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Study  Them  to  Increase  Your  Farm  Income 


LOOKING  ahead  to  1947  we  can  be  sure  of  one  thing.  There 
will  be  changes ,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  we  can  anticipate 
them  and  change  our  plans  to  meet  them,  we  will  save  money 
or  lose  it. 

PRODUCTION:  What  will  production,  both  by  agriculture  and 

industry,  be  in  the  coming  year?  Given  good 
weather,  farmers  will  produce  about  the  same  as  in  1946,  but  there 
may  be,  and  should  be,  some  shifts  in  acreage.  The  potato  acreage 
must  be  reduced,  but  in  spite  of  acreage  reduction  plans,  government 
price  supports  will  tend  to  encourage  growers  to  plant,  and  improved 
methods  may  bring  another  surplus  on  fewer  acres. 

The  acreage  of  vegetables  could  also  stand  some  reduction.  One 
profitable  way  to  reduce  is  to  plant  some  of  your  acres  to  a  green 
manure  crop  to  improve  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

It  looks  from  here  as  though  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  over¬ 
producing  meat  or  milk,  or  in  fact  any  animal  product. 

The  industrial  production  picture  is  more  confused,  and  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  strikes  in  1947  is  the  biggest  uncertainty.  The  recent  coal 
strike  cost  the  nation  a  huge  volume  of  production,  set  back  recovery, 
and  encouraged  more  inflation.  Added  together ,  these  facts  will  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  the  supplies  farmers  must  buy. 

A  program  of  increased  industrial  production,  based  on  the  fact 
that  ample  production  is  the  way  to  defeat  further  inflation,  is  de¬ 
sirable.  So  far ,  management  seems  more  aware  of  this  than  does 
labor.  Unless  recent  events  have  taught  labor  leaders  a  lesson,  more 
strikes  seem  inevitable. 

DEMAND:  During  the  war  years  we  all  ate  better  than  we  ever 
did  before.  No  one  has  any  desire  to  eat  less  now; 
therefore,  demand  for  food  will  depend  upon  consumer  income,  which 
in  turn  depends  on  employment  and  wages.  Strikes  lower  the  in¬ 
comes  of  workers  temporarily;  in  fact,  it  takes  a  long  time  at  higher 
wages  to  make  up  the  loss.  If  we  get  a  drop  in  the  general  price 
level,  wage  rates  will  be  reduced  slowly  or  not  at  all,  but  unemploy¬ 
ment  will  increase  and  buying  power  will  decrease. 

PRICES:  Some  predictions  are  being  made  that  we  have  hit  the 
peak  of  prices  for  agricultural  products.  Some  produc¬ 
ers  feel  that  talking  about  lower  prices  is  one  way  of  bringing 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  everyone  was  confident  and  optimistic  a 
few  weeks  before  prices  hit  the  skids  in  the  fall  of  1929. 

Perhaps  the  correct  procedure  is  to  realize  that  there  will  be  some 
price  recessions  (lower  prices  have  already  hit  vegetables),  and  at 
the  same  time  make  every  legitimate  effort  to  prevent  lower  prices 
for  farm  products. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  prices  without  considering  that  our  gov¬ 
ernment  is  committed  to  a  price  support  on  most  farm  products  for 
two  years  after  the  war  emergency  is  declared  ended  by  Congress, 
but  this  is  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds.  Already  the  government  is 
saying  that  if  prices  are  to  be  supported,  government  agencies 
have  the  right  to  require  acreage  control. 

FARM  LABOR:  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  farm  labor, 

while  more  plentiful  than  in  the  war  years,  will 
continue  scarce  in  the  coming  year.  In  fact,  any  person  who  wishes 
to  work,  be  he  a  farm  worker  or  an  industrial  laborer,  can  now  get 
a  job.  How  long  this  will  continue  is  one  of  the  uncertainties  that 


face  us,  and  one  unknown  factor  is  a  possible  drop  in  the  general 
price  level. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  short  farm  labor  supply. 

1.  Industrial  wage  rates  are  high.  The  rate  of  farm  wages  is 
always  a  compromise  between  city  wage  rates  and  the  price  level  for 
farm  products,  and  farm  labor  is  always  more  plentiful  when  indus¬ 
trial  unemployment  is  heavy. 

2.  The  lack  of  social  security  and  workmen’s  compensation  for 
farm  laborers  is  one  factor  which  discourages  some  men  who  would 
like  to  work  on  farms. 

3.  Hours  on  farms  are  long.  There  is  a  distinct  tendency  for 
shorter  farm  work  hours  and  the  tendency  is  not  all  bad.  Many 
farm  owners  could  adopt  a  shorter  work  day  with  profit  to  themselves 
and  to  their  families. 

SURPLUSES:  In  1946  we  grew  too  many  potatoes,  and  consider- 
rnmimmmmmmmmmmmm  able  acreages  of  some  crops — notably  cauliflower 
and  celery — were  plowed  under.  On  the  other  hand,  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  requested  a  total  crop  acreage  slightly 
higher  than  was  planted  in  1946,  but  it  has  also  requested  some  shifts 
in  acreage. 

TAXES:  Taxes  must  remain  high.  No  one  likes  to  pay  them,  but 
■*■■■■■■»•  we  won  a  war  and  it  must  be  paid  for.  Republicans  in 
Congress  have  promised  a  reduction  in  income  taxes.  That  is  a 
popular  topic,  but  along  with  tax  reduction  should  go  a  drastic 
cut  in  government  expenses  in  order  to  balance  the  budget  and 
to  make  at  least  a  start  in  paying  off  the  national  debt. 

Economists,  in  general,  say  that  our  price  level  must  remain  high 
if  we  are  to  pay  the  national  debt.  Again  that  is  not  as  easy  as  it 
sounds.  Following  every  war,  prices  have  declined  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  any  logical  reason  why  they  will  not  decline  following  the 
recent  war.  During  the  last  depression  there  was  much  discussion  of 
the  late  George  F.  Warren’s  proposal  to  control  prices  by  managing 
our  currency.  Before  long  we  will  hear  more  about  this  theory.  It 
appears  to  the  writer  that  it  is  the  only  method  which  holds  hope  of 
maintaining  the  general  price  level  about  where  it  is  now. 

FOOD  EXPORTS:  We  have  been  sending  a  considerable  amount 
«■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■*■*■■'  of  food  to  other  countries,  much  of  it  on  a 
relief  basis.  Food  exports  in  1947  are  expected  to  decline.  Already 
there  is  talk  of  handling  surpluses  by  food  exports,  and  the  talk  is 
often  accompanied  by  comments  about  a  two-price  system;  that  is, 
selling  food  abroad  for  less  money  than  our  own  consumers  pay.  The 
object,  of  course,  is  to  maintain  domestic  food  prices  at  a  level  profit¬ 
able  to  farmers. 

Strangely  enough,  governments  of  other  countries  do  not  welcome 
the  idea  of  importing  cheap  food,  because  it  depresses  the  price  of  the 
food  which  their  own  farmers  sell.  Undoubtedly,  we  will  always  export 
some  food  and  we  will  import  some,  but  in  past  years  our  food  exports 
have  declined.  The  important  point  is  that  if  we  grow  the  right  kinds 
of  food — more  animal  products  and  less  crops — the  people  in  this 
country  can  consume  all  we  produce  and  it  won’t  be  necessary  to 
“dump”  food  in  other  countries. 

PRICE  AND  ACREAGE  CONTROL:  We  have  about  com- 

pleted  a  Very  COStly  ex¬ 
periment,  namely,  an  attempt  to  prevent  infla-  {Turn  to  page  5) 


Back  Their  Inheritance  ivith  a 

Sound  Feeding  Program 


To  raise  high  producing  pullets,  poultrymen  must  start  with  well- 
bred,  disease-free  chicks.  Equally  important  is  a  feeding  program  that 
backs  the  chick’s  inherited  ability  to  produce. 

There  are  many  good  feeding  programs.  The  G.L.F.  plan  described 
here  is  the  one  most  feeders  practice  and' no  better  program  has  been  tested 
and  proved.  Here  is  how  it  works : 

First  Two  Days  Assuming  that  feeding  starts 

on  the  day  after  hatching,  the  feed  for  the  first 
two  days  is  Chick  Size  Scratch  and  Chick  Size 
Granite  Grit.  Scatter  it  on  newspapers  or  egg 
case  flats  the  first  day  and  a  half;  on  top  of  the 
Starter  on  the  second  day.  If  chicks  come  long 
distances  and  are  three  or  more  days  old,  this 
feeding  should  be  omitted. 

Third  Day  to  Six  Weeks  Feed  g.l.f.  chick 

Starter  in  small  feeders  and  the  hard  grit  in  a 
hopper  by  itself.  Keep  both  before  the  birds  at  all 
times.  No  scratch  grain  during  this  period. 

Six  to  Eight  Weeks  Start  feeding  full  size 

scratch  grains  tG.L.F.  Coarse  Scratch  with  Oats) 

Feed  lightly  at  first,  but  increase  the  scratch  each 
day  until  the  birds  are  eating  all  they  want.  Con¬ 


tinue  Starter  and  grit,  keeping  them  always  avail¬ 
able  in  open  hoppers. 

Eight  Weeks  to  Maturity  At  eight  weeks 

change  to  G.L.F.  Growing  Mash,  if  the  birds . 
are  indoors  or  on  poor  pasture.  Continue  feed¬ 
ing  full  size  scratch.  Change  the  grit  to  G.L.F. 
Shellfirmer.  This  is  a  limestone  grit  which  not  only 
grinds  the  grain  but  furnishes  the  additional  cal¬ 
cium  needed  at  this  age.  If  the  birds  are  on  a  green, 
leafy  pasture,  feed  G.L.F.  Green  Growing  Mash 
instead  of  Growing  Mash. 

Whether  good  chicks  become  good  pullets  de¬ 
pends  on  the  way  they  are  cared  for  and  fed.  The 
G.L.F.  feeding  program  is  based  on  a  combination 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  actual  farm  experience- 
During  the  last  five  years  more  than  60-million 
chickens  have  been  raised  on  G.L.F.  Chick 
Starter.  Farmers  built  the  G.L.F.  feed  service, 
and  farmers  are  using  it. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and 
contr oiled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  northern 
Pennsylvania—  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca  ,  n.  y 


NEWS  NOTES 


FEED  ACCORDING  TO  PRODUCTION 

The  “scoop  shovel”  method  of  feeding  a  pound 
of  grain  to  every  three  or  four  pounds  of  milk 
over-feeds  the  low  producers  and  under-feeds  the 
high  producers,  according  to  Professor  Morrison. 

A  better  way  is  to  weigh  the  milk  and  weigh  the 
feed.  Give  high  producers  enough  grain  to.  main¬ 
tain  the  flow  of  milk  and  to  keep  up  body  weight. 
Take  grain  away  from  the  low  producers  to  the 
point  where  they  begin  to  decrease  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction. 

Feed  cows  plenty  of  roughage  .  .  .  all  of  the 
good  hay  they  will  clean  up  plus  the  amount  of 
ensilage  you  commonly  feed.  Then,  by  weighing 
the  milk  and  weighing  the  grain,  you  can  feed 
according  to  production.  Your  cows  will  produce 
more  milk  and  they  will  produce  it  more  econo¬ 
mically. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

PRODUCE  TOP-QUALITY  EGGS 

Right  now  the  difference  between  G.L.F. 
Quality  and  G.L.F.  Extra  eggs  is  five  cents  per 
dozen.  In  a  flock  producing  ISO  eggs  per  bird  per 
year,  this  makes  a  difference  of  75  cents  per  hen, 
which  is  half  the  average  labor  income  per  hen. 

Most  eggs  are  top  quality  when  they  come  from 
the  hen.  Whether  they  stay  that  way  depends 
on  the  care  they  arc  given  after  they  are  laid. 
Poultrymen  can  produce  top-quality  eggs  and 
receive  the  extra  returns  by  following  a  few 
simple  suggestions: 

1.  Maintain  a  well-ventilated  hen  house  with 
well  littered  floors  and  adequate  nesting  fa¬ 
cilities. 

2.  Gather  eggs  at  least  3  times  a  day  in  well- 

ventilated  containers.  Four  times  during  very 
cold  weather.  . 

3.  As  soon  as  they  are  gathered,  place  the 
eggs  in  a  clean  well-ventilated  cellar  or  egg  room 
where  a  relatively  high  humidity  is  maintained. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

GOOD  HAY  SAVES  GRAIN 

Northeastern  farmers  who  took  pains  with  their 
haying  last  summer  are  being  repaid  now.  Good 
haying  methods  mean  high  quality  hay  and  high 
quality  hay  means  more  feeding  value. 

Protein  is  the  most  expensive  ingredient  of 
mixed  feeds  today.  The  higher  the  quality  of 
the  hay  the  lower  the  protein  level  of  the  feed 
necessary  to  obtain  high  milk  production.  Another 
point  in  favor  of  high  quality  hay  is  that  cows  eat 
more  of  it,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  as 
much  grain  as  when  the  hay  is  poor  in  quality. 

When  high  quality  legume  hay  is  fed,  a  low 
protein  feed  should  be  used  such  as  G.L.F.  16% 
dairy  or  G.L.F.  fitting  ration. 

When  fair  to  good  hay  is  used,  a  little  higher 
protein  is  called  for  ...  a  ration  such  as  G.L.F. 
18%  dairy. 

With  very  poor  hay  or  a  non-legume  hay  .  .  . 
such  as  straight  timothy  .  .  .  G.L.F.  20%  Ex¬ 
change  or  G.L.F.  24%  Milkmaker  are  available. 

Dairymen  who  have  high  quality  hay  can 
produce  milk  more  economically  than  those  who 
have  poor  quality  hay.  That’s  a  good  point  to 
keep  in  mind  when  you  select  the  feed  for  your 
dairy  and  it’s  a  good  point  to  keep  in  mind  next 
year  at  haying  time. 


Big,  Healthy  Calves 


The  dairy  cow  and  heifer  populations 
are  on  the  way  down.  Northeastern  dairy¬ 
men  can  raise  big,  healthy  calves  for  re¬ 
placement  purposes  and  raise  them  econ¬ 
omically  with  G.L.F.  .Calf  Starter.  The 
price  of  milk  and  the  price  of  G.L.F.  Calf 
Starter  are  almost  equal,  yet  one  pound 
of  Starter  is  worth  more  than  3*4  pounds 
of  whole  milk  for  raising  calves. 
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More  About  Bang’s  Disease 

....  . ■■■■ 


{have  just  come  across  a  recent  re¬ 
port  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  This  report  shows  what  is 
going  on  in  all  states  in  the  control 
of  brucellosis  (Bang’s  Disease).  There 
are  some  interesting  comparisons.  Of 
course,  I'  am  interested  in  New  York 
State  and  how  our  work  here  measures 
up  with  that  of  other  dairy  states.  Each 
seeks  to  control  and  eliminate  Bang’s 
Disease  in  cattle. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  some 
of  these  states,  but  in  doing  so  we 
must  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
all  state  disease  situations  are  not 
alike.  All  control  programs  are  not  the 
same.  Some  give  emphasis  to  “test  and 
slaughter”;  others  to  calf  vaccination 
and  blood  test  with  no  slaughter  of  re¬ 
actors.  Some  states  fall  between  these 
two  extremes. 

Some  Dairy  State  Reports 

In  September,  New  York  had  35,000 
herds  under  official  supervision;  Ver¬ 
mont,  5,800;  Pennsylvania,  76,000;  New 
Jersey,  1,600;  Ohio,  71,000;  Wisconsin, 
70,000;  Minnesota,  99,000.  , 

Cattle  blood  tested:  New  York,  11,000; 
Vermont,  11,000;  Pennsylvania,  51,000; 
New  Jersey,  3,800;  Ohio,  21,000;  Wis¬ 
consin,  14,000;  Minnesota,  37,000. 
Number  of  Reactors:  New  York,  1,200, 
13  slaughtered;  Vermont,  383,  none 
slaughtered;  Pennsylvania,  1,400,  all 
slaughtered;  New  Jersey,  38,  37 

slaughtered;  Ohio,  1,400,  all  slaught¬ 
ered  except  5;  Wisconsin,  800,  500 
slaughtered;  Minnesota,  2,200,  all  but 
167  slaughtered. 

Calves  officially  vaccinated:  New  York, 
10,700;  Vermont,  2,800;  Pennsylvania, 
2,900;  New  Jersey,  277;  Ohio,  3,900; 
Wisconsin,  8,300;  Minnesota,  2,000. 
Herds  accredited:  New  York,  1,500; 
Vermont,  925;  Pennsylvania,  6,500; 
New  Jersey,  900;  Ohio,  2,500;  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  5,800;  Minnesota,  118. 

Accredited  counties:  New  York,  0; 
Vermont.  0;  Pennsylvania,  20;  New 
Jersey,  0;  Ohio,  6;  Wisconsin,  8;  Min¬ 
nesota,  21. 

Now,  what  can  we  learn  from  these 
facts  and  figures  that  will  help  us  in 
New  York  State? 


Before  we  attempt  to  draw  conclu¬ 
sions,  first,  what  is  our  objective  ?  It  is 
eventually  to  control  and  eliminate 
Bang’s  Disease  and  to  reduce  our  loss¬ 
es  while  we  are  in  the  process  of  work¬ 
ing  toward  that  end. 

To  eliminate  Bang’s  is  our  prime 
purpose.  Are  we  succeeding?  Are  we 
moving  ahead  as  rapidly  as  we  ought 
to?  Are  we  doing  the  job  upon  the 
most  economical  basis  ?  Should  the 
whole  program  be  \ade  compulsory? 

As  I  view  what  is  going  on  in  other 
states,  and  thinking  that  I  know  New 
York  conditions,  our  present  program 
of  calf  vaccination  and  blood  testing 
is  sound.  We  have  made  progress  to¬ 
ward  our  objective;  probably  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  war-time  conditions  permitted. 

I  don’t  see  that  we  should  go  back 
to  slaughtering  reactors  and  paying  in¬ 
demnities  as  some  states  are  still  do¬ 
ing.  Our  rate  of  infection  is  still  rela¬ 
tively  high;  about  15  per  cent.  The 
movement  of  cattle  from  farm  to  farm 
is  considerable.  Indemnities  under 
these  conditions  and  at  current  cow 
prices  would  be  extremely  costly.  Also, 
we  cannot  spare  the  milk  that  is  pas¬ 
teurized  from  these  reactor  cows.  Grad¬ 
ual  elimination  based  upon  the  herd 
owner’s  judgment  seems  best  as  calf- 
vaccinated  replacements  come  along  to 
fill  their  stalls. 

Compulsory  programs  I  don’t  like. 
I  prefer  to  see  dairymen  controlling 
Bang’s  Disease  because  they  want  ’to, 
and  because  they  appreciate  the  value 
of  a  Bang’s-free  herd.  If  the  New  York 
program  is  as  sound  as  we  feel  it  is, 
let  education  take  the  place  of  com¬ 
pulsion.  Everyone  will  be  better  satis¬ 
fied  and  no  policemen  or  troopers  will 
be  required  to  put  on  the  pressure.  The 
job  can  be  done  without  force,  in  my 
opinion.  However,  I  know  a  few  dairy¬ 
men  who  believe  compulsory  calf  vac¬ 
cination  and  blood  testing  ought  to  be 
substituted  for  the  voluntary  program 
now  in  effect. 

Here  are  a  few  points  I  think  we 
should  consider  for  the  future: 

1.  Convince  more  New  York  dairy¬ 
men  that  they  should  join  the  program. 

( Continued  on  Page  18) 


QUADRUPLET  CALVES — This  rarity  in  animal  breeding  annals  took  place  December  11 
on  the  farm  of  Reuben  Rhynders,  Clinton  Hollow,  Dutchess  County,  New  York. 
Holding  the  calves  are  Mr.  Rhynders  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  iva  Bowe.  The  dam  of 
the  calves  «v  a  5-year-eld  grade  Holstein.  The  quartet  consisted  of  3  bulls  and 
a  heifer.  Quadruplets  are  considered  unusual,  and  especially  so  when  all  the 
individuals  are  normal,  healthy  calves,  as  is  this  group.  Mr.  Rhynders  farms  about 
200  acres  and  maintains  a  herd  of  about  28  milkers.  He  is  an  American  Agriculturist 
subscriber.  — Photo  by  Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker. 


IS  THE  MILK  PAIL  BEING  ROBBED  BY 


•  Dairy  science  is  just  beginning  to 
“catch  up”  with  the  extent  to  which 
milk-producing  cows  are  being  ham¬ 
pered  by  deficiencies  of  Iron,  Iodine,  Cal¬ 
cium,  Phosphorus,  Cobalt  and  other 
trace  ingredients-of-the-soil  that  are 
falling  below  a  proper  supply  for  high 
productive  health.  The  modern  milk- 
producing  grind  burns  up  more  of  the 
energy  and  health-giving  elements  than 
average  roughage  and  grain  intake  sup¬ 
ply.  Anemic  symptoms,  lack  of  needed 
iron  and  minerals,  sluggish  digestion 
and  assimilation  fight  your  best  efforts 
in  housing  and  feeding. 

Kow-Kare,  in  its  well-balanced  tonal 
composition  brings  together  in  liberal 
proportions  added  quantities  of  assimi¬ 
lable  Iron,  Iodine,  Calcium,  Phospho¬ 
rus,  and  Cobalt,  plus  regulative  tonic 
drugs  and  liberal  amounts  of  Vitamin  D 
to  bring  health-promoting  aid  to  milk- 
producing  cows,  and  those  approaching 


the  ordeal  of  freshening.  Fight  the  great 
waster,  BORDERLINE  ANEMIA  in 
your  herd  by  adding  Kow-Kare  to  the 
grain  periodically  through  the  year. 
Experience  will  prove  it’s  the  needed 
“ounce  of  prevention”  .  .  .  and  more! 
Feed  dealers,  druggists,  all  farm  supply 
stores  have  Kow-Kare. 


PDPP  REGIONAL 
rKCC  FEEDING  CHART 

A  nationally-recognized  dairy 
economist  has  devised  a  unique 
feed-and-roughage  chart  for  your 
use.  A  series  of  optional  grain 
mixtures  fitted  specifically  to  the 
roughage  and  climatic  conditions 
prevalent  in  your  region.  This 
scientifically  tailored  feeding 
guidance  is  ready  to  mail  .  .  .  just 
tell  us  where  you  live  and  you 
will  receive  the  proper  chart. 


has  she 


HAD  HER  IRON  TODAY? 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Desk  12  •  lyndonville,  Vermont 

I  have _ cows  and  would  like  to  receive 

your  tack-up  cow-barn  feeding  chart,  with 
optional  grain  mixtures  for  feeding  with  the 
roughage  raised  in  my  state. 

Name 

Address  . 


New  Single  French  Marigold, 
Naughty  Marietta 


—•HARRIS  SHDS— 

GROWING  BETTER  EVERY  YEAR 

Want  something  different  in  your  garden  this  year? 
Then  try  this  new  dwarf  single  French  Marigold — an  All 
America  Winner  for  1947.  The  two-inch  flowers  are  a 
rich  yellow  with  a  mahogany  spot  at  the  base  of  each 
petal.  Fifteen-inch  plants  are  completely  covered  with  bloom 
from  midsummer  until  killing  frost. 

We  try  out  new  vegetables  and  flowers  in  our  extensive 
Test  Gardens,  and  only  after  they  meet  our  rigid  require¬ 
ments  for  VIGOR,  EARLY  MATURITY,  HIGHEST  QUALITY, 
and  GOOD  YIELD  do  we  offer  them  for  sale. 

You  will  find  the  best  of  the  old  and  new  vegetable* 
and  flowers  honestly  described  and  attractively  illustrated 
in  our  new  free  catalog.  Send  for  it  today. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.  21  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11.  H,T. 
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BETTER  LABOR  LAWS  NEEDED 

ANY  of  the  large  labor  unions  are  now  out 
again  for  a  20  to  25%  increase  in  wages.  Existing 
labor  legislation  favors  labor,  so  there  is  no  means 
by  which  Government  can  control  the  unions. 
Therefore,  their  unreasonable  demands  have  to  be 
met.  Then  industry  must  increase  its  prices  in 
order  to  pay  the  increased  wages,  and  up  goes  the 
spiral,  the  vicious  cycle  of  higher  and  higher  prices 
that  will  end  in  ruin  for  us  all. 

The  only  hope  of  the  majority  of  us  who  are 
helpless  in  this  situation  is  in  Congress,  which  should 
pass  legislation  which  will  not  cripple  good  organiz¬ 
ation  of  laboring  men  but  will  put  unions  and  their 
unscrupulous  leaders  under  control  and  laws  on  the 
same  basis  that  the  rest  of  us  have  to  live  and 
work  under.  Already,  however,  Republican  politi¬ 
cians,  like  their  Democratic  predecessors  in  Con¬ 
gress,  are  beginning  to  talk  off  about  any  effective 
labor  legislation.  Their  backbones  must  be  stiffened. 

If  we  are  to  get  out  of  this  situation,  which  is 
about  the  worst  America  has  ever  faced,  you  and  I, 
the  common  citizens,  must  write  or  wire  our  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  new  leaders  in  Congress,  demanding 
that  they  have  the  courage  to  protect  the  public. 

SC  BOOL  LUNCHES  BUILD 
GOOD  HEALTH 

N  company  with  my  friend  Claude  L.  Kulp,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Ithaca  Public  Schools,  Ralph 
Jones,  Director  of  Health  Education,  and  Miss  Suz- 
zanne  Coffin,  Cafeteria  Director,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  eating  lunch  with  the  children  in  one  of  Ithaca’s 
grade  schools,  in  order  to  see  at  first  hand  just 
how  school  lunches  are  served  and  to  partake  of  the 
same  food  that  the  children  had.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  pleasant  experiences  that  1 
have  had  in  some  time. 

Out  of  the  total  of  200  children  attending  grades 
one  to  six  in  the  school  (many  of  whom  are  rural 
children)  about  half  had  their  lunch  at  the  school. 
They  brought  their  own  sandwiches  and  whatever 
else  they  wished  from  home.  The  school  supple¬ 
mented  this  with  a  hot  cream  of  tomato  soup,  apple 
sauce  and  milk. 

The  food  furnished  by  the  school  is  delivered  by 
a  truck  from  the  central  cafeteria  of  the  public 
schools  each  day  just  before  noon.  There  is  some 
variety  each  day,  and  a  constant  effort  is  made  not 
only  to  provide  a  tasty  lunch  but  also  to  have  it 
wholesome  and  well  balanced. 

The  boys  and  girls  marched  around  a  central  table 
in  the  little  kitchen,  helping  themselves  cafeteria 
style,  so  that  there  was  a  minimum  of  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  school  in  serving  lunch.  Every  child  com¬ 
ing  from  a  family  able  to  pay  contributes  a  few 
cents  for  the  food  that  comes  from  the  school.  Those 
from  poor  families  do  not  have  to  pay,  but  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  handled  in  a  tactful  way  so  that  no  child 
knows  whether  or  not  another  one  is  paying. 

I  have  never  seen  a  nicer  lot  of  children  together 
than  those  boys  and  girls.  There  was  a  teacher  in 
the  room,  eating  the  same  kind  of  lunch  as  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  not  once  did  she  have  to  speak  to  a  boy 
or  girl  for  misbehaving.  They  were  all  visiting 
quietly  and  apparently  thoroughly  enjoying  them¬ 
selves.  The  lunch  was  followed  by  a  quiet  period, 
when  for  a  few  minutes  each  child  relaxed  at  his 
place  at  the  table.  Some  put  their  heads  down  on 
their  arms;  others  just  rested  without  talking. 

I  have  always  been  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
school  lunch  program,  and  I  am  now  more  than  ever. 

I  wish  every  one  of  you  could  visit  a  school  where  a 
lunch  is  provided.  The  boys  and  girls  noc  only  eat 
at  least  one  well  balanced  meal  during  the  day,  but 
are  taught  good  eating  habits  at  an  early  age — 
something  that  most  of  them  will  keep  all  their  lives 
and  that  will  have  a  far  reaching  effect  upon  their 
health  and  happiness. 

Some  of  the  teachers  told  me  about  how  the  chil¬ 
dren  talk  at  home  of  what  they  learn  at  school 
about  right  eating,  and  that  as  a  result  the  whole 


By  C.  R.  Sadtma*t 


family  benefits  from  what  the  children  are  taught 

Dairymen  should  be  interested  in  the  fact  that 
every  one  of  the  one  hrndred  children  having  lunch 
in  this  school  were  drinking  milk  and  liking  it,  and 
that  as  a  result  practically  all  of  them  will  continue 
to  drink  milk  all  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram  if  carried  on  in  every  school  would  increase 
the  market  temporarily  and  permanently  for  the 
best  kind  of  farm  products;  but  what  is  far  more 
important,  such  a  program  would  have  a  lasting 
effect  upon  the  health  of  the  next  generation  and 
would  go  far  toward  correcting  the  nutritional  de¬ 
ficiencies  which  showed  up  so  glaringly  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  examinations  of  the  men  who  were  drafted  for 
the  war. 

Unfortunately,  the  public  is  not  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  school  lunch  program  to 
bring  enough  influence  to  bear  to  get  adequate  ap¬ 
propriations  with  which  t~  carry  it  on.  There  have 
been  some  Federal  funds  available  for  the  school 
lunch  program,  but  not  enough.  Many  schools  have 
had  to  discontinue  the  program  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  school  year.  No  money  that  either  the  Federal 
or  State  government  could  spend  would  do  more 
good.  If  you  don’t  agree,  just  visit  a  school  where 
lunch  is  provided,  and  then  follow  through  by  urging 
your  State  and  Federal  representatives  to  support 
adequate  appropriations  to  carry  on  this  important 
program. 

STARLINGS  DESTROY  CORN 

N  the  last  issue  I  mentioned  that  some  kind  of 
vermin  had  destroyed  part  of  our  husking  corn  be¬ 
fore  it  was  husked  by  partially  stripping  the  ears 
and  eating  the  corn.  As  a  result,  some  interesting 
letters  have  come  from  readers  who  have  had  simi¬ 
lar  experiences. 

One  correspondent  writes: 

“We  left  a  field  of  ensilage  corn,  Cornell  29-3,  for 
grain.  Blackbirds  took  at  least  half  of  it.  This  year 
the  blackbirds  were  on  hand  again,  but  we  finally 
scared  them  away  by  two  of  us  shooting  into  the 
flocks  from  both  sides  .of  the  field.  We  also  had  a 
field  of  Wisconsin  279.  Because  this  matured  earlier, 
the  birds  did  not  seem  to  bother  it.” 

Another  correspondent  said  that  their  corn  was 
attacked  by  starlings  and  redwing  blackbirds  but 
were  finally  driven  away  by  a  boy  who  stood  all 
day  for  two  days  shooting  into  the  birds  every  time 
they  swarmed  down  on  the  corn. 

WHO  W  AS  THE  REAL 
PROVINCIAL  ONE? 

NE  day  this  fall  I  was  buying  a  ticket  in  the 
railroad  station  at  Albany.  Ahead  of  me  in  the 
line  and  at  the  window  was  a  young  soldier  looking 
very  worried  and  discouraged.  There  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  between  me  and  the  soldier,  but  I  gathered 
from. what  I  overheard  that  the  boy  did  not  have 
money  enough  to  buy  his  ticket  and  that  he  had  to 
make  the  trip.  Suddenly  the  gentleman  next  to  me 
pulled  out  some  money,  slapped  it  down  on  the  ticket 
window  shelf,  and  said  to  the  boy,  “I’ll  pay  what  you 
lack,  but  I’m  in  a  hurry,  so  will  you  let  me  get  my 
ticket  first?” 

The  man  got  his  ticket  and  departed.  The  boy’s 
money  lay  on  the  shelf.  The  ticket  agent  counted 
it  over  carefully,  looked  impatient,  and  said,  “Well, 
I’ll  make  up  the  difference.”  Then  he  gave  the  boy 
his  ticket.  After  the  soldier  had  gone,  the  agent, 
looking  disgusted,  said  to  me,  “He  didn’t  even  have 
enough  after  the  man  gave  him  some  money,  and 
I  had  to  put  in  ten  cents.  If  I  did  that  all  the  time, 

I  never  would  have  any  salary  left.” 

Up  to  that  point  I  had  been  a  very  interested  spec¬ 
tator  of  the  whole  human  interest  proceedings.  Then 
the  ticket  agent  spoiled  it  by  adding,  “The  dumb 
cluck  must  have  been  a  farmer.”  That  made  me  mad. 
Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  that  sort  of  attitude  about 
farmers  still  is  in  the  minds  of  many  city  persons? 


I  will  guarantee  that  that  soldier  boy,  with  all  of 
his  awkwardness,  if  he  had  been  raised  on  a  farm, 
had  fundamentally  a  better  knowledge  of  both  city 
and  country  and  therefore  was  a  broader  minded 
person  than  the  city-bred  ticket  agent.  Some  of  the 
most  provincial  and  narrow  people  I  have  ever 
known  live  in  big  cities.  Many  of  them  think  they 
have  all  of  the  answers  to  everything,  but  their 
knowledge  often  does  not  extend  beyond  the  city 
lines. 

What  is  needed  is  more  information  to  city  people 
about  country  life  and  country  people.  That  is  one 
reason  why  I  have  great  hopes  for  the  Northeast 
Farm  Foundation.  This  new  organization,  composed 
of  representatives  of  most  of  the  large  Northeast 
farm  organizations,  proposes  as  one  of  its  purposes 
to  help  keep  city  consumers  informed  on  Northeast 

farm  conditions. 

• 

DOUBLING  THE  HAY  CROP 

In  four  years  we  have  nearly  doubled  the  acreage 
yield  of  hay  on  my  farm.  The  formula  is  simple 
enough : 

1.  We  use  heavy  applications  of  lime.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  most  farmers  apply  too  little  rather 
than  too  much  lime.  The  scientific  and  less  costly 
way  is  to  have  the  soil  tested  for  lime.  I  apply 
from  iy2  to  2  tons  of  lime,  custom  spread,  on  new 
seeding  some  time  in  the  fall  after  oat  harvest. 

2.  We  have  used  some  manure,  with  a  fairly 

heavy  application  of  a  complete  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer  sowed  with  the  oats. 

3.  We  sow  the  right  combinations  of  grass  seed. 

I  vary  this  to  suit  the  varying  physical  conditions 
on  my  different  fields,  but  in  every  case  I  have  in¬ 
cluded  Ladino,  alfalfa'  and  red  clover,  with  other 
grasses. 

With  that  formula,  or  some  variations  of  it,  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  with  reasonably  good  land  not 
only  grow  heavy  yields  of  hay  but  get  a  quality 
hay  high  in  legumes  and  protein  that  makes  the 
dairy  shell  out  the  milk. 

RUN  THE  MACHINE  TO  CAPACITY 

GOOD  COW  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
milk-producing  machine.  Most  of  us  don’t  feed 
that  machine  with  enough  roughage. 

The  rule  is,  run  the  machine  to  capacity  by 
feeding  into  it  all  the  hay  and  silage  that  it  will 
take.  If  you  have  two  kinds  of  hay,  feed  the  good 
hay  first  and  keep  up  the  cow’s  production  now 
when  milk  prices  are  high. 

Most  of  us,  also,  don’t  give  our  cows  enough 
water.  Sometimes  I  have  given  water  to  dairy 
cows  by  the  pailful  just  to  see  how  much  they 
would  drink  in  a  day,  and  I  have  always  been 
astonished  at  the  amount  a  cow  will  put  down  when 
she  can  get  all  she  will  drink,  particularly  if  the 
water  is  not  ice  cold.  Drinking  cups  soon  pay  for 
themselves. 

TO  LIGHTEN  THE  LIFT 

HERE  MUST  be  thousands  of  farmers  who  are 
tired  of  lifting  one  hundred  pound  sacks  of  feed 
and  fertilizer.  Some  fertilizer  manufacturers  are 
now  putting  their  products  into  eighty  pound  bags, 
which  adds  only  a  few  cents  to  the  cost. 

If  you’d  like  to  see  all  of  them  do  this,  tell  your 
dealer. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUTS 

OU  remember  the  old  story  about  Diogenes 
who  searched  the  world  over  with  a  lantern  try¬ 
ing  to  find  an  honest  man.  I  used  to  tell  an  old  chest¬ 
nut  in  which  I  changed  the  story  and  had  Diogenes 
always  looking  for  a  hired  man  to  work  on  a  farm. 
He  never  found  one. 

Another  modern  version  of  this  story  is  about 
Diogenes  meeting  a  war  veteran  on  the  street. 

“What  were  you  in  the  war?”  Diogenes  asked. 

“A  private,”  replied  the  veteran. 

Whereupon  Diogenes  blew  out  the  lantern  and 
went  home. 
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tion  by  government  control  of  prices.  Regardless  of  the  arguments  of  some 
individuals,  the  experiment  was  not  a  success.  Here  again,  managing  of  cur¬ 
rency  could  have  brought  some  degree  of  success  with  little  or  no  cost. 

Along  with  price  control  was  the  system  of  price  supports  for  farm  products 
designed  to  encourage  increased  production  of  food  during  the  war  years.  The 
Steagall  Amendment  requires  the  support  of  many  farm  products  at  90%  of 
parity  for  two  years  after  the  war  emergency  is  officially  declared  ended.  Par¬ 
ity,  in  simple  terms,  is  a  price  which  will  allow  the  farmer  to  buy  as  much  with 
the  money  he  gets  for  his  products  as  he  could  buy  with  same  products  in  years 
prior  to  World  War  I. 

HOME-GROWN  GRAINS:  For  some  years  northeastern  farmers 

have  been  advised  to  grow  more  Of  their 
own  grain.  In  many  individual  instances  it  is  good  advice.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Northeast  is  a  natural  grass  country,  and  the  first  big  task  for  northeastern 
dairymen  is  to  grow  an  abundant  quantity  of  high-quality  roughage.  When  that 
is  done,  and  if  land  is  available,  some  grain  can  be  produced.  But  just  as  the 
Northeast  is  a  natural  dairy  country,  so  the  mid-West  is  a  natural  corn  grow¬ 
ing  country,  and  the  far  West  has  natural  wheat  growing  areas.  On  a  free 
market  it  seems  certain  that  the  dairyman  who  does  a  good  job  of  growing 
roughage  and  who  buys  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  grain  ration  for  his 
cows  will  make  more  money  than  the  man  who  reduces  his  dairy  to  the  point 
where  he  can  grow  all  the  feed  that  they  need. 

DAIRYING:  The  outlook  for  the  dairyman  seems  a  little  better  than  for 
the  cash  crop  farmer.  For  one  thing,  the  ability  to  increase 
milk  production  is  very  limited  and  it  looks  as  though  the  demand  for  milk  and 
dairy  products  will  continue  good.  Partly  because  it  was  a  good  buy,  con¬ 
sumers  bought  more  milk  during  war  years,  and  now  that  they  have  the  habit, 
they  will  tend  to  continue. 

Some  shift  in  production  to  produce  more  milk  in  the  fall  months  is  desirable. 

It  takes  time  to  change  cows  from  spring  freshening  to  fall  freshening  but  it 
is  something  that  is  worth  your  attention. 

Feed  supplies  are  good  with  the  exception  of  high  protein  supplements.  Prices 
of  grain  are  down,  but  high  cost  protein  will  slow  up  any  decline  in  the  cost  or 
a  dairy  ration.  We  have  good  evidence  that  before  the  war  many  dairymen  fed 
more  protein  than  was  necessary.  Study  your  feeding  program  thoroughly  before 
you  decide  to  go  back  to  a  24  per  cent  ration. 

It  looks  as  though  we  have  hit  the  peak  of  milk  prices.  Support  your  cooper¬ 
atives  in  their  attempts  to  slow  down  price  decreases  and  to  get  a  price  for 
you  that  is  fair,  as  based  on  conditions.  Do  not  condemn  them  if  they  are  unable 
to  maintain  prices  at  present  levels. 

Dairy  cow  prices  have  a  habit  of  increasing  faster  than  milk  prices.  It  looks 
as  though  cow  prices  will  decline.  Therefore,  it  is  a  good  time  to  sell  low  pro¬ 
ducers  and  to  be  conservative  in  buying  cows. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS:  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 

outlook  for  poultrymen.  We  believe  that  the 
outlook  for  the  first  half  of  1947  is  better  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  but  it  may 
be  less  favorable  in  the  last  half.  United  States  hen  population  is  about  7  per 
cent  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Egg  consumption  by  the  public  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  .years  and  may  be  expected  to  drop  somewhat. 

It  looks  like  good  business  to  get  your  baby  chicks  early  in  order  to  cash  in  on 
summer  and  early  fall  prices,  when  eggs  bring  the  most  money. 

Poultry  keeping  has  always  been  a  business  which  can  be  easily  expanded  or 
contracted,  but  the  good  poultryman  maintains  his  flock  at  the  size  that  he 
has  found  best  for  his  situation  and  he  continually  figures  ways  of  cutting  his 
cost  of  producing  a  dozen  eggs. 

A  FARM  PROGRAM 

1.  Keep  debts  low.  If  we  should  get  a  price  decline,  the  man  who  has  heavy 
debts  will  get  squeezed.  In  terms  of  cans  of  milk  or  crates  of  eggs,  it  will  cost 
him  more  to  pay  his  debts  than  it  would  have  when  he  contracted  them. 

2.  Be  conservative.  Do  not  increase  acreage  of  speculative  crops  in  hopes  of 
making  a  killing.  Such  plans  may  backfire,  and,  in  a  financial  sense,  the  farmer 
will  be  the  one  who  is  killed. 

3.  Increase  efficiency.  The  continual  struggle  to  reduce  production  costs  gets 
a  bit  wearisome  at  times,  but  it  is  a  program  by  which  living  standards  for 
all  are  increased.  The  efficiency  of  industrial  production,  as  measured  by  pro¬ 
duction  per  man,  has  increased  three  fold  since  1940.  The  efficiency  of  agricul¬ 
ture  has  doubled  since  1940  and  the  trend  will  continue. 

Saving  of  steps  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  fields  for  increasing  efficiency.  The 
arrangement  of  fields,  arrangement  of  barns  and  a  program  of  accomplishing 
work  in  the  least  possible  time  pay  dividends.  Other  ways  of  increasing  effici¬ 
ency  include  adoption  of  better  varieties  of  crops,  increasing  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  animals,  using  fertilizer  up  to  the  limit  of  profits,  and  using  the  lat¬ 
est  methods  of  controlling  weeds,  diseases  and  insects. 

4.  Study  your  market.  During  the  war,  marketing  ceased  to  be  a  problem 
because  all  products  could  be  sold  at  the  ceiling  price.  That  is  no  longer  true. 
Premiums  are  being  paid  for  quality  produce;  grading  is  again  important,  as  is 
every  step  in  the  process  of  getting  food  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 


a  lot  less  time! 


■1°-*  jamesway 

SPEEDS  BARN  WORK 


Save  op  to  40  minutes  with  a 
Jamesway  feed  truck.  One 
trip  does  the  work  of  16 
with  a  bushel  basket. 


Save  up  to  50  minutes  with  a 

Jamesway  litter  carrier. 
One  trip  equals  five  with 
a  wheelbarrow. 


Save  up  to  30  minutes  with 

Jamesway  water  cups.  No 
tank  heater  to  tend.  In¬ 
crease  production  10%. 


Save  time  with  Jamesway  auto¬ 
matic  ventilation.  No  ad¬ 
justments,  regardless  of 
weather.  Keeps  barn  drier. 


Save  up  to  30  minutes  with 

Jamesway  patented  Lever 
Stalls.  One  lever  controls 
all  the  stanchions. 


Save  4  big  ways  with  James¬ 
way  Hog  Feeders.  Cut  feed¬ 
ing  time  in  half  —  speed 
hogs  to  market. 


See  Your  Jamesway  Dealer 

Write  for  free  folder  on  how  to  save  time 
the  Jeti/Kiway.  Address  Dept.  AG-1 lft 


Elmira,  N.  Y.  Oakland,  Calif. 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


Right:  Loader  Lifts  2 — 3,000 
lb.  10  to  11  feet  up 


/ 


V-type  Snow  Plow  Attached  to 
Loader  on  a  Farmall  Tractor 


Straight  Bulldozer  Blade  on 
M-M  R  Tractor 


Green  Forage  &  Brush  Fork: 
Other  Attachments  to  Suit 
Needs 


The  Dingley  is  More 
Than  a  Loader-- 

This  hydraulic  machine  turns  your 
tractor  into  a  snow  plow,  bull 
or  angle-dozer,  buckrake,  manure 
fork,  or  power  loader — to  meet 
your  various  needs.  It’s  versatile, 
as  well  as  simple  and  strong.  Both 
loader  and  attachments  made  in 
light  and  heavy  riiodels,  to  fit  small 
and  large  tractors.  Prompt  deliv¬ 
eries,  often  from  stock.  See  your 
Frick  Branch  or  Dealer  today,  or 
write  for  literature. 

Branches  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.;  and  WilliamspOBtf 
Penna.,  among  other  cities. 


GET  BETTER  CROPS 

every  acre  you  Plant!  Our  new  1947  Seed  Catalog 
and  Farm  Facts  book  contains  valuable  farm  informa¬ 
tion— timelv  tips  that  will  prove  helpful  to  you. 
Write  today  for  your  FREE  copy! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  41  -C,  Landisville,  Penna. 


SILVER  MAPLES 

and  other  beautiful  trees  that  provide  good 
shade  quickly.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  S,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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ADD  ACRES  TO  YOUR  LAND 

WITH  Armours 


.Armour’s 


EveryAcre 
/Dolts  ^ 
t  Best  . 


BIG  CROP 


Here  is  the  way  to  add  paying  acres  to  your 
land — without  increasing  your  total  acreage: 

1.  Concentrate  production  of  money  crops  on 
your  better  fields;  Armour’s  Big  Crop  Ferti¬ 
lizers  will  help  you  get  bigger,  higher  quality 
yields. 


2.  Return  those  eroded  fields  and  hillsides  to 
profitable  use:  Build  and  repair  terraces; 
plant  grasses  or  soil-building  legumes;  apply 
Armour’s  for  quick,  heavy  growth  to  hold  soil 
moisture. 


Start  this  Spring.  Order  reliable,  well-cured 
Armour’s  now,  and  take  delivery  early.  That 
way  you  can  be  sure  of  having  fertilizer  when 
you  need  it. 


ARMOUR 


FERTILIZER  WORKS 
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Don’t  "GIVE 

For  full,  easy  milkings  guard  the  lifeline  of 
the  cow’s  production  with  lanolin-loaded 
Bag  Balm.  This  old,  reliable  aid  “has  the 
goods”  to  stimulate  circulation,  promote 
fast  healing  of  tender  tissues  ...  a  correct 
medium  for  needed  massage  of  Caked  Bag. 

Dairy  Ass’n  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  12-B#  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


SPREADS  JUST  RIGHT 
FOR  NEEDED  MASSAGE 

Justthe  rightstiffness  forall-'veath- 
er  use.  Stays  on  longer  for  healing 
aid.  Insist  on  genuine  Bag  Balm. 


Improving  Old  Pastures 


I  have  a  problem  in  pasture  improve¬ 
ment  and  I  would  like  some  advice.  It  is 
unimproved  at  present,  is  rather  rough, 
and  would  make  very  difficult  plowing, 
though  not  impossible.  It  has  wild  grasses 
on  it,  mostly  June  grass  and  some  wild 
clover.  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is 
any  program  of  improvement  that  would 
enable  me  to  improve  this  so  that  I  could 
use  it  next  summer  and  which  would  be 
reasonable  in  cost  and  labor.  I  am  consid¬ 
ering  applying  superphosphate  soon  and 
very  early  in  the  spring,  working  it  with 
a  spring  tooth  harrow  and  tractor,  and 
then  sowing  a  pasture  mixture,  though 
some  tell  me  that  as  I  have  a  June  grass 
sod  and  wild  clover,  merely  applying 
superphosphate  is  enough.  Your  advice 
will  be  appreciated. 

LOWING  and  re-seeding  are  desir¬ 
able  where  feasible,  since  the  more 
productive  legumes  and  grasses  may  be 
better  established  this  way.  -However, 
very  marked  and  worthwhile  improve¬ 
ment  may  be  brought  about  by  top¬ 
dressing  only.  The  chances  are  that 
you  will  need  to  apply,  if  you  have  not 
already  done  so  within  the  past  couple 
of  years,  at  least  a  ton  of  lime  to  the 
acre.  Your  county  agent  would  probab¬ 
ly  be  glad  to  check  this  for  you. 

The  application  of  superphosphate 
that  you  plan  for  the  spring  will  pro¬ 
bably  pay  good  dividends  if  the  lime 
requirement  is  first  taken  care  of,  but 
it  may  not  result  in  what  we  might 
call  full  improvement.  On  many  of  our 
soils  we  have  to  apply  potash  and 
sometimes  nitrogen  in  addition  to  phos¬ 
phate  to  bring  this  about.  Superphos- 
phated  manure,  of  course,  furnishes  all 
three  of  these  plant  foods. 

You  have  quite  a  little  clover  in  your 
pasture  now.  I  would  be  inclined  to 
use  something  like  0-20-20  rather  than 
straight  superphosphate.  I  doubt  the 
advisability  of  sowing  a  complete  mix¬ 
ture  on  the  sod  in  the  spring  without 
seed  bed  preparation.  If  I  sowed  any 
seed,  it  would  be  about  a  pound  or  a 
pound  and  a  half  per  acre  of  Ladino 
clover,  and  I  would  do  this  when  the 
frost  is  going  out  of  the  ground  in  the 
spring.  You  would  probably  have  to 
mix  it  with  a  little  timothy  or  some¬ 
thing  else  to  serve  as  a  spreader.  This 


generally  works  quite  well  about  two 
times  out  of  three.  The  requirements 
are  fertility  and  sufficient  moisture  for 
the  clover  seedlings  to  get  established. 
It  is  perfectly  all  right  to  put  this 
seed  on  and  graze  as  usual  early  in 
the  spring. 

It  just  occurred  to  me  that  you 
might  have  a  supply  of  poultry  manure. 
This  is  a  better  material  to  use  on 
pastures  than  barnyard  manure,  since 
cattle  do  not  hesitate  to  graze  where 
it  is  spread.  Five  to  six  loads  of  poul¬ 
try  manure  plus  500  to  600  pounds  of 
superphosphate  per  acre  will  usually 
do  an  excellent  job. — George  Serviss. 

—  A. A.  — 

SOMETHIN  NEW  A  HO  IT 
SNAP  HI  ANS 

Maine  Extension  Circular  218  out¬ 
lines  briefly  the  more  important  cul¬ 
tural  practices  in  the  production  of 
snap  beans.  It  is  pointed  out.  that 
beans  may  be  grown  on  a  wide  range 
of  soil  types  but  do  best  on  a  well- 
drained,  light  medium  loam  soil.  The 
best  pH  is  around  6.0  to  6.5. 

Beans  respond  to  liberal  fertilization 
but  are  particularly  sensitive  to  ferti¬ 
lizer  injury.  Therefore,  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  more  than  400  to  500 
pounds  of  fertilizer  in  the  row,  unless 
the  planter  places  the  fertilizer  in 
bands  2  or  3  inches  to  each  side  of 
and  a  little  below  the  seed. 

On  land  that  is  not  in  a  high  state 
of  fertility,  it  generally  pays  to  use 
1,000  pounds  of  a  5-10-10  fertilizer  or 
its  equivalent  per  acre.  If  the  land 
was  heavily  manured  the  preceding 
year  or  is  in  a  high  state  of  fertility, 
400  to  500  pounds  of  a  4-12-8  or  a 
5-10-5  fertilizer  should  be  sufficient. 
When  it  is  available,  the  use  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  containing  magnesium  is  recom¬ 
mended. 

—  a.a.  — 

RHUBARB  NEEDS 
FERTILIZER 

The  reason  why  many  rhubarb  plant¬ 
ings  fail  to  give  paying  yields  in  New 
Jersey,  according  to  local  specialists, 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 


NEW  Lit  AN  BERRY7  PICKER 


New  mechanical  cranberry  picker, 
operating  on  the  principle  of  a  vacuum 
cleaner,  is  tested  at  Hanson,  Mass,  by 
Antone  Lenari,  an  engineer,  left,  and 
Marcus  L.  UrannJ  right,  president  of 
Cranberry  Canners,  Inc. 

The  machine,  developed  by  growers 
in  collaboration  with  engineers  of 
United  States  Rubber  Company,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  revolutionize  the  harvesting 
of  cranberries.  In  its  present  form  it 
picks  as  fast  as  a  hand  picker.  Modifi¬ 


cations  are  being  made  to  increase  its 
speed. 

Berries  are  sucked  through  a  rubber- 
hose  held  near  the  vines  and  are  con¬ 
veyed  into  a  container  lined  with  rub¬ 
ber  to  prevent  bruising.  The  machine 
will  result  in  larger  cranberry  crops 
because  it  picks  cleaner  and  does  not 
damage  buds  needed  for  next  year’s 
crop,  growers  report.  The  machine  also 
destroys  bugs  and-  insects  which  plague 
cranberry  growers. 
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WHO  IS  LABOR? 


m |ce  that  |s  complex, 
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Ir.  A-C 
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WHO  IS  CAPITAL? 

Capital  doesn’t  wear  a  silk  hat  at  Allis- 
Chalmers.  “Capital”  consists  of  23,100  stock¬ 
holders  who  own  an  average  of  less  than  110 
shares  each.  Mr.  Capital  might  be  a  grocer,  a 
farmer,  a  widow,  a  school  teacher,  or  YOU. 

He  might  be  a  company  employee  in  the  office 
or  shop  or  an  officer  of  the  company. 

No  one  individual  or  family  owns  more  than  V2 
of  J  percent  of  the  total  stock  of  Allis-Chalmers. 

This  is  an  example  of  democratic  ownership  distinctive  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  large  corporations. 

WHO  IS  MANAGEMENT? 

Management  is  the  guiding  hand  (or  head) 
hired  by  the  owners  to  make  an  organization 
tick — and  click!  Management  coordinates  the 
efforts  of  individuals  and  sets  the  direction  the 
company  travels. 

Who  is  Mr.  Management  at  Allis-Chalmers  ? 

Not  just  the  officers  and  division  heads  of  the 
company.  Management  is  the  block  manager 
in  the  territory,  the  foreman  in  the  shop. 

Management  is  every  employee  from  errand  boy  to  president  who 
contributes  by  word  and  deed  to  the  progress  of  the  company. 

Speaking  of  errand  boys,  two  of  the  top  officers  of  Allis-Chalmers 
started  with  that  job.  Two  others  started  as  salesmen  in  the  field.  Two 
others  as  student  engineers.  All  Allis-Chalmers  officers  know  the 
business' from  the  ground  up-through  experience  with  the  company. 

Mr.  Management  doesn’t  wear  a  high  wing 'collar  at  Allis-Chalmers. 
Neither  does  he  have  any  monopoly  on  his  job. 


The  man  who  works  in  the  shop  is  spoken 
of  in  the  newspaper  as  “labor.”  Actually, 
he  may  be  a  skilled  craftsman,  as  much  a 
master  of  his  trade  as  a  dentist  or  a  surgeon. 

Actually  he  may  be  a  part  of  Manage¬ 
ment  by  reason  of  some  suggestion  he  has 
made  to  improve  a  process  or  a  product. 

Actually  he  may  be  a  part  of  Capital 
through  ownership  of  company  stock. 

The  fact  that  he  works  with  his  hands 
makes  him  no  less  a  part  of  Allis-Chalmers  than  the  man  or  woman 
who  works  at  a  desk.  The  terms  “Capital,”  “Management,”  and 
“Labor”  are  indefinite  and  overlapping.  Many  a  man  who  works  ia 
the  shop  is  actually  a  part  of  all  three  groups. 


JM*  Introducing  Mr. 

Who  then  is  Mr.  A-C?  He  is  a  combination 
of  23,100  stockholders,  25,000  employees, 
nearly  5,000  dealers  and  their  employees, 
and  more  than  10,000  suppliers  who  furnish 
in  excess  of  100,000  separate  items  for 
manufacture. 

He  symbolizes  a  company  in  which  no 
individual  or  family  owns  more  than  Vl  of 
1  percent  of  total  stock. 

His  is  a  company  which  contributes  some¬ 
thing  to  better  living  in  nearly  every  home 
in  America  —  in  supplying  machines  to 
grow  and  process  food,  generate  electricity, 
pump  water,  build  roads,  produce  building 
materials. 

Mr.  A-C  is  a  potent  contributor  to  the 
welfare  and  livelihood  of  millions  of  people. 
It  takes  the  right  hand,  left  hand,  head,  heart  and  pocketbook  to 
achieve  such  results.  No  one  part  of  him  can  do  the  job  alone. 

flLLIS'CHHIMERS 
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“Earlier  in  the  week  I  received  no¬ 
tice  from  Milt  Gray  of  the  firm  of 
Carney  and  Gray,  potato  dealers  in 
Wayland,  New  York,  that  they  had  in 
their  store  window  a  Sequoia  which 
weighed  4  pounds,  8V2  ounces,  grown 
on  the  farm  of  the  Balanger  Brothers 
near  Wayland.’’ — Torn  Murray ,  Farm 
Service  Director. 


legislation  to  remove  any  inequalities  and 
to  establish  full  and  equal  responsibilities 
and  benefits  for  employers  and  employees 
and  establishment  of  labor-industry  courts 
with  power  to  order  State  or  Federal 
seizure  and  operation  of  utility  or  indus¬ 
try  until  differences  are  settled  by  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  or  voluntary  arbitral 
tion. 

Wants  State  to  make  reasonable  ap¬ 
propriations  for  development  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  School  of  Nutrition  at  Cornell 
University. 

Wants  to  promote  voluntary  county 
rabies  vaccination  of  dogs  and  wants 
state  to  provide  facilities  and  pay  half 
cost  of  rabies  vaccination  of  cattle. 

Does  not  want  minimum  voting  age  re¬ 
duced. 

Wants  highway  program  extended 
eventually  to  bring  hard  roads  to  all 
farms  worth  farming. 

Approved  creating  one  cabinet  post  for 
Army  and  Navy  with  sub-officers  in 
charge  of  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Forces. 

Offered  full  support  and  influence  to 
plan  of  H.  E.  Babcock,  Ithaca,  to  bring 
more  meat,  dairy  products,  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables  to  American  tables. 

Wants  draft  boards  to  permit  boys  to 
go  on  to  college  when  they  quit  farming 
for  that  purpose. 

Opposed  a  resolution  calling  for  one 
year  compulsory  military  training. 

Urged  that  rural  school  buildings  be 
made  available  for  use  of  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  on  same  basis  as  for  use  by  fire¬ 
men’s  associations  and  the  Legion. 

Favored  expansion  of  state  police  force 
to  give  effective  patrol  to  rural  areas. 

Wants  to  retain  State  Fair  in  Onondaga 
County. 

Opposed  limiting  term  of  United  States 
President  to  one  term  of  six  years. 

Wants  repeal  of  Federal  3%  tax  on 
hauling  milk  and  other  farm  products. 

Asked  that  all  restrictions  on  produc< 
tion  and  distribution  of  sugar  be  removed. 

Approved  creation  of  a  new  laboratory 
at  State  Institute  at  Farmingdale  for 
promotion  of  poultry  and  duck  farming  oa 
Long  Island. 

—  a  .a.  — 

A  IMG  0\K 

“I  now  have  on  my  desk  a  potata 
that  weighs  4  pounds,  12  ounces,  grown 
on  the  farm  of  Edward  Krenzer  of 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  Sequoia 
grown  from  certified  seed  and  measures 
22”earound  the  long  way  and  is  a  good, 
sound  tuber. 

“Mr.  Krenzer  tells  me  that  he  grew 
twelve  acres  of  potatoes  this  year 
which  returned  a  yield  of  5,000  bushels. 


Tom  Murray  of  Radio  Station  WHAM  with 
the  4  lb.,  12  oz.  potato. 

I  am  inclosing  a  picture  of  the  king- 
size  spud  which  I  have  claimed  on  my 
farm  programs  is  the  largest  in  the 
world.  So  far  no  one  has  challenged 
that  claim. 
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hat  Science  Has  Learned 


about  Natural 


How  did  it  happen? 

There  are  thousands  of  square  miles  of  natural  nitrate 
deposits  in  the  barren,  rainless  desert  of  Northern 
Chile.  They  are  the  only  such  deposits  in  the  world, 
enough  to  last  for  hundreds  of  years.  How  did  they 
get  there? 


Chilean  Nitrate 


Bacteria,  Electricity?  Still  another  theory  is 
that  nitrifying  bacteria  converted  vast  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  ancient  vegetable  matter  to 
nitrate.  Another  idea  was  that  extraordinary 
atmospheric  disturbances  and  electrical  dis¬ 
charges  might  have  been  involved  in  the 
process. 


LAYERS  OF  NITRATE  ORE 


•  Long  ago,  science  established  that 
Chilean  Nitrate  is  a  truly  natural  ni¬ 
trate  fertilizer,  the  only  one  in  the 
world;  and  that,  being  natural,  it  is 
different  from  any  other  kind  of  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer.  In  short,  Chilean  Nitrate 
has  long  been  accepted  by  science 
and  farmers  alike  as  an, essential  part 
of  Nature’s  own  formula  for  greater 
yields  and  higher  quality  in  the  food 
produced  fc*  human  and  animal 
nutrition. 


vurni, 


UNCLE  NATCHEL’S 


Book  of  Experience 

“I  had  enough  Natural 
Chilean  Nitrate  this  year 
to  sidedress  about  one- 
third  of  my  cotton.  We 
had  a  very  dry  August, 
and  the  cotton  that  wasn’t 
sidedressed  turned  yellow 
and  lost  a  good  many 
leaves.  The  sidedressed 
cotton  stayed  green,  and 
the  bolls  were  bigger.  It 
was  the  same  effect  I  used 
to  get  with  a  nitrate  pot¬ 
ash  sidedressing.  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  sodium  in  the 
Chilean  Nitrate  acted 
about  like  potash  does.” 

-  From  R.  A.  W. 


Farmer’s  Forum 


Sea  Birds,  Sea  Weed?  One  scientist  reasoned 
that  guano,  the  droppings  of  vast  flocks  of 
sea  birds,  formed  the  basis  of  the  nitrate. 
Another  believed  hurricanes  piled  up  moun¬ 
tains  of  seaweed  on  shore,  which  slowly 
turned  into  nitrate  as  the  land  emerged 
from  the  water  to  form  the  inland  desert. 


The  Underground  Sea?  Later  theories  suggest 
that  shallow  underground  waters  soaked  up¬ 
ward,  so  to  speak,  and  after  evaporating, 
left  behind  their  nitrate  content. 

Thus  does  science  continually  seek  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  "magic  of  the  desert.”. 


State  Orange  Resolutions  Mirror 
New  York  Farm  Policies 


DURING  the  last  two  days  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange  conven¬ 
tion,  delegates  took  action  on  more 
than  140  resolutions  submitted  by  sub¬ 
ordinate  granges..  Busy  committees 
consolidated  many  duplicate  resolutions. 

Space  will  not  permit  full  discussion 
of  each  resolution  here  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  action 
taken.  Full  details  will  be  set  forth  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  sessions. 
Among  other  items  the  Grange: 

Opposed  repeal  of  the  law  prohibiting 
oleo  manufacturers  from  coloring  their 
product;  voted  that  taxes  now  imposed 
on  oleo  be  continued;  and  that  the  law 


permitting  use  of  butter  substitute  in  state 
institutions  be  repealed. 

Promised,  active  support  to  American 
Dairy  Association  in  research,  advertising 
and  merchandising  dairy  products. 

Favored  supplemental  state  appropria¬ 
tion  to  make  an  adequate  school  lunch 
available  to  all  children,  regardless  of 
economic  status. 

Disapproved  daylight  saving  time. 

Opposed  government  destruction  of  food 
to  regulate  prices. 

Favored  reduction  by  at  least  50%  of  the 
amount  of  grain  used  for  production  of 
alcoholic  beverages. 

Requested:  (a)  increased  State  aid  for 
central  and  rural  schools;  (b)  additional 


State  aid  to  schools  to  enable  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  of  teachers'  salaries. 

Urged  state  appropriation  of  3 y2  million 
dollars  for  improving,  over  a  5-year  per¬ 
iod,  buildings  and  equipment  in  the 
State’s  six  agricultural  and  technical  in¬ 
stitutes. 

Urged  more  state  highway  funds  for 
development  and  maintenance  of  county 
and  town  roads. 

Opposed  the  proposed  $125,000,000  Alle¬ 
gany  River  Flood  control  dam  at  Kinzua, 
Pa. 

Disapproved  present  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  law  and  administration  of  it  and 
recommended  that  no  benefits  be  paid 
''so  long  as  any  class  of  labor  which  that 
person  is  physically  able  to  perform  is 
available." 

Wants  study  made  to  provide  religious 
training  facilities  in  rural  and  central 
school  buildings. 

Favored  congressional  review  of  labor 


International  Harvester  has  received  permission 
to  use  the  statements  quoted  on  this  page, 
and  extends  its  thanks  to: 


GMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  COMPANY 
of  General  Motors  Corporation 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 
and  NEWSWEEK  MAGAZINE 


a  "In  Napoleon's  time.  It  took  nineteen 
farm  workers  to  supply  food  for  one 
person  off  the  farm.  Today,  one  farm  worker 
provides  food  for  four  hungry  people  else¬ 
where. 

"Early  in  the  last  century,  it  required  sixty- 
four  hours  of  work  to  produce  an  acre  of 
wheat.  Now  it  can  be  done  in  less  than  two 
and  one-half  hours. 

"This  means  that  the  record  crops  produced 
in  World  War  II  were  grown  and  harvested 
by  26  million  fewer  persons  than  would  have 
been  required  if  early  1800  methods  were 
still  in  use." 

-GMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  DIVISION 
of  General  Motors  Corporation 


"When  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was 
founded  in  1846,  it  took  three-quarters 
of  the  total  population  to  produce  food  and 
fiber  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves  and  the 
other  one-quarter  living  in  towns  and  cities. 

"Today  25  per  cent  do  that  job— and  do  it 
better!" 

-THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 


C^HE  items  at  the  left,  Nos.  1  and  2,  from  statements 
published  recently,  bring  a  feeling  of  pride  to  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester.  They  remind  us  of  this  Company’s 
part  in  the  great  record  of  American  agriculture. 

The  seventy  thousand  men  and  women  who  devote 
their  lives  to  service  under  the  IH  symbol  think  back 
to  1831,  to  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick  and  the  First  Reaper. 
They  think  of  what  the  engineers  and  builders  have 
accomplished  in  the  115  years  that  have  followed.  They 
are  proud  of  the  part  this  company  has  played,  in  the 
advance  of  power-and-machine-farming  —  and  of  what 
it  is  building  today. 

Item  No.  3,  at  the  right,  is  different.  It  carries  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  warning  for  every  farmer... In  the  coming  year 
International  Harvester  will  do  its  utmost  to  provide  all 
farmers  with  the  machines  they  need.  These  machines 
carry  many  safeguards  for  safety.  Nevertheless,  when 
you  use  this  equipment:  Take  Time  to  be  Careful. 
Yours  for  better  living  on  the  family  farm. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Safety  on  the  Farm:  "  'Farming  is  to- 
day  one  of  the  most  hazardous  of  all 
occupations/  warned  Dr.  H.  H.  Young  and 
Dr.  Ralph  K.  Ghormley  of  the  Mayo  Clinic. 
Making  a  nine-year  study  of  farm  accidents 
treated  at  the  clinic,  they  found  these  in¬ 
cluded  at  least  65  serious  cases  each  year. 
(Note:  Of  the  17,500  occupational  accident 
deaths  in  the  United  States  in  1944,  4,300,  or 
25  per  cent,  involved  farmers.) 

"In  this  series,  falls  led  all  other  causes  of 
accidents— most  commonly  falls  from  some 
piece  of  farm  equipment— and  they  caused  a 
mortality  rate  of  5  per  cent.  Second  place, 
with  186  victims,  were  accidents  from  farm 
machinery.  The  third,  with  104  cases,  were 
accidents  caused  by  livestock.  Although  the 
bull  is  generally  supposed  to  be  most  danger¬ 
ous,  horses  accounted  for  most  of  the  injuries 
—  66  accidents. 

"  'The  first  step  in  prevention  is  education 
in  safety  methods/  the  Mayo  doctors  said. 
'The  operation  of  farm  equipment  demands 
as  much  understanding  and  respect  as  the 
running  of  a  moving  locomotive.' " 

-NEWSWEEK  MAGAZINE,  July  15,  1948 
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Ottawa  Farmer 

Hydraulic  Front  End  Loader 

is  GUARANTEED  to  out-perform 
and  out-last  any  loader  on  the, 
market  or  your  money  will  be 
cheerfully  refunded. 

‘Suite  to  dlcut 

The  first  "OTTAWA  LOADER” 
built  is  still  giving  its  owner  satis¬ 
factory  service  after  more  than  5 
years  continuous  use  on  his  farm. 
There  is  a  reserve  of  power  and 
strength  built  into  every 
OTTAWA  LOADER.  This  reserve 
enables  the  toughest  farm  jobs  to 
be  handled  without  strain  on 
loader  or  tractor  thus  adding 
years  of  unfailing,  satisfactory 
service.  All  of  these  claims  have 
been — 

“Proved  ok  ttie  'P<vuk 

Actual  service  under  toughest  farm  con¬ 
ditions  back  our  GUARANTEE  that  the 
OTTAWA  FARMER  Hydraulic  Loader 
will — Lift  up  to  3,000  pounds — Raise 
loads  over  8  feet — Fill,  raise  and  dump 
fork  load  in  3  0  seconds.  The  OTTAWA 
LOADER  is  engineered  to  last  the  life  of 
your  tractor,  with  ordinary  care.  Op¬ 
erates  from  tractor  seat,  assures  clear 
vision,  easily  attached  or  detached,  saves 
manpower,  puts  tractor  power  to  work. 

Bulldozer  blade,  Sweeprake  and  Hay¬ 
stacking  attachments  available. 

Available  for  Most  Models  of  Standard 
Make  Tractors 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  MAIL  THE  ATTACHED 
COUPON  TODAY 


OTTAWA  Steel  Products,  Inc. 

Dept.a.A.i  ,  Ottawa,  Kansas 

Please  send  me  your  illustrated  folder 
and  complete  information  on  the  "GUAR¬ 
ANTEED"  OTTAWA  FARMER  Hydraulic 
Loader. 

I  am  a - Farmer  _ Dealer 

Name — .... .  _ _ 

Address—— _ _ _ 

Town -  State _ _ 


DEALER'S  ATTENTION 
Good  Territories  Still  Available  for 
Aggressive  Dealers 

OTTAWA  STEEL 

PRODUCTS,  INC. 

OTTAWA,  KANSAS 


Chief  Earl  Harrison  of  Milford,  N.  J.,  explains  the  equipment  of  his  Volunteer  Fire 
Company  and  how  it  works  at  a  zone  meeting  of  rural  residents  called  to  develop 
a  closer  understanding  between  the  rural  folks  and  the  fire  company.  There  are  19 
volunteer  fire  companies,  in  the  county  and  each  have  a  definite  zone  to  cover. 

How  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J., 


pany.  The  old  Jones  farm  may  have 
been  the  Peters  Farm  or  the  Brown 
Farm  all  within  the  memory  of  the 
smoke  eaters.  The  fire  block  system 
was  developed  by  placing  a  grid  over 
the  county  map  so  that  all  parts  of  the 
county  were  covered  by  squares  %  of 
a  mile  across.  The  number  of  the  block 
is  determined  by  the  squares  and  a 
zone  letter  prefixes  the  number.  Thus, 
R-39-31  is  a  small  square  on  the  map 
in  the  Flemington  Zone.  Each  fire  com¬ 
pany  has  a  fire  block  map  by  which 
to  locate  the  fire. 

The  Fire  Block  System  also  helps 
the  telephone  company  in  knowing 


Controls  FARM  FIRES 


THE  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice  really  started  something  a  few 
years  ago  when  they  took  the  Fire 
Prevention  Week  idea  and  decided  to 
enlarge  on  it  and  launch  a  real  fire 
prevention  program.  From  a  modest 
start  it  has  developed  in  three  years 
into  a  fire  prevention  program  which 
has  zoned  the  county  into  definite  ter¬ 
ritories  for  which  each  of  the  nineteen 
volunteer  fire  companies  is  responsible. 
It  has  developed  a  fire  reporting  sys- 


ings  to  acquaint  rural  residents  with 
the  services  the  company  was  able  to 
provide.  The  cooperation  of  these  rural 
residents  was  sought  in  getting  better 
support  from  municipal  bodies  for  the 
fire  company  and  in  providing  water 
supplies  so  that  the  company’s  effort 
could  be  more  effective  when  it  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  scene  of  the  fire. 

Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  farmers  in  many  sections  of  the 
county  were  in  doubt  as  to  which  com¬ 
pany  to1  call  in  case  of  a  fire,  and  cases 
were  cited  when  three  different  com¬ 
panies  delayed  responding  to  a  fire  call 
feeling  that  the  request  really  belonged 
to  another’s  territory.  In  other  cases 
three  companies  responded  and  a  dis¬ 
pute  over  whose  responsibility  it  was 
made  some  delay  in  fire  control. 

The  fire  block  system  was  developed 
to  make  it  easier  for  fire  companies  to 
locate  the  fire.  Properties  in  Hunter¬ 
don  County  have  changed  hands  rather 
rapidly  during  recent  years  and  names 
mean  little  or  nothing  to  the  fire  com¬ 

4  Blank  spaces  on  the  map  of  Hunterdon 
County  show  areas  not  covered  before  the 
county  was  zoned.  Dark  shaded  areas 
show  overlapping  of  companies. 


The  local  telephone  exchange  has  a  fire 
zone  map  and  an  alphabetical  list  of  zones 
and  zone  letters.  Thus,  when  call  R-39-31 
comes  to  the  switchboard  the  operator  re¬ 
fers  to  her  list  and  knows  which  fire  com¬ 
pany  to  call. 

which  fire  company  to  call.  For  in¬ 
stance,  through  the  Flemington  Central 
come  calls  for  the  Flemington,  Ringoes, 
Three  Bridges,  and  possibly  two  or 
three  other  outlying  companies.  The 
Zone  letter  indicates  to  the  operator 
the  fire  company  to  call.  Rural  people 
have  been  encouraged  to  place  the  fire 
block  number  on  their  barns,  silos  or 
other  conspicuous  place  so  that  people 
riding  by  will  know  the  fire  block  num¬ 
ber  of  the  property.  Firemen  claim  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  fires  are  re¬ 
ported  by  people  riding  by.  It  also  at¬ 
taches  the  fire  block  number  definitely 
and  permanently  to  the  property  so 
that  it  will  never  be  forgotten  or  lost. 

Gatherings  of  rural  people  in  Grange 
meetings,  county-wide  meetings  and 
fairs  and  the  young  folks  in  schools 
have  been  used  to  publicize  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  to  create  interest  in  it.  It’s 
a  long-time  program  which  the  county 
rural  fire  prevention  committee  hopes 
to  develop  throughout  the  years  to 
come  and  make  fire  protection  more 
effective. 


Max  Gutzwiller  of  Copper  Hill  posts  his 
fire  block  number  plainly  on  the  barn  so 
that  everyone  around  the  farmstead  will 
get  to  know  the  number  as  well  as  they 
know  their  own  name.  It  can  also  be  seen 
from  the  road  so  that  passersby  will  know 

it  in  case  a  fire  is  detected. 

• 

tern  in  cooperation  with  the  telephone 
company  so  that  fires  can  be  reported 
quickly  and  located  quickly  by  the  fire 
company.  The  program  has  also  de¬ 
veloped  a  fire  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  rural  residents  so  that  there  will  be 
fewer  and  less  destructive  fires. 

The  two  sponsoring  agencies  called 
in  the  county’s  firemen’s  association  to 
analyze  the  problem  and  from  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  chiefs  of  the  volunteer 
companies  the  program  developed. 
Each  of  the  volunteer  companies  coop¬ 
erated  with  the  Extension  Service  and 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  holding  meet¬ 


To  America’s  Producers, 
America’s 


As  this  new  year  begins,  America’s 
ranchers  and  farmers  are  busy  with  their 
winter  work — feeding  and  caring  for  their  live¬ 
stock.  And  all  America  is  again  properly  grate¬ 
ful  to  you  who  produce  the  food  to  keep  us  the 
world’s  best  fed  people. 

To  you  who  ride  the  range  from  Montana  to 
Texas  .  .  .  whose  teams  and  tractors  till  the  na¬ 
tion’s  fertile  acres  .  .  .  who  have  labored  hard, 
long  hours  .  .  .  who,  with  soil  and  seed,  sun¬ 
shine  and  rain,  grass  and  grain,  have  achieved 
miracle  after  miracle  of  food  production— to 
you  America  gives  thanks !  Thanks  for  the  part 
you  have  had  in  all-time  record  crops  of  wheat 
and  corn . . .  for  bumper  yields  of  small  grains . . . 
for  livestock  numbers  at  high  levels . . .  for  soar¬ 
ing  dairy  and  poultry  production.  This  abun¬ 
dance  of  food  which  you  have  produced  means 


better  nutrition  for 
millions  of  families  —  because 
good  nutrition  is  just  good  food  that’s  good  for  you. 

Vital  as  it  is,  production  is  only  part  of  the 
nutritional  job.  Food  must  be  processed.  It 
has  to  be  transported  from  surplus-producing 
areas  to  the  markets  where  there  are  great 
numbers  of  people  to  eat  it.  Here  is  where 
Swift  &  Company  comes  into  the  picture.  It’s 
our  job  to  provide  many  of  the  services  re¬ 
quired  in  bringing  the  foods  which  you  produce 
to  the  dinner  tables  of  the  nation.  Together  we 
are  in  a  vitally  important  industry.  Because 
nutrition  is  our  business  and  yours,  together 
we  can  help  build  a  stronger,  healthier  America. 


Things  are  NOT  always  as  They  seem 


A  1-inch  pipe  and  a  4-inch  pipe  run  water  into  gal¬ 
lon  pails.  It  seems  as  if  the  4-inch  pipe  would  fill  4 
times  as  many  pails  in  a  given  time.  The  truth  is 
that  it  will  fill  16  gallon  pails  while  the  1-inch  pipe 
is  filling  one. 

When  you  read  something  like  this:  "Meat  in 
commercial  storage  on  January  1  was  about  590,- 
000,000  pounds*”,  it  sounds  like  a  lot  of  meat. 


But  this  big  country  consumes  about  50,000,000 
pounds  of  meat  every  day.  So  when  you  figure  it 
out,  this  reserve  supply  in  commercial  storage  is 
only  enough  to  last  12  days. 

Yes,  some  meat  is  frozen  during  months  of  peak 
production  and  stored  until  months  of  low  pro¬ 
duction.  But  practically  all  of  the  beef,  veal  and 
lamb  that  is  in  storage  is  the  kind  preferred  for 
meat  loaves,  sausage,  prepared  meats — not  the 
kind  that  goes  pver  the  butcher’s  block  as  steaks, 
roasts,  chops,  etc.  Also,  the  amount  frozen  is  rela¬ 
tively  small,  as  it  has  never  exceeded  1.9%  of  the 
annual  beef  production,  9/10  of  1%  of  the  lamb, 
less  than  6%  of  the  pork. 

*The  five-year  average  for  1941-1945.  Does 
not  include  meat  owned  by  the  government. 


Soda  Bill  Sez: 

.  .  .  that  labor  saved  is  money  made, 
speak  well  of  your  enemies — you  made  them. 


Meat  Packers’  Risks 

Meat  is  perishable.  It  cannot 
be  held  for  prices  to  go  up.  Like 
all  meat  packers,  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany  must  sell,  within  a  few 
days,  this  perishable  product 
for  what  it  will  bring — no  matter 
what  price  we  paid  for  it. 

We  take  risks  in  both  buying  and  selling.  In 
buying  livestock  the  meat  packer  must  pay 
the  price  established  by  competitive  bidding 
of  over  26,000  slaughterers.  If  the  meat  packer 
overestimates  the  quality  of  an  animal,  or  the 
amount  of  meat  the  animal  will  produce,  or 
the  market  demand  for  the  meat,  he  will  lose 
money.  Hidden  bruises,  wounds,  or  other  de¬ 
fects  can  create  losses  on  any  animal. 

In  selling,  the  meat  packer  must  also  follow 
the  market  trends  established  by  those  who 
buy  the  meats.  He  stands  the  risk  that  meat 
demand  will  fall  off  and  prices  decline  between 
the  day  he  buys  the  livestock  and  the  day  he 
sells  the  meat — also  the  risk  of  accidents  and 
delays  in  transit  which  can  wash  out  his  profit. 

An  average  profit  of  less  than  2  %  on  sales  is 
a  small  return  for  taking  these  substantial 

business  risks.  r ..  r .  t 

r.p\.Qirobson. 

Agricultural  Research  Department 


Dr.  H.  W.  Schultz 


He  Puts  the  NEW  in  Nutrition 

We’d  like  you  to  meet  a  Swift  scien¬ 
tist,  Dr.  H.  W.  Schultz.  He  is  head  of 
the  nutrition  division  of  our  research 
laboratories.  The  work  of  Dr.  Schultz 
and  his  associates  is  mighty  impor¬ 
tant  to  all  of  us  in  the  livestock-meat 
industry.  They  develop  new  products 
which  open  new  markets  for  meats. 
This  widens  outlets  for  your  livestock. 

Dr.  Schultz  is  the  father  of  three  children.  As  a  scien¬ 
tist  he  knew  growing  children  needed  the  body-build¬ 
ing  proteins  of  meat.  As  a  father  he  knew  the  trouble 
of  scraping  and  straining  meats  for  the  baby  and  dic¬ 
ing  meat  for  the  older  children.  An  idea  was  born: 
perhaps  Swift  &  Company  could  discover  a  way  to 
prepare  canned  meats  suitable  for  babies.  A  research 
project  was  undertaken.  The  scientists  went  to  work! 

The  research  took  more  than  two  years.  The  Swift 
people  consulted  with  leading  doctors,  child  specialists. 
They  agreed  that  special  meats  for  babies  would  be  a 
good  thing.  Many  methods  of  preparing  various  kinds 
of  meats  were  tried.  Hundreds  of  feeding  tests  were 
made  by  families  with  small  children.  Finally,  six 
kinds  of  meat  were  approved  by  the  doctors,  nutrition¬ 
ists,  mothers,  and  the  babies  themselves.  Placed  on 
the  market  in  test  cities,  these  products  won  imme¬ 
diate  acceptance.  They  are  now  being  sold  in  many 
cities,  and  facilities  for  their  manufacture  are  being 
expanded. 

These  new  products — strained  and  diced  meats  for 
babies— create  a  big  new  market  for  meats.  There  are 
millions  of  baby  appetites  to  satisfy. 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN 


City  Cousin,  fresh  from  town, 
Says  the  w ether  gets  him  down. 


*£c<jan%  fffteci/ie  fai 

Navy  Bean  Soup 


Vi  tablespoon  salt 
Vs  teaspoon  pepper 
Va  teaspoon  dry  mustard 
2  tablespoons  flour 
4  frankfurters 


1  pint  dried  navy  beans 

2  quarts  water 
1  cup  sliced  onion 
1  cup  diced  celery 

3  tablespoons  butter 

Soak  beans  in  water  for  several  hours  or  overnight. 
Drain,  add  water.  Fry  onion  and  celery  in  butter. 
Add  to  beans,  simmer  3  to  4  hours  or  until  beans 
are  soft,  adding  more  water  as  wafer  cooks  away. 
When  tender,  save  out  1  cup  beans.  Rub  other 
beans  through  sieve.  Reheat  to  boiling  point.  Add 
seasonings  and  flour  mixed  with  Va  cup  water. 
Garnish  with  hot  sliced  frankfurters  and  whole 
beans.  Yield:  4  servings. 


Know-Don’t  guess-in  1947 

by  Tyrus  R.  Timm 
Texas  A.  &  M.  College 

An  adequate  record  book  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  and  valuable  tool.  It 
usually  pays  good  dividends  for  the 
few  minutes  it  takes  out  of  the  day’s 
work  to  keep  it  up  to  date.  Tyrus  R.  Timm 

Specifically,  a  record  book  helps  a  farmer  or  rancher: 
Operate  in  a  businesslike  way. 

Learn  more  about  the  details  of  his  business 
than  ever  before. 

Know  exactly  how  much  he  is  making  from 
his  land  and  his  work. 

Find  out  the  weak  spots  in  his  enterprises. 

Tell  whether  or  not  his  operations  are 
working  out  as  planned. 

Prepare  a  plan  for  future  operations. 

Itemize  investments,  receipts,  and  expenses. 
Figure  the  efficiency  of  his  production  methods. 
Provide  a  record  of  all  business  transactions. 
Keep  track  of  bills  owed  by  or  to  the  farm 
or  ranch. 

Establish  a  sound  basis  for  credit. 

Comply  with  government  programs. 

Prepare  income  tax  returns. 

There  are  farm  and  ranch  record  books  especially 
prepared  for  each  state  which  can  help  you  save 
time  and  money.  Write  to  your  state  agricultural 
college  and  obtain  one.  Properly  used,  it  will  give 
you  a  better  understanding  of  your  business  and 
may  open  the  way  to  increased  profits. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS  — AND  YOURS 

Right  Eating  Aads  Life  to  Yoar  Years  —  and  Years  to  Yowr  Lite 
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Don't  Divide  your 
Profits  with 


Woven  Hunger 

Unexplained  slumps  in  production  and  reproduction  can 
quickly  wipe  out  hard  earned  dairy  herd  profits.  They  may 
be  caused  by: — 

" HIDDEN  HUNGER" — Lack  of  essential  mineral  elements 
needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth, 
peak  production  and  reproduction. 

Take  no  chances  with  profits  —  protect  your  stock  against  “Hidden 
Hunger”  by  supplementing  their  daily  ration  with  Near’s  MinRaltone. 
Because  MinRaltone  contains  11  Hidden-Hunger-Fighting  mineral 
elements  (plus  vitamin  D),  essential  for  rapid  growth,  sturdy  health 
and  top  production  and  reproduction,  its  regular,  year ’round  feeding 
is  your  safe-guard  from  those  costly  profit  losses  which  may  result  from 
mineral  deficiencies.  Write  for  free  literature  and  the  MinRaltone 
Plan  of  supplementary  feeding. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


MinRaltone. 


a!S 


( MIN 


ALTON  E\ 


Copr.  1946  Near’s  Food  Co.,  Inc. 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


SAMPLES  FOR  TESTING 


ALFALFA 


Hardy  | 
U.  S.. 

I  highly 
1  cleaned 
High  germination 
Real  Value. 

JUKW8 


/To  Every  Farmer  who  Needs)  Save  Money  on  Quality  Farm  Seeds 

t  Seed  and  Writes  For  Catalog/^  RecteanecL  Tested.  Labeled  Seeds  at  astonishingly 

low  prices  foT  this  year!  Buy  with  j  positive  guarantee  oi  satisfaction.  Get  Free  Samples. 
Catalog  and  Low  Prices.  We  buy  and  sell  direct  and  save  you  real  money  Offer  Red 
Cluver  (25%  Timothy)  $20.00  bu.:  Scarified  Sweet  Clover  $3.30)  New  Fancy  Brome 
3.7U;  Timothy  $3.50:  Lespedeza  $2.60:  Clover  and  Timothy,  mixed.  $6.75.  etc. 

Scores  cf  other  seed  values  AU  seed  guaranteed  satisfactory, 
subject  to  60  days  test 

PVp  B7K?  Get  Big  new  1947  Bargain  Seed  Book,  also  Free  Samples 
iKEEi  of  any  Farm  Seeds  you  are  interested  in.  Compare  our 
low  direct  prices  now  scarcity  conditions  are  advancing  markets.  Don't 
wait  write  for  catalog  and  full  information  today,  address— 


AMERICAN  FIELD  SEED  CO.®  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


GOLDEN  ROSE  OF  CHINA 

and  other  beautiful  roses 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  S,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


When  writinq  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Ottawa  Log  Saw 


EASY  TO  CUT 
CORD 
I^WOOD 

iriees  ever  known.  There  is  a  big 


Wood  is  bringing  the  highest  prices  ever  known.  There  is  a  big 
demand  everywhere.  Use  an  OTTAWA  Log  Saw,  easily  operated. 
Fells  trees,  saws  limbs.  Turn  your  wood  lot  into  money. 


Fells  trees,  saws  I _ _ _ „  .  _ 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  j 3 1  Wood  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS 


SIX  OF  THE  EIGHT  WINNERS  of  the  American  Agriculturist  Achievement  Award  were 
present  at  the  New  York  State  Grange  meeting  at  Saratoga  to  receive  the  Award, 
Left  to  right:  Howard  Krogh,  Troy,  Juvenile  Grange;  Richard  Test,  Elba,  Boy  Scout; 
Alfred  Wade,  Whitney  Point,  Future  Farmer;  Fred  Townsend,  Waterville,  Boy  Scout; 
Dorothy  DeLong,  Gouverneur,  Juvenile  Grange;  Bruce  E.  Wheeler,  Seneca  Falls,  4-H. 
Unable  to  attend  were  Shirley  McElwain,  Fort  Covington,  4-H,  and  Lewis  J.  Rashford, 
Clinton,  Future  Farmer.  The  Achievement  Award  is  given  annually  by  American 
Agriculturist  to  two  members  of  four  youth  organizations  for  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment  and  leadership  in  the  organization  to  which  they  belong. 


THEODORE  L.  WHITE,  JK.,  (left),  Madison,  Conn.,  5th  place  winner  in  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  speaking  contest  at  the  recent  F.  F.  A.  Convention,  and  CARL  BARBIC, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  recently  elected  Vice  President  of  the  F.  F.  A.  at  its  19th  annual 
convention  at  Kansas  City.  He  was  also  awarded  the  "American  Farmer"'  degree,  th« 
highest  in  the  F.  F.  A.  Other  New  York  boys  who  also  won  the  honor  were:  Ralph 
Bowerman,  Victor;  Glenn  OIney,  Victor;  Roger  Gleason,  Groton;  William  Bates,  Goshen. 


THESE  4-H  CLUB  MEMBERS  from  the  Northeast  are  state  clothing  achievement  cham¬ 
pions  who  won  trips  to  the  National  4-H  Club  Congress  offered  by  The  Spool  Cotton 
Company.  From  left  to  right  they  are:  Doris  Bursey,  Lowell,  Mass.;  Hazel  Gould, 
Perkinsville,  Vt.;  Marion  G.  Goewey,  Nassau,  N.  Y.;  Nancy  Carleen,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Harriet  D.  Stone,  Tilton,  N.  H.;  and  Carolyn  Alice  Harmon,  Perham,  Maine.  As  Na¬ 
tional  Champions,  Miss  Harmon,  Miss  Goewey  and  Miss  Stone  were  awarded  college 
scholarships  in  home  economics. 

t  SIX  CONTESTANTS  in  the  State  School  Speaking  Contest  at  the  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Grange.  They  are,  left  to  right:  Raymond  Cook,  Cobleskill 
School;  Frank  Winchester,  Delhi;  Miss  Dvorah  Lederer,  Farmingdale;  Alfred  Ercolano, 
Canton;  Jack  Jones,  Alfred;  and  Robert  Newkirk,  Morrisville.  Winners  were:  Robert 
Newkirk,  first;  Alfred  Ercolano,  second  and  Jack  Jones,  third. 
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Pigs  in  Winter  Time 

—  2^  tyo/ut  'ZOMttuztt  — 


FALL  farrowed  pigs  suffer  more  from 
nutritional  deficiencies  than  do  pigs 
that  are  farrowed  in  spring  or  summer 
and  are  given  access  to  pasture  during 
the  growing  and  fattening  period.  Many 
of  these  abnormal  conditions  can  be 
avoided  by  including  good  quality  hay 
in  the  rations  and  by  giving  the  pigs 
free  access  to  a  mineral  mixture. 

Feed  Them  Hay:  Second  cutting  al¬ 
falfa  hay  is  an  excellent  feed  for  swine 
of  any  age.  It  should  be  ground  and 
fed  at  the  rate  of  at  least  5  per  cent, 
and  preferably  ten  per  cent  (by  weight) 
of  the  ration  for  dry  lot  feed  pigs.  From 
10  to  20  per  cent  of  this  high  quality 
hay  may  be  included  in  the  rations  for 
the  bred  sows.  It  may  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  grind  hay  of  good  quality  for 
the  sows,  because  they  usually  will  eat 
enough  long  hay  if  it  is  kept  before 
them  in  hay  racks  and  if  grains  are  not 
too  liberally  fed. 

When  second  cutting  alfalfa  hay  is 
not  available,  then  second  cutting 
clover,  or  first  cutting  alfalfa  or  clover, 
or  even  good  soybean  hay,  may  be  used. 
If  facilities  for  grinding  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  then  the  leaves  that  shatter  from 
the  hay  as  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  mow 
may  be  used. 

Minerals  and  Salt:  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  high  priced  or  extremely 
complex  mineral  mixtures  to  pigs  or 
hogs.  A  mixture,  by  weight,  of  two 
parts  ground  limestone,  two  parts  of 
ground  steamed  bonemeal  and  one  part 
salt  should  be  adequate.  This  mixture 
may  be  kept  before  the  swine  at  all 
times,  especially  when  the  ration  fed 
is  low  in  calcium  and  phosphorus.  Io¬ 
dized  salt  should  be  fed  to  all  bred 


I  have  come  into  possession  of  a  pre¬ 
war  maple  syrup  evaporator  which  is 
badly  covered  with  niter  in  spots,  and 
I  would  like  to  clean  it  up.  None  of  the 
local  tinsmiths  seem  to  know  just  what 
to  use  to  remove  such  niter.  I  believe  the 
pans  are  worth  cleaning  up  as  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  them  is  heavier  and  better  than 
the  new  on  sale. 

Ordinarily  steel  wool  and  elbow 
grease  will  remove  the  malate  of  lime 
“sugar  sand”  from  the  pans.  However, 
in  your  case  more  drastic  action  would 
be  required.  A  weak  solution  of  muri¬ 
atic  acid  (hydrochloric)  is  recommend¬ 
ed.  Allow  it  to  stand  in  the  pans  long 
enough  for  it  to  attack  the  sugar  sand; 
then  scrape  with  a  dull  instrument  that 
will  not  gouge  the  metal.  Be  sure  to 
rinse  thoroughly  so  that  there  will  be 
no  chemical  left  to  attack  the  metal. — • 
J.  A.  Cope. 

*  *  * 

Please  send  me  any  information  you 
possess  on  burning  out  stumps  with 
chemicals. 

The  use  of  chemicals  to  remove  tree 
stumps  is  not  practical,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  a  sufficient  con¬ 
centration  of  any  chemical  solution 
that  will  disintegrate  the  wood  fibres 
of  the  stump.  It  becomes  too  costly, 
and  the  chemical  solution  is  diluted  by 
rain  and  snow  water.  Chemicals  have 
been  used  beneath  the  bark  of  stumps 
to  prevent  their  spreading,  but  all  this 
does  is  kill  the  living  tissue  so  that 
further  growth  will  not  occur. 

■  The  quickest  way  to  remove  a  stump 
is  through  the  use  of  dynamite.  An¬ 
other  easy  way  to  cause  a  stump  to 
disintegrate  is  to  pile  wet  grasses, 
leaves,  or  hay  around  the  stump  so  as 
to  keep  the  wood  of  the  stump  satur- 


sows  and  gilts.  If  the  salt  is  mixed  with 
the  feed,  it  should  be  mixed  at  the  rate 
of  y3  to  %  pound  for  each  100  pounds 
of  the  nfixture  of  grain  and  concen¬ 
trates  that  are  fed. 

Winter  Shelter:  Fall  pigs  require 
better  quarters  and  more  protection 
from  the  weather  than  spring  pigs.  The 
older  hogs  in  the  breeding  herd  seem 
to  do  well  when  their  only  shelter  in 
winter  is  a  colony  house,  but  these 
quarters  are  not  ideal  for  pigs.  If  the 
pig  is  cold,  he  will  huddle  in  a  corner 
with  his  pen  mates  when  he  should 
spend  his  time  at  the  self-feeder  or 
hog  trough.  A  four-month-old  pig  can 
withstand  much  colder  weather  than 
one  that  is  only  eight  weeks  old.  For 
this  reason  most  pork  producers  pre¬ 
fer  pigs  that  are  farrowed  in  August 
or  early  September,  because  they  are 
well  started  when  cold  weather  sets  in. 

Farmers  who  own  only  a  brood  sow 
or  two  usually  do  not  have  a 
barn  that  was  built  especially  for  hogs, 
but  they  usually  are  able  to  provide 
a  few  pens  in  one  of  their  barns  that 
are  well  suited  for  fall  pigs.  An  old 
horse  stall  is  a  good  place  for  a  few 
pigs.  The  hog  pen  floor  should  be  well 
drained,  should  be  equipped  with  a 
trough,  and  should  be  kept  clean  and 
well  bedded.  A  small  pig  nest  covered 
with  straw  and  located  in  one  corner 
of  the  pen  may  be  an  excellent  addi¬ 
tion  for  late  farrowed  fall  pigs.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  build  a  frame  or  curb 
around  the  portion  of  the  pen  that  is 
used  as  sleeping  quarters.  The  pig  will 
keep  his  bed  and  will  keep  his  pen  in 
good  order  if  he  has  a  little  coopera¬ 
tion  from  his  owner. 


ated  with  water  at  all  times.  This  will 
permit  the  growth  of  wood-destroying- 
fungi  and  the  stump  will  become  dis¬ 
integrated  to  the  point  where  it  may 
be  knocked  over  with  a  sledge  ham¬ 
mer.  This  will  take  several  years  to 
accomplish,  depending  upon  the  kind 
of  tree,  but  there  is  practically  no  ef¬ 
fort  involved  except  through  the  piling 
of  grasses  or  hay  around  the  stump. 
—Professor  Ralph  Unger,  N.  Y.  8.  Col¬ 
lege  of  Forestry. 

#  *  * 

I  have  been  using  leaves  as  a  source 
of  humus  for  my  garden.  This  past  sum¬ 
mer  the  trees  were  sprayed  with  a  poison 
spray.  Is  there  any  possibility  that  this 
poison  would  kill  the  earth  worms  in  the 
soil,  which  I  feel  are  quite  important? 

There  is  no  chance  that  any  damage 
will  be  done.  To  illustrate  the  point, 
plenty  of  earth  worms  are  found  in 
potato  fields  which  have  been  sprayed 
heavily. 

There  is  another  point  that  you 
should  consider,  namely,  that  turning 
under  a  heavy  application  of  leaves  or 
other  plant  material  which  has  not  de¬ 
cayed  may  actually  lessen  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  your  soil  temporarily.  It 
appears  that  the  bacteria  which  cause 
decay  may  tie  up  available  nitrogen 
temporarily.  Therefore,  it  is  better 
either  to  make  a  compost  pile  or  to 
be  careful  that  you  do  not  plow  under 
much  plant  material  at  one  time. 

*  *  * 

Do  you  know  of  any  evidence  to  show 
whether  cows  produce  more  milk  when 
they  are  kept  in  the  barn  all  winter,  or 
when  they  are  allowed  out  occasionally 
for  exercise? 

We  do  not  know  of  any  experiments, 
but  many  excellent  dairymen  believe 
that  it  is  a  good  idea  to  let  cows  out 
for  exercise.  However,  cows  are  crea¬ 
tures  of  habit.  Let  them  out  every 
day  that  the  weather  is  reasonably 
decent,  rather  than  to  let  them  out  only 
occasionally. 


CENTURIES  of  breeding  for  more  and  more  milk  produc¬ 
tion  has  resulted  in  the  marvelously  complex  and  highly 
developed  udder  of  the  modern  dairy  cow.  It  has  incredibly 
large  milk  producing  capacity  ...  it  is  sensitive  . . .  equally  re¬ 
sponsive  to  both  proper  and  improper  handling  and  condi¬ 
tions.  It  cannot  function  normally  or  at  full  productivity  unless 
it  is  kept  in  sound,  healthy  condition. 

At  milking  time  . . .  attached  to  the  udder,  the  De  Laval 
Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  actually  seems  to  become  part  of 
it.  It  is  uniform  and  gentle . . .  kind  to  the  sensitive  udder. 
De  Laval  Speedway  Comfort  Teat  Cups  cause  no  undue  pull 
on  or  distortion  of  the  sensitive  tissues  . . .  the  suspensory 
ligaments  are  not  strained  or  distorted.  Its  uniform,  gentle 
action  results  in  most  rapid  milk  "let  down”,  longer  lactation 
periods  and  maximum  milk  yield. 

See  Your  Local  De  Laval  Dealer 


THE  DE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC  SPUDmr  MILKER 


Fast  and  uniform  milking  gets  the  best  milking  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  a  proved  fact . .  .  and  can  be  demonstrated 
by  any  dairyman  for  himself.  And... these  two  quali¬ 
ties  are  built-in  features  of  the  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Speedway  Milker  which  ...  in  fact  ...  is  the  only 
milker  that  gives  you  both  fast  milking  . . .  and  abso¬ 
lutely  uniform  pulsations  controlled  by  magnetic  forag* 


THE  DE  LAVAL  Sterling  MILKER 


Thousands  of  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  users  are 
doing  a  clean,  fast  and  profitable  job  of  milking.  The 
famous  Sterling  Pulsator  has  only  two  moving  parts. 
It  provides  precise,  snappy  milking  action  .  .  .  real 
De  Laval  quality  milking  at  lower  cost.  Complete 
De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  Outfits  or  single  or  double 
units  for  De  Laval  Better  Milking  on  your  present 
milker  single  pipe  line  installation. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


STROUT'S  BLUE  FARM  CATALOG 

27  Stat.es — Coast  to  Coast — over  1300  bar¬ 
gains.  MAILED  FREE. 

STROUT  REALTY, 

25S-R  4th  Avenue,  New  York  City  10. 


TDAPTflD  DADTC  Many  hard  to  o*t  items 

I  Itnu  I  Ulf  rHItlO  now  available.  Write  for 

lowest  price,  buy  from  us  and  save  money. 
GALESBURG  Tractor  Lug  Company,  Successors  t® 
Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  of  Galesburg,  Dept.  S, 
Galesburg,  III.  _ 


»  ...  -- 
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Buy  no  seed  corn  — until  you  get 
this  valuable  booklet!  Read  the  full 
facts  about  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS’  out¬ 
standing  features— features  that  will 
mean  real  money  to  you. 


This  interesting  book  tells  how  the 
bigger  roots,  bigger  leaves  and  big¬ 
ger  stalks  of  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 
make  bigger  ears  and  bigger  yields 
of  better  corn. 


Whether  you  plant  for  husking  or 
for  silage,  we  have  special  varieties 
of  Funk  G  Hybrids  especially 
suited  to  your  soil  and  climatic  con-" 
ditions.  Write  today  for  our  FREE 
Corn  Book.  Don’t  delay!  Do  it  now! 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  41  -S  landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Penna. 


‘Hoffman  f 

U 

funku 

HYBRIDS 

HOBSON  'S  FARM  &  GARDEN 

SEED  ANNUAL-FREE^. 


48  pages  offering  all  that  is  best  in 
farm,  garden,  and  flower  seeds;  many 
illustrations,  helpful  suggestions  and 
ideas,  full  descriptions.  Send  a  postal 
card  today  for  your  free  copy. 

ROBSON 

SEED  FARMS,  Box  50,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


W.  H.  Eastman,  W.  Swanzey,  N.  Hamp. 


STRAWBERRIES  PAY 

ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK  des¬ 
cribes  best  early,  medium,  late 
and  everltearing  varieties.  Tells 
how  to  grow  big,  luscious  berries 
for  home  and  market.  Copy 
Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
II  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


_  See  Amazing  Giant 

Double  Snapdragons! 

This  new  Burpee  sensation 
is  in  natural  color  on  the 
front  cover.  128  pages,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pictures,  many  in 
color.  Finest  Burpee  catalog 
ever!  Best  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables  —  Colossal  Aildouble 
Petunias.  Super  Giant  Zin 
nias.  Big  Marigolds,  Burpee 
Hybrid  Tomatoes,  Cucum 
bers.  Sweet 
i  Corn — for 
Ithe  finest 
■  garden 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  I 
480  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

0  Send  Burpee's  Seed  Catalog  Free. 
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New  York  Potato  and  Vegetable 
Growers  to  Hold  Joint  Meeting 


The  Empire  State  Potato  Club  and 
the  New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers 
Association  are  continuing  their  tradi¬ 
tion  of  joint  meetings  with  plans  for 
their  annual  session  at  the  Hotel  Seneca 
in  Rochester,  New  York,  January  8  to 
10,  1947.  Both  associations  hold  busi¬ 
ness  meetings  Wednesday  evening 
when  the  activity  programs  for  1947 
are  to  be  discussed  and  business  mat¬ 
ters  and  reports  taken  care  of. 

Growers  who  have  ideas  that  the  as¬ 
sociations  ought  to  do  something  about 
this  or  that  problem  should  attend 
these  meetings  and  the  chairmen  of 
resolution  and  legislative  committees 
will  welcome  drafts  of  resolutions  for 
consideration. 

The  organizations  are  to  hold  sepa¬ 
rate  sessions  Thursday  and  Friday 
mornings,  with  joint  sessions  in  the 
afternoons.  The  annual  joint  banquet 
is  to  be  held  at  6:30  p.  m.  Thursday 
evening,  January  9. 

An  extensive  trade  show  is  planned 
with  H.  J.  Evans  of  Georgetown  in 
charge,  and  A.  A.  Allen  of  Waterville 
chairman  for  the  potato  show,  which 
has  been  an  important  feature  of  the 
meetings. 

The  Thursday  morning  potato  ses¬ 
sion  is  to  be  devoted  to  New  York’s 
potato  research  program,  with  Dr.  C. 
E.  F.  Guterman,  Director  of  Research 
at  Cornell,  as  leader.  Friday  morning, 
A.  E.  Mercker  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 

v  ♦ 

will  discuss  government  potato  pro¬ 
grams  and  K.  P.  Bemis,  United  Fresh 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association,  will 
lead  a  roundtable  on  “Organized  effort 
for  potato  growers.” 

The  Thursday  morning  vegetable  ses¬ 
sion  will  feature  a  panel  discussion, 
“Cooperation  strengthens  the  vegetable 
industry,”  with  emphasis  on  quality, 
shipping  problems,  distribution  and 
merchandising.  Earl  Clark  of  North 
Norwich  will  speak  as  a  grower  and 
shipper;  Charles  W.  Havener  of  New 
York  City  as  a  wholesaler;  M.  C.  Bond 
of  Cornell  as  an  economist,  and  a  re¬ 
tailer  is  yet  to  be  announced.  H.  C. 
Thompson  of  Cornell  is  chairman. 

Friday  morning,  R.  O.  Reich,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Vegetable  Growers  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America,  will  speak  on  “Our 
National  Association.”  Statistical  serv¬ 
ice  for  vegetables  in  New  York  with 
its  present  operations  and  needs  will 
be  presented  by  Roy  S.  Gillette  of  the 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
Albany.  Nine  growers  have  been  as¬ 
signed  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  tell 
about  “My  worst  mistake  in  1946.” 
These  growers  are  T.  K.  Bullard,  Wal¬ 
ter  Henry,  J.  D.  Ameele,  John  Wick¬ 
ham,  Earl  Clark,  Huested  Myers, 
Alonzo  Swick,  Carl  Salmonsen,  and 
Henry  Marquart. 

The  Thursday  joint  session  will  hear 
Tom  Milliman  of  G.  L.  F.  on  “New 
trends  in  merchandising.”  Dr.  Walter 
A.  Dew  of  duPont  will  present  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  “The  expanding  chemical  in¬ 
dustry.  ” 

At  Friday’s  joint  session,  H.  E.  Bab¬ 
cock  will  bring  a  bushel  of  “Kernels, 
Screenings  &  Chaff.”  Another  speaker 
is  to  be  announced. 

/  *  *  * 

Market  Ilcseareh 

The  Hope-Flannagan  Bill,  passed  by 
Congress  last  summer,  provides  funds 
for  research  in  several  directions,  es¬ 
pecially  in  marketing.  The  actual  ap¬ 
propriations  have  not  yet  been  made 
but  they  are  to  be  allocated  to  U.  S. 
D.  A.,  Experiment  Stations,  and  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  and  will 
include  aid  in  crop,  market  and  sta¬ 
tistical  services.  The  states  are  to 
match  the  federal  funds. 

Marketing  problems  with  vegetables 


are  paramount  and  are  likely  to  be 
more  pressing  within  the  next  few 
years. 

The  various  agencies  are  now  making 
their  plans  for  research  and  service 
enterprises  under  the  Hope  Flannagan 
Act  and  growers,  either  individually  or 
through  their  organizations,  should 
make  their  needs  and  wishes  known  so 
that  there  may  be  a  proper  allocation 
of  funds  to  various  commodities  and 
various  problems. — Paul  Work. 

—  a  .a.  — 

HORTICULTURAL 
MEETING  DATES 

The  dates  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  are  January  15,  16  and  17,  at  Ro¬ 
chester,  and  the  Eastern  meeting  will 
be  held  in  the  Armory  at  Kingston  on 
January  29,  30  and  31. 

The  annual  meeting  at  Rochester 
will  be  moved  back  to  Edgerton  Park, 
where  there  is  more  room.  President 
Gerow  Schoonmaker,  with  the  help  of 
the  Kingston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
was  able  to  secure  the  use  of  the  new 
Armory  at  Kingston  for  the  eastern 
meeting. 

Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed 
are  the  effects  of  DDT  on  codling 
moths,  fertilizing  fruits,  thinning,  rela¬ 
tion  of  spray  programs  to  bees,  and 
the  control  on  all  insect  pests  and  dis¬ 
eases. 

—  a. a.  — 

RHUBARB  NEEDS 
FERTILIZER 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 
can  be  traced  directly  to  soil  acidity 
and  the  lack  of  proper  fertilization. 
Rhubarb  is  one  of  our  heaviest  feed¬ 
ing  vegetable  crops;  in  other  words,  it 
will  stand  more  fertilizer  than  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  crops.  The  progressive 
rhubarb  grower  will  maintain  a  soil 
pH  of  6.5.  In  addition  to  maintaining 
a  pH  of  6.5,  at  least  a  ton  of  a  5-10-10 
commercial  fertilizer  could  be  used  with 
profit. 

—  a.a.  — 

White  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes 
aren’t  related.  Though  their  names 
are  alike,  both  are  tubers  and  contrib¬ 
ute  starch  and  bulk  to  the  diet,  they 
belong  to  different  biological  families. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  reported,  the 
sweet  potato  is  more  closely  related 
to  the  morning  glory  than  the  spud. 


Farmers  Wholesale  Nursery 

a  dependable  source  for  good 
true-to-name  fruit  trees.  Write 
for  price. 

P.  O.  Box  65 

Smithville/  Tennessee. 


1947  GARDEN  CATALOG 
LUL  L  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED 
|  I1LL  IN  NATURAL  COLORS 

Hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants  that  produce 
crops  three  weeks  earlier  than  home-grown  plants. 
This  valuable  catalog  tells  how  to  spray,  plant 
and  cultivate  cabbage,  onion,  tomato,  potato,  egg 
plant  and  pepper  plants.  Get  your  catalog  now 
before  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 
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FRUIT  TREES, 
ROSES  AND 

■  a 

BERRIES, 

SHRUBS 

•  Choice,  sturdy,  upland 
grown  stock  that  will  make 
rapid  growth  and  bear 
plenty  of  fruit.  Our  FRUIT 
TREES,  STRAWBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES,  GRAPES, 
BLUEBERRIES,  ROSES  and 
SHRUBS  are  noted  for  their 
vigor.  Write  for  our  new 
1947  CATALOG  in  full  col¬ 
or.  It  s  FREE. 

Free  Planting 
Guide  with  each 
order  .  .  .  We 
GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION. 

Our  67th  Year 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC 

216  MAPLE  ST.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


MALONEY 


MALONEY  auality  always  the  best!  Write 
for  big  Ff.EE  Color  Catalog  of  Northern 
grown  FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY  BUSHES,  GRAPES, 
SHRUBS,  EVERGREENS,  PERENNIALS  and  ROSES. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Our  63rd  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

12  Circle  Road  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

BERRY  PLANTS,  GRAPE  VINES 

A  splendid  assortment  to  select  from, 
also  Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens, 
Roses. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog.  Hardy, 
thrifty.  Dependable  Stock  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

Wilson,  New  York 

Located  in  the  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit 
Belt  of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  36  years. 


Perley  W.  Dodge,  Weeks  Mills,  Me. 


CLOVER 

Hardy,  home  grown,  triple  cleaned  Red  Clover 
contains  some  Timothy  Fine  quality  and  purity, 

Excellent  value,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Clovei 
supply  short  this  year  We  have  good  stocks  for  early  buyers  but  act 
quick  Big  savings  also  in  Alfalfa.  Alsike.  Sweet  Clover,  Certified  Brome. 
Korean,  many  other  grasses  and  Hybrid  Com  FREE  SAMPLES  of  any 
farm  seeds  and  NEW  80-page  CATALOG!  Write  today 
BERRY  SEED  CO.  Boi  127  CLARINDA,  IOWA 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

for  small  space  and  early  crops. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  S,  Geneva,  N.  t. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  It 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


New  York  State  Certified 
Rutgers  Tomato 


N.  Y.  STATE  CERTIFIED  TOMATO  SEED 

New  York  State  Certification  is  your  assurance  of  finest  quality, 
true-to-type,  disease-free  tomato  seed.  No  other  state  has 
Certification  standards  as  high  as  New  York’s,  but  every  year 
our  Northern  grown  tomato  seed  has  met  their  rigid  requirements. 
Our  1947  Catalog  lists  certified  tomato  seed  of  eight  popular 
varieties.  All  are  HOT  WATER  TREATED  for  complete  pro¬ 
tection  against  seed-borne  disease. 

VICTOR  JOHN  BAER  RUTGERS 

VALIANT  STOKESDALE  COMET 

PRITCHARD'S  SCARLET  TOPPER  ITALIAN  RED  PEAR 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  You  Grow  for  Market,  Ask  for  Our  Market  Gard¬ 
eners’  and  Florists’  Price  List 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  22  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

— -1947  CATALOG  wm  Aeadij - 
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A.F.B.F.  States  Position 
on  Farm  Problems 

'Sty  S  S&e^utyta*t 

inflexible  high  prices  and  wages, 
scarcity  policies  and  interruptions  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  pattern  of  certain 
segments  of  labor  and  industry.  It 
said  such  policies  discourage  consump¬ 
tion,  throw  people  out  of  work  and 
have  ruinous  effect  upon  reconversion. 

In  no  uncertain  terms  the  delegates 
adopted  a  resolution  stating  that  the 
rights  of  the  public  were  paramount 
to  those  of  any  one  segment  of  our 
national  economy,  whether  it  be  agri¬ 
culture,  labor  or  industry.  It  declared 
that  “unrestrained  and  unregulated 
power  in  the  hands  of  any  individual 
or  group  is  dangerous  to  democracy 
and  freedom,  is  definitely  un-American 
and  will  lead  to  Communism.” 

Tax  exemption  of  patronage  divi¬ 
dends  of  co-operatives  was  upheld,  be¬ 
cause  these  are  savings  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  member  and  are  taxable  in  his 
income.  However,  the  Federation  fav¬ 
ored  such  changes  in  the  internal  rev¬ 
enue  law  as  would  make  taxable  such 
earnings  of  co-operatives  as  were 
clearly  shown  on  the  books  not  to  be 
the  property  of  individual  members  in 
whose  hands  they  were  taxed. 

The  farm  cooperative  was  declared 
an  essential  part  of  the  free-enterprise 
system  and  farmers  the  largest  group 
of  people  engaged  in  free  enterprise. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  cooperative 
is  necessary  to  the  individual  farmers 
to  insure  their  ability  to  fulfill  their 
obligations  as  custodians  of  the  land 
which  supports  all  the  people. 

A  unified  farm  credit  system  undei' 
supervision  of  a  bi-partisan  board  was 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 


SOMEDAY  you’ll  get  tired  of  old-fashioned  time-consum¬ 
ing  brooder  methods  and  here’s  what  we  think  you’ll  dox 
You’ll  get  a  modern  electric  brooder  and  save  time  and  work. 
Because  with  an  electric  brooder  you  carry  no  fuel — haul 
no  ashes.  You  never  need  worry  because  temperature  is  auto¬ 
matically  controlled.  It  won’t  blow  out  on  windy  nights. 

Well  made  electric  brooders  and  today’s  low  electric  rate* 
make  electric  brooding  practical  for  you  today.  Why  wait? 
Our  farm  service  representative  can  give  you  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  electric  brooding.  Call  him  today! 

BUFFALO  NIAGARA  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  POWER  CORPORATION 
NEW  YORK  POWER  &  LIGHT  CORPORATION 

* 

NIAGARA  I!  HUDSON 


THE  overwhelming  need  today  is  pro¬ 
duction  and  ever  more  production 
to  create  the  goods  and  services  with¬ 
out  which  civilization  cannot  make 
further  progress.”  So  declared  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at 
its  28th  annual  convention  in  San 
Francisco.  However,  it  cautioned  that 
farmers  face  the  recurring  problem  of 
surpluses  and  should  have  an  effective 
program  ready  to  help  them  to  make 
whatever  peace-time  adjustments  may 
be  needed.  Specifically,  it  insisted  that 
the  machinery  be  retained  and  improv¬ 
ed  for  administering  soil  conservation, 
acreage  adjustments  and  marketing 
quotas,  “when  needed,”  together  with 
commodity  loans  and  surplus  disposal 
as  provided  for  in  basic  agricultural 
legislation.  It  urged  that  provisions 
of  the  Marketing  Agreements  Act  be 
extended  to  all  farm  commodities 
whenever  producers  of  any  commodity 
desire  to  make  use  of  the  program. 

The  Federation  “insisted  upon  the 
integrity”  of  the  Steagall  Amendment, 
by  which  Congress  agreed  to  support 
non-basic  crops  for  which  increased 
production  was  asked  during  the  war 
at  not  less  than  90  per  cent  of  parity 
for  the  two-year  period  following  the 
war.  It  urged  that  the  present  parity 
formula  be  used  in  determining  sup¬ 
port  prices  under  the  Steagall  Amend¬ 
ment,  but  that  a  study  be  undertaken 
to  improve  the  formula  at  the  end  of 
the  Steagall  price  support  period. 

The  Federation  said  that  farmers  of 
America  were  willing  and  anxious  to 
go  ahead  with  a  program  of  full  pro¬ 
duction,  but  that  this  was  impossible  if 


Feeding  Home-Grown  Feed  to  Hens 


THE  Northeast  is  not  considered  to 
be  much  of  a  grain-growing  section, 
but  com  for  grain,  wheat  and  oats  do 
count  up  to  many  thousands  of  bushels 
that  are  produced  each  season.  At 
least  in  New  York,  where  I  am  more 
acquainted  with  conditions,  it  has  been 
customary  to  get  much  of  the  wheat 
off  to  market  soon  after  it  is  harvested. 
This  year,  I  am  told,  wheat  has  not 
been  leaving  the  farms  in  any  quantity. 

I  assume  from  this  fact  that  more 
poultrymen  than  usual  will  be  feeding 
home-grown  grain  to  their  flocks  this 


GRAIN  MIXTURES 

FOR  POULTRY 

Ingredients 

Formula 

12  3  4 

5 

lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

lbs. 

Cracked  or  whole  yellow  corn 

i _  50  65  40  40 

40 

Wheat  -  _ 

40 

Heavy  Oats  _ 

-  20  10 

10 

Barley  _ 

_  10 

Buckwheat  .  . 

10 

winter.-  Therefore,  a  few  comments 
about  using  such  feed  may  be  in  order. 

The  best  plan  for  most  folks  is  to 
use  the  grain  for  mixing  scratch  feed. 
This  saves  the  expense  and  bother  of 
having  the  grain  ground.  And  when 
it  comes  to  making  the  scratch  feed 
mixture,  that  formula  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  which  will  use  largest  amounts 
of  the  most  abundant  grain.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  man  who  has  plenty  of 
wheat  would  select  formula  No.  1 
above.  The  formulae  given  are  taken 
from  Cornell  bulletin  547.  Similarly  the 
man  with  plenty  of  corn  but  little  or 
no  wheat  might  better  use  formula  2. 

And  speaking  of  corn,  it  is  true  that 
your  chickens  do  not  have  to  have 
cracked  corn.  Whole  corn  is  exactly 
us  good  for  them,  probably  better,  be¬ 
cause  some  of  the  gexmi  may  be  lost 
hy  cracking,  and  most  of  the  vitamins 
are  in  the  germ.  If  your  pullets  were 


grown  on  cracked  corn,  they  won’t 
gobble  down  whole  corn  the  first  time 
you  give  it  to  them.  Best  leave  it  be¬ 
fore  them  and  soon  they  will  be  eating 
it  without  any  hesitation. 

Oats  should  be  a  part  of  every 
scratch  grain  mixture.  Oats  help  to 
prevent  feather  pulling  and  cannibal¬ 
ism.  But  there  can  be  too  many  oats 
in  a  flock’s  ration.  Hens  can’t  digest 
too  much  fibre  and  oats  are  full  of  it. 
So  don’t  let  oats  make  up  more  than 
about  a  quarter  of  the  grain  mixture. 

Home  grown  grain  can  also  be  used 
in  mashes  for  layers  and  for  chicks. 
Today  most  feed  stores  can  supply  a 
“mixing  mash”  which  is  to  be  mixed 
with  home  grown  grain  that  has  been 
ground.  A  mixing  mash  is  a  concen¬ 
trated  mixture  of  meat  scraps,  soy¬ 
bean  meal  or  other  protein  feed  and 
grain  by-products  such  as  middlings 
and  bran;  also  vitamins  and  minerals. 
It  may  not  always  be  called  “mixing- 
mash.”  You  can  get  a  formula  from 
your  County  Agent  and  make  your  own 
mixing  mash. — L.  E.  Weaver. 

—  A. A.  — 

BLIND  BIAS  DON’T 
RECOVER 

IVING  feed  and  space  to  useless 
chickens  is  one  of  the  ways  that 
some  poultry  owners  allow*  their  profits 
to  get  away  from  them.  By  this  time 
of  the  year  in  almost  any  flock  of  pul¬ 
lets  that  have  been  laying  a  while,  you 
will  find  a  few  that  are  through.  They 
will  never  come  back  to  laying,  so  why 
keep  them  around  for  even  another 
day?  Some  of  them  are  worth  canning 
or  freezing  now,  but  a  little  later  they 
will  be  thin  and  worthless. 

Of  course  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
pullets  that  go  into  a  partial  molt  and 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 
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The  reliable  drinking  water  antiseptic. 
At  all  druggists  and  poultry  supply 
dealers.  50c,  $1.00.  $2.50  and  $4.00. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


SEXED 

TURKEY 

POULTS 


PRICED  AS  LOW  AS  41c  EACH 


NewWay  to  Extra  Profits — Raise  the  sex  you 
want!-  Either  Toms  or  Hens  —  Livability 
Guarantee.  Big  24  Page  Catalog  Free. 

Write  Today 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  INC.,  Box  192.  Zeeland,  Mich. 


TURKEY  POULTS  THAT  LIVE 

Booking  your  order  of  noults  with  Highland  Farm  you 
can  bo  assured  of  qualify  poults  from  clean  breeding 
stock.  Highland  Farm  is  one  of  the  oldest  Electrio 
Hatcheries  in  Pennsylvania.  Poult  orders  are  filled  to 
your  satisfaction.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE 

HIGHLAND  FARM 

P.  F.  SOUDER,  Manager 
BOX  10  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Wagon  Wheel  Strain  TI1RKFY  Pnilltc 
Broadbreasted  Bronze  I  UlUVtl  ■  UUilS 

Finest  Quality,  Sturdy.  Healthy  Poults.  Rapid  Develop¬ 
ing,  Quick  Maturing.  Quality  Bloodtested  Chicks.  6 
popular  breeds.  America’s  leading  strains  at  lower 
cost.  Free  catalog. 

Beck's  Hatcheries.  Box  T.  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


TURKEYS: 


Broadbreasted  Bronze  turkeys, 
juy  direct  from  small  breeder. 
Reasonable.  Prompt  shipment.  Also  Ducklings. 
BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


TURKEY  POULTS 


Bronze  Broad  Breasted  Pullorum  Clean.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctinneerinn.  Term  Soon.  Free  Catalan. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Mason  City,  Iowa 

Perry  Matavia,  RD,  Lyme,  N.  Hamp. 


With  a  GRANGE  Guaranteed  Silo 


Make  a  resolution  this  year  to  get  the 
MOST  out  of  your  natural  grasses.  Na¬ 
ture’s  own  feed  that  grows  on  your  farm 
. . .  keeps  production  costs  LOW.  A  new 
Grange  will  pay  dividends  in  YEAR 
’ROUND  milk  profits  .  .  .  will  MAIN¬ 
TAIN  profitable  production. 


Grange's  9  exclusive  con- 
struction  features,  perfected 
over  31  years  of  Silo  making 
experience,  make  the  most 
of  jour  natural  grasses.  Pre¬ 
pare  for  the  future  NOW  .  .  . 
mail  the  coupon  today! 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.  INC. 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


I 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS . 


(16)  IS 
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Start  with 

BRAY  CHICKS 

Early ! 

Order  your  Bray  Chicks  now  for  January, 
February,  March — the  months  when  they'll 
do  best — when  you  have  more  time  for 
them — before  the  spring  work  starts. 
Starting  Bray  Chicks  early,  you'll  get  eggs 
early.  Bray  Chicks  are  big  to  start  with. 
They're  hatched  from  big  eggs.  Bray 
breeders  have  been  hatched  from  25  oz. 
eggs  or  better  for  years  and  rigidly  select¬ 
ed  for  vigor,  fast-feathering  and  quick,  full 
development.  Every  flock  double  pullorum- 
tested.  That's  why  Bray  Chicks  are  husky, 
healthy,  lively  chicks!  (N.  Y.  Approved. 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.) 

Get  the  Full  Story! 

Write  for  our  free,  illustrated  1947  catalog 
for  the  full  story  of  Bray  Chicks,  what  they 
have  done  and  will  do.  Prices  and  order 
forms  included.  We  have  January  chicks 
ready  for  shipment. 


"The  chicks  I  got 
from  you  are  the 
best  I  have  ever  re¬ 
ceived." 

Jacob  Gossaye, 
Walworth,  N.  Y. 


FRED  W.  BRAY 


114  MYRTLE  AVE.,  BUFFALO  4,  N.  Y. 


SSra 

Breedinp 


catalog! 

FREE 

Get  this 
lxxik  that 
covers 
poultry 
tor  the  1 
BUSI¬ 
NESS 

Touitrymanl 


mm 


Announcing  Developments  Worked  Out  In  Co-op' 
oration  with  Leading  Eastern  Poultrymen 

Paying  BIG  profits  from  small  backyard  flocks,  too!  Wene'a 
phenomenal-laying  WHITE-EGG  CROSS  for  egg  farm¬ 
ers;  Wene’s  U.  S.  Copyrighted  ALU-WHITE  BROILER 
CROSS — yellow  skin  and  legs,  extra  plump,  very  fast 
feathering  and  maturing.  Other  commercially  profitable 
purebreeds  and  crossbreeds.  HEN-BREEDER  R.  O.  P. 

I  SIRED  White  Leghorns  (200-300  Egg  Blood) ,  R.O.P.  Sired 
\  heavv  breeds:  New  Hampshires,  Reds,  Rocks,  etc.  Shipped 
\by  AIR  or  rail.  Sexed,  if  desired.  Replacement  Guarantee. 

Write  for  Details  and  Early  Order  Discounts. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  A4 ,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


U.  S.  N.  J. 
APPROVED 
Sc  Pullorum 
Controlled 
1,800,000  Hatch¬ 
ing  Capacity 
Hatches 
Year  Around 


BABY  CHICKS 

RED-ROCK  CROSS 
R.  I.  REDS 


SAND 


TURKEY  POULTS 

WHITE  HOLLAND 


HILL  FARMS 


C.  W.  WIGHTMAN 

ALMOND,  N.  Y. 

All  Males  Double  Pedigreed  II  Officially  Selected 

All  Birds  Bloodtested  II  Officially  Bloodtested 

ALL  EGGS  WE  SET  ARE  PRODUCED  ON  OUR  OWN  FARMS 
Circular  &  Price  List 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


SEXED  or  STRAIGHT  RUN 


S.  C.  Large  Type  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Black 
Minorcas,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Red-Rock 
Cross,  N.  H.  Reds.  We  have  been  satisfying  a 
steady  growing  list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years. 
All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  Post 
Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery.  All  Chicks  guaranteed 
to  reach  you  vigorous  and  lively. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 


CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 


F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SON,  Owners 
Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Large  Ilanson  White  Leghorns,  producers  ot  Premium 
White  Bggs.  From  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation  A  early  order  discount.  ino%  live  del.  Post  Pd. 

STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY 
H.  M.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


ge  type  S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorns,  Barred  <&  White 
mouth  Rocks  and  New  Hampshire  (Direct)  Reds, 
right  Run  or  Sexed.  All  Breeders  Blood-tested 
culled — Carefully  Selected  for  heavy  weight  & 
i  production  flock  average.  Reasonable  prices, 
pments  every  Tues.  &  Thins.  Write  for  free 
tature  describing  our  stock  <fc  hatchery. 

MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY 
20,  McAlisterville,  pa..  Phone  McA.  4-R.14. 


tWHITF^tOCK 

H  BABY  PUL 

m  chicks....  lo®  too 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS. 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs 


JOSEPH 


SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

Dept.  B 


TOLMAM 


ROCKLAND, 

MASS. 


Parmenter  Reds  and  Dryden 
Rocks  strains  for  high  laying 
ability.  Blood  tested  every 
year.  No  reactors.  You  can 
trust  its — 30  years  in  Hat¬ 
chery  Business.  All  eggs 
produced  on  our  own  farm. 


Box  11 


O.  S.  WILLIAMS  Cr  SON 

..HICKORY  GROVE  FARM  RUSHVILLE,  N.  Y. 


COLONIAL  CHICK! 


FIRST  for  17  consecutive  years 
because  of  LOW  PRICES,  high  qual¬ 
ity'  and  service.  Leading  purebreeds; 
crossbreeds.  SEXED,  if  desired; 
U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Tested; 
BIG  4-color  CATALOG  and  POUL¬ 
TRY  BOOK.  Both  FREEI 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Marion,  Ohio. 


BOICE'S  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Arc  br*»d  by  the  family  test  method  for 
livability,  hatehability,  production,  size  end 
feathering, 

U,  S.  Approved  U.  S,  Pullorum  Clean 

New  Hampshires,  leghorns.  Barred  Racks, 
Red  Rock  and  Rock  Red  Crosses. 

BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
BOX  A  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 


BLIND  HENS 

( Continued  from  Page  15) 
stop  laying.  They  will  come  back  and 
will  probably  be  as  profitable  in  the 
long  run  as  the  ones  that  don’t  molt. 
Keep  them.  You  should  be  able  to 
tell  them  from  genuine  culls.  For  one 
thing,  there  will  usually  be  quite  a 
number,  all  at  once.  Then  they  are 
not  likely  to  lose  weight.  Probably 
the  best  indication  of  molt  is  a  lot  of 
pin  feathers  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck. 

Hens  that  are  going  blind  make  up 
one  class  of  culls.  Don’t  expect  them 
to  recover.  They  never  do,  but  they 
sometimes  stay  around  and  eat  for 
months.  They  are  so  easy  to  see  that 
none  should  be  tolerated  in  a  flock  at 
any  time. 

Lame  Hens 

In  the  same  class  with  blind  hens 
are  the  ones  that  go  lame.  They  never 
get  better.  Left  around,  either  in  the 
pen  or  the  feed  room,  they  waste  away 
and  become  a  complete  loss.  Hens 
with  big  livers  also  are  in  the  same 
class,  but  they  are  hard  to  detect  until 
they  are  about  gone.  So  you  can  be 
excused  for  their  presence  in  the  flock. 

Some  hens  with  no  disease  become 
non-layers  because  of  some  breakdown 
of  their  egg-making  apparatus.  They 
become  internal  layers,  or  they  may 
become  masculine.  Often  they  can  be 
detected  by  the  yellow  color  that  comes 
into  their  face,  beak  and  legs.  Coarse, 
fat  heads  also  indicate  hens  that  are 
excellent  meat  birds,  but  no  longer 
profitable  as  layers. 

To  the  commercial  man  with  several 
thousand  layers,  this  matter  of  winter 
culling  is  so  important  that  he  makes 
a  regular  job  of  catching  up  the  sus¬ 
picious  looking  birds  at  least  once  a 
week.  On  general  farms  with  only  a 
few  hundred  hens  is  where  we  find  the 
unculled  flocks.  I  expect  that  to  tight¬ 
en  up  on  their  culling  would  be  the 
easiest  and  most  effective  improve¬ 
ment  these  flock  owners  could  make  in 
their  farm  management. — L.E.  Weaver. 

—  a.a.  — 

Water  fountains  that  have  no  more 
than  an  inch  of  water  in  the  pan  and 
those  that  require  birds  to  reach  down¬ 
ward  for  their  drink  give  less  throw¬ 
ing  of  water  than  other  types.  Water¬ 
throwing  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  wet  litter.  Thats  the  way  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  field  observations. 


KEEP  WARM 

WITH  ARMY  SURPLUS  BARGAINS 


Brand  NEW  B-15  Pilot's  Jacket — Dark 
brown  water  repellent  cloth;  alpaca 
wool  lining  for  warmth.  Genuine 
Mouton  fur  collar.  Zipper  front.  Elastic 
knit  wool  cuffs  and  waist.  2  slash 
pockets;  2  inside  pockets,  34*-46.  Regu¬ 
lar  $17.44  value  . . - . - . $13.75 

Gloves — Army  Pilot's  A-10  leather,  wool 

lined  _ . . . - - -  J.95 

Gauntlets — Army  Pilot's  F-3  leather, 

wool  lined  . . - .  3.95 

G.  I.  Pants — OD  wool  serge — Reissued 

30-36  . .  . . . . . . .  3.50 

Raincoats — NEW  gray  slickers  4.95 

G.  I.  Field  Jackets — Poplin,  wool  flannel 
lined,  2  pockets.  Reissued — 34-36..  2.75 

Army  Blankets — NEW  90  x  66  .  4,50 

Write  for  full  illus.  list  dresses,  sweaters. 
Orders  sent  postpaid  except  for  C.  O,  D.'s 
Satisfaction  or  money  back 

Consumers'  Clothing  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  K,  2066  First  Ave.,  New  York  29,  N.  Y. 


AIR 
EXPRESS 

service  to 
Middle  West 
and  far  South 


Compare  the  breeding — com- 
.pare  the  prices — here’s  your 
jchance  to  get  official  R.O.P. 

'Sired  Chicks  direct  from  the , 

^breeder  for  less  than  you’d  ex¬ 
pect.  U.  S.  Approved 
New  Hampshires,  R.  I. 

Reds,  White 
and  Barred 
Rocks, White 
Leghorns. 

Don’t  fail  to  _,0 

get  this  book  IT  S  FREE! 

Gives  breeding  facts  be¬ 
hind  Pine  Top  Chicks. 
Shows  how  you  can  make 
more  with  genuine  Pine 
Top  Strain  stock.  A  post 
card  brings  catalog  and 
price  list. 

TOP  POULTRY  FARMS 


NO  INCREASE 


Send  for  Free  Catalog  Today 
RICE  PRODUCTION-BRED 

11  ¥  pi?  1947  Baby  Chicks 
I\lx/1L  and  Hatching  Eggs 

From  our  Famous 
Large  Laying  Leghorn  Stock 
U.  S.  N.  Y.  Certified 
Perfect  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
ORDER  NOW 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm 

Route  1,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Help  You  Earn  Better  Profits 

.  23  years'  Balanced  Breeding  4.  Lots  of  Big. 

—Just  One  Breed.  Quality  Eggs. 

.  Big  Birds— High  Vigor.  S.  Good  Type  and 

3.  Fast  Growth— Even. - Color. 


Feathering 


PWRITE  FOK 


C* 


KLOG 


TODAY, 


“Get  the  full  facts  about 
Moul  breeding  and  get 
set  for  Profits.  Write 


Moul’k 

ceossef 

Prices. 


MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM 


BOxCS 

EXETER.  N.H 


OUR  "MAINE"  THESIS 

Henley's  Barred  Cross  chicks  have  two  price¬ 
less  heritages:  scientific  breeding  and  the 
Maine  "broiler  climate".  The  hardy  climate 
assures  health  and  vigor — breeding  assures 
big,  meaty  broilers.  Also  Reds,  Rocks,  and 
Sex-linked.  U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum 
Clean.  Catalog. 

HENLEY'S  HATCHERY 

Box  CH  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 


V 


THE  RIGHT  SEED  FOR  1947 

For  your  share  of  the  big  profits 
1 1  ahead  order  Mapes  Chicks  early. 
From  U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum 
Passed  floeks  mated  to  R.O.P. 
sires,  they  have  the  livability, 
fast  growth  and  all  ’round  qual¬ 
ity  to  give  you  heavy  production 
of  meat  or  eggs.  Your  choice  of  Barred  Rocks, 
New  Hampshires,  Leghorns.  Red-Rock  Cross  or 
Rock- Red  Cross.  Write  today  for  prices. 

MAPES  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A  R  I,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Specializing  in  Sex-Link  Pullets  for  Eggs,  New 
Hampshires  for  Meat;  also  Reds.  Rocks.  Crosses. 
Reserve  1947  needs  early.  1947  Calendars  now 
available.  „ 

PILCH’S  CHICKS,  Box  A,  .Thompsonville,  Conn. 


Grant  Stout,  Rl,  Ovid,  N,  Y. 


OTTAWA  Wood  Saw 


FOR  TRACTORS 

Fast  wood  sawing, quickly  pay* 
tor  self.  Easily  moved  while 
attached  Big  blade.  Freedetaiit. 

OTTAWA  MFC,  CQ. 


W-I3I  Oak  Avo..  Ottawa, 


i 
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RHODt  ISlAND 


ANSWER 


Did  you  get  your 
copy  of  out  32 
page  book  "3 
Ways  to  Bigger 
Poultry  Profits"  ~ 
tells  haw  to  get 
MORS  money  fdf 
poultry  Eggs  and 
Meat  Send  dime 
for  your  copy.  Big 
Go  Mag  will  be  In¬ 
cluded  free. 


QUEST! 


TRAPNESTED  &  PEDIGREED 
STRAINS— BRED  TO  LAY 

REDBIRD  FARM  CHICKS  are  strong  and 
healthy,  will  grow  rapidly  and  mature  quickly. 
Hatched  from  eggs  produced  on  our  own 
farm,  they  are  the  result  of  35  years  of  care¬ 
ful  breeding  for  vigor,  as  well  as  for  meat  and 
egg  production. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed 
First  Four  Weeks  on  Champion 
Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 

ALL  BREEDERS  STATE  TESTED- 
NO  REACTORS 

R.  I.  REDS —  Our  original  strain,  official 
records  up  to  334  eggs. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES —  Our  own  strain, 
bred  for  both  meat  and  eggs. 

BARRED  ROCKS—  Rugged  New  England 
strain  with  good  body  weight. 

RED-ROCK  '  CROSS — Selected  breeders 
from  our  own  Red  and  Rock  strains. 
A  preferred  Barred  broiler  cross. 

A  A  If  C  s%  discount  on  orders  | 

Unit  PLACED  BEFORE  FEB.  1. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 
REDBIRD  FARM,  Route  10,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


BRAMBLE’S 
BABY  CHIX 

Will  Make  You  Larger  Profits 

BARRED  PLY.  ROX 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

All  our  breeding  flocks  are  Mary¬ 
land,  XI.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum 
passed. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

Our  prices  are  reasonable  and  the 
quality  of  Bramble  chix  is  high. 
Catalog  upon  request. 

SEXED  CHIX  A  SPECIALTY 
BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308,  Chestertown,  Md. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


per  100 

per  100 

$20.00 

$2.00 

22.00 

2.00 

20.00 

2.00 

20.00 

15.00 

Hatches  Tues.  &  Thu,  Older  from  ad  or  write 
actual  photo.  Cat  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cnekn 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  per  100 

English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $11.00 

AAA  SUP  MATING  LEGHORNS  12.00 

Black  Minorcas  _  11.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks.  AAA 

Sup.  Mating  Rock-Red  Cross _ 15.00 

N.  Hamp  Reds  (AAA  Sup.)..  17.00  22.00  15.00 

Heavy  Mix.  $14.-100,  ASSORTED  HEAVY  BROILER 
CHIX  $13.-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Breeders  Blood  Tented 
for  B.W.D.  100%  live  delivery.  AMER.  SEXORS  ONLY 
90%  Accuracy. 

C.P. Leister  Hatchery,  BoxA,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Che&tex,  ya/le^i  CfwxX 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Cash  or  C  O.  1).  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

g  C.  Hanson  or  Gasson  100  100  100 

Special  Mated  White  Leghorns _ $12.00  $22.00  $6.00 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  11.00  20.00  5.00 

Larred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds..  14.00  18.00  14.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  &  N.  H.  Reds....  15.00  19.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  - - - - -  12.00  12.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guar 
Jo%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  our 

uilT^rLPrice,Iiist-.  CHESTER  VALLEY 

HATCHERY,  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Penna 


NEDSSSSfiSI 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Let  set  for  profits  ahead  with  the  strain  that  holds 
highest  10-yr.  average  birds  qualifying  for  R.O.P.  all 
New  Hampshire  breeders.  All  breeders  N.  II  ,  U  S 
Approved— Pullorum  clean.  Write  for  New  Catalog 
and  prices  on  Nedlar  Hamps — also  crosses 

NEDLAR  FARMS 

E.  N.Larrabee,  BoxE,  Peterborough,  N.H. 

BABY  AND  STARTED  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested.  All  Commercial  R.  I.  REDS.  N.  H. 
REDS.  ROCK  CROSS.  WHITE  ROCKS. 

Y#ar  around  service.  Circulars  and  Prices. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


barred 


Yes,  Barred  Hallcross  is  best!  Best  for 
eggs.  Best  for  meat.  Best,  because  Barred 
Hallcross  possess  the  finest  characteristics 
of  purebred  Barred  Rocks,  plus  the  excellent 
qualities  of  purebred  Rhode  Island  Reds  — 
plus  hybrid  vigor  and  livability.  And  here’s 
the  proof:  an  absolutely  impartial,  home 
egg-laying  test  with  26,394  Barred  Hall¬ 
cross  Chicks  from  our  regular  hatches  was 
conducted  by  71  customers  chosen  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  all  over  the  Northeast.  Final 
returns,  based  on  reports  from  an  average 
of  4,257  birds  each  month,  showed  that 
Barred  Hallcross  Chicks  produced  a  twelve- 
month  average  of  216.26  eggs  per  bird  — 
67.20  eggs  better  than  the  estimated  na¬ 
tional  average  —  with  a  baby  chick,  range 
and  culling  loss  of  only  8.62%  up  to  hous¬ 
ing  time,  well  below  the  usual  10%  to  15% 
mortality!  Stop  and  consider  how  much 
extra  profit  these  extra  eggs  will  net  you! 
Mail  or  wire  your  order  today  while  these 
extra-profitable  Barred  Hallcross  chicks  are 
still  available! 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY. 

Box  59 


INC. 

Wallingford,  Conn. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed  Pits  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  100  100  '  100 

BROWN  LEGHORNS  . . $12.00  $22,00  $  4.00 

Bar,  and  White  Rocks  _  14.00  17.00  14  00 

New  Hampshire  &  R.  I.  Reds _  14.00  17.00  14  00 

N.  H.  Reds  (SPECIAL  AAA) _  17.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  . . _ . .  12.00  15.00  12.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

_  J-  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


RUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  21st  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Now  booking  orders  for  Jan  Feb. 
March  and  April  delivery.  Straight  run  Chicks,  Pul¬ 
lets  &  Cockerels.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  37  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 

Large  Type.  Breeders  Pa.  State  Bloodtcsted.  Also 
Started  Chicks.  Special  low  prices.  Write: 

FERSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


BEST  ANCONA  CHICKS 

“The  breed  with  the  atomic  laying  power.”  Catalog  free 
SHRAWDER'S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  10,  Pa’. 


GOLDEN  RULE  CHICKS 

Hatched  and  Sold  by  the  Golden  Rule 

MORE  PROFITS  FROM  BETTER  CHICKS 

Get  off  to  a  good  start  with  Golden  Rule 

f  quality-bred  chicks.  The  best  cost  no 
more  to  feed.  These  sturdy,  lively  chicks 
LIVE,  mature  quickly,  respond  vigorously 
to  proper  care.  100%  live  delivery,  98% 
livability  guaranteed.  Our  23-year  old 
Balanced  Breeding  program  assures  you 
more  profits  from  bigger  egg  production, 
larger,  meatier  broilers.  Ohio-US.  Ap¬ 
proved  Pullorum  Controlled  Hatchery.  18  most  popular 
breeds.  Sexed  chicks  available.  Send  for  big.  colorful 
catalog  and  1947  Price  List — Today. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  52,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 

da  BY  FUIf*lfC«  ®os  Quality  Bloodtestcd  Chicks. 
dmd  I  LniLAJ.  Leading  purebroeds  and  Cross¬ 
breeds.  Healthy,  well  hatched.  Reasonably  priced. 
Prompt  shipment.  Cataloguo. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Michigan 

Eben  A.  Pray,  Rl,  Island  Falls,  Me. 


STARTED  PULLETS*  Far.m  *»arte< 

JIHKIEU  rULLEia.  pullet*.  Leghorn! 
leghorcas,  two  weeks  to  ten  weeks.  Reserv< 
your  order. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Michigai 


I . . . . . . 1 


I  PICK  A  SLICK  CHICK  T 
§  FOR  EXTRA  PROFITS! 

i 


•  Kerr’s  lively  chicks  are  bred  for 
extra  growth,  extra  eggs  extra  large, 
to  bring  you  extra  profits.  Add  some 
Kerr  chicks  to  your  flock  this  year. 

Kerr’s  1 20,000  sturdy  breeders  are 
blood-tested  every  year  for  BWD 
(Pullorum)  by  slow-tube  agglutina¬ 
tion  method.  240-acre  breeding  farm. 

Weekly  hatches;  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Special  discount  on 
advance  orders.  Dependable  service 
for  39  years. 

" Have  30  hens  raised  from 
your  day-old  chicks.  T hey  are 
wonderful  layers.”—  Maine. 

•  Write  or  call  for  Free 
Poultry  Raiser’s  Guide 
and  price-list,  or  visit 
nearest  branch  office. 

NEW  YORK  CONN.  PENNA. 

Kingston  Danbury  Lancaster 

East  Syracuse  NEW  JERSEY  Dunmora 
Binghamton  Paterson  Reading 

Middletown  Woodbury 
Schenectady  Jamesburg  Dept.  21 

21  RAILROAD  AYE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Kerr  Chickeries 


ORDE - _ 

MARSHALLS  RED  ROCKS 

=AT  OISICE 

Every  year  the  demand  for  our  Red  Rock 
chicks  far  exceeds  our  supply.  We  are 
happy  to  tell  you  that  at  present  writing 
we  can  take  your  order  for  Red  Rock 
chicks  for  any  week  after  December  1. 
Write  for  our  new  catalogue. 

MARSHALL  BROS.  HATCHERY 

ITHACA,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  D.  5B 


PUNNYBROOK 


-- PROFIT-BRED 

■CHICKS 


ALL  BREEDERS  U.  S.  APPROVED. 
OFFICIALLY  PULLORUM  PASSED. 

STARTED  CHICKS  —  SEXED  PULLETS 
BABY  CHICKS 

0  r,  Hatches  weekly  all  year.  Be  sure  to 
place  your  order  well  in  advance. 
Write  for  free  folder  and  prices. 
New  Hampshires,  White  Leghorns, 
Barred  Bocks.  White  Bocks.  B.  L 
Beds.  Crosses. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR.  Owner 
Box  A.  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


■■■■■■■  ■  Wayside  Farm  — 

bubTeedss  R.  I.  REDS 

also  BARRED  CROSSBREDS 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

5,000  large  vigorous  healthy  breeders 
with  an  ancestral  background  of  prof¬ 
itable  egg  production  spanning  a  period 
ot  more  than  20  years. 

Baby  chicks  available  every  week. 
Sexing  service  in  both  Reds  and  Cross 
breds. 

Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  on 
request. 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  M  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
eggs.  2,000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM,  MILFORD,  MASS. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  >/2  inch  single  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  1  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  orders  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

P.  O.  Box  514,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

s 

UBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 

HOLSTEIN 

1 

HEREFORDS 

POULTRY 

PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  DATES 
Jan.  18  Issue  Closing  Date  Jan.  4. 
Feb  1  Issue  Closing  Date  Jan  18. 
Feb.  15  Issue  Closing  Date  Feb.  1. 
March  1  Issue  Closing  Date  Feb.  15. 


HAY  I 


For  a  Holstein  Herd  Sire  That  Will  Transmit 
Type  and  Production 

Try  WAIT  FARMS  First 

We  Have  Proven  3  Gold  Medal  Sires — Two  Still  in 
Service — All  of  Popular  Blood  Lines. 

Prices  Reasonable 
Write  for  new  bull  list. 

THE  WAIT  FARMS 

N.  Y.  State’s  Foremost  Breeding  Establishment 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

BULLS,  ALL  AGES,  SIRED  BY  MONTVIC 
CHIEFTAIN  6th  or  our  923-lb.  herd  sire. 

Females  all  ages,  backed  by  25  years  C.  T.  A.  work. 


HEREFORD  BREEDING  CATTLE 

Horned  and  Polled.  Visitors  Welcome. 
Preferably  on  Appointment. 

HOP  CREEK  FARMS 

Holmdel,  N.  J.  Holmdel  6071  J.  L.  Moreau,  Supt. 

|  SWINE  1 

YORKSHIRES 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SONS 

R.  F.  D.  4,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


RICHQUAUTY  LEGRH°SRNS 

OUR  36th  YEAR.  12,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


Hobart  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns 

LARGE  BIRDS — LARGE  EGGS 
LARGE  PROFITS 


For  Sale:  Baled  Hay  and  Straw. 

All  grades.  Will  deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J,  W.  CHRISTMAN 

R.  D.  4,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y.  Telephone  47-283 


MISCELLANEOUS 


rUEDDICC.  Fresh  Frozen  Pitted  Tart.  30  lb. 
‘  »MfcKKlC3.  can  containing  5  lbs.  sugar.  For 
home  canning.  Price  $8.90.  We  pay  express. 
No  C.  O.  D.’s.  Circular  free. 

PORTER  BROTHERS  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


E.  P.  SMITH,  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM 

Offers  for  sale  both  Carnation  and  Pathfinder  bred  bull 
calves  from  high  record  Carnation  daughters.  Sires,  Car¬ 
nation  Homestead  Hazelwood  Pioneer  Pathfinder  Fobes. 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 12  large  reg.  Holstein  heifers  due  with 
first  calves  in  Dec.  and  Jan.  5  good  reg.  Holstein 
heifer  calves  from  2  weeks  to  2  months  old.  Herd 
accredited  and  Bangs  vaccinated. 

LONERGAN  BROS. 

Phone  20J  Homer,  N.  Y. 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 

Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5  E.  B.  RYAN  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 

|  GUERNSEY  | 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

Born  Juno  6,  1946.  Sired  by  a  son  of  My  Haven  King 
and  from  Douglaston  Rosalind,  13407  lb.  M.  719.9  lb. 
F.  Cl.  A.  His  seven  nearest  dams  average  12604  lb. 
M.  661.4  |b.  F,  two  maternal  sisters  average  11860  lb. 
M.  569.7  F  in  immature  classes.  The  sire’s  dam  and 
four  maternal  sisters  average  13748  lb.  M.  665.6  lb. 
F.  eight  records — four  made  at  2  years  age.  Herd 
approved  and  accredited.  Pedigree  and  price  sent  on 
request. 

WYCHMERE  FARM,  Ontario,  New  York 


FOR  SALE: 


Bull  calves  1  to  1 1  months  of 
aqe,  from  dams  with  records 
up  to  874  lbs.  fat  in  DD.  Sons  and  grand- 
sons  of  Foremost  Peacemaker,  sire  of  102 
A.  R.  daughters  including  World's  Champion 
E  and  EE  1013  lbs.  fat,  and  8th  highest  Sir. 
3  year  old  874  DD.  Full  pedigrees  and  in¬ 
formation  on  request.  Also  a  few  choice 
heifer  calves. 


TARBELL  GUERNSEY 
Smithville  Flats, 


FARMS 

New  York 


[milking  shorthorns| 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Bull  calves  for  sale.  Sires  two  nearest  dams  average 
18,223  lbs.  milk  699  lbs.  fat.  Come  see  them. 

BAR  NONE  RANCH,  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE  "1 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Fancy  Dairy  Cattle  ers  on  hand  at  all  times. 
I.  50  to  100  high  class  mated  teams 

norses.  singles,  seconds  and  saddle  horses 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC. 

PHONE  6471  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


Close  and  Fresh  Cows:  S/fiK 

build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No  sales 
on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  5,  Phone  2015 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


NITTANY  FARMS 

Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 
Hampshire  Swine — Angus  Bulls 
(Ready  For  Service) 

'  And  Hampshire  Spring  Pigs  For  Sale 
Write 

WILLIAM  L.  HENNING 
Hotel  State  College,  5tate  College,  Penna. 


ryyrj  CAI  C.  10  months  old  Full  Blooded  Aber- 
*'-'K  OML.C.  deen-Angus,  2  bulls,  I  heifer  regis¬ 
tered,  3  heifers,  i  bull  not  registered. 


EARL  HECKMAN 

37  Warden  St.,  BATH,  N.  Y. 

A  few  excellent,  well  bred 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

at  farmer  prices.  4  young  bulls. 

Certified  Lenroc  seed  oats 

CLAYTON  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  HEIFER  &  BULL  CALVES. 
7  mos.  old:  450  to  500  lbs:  straight  Glencarnock 
breeding:  sired  by  grandson  of  Blackcap  Revolution: 
dams  are  big.  thick,  low-down.  Miss  Burgess,  Pride 
of  Aberdeen,  Blackcaps. 

CASTLE  BROOK  FARM 

T.  II.  Seoon  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


10  ABiRDIIN-ANGUS  HEIFERS  For  sale. 
Will  start  freshening  first  of  year- 

MALLEY  BROS.  Wallkill,  New  York 

A.  L.  Alexander,  R2,  Claremont,  N.  Hamp. 


YORKSHIRE  SERVICE  BOARS 

Bred  gilts  and  fall  pigs 
PINELMA  FARM 
Lawrenceville,  N.  Y. 


H  AM  PSH I  RES — Weaning  a  few  more  large  litters  of 
those  fast  growing  Registered  Hampshires.  Bred  for 
a  high  percentage  of  lean  meat.  Best  for  lockers  and 
curing.  Literature,  pictures  and  prices  on  request. 
THE  STUMBO  LIVESTOCK  FARM 
Livonia,  N.  Y. 

|  DOGS  | 

FOX  TERRI  ERS-BOSTON  cross  $4.75.  Crossed 
Police  $6.00.  Spaniel  $5.00.  Goats,  all  ages. 
Stamp. 

FAY'S  Madrid,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS 

From  Champion  stock.  These  make  fine  pets,  ratters 
and  watch  dogs.  Write 

NELSON  POULTRY  FARM 
Route  1  Grove  City,  Pa. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  MALE  $15.00,  Doberman  male 
$25.00.  German  Shepherd  pups,  female  English  Shepherd 
pups  $5.00.  Rabbit  hounds  ready  to  start  $  1 2.00- 
$  1 5.00.  Trained  rabbit  hounds  and  beagles.  Basset 
hound  started  Foxhounds  $25.00,  trained  Foxhounds. 
JOHN  BILECKE  1  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


caD  cAlfi.  German  Shepherd.  Pedigreed  stock 
rUK  3ML-.  with  papers.  Also  memorial  windows, 
imported  from  Italy,  with  colored  glass  set  in  lead 
Cheap  if  taken  at  once. 

CLARENCE  C.  SEAVEY 

502  High  St.  Bath,  Me. 


mine.  English  and  German  Shepherds.  Cross  Collie 
KUra.  Shepherds.  Others.  Wormed.  Older  ones 
inoculated. 

GEORGE  E.  WILLIAMS 
Highland  Acres  Kennels  R.  D.  1,  Fabius,  N.  Y. 


HOUNDS,  Coon,  Fox,  Beagles 

$15  and  $20.  Watch,  rat,  farm  dogs  $3. 

DAWSON,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED  WHITE  COLLIE 

female  pup.  6  months  old,  also  baby  collie  pups,  pure 
whites.  Also  finest  in  sables.  Sired  by  famous 
Champion  The  Duke  of  Silver  Ho.  C.  D.  and  puppies 
sired  by  a  son  of  famous  Champion  To  Kalon  Storm 
Cloud.  Two  fine  collies  at  stud.  Two  fine  old  fashioned 
English  Shepherd  pups,  female,  both  five  months  old. 
Now  is  the  time  to  buy  for  spring  driving.  While 
prices  are  low.  All  orders  shipped  at  once. 

V.  M.  KIRK 

West  Leyden,  New  York 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin, 
literature  and  rabbit  guide,  25c. 

MARTIN  HARTMAN 
New  City,  N.  Y. 

|  FARMS  FOR  SALE  | 


FOR  SALE*  Farm  about  35  acres,  con- 
*  veniently  located  to  railroad, 
school  and  village.  About  Vi  mile  from  bay. 


ANTONE  G.  VALEK,  Jamesport,  N.  Y. 

I  EMPLOYMENT 


ATTENTION: 


We  are  in  urgent  need  of 
two  men  to  do  Dairy  Herd 


Improvement  work  in  Dutchess  County,  New 
York.  Must  be  licensed  to  operate  Babcock 
tester,  owner  of  car  and  a  man  who 
wants  steady  employment.  For  information 


apply  to — 

F.  MURRAY  WIGSTEN,  Secretary 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


MAN  WANTED  For  general  work  on 
dairy  farm  in  Central  New  York  State.  Mar¬ 
ried  or  single.  Must  have  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  machinery  and  care  of  cows.  Ideal 
living  and  working  conditions.  Highest  pay. 
Knowledge  of  testing  and  showing  cattle  de¬ 
sired.  Write  immediately  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
e/o  Box  5I4-SM,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

u pi  n  Uf  AMTEfl.  Good  dry  hand  milkers. 
HELP  WAN  I EU:  1200  Pure  Bred  Guernseys. 
Salary  $240  oer  month.  Farm  on  Main  highway  5 
miles  north  of  Newton.  Apply 

IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Augusta,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey 


WALTER  S.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

B  O  D  I  N  E 

IS  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 
24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG  BOX  20,  New  York 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  FROM 

DRYDEN  SPRINGS  FARM 

Will  live  and  lay  plenty  of  large  white  eggs. 

Walter  H.  Schait  Owner,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


VANCREST  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

AND  SEX-LINKS 

Bred  for  livability,  egg  and  broiler  produc¬ 
tion.  Contest  proven.  N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
VANCREST  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 

you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  ail  breeds  at  ail  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds,  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  for  you. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A, 
Ithaca,  New  York 


NATHAN  BREEDING  FARM 

LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  &.  I.  REDS, 
CROSSES 

Bred  especially  for  livability  and  production. 
Old  Hen  Matings.  Pedigreed  ancestry.  For 
strong,  healthy  profitable  stock — order  from 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm 

Box  400,  CUDDEBACKVILLE,  N.  Y. 

This  year  the  trend  is  to 
LAYERS 

ORDER  TODAY 

A  post  card  brings  Free  folder,  "How  to 
Boost  Profits".  If  you  haven't  received 
yours,  better  hurry. 

Mosher  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 
R.  7,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 


THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 
folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Barred  Cross. 

THEY  LIVE  -  THEY  LAY  -  THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

Box  C  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


Springbrook  Poultry  Farm 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Noted  for  thqir  Profit  Making  Ability.  High  livability, 
high  egg  production,  large  body  size  and  robust  vigor 
make  them  your  choice.  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Order  early  while  low  prices 
are  in  effect. 

DONALD  E.  KUNEY 

Route  2A  Sieneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


THE  MCGREGOR  FARMS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Sons,  Maine,  N.  Y. 


CASTER'S 


PARMENTER  REDS 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 


AND 


Known  for  exceptional  livability  and 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 


can- 


RED-W-FARM,  Box  W,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


EMBDEN  GEESE— Beautiful,  large  white  bird*  $30.00 
per  trio.  Order  promptly.  Also  Light  Brown  Leg¬ 
horn  and  Buff  Rock  cockerels  $3.00  and  $5.00  each. 
B.  B.  Red  Game  Bantam  cockerels  $3.00. 

PLUMMER  MCCULLOUGH,  Mercer,  Pa. 


NEEDED  by  a  charitable  institution,  one  pair  of 
gentle  farm  horses,  and  two  springing  or  fresh  cows 
free  of  T.  B.  and  Bangs  disease.  There  are  VERY 
LIMITED  FUNDS  for  these  needs.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  address  Up-State  Baptist  Home  for  Children. 

E.  F.  JOHNSON 

Worcester,  N.  Y.,  Ch.  Farm  Committee 


WANTED: 

specialty.  Our 


Custom  seed  cleaning.  Birdsfoot  Tre¬ 
foil,  Wild  White  and  Ladino  a 
machinery  will  remove  Curly  Dock. 


THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS 
Delanson,  N.  Y. 


FOP  CALF*  Highbred  yellow  corn  on  coir 
■  L/K  9HLC,  Sold  on  farm  or  delivered 
per  truck. 

HAPPY  HOLLOW  FARM 


Mrs.  Henry  Rauch,  Schoharie,  N.  Y 

More  About  Bang’s 


( Continued  from  Page  3) 

2.  Encourage  those  dairymen  now 
operating  under  Plan  B  (calf  vaccin¬ 
ation  alone),  to  switch  to  Plan  A  (in¬ 
cludes  blood  tests  and  calf  vaccination  ? 
as  soon  as  conditions  permit. 

3.  Increase  the  number  of  “ap¬ 
proved”  Bang’s-free  herds  as  rapidly  as 
we  can.  We  now  have  1,500. 

4.  Do  more  area  work.  Aim  toward 
“clean”  townships  and  “clean”  counties 
with  proper  recognition  provided. 

5.  In  localities  where ,  a  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  veterinary  service  is  retarding 
the  program  (as  during  the  war  with 
the  veterinary  shortage),  remedies 
should  be  sought. 

6.  Continue  the  work  of  education 
with  emphasis  placed  upon  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  program,  which  is  to  elim< 
inate  Bang’s  Disease  in  township 
county  and  state. 

—  a. a.  — 


AFBF  STATES  POSITION 

( Continued  from  Page  15) 
urged.  The  present  loan  rate  of  65 
per  cent  of  the  normal  agricultural 
value  of  farm  land  was  declared  to  be 
high  enough  except  where  special  safe¬ 
guards  were  provided. 

The  only  change  in  officers  affecting 
the  Northeast  was  election  of  Alfred 
G.  Lunn,  president  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Federation,  as  a  director  in  place 
of  Arthur  H.  Packard  of  Vermont. 

O’Neal  in  his  presidential  address 
commented  that  farm  prices  may  be 
expected  to  slump,  but  that  the  Stea¬ 
gall  Amendment  gives  farmers  time  to 
adjust  their  operations  back  to  normal. 
He  warned,  however,  that  if  farmers 
expect  to  benefit  by  price  guarantees, 
they  must  be  prepared  to  “co-operate” 
in  reducing  acreage  to  whatever  extent 
may  be  called  for. 

It  was  apparent  from  remarks  of 
numerous  speakers  and  in  discussions 
that  many  felt  that  some  sort  of  acre¬ 
age  control  is  an  essential  complement 
of  any  form  of  price  support.  Potatoes 
were  cited  repeatedly  as  an  example 
that  a  price  support  at  90  per  cent 
would  flood  the  country  with  unwanted 
tubers  unless  drastic  steps  were  taken 
to  enforce  acreage  control. 

Some  500  farmers  and  members  of 
their  families  from  the  Northeast  made 
the  trip  to  the  convention  in  a  special 
train,  with  Nelson  M.  Jost  acting  as 
tour  conductor.  Numerous  stops  wer# 
made  and  all  along  the  way  there  was 
entertainment  and  side  trips  to  point* 
of  interest. 
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AMAZING  NEW  REMEDY 


Can  Save  You 
Each  Time  a 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked. 
DAnger  of  chronic 
condition.  UDDER. 
OLE  used. 


Up  to  $27.00 
Cow  Freshens 


3  DAYS  LATER  — 
Bag  is  now  normal. 
UDDEROLE  healed 
like  magic!  Cow  in 
production. 


Results  Guaranteed  or 
Double  Your  Money  Back 

Now  you  can  prevent  serious  trouble  and  loss  at 
calving  time.  An  amazing  new  remedy,  UDDER¬ 
OLE,  has  been  discovered  at  Dawnwood  Farms.  It 
heals  dangerous  caked  bag  faster,  better.  Your  cows 
go  into  production  MUCH  SOONER.  You  make  up 
to  $27.00  more  on  each  cow. 

UDDEROLE  is  made  by  a  new,  scientific  formula 
rich  in  irradiated  lanolin  and  other  highly  effective 
ingredients.  It  gives  powerful  3-way  help.  I.  Pene¬ 
trates  to  the  seat  of  trouble.  2.  Reduces  swelling  and 
inflammation.  3.  Fights  infection.  Use  it  on  your 
valuable  first  calf  heifers.  Farmers  re-order  and  say: 
“Udderole  is  the  best  I  ever  used.  Can’t  afford  to  be 
without  it.”  The  8-oz.  tin  costs  only  $1. 

DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  If 
UDDEROLE  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel 
you  can  afford  to  part  with  it — return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1,  but  $2 — double  your  money  back. 
Either  way,  you  win,  so  .  .  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new,  and  if  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1 
direct  to  us.  We’ll  rush  you,  all  charges  prepaid, 
an  8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  discovery.  5-lb.  can 
only  $8.  DEALERS,  write  for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept. aa,  Amenia,  N.Y. 


Raise  MORE  Pigs 


with 

■  CAMPBELL’S 

“Pig-Saver”  Brooder 


Keeps  pigs  or  lambs  from  freezing  .  .  .  helps 
reduce  death  losses  from  sow  crushing. 
Should  easily  pay  for  itself  in  one  season. 
Low  current  cost.  Just  plug  it  in. 

All  steel,  reinforced.  Big  enough  for  largest 
litter  .  .  .  32”  sides,  45”  front,  12”  high. 
8  ft.  cord. 

Model 

544  Infra-red  bulb  heater.  . . . 

542  250  W  Chromelox  heater, 
thermostat,  pilot  light, 
thermometer . 


HEATING  UNITS  TO  BUILD  YOUR  OWN 


$  9.75 
14.50 


$3.75 

8.75 


547  Same  as  in 
Mod.  544.  . . . 

545  Same  as  in 
Mod.  542 .... 

See  your  dealer,  or  order 
direct.  Express  prepaid. 

H.  D.  CAMPBELL  CO. 

418  6th  St.,  Rochelle,  III. 


YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


PALOMINOS,  PINTOS,  PONIES 

Palomino  saddle  horses.  Pinto  cow-ponies.  Riding  and 
driving  ponies,'  Hackney,  Welsh,  Shetland,  all  sizes, 
shipped  crated  by  express.  How  old  are  children  you 
want  pony  for? 

HOWARD  CHANDLER,  Chariton,  Iowa 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

k  UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.  Y.  j 


America’s  Fastest  Growing  Dairy  Breed 
LARGEST  PRODUCERS  OF  4%  MILK 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  and  list  of  breeder- 
near  you  with  stock  for  sale. 

Ayrshire  Breeders  Ass’n.  85  Center  St.,  Brandon.  Vt 


r  MUSKRATS  and  MINKn 

In  Good  Demand.  Highest  Prices  Paid  for  Ail  Furs 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO.  RAWginsengAN° 

_ _  Dept.  N,  108  West  29th  St.  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


THE  tractor  on  our  farm,  or  any 
farm,  is  a  necessity  under  present 
day  conditions.  Our  tractor  is  small, 
efficient,  powerful.  It  has  a  hydraulic 
lift — a  great  help — and  it  has  power 
enough  for  everything  we  ask  of  it. 
Our  buck  rake  is  one  of  our  best  in¬ 
vestments.  It  not  only  picks  up  our  hay 
and  brings  it  to  the  barn,  but  also  our 
silage  corn.  This  fall,  returning  from 
a  trip  to  the  Midwest,  I  saw  through 
the  car  window  a  buck  rake  picking  up 
bundles  of  corn  stalks  in  the  field,  so 
we  put  our  buck  rake  behind  our  old 
corn  binder,  never  'touching  a  bundle 
until  it  reached  the  silo  and  was  ready 
to  go  into  the  chopper.  It  really  works 
and  what  a  time  and  work  saver  it  is! 
A  profitable  trip  whether  I  bought 
livestock  or  not. 

I  have  bought  harrows  of  all  kinds  and 
descriptions,  but  our  luck  has  been 
with  the  old  spring  tooth  style.  Culti- 
packers  may  be  necessary,  too,  but  we 
still  have  more  luck  with  the  old  plank- 
er,  whether  behind  horses  or  tractor. 
Our  plowing  is  almost  all  done  with  a 
two-bottom  tractor  plow  with  the  bar¬ 
rel  like  the  back  end  of  an  old  manure 
spreader  with  its  spikes  hitched  on 
back  of  plow.  (I  had  iron  pins  welded 
on  it  so  it  could  be  detached).  This 
saves  one  going  over  the  field,  and  for 
fall  plowing  practically  lays  the  fur¬ 
rows  down  and  fills  up  air  holes.  A 
money  and  time-saver  that  works. 

We  have  an  ordinary  second-hand  drill 
and  we  rent  or  borrow  a  cornplanter. 
Usually  this  means  only  a  couple  of 
days  later  in  planting  our  corn  than  the 
fellow  who  owns  the  planter. 

Our  hay  chopper  or  corn  chopper, 
and  a  blower  on  the  same  machine — is 
a  space  saver,  a  time  saver,  a  food 
saver.  The  more  I  chop,  the  better  I 
like  it.  It  saves,  a  world  of  hard  work, 
both  getting  stuff  in  and  out  and  saves 
waste  in  feeding  and  in  barn  space.  We 
even  chop  our  straw.  Best  of  all,  it 
saves  buying  expensive  machinery. 

That’s  about  all  it  takes.  I  did  buy 
this  year,  a  hammer  mill  to  grind  up  our 
corn,  cobs  and  all.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
in  the  stuff  it  saves. 

—  a.a.  — 

HOW  LAMBS  GRADED 
AT  WATKINS  SALE 

In  the  packing  industry  the  term 
“yield”  means  the  weight  of  the  dressed 
carcass  available  for  sale  as  compared 
to  the  weight  of  the  live  animal  when 
purchased.  For  example,  a  100  pound 
live  lamb  that  “yields”  48%  means  48 
pounds  of  dressed  lamb. 

On  November  4th  a  lamb  grading 
demonstration  and  sale  was  held  at 
Watkins  Glen,  New  York.  The  packers 
who  bought  the  lambs  have  now  pro¬ 
vided  the  yields  and  dressed  gradings, 
which  Empire  Livestock  Marketing 
Cooperative,  Inc.,  reports  as  follows: 

Live  Grade  Yield  Dressed  Grade 

23  BLUE  48.2%  23~ Choice 

(Choice  to  prime) 

93  RED  46.9%  93  Choice 

(Choice) 

557  YELLOW  45.5%  28  Choice,  517  good,  12  med. 

(Good) 

691  GREEN  44.2%  52  Good,  51  I  Med.,  128  Com. 

(Medium) 

The  above  yields  are  in  line  with  ex¬ 
pectations  although  the  yield  of  48.2% 
is  about  2%  below  normal  on  blue 
lambs,  but  proves  that  the  grader  was 
correct  in  not  finding  any  Double 
Blues  (Prime).  Ohio  pools,  where  good 
flock  care  is  practiced  and  has  been  in 
effect  several  years,  have  produced 
lambs  whose  average  yields  are:  Double 
Blue,  52%;  Single  Blue,  50%;  Red, 
48%;  Yellow,  46%;  Green,  44%. 

By  comparing  these  figures  with  the 


Watkins  Glen  performance  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  lambs  were  just  average, 
and  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  as  stan¬ 
dards  of  care  are  raised  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  yields  on  the  better 
grades  will  be  experienced. 

—  a.a.  — 

NORTHEAST  FARM 
FOUNDATION  ELECTS 
OFFICERS 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Northeast 
Farm  Foundation  a  Board  of  Directors 
was  named  consisting  of  J.  A.  McCon¬ 
nell,  Henry  Sherwood,  Frank  Snyder, 
H.  H.  Rathbun,  R.  N.  Benjamin,  Amos 
F.  Dixon,  E.  P.  Forrestel,  Warren  W. 
Hawley,  and  Clifford  Snyder. 

Elected  to  the  Executive  Committee 
were  Amos  F.  Dixon,  Warren  W.  Haw¬ 
ley,  Henry  H.  Rathbun,  and  R.  N.  Ben¬ 
jamin,  with  J.  A.  McConnell  and  Henry 
Sherwood  as  ex-officio  members. 

J.  A.  McConnell  was  elected  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board;  Henry  Sher¬ 
wood,  Vice  Chairman;  and  Frank 
Snyder,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

An  office  for  the  Foundation  has  been 
selected  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Comrnitt.ee  is  making  progress  in 
selecting  a  staff. 

The  purpose  of  the  Northeast  Farm 
Foundation,  as  explained  on  page  1  of 
the  October  19  American  Agriculturist, 
is  to  promote  the  farm  economy  of  the 
Northeast.  Information  will  be  as¬ 
sembled  on  the  production,  distribution, 
and  consumption  of  food  and  other 
farm  products  which  will  be  analyzed 
from  a  national  and  regional  point  of 
view  as  to  their  effect  oh  present  and 
future  Northeast  farm  policies,  as  well 
as  their  effect  on  future  state  and  na¬ 
tional  policies  that  affect  agriculture. 

The  Fouhdation  represents  20  farm 
organizations  in  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Pennsylvania  organized  by  over 
one-half  million  farm  families. 

—  a.a.  — 

SHEEI*  SHEARING 
CHAMPIONS 

At  the  International  Livestock  Ex¬ 
position  in  Chicago,  Dec.  6,  two  sheep 
shearing  champions  were  chosen.  The 
4-H  champion  is  J.  Kenneth  McDonald, 
Martinsburg,  W.  V.  Second  place  went 
to  William  Gilstrap,  Bedford,  Indiana; 
and  Rex  Chittick,  Rossville,  Indiana, 
won  third. 

The  professional  champion  was  Lane 
R.  Potter  of  Sidney,  Montana. 

The  contests  were  sponsored  and  the 
prizes  were  given  by  the  Sunbeam  Cor¬ 
poration,  manufacturers  of  Stewart 
Sheep  Shearing  Equipment. 

—  a.a.  — 

CORRECTION— In  the  December  7th 
issue  on  page  15  we  printed  an  article 
headed  “Good  Calves  from  Calf  Start¬ 
er.”  Under  the  heading  “Daily  Allow¬ 
ance  of  Whole  Milk,”  Ayrshire,  Brown 
Swiss  and  Guernseys  were  grouped  to¬ 
gether;  and  Holstein  and  Jersey  were 
grouped  together.  The  grouping  should 
have  been:  Ayrshire,  Brown  Swiss,  -id 
Holstein;  and  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE 

HEIFERS 

FROM  OUR  FAMOUS 

"DUNLOGGIN" 

AND 

" '45TH"  SIRES 

from 

Officially  Classified  Dams 


Vaccinated  and  Blood  Tested 


Blossom  Hill  Farms 

MARTIN  J.  SHERIDAN,  JR.,  Owner 
FRED  E.  RILEY,  JR.,  Herdsman 

LEBANON,  NEW  JERSEY 


•  •  • 


Naylor’s 

DEPENDABLE  VCTfifNARY  PRODUCTS  ARC  SCICNTin.  ^ 
CALlY  TESTED  UNDER  PRACTICAL  FARM  CONDITIONS* 


SCABteats. 

■  “ - - - 


.  .  .  bruised  teats  or 
teat  obstructions? 

TREAT  THEM  WITH 

Dr.  Naylor  9s 

SULFATHIAZOLE 

MEDICATED 

DILATORS 

Get  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble 
at  once !  Carry  the  healing 
medication  inside  the  teat 
canal  with  these  soft  surface 
medicated  Dilators.  Fit  both 
large  and  small  teats  . . .  Keep 
the  teat  canal  open  during 
healing.  More  than  just  Dila¬ 
tors,  they  are  actually  small 
medically  impregnated  sur¬ 
gical  dressings.  Packed  in 
antiseptic  ointment.  If  not 
available  at  your  dealer,  write : 

H.  W.  NAYLC->  CO. 
vmorr:o14,n.y. 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 
Small  pkg.  .50 
MAILED  POSTPAID 

H.  W.  NAYLOR 

Dr.  ol  Velerinory 
Medicine 


EE;  MASTITIS 

Due  to  Streptococcus  Agalactiae 


•  The  active  agents  in 
Mam-O-Lac  destroy  strepto¬ 
coccus  agalactiae,  the  cause  of 
most  mastitis  troubles.  Mum-O- 
Lac  is  effective  in  the  majority 
of  such  cases.  Write  for  details. 


ABORTION  Vaccine 

—  govt,  licensed 
strain  19  builds 
/•lean  herds.  Free 
literature.  Abortion, 
Penicillin,  DDT. 


“  - - -  ,  IU.  IUI  uviflus.  1  CIIICIIIIII,  UL  I  . 

Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co.,  Dept.  ]9A  Kansas  City  IS,  Mo, 


MORE  MILK  AT  LESS  COST 

Holsteins  hold  all  world  records  lor  milk  production. 
Having  greater  leed  capacity,  they  can 

-  consume  large  amounts  ol 

C  D  C  E  home-grown  roughage, 
r  rv  assuring  their  owners 

ILLUSTRATED  greater  profits.  Also,  they 
HOLSTEIN  continue  to  produce  con- 
JUDGING  MAN-  sistently  at  12  and  15 
UAL. write  years  ol  age  or  longer. 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  »  Sox  1002' 


ATTENTION  CARLOAD  BUYERS! 

REIN’S  Baled  Shavings — Peanut  Hulls — Sawdust — Peat 
Moss —  Hay  —  the  ideal  bedding  —  I  liter — for  animals, 
cattle,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Farms.  Also  Sawdust  and/or 
Shavings  for  fuel  purposes.  Telegraph — Telephone — or 
Write  E.  B  REIN  LUMBER  COMPANY— 384  ( A  A I 
EAST  149th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  55 


UNADILLA— the  only 
FOLDING  PARTITION 


LIMITED  QUANTITY 
Partitions  Now  Available — 


Orcfer  Early 


Ml 

fed liu 

figyg 

Here's  what  it  does:  keeps  cow* 

from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders ;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position  —  never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 

Here's  how  it  works*^ 

—  and  ^  -- 

here's  how 
you  Save 

. .  .  reduces  cow  in¬ 
juries;  fits  any  stan¬ 
chion  frame;  fits  in 
low-ceiling  bams; 
saves  work — easy  to 
install  —  no  outside 
help  required;  low 
first  cost 


lITUITm  UNadILLA  SILO  CO.  "’""""""J 
_  Box  D-l  7,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

I  Send  me  complete  details  about  your  new  - 
I  low-priced  folding  cow  Partitions. 

I 

1  Name . . . . 

J 

J  Address . . . .  J 
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This  dining  room  is  full  of  color 
and  charm,  yet  is  easy  to  care  for. 


Photo  Courtesy  Armstrong  Cork  Company 


By  Il  l’ll Y  Pll ICE  WEEKS 


corner  cupboards  a  plain  off-white. 

Boys  in  high  school  wood-working 
classes  could  build  such  pieces  as  the 
table  and  corner  cupboards  both  easily 
and  very  well. 

There  may  be  an  old  chest  of  drawers 
among  your  possessions.  It  might  serve 
its  purpose  fully  as  well  as  the  type 
pictured  and  it  would  be  fun  painting 
it. 

Chairs  wouldn’t  necessarily  have  to 


be  like  those  shown.  You  may  have 
some  old  rush-seated  ones  which  (when 
painted  green  with  stencilled  backs) 
would  be  lovely.  Though  for  real  hard 
wear  through  the  years  there’s  nothing 
like  an  all-wooden  chair  to  stand  up 
under  practically  everything,  even  the 
way  the  men  are  forever  tipping  back! 

If  the  furniture,  trim  and  wall 
coverings  are  washable,  cleaning  this 
room  will  be  no  trouble  at  all.  A  plant 


stand  in  front  of  a  sunny  window  will 
encourage  the  geraniums  to  bloom  for 
your  pleasure  most  of  the  winter.  Old 
wooden  stands  may  often  be  picked  up 
at  auctions,  and  usually  for  a  meagre 
sum. 

If  rust  colored  material  is  available, 
pads  of  it,  the  size  of  the  chair  bot¬ 
toms,  can  be  tied  to  each.  They  might 
make  for  greater  comfort  and  add  an¬ 
other  bit  of  color  to  the  setting. 


EACH  one  in  the  family  is  so  busy 
that  the  dining  room  is  about  the 
only  room  in  the  house  where  the 
family  are  all  together  at  one  time. 
Then  it  certainly  should  be  an  attrac¬ 
tive  spot,  cheerful  and,  above  all,  easy 
to  care  for.  If  the  farm  family  eats  in 
a  large  sunny  kitchen,  this  still  applies. 

No  floor  is  easier  to  keep  looking 
well — with  less  effort — than  one  cov¬ 
ered  with  linoleum.  Linoleum  covered 
floors  today  are  so  good  looking  that 
one  often  sits  trying  to  figure  out  just 
whether  a  particular  floor-covering  is 
wood,  tile  or  linoleum.  The  linoleum 
pictured  on  this  page  has  a  light  beige 
background.  (Light  floors  show  soil 
less  than  dark  ones. ) 

The  walls  of  this  room  are  the  same 
copper-rust  as  the  wide  band  in  the 
rug.  The  trestle  table,  highboy,  corner 
cupboards  and  all  woodwork  in  the 
room  have  been  finished  in  off-white 
with  decorations  in  copper-rust  and  a 
soft  yellow  green.  The  chairs  are  in  the 
same  plain  green  which  won’t  show 
finger  marks  very  readily,  yet  is  most 
effective  used  with  the  warm  rust. 

The  blinds  at  the  windows  are  the 
color  of  the  walls,  while  the  inside  of 
corner  cupboards  and  figures  in  cur¬ 
tains  are  all  the  soft  green. 

If  furnishing  a  room  in  this  manner, 
too  great  a  dent  in  the  budget  need  not 
necessarily  result.  If  you’re  clever  at 
wielding  a  paint  brush,  furniture  may 
be  purchased  unpainted  and  finished  by 
you  or  some  member  of  the  family.  And 
if  you  chance  to  be  artistic,  it’s  possible 
a  design  similar  to  that  shown  (or  even 
something  more  individual)  may  be 
used.  If  not,  stencils  are  always  avail¬ 
able.  Art  work  might  well  be  used  on 
table  and  chest,  leaving  the  trim  and 


Good  (or  Supper 


THERE  is  nothing  like  a  tasty  hot 
dish  for  supper  on  a  cold  January 
day.  Here  are  some  delicious  recipes 
that  will  just  hit  the  spot.  The  second 
uses  up  the  remains  of  that  New  Year's 
turkey: 


OVEN  BARBECUED  CHICKEN 


Two  2'/2  to  SVi-pound 
chickens  cut  in  half, 
necks,  gizzards,  hearts 
I  large  onion 

1  clove  garlic 

2  teaspoons  dry  mustard 
l'/2  teaspoons  salt 

I  teaspoon  sugar 


1/2  teaspoon  black  pepper 
teaspoon  cayenne 
4  tablespoons  Worcester¬ 
shire  Sauce 
%  cup  vinegar 
I  Vi  cups  tomato  juice 
%  cup  water 
Chicken  livers 


Lay  chicken  skin-side  down  in  shal¬ 
low  open  pan.  Add  sliced  onion,  giz¬ 
zards,  hearts,  and  garlic.  Pour  in  water 
to  fill  pan  about  %  inch.  Cook  in 
moderately  hot  oven  (375°  F.)  1  hour, 
turning  occasionally — water  should  be 
reduced  about  half.  Meanwhile  prepare 
barbecue  sauce.  Mix  sugar,  mustard, 
salt,  pepper,  garlic  salt  and  cayenne 
in  saucepan.  Add  Worcestershire,  to¬ 
mato  juice,  vinegar,  and  water.  Heat  to 
boiling  and  pour  all  sauce  over  chicken. 
BaSte  chicken  with  hot  sauce  about 
every  10  minutes,  leaving  a  pool  of 
sauce  in  rib  cage  when  halves  ape 
turned  ribs  up.  Cook  until  chicken  is 


tender  and  sauce  is  reduced  to  a  rich 
gravy,  about  IV2  to  2  hours  longer. 
For  larger  chicken  cook  longer. 

Should  sauce  thicken  before  chicken 
is  done,  add  %  to  1  cup  portions  boiling 
water.  Drop  sliced  mushrooms  and 
livers  into  sauce  about  15  minutes  be¬ 
fore  chicken  is  done.  Lift  chicken  to 
hot  platter  and  serve  the  sauce  sepa¬ 
rately.  Yield:  4  halves,  or  8  quarters, 
or  4  to  8  servings.  For  a  rich  crustiness, 
place  well-basted  chicken  skin-side  up 
under  broiler.  Watch  it.  Three  minutes 
may  be  ample. 

TURKEY  A|MD  VEGETABLE  CASSEROLE 

3  cups  cooked  turkey  4  tablespoons  flour 

I  cup  cooked  carrots  14  teaspoon  salt 

12  cooked  small  onions  Dash  of  pepper 

12  cooked  potato  balls  1 14  cups  turkey  stock 

14  cup  button  mushrooms  I  cup  thin  cream  or  milk 

4  tablespoons  shortening  2  Vbl’spoons  melted  butter 

or  turkey  fat  3  cups  corn  flakes 

Arrange  pieces  of  turkey  which  have 
been  removed  from  bone,  carrots, 
onions,  potato  balls  and  mushrooms  in 
a  casserole.  Melt  shortening,  add  flour 
and  seasonings;  add  stock  and  cream 
slowly,  stirring  constantly.  Cook  over 
low  heat,  stirring  frequently  until 
thickened.  Pour  over  turkey  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Sprinkle  melted  butter  over  corn 


flakes  and  stir  until  each  flake  is  but¬ 
tered.  Cover  top  of  casserole  with  corn 
flakes.  Bake  in  very  hot  oven  (500°  F.) 
10  to  15  minutes.  Yield:  6  servings. 

TUNA  (SALMON)  AND  EGG  CASSEROLE 

I  7-ounce  can  tuna  or  2  tablespoons  flour 

salmon  I  cup  milk 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice  >/4  teaspoon  salt 

4  sliced,  shelled  hard-  Few  grains  pepper 
cooked  eggs  14  cup  grated  American 

14  cup  cooked  peas  cheese 

2  tablespoons  butter  </2  teaspoon  Worcestershire- 

14  cup  fresh  bread  crumbs  type  sauce 

Drain  oil  from  fish  and  flake  it.  Add 
lemon  juice.  Arrange  fish,  eggs  and 
peas  in  casserole.  Melt  butter  in  top  of 
double  boiler,  add  flour  and  blend.  Add 
milk,  seasonings,  and  cheese  and  cook 
over  boiling  water,  stirring  constantly 
until  thick.  Pour  over  mixture  and  top 
with  bread  crumbs.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350°  F.)  until  thoroughly  heated, 
and  crumbs  are  brown. 

POTATO  OMELET 

2  cups  mashed  potato  Salt,  pepper 

I  tablespoon  melted  butter  I  teaspoon  grated  onion 
14  cup  milk  I  tablespoon  chopped 

3  or  4  eggs  parsley 

Add  milk  and  butter  to  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes.  Beat  eggs  until  light,  combine 
with  potato,  and  add  seasonings.  Heat 
a  little  fat  in  frying  pan,  add  potato 
mixture  and  cook  slowly  until  well 
browned  on  the  bottom.  Fold  and  turn 
out  onto  a  hot  platter.  Serve  with  crisp 
bacon  slices—  G.  W.  H. 


At  Our  House 

By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 

EVERYONE  who  comes  in  our  kit¬ 
chen  comments  approvingly  on  a  re¬ 
cent  change  we  have  made.  To  increase 
the  space  in  the  dining  area  in  the 
kitchen  we  recessed  the  refrigerator  by 
cutting  a  hole  in  the  wall  behind  it  and 
pushing  it  into  the  laundry  room,  with 
the  door  of  the  refrigerator  flush  with 
the  wall  of  the  kitchen. 

Our  kitchen  is  far  from  modem  or 
streamlined,  but  it  is  large  enough  to 
carry  on  all  cooking  activities,  to  eat 
in  at  times,  and  to  contain  a  rest 
corner.  In  this  comer,  at  the  moment, 
is  a  large  box  which  is  the  home  of 
five  happy  Cocker  puppies  until  they 
are  sold.  I  carefully  explain  to  disap¬ 
proving  relatives  that  the  puppies  are 
kept  there,  instead  of  in  the  laundry 
to  conserve  coal,  but  it  is  really  be¬ 
cause  we  all  want  them  where  we  can 
enjoy  them. 

Our  next  most  important  room  is  the 
laundry  or  general  utility  room.  We 
put  it  back  of  the  kitchen  when  we 
fixed  over  our  hduse  years  ago.  The 
men  hang  their  work  clothes  there  and 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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No.  2679.  Scalloped,  well-cut  apron  copy  of  Practical  Instruction  for  the 
pleases  while  it  works!  Cut  in  one  size, 
one  yard;  4  yards  ric  rac  trim. 


No.  2152.  Child’s  yoke  dress  has 
Peter  Pan  collar  or  sweetheart  neck¬ 
line  and  cute  puffed  sleeves.  Sizes  6 
months,  1,  2  and  3  years.  Size  2,  1% 
yards  35-inch. 

No.  2140.  This  well-cut  child’s  jump¬ 
er  and  jacket  are  easy  to  make  and  can 
form  her  first  suit.  Sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8. 
Size  4,  1  Y&  yards  54-inch. 

No.  2919.  Meet  the  morning  in  this 
neat-waisted  raglan-sleeved  housecoat; 
make  it  long  or  brunch  coau  length. 
Sizes  12-20;  36-46.  Size  36  short,  3% 
yards  35-inch;  long,  5%  yards  35-inch. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose  15 
cents  in  coins  for  each  pattern  wanted. 
Add  15  cents  for  our  attrqetive  fashion 
book.  Address  Pattern  Dept.,  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  10  North  Cherry  Street, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  , 

—  A. A.  — 

BE  A  GOOD  HOME  NURSE 

Do  you  feel  helpless,  at  sea  when  a 
member  of  your  family  is  ill?  With 
right  nursing  information,  you  can  be 
confident,  efficient. 

Perhaps  your  child  is  subject  to  such 
babyhood  ailments  as  colic.  You  recog¬ 
nize  an  attack  by  baby’s  rigid  abdomen, 
drawn-up  knees,  clenched  fists.  Rub 
his  back,  lay  him  on  his  stomach  on  a 
well-covered  hot  water  bottle. 

American  Agriculturist’s  valuable 
booklet,  “Practical  Instruction  For  the 
Home  Nurse”,  is  by  a  registered  nurse 
and  tells  how  to  recognize  and  nurse 
contagious  diseases.  It  explains  baby 
care,  post-operative  care,  routine  nurs¬ 
ing,  and  tells  what  to  do  in  emergen¬ 
cies.  Safeguard  your  family’s  health 
by  ordering  a  copy  of  it  today. 

To  order,  send  25c  in  coin  for  one 


THE  NEW  YEAR 

By  Genevieve  K.  Stephens 

The  New  Year  marches 
To  the  thump  of  a  drum, 
Pounding  imperatively 
Come!  teme!  Came! 

The  Old  Year  recedes 
To  the  sound  of  a  flute 
And  the  soft  slurred  tapping 
Of  a  velvet  soled  boot. 


Home  Nurse  to  American  Agriculturist 
Reader  Service,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Eleven  other  helpful  and  interesting 
booklets  are  included  in  American 
Agriculturist’s  new  Reader  Service. 
Each  one  is  filled  with  expert  advice, 
valuable  information,  and  attractive  il¬ 
lustrations.  Many  readers  have  order¬ 
ed  a  complete  set  of  them  since  we 
first  announced  them  last  month: 

Touch  Typewriting  Self-Taught 
Making  Slip  Covers  Successfully 
Change  Your  Weight  For  Beauty's  Sake 
Beauty  and  Health  Through  Simple 
Exercises 

Success  with  House  Plants  and  Flowers 
The  New  Book  of  Everyday  Etiquette 
New  Ideas  for  Handmade  Rugs 
Let  Me  Tell  Your  Fortune 
How  to  Write  Practical  Letters  for  all 
Occasions 

Practical  Instruction  for  the  Home  Nurse 
Games  for  Good  Parties 
How  to  Raise  and  Train  Your  Dog 

To  order  any  of  these  booklets,  send 
25  cents  in  coin  for  each  copy  wanted  to  ; 
American  Agriculturist  Reader  Service. 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


AT  OUR  HOUSE 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
wash  in  the  sink.  There  is  a  table  for 
preparing  vegetables  and  arranging 
flowers.  Formerly  it  served  as  a  sum¬ 
mer  kitchen,  but  a  new  electric  range 
makes  that  no  longer  necessary. 

Another  satisfactory  change  at  that 
time  was  putting  the  dining-room 
where  it  is  not  a  “runway,”  and  so  is 
easily  kept  in  order.  In  many  farm 
houses  the  drive  leads  to  the  dining¬ 
room  door  and  all  guests  come  in  that 
way. 

This  fixing  over  of  old  houses  should 
be  well  thought  out  or,  better  still,  an 
expert  should  be  consulted.  If  we  had 
done  this  originally,  more  cupboard 
space  and  room  for  a  larger  sink  in 
our  kitchen  might  have  been  planned. 
This  would  have  added  to  our  conven¬ 
ience  and  saved  later  remodeling. 

State  Colleges  of  Home  Economics 
have  done  much  research  on  this  prob¬ 
lem  and  many  good  bulletins  are  avail¬ 
able.  Home  Bureau  County  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Agents  also  have  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  and  are  ready  to  help. 


*  TAKE  CARE...  * 

of  your  present 

*  HEATING  SYSTEM  ^ 


IT  will  be  some  time  before  new  heating  equipment  is  again 
available  in  any  quantity.  For  the  present,  most  of  our  prod¬ 
ucts  are  required  for  Veterans’  housing.  That  is  why  you  should 
take  good  care  of  your  present  heating  system,  so  that  it  will 
continue  to  give  you  efficient  and  economical  service. 


Your  heating  plant  needs  attention  and  checking  like  any  other 

piece  of  machinery.  If  it  needs  repairs 
or  attention,  call  your  local  heating 
contractor.  If  he  is  not  able  to  serve 
you,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  con¬ 
sult  us  about  your  problems  and  future 
plans. 

As  soon  as  materials  and  restrictions 
permit,  we  will  again  be  ready  to  offer 
you  the  warmth,  comfort  and  fuel  econ¬ 
omy  provided  by  a  Utica  Radiator 
steam  or  hot  water  heating  system. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  for  health,  clean¬ 
liness  and  fuel  saving.  Here’s  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  Utica  Radia¬ 
tor’s  efficient  and  economical  equip¬ 
ment  will  again  be  available. 


UTICA  Boilers  and 
Radiators  are  efficient 
and  economical  of  fuel. 


UTICA  RADIATOR 

CORPORATION 
UTICA  2,  N.Y. 


This  Home-Mixed 
Cough  Relief  Is 


So  Easy.  No  Cooking.  Big  Saving.  1 


You  may  not  know  it,  but,  in  your 
own  kitchen,  and  in  just  a  moment,  you 
can  easily  prepare  a  really  surprising 
relief  for  coughs  due  to  colds.  It’s  old- 
fashioned — your  mother  probably  used 
it — but  for  real  results,  it’s  hard  to  beat. 

First,  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water 
a  few  moments,  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking  needed.  No  trouble  at  all.  Or 
you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid  lioney, 
instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  2VS  ounces  of  Pinex  from 
any  druggist.  This  is  a  special  com¬ 
pound  of  proven  ingredients,  in  concen- 
centrated  form,  well  known  for  quick  ac¬ 
tion  in  throat  and  bronchial  irritations. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
fill  up  with  your  syrup.  Thus  you  make 
a  full  pint  of  really  splendid  cough  syrup, 
and  you  get  about  four  times  as  much 
for  your  money.  It  never  spoils,  and 
children  love  its  pleasant  taste. 

It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the 
irritated  membranes,  eases  the  soreness, 
makes  breathing  easy,  and  lets  you  sleep. 
Try  it,  and  if  not  pleased,  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 


ee’s 


Exquisitely  ruffled, 
fringed  and  veined,  l 
5  in.  wide;  scarlets.! 
ipinks,  lavenders, r 
yr  coppercolors,  etc.^ 
■A25c-Pkt.  postpaid,  10c. 

Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE, 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 


Rairrtna  Rlrfn 


FREE  SAMPLES  •  100%  VIRGIN  WOOL 

.KNITTING  YARNS 


S  r‘  M 

mm 


Selected  yams  for  your  every  want 
direct  from  mill  at  money-saving 
prices.  Write  for  free  samples. 

FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE,  Dept.  179,  Winchester,  Mass. 


c/\xn  of  highest  quality,  made  at  home,  cheap, 
easy.  Toilet,  Tar.  Laundry.  Three  complete 
proven  formulas,  $1.00. 

F.  E.  WEIDENHAMER  Poplar  Ridge.  N.  Y. 


Loren  E.  Goodspeed,  R4.  Bangor,  Me. 
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|  When  the  time  comes  | 
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...  to  commemorate  a  loved  one,  and 
sadness  fills  your  heart,  it’s  difficult 
to  be  coldly  practical.  Yet  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  an  appropriate  monument  to 
mark  your  love  forever  is  baffling— 
needs  clear,  practical  counsel  and 
direction. 

There  is  one  sure  way  to  identify 
a  monument  of  superior  quality,  de¬ 
sign  and  workmanship,  and  the  deal¬ 
er  who  sells  it:  look  for  the  Barre 
Guild  Seal  (shown  above)  etched  in¬ 
conspicuously  on  the  monument  it¬ 
self  and  on  display  in  your  dealer’s 
showroom.  This  Seal  and  the  Guild 
Certificate  are  your  guarantee  of 
highest  quality  backed  by  an  entire 
industry  in  Barre,  Vt.,  home  of  fa¬ 
mous  Select  Barre  Granite,  and 
"Granite  Center  of  the  World”. 

YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

Send  today  for  new  booklet,  " Monu¬ 
ment  Ideas  ”  —  a  hand  picked  selec¬ 
tion  of  inspiring  monument  designs. 

^  Barre  Guild,  Desk  AA-7,  Barre,  Vt. 
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r YOUR  FLOOR 

ALWAYS 
LOOKS  SO 
IMMACULATE, 


IUSECLOROX. 
IT  BRIGHTENS 
THE  FLOOR... 
MAKES  IT 
SANITARY,  TOO! 


It’S  SO  EASY  to  include  the 
benefits  of  Clorox  in  your  nor¬ 
mal  housekeeping  routine.  The  disinfecting 
value  of  Clorox  provides  the  hygienic  clean¬ 
liness  recommended  by  health  authorities; 
its  deodorizing  quality  leaves  kitchen  and 
bathroom  fresh,  and  its  ability  to  remove 
stains  makes  linoleum,  wood,  tile,  enamel, 
porcelain,  glass  surfaces  sparkling  clean. 
In  laundering,  Clorox  makes  white  cottons 
and  linens  snowy-white  (brightens  fast  col¬ 
ors).  Use  Clorox  regularly,  it  does  the  job 
right!  Simply  follow  directions  on  the  label. 


GERM  "DANGER  ZONES” 
HYGIENIC  ALLY  CLEAN! 


_ AMERICA’S  FAVORITE  BLEACH  AND - 

HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT 

CLOROX 

FREE  FROM  CAUSTIC 

Years  of  unsurpassed  quality  and  performance 
have  made  Clorox  the  choice  of  millions... 
it's  always  uniform... it’s  always  dependable! 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  pro¬ 
tection  may  be  yours  for  the  asking, 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Simply  send 
name  and  address  to  William  S.  Rice, 
Inc.,  Dept.  102-B,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  he  sent  you  Free,  Without 
hard  flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting 
pressure,  here’s  a  Support  that  has 
brought  joy  and  comlort  to  thousands 
—  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses  with 
springs  and  straps  that  bind  and  cut 
Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give 
freedom  of  body  and  genuine  comfort. 
For  full  information  —  write  today  I 


CAN’T  FOOL 
Ruptured  FARMERS! 

No  sir-ee,— when  a  guy  has  to  dig  post  holes,  stretch 
fence,  carry  feed,  buzz  wood,  and  do  a  hundred  other 
jobs,  he  knows  what  trouble  a  rupture  can  be  to  a 
man. 

Also  he  knows  whether  a  truss  is  really  holding  his 
rupture  up  comfortably  and  securely. 

And  that’s  why  more  ruptured  farmers  prefer  the 
Brooks  Air-Cushion  Appliance.  It’s  light,  cool,  sani¬ 
tary.  Made-to-Measure.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  NO- 
RISK  TRIAL.  Write  today  for  Free  Booklet  and 
Proof  of  results, — ready  for  you  now! 

BROOKS  COMPANY,  Box  398  B,  Marshall,  Mich. 


WRIST  WATCHES  FOR  ALL 

GIVEN 

Perfect  time¬ 
keepers,  Pour 
popular  models 

i  handsome  watch  for  your  very  own.  Given  to  you  for 
g  Garden  Spot  Seeds  at  10c  per  packet  and  remitting 
atalog.  Nothing  to  buy.  Send  for  40  pkts  seeds  TODAY. 
ost  card  will  do.  _  ,  „ 

aster  County  Seed  Co.,  Sta.  286,  Paradise,  Pa. 


EARN  MONEY  QUICKLY,  easily,  pleasantly  showing 
Greeting  Cards,  Stationery,  Wrappings.  No  experience 
needed.  Up  to  100%  Profit.  Send  today  for  Everyday 
assortment  on  approval.  FREE  personal  Stationery 
folder. 


THOMAS  TERRY 
32  Union  Avenue, 


STUDIOS, 

Westfield,  Mass. 


N.  Y.  State  Grange  Cookie  Contest 
.  Won  By  Mrs.  Janies  Gilbert 


HIGH  up  on  the  list  of  interesting 
events  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Grange  at  Saratoga  Springs  last 
month  was  the  wind-up  of  the  state¬ 
wide  molasses  cookie  contest,  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Grange  and  American 
Agriculturist.  With  each  of  the  53  con¬ 
testants  a  first  prize  winner  in  her  own 
county,  the  competition  was  keen,  and 
the  judges  spent  an  entire  afternoon 
picking  the  winners. 

Names  of  winners  were  kept  a  secret 
until  announced  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  from  Convention  Hall  platform  by 
H.  L.  Cosline,  associate  editor  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist.  St.  Lawrence  won 
top  place,  with  its  candidate,  Mrs. 
James  H.  Gilbert  of  Heuvelton,  N.  Y., 
a  member  of  Kendrew  Grange,  carry¬ 
ing  off  the  first  prize  of  $25.00  and 
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COOKIE  CONTEST  WINNERS 


WINNER 

GRANGE 

COUNTY 

1. 

Mrs. 

Janies  Gilbert 

Kendrew 

St.  Lawrence 

2. 

Mrs. 

C.  F.  Dufel 

Glenville 

Schenectady 

3. 

Mrs. 

Jay  Baird 

Orchard  Park 

Brie 

4. 

Mrs. 

Ruby  Hosenfeld  Kay  Utah  Lake 

Schuyler 

5. 

Mrs. 

H.  L.  Hallock 

Sound  Avenue 

Suffolk-Nassau 

6. 

Mrs.  Ed.  Lederhouse 

Ransom  vill  e 

Niagara 

7. 

Miss 

Helen  Carlson 

Helderberg 

Albany 

8. 

Mrs. 

Earl  J,  Rowley  Westville 

Franklin 

9. 

Mrs. 

Ernest  Nielson 

Charlton 

Saratoga 

10. 

Mrs. 

Fred  Reusoh 

Winfield 

Herkimer 

11. 

Mrs. 

Lyman  J.  Fox 

Kolenaka 

Fulton 

12. 

Mrs. 

Morris  Welcher  Newark 

Wayne 

13. 

Mrs. 

Irene  Janes 

Westmoreland 

Oneida 

14. 

Mrs. 

Walter  Karsten  Montgomery 

Orange-Rock’ d. 

15. 

Mrs. 

Allen  Herrick 

Pittstown 

Rensselaer 

16. 

Mrs. 

L.  C.  Dixon 

Hurley 

Ulster 

17. 

Mrs. 

C.  Houseman 

Palatine  Union 

Montgomery 

18. 

Mrs. 

Letha  Dean 

Itedfield 

Oswego 

19. 

Mrs. 

Dewitt  Davis 

Whaley  Pond 

Dutchess 

20. 

Mrs. 

John  Gregory 

Otsenango 

Chenango 

21. 

Mrs.  Volney  Webster 

Springfield 

Otsego 

22. 

Mrs. 

Floyd  Belknap 

Masonville 

Delaware 

23. 

Mrs. 

R.  M.  Hpdike 

Enfield  Valley 

Tompkins 

24. 

Mrs. 

Alma  George 

Chatham 

Columbia 

25. 

Mrs.  Louella  Stanton 

Lowville 

Lewis 

26. 

Mrs. 

Bemie  King 

Champlain 

Clinton 

27. 

Mrs. 

Bertha  Davy 

Penn  Y’an 

Yates 

a  Saratoga  Springs  homemaker. 

This  contest  was  the  eleventh  annual 
baking  contest  to  be  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Grange  and  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  and  was  a  project  of  the  State 
Grange  Service  and  Hospitality  Com¬ 
mittee  whose  members  included  Mrs. 


MRS.  JAMES  GILBERT,  first  prize  winner,  of 
Heuvelton,  N.  Y.,  St.  Lawrence  County, 
whose  cookies  scored  96  in  the  State 
Grange  molasses  cookie  contest. 


COOKIE  CONTEST  JUDGES 
hard  at  work:  (left  to 
right)  Miss  Doris  Lake,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Home  Economics 
at  Skidmore  College;  Miss 
Estelle  E.  Jones,  Saratoga 
County  Home  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Agent;  and  Mrs.  David 
Patton,  a  Saratoga  Springs 
homemaker. 


merchandise  prizes  awarded  by  the 
Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange  and  the 
International  Salt  Company.  Mrs.  Gil¬ 
bert’s  score  was  96,  one  point  higher 
than  that  of  second  prize  winner,  Mrs. 
Christian  Dufel,  Glenville  Grange,  Sche¬ 
nectady  County. 

Cash  prizes,  given  by  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  were  awarded  to  the  27  con¬ 
testants  having  the  highest  scores,  as 
follows:  First  prize,  $25;  second,  $20; 
third,  $15;  4th,  $10;  5th,  $5;  6th,  $3; 
7th,  $2;  eighth  through  27th,  $1.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  New  York  State  Grange 
gave  each  contestant  an  entering 
award  of  $3.00. 

Each  of  the  top  ten  winners  also 
received  the  following  merchandise 
prizes: 

From  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.: 

1  case  (24  cans)  G.  L.  F.  Pork  and 
Beans;  5  lbs.  Patrons’  Pancake  Mix; 
12  assorted  cans  G.  L.  F.  Vegetables." 

From  International  Salt  Co.,  Scranton, 

Pa.: 

7  y2  lb.  can  of  Sterling  Sugar  Curing 
Meat  Salt  and  10  oz.  can  of  Sterling 
seasoning. 

The  very  competent  judges  who 
picked  the  winners  were  Miss  Estelle 
E.  Jones,  Saratoga  County  Home 
Demonstration  Agent;  Miss  Doris  Lake, 
Professor  of  Home  Economics  at  Skid¬ 
more  College,  and  Mrs.  David  Patton 


SECOND  PRIZE  WINNER— Mrs.  C.  F.  Dufel, 
Glenville  Grange,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Kenneth  Augur  of  Milford,  N.  Y.,  the 
retiring  Chairman;  Mrs.  Edna  Black, 
Forestvilie,  N.  Y.,  this  year’s  Chairman 
of  the  Committee;  and  Mrs.  Claude 
Palen,  Hurley,  N.  Y.  Assisting  the 
State  Committee  were  chairmen  of 
Pomona  and  Subordinate  Granges 
throughout  the  State. 
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ATTENTION! 


Ch.  BEACON'S  ATTENTION 
is  one  of  FOUR  CHAMPIONS 
from  One  Litter  .  .  .  all  raised 
on  BEACON  DOG  RATIONS 


It  proves  again  that  breeding  plus  a 
proved  feeding  program  like  Beacon's 
develops  inherent  championship 
qualities. 

Your  dogs  too,  at  any  age,  will 
naturally  go  for  these  nutritious, 
flavorful  rations. 

Beacon  Puppy  Starter 
Beacon  Dog  and  Puppy  Meal 
Write  today  for  information  and  for  the  name 
of  your  nearest  Beacon  dealer. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

icfctya,,  7t. 


W*.  0?<zn*nen,, 

COMPLY  WITH  STATE  LAWS 
SAVE  HUMAN  LIVES 
PREVENT  LOSS  OF  LIVESTOCK 
AVOID  COSTLY  LAWSUITS 

Install  SIGNS  like  this 


DANGER 

CATTLE  CROSSING 

500  FT.  AHEAD 


These  brilliant 
REFLECTING  SIGNS 
Are  extremely  visible  in 
DAYLIGHT  OR  DARK 

EASILY  ATTACHED 
to  any  roadside  post 

19i/2"  x  40"  —  $16.00  pair 
19W'  x  20"  —  $10.00  pair 
f.  o.  b.  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Shipped  c.  o.  d.,  EASY  TO  ORDER. 
Simply  drop  post-card  giving  size 
desired,  your  name  and  address,  to 

SNELL  SIGN  CO. 

62  MAIN  STREET,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 

Note:  These  signs  are  made  of  same  material 
as  that  recently  adopted  by  N.  Y.  State  for  use 
in  its  reflectorized  highway  signs. 


NO  OTHER  LIKE  IT 


nates  the  hard  work  of  clearing  land  of  brush,  sap¬ 
lings  and  larger  trees.  Propels  itself  anywhere— a 
woman  or  boy  can  operate.  Powerful  6-HP  depend¬ 
able  motor— use  for  belt  work  when  not  sawing. 
Year  ’round  machine.  Most  popular  wood  saw  we 
have  ever  built.  E.  E.  Jackson  made  $1000  in  30 
days.  Pats.  Pending  on  exclusive  OTTAWA  fea¬ 
tures.  Low  factory-to-user  price.  Fully  guaranteed. 
(OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  13 1  Walnut  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS: 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery# 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars, 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists  —  Livestock  and  Farm  Machinerv 
Financing, 

112  STATE  STREET  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


RAISE  CHIN-CHINS 


No  experience  needed.  Just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  daily  and  a  few  feet  of  backyard, 
garage  or  barn  space.  Several  females 
and  a  male  starts  a  large,  profitable 
herd.  WE  FURNISH  FREE  INSTRUCTIONS. 

_  TREMENDOUS  DEMAND  for  breeding 

and  laboratory  stock,  meat,  and  world's  most  beautiful 
rabbit  fur.  Brokers,  cut  off  from  imported  rabbit  pelts  by 
world  famine,  NEED  CHIN-CHIN  FURS  NOW,  and  for  years 
to  come!  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  today. 

WILLOW  CROOK  FARM  •  R-24  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 
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WELD  YOUR  OWN 


MACHINERY  AND  FARM 


MAKES  REPAIR  WORK  EASY 


WELD  any  metal  in  any  gauge  or  weight — from 
sheet  to  motor  blocks.  BUILD  your  own  stanchions, 
steel  gates,  power  rakes,  hay  loaders,  conveyors. 
BRAZE  water  tanks,  pipes,  sheet  metal.  SOLDER 
radiators,  wiring,  leaky  fuel  cans,  milk  cans.  HARD 
SURFACE  plowshares,  cultivator  bits,  shovels,  cut¬ 
ter  blades.  Forney  Welders  are  built  of  heavy  steel 
and  cast  aluminum,  with  heat  stages  for  all  farm 
jobs.  Rugged  as  the  Rockies.  Fully  equipped— 
ready  to  use.  Low-priced.  Ask  your  dealer  or  ivritc: 


FORNEY  MFG.  CO. 

FORT  COLLINS,  20  COLO. 

Stovuil  Ttw*  TJceUtx  *7e>vUtvUe4-  OfUrtf 


ONE  MAN 

PRECISION 

Light  Weight  Portable 
Power  Chain  Saw 


ALL  PRECISION  Saws  use  the  well-known  and 
reliable  2  cycle  3‘/2  H.  P.  “PRECISION”  air  cool¬ 
ed  motor  with  positive  clutch.  Various  sizes  and 
types  of  “PRECISION”  Saws  are  manufactured, 
some  of  which  are  as  follows: 

TYPE  “|”:  Bow  Saw — cutting  capacity  14”  and 
18”.  suitable  for  felling  and  bucking. 

TYPE  “3”:  With  standard  guide  bars  for  one  or 
two-man  operation,  suitable  for  felling  and  cross¬ 
cutting;  available  in  20”  26”  and  32”  lengths. 

Either  straight  blade  or  bow  frame  are  inter¬ 
changeable  on  any  machine  at  extra  cost  using 
same  motor. 

Weight  *  to  5b  lbs  depending  on  length  of 
guide  bar. 

Full  particulars  on  request.  Prompt  Delivery 

PRECISION  PARTS  LIMITED 

2023  Aylmer  St.  MONTREAL,  QUE 


£O^PRTcover 

'*»***  **<*;««) 

SAVES  TIME  usually  lostdue 
to  excessi  vecold — workMORE 
DAYS.  MORE  NIGHTS  when 
necessary .  Deflects  motor  heat 
that  envelopes  operator  who 
regulates  amount  of  heat  de- 
)  si  red— no  enclosure  to  obstruct 
'vision.  Ideal  for  all  draw  bar 
work.29MODELS  individually  tailored  from  heavy 
treated  duck.  ON  or  OFF  in  a  jiffy.  IT  SAVES 
work  days  formerly  lost— quickly  pays  for  itself. 
See  your  Implement  Dealer,  Farm  Supply  Store 
or  WRITE  TODAY  for  folder  describing  12  un¬ 
usual  features  and  price. 

BEARING  DISTRIBUTORS  CO. 

1919-Cl  Baltimore,  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


MAGIC  ELECTRIC  WELDER 

I H)  volt  AC-DC:  welds,  brazes,  solders,  cuts  all  metals, 
•*sy  to  use;  full  directions.  Complete  with  power  unit, 
name  and  metallic  arc  attachments,  carbons,  fluxes, 
rods,  mask.  Only  $19.95.  Usod  by  the  Navy.  Splen¬ 
did  for  farm  use.  MAGIC  WELDER  MFG.  CO.. 
21 1  LA  Canal  St.,  New  York  City. 


CANVAS  COVERS 
ATWOOD'S 


For  samples  ar.d  price  lists 
At  bargain  prices.  Write 

92  Washington  St. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


1 £f 

✓  " 
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HOG  TROUGH 

Here’s  a  sketch  of  a  hog  trough 
made  from  a  hot  water  tank.  I  burned 
the  tank  in  half  lengthwise  and  then 


welded  2  pieces  of  steel  2  inches  wide 
and  2  feet  long  to  the  bottom  to  keep 
it  from  tipping  over. — James  T.  Hoose, 
Athens,  Pa. 

—  a. a.  — 

CHAINS  PUT  ON  EASILY 

Here  is  a  way  that  I  find  very  con¬ 
venient  for  putting  auto  chains  on 
easily  and  quickly  when  you  have  no 
jack  or  when  footing  for  a  jack  is  bad. 
I  take  a  slab  block  about  12  inches 
long  and  6  inches  wide,  lay  it  down  in 
front  of  the  wheel,  spread  chain  over 
the  slab  so  it  hangs  over  on  each  side, 
drive  the  wheel  up  on  the  slab,  and  it 
is  a  simple  matter  to  pull  the  chain 
over  the  wheel  and  adjust  it  as  tight 
as  desired. — I.  W.  Dickerson. 

—  a. a.  — 

MENDING  HOLES 

If  you  have  a  tub,  a  steel  drum  or 
a  trough  with  a  small  cut  or  hole, 
mend  it  this  way: 

Cut  two  pieces  of  inner  tube  in  a 
circle  slightly  larger  than  the  hole. 
Now  cut  two  pieces  of  tin  slightly 
smaller  than  the  inner  tube  patch. 
Through  these  make  a  hole  in  the 
center.  On  either  side  of  the  hole 
place  a  piece  of  the  inner  tube;  next 
to  this  place  the  tin.  Through  these 
put  a  bolt  and  tighten  to  close  the  hole. 
— Mrs.  Monroe  Stup,  Frederick,  Mary¬ 
land. 

—  a. a.  — 

MILK  PAIL  STOOL 

Because  I  can’t  hold  a  pail  between 
my  knees,  I  invented  the  milking  stool 

shown  in  sketch 
and  it  works  very 
well. 

I  took  a  1  inch 
board  9  inches 
square  and  shaped 
it  until  it  was 
round.  I  used 
pieces  3  inches 
wide  and  4  inches 
long  for  legs  then 
some  copper  wire 
and  3  small  springs  with  the  wire  bent 
to  make  hooks  to  hold  the  pail  in  place. 
When  you  carry  the  pail  the  stool 
comes  right  along  with  it. — Azilla  G. 
Berry,  Center  Harbor,  N.  H. 

—  a.a.  — 

GAS  MEASURER 

I  use  a  homemade  measuring  stick 
to  tell  me  how  much  fuel  is  left  in  my 
tractor  gas  tank.  When  the  tank  was 
empty,  I  used  a  gallon  can  to  refill.  As 
soon  as  each  gallon  was  added,  the 


WHAT  HANDY  GADGET  have  you 
built?  Send  a  description  of  it  and 
a  rough  sketch  or  photograph,  to 
American  Agriculturist,  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  If  it  is 
used,  we  will  send  you  $5.00  at  the 
end  of  the  month  in  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  on  this  page. 


stick  was  inserted  into  the  tank,  with¬ 
drawn,  and  a  notch  cut  at  the  level  in¬ 
dicated.  By  keeping  this  stick  handy 
on  the  tractor  I  can  tell  how  much 
fuel  my  tractor  uses  per  hour  or  day. 
— Arlo  Ranniger,  Coon  Rapids,  Iowa. 
—  a.a.  — 

MOVABLE  MOTOR 

I  use  this  idea  to  move  my  one-half 
horsepower  motor  so  that  I  can  use  it 
for  several  jobs.  Wherever  I  need  the 
motor  I  have  two  pieces  of  wood  like 
the  ones  at  the  two  ends  of  the  draw¬ 


ing  fastened  to  a  bench.  Then  I  can 
slip  out  the  middle  piece  holding  the 
motor  and  slip  it  into  another  space 
of  the  same  size. — L.  H.  Miller,  Wol¬ 
cott,  Vermont. 

—  a.a.  — 

"TOE  HOLDS” 

I  read  the  item  in  a  recent  issue 
about  toe  holds  on  a  hip  roof.  I  think 
I  have  a  good  way  for  fastening  toe 
holds  to  a  roof  while  laying  strip 
shingles. 

Put  a  2x4  on  the  roof  and  nail  to  it 
a  piece  of  galvanized  roofing  or  heavy 
tin  2  or  3  inches  wide  and  long  enough 
to  reach  well  above  the  butts  of  the 


second  course  of  shingles  above  the 
2x4.  Drive  8  penny  nails  into  the  roof 
so  the  butts  of  the  shingles  in  the 
second  course  above  the  2x4  will  cover 
the  nail  after  the  roof  is  finished. 

Put  the  2x4,  with  3  or  4  such  pieces 
of  tin  attached,  on  the  roof  and  put  the 
hole  in  each  tin  over  the  head  of  a 
nail  and  pull  down  into  the  slot.  After 
the  shingling  is  finished,  push  up  on  the 
2x4  and  unhook  the  tins. — R.  A.  Warn¬ 
er,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

—  a.a.  — 

A  skylight  at  the  top  of  our  silo 
chute  is  most  handy.  It  provides  easy 
access  to  the  nearly  flat  silo  roof  for 
minor  repairs  and  for  installing  blower, 
and  it  illuminates  the  dangerously  dark 
chute  and  silo  interior. — Joseph  Paw- 
lowski,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


201st  EARLVILLE  AUCTION 

135  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

WED.,  JANUARY  8 

In  heated  sale  pavilion  at 
EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO..  N.  Y. 

ALL  T.  B.  ACCREDITED,  blood  tested,  many  Bang’s 
Vaccinated  and  many  eligible  for  other  states;  milkers 
mastitis  tested,  all  treated  against  shipping  fever. 
85  FRESH  AND  CLOSE  SPRINGERS  mostly  first, 
second,  and  third  calf.  15  bred  and  open  heifers. 
15  Bulls,  majority  ready  for  service,  all  from  dams 
with  good  production  records.  25  young  calves 
majority  heifers. 

A  safe  place  to  buy  Registered  Holsteins,  reliably 
recommended  in  the  oldest  established  Holstein  market 
place  of  the  country.  Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.  M., 
many  competent  truckmen  available. 

Sales  Manager  &.  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


Complete  Dispersal  -  50  HEAD 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  11,  1947 

JERMAIN  HILL  FARM 

P.  O.  Address — North  Bennington,  Vt.  Farm 
located  at  White  Creek,  N.  Y.,  9  miles  east 
of  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  9  miles  from  Hoosick 
Falls,  30  miles  north  of  Troy. 

30  HOLSTEINS,  headed  by  VAN  HORNE  C0LANTHA 
ONYX  2nd  (20  Fresh  or  Springing,  8  Springing  2-year, 
olds,  fancy)  Cows  milking  up  to  70  lbs.  on  2x  milking. 
20  high  class  GUERNSEYS  headed  by  0AKH0LM 
PILOT  356173  (18  Fresh  or  springing;  5  purebreds — 
Balance  Grades)  Grade  Guernseys  milking  over  50  lb. 
2X.  Calfhood  and  Adult  vaccination,  T.  B.  Accredited. 
A  hand-selected  herd  of  choice  animals.  Only  the 
prevailing  scarcity  of  labor  forces  me  to  dispose  of 
these  animals  at  any  price. 

E.  C.  SCHACHT,  Owner  North  Bennington,  Vt. 

(Farm  at  White  Creek,  N.  Y.) 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico.  N.  Y. 


PORTABLE  POWER  TOOLS 


Each  Cunningham  tool  is 
designed  for  top  efficiency, 
Then,  instead  of  hanging 
the  tool  on  the  power  plant, 
you  put  the  power  plant  on 
the  tool.  Efficiency  is  high 
. .  .your  investment  is  low. 
A  boy  can  change  motor. 


Mows  clean  and  fast 
tight  corners. .  .  3-foot  cut. . . 
variable  speed  sickle  bar.  .  . 
rugged  design .  .  .young  folks 
can  run  it... motor  can  be 
detached  for  other  work. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 

GARDEN  TRACTOR 

Adjustable  wheel  width. . . 
high  clearance.  .  simple 
power  drive ...  functional 
design,  balanced  for  easy  op¬ 
eration  .  .  .  uses  same  detach¬ 
able  engine  as  mower. 

Write  Dept  .  18  for  FREE  Catalog. 


. . . and 

HUNDRED5 
OF  OTHER 
POWER 
JOBS 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  &  CO. 

13  CANAL  ST.,  ROCHESTER  8,  N.  Y. 


SPRAY  PAINT  YOUR 
FARM  EQUIPMENT 

THIS  FAST  NEW  WAY! 


STOPS  RUST  AND  ROT 

PowerAire  spray  painting  equipment 
cuts  days  off  the  time  needed  to  clean-i 
and  refinish  farm  equipment.  Gives] 
professional  results  at  low  cost.  Power-1 
Aire  equipment  operates  from  the  com¬ 
pression  of  any  gas  tractor,  truck  or  car 
engine.  Can  be  connected  in  ten  min- J 
utes.  Doesn't  harm  motor.  Other  attach¬ 
ments  inflate  tires  and  pressure-grease 
farm  equipment. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

about  this  and  other  PowerAire  products. 

POWERAIRE  CORPORATION1 

332  S.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  4,  III.,  DEPT.  AA1  7 


Don’t  let  FIRE  catch 
cJ  you  unprepared.  Protect 
liV ,  your  property  with  INDIAN 
-U/.Y  FIRE  PUMPS!  Ideal  for 
i f°resT>  grass  and  grain  field 
fires.  Also  excellent  for 
tfr’pi)  spraying  all  crops,  disin- 
0Sf,\\  fectants  and  xvhitewash. 
///I  11'  Low  -  priced.  Literature 
111  FREE.  D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 
23  Main  St.  Utica  2,  New  York. 


OTTAWA  TRACTOR  SAW 


350  Cuts  Per  Minute 

Make  money  sawing  wood.  Use  Ottawa— fastest/ 
cutting.  Cuts^arge,  small  logs  easiest  way.  f 
Pells  trees.  One  man  operates.  Thousands  m 
use.  Built  to  last  with  heavy,  stiff  saw  blade.  Positive 
safety  clutch  control;  uses  power  take-off  any  tractor. 
OTTAWA  MFG. CO.,  DI3I  Forest  A^e.f Ot*awa, Kaitt 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  LE 

SS  THAN 

Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money  ' 

Makes  Lumber  l  BELSAW  MODELS 

tier,  ibingles,  in  10  to  24  foot  sawin 

£ 

er»te*.  lath.  lengths.  MECHANICAL 

studding,  FEED,  accurate  set  works  8©d 

s*^*nn •  positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  ante 

engine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands  used  for 
commercial  sawisg.  Pars  for  itself  qoickly.  Send 
-  post  card  today  for  FREE  booklet,  “How  To  Make 
__  Lumber”  and  Catalog  of  Woodworking  Equipment. 

B  ELS  AW  MACHINERY  CO..  1815-P  Field  Bldg. 

31S  Westport  Road  Kansas  City  2, Mo. 
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Turkeys,  Hens,  Fruits, 
Vegetables,  Keep  the 
Four  Saglios  Busy 

AFTER  discussing  Connecticut  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  in  general 
for  a  short  time,  I  asked  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  Frank  H.  Peet  to  sug¬ 
gest  some  farms  where  I  could  see  op¬ 
erations  first  hand.  He  mentioned  sev¬ 
eral,  including  that  of  Frank  Saglio 
and  Sons  of  Glastonbury  township  in 
Hartford  County. 

For  $2,000  Frank  Saglio  bought  a 
bare  88  acre  piece  of  land  back  in  1916. 
They  lived  in  a  house  across  the  road 
for  a  few  years  while  he  set  out  17 
acres  of  peach  and  apple  trees  and 
worked  industriously  in  his  market 
garden.  At  that  time  their  six  hens 
were  kept  in  an  old  piano  box. 

Today  on  that  same  land  there  are 
six  poultry  houses  from  2  to  4  stories 
high  filled  with  42,000  hens  and  broil¬ 
ers;  there  are  cages  for  5,000  turkeys. 
There  are  3,000  fruit  trees  and  40  acres 
of  vegetables. 

When  Frank’s  first  peach  crop  rip¬ 
ened  he  peddled  them  by  horse  and 
wagon  in  Hartford.  At  the  peak  of  the 
season,  he’d  go  a  week  at  a  time  with¬ 
out  seeing  his  bed — sleeping  while  the 
horse  made  its  own  way  to  and  from 
market.  Now  a  fleet  of  eight  trucks 
rushes  the  crops  and  poultry  products 
to  market— -and  the  Saglios  can  go  to 
bed  every  night. 

Everything  on  Arbor  Acres  has  ex¬ 
panded  during  the  years.  In  addition 
to  the  original  house  for  his  large 
family,  there  is  a  row  of  three  houses 
and  a  duplex  which  make  that  part  of 
the  road  look  like  a  village.  There’s  a 
house  for  each  of  the  sons  who  stayed 
on  the  farm,  and  half  the  duplex  for 
Mike  Aglio  who  has  been  with  the 
family  since  they  bought  the  farm. 


Henry  Saglio,  left,  has  charge  of  the 
poultry  end  of  their  big  farm  in  Glaston¬ 
bury,  Conn.,  but  still  looks  to  Dad  for  ad¬ 
vice.  Here  the  two  are  discussing  their 
5,000  turkeys. 

Mike  is  in  charge  of  the  turkeys. 
Charlie,  the  oldest  son,  is  responsible 
for  the  orchards  and  vineyards;  John 
busies  himself  with  vegetables,  special¬ 
izing  in  growing  300,000  head  of  cauli¬ 
flower  a  year  and  trucking  them  to 
Hartford  stores.  Henry,  the  youngest 
son,  is  35  and  has  charge  of  the  huge 
hatchery  and  broiler  business. 

He  got  interested  in  hens  when  he 
was  13  and  talked  his  dad  into  building 
a  coop  for  400.  Now  in  the  six  huge 
houses  he  has  15  automatic  electric 
brooders  with  a  total  capacity  of 
60,000,  plus  three  special  turkey  incu¬ 
bators  of  6,500  capacity.  Henry  keeps' 
a  bookkeeper  busy,  besides  several 
hired  men,  and  employs  Richard  Allen 
to  take  charge  of  all  breeding.  Allen  for 
11  years  was  State  R.O.P.  inspector. 

The  Saglios  have  had  their  setbacks. 
Their  newest  $25,000  poultry  house  is 
the  second  one  they’ve  built.  They  lost 
a  similar  one  by  fire  a  few  years  ago. 
Henry  says  that  diversification  is  their 
best  insurance,  because  despite  fire, 
frost,  and  other  losses  the  farm  has 
ended  every  year  with  a  profit. 


High  Production  Backs  These 
Brown  Swiss  Calves 


ALINE  breeding  program  that 
reaches  back  through  the  genera¬ 
tions  to  many  of  the  outstanding 
Brown  Swiss  cattle  of  the  world  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  this  group  of  calves  on  the 
Hillcrest  farm  of  John  B.  Harris  at 
Watertown,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 

Most  of  the  calves  in  the  picture 
were  sired  by  King  of  Hillcrest,  a  great 
grandson  of  Swiss  Valley  Girl  10th, 
world’s  record  Brown  Swiss  that  pro¬ 
duced  27,513.6  pounds  of  milk  with 
1,106.33  pounds  of  fat  in  365  days  at 
12  years  of  age.  In  the  pedigrees  of 
Harris’  185  head,  Swiss  Valley  Girl  10th 
appears  no  less  than  680  times. 

Harris’  breeding  plan  is  to  bring  out 
the  production  capabilities  of  Brown 
Swiss  by  outcrossing  the  line  with 
progeny  of  outstandingly  high  producers 
only.  Greenwood  Valley  Lass  shows 
206  times  in  the  herd  and  Winnie  of 
Riverdale  12  times.  Both  were  3  times 
a  day  world  record  holders.  Privet  of 
Lee’s  Hill,  New  Jersey  State  record 
holder,  appears  12  times.  Jane  of  Ver¬ 
non  appears  24  times.  She  was  the 
Grand  Champion  Cow  at  4%  years, 
seating  a  fat  record  for  her  age  of 


THEY  started  breeding  Milking 
Shorthorns  on  the  Anderson  farm 
at  Shelburne,  Franklin  County,  Mass., 
back  in  1850  when  the  father  of  the 
present  owner,  Miss  Josephine  S.  An¬ 
derson,  bought  the  foundation  sire, 
Roan  Duke,  from  a  man  in  Middlefield 
who  was  afraid  of  him. 

John  Anderson  and  his  brothers  Jo¬ 
seph  and  Robert  had  some  Shorthorn 
heifers  when  they  heard  tales  of  a 
purebred  over  in  neighboring  Berkshire 
County  that  had  frightened  his  owner 
so  that  he  had  kept  him  locked  up  for 
a  year.  John  looked  the  bull  over,  de¬ 
cided  he  was  an  intelligent  animal  and 
bought  him. 

It  was  a  two-day  walk  leading  home 
the  2,300  lb.  animal  imported  from 
England,  but  John’s  only  difficulty  was 
in  finding  accomodations  for  the  bull 
the  one  night  on  the  road.  He  had 
trouble  convincing  people  the  bull 
wasn’t  the  vicious  beast  they’d  imag¬ 
ined  from  the  stories  that  passed 
around.  Turned  down  at  several  farms, 
John  finally  got  a  stall  in  a  horse 
stable  by  agreeing  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  any  damage. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  whole 
household  was  alarmed  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  by  a  terrific  commotion  at 
the  stable.  Hearing  cries  of  “the  bull’s 
on  a  rampage,”  John  rushed  to  the 
barn  to  find  his  bull  calmly  munching 
hay!  The  horses,  disturbed  by  ma¬ 
rauders  bent  on  stealing  some  of  them, 
were  making  all  the  racket. 

That  was  94  years  ago,  not  too  long- 
after  John’s  grandmother  had  been 
killed  by  Indians  on  her  way  to  religi¬ 
ous  services  at  Col  rain. 

The  herd  of  purebreds  has  out¬ 
lasted  the  male  members  of  the  An¬ 
derson  family.  Miss  Josephine  is  the 
last  to  bear  the  Anderson  name  and 


1,075.58  pounds  in  23,569  pounds  of 
milk.  June’s  College  Girl,  champion  5- 
year-old  producer  with  a  record  of 
24,571.6  pounds  of  milk,  appears  30 
times.  On  the  sire  side,  Maiden’s 
Vronicka’s  College  Boy,  twice  grand 
champion,  appears  no  less  than  190 
times.  Harris’  breeding  is  on  the  pre¬ 
mise  that  if  all  the  ancestors  of  a  line 
were  good  producers,  the  offspring  will 
be  consistently  good  as  even  throw¬ 
back  strains  would  be  from  high  pro¬ 
duction  lines. 

For  many  years  the  Harris  farms 
have  been  outstanding  in  livestock.  Two 
outstanding  race  horses  that  came 
from  this  farm  some  40  years  ago  were 
Rosemary  Chimes,  2:11)4;  and  Lucille, 
2:07.  At  a  horse  show  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  Lucille  won  the  gold 
cup  for  being  the  best  gentleman’s  rid¬ 
ing  horse  in  the  world.  She  was  shipped 
to  Cleveland  and  was  an  honored  guest 
at  a  horsemen’s  banquet.  She  was  met 
at  the  station  by  a  brass  band  and 
escorted  to  the  hotel  where  she  had  her 
oats  at  the  banquet  table.  In  her  old 
age  she  was  repurchased  by  the 
Harris  farm  and  died  there. 


her  sister’s  son,  Stevens  Dole,  is  now 
actively  managing  the  herd. 

The  herd,  constantly  improved  by  the 
addition  of  imported  purebreds,  has 
won  miles  of  ribbons  and  many  cups 
during  the  years  and  had  the  grand 
champions  at  the  International  Live¬ 
stock  Show  in  Chicago  in  1939  and  at 
the  last  Eastern  States  Exposition  show 
before  the  war.  Of  all  their  winnings, 
Dole  is  proudest  of  an  accomplishment 
in  1938  at  the  Rutland,  Vt.,  fair  when 
one  of  his  Milking  Shorthorns  defeated 
14  competing  Jerseys,  Brown  Swiss, 
Holsteins,  Ayrshires  and  Holsteins  in 
a  24  hour  test.  His  cow  made  63  lbs. 
milk  testing  5%  to  make  3  y2  lbs.  of 
butterfat  in  24  hours. 

They  don’t  jump  from  one  thing  to 
another  on  the  Anderson  farm.  Diversi¬ 
fication  was  considered  when  Dole’s 
grandmother  married  one  of  the  Ander¬ 
son  boys  70  or  80  years  ago  and  brought 
13  sheep  to  the  farm  as  a  wedding  pres¬ 
ent  from  her  father.  They’ve  had  a 
flock  on  the  place  ever  since. 

Anderson  sheep  were  in  those  huge 
flocks  pooled  by  neighbors  and  driven 
all  the  way  to  the  Boston  market  in 
those  early  days  and  Dole  relates  that 
during  the  Civil  War  two  of  the  farm’s 
Shorthorns,  weighing  2,300  and  2,500 
pounds,  brought  $1,000  at  New  York. 

Since  then  Anderson  breeding  stock 
has  been  sold  all  over  this  country  and 
as  far  away  as  Ecuador,  a  market  that 
was  cut  off  with  the  advent  of  World 
War  II.  There  are  50  head  in  the 
herd  now,  with  18  milkers  averaging 
8,000  lbs.  of  4.2%  milk.  The  present 
herd  sire,  Natick  Baron,  weighs  a,  full 
2,500  pounds.  His  sire  was  Neralcalm 
General,  International  Show  grand 
champion  in  1937,  and  his  dam  was 
Baron's  Patricia  who  had  a  record  of 
16,246  milk  and  667.5  fat. 


PHOTOS  and 

INTERVIEWS  by 

A.  JAMES  HALL 


City  Swallows  Farm 

TWENTY-EIGHT  years  ago,  J.  Wil¬ 
liam  Holt  bought  56  acres  of  land 
east  of  Newington,  Hartford  County, 
Conn.  Now  the  city  has  almost  en¬ 
veloped  the  place,  and  he  fears  that 
local  demands  for  sidewalks,  sewers  I 
and  other  city  improvements  that  are  I 
bound  to  come  will  force  him  to  move.  J 
Even  though  seeing  his  farm  cut  in-  9 
to  building  lots  would  mean  a  hand-  I 
some  profit,  Holt  will  put  it  off  as  long  I 
as  possible,  because  it’s  hard  to  give  up  J 
a  place  where  a  man  has  raised  his 
family  and  with  his  own  hands  built  a 
life’s  work.  Recognizing  the  inevitable, 


J.  William  Holt  and  son,  Francis  (in  pic« 
ture),  of  Newington,  Conn.,  started  a  re¬ 
tail  milk  route  with  12  quarts  the  firs! 
day.  Now  they  keep  three  of  these  mod¬ 
ern  trucks  busy. 

however,  Holt  recently  purchased  a 
200-acre  $50,000  farm  at  Granby.  It’s 
far  enough  out  to  keep  out  of  the  city, 
but  near  enough  that  part  of  it  is  the 
former  Salmon  Brook  Golf  and  Coun¬ 
try  Club. 

Holt  has  to  stick  fairly  close  to  the 
city  because  when  wholesale  milk  pro¬ 
duction  dropped  into  the  red  a  few 
years  before  the  war,  he  started  a  re¬ 
tail  milk  route  to  try  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  His  son,  Francis,  peddled 
12  quarts  the  first  day  and  now  has  a 
1,300  quart  route  that  keeps  him  and 
three  men  busy  with  three  delivery 
trucks,  a  modern  bottling  plant  com¬ 
plete  with  bottle  and  can  washers,  an 
electric  pasteurizer,  the  necessary  boil¬ 
ers,  etc.  Francis  keeps  about  350  lay¬ 
ing  hens  and  sends  the  eggs  out  on 
his  trucks  to  milk  customers. 

With  the  addition  of  the  new  farm, 
the  Holts  have  added  30  milking  pure- 
bred  Holsteins  to  the  50  mixed  breeds 
they  milk  at  Newington,  and  the  fath¬ 
er  will  devote  his  entire  time  to  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  retail  business  of  the 
son. 

“To  pay  for  that  new  farm,  we’re 
going  to  have  to  be  more  efficient  and 
work  harder  than  ever,”  Francis  said. 
“We  are  going  to  have  grass  silage  at 
Granby  and  we  hope  to  spare  time 
some  day  to  investigate  the  possibilities 
of  pen  stabling  by  visiting  H.  E.  Bab¬ 
cock’s  farm  at  Ithaca  that  we’ve  read 
so  much  about  in  the  Agriculturist 
A  part  of  the  Holts’  increased  efficien¬ 
cy,  added  Francis,  are  the  three 
“stand  and  drive”  delivery  trucks  they 
now  have. 

a.  a.  — 

Wharton,  N.  J.,  police  recently  hekt 
a  one-horse  roundup.  A  brown  and 
black  steed  was  corralled  in  the  local 
dog  pound. 


Milking  Shorthorns  Since  1850 


5  ways  /op  e/a  Spy  met? 

/o  sfapf  Me  A/ete  /eap  p/a/?t 


,  MANAGED  MILKING  is  essential.  It’s  cleaner,  faster;  it 
reduces  losses  from  mastitis  and  the  cows  give  more 
milk.  All  it  requires  is  doing  the  right  things  in  the  right 
order.  To  make  sure  you  are  using  the  correct  milking 
method  for  saving  time,  improving  quality  and  increasing 
your  income,  get  our  leaflet  on  the  subject. 


/.  KEEP  TAB  ON  EACH  COW.  Do  you  know  which  of 
your  cows  are  paying  you  a  good  profit  over  feed  costs? 
Which  ones  aren’t?  If  you  don’t,  you  can’t  feed  wisely  for 
more  volume  at  lower  cost.  Milk  production,  feed  con¬ 
sumption  and  breeding  records  are  not  hard  to  keep  with 
the  printed  barn  charts  we’ll  gladly  supply  you  free.  Ask 
for  them! 


\ 


0  Raise  your  calves  on  a  limited  fresh 
milk  ration  plus  a  good  calf  feed. 
You’ll  have  more  milk  to  sell  while 
you’re  raising  replacement  heifers. 


•  This  month  is  your  last  chance  to 
breed  for  fall  freshening.  Fall  fresh¬ 
ening  actually  gives  you  two  flush 
production  periods  and  more  milk 
for  the  year. 


Keep  your  milk  in  the  cooling  tank 
to  prevent  freezing  and  protect  qual¬ 
ity.  Cover  cans  if  placed  outside  for 
pick-up. 


As  you  probably  know,  the  cow  population  of  the  U.  S. 
is  down,  yet  our  human  population  is  growing  rapidly. 
Food  authorities  see  a  vital  need  of  more  milk  for 
sound  nutrition ...  a  continuing  requirement  billions 
of  pounds  bigger  than  today’s  supply. 

We,  as  marketers  of  milk  and  dairy  products,  con¬ 
sider  that  basic  fact  very  important.  We  think  you 


should,  too.  And  we  make  this  further  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  meeting  today’s  needs  and  thereby  making 
your  future  more  secure: 

Plan  your  farm  operation  for  more  uniform  produc¬ 
tion  of  quality  milk  the  year  around  .  .  .  and  more 
milk  per  acre!  The  County  Agent  and  our  field  service 
men  are  ready  and  anxious  to  help  you. 


Sheffield  Farms 
General  Ice  Cream  Corp. 
Breyer  Ice  Cream  Company 


Western  Maryland  Dairy 
Chestnut  Farms  Dairy 
Rieck-McJunkin  Dairy  Co. 


Kraft  Foods  Company 
Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co. 
Breakstone  Bros.,  Inc. 


DIVISIONS  OF  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
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Kernels, 

Screenings 

and  Chaff 


Bi/  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


I’M  just  back  from  California.  I’ve  been  there 
twice  within  the  year.  It’s  a  great  state  and 
I’m  beginning  to  feel  a  little  at  home  in  it.  ' 
No  longer  am  I  blinded  by  its  brilliant  sun¬ 
shine  and  amazed  by  the  tall  tales  of  its  native, 
sons. 

California  has  a  lot  of  sunshine.  Its  citizens 
can  find  plenty  to  boast  about.  But  I’ve  also 
learned  that  at  times  it  rains  almost  continu¬ 
ously  in  California;  that  it  is  frequently  foggy 
there;  and  that  freezes  come  more  often  than 
generally  admitted. 

None  of  these  discoveries  detract  from  the 
charm  of  the  state  or  its  residents.  They  serve 
only  to  make  it  more  real  and  more  interesting. 

Agriculture  Mechanized 

While  the  rest  of  the  country  is  talking  about 
mechanizing  its  agriculture,  California  farmers 
have  gone  ahead  and  done  the  job.  The  state, 
therefore,  provides  the  rest  of  the  country  with 
an  example  of  what  happens  when  farming  is 
completely  machined. 

I  did  my  best  to  find  out  what  had  happened 
as  a  result.  Had  California  farms  increased  in 
size?  Were  there  a  great  many  machines  doing 
custom  work?  Had  any  farmers  formed  cooper¬ 
atives  to  buy  and  operate  machines  too  expen¬ 
sive  for  them  to  own  individually? 

I  asked  these  questions  from  everyone  I 
thought  competent  to  answer  them.  I’m  not  sat¬ 
isfied  that  I  unearthed  any  worthwhile  infor¬ 
mation.  Most  of  my  informants  didn’t  seem  to 
think  that  mechanization  had  had  much  effect 
on  changing  the  ratio  between  large  and  small 
farms.  They  pointed  out  that  California  has  al¬ 
ways  had  some  very  large  farms  which  they 
said  were  based  on  land  grants,  and  that  it  has 
always  had  a  lot  of  small  farms  based  on  irri¬ 
gation  and  water  rights. 

They  said  that,  generally  speaking,  California 
farmers  have  been  able  to  equip  with  machines 
which  match  the  size  of  their  enterprises.  They 
did  admit,  however,  that  mechanization  and  cus¬ 
tom  work  have  probably  increased  the  number 
of  farms  operated  by  people  living  in  towns. 
They  said  that  with  any  decline  in  farm  prices 
there  would  be  more  of  a  tendency  for  small 
farmers  to  own  some  equipment  jointly. 

As  nearly  as  I  could  tell,  California  farmers 
f  had  mechanized  their  operations  in  stride  and 
so  far  as  they  were  concerned  didn’t  feel  that 
they  had  done  anything  unusual.  Maybe  this  is 
the  way  mechanization  will  take  place  through¬ 


out  the  country.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  it  was  accomplished  in  California  during  a 
period  of  rising  prices,  whereas  prices  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  declining  when  the  rest  of  the  country 
is  trying  to  catch  up  to  California. 

California  Dairying 

Most  of  the  Northeastern  dairymen  who  were 
out  to  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
meeting  found  it  pretty  hard  to  get  enthusiastic 
about  the  way  the  California  commercial  dairy¬ 
man  handles  his  cows.  They  visited  some  dairy 
farms  right  after  a  rain  and  found  the  cows  knee- 
deep  in  mud  in  the  yards  in  which  they  are  kept. 

Because  I’m  used  to  the  appearance  of  cows 
in  a  pen  stable,  I  was  not  so  much  concerned  by 
the  fact  that  they  had  a  little  mud  on  their  legs 
as  I  was  to  see  them  lying  in  the  cold  wet  stuff 
and  incubating  mastitis. 

Two  or  three  close  observers  of  California 
dairying  told  me  that  mastitis  is  on  the  increase 
and  that  they  were  beginning  to  believe  that  the 
state’s  dairymen  will  have  to  get  their  cows  out 
of  the  mud  before  they  bring  it  under  control. 

Citrus  Fruit 

Most  outsiders  travelling  to  California  have 
visions  of  feasting  on  citrus  fruits.  It’s  a  nice 
vision,  and  that’s  all  it  is.  It’s  been  my  experience 
on  several  trips  to  California  that  the  quality  of 
the  grapefruit  and  oranges  served  in  hotels,  res¬ 


The  pictures  in  this  group  have  been  selected  to 
tell  our  story  of  elevated  stall  combine  milking. 
This  milking  procedure  does  not  necessarily  de¬ 
pend  on  pen  stabling.  It  can  be  installed  close 
to  the  milk  house  in  a  barn  conventionally 
equipped  with  stanchions. 

Picture  No.  1  shows  two  bits  of  hard  work — 
bending  over  to  put  on  the  teat  cups  and  run¬ 
ning  back  and  forth  to  the  milk  house  with 
pails  of  milk — which  elevated  stall  combine  milk¬ 
ing  eliminates. 

Picture  No.  2  shows  a  cow  which  has  been  re¬ 
leased  from  a  stanchion  on  her  way  into  an 
elevated  milking  stall. 

Picture  No.  3  shows  a  milker  putting  teat  cups 
on  a  cow  standing  in  an  elevated  stall.  This 
picture  also  shows  the  pipe  into  which  the  milk 
is  drawn  through  the  teat  cups  and  delivered 
to  the  milk  house. 

Picture  No.  4  shows  the  cans  set  up  in  the  milk 
house  to  receive  the  milk.  When  the  first  can 
is  full,  the  flow  into  it  is  automatically  shut  off 
and  the  milk  goes  on  into  the  next  can.  The  flow 
of  milk  is  direct  from  the  cow's  udder  to  the  can. 
There  is  no  bending  over  and  no  carrying  of 
milk  by  hand. 


taurants  and  dining  cars  begins  to  decline  after 
one  leaves  Chicago  and  reaches  a  low  at  San 
Francisco. 

Of  course,  I  presume  there’s  a  good  economic 
reason  for  this.  The  further  stuff  is  shipped,  the 
better  quality  it  has  to  be  to  pay  the  freight. 

At  that,  I  actually  have  been  served  canned 
milk  in  a  restaurant  in  the  city  of  Cortland.  And 
of  course  some  dairy  farmers  still  use  oleo. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  4,  1947 
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GENTLER 


T 


NEW  JIFFY  MILKER 

c’ows  LIKE 

Its  steady,  soothing  rhythm  .  .  .  co¬ 
operate  to  make  milking  easier  and 
more  productive. 

DAIRYMEN  LIKE  IT 

because  its  10"  low-vacuum  and  its 
Jorge  teat  cups  make  soreness  and 
irritation  of  teats  and  udders  practically 
impossible. 


PRESENT  USERS  LIKE 

the  New  Jiffy  because  it  is  gentle  — 
smooth  —  and  fast  in  operation  .  .  . 
milks  dry  .  .  .  gives  top  production  .  .  . 
ond  is  easy  to  keep  clean. 

CHAMPIONSHIP  HERDS  THROUGHOUT 
THE  COUNTRY  PREFER  THE 
HINMAN  LOW-VACUUM  MILKER 

See  your  local  dealer  soon.  Meanwhile, 
send  for  ,the  FREE  New  Folder  describing 
the  New  Hinman  Jiffy  Milker.  Do  it 
Today. 


HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 
ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 


•Orlyt  Greenhouse  $967 

•  Size  13'  x  51'.  Comes  in  sections  for  easy 

•  assembly  with  bolts  and  screws.  No  glass 
0  to  cut — no  fitting.  You  don’t  build  Orlyt 
0  — just  set  it  up.  Durable,  practical,  suit- 
0  able  for  growing  any  plants,  any  time. 
0  $967  buys  it,  complete  with  glass  and 
0  benches,  ready  to  set  up  on  foundation 
^  prepared  bv  you.  Other  sizes  from  $618. 
^  Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

•  LORD  &  BURNHAM  COMPANY 

®  Irvington  36,  N.  Y.  Des  Plaines  36,  Ill. 


vPrevfent  Freezing! 


WARM  WATER  For  Livestock  With- 


IAnK  H  t  A  I  t  K 


Warm  water  all  winter 
for  livestock  brings  bet¬ 
ter  production,  faster 
gains.  New,  low-cost, 
super-efficient  Siebring 
Heater  prevents  freez¬ 
ing,  keeps  water  warm, 
even  in  coldest  weather. 
Economical!  Trouble- 
free!  Runs  week  at  time 
without  attention! 

AT  YOUR  DEALER! 

If  not,  write  for 
Free  Literature. 


SIEBRING  MANUFACTURING  CO.  90O  main  st.  GEORGE,  I  A. 


IIGHTMIIG  RODS 

SPECIAL  WINTER  DISCOUNTS  AND  TERMS 

PREVENT  costly  lightning  fires 
with  an  ELECTFJA  SYSTEM. 

More  than  99%  efficient.  Reduces 
insurance  rates  in  most  states. 

PROTECT  NOW!  Write  for  name 
of  local  representative. 


INCONSPICUOUS  I 
|OR  ornamental! 


tCJ7^  Protection  Co.Inc. 

Dept.  K  1 1  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


DOUBLE  FRENCH  LILACS 

Mil  other  lovely  shrubs,  trees  and  flower¬ 
ing  vines.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  S,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE. 


NO  GOOD! 

Professor  J.  R.  Hepler  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire  reports  the 
receipt,  by  mail  a  year  ago,  of  some 
sample  seeds  claimed  to  be  ‘‘garden 
huckleberry”  seeds.  The  sales  talk  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  seeds  could  be  planted 
in  March  and  that  berries  could  be 
harvested  in  September. 

The  seeds  were  planted  and  the 
berries  appeared  on  schedule,  the  only 
difficulty  being  that  they  were  by  no 
means  palatable.  Professor  Hepler  says 
that  doubtless  a  good  pie  could  be 
made  from  them  by  adding  enough 
lemon  and  flavoring,  but  as  far  as  he 
is  concerned  he  would  rather  have  his 
lemon  pie  straight. 

—  a. a.  — 

CORN  ORDERS  STOLEN 

Last  fall  at  the  Cortland  County, 
New  York,  Fair  a  brief  case  was  stolen 
containing  some  seed  corn  orders  given 
¥by  farmers  to  an  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  advertiser.  As  a  result,  the  company 
knows  that  they  have  at  least  5  de¬ 
posits  on  seed  corn  which  they  cannot 
deliver  until  they  can  get  in  touch  with 
the  farmers  who  ordered  it. 

They  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch 
with  them  now  rather  than  to  wait  un¬ 
til  spring.  Therefore,  if  any  of  the  men 
who  gave  orders  at  the  Cortland 
County  Fair  will  write  to  us  telling 
what  they  ordered,  we  will  be  very 
happy  to  pass  the  information  along  to 
our  advertiser. 

—  a.a.  — 

A  SATE 

‘‘Last  summer  I  acted  as  agent  for  a 
concern  that  sells  remedies,  but  due  to 
poor  health  I  had  to  stop  and  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  send  the  unsold  products  back 
to  the  company.  However,  another  man 
took  up  my  job,  so  I  transferred  some  of 
the  products  to  him.  They  came  to 
$328.00,  and  I  was  promised  I  would  get 
my  pay  by  October  25,  which  was  not 
done.” 

As  we  feared,  the  company  stated 
that  they  sell  products  outright  to 
their  agents;  therefore,  the  sale  be¬ 
tween  our  subscriber  and  the  new 
agent  was  a  private  matter. 

We  will  be  glad  to  try  to  get  this 
money  for  our  subscriber. 

—  a.a.  — 

CHARITY? 

“Two  men  in  a  good-looking  car  have 
been  going  through  this  area  soliciting 
donations  for  a  charitable  organization 
they  claim  they  represent.  How  do  they 
meet  the  inevitable  high  cost  of  collections 
which  must  come  from  soliciting  by  two 
men  in  rural  areas?” 

I  cannot  answer  definitely  because  I 
have  never  heard  of  the  organization 
mentioned.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
investigation  of  some  concerns  claiming 
to  do  charitable  work  shows  a  very 
high  percentage  of  collections  going 
for  expenses. 

The  Community  Chest  method  of  aid¬ 
ing  groups  engaged  in  social  work  is 
becoming  vpry  common,  and  by  this 
method  each  locality  takes  care  of  its 
own  needs  at  a  low  administration  cost 
because  much  of  the  work  of  soliciting 
is  donated. 

—  a.a.  — 

"THANKS” 

“The  claim  which  I  sent  you  has  been 
straightened  out  to  my  satisfaction.  We 
thank  you  for  the  interest  you  have  taken 
in  this  matter,  and  it  was  an  oversight 
that  we  did  not  notify  you  sooner.” 

We  do  appreciate  such  letters  from 
readers  and  they  encourage  us  to  do 
a  better  job.  Also,  without  word  from 
the  reader,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  or  not  the  difficulty  has  been 
corrected. 


Yes,  that’s  all  there’s  to  it  — 
flip  an  electric  switch,  set  the 
hydraulic  winch  —  and  down 
conies  your  silage.  No  climb¬ 
ing,  no  hand  pitching.  Level 
skimming  off  top  keeps  silage 
fresh  —  eliminates  spoilage. 
Frozen  silage  comes  down 
broken  up  ready  to  feed! 
Thoroughly  tested  and  proven 
on  dairy  farms  over  past  3 
years.  Performance  fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  A  revolutionary  time- 
an^-labor-saver  ....  a  new 
profit-producer. 


Write  for  literth 
ture,  prices  and 
name  of  nearest 
dealer. 


LEACH  CO. 

4222  S.  Main  St.  OSHKOSH,  WIS. 

— BC*  f  ■ 


What  you  get  in  a 


Farm  Liability 


PACKAGE  POLICY 


f l^HE  Grange  Farm  Liability  PACKAGE  POLICY  gives  you  complete 
three-way  protection  against  accident  claims.  And  here’s  how  this  one 
low-cost  liability  PACKAGE  POLICY  covers  you  and  your  family: 


All  Farm  operations  —  you’re 
protected  against  loss  from  acci¬ 
dents  that  cause  bodily  injury  or 
death  on  or  off  the  farm;  by  such 
things  as  straying  cattle,  farm  im¬ 
plements  and  tractors.  Protects 
ou  from  damage  suits  from  your 
ired  men  or  the  public. 

All  personal  activities — you’re 
covered  against  claims  arising  from 
the  personal  activities  of  the  farm 
family  whether  at  home  or  away  . . . 
while  engaged  in  sport — hunting, 
fishing,  bicycling,  etc. — and  against 


property  damage  or  injury  caused 
by  children. 

Medical  payments  —  you’re  cov¬ 
ered  against  the  costs  of  accidents 
to  the  public  while  on  your  prem¬ 
ises,  or  to  your  employees  whether 
on  or  off  the  premises,  if  engaged 
in  farm  business. 

Remember,  lack  of  complete  pro¬ 
tection  may  cost  you  your  farm! 
So  take  advantage  of  the  extra 
safety  offered  by  the  Grange  three- 
way  PACKAGE  POLICY  .  .  and 
get  these  extra  benefits  too! 


SUBSTANTIAL  DIVIDEND  SAVING  —  over  FARMER  CONTROL — backed  by  both  the 
$5,500,000  has  already  been  returned  National  and  New  York  State  Grange, 
to  Grange  Insurance  policy  holder. 


National  Grange 

MUTUAL  FIRE 

LIABILITY  INSURANCE 

COMPANY  COMPANY 

Home  Office.  Keene,  New  Hampshire 
State  Office: 

State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 

MAIL  THIS 
COUPON  TODAY 


National  Grange  Mutual  Liability  Co. 

Dept.  AA  5,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  the  Cornell  Bulletin  on  Farm 
Liability  and  tell  me  how  I  can  save  real  money 
under  the  Grange  Insurance  Program.  I  am 
particularly  interested  in 

(  )  Farm  Liability  P/.CKAGE  POLICY 
(  )  Automobile  Insurance 

Name. . . . 

Address . . . . . . . . 


JOIN  AND  SUPPORT  YOUR 


-  i  ■ , 

FARM  ORGANIZATIONS 


] 


¥n  the  coming  year,  dairy  farmers  will  face  many  problems  that  will  influence 
■their  income  for  1947.  The  greatest  danger  is  falling  prices. 

There  also  is  the  problem  of  keeping  milk  production  at  needed  levels 
throughout  the  year,  the  threat  of  opening  the  milkshed  to  Western  milk  and 
cream,  and  many  more  which  cannot  be  foreseen  now. 

As  they  enter  1947,  members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  are  confident.  The 
way  their  organization  took  the  lead  ip  overcoming  the  critical  problems  fac¬ 
ing  dairymen  in  1946  justifies  such  confidence. 

They  know  that  they  have  a  milkshed-wide  cooperative  with  the  strength ' 
and  influence,  the  facilities  and  the  leadership  to  protect  their  interests. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  played  a  dominant  role  in  every  gain  obtained  by 
New  York  Milkshed  producers  in  the  past  year  On  every  front  where  the 
interests  of  dairymen  lay,  the  League  was  on  the  firing  line. 

The  problems  of  1947  will  require  the  united  strength  of  all  dairymen.  In 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  milk  producers  have  a  democratic,  effective  organi¬ 
zation  that  produces  results  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Acting  individually,  no  one  farmer  or  small  group  of  farmers  hope  to  meet 
the  challenges  But  cooperating  together  in  the  Dairymen’s  League  producers 
have  the  strength  to : 

Insure  a  market  for  their  milk  every  day  by  having  facilities. 

Influence  state  and  federal  action  in  the  interests  of  agriculture. 

Develop  new  products,  new  marketing  techniques  and  new  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  protection  of  their  future. 

Carry  on  sound  public  relations  program  to  increase  demand  for 
milk  and  present  farmers  problems  to  the  people  who  buy  their  pro* 
ducts. 


Come  to  Your  League  Meeting 


Dairymen’s  League  members  control  their  organi¬ 
zation  through  their  League  locals.  About  this  time 
every  year,  League  locals  in  667  communities  hold  an¬ 
nual  meetings  for  members  and  their  families  to  get 
together.  They  elect  officers,  review  the  past  year  and 
make  plans  for  the  year  ahead.  It  is  through  these 
meetings  that  League  members  guide  their  organi¬ 
zation.  Each  member  has  one  vote  regardless  of  the 
size  of  his  farm,  giving  each  one  an  equal  voice. 


What  Will 
She  Return  to 
You  in  1947? 


A  lot  depends  on  the  care  you  give  her . 
But  even  more  depends  on  how  you  coop¬ 
erate  to  meet  your  marketing  problems. 


A 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 
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THE  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


CHRISTMAS  SALE f  J 

SUFF0UK  CO.  BRkHCtt  \  4 

FRIENDSHIP  MARKET 


Suffolk  County, N.Y., Cooperates 


By  CiltACi:  WATRIAS  I1I  CRETT 


EVERY  woman  who  is  clever  with  her  hands 
and  likes  to  earn  pin  money  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  “Friendship  Sale”  held  by 
Suffolk  County  women  in  Riverhead,  N.  Y., 
just  before  Christmas.  It  not  only  yielded  real  re¬ 
sults  for  the  women  who  consigned  their  products 
to  be  sold  there,  but  also  was  the  beginning  in  Suf¬ 
folk  County  of  what  is  hoped  will  become  a  larger 
effort  to  form  women’s  exchanges  and  create  an 
outlet  for  handmade  products. 

The  sale  was  sponsored  by  the  Suffolk  County 
Branch  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  Suffolk  County  Home  Bureau.  Mem¬ 
bers  throughout  the  county  were  invited  to  consign 
their  products  to  it,  and  a  stream  of  handmade  arti¬ 
cles  poured  in  from  a  dozen  county  units,  including  Port  Jefferson,  the  Shinne- 
cock  Reservation,  Southampton,  Mattituck,  Quogue,  East  Quogue,  Bridge- 


L’hotos.  by 
Dorniaml 


Three  members  of  the  New  York  Division 
of  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association 
who  helped  to  make  the  sale  a  success.  Left  to  right,  they  are  Mrs. 
M.  N.  Ammann,  co-chairman  of  the  Riverhead  Area;  Mrs.  Addison  S. 
Pratt,  New  York  City,  and  Mrs.  William  Hannah,  Riverhead,  President 
and  Secretary  respectively  of  the  New  York  Division. 


hampton,  Patchogue,  East  Northport,  Farmingville,  Cutchogue  and  Riverhead. 

Being  a  Christmas  sale,  practically  every  article  was  suitable  for  Christmas 
giving.  Greens  were  featured — wreaths,  balls,  bags  of  cones  and  kissing  rings. 
The  kissing  rings  were  made  of  two  embroidery  hoops  wrapped  in  gay  red 
ribbon,  one  held  inside  the  other  at  right  angles,  then  a  bit  of  mistletoe  fastened 
inside  the  hoops  which  were  to  be  suspended  from  a  chandelier  or  doorway, 
the  most  “kissable”  spot  in  a  room.  Since  the  greens  were  fresh  and  cleverly 
used,  they  went  like  wildfire.  Terrariums  further  utilized  materials  to  be 
found  in  the  woods.  \ 

Needlework  was  represented  by  dolls,  stuffed  toys,  gay  mittens  made  from 


plaid  woolen  material,  knitted  and  crocheted  sweaters,  caps, 
booties,  aprons,  pot  holders,  woven  place  mats,  leather  pocket- 
books,  children’s  handmade  dresses,  jewelry,  hooked  rugs,  and 
painted  trays.  Foodstuffs  on  sale  were  salad  dressing,  rolls 
and  homemade  cakes. 

The  sale  was  held  in  a  paint  store  at  a  busy  corner  in  River¬ 
head  and  near  the  bus  stop;  therefore,  it  was  easily  accessible 
to  the  hurrying  shoppers.  Each  consignor  set  her  own  price 
on  her  products;  twenty  per  cent  of  each  sale  went  to  the 
Suffolk  County  Branch  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association 
and  will  be  used  as  a  backlog  for  promoting  similar  women’s 
exchanges  in  the  County.  The  State  organization  has  larger 
year-round  exchanges  in  New  York  and  Albany  to  which 
members  over  the  State  may  consign  products  after  acceptance 
by  the  Crafts  Committee.  The  membership  fee  is  two  dollars. 

Although  the  sale  at  Riverhead  was  considered  a  small  be¬ 
ginning,  the  sales  for  the  day  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$175.00.  Practically  every  consignor  at  the  Riverhead  sale  had 
had  the  benefit  of  Home  Bureau  training.  There  is  much 
more  to  learn  about  packaging,  about  what  will  sell,  about 
quality,  etc.,  and  the  cooperating  organizations  plan  to  bring 
such  help  to  those  who  want  to  earn  money  in  this  way. 

In  charge  of  the  sale  were  Mrs.  William  D.  Chamberlain, 
Port  Jefferson,  chairman  of  the  Suffolk  County  Branch  of  the 
Farm  and  Garden  Association;  Mrs.  M.  N.  Ammann,  River¬ 
head;  and  Mrs.  Howard  C.  Johnston,  Jamesport,  co-chairman 
of  the  Riverhead  Area  of  the  New  York  Division  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  National  Farm  and  Garden  Associa-  (Turn  to  Page  25) 


"^■Practically  every  article  on  sale  was  suitable  for  Christmas  giving — 
dolls,  stuffed  toys,  gay  mittens,  sweaters,  caps,  booties,  potholders, 
jewelry,  hooked  rugs,  homemade  cakes,  and,  especiallyf  Christmas 
greens.  Helping  with  the  sale  when  our  photographer  called  were  (left) 
Mrs.  Howard  Johnston,  co-chairman  of  the  Riverhead  Area,  and  Mrs. 
William  D.  Chamberlain,  chairman  of  the  Suffolk  County  Branch  of  the 
New  York  State  Division  of  Farm  and  Garden  Association, 


A  High  Protein  Supplemen  t  for  Mixing  with  your 
own  Grain?  A  Feed  to  use  with  Good  Legume 
Hay?  A  Flexible  Formula  for  Most  Economical 
Milk  Production?  A  “Super”  Feed  ivith  a  Fixed 

Dairy  Feed  Program 

Provides  Them  All . 


Formula?  The  G.L.F, 


The  Super  Feeds 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years,  it  is  once  again  possible  to  select  a  list 
of  ingredients,  and  establish  a  dairy  feed  formula  with  assurance  that  you 
can  continue  to  mix  that  same  formula  on  a  limited  amount  of  feed.  So  once 
again  the  G.L.F.  line  includes  three  “Super”  feeds.  Their  formulas  remain 
the  same,  day  in  and  day  out.  They  change  only  when  it  is  found  they  can 
be  improved.  Like  all  G.L.F.  feeds,  the  “Super”  feeds  are  made  according 
to  strict  specifications  laid  down  by  Northeastern  college  authorities  on 
Dairying  and  Nutrition.  They  are  used  mainly  by  dairymen  with  cows  on 
test  who  prefer  the  fixed  formula  to  the  economic  advantages  offered  by  the 
flexible  formula. 

Super  Exchange,  20%  protein,  is  used  by  patrons  with  fair  to  good  mixed 
hay  or  timothy  when  they  want  a  formula  that  never  varies.  The  Super  Ex¬ 
change  formula  calls  for  a  fat  content  of  4.5%  and  1532  pounds  of  T.D.N. 

Super  Test,  16%  protein,  used  by  patrons  with  very  high  quality  hay  who 
want  a  fixed  formula.  The  Super  Test  Formula  provides  4.5%  fat  and  1511 
pounds  of  T.D.N. 

Dry  and  Freshening  is  a  low  protein  feed  for  cows  during  the  period  before 
and  right  after  they  freshen.  It  is  a  bulky  and  highly  palatable  feed.  Con¬ 
tains  20%  molasses. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
The  cooperative  owned  and  controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  northern  Pennsylvania 

OFFICES,  TERRACE  HILL,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


The  Flexible  Formula  Feeds 

The  G.L.F.  flexible  formula  feeds  are  the  ones  used  by  most  dairymen. 
Their  specifications  are  also  set  up  by  Northeastern  agricultural  college 
nutritionists.  The  flexible  formulas. meet  strict  requirements,  but  the  in¬ 
gredients  in  the  formulas  vary  to  take  advantage  of  the  best  prices  on  the 
grain  market. 

30%  Dairy  Supplement  is  used  by  Patrons  who  have  home-grown  grains 
to  use  in  mixing  their  own  dairy  feed.  Dairy  Supplement  contains  the  pro¬ 
tein,  molasses  and  minerals  needed  to  form  a  balanced  ration  when  mixed 
with  grains  grown  here  in  the  Northeast. 

*  \ 

Milk  Maker,  24%,  is  higher  in  protein  than  any  other  G.L.F.  feed  that  is 
ready  to  be  fed  as  it  comes  from  the  bag.  This  feed  is  popular  when  the  hay 
is  straight  timothy.  Also  used  by  many  farmers  for  mixing  with  grain. 

Exchange  Dairy,  20%,  is  used  by  more  dairymen  than  any  of  the  other 
feeds  in  the  G.L.F.  line-up.  Exchange  Dairy’s  protein  level  makes  it  suit¬ 
able  for  use  with  fair  to  good  mixed  hay,  and  its  formula  is  flexible  so  that 
its  cost  is  always  as  low  as  the  grain  market  allows  under  the  qualifications 
set  up  by  its  formula  specifications. 

18%  Dairy  is  designed  for  dairymen  who  have  a  little  better  quality  hay 
than  is  needed  by  those  who  feed  20%  protein.  The  formula  is  also  flexible, 
providing  18%  feed  that  is  tops  in  quality  and  economy. 

Fitting  Ration  is  an  excellent  feed  for  yearfmgs  and  calves  over  four  months 
of  age.  Also  used  by  many  patrons  when  cows  are  dry  and  immediately  after 
they  freshen. 
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Butter  Purchases 
Prevent  Drop  in  Jan’y 
Class  1  Milk  Price 

MOST  dairymen  who  produce  fluid 
milk  buy  butter  for  the  family 
table.  It  would  seem  logical,  therefore, 
that  the  farm  housewife  and  her  dairy¬ 
man  husband  would  welcome  a  drop  in 
butter  prices.  Such  is  not  the  case,  be¬ 
cause  the  price  of  butter  has  a  definite 
and  direct  effect  on  the  price  that 
dairymen  get  for  their  milk. 

Therefore,  when  it  appeared  that 
some  interests  were  attempting  to  de¬ 
press  butter  prices  for  their  own  profit., 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  legal  counsel,  took  action  to 
protect  its  members  by  buying  butter 
to  support  the  market  and  prevent  a 
drop  in  the  January  Class  I  milk  price 
from  $5.46  to  $5.22. 

The  January  Class  I  price  depended 
in  large  degree  on  the  price  of  butter 
during  the  month  of  November  25  to 
December  24.  Because  a  further  drop 
was  prevented  near  the  end  of  the  per¬ 
iod,  the  January  Class  I  price  will  re¬ 
main  at  $5.46  and  dairymen  shipping  to' 
New  York  will  be  saved  approximately 
$600,000. 

Some  consumers  immediately 
charged  that  the  League  was  “rigging” 
the  market  and  demanded  an  investi¬ 
gation  by  Federal  and  New  York  State 
governments.  An  investigation  was 
started,  and  League  President  Henry 
Rathbun  volunteered  to  testify. 

In  the  meantime,  certain  facts  and 
principles  should  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  both  by  dairymen  and  consumers: 

1.  The  League  did  buy  butter  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  milk  price  received  by  its 
members. 

2.  It  was  no  “under  cover”  attempt 
to  fleece  the  public.  League  officials 
immediately  announced  their  action  and 
the  reasons  for  it. 

3.  The  buttier  was  not  bought  “on 
margin,”  that  is,  by  paying  only  a  part 
of  the  purchase  price  and  hoping  to  re¬ 
sell  later  at  a  profit  or  at  a  minimum 
loss.  It  was  bought  outright  and  is  be¬ 
ing  sold  to  League  members  and  to 
League  customers. 

4.  Buying  to  support  the  market  is 
not  new.  It  has  been  practiced  (and  still 
is)  by  agencies  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Under  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  we  should  “do  it  ourselves,” 
it  seems  infinitely  better  that  buying 
to  support  a  market  be  done  by  farmers 
themselves  through  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  without  cost  to  taxpayers. 

5.  In  the  long  run,  consumers  as  well 
as  producers  will  be  benefited.  Produc¬ 
tion  will  be  better  maintained  and  less 
milk  from  the  New  York  milk  shed  will 
move  into  markets  where  prices  would 
have  been  higher.  The  January  Class  1 
price  for  Boston  had  already  been  set 
at  $5.44. 

6.  Now  when  labor  groups  are  de¬ 
manding  higher  wages  to  meet  higher 
living  costs  and  when  everyone  admits 
that  the  cost  of  milk  production  will 
remain  high,  who  is  willing  to  say  that 
( Continued  on  Page  12) 


HIDDEN  NAMES 

In  each  issue  you  will  find  a  few 
names  and  addresses  of  subscrib¬ 
ers  hidden  away  in  the  advertising 
columns.  In  case  you  have  seen  them 
and  wondered  why  they  are  there, 
here  is  the  answer:  We  call  it  our 
“hidden  name  game"  and  any  sub¬ 
scriber  who  finds  his  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  some  place  in  an  issue,  and 
without  any  apparent  connection 
either  with  an  advertisement  or  an 
article,  will  receive  a  cheek  for 
$1.00  if  he  will  write  to  us  and  say, 
"I  saw  my  name  on  page — in  the 
— issue  of  American  Agriculturist 


/SPECIFY  FIRESTONE 
/CHAMPION  GROUND 
GRIPS  WHEN  YOU  ORDER 
YOUR  NEW  TRACTOR  / 


Here’s  Why  You  Should  Buy 


The  NEW 


Tirt$font 


CHAMPION  6R6rfi 


1.  IT  CLEANS  op  to  100% 
MORE  EFFECTIVELY 

2.  IT  PULLS  op  to  62%  MORE 

3.  IT  LASTS  op  to  9J %  m 

LONGER  J 

- - - i 

4.  IT  GIVES  A  SMOOTHER 

RIDE  AND  WEARS  MORE 
EVENLY  ON  THE  ROAD 4 


5.  IT  IS  THE  ONLY  TRACTOR 
TIRE  THAT  TAKES  A 
"CENTER  BITE" 


6.  IT  IS  PATENTED  ...  IT 
CAN’T  BE  DUPLICATED 

7.  IT  COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN 
ANY  ORDINARY  TRACTOR  TIRE 


Any  Other  Tractor  Tire 


Copyright,  1947,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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STRIKERS  DO  NOT  GAIA 

T  IS  STRANGE  that  the  rank  and  file  of  laboring- 
men  do  not  realize  how  they  are  being  duped  by 
many  of  their  labor  leaders.  Samuel  Pettingill,  for¬ 
mer  Democratic  Congressman,  points  out  that  the 
coal  miners  lost  $178  in  the  17  days  of  their  recent 
strike.  In  the  strike  last  spring  which  lasted  59 
days,  the  miners  lost  an  average  of  $400  apiece; 
total  for  the  year  $578. 

“After  crediting  this  amount  with  the  benefits 
of  last  spring’s  settlement,”  says  Mr.  Pettingill,  “the 
average  miner  is  behind  the  8-ball  this  year,  on 
account  of  strikes,  to  the  tune  of  $414.  If  he  has 
steady  work,  it  will  be  some  time  in  March,  1948, 
before  the  average  miner  can  regain  what  the 
strikes  have  cost  him. 

“Then  there  are  300,000  steel,  railroad  and  other 
workers  whom  this  last  strike  threw  out  of  jobs. 
That  Mr.  Lewis  has  cost  the  workers  of  America 
a  half  billion  dollars  this  year  is  probably  an  under¬ 
estimate. 

“Then  add  to  those  losses  what  all  the  rest  of 
industry  lost.  In  these  last  short  seventeen  days 
we  lost  25  million  tons  of  coal  and  enough  steel  to 
make  600,000  automobiles.” 

The  long  suffering  public  must  insist  that  the  new 
Congress  find  some  way  of  settling  labor  disputes 
without  strikes.  Do  your  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress  know  how  you  feel  about  this? 

TAXES  TAKE  ONE  DOLLAR 
IX  FOUR 

<<nPHE  cost  of  government — all  government — is 
1  too  great.  We  cannot  continue  Federal  ex¬ 
penditures  on  the  basis  of  taking  one  dollar  out  of 
every  four  for  Federal  revenue. 

“Unnecessary  activities  must  be  eliminated.  More 
efficient  and  economical  means  must  be  found  to 
conduct  the  essential  public  services . 

“We  have  pyramided  on  the  people  of  America 
the  most  colossal  debt  that  has  ever  been  consum- 
ated  on  any  people  in  the  history  of  .this  earth.  We 
must  find  some  way  to  bring  back  into  popularity 
the  idea  of  living  today  on  today’s  income . 

“We  need  a  new  birth,  a  new  outlook,  a  new 
leadership,  a  new  philosophy — a  philosophy  that  will 
not  measure  a  people’s  progress  by  the  ability  of 
the  government  to  find  new  taxes,  new  ways  to  bor¬ 
row,  and  new  avenues  to  spend.  These  three  words 
— taxes,  borrowing,  spending — stand  as  silent  monu¬ 
ments  to  mark  the  fall  and  decline  of  character, 
credit  and  governmental  stability  in  every  hamlet, 
town,  city  and  state  throughout  this  nation.” — 
O.  Max  Gardner,  Under-Secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury. 

Need  more  be  said? 

"FATTED  WE  STAND,  DIVIDED 
WE  FALL” 

OR  many  years  I  have  emphasized  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  only  necessary  for  dairymen  and  other 
farmers  to  cooperate  in  the  organizations  of  their 
choice  but  also  it  is  equally  necessary  for  the 
leaders  of  the  cooperatives  to  work  together.  One 
organization  working  alone  earn  do  only  part  of  the 
job. 

That  is  the  reason  I  have  always  been  enthusiastic 
about  the  work  of  the  Metropolitan  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers  Bargaining  Agency.  There  are  now 
48  milk  marketing  cooperatives  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed  working  together  in  the  Bargaining 
Agency.  Regularly  the  officers,  directors  and  others 
representing  the  member  co-ops  come  together,  put 
their  feet  under  the  same  table  and  talk  over  prob¬ 
lems  of  concern  to’  all.  The  good  results  of  such 
meetings  are  beyond  measure.  When  cooperatives 
join  hands  to  bring  their  influence  to  bear,  they 
are  almost  certain  to  get  what  they  want,  providing 
they  are  right.  And  such  results  have  been  secured 
by  the  Bargaining  Agency  time  and  again. 

The  individual  cooperatives  and  the  Agency  have 
been  able  to  keep  the  milk  marketing  agreements 
working  at  least  fairly  well  from  the  standpoint  of 
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dairymen.  Through  the  Bargaining  Agency  the 
leaders  of  the  different  cooperatives  can  constantly 
exchange  valuable  information  out  of  their  own  ex¬ 
periences  on  milk  marketing  problems.  When  any 
one  member  organization  is  unfairly  attacked,  the 
Bargaining  Agency  can  rally  to  its  defense. 

Perhaps,  best  of  all  results  of  the  joint  action 
through  the  Bargaining  Agency  are  the  understand¬ 
ing  and  friendship  among  the  leaders  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  cooperatives  which  come  from  working  together 
on  mutual  probleips  and  which  lead  to  united  team¬ 
work. 

When  dairymen  fight  among  themselves,  either 
as  individuals  or  in  groups,  their  defenses  are  down 
and  everything  wrong  can  happen  to  their  end  of 
the  milk  business,  as  it  has  time  and  again.  But 
when  they  are  right  and  stand  together,  nothing 
can  lick  them! 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
PROFIT  AND  LOSS 

“New  York  poultrymen  have  had  a  location  ad¬ 
vantage  in  producing  high-quality  eggs.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  high-quality  eggs  usually  has  bfeen  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  available  supply.  Many  poultrymen, 
however,  have  not  taken  advantage  of  this  quality 
egg  market.” 

HE  above  statement,  which  applies  in  all  north¬ 
eastern  states,  was  made  by  the  New  York  State 
Rural  Policy  Committee,  composed  of  about  sixty 
practical  and  experienced  farmers  and  homemakers. 

Under  OPA  ceilings,  quality  in  eggs  had  little 
effect  on  price,  but  now  the  situation  is  entirely 
different.  As  the  price  level  for  farm  products  de¬ 
clines,  quality  will  be  more  and  more  important. 
Already  the  difference  in  price  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  'egg  grades  is  large  enough  to  make  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss. 

FUTURE  OF  THE  APPLE  BUSINESS 

LETTER  from  a  young  farmer  in  one  of  the 
fruit-growing  sections  of  the  Northeast  inquires 
if  this  is  a  good  time  to  start  an  apple  orchard. 

On  the  offside  is  the  great  increase  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  which  is  apparently 
ahead.  The  USDA  forecasts  citrus  production  in 
1969  from  14  to  20  billion  pounds,  compared  with 
an  average  annual  production  in  1937-41  of  nine 
billion  pounds.  Citrus  fruit  competes  with  apples. 

If  a  man  is  sure  he  loves  the  business,  has  ac¬ 
quired  or  is  willing  to  acquire  the  lax*ge  amount  of 
scientific  knowledge  necessary,  and  has  the  right 
location  for  an  orchard,  I  think  this  is  as  good 
a  time  as  ever  to  make  a  start  toward  growing 
apples.  In  the  Northeast  we  are  nearest  the  largest 
and  best  markets  in  the  world;  we  can  grow  a 
quality  apple;  there  are  some  promising  new  varie¬ 
ties  coming  on  the  market,  and  anyway  oranges  or 
no  oranges,  there  are  always  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
apple  eaters. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  and  that  is  that  growers 
must  organize  and  advertise.  The  New  York-New 
England  Apple  Institute  is  doing  a  good  job  in  ad¬ 
vertising  apples.  It  could  do  an  even  better  job  if 
apple  growers  gave  it  the  same  support  that  the 
citrus  growers  give  to  their  organizations. 

GARDENING  DAYS  ARE  COMING 

S  the  catalogs  begin  to  arrive,  you  may  be 
interested  in  ordering  a  sweet  corn  collection 
sold  by  most  seedsmen,  packaging  6  or  8  different 
hybrids  separately  but  selling  the  whole  collection 
as  a  unit.  Home  gardeners  who  have  used  these 
collections  are  enthusiastic  about  them  because  they 
can  be  planted  at  one  time  and  will  ripen  in  suc¬ 
cession  over  a  period  of  a  month  to  six  weeks.  Some 
of  these  collections  contain  several  or  all  of  the 
following  hybrid  varieties : 

Spancross,  Marcross,  Carmelcrpss,  Lincoln,  Golden 
Cross,  and  Wilson. 


By  using  several  different  varieties  and  by  plant¬ 
ing  at  different  times,  we  had  sweet  corn  out  of 
the  garden  from  the  first  of  August  to  about  the 
first  of  October.  In  fact,  we  have  had  it  ever  since, 
for  we  had  corn  on  the  cob  out  of  the  freezer  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  and  have  plenty  in  the  freezer 
not  on  the  cob  to  last  us  until  the  new  com  comes 
again.  And  the  corn  that  comes  from  the  freezer 
is  almost  as  good  as  it  was  fresh  from  the  garden! 

Burpee  sent  us  a  sample  of  the  new  hybrid  cu¬ 
cumbers.  We  are  enthusiastic  about  them.  They 
were  of  higher  quality  and  lasted  much  longer  than 
the  older  varieties  planted  at  the  same  time  and 
under  the  same  conditions. 

This  year  we  are  going  to  extend  our  experience 
with  hybrid  vegetables  by  planting  some  hybrid 
tomatoes  if  we  can  get  the  seed. 

JUNE  MILK  PRODUCTION  IN 
AUGUST 

VERYONE  knows,  of  course,  how  the  new  pas¬ 
ture  grasses  will  increase  the  flow  of  milk.  Late 
May  and  June  pastures  will  increase  the  production 
from  a  cow  even  when  she  is  near  the  end  of  her 
lactation  period.  Why  is  this  so? 

Well,  probably  the  spring  sunshine,  the  freedom 
from  the  long  imprisonment  in  the  stables,  and  the 
natural  tendency  of  all  animals  to  respond  to  the 
springtime  are  all  factors  in  causing  the  increased 
flow  of  milk  when  the  cows  first  go  out  to  pasture. 
But  there  is  also  an  unknown  factor  which  stimu¬ 
lates  milk  production  which  the  scientists  have 
been  unable  to  find.  All  we  know  is  that  there  is 
some  unknown  factor  in  early  grasses  that  has  a 
marked  effect  on  milk  flow.  When  the  grass  ma¬ 
tures,  milk  production  goes  down  because  this  un¬ 
known  factor  has  decreased  or  disappeared  en¬ 
tirely. 

For  the  same  reason,  early  cut  hay  is  much  su¬ 
perior  to  hay  cut  in  full  bloom. 

All  the  grains  contain  this  milk-producing  factor, 
and  that  is  the  chief  reason  why  it  is  necessary 
to  feed  grain  to  get  the  most  milk  out  of  a  cow. 

Another  reason  why  milk  production  decreases 
after  June  is  that  the  grass  loses  both  palatability 
and  digestibility.  Plants  toughen  up  as  they  grow 
older. 

The  problem  can  be  met  by  new  methods  of  pas¬ 
ture  improvement  which  will  help  to  keep  young 
grasses  coming  during  the  entire  pasture  season, 
and  also  by  cutting  hay  as  early  as  possible. 

ARE  YOU  USING  ENOUGH 
FERTILIZER? 

HAVE  always  been  impressed,  as  I  am  sure  all 
corn  growers  have,  with  the  amount  of  plant  food 
corn  takes  out  of  the  soil.  It  is  a  very  heavy  feeder. 
But  so  are  most  other  crops.  For  example,  the 
University  of  Maryland  reports  that  a  ten-ton  to¬ 
mato  crop  removes  from  the  soil  approximately  100 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  35  pounds  of  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  200  pounds  of  potash,  90  pounds  calcium 
oxide,  and  15  pounds  magnesium. 

Most  scientists  and  good  farmers  are  learning 
that  we  have  been  applying  too  little  rather  than 
too  much  fertilizer.  But  fertilizer  can  be  wasted  by 
using  too  much  of  the  wrong  kinds.  Now  is  the 
time  to  read  all  the  latest  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Then  order  your  supplies  early. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

URRY  WEATHERBY,  treasurer  of  American 
Agriculturist,  went  down  to  the  bank  to  get  some 
cash.  Handing  him  a  package  of  one  dollar  bills,  the 
cashier  said: 

“Better  count  them,  Curry,  to  see  if  there’s  a 
hundred  there.” 

Curry  counted  till  finally  he  got  up  to  forty — 
forty-one — forty-two.  Then  he  stopped,  stuffed  the 
package  into  his  pocket,  remarking: 

“If  it’s  right  that  far,  it  must  be  right  all  the 
way!” 
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AA's  Fanners’  Dollar  Guide 


MILK:  Immediate  attention  of  dairymen  is  focused  on  butter  purchases 
in  December  to  maintain  the  January  Class  I  price.  See  pages  3 
and  12  for  details. 

•Dairymen  are  paying  about  ten  dollars  a  ton  more  for  feed  than  a  year  ago 
but  the  feed  averages  to  contain  more  protein.  Each  added  per  cent  of  protein 
in  a  ton  of  feed  costs  from  75  cents  to  a  dollar.  Many  milk  producers  are  feed¬ 
ing  a  20%  in  place  of  the  24%  they  fed  before  the  war.  Probably  more  dairy-' 
men  who  have  excellent  hay  could  feed  a  16%  ration  with  profit.  It’s  costly  at 
present  to  feed  more  protein  than  is  needed,  especially  to  cows  that  do  not  get 
the  total  amount  of  feed  they  could  use  with  profit. 

Future  feed  prices  are  uncertain,  but  some  facts  could  be  interpreted  as  in¬ 
dicating  a  possible  small  decline. 

The  American  Dairy  Association  of  New  York  held  its  annual  meeting  on 
January  10  at  Syracuse.  Discussion  of  the  best  methods  of  promoting  consump¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  dairy  products  held  a  prominent  place.  ADA’s  efforts  deserve 
the  support  of  all  dairymen. 

PRICE  SUPPORTS:  By  declaring  hostilities  ended  before  January  1, 

1947,  President  Truman  lopped  a  full  year  off  the 
period  that  government  is  required  to  support  most  farm  prices  at  90%  of 
parity.  We  believe  most  farmers  will  approve  that  action. 

HENS:  Favorable* factors  for  poultry  profits  in  1947  include:  Fewer  layers 
mmhmk  than  last  year  on  January  1,  ample  feed,  good  export  prospects,  sup¬ 
port  prices  7  %  above  1946. 

Unfavorable  factors  include:  heavy  storage  supplies,  higher  feed  costs,  pro¬ 
bable  lower  consumption. 

Egg  consumption  hit  a  peak  in  1945  with  393  eggs  per  capita,  dropped  to 
370  in  1946  and  may  drop  to  350  in  1947. 

APPLES:  Pruning  is  the  order  of  the  day  for  fruit  growers.  Many  orchard- 
MHnaBBMaanm  ists  have  decided  that  pruning  every  other  year  is  the  way  to 
handle  the  job. 

Considerable  attention  is  being  given  to  the  problem  of  killing  bees  by  sprays. 
Bees  are  essential  at  blossom  time  for  good  pollination.  Some  experiments  in¬ 
dicate  that  DDT  does  not  kill  bees  if  it  is  not  applied  when  the  trees  are  in 
bloom. 


INVENTORY:  If  you  haven’t  already  taken  a  farm  inventory,  do  it  now. 

It  helps  with  your  income  tax  report,  it  gives  the  most 
information  for  the  time  it  takes,  and  inventories  year  after  year  show  how 
much  financial  progress  you  are  making.  Most  State  colleges  have  handy  books 

for  taking  inventory. 

% 

PRICES:  Important  to  farmers  is  the  trend  in  union  wages.  Robert  Nathan, 
hmwh  an  economist  hired  by  the  C.  I.  O.,  is  preaching  that  industry 
can  pay  higher  wages  without  raising  prices.  There  are  two  holes  in  his  argu¬ 
ment:  (1)  some  industries  might  be  able  to  pay  more,  others  certainly  can’t, 
but  if  wages  go  up,  all  industry  will  have  to  pay  the  increase  with  probable? 
bankruptcy  resulting  to  some  companies  and  more  unemployment  for  workers; 
(2)  basing  wages  on  ability  to  pay  is  a  radical  departure  from  the  accepted 
principle  of  paying  on  the  basis  of  what  the  worker  can  earn. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  argues  that  prices  have  passed 
the  peak,  that  a  moderate  price  decline  will  help  everyone,  including  union 
laborers,  and  that  further  wage  increases  will  halt  the  price  decline  or  start 
prices  upward  again. 

What  the  country  needs  most  is  increased  production,  particularly  in  certain 
scarce  lines. 

Most  economists  lean  toward  the  thought  that  we  are  in  for  a  price  “shake- 
down,”  but  that  danger  of  a  severe  depression  in  the  near  future  is  slight. 


IN  JANUARY:  Order  your  baby  chicks.  Breed  cows  for  fall  freshening. 
^ i  Take  delivery  of  fertilizer.  Order  spray  materials.  Get 
machinery  in  shape  for  spring.  Replenish  the  woodpile.  Make  plans  for  1947. 


e,Song  of  the  Lazy  Farjn 


THE  coming  of  a  brand  new  year  don’t 
fill  me  with  a  lot  of  cheer,  it  means 
I’ve  got  to  strain  my  wrist  and  write 
a  resolutions  list.  To  make  it  worse,  I 
need  two  sets — the  first  one,  which 
Mirandy  gets,  will  promise  that  I’ll  never 
stay  in  bed  beyond  the  break  of  day,  and 
that  I’ll  do  my  share  of  chores,  instead 
of  hidin’  out  indoors.  I  must  agree  that 
I  won’t  gripe  when  she  says  I  can’t  smoke 
my  pipe,  and  you  can  bet  she  will  insist 
that  I  include  upon  that  list  a  summer 
promise  not  to  sneak  off  fishin’  more 
than  twice  a  week. 

But  my  own  private  list  will  be  the 
things  I  want  to  do,  by  gee;  I  am  re¬ 
solved  that  in  this  year  you’ll  never  catch 
me  goin’.  near  the  bai’n  when  milkin’  time 
has  come  ’cause  I’m  too  old  for  that,  by 
gum.  And  in  July  when  temperature  gets 
up  to  ninety,  then  I’m  sure  I’ll  spend  my 
time  beneath  a  tree  where  sunstroke 
ain’t  no  risk  for  me ;  a  solemn  promise  I 
will  make  that  I  am  never  goin’  to  wa.ke 
before  the  sun  is  in  the  sky  and  I  can 
hear  the  bacon  fry.  This  year  I  am  resolved  to  shirk  ’most  ev’rything  that 
looks  like  work. 


Gulflube.  too 
gives  you 


Yes,  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  has  3  times 
the  film  strength  necessary  to  take  the 
heaviest  bearing  pressures  your  car, 
truck,  or  tractor  builds  up. 

That  means: 

Extra  protection  for  bearings,  pis- 
*  tons,  cylinder  walls,  and  other 
vital  engine  parts  at  all  speeds,  under 
all  load  conditions. 


You’ll  need  less  oil  between 

•  changesbecauseGulflube  stands 
up  under  engine  heat  and  pressure, 
doesn’t  waste  away! 

Gulflube  is  made  by  the  Multi-sol 
process,  a  modern  refining  method  that 
removes  more  carbon-  and  sludge-form¬ 
ing  elements. 

Get  triple-action  Gulflube  from  your 
Good  Gulf  man  today. 


Save  fuel  with  a  lighter  gear 
lubricant  for  winter  work 


Too  heavy  a  lubricant  in  your  tractor’s 
transmission  and  final  drive  during 
cold  weather  wastes  fuel,  puts  an  extra 
burden  on  the  engine. 

So  change  to  Gulf  Transgear  Lubri¬ 
cant  E.  P.  90  now.  Although  it’s  lighter 
for  winter  use,  this  lubricant’s -tough 
film  sticks  to  gear  teeth.  A  special  in¬ 
gredient  keeps  it  from  foaming,  even 
under  the  heaviest  load  conditions. 

Gulf  Transgear  Lubricant  E.P.  i« 
only  one  of  17  Gulf  Farm  Aids  .  .  . 
specialized  lubricants,  quality  fuels,  in¬ 


secticides,  and  other  superior  petro¬ 
leum  products  .  .  .  that  will  help  you 
do  many  a  farm  job  better  and  more 
easily. 

They’re  obtainable  at  many  farm 
implement  dealers’  and  Gulf  distribu¬ 
tion  plants. 


I  ' 
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^’ICCcCivtfy  NEW  and 

BETTER  VARIETIES 

of  PEACHES 


PROF.  M.  A.  BLAKE,  head  of  the 
horticultural  department  at  the 
New  Jersey  State  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Experiment  Station 
at  New  Brunswick  since  1906,  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  foremost  peach 
breeder  in  the  world.  It  was  easy  to  see 
why  after  a  couple  of  hours  spent  in 
his  office. 

Since  he  started  peach  breeding  32 
years  ago,  he  has  had  31  varieties  of 
his  peaches  and  one  nectarine  named 
and  introduced  to  peach  growers.  He 
has  seen  many  New  Jersey  peach 
growers  gradually  replace  Carman, 
Greensboro  and  other  white,  semi- 
cling  varieties  with  those  he  has  de¬ 
veloped  until  now  60  per  cent  of  the 
state’s  nearly  two  million  trees  are 
Experiment  Station  varieties. 

Back  in  1914,  right  after  San  Jose 
scale  was  controlled.  Jersey  peach  men 
were  getting  good  prices- — about  $4  a 
crate — for  their  semi-cling  peaches, 
but  Blake  observed  that  people  in 
markets  such  as  Boston  really  didn’t 


fully  set  these  out  in  a  single  block  oi 
the  experimental  orchards  which  he 
calls  the  “Foreign  Legion.”  Even 
though  some  of  these  produce  inedible 
fruit,  he  cares  for  them  as  carefully 
as  any,  because  he  has  found  in  hybrids 
developed  from  them  such  features  as 
hardiness  and  disease  resistance  and 
used  the  knowledge  in  developing  the 
commercial  varieties. 

Many  changes  other  than  consumers 
taste  have  complicated  the  breeding 
program.  For  instance  the  old  Carman 
variety  is  no  longer  satisfactory  be¬ 
cause  it’s  poor  for  canning  and  freez¬ 
ing  processes.  Blake  developed  the 
Golden  Jubilee  to  replace  the  Carman. 
It  is  a  nice  yellow  freestone  introduced 
in  1925  and  still  widely  grown,  but 
now  is  being  superseded  by  Blake’s 
Triogem,  which  ripens  in  early  August, 
stands  shipment  better,  is  firmer  and 
of  excellent  color.  Now  he’s  trying  to 
develop  a  peach  with  all  the  Triogem’s 
qualities  plus  larger  size. 

For  a  mid-season  ripener,  Blake 


CHEESECLOTH  TENT:  Tents  like  these  keep  pollen  from  getting  in  the  wrong  places 

during  peach  breeding  experiments. 


like  them.  He  predicted  that  in  10 
years  people  wouldn’t  be  satisfied  with 
the  state’s  varieties  and  he  went  to 
work  to  develop  better  ones. 

Looking  ahead  10  years  is  one  of  the 
big  problems  of  peach  growers  and 
breeders.  When  a  new  variety  is  start¬ 
ed,  the  experimenter  knows  that  it 
takes  5  years  to  make  a  cross,  6  or 
7  before  much  can  be  learned  about  it, 
and  sometimes  its  characteristics  can¬ 
not  be  determined  until  the  second 
generation  crop  comes  along  12  or  14 

A.  JAMES  HALL 


years  after  the  trial  started.  Blake  is 
one  of  the  few  men  with  patience  for 
such  long,  drawn-out  experiments  and 
estimates  that  he  has  made  20,000 
seedling  variety  crosses  since  he  started. 

About  the  time  his  peach  experi¬ 
ments  got  under  way,  Blake  began  to 
collect  peach  varieties  that  the  USDA 
foreign  plant  explorers  were  bringing 
in  from  all  over  the  world.  Since  then 
people  in  countries  scattered  around 
the  globe  have  sent  him,  through  Wash¬ 
ington,  such  a  variety  of  seeds  and 
trees  that  the  Station  now  has  one  of 
the  largest  collections  of  types  and 
species  in  the  world.  Blake  has  care¬ 


first  developed  Eclipse  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Hiley  white,  and  now  the 
Eclipse  in  turn  is  taking  a  back  seat 
to  the  Goldeneast,  a  very  popular  var¬ 
iety  which  ripens  about  August  20.  The 
Summercrest  is  another  yellow  peach 
replacing  the  long  popular  Bell  and 
ripens  between  September  5  and  15, 
just  before  Elbertas.  Blake’s  After¬ 
glow  follows  his  Summercrest  on  the 
market.  Other  popular  varieties  from 
the  Station  include  Newday  which 
ripens  about  August  10  and  Sunhigh, 
a  late  August  ripener. 

Most  breeders,  particularly  geneti¬ 
cists,  don’t  bother  too  much  with 
economics  but  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  viewpoint  is  to  be  of 
service  to  the  state  as  a  whole;  there¬ 
fore  in  developing  a  new  variety, 
Blake  has  to  consider  what  qualities 
in  a  new  variety  are  going  to  be  ne¬ 
cessary  if  it  is  to  be  grown  profitably 
and  still  be  satisfactory  in  markets 
and  for  the  consumer. 

In  order  to  keep  that  viewpoint. 
Blake  requested  the  State  Horticultur¬ 
al  Society  to  appoint  10  growers  to 
cooperate  in  breeding  work.  So  the 
New  Jersey  Peach  Council  was  bom 
in  1928  and  now  these  growers  have 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  at  Rutgers 

Professor  Blake  and  a  student  examine 
leaf  growth  in  a  peach  orchard. 
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Prof.  M.  A.  Blake,  outstanding  peach  breeder,  watches  a  former  student,  Franklin  A. 
Gilbert  (now  a  research  specialist  in  small  fruits)  examine  a  spur. 


twice  a  year,  winter  and  summer,  to 
examine  and  pass  judgment  on  any 
promising  varieties.  At  these  meetings 
the  Station  breeders  get  the  opinion 
of  growers  after  they  thoroughly  ex¬ 
amine  the  recommended  varieties  in 
fresh  fruit  form  and  as  canned  or 
frozen  products.  They  must  approve  a 
variety  as  worthy  of  propagation,  and 
then  a  contract  usually  is  made  with 
a  nurseryman  to  grow  a  number  of  the 
trees.  Even  then  it  is  not  introduced 
to  the  market  until  a  number  of  grow¬ 
ers  have  had  an  opportunity  to  test  it. 

When  a  new  variety  of  either  apple 
or  peach  is  found  with  good  size  and 
appearance,  it’s  a  temptation  for  some 
breeders  and  nurserymen  to  go  right 
ahead  and  promote  its  propagation 
and  sale  in  every  apple  and  peach  dis¬ 
trict.  Blake  calls  those  ‘boom-planted,’ 
because  he  says  there  is  hardly  ever  a 
new  variety  adaptable  to  all  regions. 
On  the  contrary,  he  claims  that  specific 
varieties  are  apt  to  be  profitable  in 
only  a  few  areas.  “Unless  we  change 
to  a  basis  of  much  more  accurate 
evaluations  of  new  varieties  from  a 
standpoint  of  response  to  environment, 
conditions  which  prevail  in  specific 
districts  pertaining  to  weather,  stor¬ 
age,  handling  and  so  forth,  there’ll  be 
an  increasing  number  of  failures  in  the 
fruit  business,”  he  told  me. 

A  great  number  of  prospective  grow¬ 
ers,  including  many  G.  I.’s,  don’t  really 
know  what  has  happened  in  the  past 
three  years  according  to  Prof.  Blake. 
They  expect  easier  conditions — think 
that  the  fruit  on  a  tree  is  all  pure 
profit- — and  are  shocked  at  the  labor 
costs,  spray  rigs  that  cost  as  much  as 
a  small  farm  did  a  few  years  ago,  his 
estimate  of  a  minimum  of  $2,000  for 
spray  materials  for  30  or  40  acres, 
and  distribution  problems  that  make 
production  infinitely  more  difficult. 

Without  the  new  varieties  the  indus¬ 


try  would  have  a  very  unpromising 
outlook  according  to  Professor  Blake. 
He  is  keenly  aware  of  the  economics  of 
fruit  growing  and  to  him  it’s  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  his  research  to  develop 
new  varieties  that  will  meet  economic 
as  well  as  market  and  taste  require¬ 
ments  of  the  region  for  which  they 
are  bred.  The  fruit  will  have  to  be  large, 
attractive,  full  of  flavor,  and  still  be 
able  to  stand  up  under  much  handling. 
It  will  have  to  be  just  as  good  in  the 
cans  or  freezer  locker  if  the  commercial 
growers  are  to  be  able  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  face  of  tremendously  increased 
costs. 

Some  of  the  new  varieties  meet  most 
of  these  requisites  but  there’s  still 
lots  of  work  ahead  to  get  them  for 
all  regions.  Blake  said  that  with  the 
five-day  markets  and  talk  of  shorter 
market  days,  it  just  won’t  be  safe  to 
raise  the  too  perishable  varieties. 

In  Professor  Blake’s  opinion — and 
he’s  been  right  so  far — apple  growers 
of  New  Jersey  are  in  greater  need  of 
better  varieties  now  than  the  peach 
men  were  in  1914.  He  began  apple  ex¬ 
periments  in  1934  and  an  Apple  Coun¬ 
cil,  fashioned  after  the  Peach  Council, 
was  started  four  years  ago,  but  his 
plans  to  develop  better,  hardier  sum¬ 
mer  varieties  and  late  winter  apples 
is  still  on  a  small  scale  due  to  the 
years  it  takes  to  develop  new  kinds. 
Here  again  his  thought  of  Jersey 
farmers’  economics  enters  the  picture. 
He  says  that  most  of  the  present  early 
apples  aren’t  worth  growing  as  they 
are  too  perishable  and  the  public  soon 
switches  to  citrus,  melons  and  other 
fruits  until  the  hardier  late  varieties 
come  along.  Like  peaches,  apples  must 
be  a  better  size,  color  and  quality  than 
early  in  the  century. 

“The  bulk  of  fruit  growers  are  in  big 
business,”  Blake  said.  “They  are  faced 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Apples  Need  Boron 

Boron  deficiency  may  show  up  on 
Delicious  trees,  especially  during  July 
and  August.  The  bark  on  the  smaller 
branches  may  show  pock-marking  and 
appear  rather  lifeless.  Small  circular 
lesions  develop  on  the  bark;  and  in  bad 
cases  the  ends  of  the  smaller  twigs 
or  branches  may  die  back.  The  remedy 
for  such  a  condition  is  the  use  of  com¬ 
mon  borax. 

Apply  it  to  the  trees  about  as  nitrate 
of  soda  is  applied,  by  simply  scattering 
it  around  the  tree.  One  application 
should  last  for  about  three  years. 

This  material  is  also  a  corrective  for 
internal  corking  which  sometimes 
shows  up  in  Ben  Davis  and  Rome 
apples.  This  corking  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  bitter  pit  or  stippen  which 
is  caused  by  improper  moisture  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  tree  and  fruit.  Internal 
corking  may  not  be  visible  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  apple,  as  in  the  case  of 
stippen  which  shows  as  small  sunken 
corky  spots. 

Amounts  of  borax  to  apply  as  rec¬ 
ommended  by  Massachusetts  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  are:  2  ounces  for  a  tree 
2  inches  in  diameter;  5  ounces  for  a 
6-inch  tree;  8  ounces  for  a  10-inch  tree; 
and  one  pound  for  a  tree  more  than  15 
inches  in  diameter. 

-V-  A. A.  — 

LADINO  CLOVER  A 
HEAVY  FEEDER 

Ladino  clover  is  a  heavy  feeder  and 
requires  large  quantities  of  available 
plant  food  if  it  is  to  produce  maximum 
yields,  write  Maine  crop  specialists. 

“One  of  the  best  methods  of  furnish¬ 
ing  the  needed  fertility  on  dairy  farms 
is  to  use  from  10  to  15  tons  of  manure 
with  400  pounds  of  superphosphate  be¬ 
fore  seeding..  Eight  tons  of  manure 
fortified  with  superphosphate  or  an 
equivalent  amount  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  should  be  used  annually  to  main¬ 
tain  the  Ladino  clover. 

“Applications  of  nitrogen  as  such  are 
not  needed,  but  the  yield  of  the  first 
crop  is  markedly  increased  by  its  own 
use  in  a  complete  fertilizer.  On  estab¬ 
lished  Ladino  clover  stands,  if  manure 
is  not  available  it  may  be  fertilized 
with  400  to  600  pounds  per  acre  of  an 
8-16-16  fertilizer  or  its  equivalent. 

“With  fertilizer  scarce,  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  600  pounds  of  an  0-14-14  on 
established  stands  will  maintain  Ladino 
clover  in  excellent  production.  Ladino 
clover  requires  annual  applications  of 
fertilizers  or  manure  and  superphos¬ 
phate  to  insure  maintenance  of  the 
stand.” 

—  a.a.  — 

FLOW — SOLE 
FERTILIZATION 

Extension  authorities  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  in  summarizing  plow-sole  fer¬ 
tilization  demonstrations  have  conclud¬ 
ed  that  they  were  most  profitable  un¬ 
der  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  When  used  to  produce  high- 
acre-value  tilled  crops. 

(2)  On  nitrogen-deficient  or  potash- 
deficient  soils. 

(3)  On  soils  that  had  good  aeration, 
usually  loams,  or  where  a  fair  supply 
of  organic  matter  had  been  recently 
incorporated. 

(4)  On  soils  well  supplied  with  mois¬ 
ture  but  not  water-logged. 

In  any  case,  the  plow-sole  method 
of  fertilization  should  be  regarded  as  a 
supplement  to  and  not  a  substitute  for 
the  regular  row  fertilization  on  corn 
and  other  row  crops,  or  the  heavy  ap¬ 
plication  with  small  grains  at  seeding 
time.  The  real  purpose  of  this  method 
of  fertilization  is  to  provide  a  more 
efficient  means  of  applying  larger 
quantities  of  plant  food  than  can  now 
be  justified  with  our  present  fertilizer 
attachments. 


THIS  ACRE  OF  POTATOES  YIELDED  739  bushels  and  the  field  of 
21  acres  averaged  513  bushels.  DDT  was  the  insecticide  used. 
Many  growers  found  that  Du  Pont  DEENATE  DDT  gave  effective 
insect  control  when  applied  in  alternate  fungicide  applications. 


EARLY  CONTROL  OF  SCAB  makes  it  easier  to  keep  fruit  and 
trees  clean.  Ground  spraying  of  dead  leaves  with  KRENITE, 
Du  Pont  Dinitro  Spray,  kills  over-wintering  scab.  Used  as  a  dor¬ 
mant  tree  spray,  it  controls  scale,  insects,  and  certain  aphids. 


New  Spray  and  Dust  Chemicals  Create  New 
Opportunities  in  Planning  1947  Programs 


It’s  no  accident  that  1946  was  a  banner  year  for  many 
growers.  From  many  sections  of  the  country,  growers  re¬ 
port  effective  disease  and  insect  control  with  less  expense 
and  labor  than  ever  before. 

New  and  better  chemicals  did  it,  for  the  most  part. 
Growers  who  used  these  products  last  year  cut  their  ex¬ 
penses  for  materials  and  labor.  At  the  same  time,  they  got 
better  control  of  insects  and  disease.  Many  others  plan  to 
include  these  improved  materials  in  1947  schedules  to  keep 
quality  up  to  high  standards. 

These  Du  Pont  products  warrant  serious  consideration  in 
planning  your  program  for  1947: 

DEENATE*  DDT  formulations  have  been  especially  prepared 
for  easy,  convenient  and  effective  use  by  growers.  They  are 
compatible  with  most  other  spray  and  dust  materials,  mix 
readily,  and  may  be  used  with  safety  where  DDT  insecti¬ 
cides  are  recommended. 

FERMATE*  &  ZERLATE*  Fungicides.  Two  new  organic  com¬ 
pounds  which  provide  effective  disease  control  on  a  wide 
range  of  fruit  and  vegetable  crops.  Both  are  readily  com¬ 
patible  with  DEENATE  DDT  and  other  insecticides. 


UNIFORM  SPRAY  COVERAGE  on  this  apple  has 
resulted  from  use  of  carefully  formulated  Du  Pont 
products.  Note  how  the  spray  globules  are  dis¬ 
tributed  evenly  without  running  together  or  run¬ 
ning  off.  When  dry,  this  fruit  will  have  a  fine 
protective  residue. 

•  • 

For  further  information  about  these  and  other 
Du  Pont  pest  control  products,  write  the  Du  Pont 
Company,  Grasselli  Chemicals  Dept.,  at  any  of 
the  following  addresses:  Wilmington,  Del.;  350 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.;  Lyndonville, 
N.  Y.;  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


DU  PONT  PEST  CONTROL  PRODUCTS 


INSECTICIDES.  DEENATE*  DDT,  GRASSELLI*  Lead  Arsenate,  NUREXFORM* 
Lead  Arsenate,  LORO*  Contact  Insecticides,  Calcium  Arsenate,  Paris  Green,  Oil 
Sprays,  ALCOA**  Cryolite,  BLACK  LEAFf  40  and  155. 

FUNGICIDES.  FERMATE*  and  ZERLATE*  Organic  Fungicides,  COPPER-A  Com¬ 
pound,  SULFORON*  and  SULFORON-X*  Wettable  Sulfurs,  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
Lime  Sulfur,  Zinc  Sulfate  (Flake). 

OTHER  MATERIALS.  2,4-D  WEED  KILLER,  AMMATE*  Weed  Killer,  KRENITE* 
Dinitro  Spray,  PARMONE*  Pre-Harvest  Fruit  Drop  Inhibitor,  Du  Pont  Spreader- 
Sticker,  Special  Dust  Mixtures. 

*Reg.  Trade  Mark  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.) 
**Reg.  Trade  Mark  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
| Reg.  Trade  Mark  Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp. 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
...THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 
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Write  for  FREE  booklet  on  RITE-WAY  FAST  MILKING. 

RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1241  Belmont  Avenue,  Dept  AA,  Chicago  13,  Illinois 
tranches:  SYRACUSE  •  ATLANTA  •  OKLAHOMA  CITY  •  OAKLAND 
In  Canada :  M  A  S  S  E  Y  -  H  A  R  R  I  S  COMPANY,  LTD. 


RITEWAY 

MILKER  I 
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Fertilizing  Corn  and  Potatoes 


I  have  just  bought  a  twenty-acre  piece 
of  land  and  8  acres  of  woods.  This  place 
was  at  one  time  a  farm  but  it  has  not 
been  one  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 
Now  I  have  about  3  acres  plowed  up  and 
I  am  using  hog  manure — also  cow  and 
horse  manure.  I  plan  to  use  about  300 
lbs.  of  4-8-7  fertilizer  to  the  acre;  lime, 
1  ton,  to  the  acre.  I  want  to  put  in  corn, 
potatoes  and  sunflowers.  What  kind  of 
field  corn  will  ripen  here?  This  ground 
is  what  we  call  "moss  back."  If  I  use 
the  same  method,  can  !  raise  oats  for 
hay  on  other  ground  I  will  plow  in  the 
spring?  _ 

Your  program  for  growing  corn 
sounds  satisfactory,  that  is,  a  good  ap¬ 
plication  of  manure  plus  about  300 
pounds  of  a  good  mixed  fertilizer  in  the 
row  should  result  in  quite  satisfactory 
yields.  Generally,  in  your  area,  lime  is 
quite  important  but  I  see  that  you  are 
planning  to  take  care  of  that. 

The  same  fertilizer  program  that 
you  have  outlined  for  your  corn  will  be 
satisfactory  for  your  sunflowers.  For 
potatoes  it  may  not  be.  The  use  of 
manure  and  lime  on  potato  ground 
often  results  in  very  scabby  potatoes. 
If  in  your  potato  growing  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  follow  a  good  spray  or  dust 


schedule  so  that  you  will  control  blight 
and  insects,  you  should  find  it  profitable 
to  use  a  liberal  application  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer.  Most  commercial  grow¬ 
ers  are  using  a  ton  or  more  per  acre 
of  something  like  a  5-10-10,  5-10-15, 
or  4-12-8  fertilizer.  Certainly  half  a 
ton  per  acre  would  be  about  the  mini¬ 
mum  application  for  really  good 
yields. 

There  would  be  sufficient  fertility 
probably  in  the  manure  and  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  that  you  outline  for  your 
corn  program  for  potatoes,  but  as  I 
have  pointed  out  this  is  quite  likely 
to  result  in  scabby  potatoes  so  that 
the  sale  value  would  be  greatly  low¬ 
ered. 

As  to  the  kind  of  field  corn  to  grow, 
that  depends  a  lot  on  your  location  in 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  since  elevation 
makes  a  considerable  difference  in  frost 
dates.  There  are  a  number  of  commer¬ 
cially  grown  hybrids  that  are  about  as 
early  as  the  Flints.  Of  course,  there 
are  still  other  hybrids  bred  for  longer 
growing  seasons.  Naturally  these  later- 
varieties  yield  more  satisfactorily  than 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 
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MEW  YORK  FARMERS 
LIKE  DEKALB 


Those  big,  well-filled 
ears,  .that  high  quality 
grain  .  .  it’s  plain  to 
see  why  DeKalb  Hy¬ 
brid  corn  varieties  are 
"winners"  with  New 
York  farmers.  DeKalb 
varieties  are  bred  for 
New  York  growing 
conditions  . . .  bred  to 
produce  big  yields  of 
grain  and  ensilage  . . . 
bre.d  to  fit  your  farm¬ 
ing  needs.  See  your 
DeKalb  dealer  today. 
He  will  recommend 
outstanding  DeKalb 
varieties  for  your  farm. 


Erwin  Everman  of  Livings¬ 
ton  County,  N.  Y.  .  .  »  7945 
New  York  DeKalb  Corn 
Growing  Champion  with 
95.31  bushels  per  acre. 

DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 
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THAT  MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE ! 


Only  The  Ferguson  System  gives  you  both  automatic  and  man* 
ual  control  of  implements. 

Only  The  Ferguson  System  provides  such  complete  control—* 
so  much  more  than  just  a  hydraulic  lift. 

Over  a  quarter-million  users  of  The  Ferguson  System  have  bought 
more — and  got  more — much  more  than  a  tractor.  For  The  Ferguson 
System  transforms  the  tractor  into  a  truly  modern  farming  machine . 

Yes,  The  Ferguson  System  IS  Different!  .  .  .  Different — 
because  it  makes  implements  easier  to  use  than  ever  before  .  .  . 
Different — because  implements  are  attached  or  detached  in  a  jiffy 
♦  .  .  Different — because  implement  and  tractor  work  together  as  a 
single  unit .  .  .  Different — because  it  provides  automatic  adjustment 
of  traction  for  either  light  or  heavy  work. 

Ask  Your  Ferguson  Dealer  for  a  Demonstration  of  •  .  ♦ 
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YOU  ARE  ASSURED  CONTINUOUS  SERVICE  on  your  tractor  and  Ferguson  Implements — now  and  In  the  future • 


THE 


FERGUSON 

SYSTEM 


TURNED  THE  TRACTOR 
INTO  A 


FARMING  MACHINE 


IThe  Ferguson  System  gives  you 
manual  finger  tip  control — not  only 
for  raising  and  lowering  implements, 
but  also  for  adjusting  depth  instantly. 


2  The  Ferguson  System,  with  its  Forces  that  result  from  pulling  the  implement 

control  spring  and  implement  link-  through  the  soil  are  used  by  The  Ferguson  System 

age,  also  provides  for  automatic  con-  ||  to  automatically  adjust  traction  as  needed,  for  light 
txol  of  implements  in  the  ground.  work  or  heavy  work. 


HARRY  FERGUSON,  INC.,  DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN 
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sure  need  help  in  making  befer hay" 


said  Harry  Ward* 


"I  think  you'll  get  it  with  this  system,1' 


said  the  County  Agenfc 


Now  Available— New  Devices  To  Make  Watering  Stock  In  Winter  An  Easy  Chore 


Harry  Ward  built  his  hay-curing  system  from  plans 
that  he  and  the  County  Agent  worked  out,  with  the 
help  of  the  engineering  specialist  at  State  College.  He 
had  it  ready  by  haying  time. 

Last  summer  was  one  of  the  worst  haying  seasons 
on  record  in  his  section.  But  Harry  Ward  put  up  not 
only  the  biggest  but  the  best  hay  crop  he’s  ever  had. 


Last  January,  Harry  Ward  had  the  biggest  hay 
i  crop  he’d  ever  had  in  his  barn. 

But  it  wasn’t  the  best  hay  crop  he’d  ever  put  up, 
by  a  long  shot.  It  was  stemmy  and  had  a  poor  color. 
And  his  coavs  didn’t  like  it  any  too  well. 

Harry  Ward  laid  the  poor  quality  of  his  hay  to  a 
rainy  haying  season.  He’d  read  in  his  farm  paper  how 
a  barn  hayicuring  system  helped  make  good  hay, 
even  in  rainy  weather.  So  the  next  time  he  saw  his 
County  Agricultural  Agent,  Harry  asked  him  about 
this  new  way  of  curing  hay  and  if  he  thought  it  would 
pay  for  him. 

“I  know  it  makes  better  hay,”  the  County  Agent 
said.  “But  before  you  go  into  it,  let’s  talk  with  a 
farmer  over  at  the  other  end  of  the  county.  He’s 
feeding  his  first  barn-cured  hay  this  winter.” 

A  few  mornings  later,  Harry  and  the  County  Agent 
showed  up  at  the  farm  with  the  barn  hay-curing  sys¬ 
tem.  It  was  right  after  milking.  The  farmer  showed 
them  hoAwhis  cows  had  cleaned  out  the  mangers  in 
the  milking  shed.  Then  he  took  them  up  into  the 
haymow. 

Harry  Ward  looked  at  the  green-colored  hay,  cut 
at  the  right  time  and  cured  in  the  barn  before  it  had 
a  chance  to  lose  its  leaves.  And  after  he  talked  it  over 
with  them — learned  that  barn-cured  hay  was  Avorth 


5  to  10  dollars  more  a  ton  and  that  cattle  required 
less  grain  and  concentrates  when  given  barn-cured 
hay — he  was  convinced  that  barn  hay-curing  AAould 
put  dollars  in  his  pocket,  help  him  get  better  hay 
despite  bad  weather. 


'  “You  don’t  have  to  worry  about  the  weather  spoil- 
ing  your  hay  Avhen  you  cure  it  in  the  barn,”  the 
County  Agent  said  when  he  came  by  Harry’s  place 
recently. 

“That’s  right.  And  by  getting  the  adxdce  of  his 
County  Agent,  a  farmer  can  even  do  something  about 
the  Aveather,”  Avas  Harry  Ward’s  reply. 

All  over  the  country,  farmers  are  getting  help  from 
their  County  Agent  in  the  use  of  neAV  and  improved 
methods. 

And  turning  over  more  jobs  to  electricity  is  one 
important  Avay  to  make  farming  easier  and  more 
profitable. 


The  General  Electric  Stock-tank  De-icer  floats  on  the 
water  of  the  stock  tank,  keeps  a  hole  in  the  ice  so  stock 
can  drink  their  fill — even  in  sub-zero  weather. 

Plug  it  into  an  electric  outlet  (110-volt,  a-c)  and  put 
it  into  any  size,  uninsulated  tank.  And  you  won’t  have 
to  chop  ice  or  fire  a  stove  to  provide  stock  with  plenty 
of  water  all  winter  long. 

Stock  take  to  it  readily.  They  simply  nose  it  down 
to  drink. 

Warmth  of  the  de-icer  is  automatically  controlled  by  a 
built-in  thermostat.  Because  it  operates  only  when  heat 
is  needed  to  keep  a  hole  in  the  ice  and  doesn’t  warm  the 
whole  tank,  it  costs  little  to  use. 

$19.95  at  your  General  Electric  dealer's. 


The  General  Electric  Heated  Drinking  Cup  works  just 
like  a  barn  drinking  cup  except  it  is  electrically  heated. 

Installed  in  the  feed  lot  or  any  place  outdoors,  where 
electricity  and  a  supply  of  water  under  pressure  are 
available,  it  provides  stock  with  water  automatically — 
winter  or  summer. 

A  thermostat  (set  for  45°  F.)  automatically  controls 
the  Calrod  heater  and  the  heating  cable  which  is  wound 
around  the  incoming  water  pipe — keeping  water  tem¬ 
peratures  safely  above  freezing. 

The  cup  is  mounted  in  a  steel,  rust-resistant  casing 
so  that  it  is  easy  to  set  in  the  ground  at  the  proper  depth 
for  cows,  hogs,  sheep,  or  other  animals. 

$59.50  at  your  General  Electric  dealer’s. 


The  Modern.Farm  Is  an  Electric  Farm! 

•  Electricity  on  the  farm  can  make  life  more  pleasant 
and  Avork  easier. 

•  If  you  don’t  have  electricity,  get  in  touch  Avith  the 
electric  service  supplier  in  your  area. 

•  If  you  already  have  electricity,  get  your  full  value 
out  of  it  by  making  it  do  more  jobs  for  you. 

To  help  build  up  modern  farms  electrically  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  full-time  job  of  a  staff  of  farm  special¬ 
ists  in  the  General  Electric  Farm  Industry  Division, 
General  Electric  Company ,  Farm  Industry  Division , 
Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 


Both  the  General  Electric  Stock-tank  De-icer  and  the 
General  Electric  Heated  Stock  Drinking  Cup  are 
readily  available  now.  Your  General  Electric  Dealer 
can  get  yours  right  away! 


MORE  POWER  TO  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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The  Potato  Outlook  for  1947 
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The  YEAR  1946  will  go  into  the 
records  of  the  potato  industry  as 
one  in  which  all  previous  national 
average  yields  were  surpassed.  As  of 
December  1,  the  1946  average  yield  for 
the  United  States  was  165  bushels. 
Also,  total  production  of  474,609,000 
bushels  exceeded  all  previous  records. 
This  was  due  mainly  to  a  long,  favor¬ 
able  growing  season  in  most  important 
potato  states  and,  to  some  extent,  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  new  D.D.T.  in¬ 
secticide.  The  record  production  was 
not  due  to  any  change  in  acreage.  Total 
acreage  was  below  that  of  1944  and 
1945  and  below  1935-1944  average. 

Between  now  and  planting  time, 
many  people  will  speculate  on  the  pros¬ 
pective  acreage  and  crop  of  1947.  Sev¬ 
eral  factors  will  be  effective;  such  as 
seed  supply  and  quality,  fertilizer  sup¬ 
plies,  government  control  programs  and 
weather.  Weather  remains  the  most  im¬ 
portant  single  factor  affecting  yields. 

Seed  Supply:  At  the  rate  of  18 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  about  48,- 
000,000  bushels  would  be  required  to 
plant  the  acreage  now  proposed  for 
1947  by  the  federal  government.  Ap¬ 
proximately  two-thirds  of  this  amount 
is  now  certified  annually  in  the  United 
States.  Inasmuch  as  many  growers  do 
not  buy  certified  seed  every  year,  there 
is  usually  more  seed  produced  than 
planted.  In  New  York  in  1946,  about 
3,525  acres  of  potatoes  grown  for  cer¬ 
tification  were  passed  at  the  field  of  in¬ 
spection.  This  was  less  than  in  either 
1945  or  1944.  Of  the  17  varieties  certi¬ 
fied,  Empire,  Mohawk,  Ontario,  and 
Placid  were  added  for  the  first  time.  In 
view  of  the  reduction  of  acreage  prob¬ 
able  in  New  York  in  1947,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  likely  shortage  of 
seed.  However,  the  best  seed  is  usually 
sold  early,  and  the  wise  buyer  makes 
his  selection  early. 

Fertilizer  Situation:  Each  succeed¬ 
ing  year  more  total  tonnage  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  is  used  on  potatoes. 
This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  fact 
that  the  commercial  crop  is  produced 
by  specialized  growers  who  appreciate 
the  value  of  ample  fertilizer  in  terms 
of  increased  yields.  Supplies  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  up  to  December  1,  1946,  were 
said  to  be  normal.  However,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  has  committed  enough 
tonnage  for  export  to  certain  European 
countries  as  to  result  in  some  shortage 
of  certain  materials  in  the  domestic 
supply.  This  is  most  true  of  nitrogen 
materials  and  particularly  ammonium 
nitrate,  which  was  used  in  considerable 
volume  in  1946.  The  nitrogen  shortage 
was  aggravated  still  further  by  the 
coal  strike  and  its  effect  on  the  steel 
industry.  Potash  may  be  short  late 
this  winter,  but  there  appears  to  be  an 
ample  supply  of  phosphorus.  Appar¬ 
ently,  it  will  be  possible  to  purchase 
more  concentrated  mixtures  this  year 
than  last.  For  example,  a  6-12-6  mix¬ 
ture  will  be  available  as  a  desirable 
substitute  for  the  commonly  used 
5-10-5.  As  usual,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  order  fertilizer  early. 

Farm  Machinery:  An  outlook  report 


issued  in  November  by  the  U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agricultural  Economics  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  supply  of  new  machin¬ 
ery,  replacement  parts  and  repairs  will 
continue  to  be  short  in  1947.  Much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  activities  of  organized 
labor.  The  supply  of  farm  labor,  both 
regular  and  seasonal,  is  expected  to  be 
somewhat  larger  than  in  1946. 

Acreage  and  Production  Goals: 

Potatoes  will  continue  to  be  subject  to 
a  government  support  price  program  in 
1947.  To  protect  the  government  from 
the  hazards  of  such  an  oversupply  as 
that  of  1946,  acreage  goals  have  been 
proposed  for  each  state.  The  Bureau 


of  Agricultural  Economics  says  that  a 
total  crop  of  373,000,000  bushels  is  all 
that  the  1947  market  can  likely  absorb 
at  a  price  level  corresponding  to  sup¬ 
port  prices.  This  size  of  crop  would 
be  over  100,000,000  bushels  or  27  per¬ 
cent  below  the  huge  crop  of  1946. 

The  acreage  goal  proposed  for  New 
York  is  162,200  acres,  a  decrease  of 
nearly  6  percent  under  1946  and  13 
percent  below  the  1935-1944  average. 
This  goal  may  be  reasonable  for  the 
state  as  a  whole,  but  it  does  not  seem 
reasonable  when  Long  Island  is  con¬ 
sidered  separately  from  upstate.  The 
goal  proposes  an  increase  of  5.9  per¬ 
cent  for  upstate  New  York  and  a  de¬ 
crease  of  23  percent  for  Long  Island. 
A  decrease  of  16,000  acres  for  Long 
Island  in  one  year  might  be  serious. 
These  growers  cannot  afford  to  “seed 
down”  their  highly-taxed  potato  land, 
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and  putting  it  into  vegetables  would 
likely  result  in  overproduction  and 
ruinous  prices  for  the  latter.  It  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  some  adjustment  will  be 
made  in  these  goals  between  now  and 
March  1  when  seed  and  fertilizer  must 
be  on  hand. 

—  A. A.  — 

FERTILIZING  CORN  AND 
POTATOES 

( Continued,  from  Page  8) 
the  short  season  kinds. 

You  should  be  able  to  grow  oats  for 
hay  satisfactorily  on  the  land  that  was 
manured  the  previous  year,  plus  about 
300  pounds  to  the  acre  of  a  mixed 
fertilizer  of  about  5-10-5  analysis.  Ma¬ 
nure  applied  one  year  generally  leaves 
considerable  residual  nitrogen  in  the 
soil  for  the  next  year. — George  H. 
Serviss. 


FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 
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Particularly  adapted 

M'-  ® 


upper  NEW  YORK  STATE 


- 


HERE’S  big  news  for  farmers  in  New  YorkState 
and  other  areas  where  the  growing  season  is 
short.  You  can  now  get  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  that 
are  bred  especially  for  areas  which  have  a  late 
sprimg,  short  growing  season,  and  early  frost. 

These  new  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  get  off  to  an 
eaidy  start  in  the  spring.  They  grow  fast  and 
mature  rapidly — before  frost  comes.  They  heal 
the  short  season  and  yield  more  corn! 

Like  all  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS,  these  special  va¬ 
rieties  have  powerful  “Rock  of  Gibraltar” 
roots  that  anchor  stalks  securely  .  .  .  that  search 
deeper  and  wider  for  moisture  and  plant  food. 
They  have  extra  wide  leaves  that  stay  green 
longer — make  more  silage.  They  also  have 
strong,  whippy  stalks  that  stand  up  against 
storms  .  .  .  large,  uniform  ears  that  husk  easily 
.  .  .  and  deep  kernels  that  shell  more  corn 
from  every  ear. 


These  new  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  bring  you^all 
the  benefit  of  years  of  careful  breeding  by 
Funk.  They  have  been  tested  and  proved  by 
Hoffman  right  in  this  area. 

If  you  live  in  upper  New  York  State — or  other 
areas  where  the  growing  season  is  short — it  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS.  We 
have  varieties  for  both  ensilage  and  for  husk¬ 
ing.  Write  today  for  full  details. 

FREE  BOOKLET! 

Write  today  for  our  free 
FUNK  G  HYBRID  corn 
booklet,  prices  and  com¬ 
plete  information. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  511  Landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Penna. 
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Help  keep  milkers 
producing- 

give  them  plenty  of 

VITAMIN  D 


Last  year’s  high  producers  may  not 
live  up  to  expectations  this  year.  It 
may  happen  in  the  best  of  herds! 

It’s  pretty  hard  to  bring  milk  flow 
back,  once  it’s  fallen  off.  That’s  why 
many  dairymen  make  sure  the  ra¬ 
tions  they  feed  contain  plenty  of 
calcium,  phosphorus  and  vitamin  D. 
All  three  nutrients  are  required 
month  after  month  for  heavy  milk 
production. 

Dairy  cows  need  vitamin  D  (as 
found  in  Fleischmann’s  Irradiated 
Dry  Yeast)  to  make  calcium  and 
phosphorus  more  readily  available. 
If  they  get  too  little,  production 
drops.  Vitamin  D  also  aids  cows  to 
maintain  strong,  vigorous  bodies 
while  in  calf  and  later  under  stress 
of  heavy  lactation. 


If  you  can’t  obtain  feeds,  concentrates 
and  minerals  containing  Fleischmann’s 
Irradiated  Dry  Yeast,  ask  your  dealer  for 
FIDY.  Or  send  for  the  postpaid  5-pound 
package  ($3.95  in  U.S.A.).  Include  deal¬ 
er’s  name.  Contains  enough  vitamin  D 
for  8  dairy  cows  and  6  calves  for  a  year 
or  6  brood  sows  for  one  year  and  40  pigs 
to  market  size.  Feeding  directions  with 
each  package.  Address  Desk  AAl-18, 
Strong  Cobb  Division  of  Standard 
Brands  Incorporated,  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment ,  595  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y. 

FREE  BOOKLET — Send  today  for  your  free 
copy  of  "Importance  of  Vitamin  D  for 
the  Entire  Dairy  Herd.”  Address  as  above. 


t'&UcAmanM- 

fio  g  o  [5)  o  y? 


More  and  more  dairymen  are  calling  for 
Craine  silos.  They  want  a  silo  that  will  last 
longer,  and  do  a  better  job  of  preserving 
nutrients  in  ensiled  crops.  The  tremendous 
demand,  plus  the  fact  that  silo  materials 
are  still  short,  means  that  there  just  won’t 
be  enough  Craine  silos  to  go  around. 

But  Craine,  with  a  variety  of  wood  and 
masonry  silos,  will  still  serve  you  best! 
Write  us  your  silo  needs.  Better  do  it  now. 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 


The  LEACH  Silo  Unloader 


is  now  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc.  For 
information  on  this  time,  labor  and 
money  saver,  write: 

CRAINE,  INC. 

127  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 


To  You  Who  Need  New  Silos 


CRAINE 

SILOS 


Coming  to  - - 

PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for  $’ 

HOTEL  Radios  in  Every  Room. 

PHILADELPHIAN 

39th  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


300 


Ottawa  Self-Propelled  Buzz  Master 


CLEARS  LAND  FAST !  Powerful  6-HP  motor  with 
friction  clutch  for  safe  operation. 

Cuts  down  timber,  brush  and 

hedge;  turn  blade  vertically  and  1 * 

saw  logs  to  length.  Can  be 

equipped  to  fell  largest  Other 

trees.  Has  clutch  pulley  for  AN BLiW/  like  It! 
belt  work.  Fully  guaranteed.  tlRB  II. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  131  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 

l 


they  "HOLD  THE  LINE" 


while  the  teat  is  healing 


Just  healing  a  teat  injury  is  not  enough.  To  assure  perfect 
results  you  must  hold  the  milk  duct  in  CORRECT  SHAPE 
during  healing.  Smooth,  flexible,  ivory-like  Bag  Balm  Dila¬ 
tors  are  the  only  ones  that  do  this.  They  will  not  dissolve, 
come  apart  or  slip  out .  .  .  and  they  cannot  absorb  pus 
infection,  or  snag  tender  tissues.  Sterilized,  packed  in  medi¬ 
cated  ointment:  60|!  at  all  stores,  or  direct. 

’Dairy  Association  Company,  Inc.,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


SMOOTH 

FLEXIBLE 


BAG  BALM  DILATORS 


Dairymen’s  League  Members 
Support  Butter  Price  Policy 


IN  order  to  find  out  what  members 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  themselves 
really  thought  of  the  action  of  the 
organization  in  buying  butter  in  order 
to  stabilize  the  market,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  took  a  quick  poll  of  League 
members  at  random  in  the  milkshed. 

None  of  the  answers  we  received 
were  critical  or  unfavorable.  Here  are 
some  of  the  letters:  - 

Congratulates  League 

V' 

At  the  Dairymen’s  League  sub-dis¬ 
trict  meeting  of  Chemung  and  Schuyler 
County  held  December  28,  the  dairy¬ 
men  voted  unanimously  to  commend 
Henry  H.  Rathbun  and  the  Executive 
Committee  for  their  foresight  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  maintain  the  price  of  milk 
for  the  month  of  January.  We  hope 
that  the  butter  purchased  will  be  avail¬ 
able  at  League  plants  for  farmer  pur¬ 
chase. 

Dairymen  have  used  every  means 
and  cooperated  in  every  way  to  main¬ 
tain  an  essential  supply  of  milk  for 
the  consumers  of  the  Milk  Shed.  Con¬ 
sumers,  as  well  as  dairymen,  should  be 
more  than  pleased  that  Mr.  Rathbun 
and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
League  can  maintain  prices  to  continue 
a  sufficient  upply  of  fresh  milk  to 
meet  their  demands  for  the  most  in¬ 
expensive  food — milk. 

I  want  publicly  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Rathbun  and  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  League  on  their  good  work. 
— G.  Archie  Turner ,  R.  D.  4,  Horse- 
heads,  N.  Y. 

-t-  ¥ 

I  congratulate  the  League  on  the 
action  taken  to  support  milk  prices 
to  dairy  farmers  during  December.  At 
the  present  time  with  the  demand  for 
food,  especially  milk  products,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  action  will  not  only  en¬ 
courage  dairy  farmers  to  try  and  stay 
in  business  but  may  mean  the  difference 
between  a  shortage  of  milk  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  enough  for  the  consumer  at  a 
fair  price.  — Henry  R.  Cranston, 

R.  D.  3,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Government  Does  Same 
Thing 

Through  the  newspapers  and  radio 
I  have  learned  of  the  situation  facing 
the  officials  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
as  the  result  of  their  purchasing  of 
butter  to  maintain  milk  prices.  I  am 
interested  in  this  matter  as  a  League 
member,  a  dairyman,  and  a  farmer. 
The  policy  of  the  government  has  been 
to  maintain  prices  and  to  effect  an 
equal  distribution  of  food  supplies. 

The  monthly  price  of  milk  depends 
upon  the  government  order  which  has 
as  one  of  its  factors  the  price  of  butter. 
The  Dairymen’s  League  sells  most  of 
its  milk  in  fluid  form  but  constantly 
buys  butter  to  supply  not  only  its  own 
members  but  milk  customers  in  the 
cities  where  it  distributes  milk.  jSome- 
times  the  Dairymen’s  League  buys  ad¬ 
ditional  milk  from  other  cooperatives. 
The  Dairymen’s  League  and  other  milk 
organizations  are  obliged  under  the 
marketing  order  to  handle  surplus  milk 
from  other  cooperatives  without  such 
facilities. 

The  situation  seems  to  be  that  the 
price  of  milk  in  Boston  and  adjacent 
cities  was  higher  than  New  York.  Milk 
was  being  diverted  to  meet  higher  mar¬ 
kets.  Our  officials  recognized  that  the 
reduction  in  price  in  the  New  York 
market  would  not  decrease  the  price 
to  the  consumers  but  would  divert 
needed  milk  to  other  markets  and 
would  decrease  the  supplies,  as  dairy¬ 
men  would  not  feed  high  priced  feed 
as  liberally  when  milk  was  cheaper. 


.A  takes  feed  and  care  to  make  the 
milk.  Personally,  I  can  see  nothing 
wrong  in  the  action  of  our  officials, 
which  only  followed  out  government 
policies.  I  believe  this  opinion  would 
be  agreed  to  by  every  dairyman  in 
Wyoming  County. — Henry  M.  Wagen- 
blass,  Warsaw,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Dairymen  Within  Rights 

As  a  Dairymen’s  League  producer,  I 
want  you  to  know  we  are  back  of  the 
League  in  supporting  the  price  of 
butter  in  December.  We  believe  the 
drop  in  butter  prices  was  planned  by 
distributors  to  lower  their  costs  of 
fluid  milk,  and  we  were  within  our 
rights  in  supporting  the  market  inas¬ 
much  as  we  did  not  try  to  make  any 
profit  on  the  purchase,  or  corner  the 
market,  or  pay  more  than  the  cost  of 
production.  I  »do  not  feel  we  have 
broken  any  laws. — Wm.  N.  Lane,  Tunk- 
hannock,  R.  D.  J^,  Pa. 

4-  *1* 

Will  Maintain  Production 

I’m  glad  to  give  you  my  viewpoint  on 
the  League’s  recent  action  to  stabilize 
the  fluid  milk  market  for  January  by 
the  butter  purchase.  I’m  very  much 
in  favor  of  this  action  from  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  standoint  and  also  believe  that 
it  ‘will  surely  benefit  the  consuming 
public,  and  when  I  say  consuming 
public  I  mean  consumers  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  markets  of  our  Milk  Shed.  Also 
the  producers  of  milk  who  I  am  sure 
will  be  ready  and  anxious  to  procure 
some  of  that  butter. 

If  this  action  succeeds  in  holding  the 
milk  market  at  present  prices,  I  am 
sure  the  flow  of  milk  to  the  market  will 
continue  and  be  increased,  but  if  prices 
should  be  reduced  at  this  time  pro¬ 
duction  surely  will  not  be  increased  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  be  maintained 
at  present  levels. — M.  Paisley  Green, 
R.  D.  5,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Benefits  Consumer 

Every  dairyman  delivering  to  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed  owes  his  present 
financial  security  to  the  League  for  the 
sacrifice  made  in  holding  the  price  of 
milk.  New  York  City  consumers’  milk 
requirements  could  not  have  been  met 
without  this  splendid  display  of  coop¬ 
eration.  Every  producer  is  conscious 
of  the  extreme  need  for  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  but  lowered  milk  prices  at  this 
time  would  defeat  the  farmers’  efforts. 

— Phillip  Schuyler,  Cobleskill ,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Glad  To  Be  A  League 
Member 

The  League’s  recent  action  to  keep 
milk  prices  up  by  buying  butter  meets 
with  my  heartiest  approval.  I  am  glad 
to  be  a  member  of  an  organization 
whose  leaders  are  progressive  and 
alert  enough  to  try  to  keep  milk  prices 
above  production  cost.  All  dairy 
farmers  should  congratulate  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League. — Elmer  Wemett,  Lima, 
New  York. 

—  A  .A.  — 

BUTTER  PURCHASES 
PREVENT  DROP 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

farmers  through  group  action  must  not 
take  any  available  step  to  prevent  a 
decline  in  income! 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  League’s  action  may  be, 
dairymen  will  understand  and  appreci¬ 
ate  that  an  alert  management  of  a 
farmers’  organization  saw  the  need  for 
action  and  took  it. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 


OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


Mail  Address. 


SIGN  OF  THE 
ANVIL 


Shoeing  horses,  welding  broken  equipment,  mending  a 
multitude  of  things  that  came  to  his  door  was  all  in  a 
day’s  work  for  the  blacksmith.  He  was  an  important  man 
in  the  community  for  he  supplied  a  service  that  was  the 
best  available.  But  times  changed  and  his  place  is  closed. 
With  newer  and  better  ways  of  doing  things  the  blacksmith 
shop  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Old-fashioned  methods  of  financing  a  farm  operation 
have  gone,  too.  High  interest  rates,  short-term  loans  with 
large  payments,  costly  and  uncertain  renewals  are  now 
as  out  of  date  as  the  blacksmith  shop.  The  co-operative 
farm  loan  system  has  pioneered  in  developing  loans  that 
overcome  every  one  of  those  hazards.  With  a  Land  Bank 
loan  made  through  these  associations,  you  are  sure  of  a 
4%  interest  rate  until  the  loan  is  paid.  Your  loan  can  be 
spread  out  from  10  to  33  years  making  small  easy-to-carry 
installments.  Your  Land  Bank  loan  can  never  come  due 
in  a  lump  sum  as  long  as  the  installments  are  met.  And 
you  never  need  to  renew  the  loan  —  there  are  no  added 
expenses  or  uncertainties. 

In  short,  with  a  Land  Bank  loan,  you  have  protection 
both  now  and  for  the  future.  So  whether  it’s  a  loan  to 
buy  land,  construct  buildings,  make  improvements,  pay 
debts,  or  for  any  other  agricultural  purpose,  you  will  find 
the  answer  in  a  Land  Bank  loan  that  can  be  made  to  fit 
your  needs  and  income. 


We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  new  booklet  that 
gives  the  whole  story  on  Land  Bank  loans  — 
interest  rates,  terms,  etc.  The  coupon  will  bring  you 
a  copy  at  no  cost  or  obligation  together  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  association  nearest  you. 


Dept.  A-l,  PO.  Box  411  Springfield  Mass., 


Down 
to  Earth 


Name.. 
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Send  for  your  copy  of  our  catalog,  including  this  famous  analysis* 
of  Farm  Seed  Facts  for  1947. 

You  can  profit  with  ANY  Dibble  seed.  Regardless  of  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  or  shortages,  or  surpluses,  you  will  get  BETTER  results  by 
sticking  to  Dibble  Quality — the  best  that  money  can  buy. 

SELECT  YOUR  SEEDS  EARLY -ORDER  EARLY -FOR  EARLY  DELIVERY! 

(Those  who  have  ordered  from  Our  catalog,  with  Farm  Seed  Facts,  is 

ws  during  the  past  four  years  ready.  Your  name  and  address  on  a 

will  receive  a  catalog  without  lc  postal  will  bring  this  book — by  return 

request).  mail.  Write  Box  C 


EDWARD  F.DIBBLE  SEED6ROWER*HoneoyeFalls-M-Y- 


AMAZING.  ASTONISHING  OFFER! 


ALL  YOURS  FOR  I  O' 


HUCKLEBERRIES 

From  seed  to  delicious,  juicy 
berries,  an  inch  in  diameter.  All 
in  the  same  season. 

CLIMBING  CUCUMBER 

Saves  space,  climbs  pole,  trellis, 
arbor  or  tree.  Bears  heavily  .  .  . 

White,  crisp.  12-18"  long. 


m  YARD  LONG  BEANS 

Pods  actually  yard  long  .  .  .  Gives 
enormous  crop,  long,  slender, 
round  beans.  Fine  for 
snap  beans. 

EARLY  TOMATOES 

"Speed  King"  (Burbank)  First  to  | 
ripen.  Tomatoes  Weigh  2-3  lbs.  ea.  & 

All  4  Packages  Postpaid,  Only  10c; 

3  lots,  25c.  Order  Mow.  Catalog  Free. 

GOOD  LUCK  SEEDS 

STfl.  IPO_ PARADISE,  PA. 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  is  time  well  spent — for  there 
is  no  better  way  to  keep  well  inform¬ 
ed  on  new  tilings  on  the  market, 
what  to  buy  at  what  price  and  where 
to  go  to  get  what  you  want.  When 
you  answer  an  “ad”,  be  sure  to  men¬ 
tion  the  name  of 

American 

Agriculturist 


Needed  Now:  Spruce,  Fir  and  Hemlock. 

PULPWOOD  IS  A  CASH  CROP! 

Peeled  Pulpwood  Brings  Higher  Prices. 


FREE  plant  catalog 


TOWNSEND'S 


stra; 


I  Send  Today  For  This  valuable  Loiorea 
Berry  Book.  Describes  and  illustrates  in 
colors  the  leading  varieties  of  Strawberries, 
Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Grapes,  Asparagus,  Etc.  Gives  complete 
culture  directions  written  by  a  lifelong  berry 
grower  Tells  how  we  grow  our  selected  strain 
Townsend's  Guaranteed  Plants.  Every  gar¬ 
dener  and  fruit  grower  should  have  this  book. 
A  postal  will  bring  your  FREE  COPY 

TOWNSEND  NURSERIES 

L  SHERMAN  TOWNSEND  Mgr 

112  VINE  STREET,  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


ROBSON  'S  FARM  &  GARDEN 

SEED  ANNUAL-FREE^. 


48  pages  offering  all  that  Is  best  in 
farm,  garden,  and  flower  seeds;  many 
illustrations,  helpful  suggestions  and 
ideas,  full  descriptions.  Send  a  postal 
card  today  for  your  free  copy- 

ROBSON 

SEED  FARMS,  Box  51,  Hall,  N.  T. 


1947  GARDEN  CATALOG 
HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED 
IN  NATURAL  COLORS 

Hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants  that  produce 
crops  three  weeks  earlier  than  home-grown  plants. 
Tills  valuable  catalog  tells  how  to  spray,  plant 
and  cultivate  cabbage.,  onion,  tomato,  potato,  egg 
plant  and  pepper  plants.  Get  your  catalog  now 
before  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


FREE  SEED  CATALOG  AND  FARM  FACTS  BOOK! 

Write  for  your  copy  of  our  new  1947  Seed  Catalog  and 
Farm  Facts  Book!  Contains  valuable  farm  informa¬ 
tion.  Tells  how  you  can  grow  better  crops — get  bigger 
yields — cut  costs — save  labor — make  more  money!  Send 
postcard  to  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC..  Box  41-E, 
Landisville,  Penna. 


Russell  C.  Motte,  Duanesburg,  N.  Y. 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

for  small  space  and  early  crops. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  S,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


VC.  E.E. 

ASS 


I  ■  rfortnef  *  _  re* 


DONT  WAIT!  Many  seed  crops  short.  Buy  NOW! 
money  on  extra  fine  values  in  hardy  adapted  seeds, 
new  crop  and  carefully  recleaned.  All  Tested, 
Labeled  and  Guaranteed  Satisfactory,  subject 
your  own  test  Compare  values  in  Alfalfa, 
Clovers,  Sweet  Clover,  New  Wonder  Clover, 

Mixtures,  Hybrid  Corn,  etc.  Low  prices 
on  all  farm  find  garden  seeds,  nurs¬ 
ery  stock,  etc.  80 -page  catalog 

FREE. 


Save 


as- 


NEW  VARIETIES 

Small  offerings  of 

MIDLAND  CLOVER  ' 

disease-resistant 
certified  seed. 

' GOLDEN  BEAUTY  j 
^linton-Type  Oatoj 

and 

wothersu 


BU. 

—  heavy  yielding, 
extra  hardy. 

RANGER  ALFALFA  * 

New  wilt-resistant 
Variety.  Certified. 
Limited  offering.  ^ 


?  SCARIFIED 

SWEET 

CLOVER 


~  iligh 
?  tains 


Quality^ 

some 


.  GRIMM . 
P  ALFALFA" 


Tim-: 


strength. 
,  SAMPLE 


VVDOL05  LARGEST  SEED  HOUSE 
SELLING  DIRECT  TO  FARMERS 


'CERTIFIED' 

BROME 

.75 


del  Jgg* 

friMOTHT 

$«Z5 

J  BU.  f| 


j  Splendid  value,  1 
limited  supply. 

^SAMPLES  FREE 


BU.  I  HYBRID 


SEED  CORN  §] 
'LOW 
l  AS 


*4M1 


ASK  FOR  TOUR 

FREE  SAMPLES 

rSea  for  yourself.  Check  quality,  price  and 
savings.  Every  farmer  should  have  this  valii- 
ble  seed  guide,  and  its  many  money  saving  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Write  at  once  for  free  samples  of  all  farm 
seeds  you  need.  Also  for  our  big  new  Free  Catalog. 
State  kind  and  quantity  of  seed  desired.  Don’t  delay/ 
Save  most  by  writing  today,.. 

Gladiolus  FREE 

To  New  Customers — a  grand  surprise  for  you.  40  lovely^ 
gladiolus  bulbs,  free  with  farm  seed  orders.  Assorted^ 
gorgeous  colors,  first  quality,  blooming  size.  Get  our  Big 
Free  1947  Catalog  and  learn  about  this  fine  gift.  Don’t 
forget  to  specify  FREE  SAMPLES  of  any  Field  Seeds  you  want — Also  you  gdf 
the  Free  Tomato  Seed  Packet  with  your  Catalog.  Write 


BERRY  SEED  CO.  Clarinda,  Iowa 


ALSIKE 

AMD 

TIMOTHY 

MIXED 


I5%fa: 

[CLOVER 


Vegetable  and  Potato  Growers 

Map  Plans  for  1947  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


THE  YEAR  ahead  will  be  one  for 
careful  acreage  Planning,  for  effici¬ 
ency  and  economy  in  production,  and 
for  an  accelerated  marketing  and  mer¬ 
chandising  program  to  move  crops  into 
consumer  or  other  channels.  Such  was 
the  gist  of  the  12th  annual  joint  con¬ 
vention  of  the  New  York  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association  and  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Potato  Club  in  Rochester. 

Attendance  w'as  remarkably  good 
and  the  meeting  rooms  overflowed  as 
farmers  listened  to  speakers  and  dis¬ 
cussed  operations  of  the  past  year  and 
the  outlook  ahead. 

WORDS  OF  CAUTION 

It  was  emphasized  repeatedly  that 
the  price  outlook  is  not  as  good  as  in 
recent  years  and  that  with  anything 
like  normal  yields  the  only  thing  that 
will  prevent  glutted  markets  are  some 
acreage  revisions.  Large  crops  seeking 
markets  and  price  slumps  of  the  past 
year  were  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
many  growers  to  discount  the  words  of 
caution  that  were  offered. 

Charles  W.  Havener,  a  New  York 
wholesale  vegetable  dealer  for  the  past 
1 25  years,  warned  that  the  “one  sure 
!  prospect  of  1947  is  a  shakedown  in 
business.  Last  summer  food  prices 
took  their  biggest  drop  in  a  long  time 
and  farm  prices  remain  above  the  gen¬ 
eral  price  level.  Consumers  now  are 
spending  48  per  cent  of  their  income 
for  non-durable  goods,  such  as  food  and 
clothing.  As  durable  goods  become 
available  we  may  expect  that  a  smaller 
percentage  of  income  will  be  spent  for 
food.” 

QUALITY  AND  MARKETING 

Havener  advised  growers  to  concen¬ 
trate  their  thinking  on  standardized 
quality,  shipping  techniques,  better  dis¬ 
tribution  services,  reasonable  margins 
and  merchandising  programs. 

That  the  decline  in  prices  or  move¬ 
ment  of  fresh  vegetables  was  due  to 
too-high  retail  margins  was  denied  by 
Ben  B.  Vail,  director  of  the  produce 
division  of  the  National  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association.  He  said  that  charge 
had  been  aired  repeatedly,  but  failed 
to  hold  water.  At  the  time  price  ceil¬ 
ings  were  in  effect,  he  said,  grocers 
moved  many  items  at  below-ceiling 
levels.  He  cited  a  cross-section  of  a 
survey  in  25  cities  indicating  that  re¬ 
tailers  moved  many  fruits  or  vegetables 
on  a  margin  of  35  per  cent  or  less  of 
the  selling  price. 

John  Wickham,  Long  Island  grower, 
offered  one  thought  on  moving  vege¬ 
tables  to  market.  Digging  into  his  own 
experience,  he  said  “the  only  way  'for 
a  vegetable  grower  to  operate  is  to 
produce  the  crop  across  the  season,  in¬ 
stead  of  aiming  for  early-season,  late- 
season  or  some  other  period  when  he 
guesses  that  the  market  will  be  at  its 
peak.” 

SPUR  POTATO  CONSUMPTION 

A.  E.  Mercker,  in  charge  of  potato 
programs  for  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  discussed  the  po¬ 
tato  support  program.  He  said  there 
was  great  need  to  market  high-quality 
potatoes  to  spur  increased  consump¬ 
tion.  A  similar  thought  was  expressed 
by  Chris  P.  Bemis,  secretary  of  the  po¬ 
tato  branch,  United  Fresh  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Association.  He  advocated  a 
strong  national  potato  organization, 
saying  that  it  could  accomplish  much 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  woes  of  grow¬ 
ers  and  shippers.  He  said  better  pack¬ 
aging  and  better  quality  of  potatoes 
in  the  packages  would  help  sales. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Thompson  in  reviewing  the 
vegetable  outlook  called  attention  to 
USDA  crop  goals  for  1947  at  about  90 


per  cent  of  1946  plantings  of  vegetables 
for  processing.  Goal  for  spinach  and 
pickles  is  85  per  cent  and  80  per  cent 
for  peas.  Goal  for  summer  and  fall 
harvest  of  fresh  vegetables  is  eight  per 
cent  less.  He  said  if  these  reductions 
in  acreage  materialize,  prices  may  be 
maintained  at  reasonable  levels,  if  em¬ 
ployment  and  wages  in  industry  remain 
high. 

Likewise,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
acreage  reductions  by  potato  growers 
are  mandatory  if  they  expect  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  government’s  price-sup¬ 
port  program. 

COOPERATION  POINTS  WAY 

Dr.  M.  C.  Bond,  Cornell  economist, 
pointed  out  that  cooperation  has  shown 
the  way  for  many  farmers  to  obtain 
objectives  that  they  could  not  reach 
alone.  He  said  the  most  striking  ex¬ 
amples  of  marketing  cooperatives  are 
those  distant  from  markets,  like  the 
Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  the  Cranberry 
Exchange  and  the  California  Fruit 
Growers.  An  example  of  nearby  coop¬ 
eration,  he  said,  was  the  Long  Island 
Cauliflower  auction. 

Bond  said  that  in  the  Northeast  in 
several  areas  farmers  have  benefited 
through  operating  their  own  markets 
cooperatively,  or  by  participating  in 
management  of  markets.  He  suggested 
that  lack  of  success  by  some  commod¬ 
ity  marketing  organizations  in  the  past 
should  not  discourage  growers  in  their 
efforts  to  organize.  “Cooperation  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  growers 
must  own  all  their  own  facilities/” 
Bond  said.  “The  most  effective  solution 
under  present  conditions  would  be  to 
develop  better  understanding  between 
growers  and  the  trade.” 

NEW  MARKETING  TRENDS 

New  trends  in  marketing  services, 
designed  to  stabilize  market  outlets  for 
growers,  were  discussed  by  Tom  Milli- 
man,  chairman  of  marketing  services 
for  the  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange. 
The  GLF  now  operates  a  number  of 
processing  and  storage  plants,  as  well 
as  having  expanded  its  services  for 
marketing  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Leiby,  Cornell  entomolo¬ 
gist,  reported  that  increased  yield  of 
seven  and  one-half  million  bushels  of 
potatoes  in  New  York  last  year  was 
due  to  use  of  DDT.  He  said  at  least 
50,000  acres  were  treated,  with  an  av¬ 
erage  increase  of  50  bushels  per  acre, 
due  to  good  control  of  aphids,  potato 
beetles,  flea  beetles  and  leafhoppers. 

The  two  associations  voted  to  hold 
a  joint  convention  in  Syracuse  next 
Jan.  7,  8  and  9.  Summer  field  days 
were  approved,  with  decisions  as  to 
tinie  and  location  to  be  announced 
later. 

OFFICERS  ELECTED 

President  Harold  J.  Evans,  George¬ 
town;  William  Hodnett,  Fillmore,  and 
Roy  A.  Porter,  Elba,  were  re-elected 
directors  of  the  potato  club.  Directors 
who  carry  over  are  Vice  President 
Favor  C.  Smith,  Lake  Placid;  Alonzo  G. 
Allen,  Waterville;  Max  E.  Torrey, 
Olean;  Harold  J.  Simonson,  Riverhead, 
and  Secretary  Morris  F.  Butts,  Sodus. 

T.  Kenneth  Bullard,  Schuylerville, 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  vege¬ 
table  growers  and  K.  B.  Floyd,  Schuyl¬ 
erville,  re-elected  secretary.  John 
Wickam,  Cutchogue,  is  a  new  vice 
president  and  re-elected  were  Carl 
Salmonsen,  East  Syracuse;  L.  Huested 
Myers,  Selkirk;  Ward  West,  Rochester, 
and  Elmer  Agle,.  Eden.  Lester  Mull, 
Claverack,  and  Emiel  Martens,  Port 
Byron,  are  new  members  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive  committee  with  Paul  Work, 
Ithaca,  Arthur  Bradley,  Elmira,  and 
Earl  B.  Clark,  North  Norwich. 
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Draining  Wet  Fields 
with  Open  Ditches 


FOR  years  some  ditching  of  the  flat- 
lands  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Franklin  County,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
carried  on  by  individual  farmers  in 
efforts  to  keep  late  land  from  grow¬ 
ing  back  to  wild  grass.  During  the 
war  years,  everyone  was  so  busy  that 
many  of  the  ditches  are  overgrown  and 
of  little  benefit  now. 

Plans  to  remedy  the  situation  are 
growing  under  the  hands  of  Assistant 
County  Agent  Don  Huddleston  who  has 
requests  from  75  farmers  to  lay  nut 
efficient  ditch  systems.  With  so  many 
interested,  Don  enlisted  the  aid  of 
state  engineers  for  three  days  and  is 
laying  the  plans  in  a  systematic  man¬ 
ner  that  he  hopes  will  return  much  of 
the  land  to  production. 

There  is  some  talk  of  taking  steps 
to  have  a  state  conservation  district 
set  up  to  handle  the  job,  but  in  the 
meantime  farmers  plan  to  use  whatever 
available  machinery  they  can  afford  to 


drain  that  section  of  the  county  where 
it  flattens  out  near  the  Canadian 
border. 

In  the  accompanying  “before  and 
after’’  pictures  taken  on  the  Francis 
Holden  farm  at  Fort  Covington  is 
shown  one  of  the  largest  new  ditches 
in  Franklin  County.  This  3,000  foot 
ditch,  varying  in  depth  from  2.9  to 
10.3  feet,  was  planned  to  improve 
drainage  of  a  100-acre  meadow.  Due  to 
poor  drainage,  parts  of  this  field  were 
gradually  going  back  to  wild  grass. 

With  a  good  drainage  system,  Hud¬ 
dleston  claims  this  will  be  an  excellent 
field,  as  it  is  all  in  one  piece  with 
practically  no  stones  and  is  in  a  good 
production  area. 

The  new  ditch  also  drains  several 
hundred  additional  acres  and  will  bene¬ 
fit  three  or  four  other  nearby  farms. 
Mr.  Holden  is  well  enough  pleased  with 
results  that  he  is  considering  extending 
the  ditch  another  1,000  feet  next  year. 


This  shallow,  rambling  ditch  provided  inadequate  drainage  on  the  Francis  Holden 
farm  at  Fort  Covington,  N.  Y.,  and  parts  of  good  fields  were  returning  to  wild  grass 
due  to  the  excess  moisture  on  the  Franklin  County  flatlands. 


This  new  ditch,  3,000  feet  long,  averaging  more  than  6  feet  deep,  and  8  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom,  is  returning  much  good  land  to  production  and  benefiting  several 

nearby  farms. 


BREEDING  NEW  PEACHES 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 
with  getting  more  efficient  production 
from  standard  soil,  environment,  vari¬ 
eties,  harvesting  and  marketing.  We’ll 
continue  our  efforts  at  Rutgers  to  give 
them  varieties  that  will  help,  but  it 
means  looking  years  ahead  and  that’s 
not  too  easy.” 

Blake  has  developed  a  method  for 
studying  growth  stages  of  apples  ana 
has  set  up  standards  whereby  from 
the  size  of  the  spur  on  leaves  a  grow¬ 
er  can  tell  in  summer  what  next  year’s 
budding  will  be  and  how  many  apples 
will  be  held  on  the  tree.  He  is  also 
preparing  a  bulletin  on  identification 
of  peach  varieties  which  will  be  a  boon 
to  growers,  teachers  and  students. 
Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  published 
before. 

When  Blake  applied  for  entrance  to 
Massachusetts  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Class  of  ’02,  the  faculty  voted 
to  decide  whether  they’d  let  him  in,  as 


he  was  only  15  years  old  and  weighed 
but  95  pounds.  It’s  good  for  peach  and 
apple  men  that  the  vote  was  favorable 
or  agriculture  and  Rutgers  might  not 
have  one  of  their  outstanding  research¬ 
ers — a  man  who  is  never  satisfied! 

—  a.a.  — 

FERTILIZES  APPLES 

Joseph  Bums  of  Winterport,  Maine, 
grows  apples.  Until  recently  he  was 
more  interested  in  cows  and  chickens, 
but  in  1943  he  purchased  45  acres  of 
apples  known  as  the  Hill  Crest  Or¬ 
chards. 

Mr.  Burns  is  a  believer  in  fertilizing 
fruit  trees.  He  puts  on  2  y2  pounds  of 
ammonium  nitrate  per  tree  at  a  cost  of 
about  eight  cents  and  he  believes  that 
it  has  a  big  effect  in  producing  a  good 
set  of  fruit.  He  also  uses  barnyard 
and  poultry  manure  at  the  rate  of  20 
tons  per  acre. 

Joe  Burns  is  also  a  firm  believer  in 
cooperatives  and  belongs  to  the  Maine 
Fruit  Producers  of  Kezar  Falls,  Maine. 


Plant  “GR0WM0RE”  HYBRIDS 


BEST  CORNS 


•  EASTERN  Hybrids  . . . 

•  EASTERN  Grown 

•  Especially  Bred  For 
EASTERN  Conditions 


For  New  iorn  AND 
New  England 


YOU  can  now  select  proved  “CM” 
(Growmore)  Hybrid  corn  varieties  best 
adapted  to  your  particular  needs  and  locality. 
Whether  your  growing  season  be  short,  medi¬ 
um  or  long,  we  have  just  the  variety  to  give  best 
results.  YOU  can  plant  “CM”  Hybrids  with 
confidence — for  bigger  yields — better  corn — 
for  silage  or  grain — because  they  are 

Tested -Tried -True -Inspected  and  Certified 


See  Your  Local  Growmore 
Representative  Or  Write  Us 


The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers 

SINCE  1895 


FREE!  NEW  “GM” 
ADAPTATION  CHART 


Guide  to  best  varieties  of 
Hybrid  corn  to  use  on  YOUR 
farm  for  silage  or  grain 

ASK  FOR  CHART  NO-3 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 
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KELLY’S 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRIES, 
ROSES  AND  SH  RUBS 


•  Choice,  sturdy,  upland 
grown  stock  that  will  make 
rapid  growth  and  bear 
plenty  of  fruit.  Our  FRUIT 
TREES,  STRAWBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES,  GRAPES, 
BLUEBERRIES,  ROSES  and 
SHRUBS  are  noted  for  their 
vigor.  Write  for  our  new 
1947  CATALOG  in  full  col¬ 
or.  It’s  FREE. 

Free  Planting 
Guide  with  each 
order  .  .  .  We 
GUARA  NTEE 
SATISFACTION. 

Our  67th  Year 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

217  MAPLE  ST.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

BERRY  PLANTS,  GRAPE  VINES 

A  splendid  assortment  to  select  from, 
also  Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens, 
Roses. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog.  Hardy, 
thrifty.  Dependable  Stock  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

Wilson,  New  York 

Located  in  the  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit 
Belt  of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  36  years. 


Rurpee 

See  Amazing  Giant 
Double  Snapdragons! 

This  new  Burpee  sensation 
is  in  natural  color  on  th 
front  cover.  128  pages,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pictures,  many  in 
color.  Finest  Burpee  catalog 
ever!  Best  flowers  and  vege 
tables  —  Colossal  Alldouble 
Petunias.  Super  Giant  Zin¬ 
nias,  Big  Marigolds, 

Hybrid  Tomatoes,  Cucum 
bers.  Sweet 
Corn— for 
finest 
garden 

W.  Atlee  Burpee 
1  480  Burpee  Building 

I  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

*  □  Send  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  Free. 


Send 
postcard 
or  this 


coupon 

TODAY 


|  Name - 

i 

ddreas--" 


BIG  GARDEN 

UCKLE BERRIES 

From  seed  to  berries  same  season 
...Thousands  of  delicious,  juicy 
berries  ...  ONE  INCH  IN  DIAMETER 
Wonderful  for  pies  and  preserves. 
Send  10c  today  for  3  generous  pkgs. 
Suirply  limited  ■  . .  Catalog  FREE 
E. Andrews  Frew,  Sta.  50,  Paradise,  Pa. 


Our  famous  "Favorite  Five"  Apple 
l  Assortment — a  wonderful  bargain! 
r  5  fin*  frea*.  3  to  5  ft.  tall,  strong.  t 
vigorous,  easy  to  start.  Think  ot  it — < 

•och  ot  tad  Dallelout,  Tallow  Datlcloai,  I 
Mclatoiti  Rod.  Tallow  Troasporoat  and  ( 
Rad  Joawtfeaa.  AJI  flva.  while  they  last,  oaly  $2.50  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy  FPFF  —  Big  New  Catalog. 

BERRY  SEED  CO.  Box  7 1 27  Clarinda,  Iowa 


POST 

PAID, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1947 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  leading 
varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True  to  Name” 
and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  AI7A,  Allen,  Md. 


TDAPTflD  DADTC  Many  hard  to  get  items 

IKAulUK  rHIllO  now  available.  Write  for 

lowest  price,  buy  from  us  and  save  money. 
GALESBURG  Tractor  Lug  Company,  Successors  to 
Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  of  Galesburg,  Dept.  8, 
Galesburg.  III. _ 


Harris’  North  Star  Sweet  Corn 


GROWN  IN  THE  NORTH 


“Grown  in  the  North”  means  vigor — earliness — depend¬ 
ability,  and  these  qualities  in  Harris’  Sweet  Corn,  as  in 
every  variety  of  vegetable  and  flower  seed  we  offer,  mean 
better  crops  for  you. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  developing  new  varieties 
of  sweet  corn  here  on  our  Northern  farms,  and  the  great 
popularity  of  our  introductions,  such  as  North  Star  and 
Northern  Cross,  proves  the  value  of  our  work.  Send  for  our 
catalog  TODAY  and  try  for  yourself  the  extra  worth  of 
Northern  Grown  Seed. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  You  Crow  for  Market,  Ask  for  Our  Market  Gardeners’ 
and  Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  24  Morelon  Farm,  Rochester  1 1 ,  H.  I. 

- 1947  CATALOG  now  tendij  — — 
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The  “Quonset  24”  and  “Quonset  20” 
are  strong,  sturdy,  fire-resistant  build¬ 
ings,  adaptable  to  scores  of  uses.  They 
are  framed  with  Stran-Steel,  with  its 
patented  nailing  groove  for  attaching 
the  steel  covering,  insulation  when 


required,  and  other  materials  or  fix¬ 
tures.  “Quonsets”  save  money,  save 
work.  See  your  “Quonset”  dealer  for 
information  ...  or  send  us  a  postcard 
requesting  his  name  and  address  if 
you  do  not  know  where  he  is  located. 


QUONSET  24" 


"QUONSET  20" 


“I  was  after  an  open-front  building  to  use  as  a  loafing  barn  for 
my  livestock.  I  didn’t  want  to  put  too  much  money  into  it— but 
I  did  want  a  building  that  would  stand  up  and  maintain  good 
appearance.  The  ‘Quonset  24’  in  its  simplest  form— open  front, 
no  windows— was  the  perfect  answer  to  my  needs.” 


IREE  AFFERENT  WAYS 
TO  LOOK  AT  THE 

Quanaet  24  " 


MR.  JENSEN 


“The  old  building  we  had  been  using  for  an 
implement  shed  burned  down  a  few  weeks  ago. 
I  wanted  a  new  building  in  a  hurry.  So  I  went 
to  see  my  ‘Quonset’  dealer,  and  we  worked  out  this  arrangement 
of  a  ‘Quonset  24.’  One  section  is  partitioned  off  and  enclosed  to 
use  as  a  machine  repair  shop.  The  other  three  sections  are  for 
implement  storage.  And  this  building  is  fire-resistant.” 


MR.  JAMISON 


‘Tnever  would  have  guessed  that  one  building  could  have  met 
all  my  requirements— but  the  ‘Quonset  24’  sure  did.  The  end 
section  on  the  right  is  a  freezing  storage  room  for  our  truck 
garden— solid  front  panel,  partitioned  off,  insulated.  The  next 
three  sections  serve  as  an  open-front  heifer  barn.  And  the  end 
section  on  the  left  is  partitioned  off  as  a  feed  room,  with  a  sliding 
door  for  easy  access.  It’s  a  real  step-saver.” 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  6  e  Penobscot  Bldg.  •  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Best  Purina  ever 


^AOQUARTERS  fo r 

CH,CK  SUPPLIES." 


R  LIFE  AND  GROWTH 


Both  the  formula  and  the  ingredient 
quality  in  1947  Purina  Chick  Startena 
are  the  best  we  have  ever  made. 

Leadership  in  research  and  in  results 
has  made  Startena  the  favorite  of  all 
starting  feeds  for  more  than  20  years. 
Poultrymen  buy  it  year  after  year  be¬ 
cause  they  find  it  pays  in  chick  life  and 
growth.  Yes,  quality  pays  in  starting 
chicks  .  .  .  and  this  year  you  will  find 
your  Purina  Dealer  is  headquarters  for 
all  the  quality  supplies  you  need  to 
start  chicks  right. 

I 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 

BUFFALO,  N.Y.  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

ST.  JOHNSBURY,  VT. 


BABY  CHICKS  WATER  TABS  DISINFECTANT  FEEDERS  AND  FOUNTS 


The  QUALITY  in  Purina  laying  mashes  pays  in 

EGGS  and  Hen  Viaor  k 


Like  Startena,  Purina  laying  mashes 
stand  at  an  all-time  peak  in  quality  of 
formula  and  ingredients.  This  quality 
may  pay  you  many  times  over  in  livability 
and  egg  production  during  these  months 
when  hens  are  working  their  hardest. 


Purina 

Laying 

chows^ 


THE  DAWN 
OF  A  NEW  YEAR 

JN  Persia,  in  the  springtime,  when 
the  barren  mountains  are  once  more 
clothed  in  green,  the  entire  population 
celebrate  the  feast  of  No  Ruz,  the 
New  Day. 

Quarrels  are  forgotten,  friends  from 
far  distances  meet  each  other,  sad  faces 
are  lightened  with  the  splendor  of  the 
New  Day. 

The  feast  passes,  the  rich  go  back,  to 
their  luxury,  and  the  poor  to  their 
misery.  Nightfall  of  the  New  Day  brings 
only  a  memory  and  no  change. 

In  our  country  it  is  the  dawn  of  a 
New  Year  which  we  celebrate,  some 
with  gayety,  some  with  prayer,  but 
nearly  all  with  the  resolves  to  make  the 
year  ahead  a  better  year. 

For  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  the 
New  Day  is  Now  and  Always;  the  New 
Year  is  every  year.  For  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see  the  level  and  familiar  streets 
of  life  become  mountains  touched  with 
glory;  our  dear  ones  draw  closer  to  us; 
our  mutual  needs  and  dependence  one 
upon  the  other  of  this  world  are  ever 
apparent. 

And  the  day’s  work  takes  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  radiance.  We  who  are  in  agricul¬ 
ture  are  doing  work  permanently  worth 
while.  We  are  adding  to  the  health  of 
our  own  nation,  and  sending  food  to 
those  across  the  sea  who  have  thought 
of  any  new  day  only  as  a  possible  day 
of  death. 

Some  despair  of  the  dawn.  Some 
watch  for  the  dawn.  Let  us  walk  in 
the  light  of  it  as  we  enter  this  new 
year  —  the  light  which  will  guide  us 
to  grasp  the  opportunities  for  growth 
and  for  service  and  for  responsibility 
and  for  sharing. 

WMV  H.  DANFORTH, 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  '/a  inch  single  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  orders  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  DATES 
Feb.  1  Issue  Closing  Date  Jan.  18. 
Feb.  15  Issue  Closing  Date  Feb.  1. 
March  1  Issue  Closing  Date  Feb.  15. 
March  15  Issue  Closes  March  1. 


HOLSTEIN 


BULLS,  ALL  AGES,  SIRED  BY  MONTVIC 
CHIEFTAIN  6th  or  our  923-lb.  herd  sire. 

Females  all  ages,  backed  by  25  years  C.  T.  A.  work. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y. 

ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM 

Offers  for  sale  both  Carnation  and  Pathfinder  bred  bull 
calves  from  high  record  Carnation  daughters.  Sires,  Car¬ 
nation  Homestead  Hazelwood  Pioneer  Pathfinder  Fobes. 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Yi 

FOR  SALE — 12  large  reg.  Holstein  heifers  due  with 
first  calves  in  Dec.  and  Jan.  5  good  reg.  Holstein 
heifer  calves  from  2  weeks  to  2  months  old.  Herd 
accredited  and  Bangs  vaccinated. 

LONERGAN  BROS. 

Phone  20J  Homer,  N.  Y. 

CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 

Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5  E.  B.  RYAN  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Guernsey  Yearling 
Bull.  Grandson  of  Myhaven  King. 

ELMER  L.  MERRILL 

Waverly,  New  York 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

Born  June  6,  1946.  Sired  by  a  son  of  My  Haven  King 
and  from  Douglaston  Rosalind,  13407  lb.  M.  719.9  lb. 
F.  Cl.  A.  His  seven  nearest  dams  average  12604  lb. 
M.  661.4  |b.  F,  two  maternal  sisters  average  11860  lb. 
M.  569.7  F  in  immature  classes.  The  sire's  dam  and 
four  maternal  sisters  average  13748  lb.  M.  665.6  lb. 
F.  eight  records — four  made  at  2  years  age.  Herd 
approved  and  accredited.  Pedigree  and  price  sent  on 
request 

WYCHMERE  FARM,  Ontario,  New  York 

COD  CA|  c.  Bull  calves  1  to  1 1  months  of 
rwl'  JMUt'  age,  from  dams  with  records 
up  to  874  lbs.  lot  in  DD.  Sons  and  grand¬ 
sons  of  Foremost  Peacemaker,  sire  of  102 
A.  R.  daughters  including  World's  Champion 
E  and  EE  1013  lbs.  fat,  and  8th  highest  Sr. 
3  year  old  874  DD.  Full  pedigrees  and  in¬ 
formation  on  request.  Also  o  few  choice 
heifer  calves. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Smithville  Flats,  New  York 


I _ JERSEY _ l 

JERSEY  Registered  heifer  fresh  $350. 
Also  Grandson  of  Blond  Lads  Jest,  8  months 
old,  $250. 

A.  LE  FROIS,  Webster,  N.  Y. 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


r  n  r«t*lo200  to  500  cows  and  heif- 

rancy  Dairy  cattle  e,s  on  han(i  at  an  times. 

■  I  50  to  100  high  class  mated  teams 

norse5.  singles,  seconds  and  saddle  horses 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC. 

PHONE  6471  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

Close  and  Fresh  Cows:  sE07aVSedPet7 

build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No  sales 
on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  5,  Phone  2015 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


A  tew  excellent,  well  bred 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

at  farmer  prices.  4  young  bulls. 

Certified  Lenroc  seed  oats 

CLAYTON  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

COWS  BRED  for  May  antl  June  Ca,ves-  r®9‘ 

Istered,  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Tested. 
Calfhood  Vaccination.  Heifers,  Calves,  Feeders. 

"HOWELANDS" 

Edmund  H.  Gleason  &  Son  Groton,  N.  Y. 

|  RABBITS  j 

RABBITS:  Wanted  Rabbits  3 Vi  to  6V2  lbs. — 
35c  a  lb.  Also  cats.  Do  not  ship.  Write 

J.  E.  STOCKER,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

RABBITS,  CHINCHILLAS:  Heavyweight 

breeding  stock.  Juniors  6  to  16  weeks. 
$3.00  each;  trio  $8.50. 

CARL  H.  EGGE,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS:  New  Zealand  White  and  Flemish 
Giants.  Young  stock.  Bred  does. 

B.  JONES,  Box  577,  Meredith,  N.  H. 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR  SALE:  ALLIS  CHALMERS  W.  C.  Tractor 
vith  power  lift,  cultivator  and  buck  rake,  all 
n  excellent  condition. 

IOHN  UNCKLESS,  R.  D.  3  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Edward  Schnack,  Jr.,  R2,  St.  Johnsville.  N.  Y. 


SWINE 

YORKSHIRE  SERVICE  BOARS 

Bred  gilts  and  fall  pigs 

PINELMA  FARM 

Lawrenceville,  N.  Y. 

REG.  YORKSHIRES 

The  breed  that  has  made  Canada  famous  for 
its  bacon  and  ham  the  world  over.  We  have 
one  of  the  finest  Yorkshire  herds  in  Jersey. 
Our  bloodlines  are  direct  from  Canada.  Tak¬ 
ing  orders  for  spring  pigs  now.  A  postal 
card  will  bring  you  the  facts  about  York¬ 
shires. 

BLIXTORP  FARM 

P.  O.  BOX  52,  VERNON,  N.  J. 

GREEN  ACRES 

Purebred  Hampshire  Siwine.  Bred  sows  and 
gilts,  boars  and  pigs.  Popular  blood  lines. 
Outstanding  individuals.  Inspection  and  in¬ 
quiries  solicited. 

DUANE  H.  FORD 

ELBA,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  pigs,  both  sexes — gilts  and  sows  bred 
for  spring  farrow,  two  proven  herd  boars. 
Best  proven  blood  lines,  reasonable 
prices. 

Ira  G.  and  Judson  F.  Payne 

Moordenier  Hills,  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  Young  BOARS  and  Gilts 
of  July  farrow.  YEARLING  SOWS  bred  to, 
and  pigs  sired  by.  a  son  of  Independent 
Stylemoster. 

CRESCENT  RIDGE  FARM,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

|  DOGS  | 

FOX  TERRIERS-BOSTON  cross  $4.75.  Crossed 
Police  $6.00.  Spaniel  $5.00.  Goats,  all  ages. 
Stamp. 

FAY'S  Madrid,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS 

From  Champion  stock.  These  make  fine  pets,  ratters 
and  watch  dogs.  Write 

NELSON  POULTRY  FARM 

Route  1  Grove  City,  Pa. 

GET  A  LONG  LITTLE  DOGGIE 

Last  litter  of  purebred  miniature  Dachshund 
puppies  now  ready. 

MRS.  CLAUDE  FULLER  Phone  30-F-23 
East  River  Road,  Fillmore,  New  York 

SHEPHERD  MALE  syh«rhe$rdVu0p;s;GEnXhn 

Shepherd  Pups;  Rabbit  Hound  Pups;  Rabbit 
Hound  ready  to  start  $12.00,  $15.00;  Started 
Foxhound  $25.00;  Trained  Foxhounds. 

JOHN  BILECKE,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

POLICE  PUPS 

Wolf  grey  7  weeks  old.  $25.00  each. 
E.  A.  FOOTE 

The  Foote  Hills,  Unionville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED  WHITE  COLLIE 

female  pup,  6  months  old,  also  baby  collie  pups,  pure 
whites.  Also  finest  in  sables.  Sired  by  famous 
Champion  The  Duke  of  Silver  Ho.  C.  D.  and  puppies 
sired  by  a  son  cf  famous  Champion  To  Kalon  Storm 
Cloud.  Two  fine  collies  at  stud.  Two  fine  old  fashioned 
English  Shepherd  pups,  female,  both  five  months  old. 
Now  is  the  time  to  buy  for  spring  driving.  While 
prices  are  low.  All  orders  shipped  at  once. 

V.  M.  KIRK 

West  Leyden,  New  York 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE*  Farm  about  35  acres,  con- 

’  veniently  located  to  railroad, 
school  and  village.  About  Vi  mile  from  bay. 

ANTONE  G.  VALEK,  Jamesport,  N.  Y. 

EMPLOYMENT 

mpi  n  U/AkITEn.  Good  dry  hand  milkers. 
HELP  WAlMlfcU:  1200  Pure  Bred  Guernseys. 
Salary  $240  per  month.  Farm  on  Main  highway  5 
miles  north  of  Newton.  Apply 

IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

Augusta,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey 

WANTED:  Married  man  for  dairy  and 
poultry  farm.  Modern  house  with  all  im¬ 
provements,  Furnace,  electricity,  electric 
range,  bath,  hardwood  floors.  Liberal 

privileges.  RALPH  G.  SPACE,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Reliable,  High  Class  Salesmen 
who  can  sell  feeds  to  Poultrymen,  Dairymen 
and  Dealers  in  New  York  State,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  New  England  States,  Delaware, 
West  Virginia,  and  Maryland.  Please  give 
full  details  in  first  letter.  All  information 
confidential.  A  good  chance  to  work  into  a 
fast  growing  organization. 

VITA-VIM  MILLERS 

135  Scott  St.,  Buffalo  4,  N.  Y. 

When  writinq  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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POULTRY 

RICHQUALITY  LEGRH°SRNS 

OUR  36th  YEAR.  12,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns 

LARGE  BIRDS— LARGE  EGGS 

LARGE  PROFITS 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

B  O  D  1  N  E 

IS  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 

24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG  BOX  20,  New  York 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  FROM 

DRYDEN  SPRINGS  FARM 

will  live  and  loy  plenty  of  large  white  eggs. 
Walter  H.  Schait  Owner,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

VANCREST  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

AND  SEX-LINKS 

Bred  for  livability,  egg  and  broiler  produc¬ 
tion.  Contest  proven.  N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
VANCREST  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 

you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  da  for  you. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A, 
Ithaca,  New  York 

NATHAN  BREEDING  FARM 

LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  R.  1.  REDS, 
CROSSES 

Bred  especially  for  livability  and  production. 
Old  Hen  Matings.  Pedigreed  ancestry.  For 
strong,  healthy,  profitable  stock — order  from 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm 

Box  400,  CUDDEBACKVILLE,  N.  Y. 

This  year  the  trend  is  to 
LAYERS 

ORDER  TODAY 

A  post  card  brings  Free  folder,  "How  to 
Boost  Profits".  If  you  haven't  received 
yours,  better  hurry. 

Mosher  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 
R.  7,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 
folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Barred  Cross. 

THEY  LIVE  -  THEY  LAY  -  THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

Box  C  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

Springbrook  Poultry  Farm 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Noted  for  thgir  Profit  Making  Ability.  High  livability, 
high  egg  production,  large  body  size  and  robust  vigor 
make  them  your  choice.  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved 

Pullorum  Controlled.  Order  early  while  low  prices 
are  in  effect. 

DONALD  E.  KUNEY 

Route  2A  Sieneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets — Capons.  U.  S.  Approved — Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 

producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 

Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses,  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  A  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

THE  MCGREGOR  FARMS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns— 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Sons,  Maine,  N.  Y. 


McKUNE  POULTRY  FARM 
SUPER  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 
Since  1916  Breeding  Fine  Poultry 
Circular  and  Price  List 
linghamton,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  3 


POULTRY 


"CHICKEN  OF  TOMORROW" 
TODAY! 

Barred  Rocks  of  superior  meat  type  plus 
high  egg  production  and  exceptional 
ivability. 

VICTOR  H.  KIRKUP 
Mattituck,  New  York 


GIANT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

White  Runners,  Rouens.  Pennsylvania's 
Largest  Duck  Farm. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  A,  Drifting,  Penna. 


CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 
Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 


RED-W-FARM, 


Box  W, 


Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


PEA  FOWL 

Pheasants,  Bantams,  Guineas,  Ducks, 
Geese.  Thirty  varieties  Pigeons.  Free 
circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 


HICKORY  GROVE  FARMS 

PARMENTER  REDS— DRYDEN  ROCKS — CROSSES 
Our  30th  Year. 

Write  for  circular  and  price  list. 

O.  5.  Williams,  Box  2,  Rushville,  N.  Y. 


RED-ROCKS  arc  those  popular  black  pullets  with 
the  bronze  necks  that  you  hear  so  muoh  about.  Thl 
cockerels  grow  fast  into  plump,  well-feathered  broilers. 
They  are  fast  sellers  so  order  yours  at  once.  Write 
or  call  for  information. 

MARSHALL  BROS.  R.D.5,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

HAY 


For  Sale:  Baled  Hay  and  Straw. 

All  grades.  Will  deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

R.  D.  4,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y.  Telephone  47-282 

MISCELLANEOUS  | 

uiAMTEn.  Custom  seed  cleaning.  Birdsfoot  Tre- 
WANItU.  foil.  Wild  White  and  Ladino  a 
specialty.  Our  machinery  will  remove  Curly  Dock. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS 
Delanson,  N.  Y. 


rnn  C  A|  C.  Hiqhbred  yellow  corn  on  cob. 
rVJlv  unLC.  Sold  on  farm  or  delivered 
per  truck. 

HAPPY  HOLLOW  FARM 
Mrs.  Henry  Rauch,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


POSTS— POLES 
Seasoned  and  freshly  cut  Red  and  Whit* 
Cedar  fence  posts.  All  sizes,  lengths. 
Poles  18'  to  35'.  Delivered  anywhere. 
F.  G.  FLETCHER,  Norwood,  N.  Y- 

FOR  SALE:  TREE  RIPENED  ORANGES  $2.96 
HALF  Bushel.  Prepaid  Express. 

O.  L.  STROMAN 

Mission,  Texas 


PLANTS 


rsND  CAIE.  Certified  Strawberry  Plants 
FOR  5ALE:  Spring  dug,  1947.  Large  or 
small  orders  filled.  Small  orders  a  specialty. 

Order  early.  Write  for  price  list. _ 

SIDNEY  REXFORD  SPROUT 
Sayre,  ”** 


SALES 

SERVICE 


Livestock  breeders  who  are 
subscribers  of  A.  A.  have  a 
special  and  distinctive  sales 
service  at  their  command. 
THIS  EXCHANGE  PAGE 
is  made  available  to  readers 
of  A.  A.  in  an  effort  to  open 
markets  for  surplus  that 
otherwise  may  have  to  be 
sacrificed.  For  details  and 
rates,  write  the  Advertising 
Dept,  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
Itliaca,  N.  Y. 
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APPLY  ONLY  ) 
,\THREE  PLACES 


NO  HARMFUL  OR 
TOXIC  ACTION 

to  the  skin  .  .  .  but  QUICK 
DEATH  to  lice  on  Cattle, 
Horses,  Mules,  Goats, 
Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry. 
Endorsed  by  farm  leaders; 
proved  by  farm  experi¬ 
ence.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED  orMONEY 
BACK  PLUS  10%.  At  your 
dealers  or  large  farm-size 
can  $1  postpaid. 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS.  INC. 
ORLEANS  6  VERMONT 


-KILLS 

p  the 

LICE 

1  but 

SPARES 

the 

COW 


MSE-CHASE 


Warm  water  all  winter 
for  livestock  brings  bet¬ 
ter  production,  faster 
gains.  New,  low-cost, 
super-efficient  Siebring 
Heater  prevents  freez¬ 
ing,  keeps  water  warm, 
even  in  coldest  weather. 
Economical!  Trouble- 
free!  Runs  week  at  time 
without  attention! 

AT  YOUR  DEALER! 

If  not,  write  for 
Free  Literature. 


SIEBRING  MANUFACTURING  CO.goe  main  ST.  GEORGE.  I  A. 


Niagara 


Co.  New  York  AUCTION 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  20 

At  outskirts  of  NEWFANE  Villaoe.  7  miles 
north  of  Lockoort.  N.  Y. 

CHURCHILL  FARM  DISPERSAL 

CATTLE  including  20  REGISTERED 
MULbTEl  NS  of  all  ages,  high  bred,  a  daughter  of  the 
™™s  Montvic  Pathfinder  and  24  REGISTERED 
GUERNSEYS,  originally  from  one  of  the  best  herds 
in  New  York  State.  All  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested, 
some  calfhood  vaccinated 

THE  SALE  LIKEWISE  INCLUDES:  Model  A  Tractor 
with  mower  and  cultivator;  New  Bolens  Garden  Tractor, 
slightly  used;  Hammermill;  ioo  ton  of  ensilage;  Papec 
cutter  and  other  farm  and  dairy  equipment. 

Sale  starts  at  11:00  A.  M.,  under  cover,  lunch  served. 
DR.  CLINTON  H.  CHURCHILL,  Owner,  Newfane,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer, 

R  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

BIG  DISPERSAL  AUCTION 

THURSDAY.  JANUARY  30  at  10:00  A.  M 

In  heated,  comfortable  sale  pavilion 
EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Uic  well-known  CLAUD  T.  WESTC0TT  herd  of 
EBANON,  N.  Y.  A  herd  in  heavy  production  with 
biA  records.  Owner  has  sold  farm  and  is  retiring. 

...  90  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

imHa  m'lkers-  nearly  all  fall  cows  or  strictly  fresh  and 
caiu«  SJ8ars  2ld;  22  bred  and  open  heifers:  20  heifer 
alii  ;.n2  S,red  by  M0NT  VIEW  LOCHINVAR,  who 
Loehinui  *'  a.  3:*ear;old  son  of  the  famous  Montvic 
cowh  u  TUt  of  3  626  lb’  3  9%-  3X’  Dunloggin  bred 
20  4fin  7  nearest  dams  average  810  lb.  fat  with 

ir,  lb-  milk,  3.93%. 

herd  »ERD  SIRE  SELLS,  from  famous  Winterthur 
wnriH>  ^-months-old,  a  double  grandson  of  the  famous 
non  ik  n^on1*  Msa  cow.  His  12  nearest  dams  average 
o«0  lb.  fat  with  4%  test. 

Ran^d  7,  ?■  Accredited,  blood  tested,  nearly  all 

shilnil  Vaccinated,  mastitis  tested,  treated  against 
ippmg  fever.  Come  to  this  sale.  Bring  your  friends. 
p,  Ae.,|s  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  you. 

OLAUD  T.  WESTCOTT,  Owner,  sale  at  Eariville,  N  Y. 
n  Sale*  Manaqer  &  Auctioneer 

R-  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


CORONA  OINTMENT 


This  fellow  is  going  to  need  Corona!  For  minor  cats 
Bnagrs.  scratches  —  brittle  hoofs  Corona  is  ideal! 
Acts  quickly.  Antiseptic  —  soothing  —  softening. 

A.,so  Pse  for  cows'  udders  and  teats, 
th©  thing  in  the  home  for  chapped,  cracked 
Bkln,  itching  of  chilblains,  corns.  So  good  for  the  skin! 
e-oz.  75c  at  dealers  or  direct.  Free  Sample 

CORONA  MFG.  COMPANY.  Box  H64i#  Kenton. O, 

When  writinq  to  advertisers#  be  sure  to 
Mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


DOUIN  THE 


BIG  ONEIDA  COUNTY  DISPERSAL 

MONDAY  JANUARY  27  at  10  A.  M.  prompt, 
in  a  large,  heated,  waterproof  tent. 

105  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  widely-known  J.  &  E.  J.  KARLEN  HERD 
Sale  at  the  farm,  5  miles  north  of  ROME,  N.  Y. 
on  Route  26. 

J;  Accredited,  all  Bang’s  Vaccinated  since  1941, 
blood  tested,  examined  for  pregnancy.  50  Cows  of 
milking  age,  none  over  7  years.  20  fresh  in  the  fall 
and  bred  back,  30  duo  from  Feb.  I  on.  20  bred  Heifers, 
bullsPen  helfers’  20  beifer  calves.  2  high-bred  service 

Herd  established  25  years  ago.  D  H I A  testing  for  the 
past  1 4  years,  many  from  500  lb.  to  576  lb.  fat. 
Daughters  of  popular,  high  bred  sires. 

Come  to  this  sale.  Rome  is  on  main  line  of  New  York 
Central,  trains  met  by  request.  Catalogs  at  the  ringside. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 

TAKING  stock  at  the  beginning  of  a 
New  Year?  Many  questions  natu¬ 
rally  arise.  Perhaps  most  important  is, 
“Why  farm  it?” 

I’m  going  to  carry  on  because  farm¬ 
ing  gives  me  two  great  compensations: 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  efforts 
translated  into  growing  things — food 
eventually;  and  not  having  to  report 
those  things  which  I  have  done  or  left 
undone  to  anyone  but  my  conscience, 
and  possibly  and  probably  my  wife. 

Since  I  am  going  to  go  on  farming  in 
1947,  I  am  preparing  for  lower  prices, 
but  not  breaking  prices. 

YOU  are  all  through  being  “held  up,' 
particularly  for  inferior  products,  and 
so  is  everyone  else.  Therefore,  look  for 
meat,  meat  animals,  milk,  cows,  and  all 
other  farm  products  (I  do  not  believe 
there  will  be  the  plunging,  as  with 
cabbage,  potatoes,  etc.,  this  year)  and 
all  sell  for  you  at  about  the  same  base 
price  or  the  price  that  seems  fair  to 
you  for  good  articles  and  the  good 
services  that  you  buy. 

There  is  a  lot  of  difference  between 
a  fair  price  for  your  cow,  your  wool, 
or  your  lumber  to  your  neighbor  and 
a  war  price  artificially  made  with  no 
regard  to  actual  worth.  What  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  say  is:  I  am  trying  to  figure 
out  in  my  own  mind  what  a  good  hon¬ 
est  price  would  be  for  what  I  have  to 
sell,  or  want  to  buy;  and  before  1947 
is  over  I  do  not  believe  that  I  will  have 
to  change  my  bookkeeping  much. 
Therefore,  I  am  not  preparing  for  a 
depression,  a  break  or  boom,  but  simply 
for  a  getting  back  to  true  values- 
higher  to  be  sure  than  1939,  but  still 
not  war  prices.  That,  good  farmers  can 
welcome. 

Greater  diversification;  less  gambling 
on  record-breaking  growing  seasons, 
more  planning  for  a  “rainy  day”  or 
“dry  season”;  more  machine  labor;  less 
acreage  with  better  farm  practices; 
more  animal  feed  (hay,  corn,  oats) 
than  perishable  human  food;  better  la¬ 
bor  arrangements;  less  all-out  volume 
production;  more  attention  to  details, 
and  more  time  for  thinking  and  plan¬ 
ning:  these  may  not  be  just  New  Year 
resolutions.  In  my  case  I  have  a  feel¬ 
ing  they  are  going  to  be  a  necessary 
requirement  for  a  happy  1948  (please 
note,  the  year  after  this  year). 


I  spent  Christmas  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  New  Year’s  in  Vermont— a  happy 
community — all  doing  well;  milk  prices 
are  excellent;  meat  situation  is  back 
on  the  old-time  basis.  The  question  still 
arises,  “How  can  they  feed  so  many 
(animals)  on  so  little  and  mostly  on 
such  small  acreages?”  What  their  hay 
has  that  ours  doesn’t  seem  to  have, 
is  just  crying  for  research. 

On  the  way  back  I  attended  the  An¬ 
nual  Veterinary  Conference  at  Ithaca. 
So  many  new  drugs,  new  surgery  tech¬ 
niques,  vaccines  and  diagnosis  aids  were 
discussed  that  I  hardly  knew  what 
they  were  talking  about.  The  veterin¬ 
arian  today  is  a  scientist,  not  just  an 
animal  husbandry  man  any  more. 

—  A. A.  — 

Vermont  Federal  Livestock  Head 
Transferred — Leaving  Vermont  for  sim¬ 
ilar  position  in  Illinois  is  Dr.  N.  H. 
Howlett,  Inspector  in  Charge  for  Ver¬ 
mont  for  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry.  In  this  capacity  Dr.  Howlett 
has  had  charge  of  the  federal  end  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  and  Bang’s  Disease 
programs  in  the  state.  During  his  per¬ 
iod  of  work  here  he  has  made  a  lot  of 
friends.  All  will  be  sorry  at  his  leaving. 

Milk  Merger — Focus  of  interest  in  dairy 
circles  is  merger  said  to  be  underway  j 


of  the  two  big  milk  cooperatives.  Unit¬ 
ed  Farmers  and  New  England  Dairies. 
Though  not  all  plants  formerly  under 
New  England  Dairies  will  be  carried 
into  the  new  combination,  merger  will 
put  a  tremendous  volume  of  milk  under 
one  cooperative  head  and  is  hold  to  be 
in  line  with  simplification  of  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  dairy  problems. — H.  L.  B. 

—  a.a.  — 

Fewer  Pigs — A  fall-off  in  number  of 
pigs  saved  from  the  fall  crop  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  reduced  total  to  46,000 
head,  against  56,000  a  year  ago.  Even 
at  that  the  Bay  State  holds  its  posi- 
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tion  of  being  the  No.  1  pig  state  in 
New  England.  Next  in  order  is  Maine 
with  30,000  and  Connecticut  with 
23,000. — W.  E.  P. 

—  A.A.  — 

Guernsey  Association  Changes  Plan  of 
Records — The  American  Guernsey  Cat¬ 
tle  Association  with  headquarters  in 
Peterborough  recently  announced  that 
they  had  dropped  the  long  established 
plan  of  using  age  symbols  for  report¬ 
ing  records.  Also  they  have  dropped 
the  plan  of.  giving  the  total  production 
to  the  tenths  of  a  pound  of  milk  and 
butterfat. — -4.  L.  F. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  UP  RESISTANCE 

The  dry  cow  has  a  tough  job  ahead.  She  needs  help 
to  build  up  a  reserve  of  Iron,  Calcium,  Iodine,  Phos¬ 
phorus,  Cobalt  and  Vitamin  D.  The  maintenance  of 
bodily  vigor  and  production  of  a  healthy  calf  are 
promoted  by  adding  Kow-Kare  to  the  feed  before 
freshening,  as  Kow-Kare  contains  all  of  these  ele¬ 
ments,  plus  useful  drugs  to  promote  healthy  diges¬ 
tion  and  assimilation.  Play  safe;  add  Kow-Kare 
before  calving.  Your  dealer  has  it. 

DAIRY  ASS’N.  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  12  ,  Lyndonville, Vt 


HAS  SHE 


Adds  supplementary 

IRON  •  PHOSPHORUS 
CALCIUM  •  IODINE 
COBALT  •  VITAMIN  D 


HAD  HER  IRON  TODAY? 


PORTABLE  SPECIALIZED 
ELECTRIC  POWER  UNIT 

Ideal  as  an  auxiliary  unit  for  use  in  case  of  power  interruption.  Can  be’ 
moved  easily  to  remote  locations  where  power  is  desired  for  construction  work, 
camps,  or  saw  mills. 

ENGINE 


Briggs  &  Stratton 
Air-cooled  6  H.  P., 

4  Cycle  gasoline  engine. 


GENERATOR 

Westinghouse  or  Leland 
110-V,  2500-W,  60  cycle 
Single  phase  AC. 

Will  operate  lights,  refrigerators  and  freezers,  incubators,  machine  tools, 
pumps,  milking  machines,  compressors,  saws,  drills,  brooders,  radios,  public- 
address  systems.  Small  enough  to  carry  in  ear.  Write  for  all  the  facts. 

Immediate  delivery— time  payment  arranged— surprisingly 

low  priced 

ALLIED  MACHINERY  CO.  XLZZZZ  — 


For  Most  4%  M ! !  k 


Ayrshires  are  big,  economical  producers 

of  4%  premium  milk 

for  literature  and  hst  of  breeders 
near  you  with  stock  for  sale 

Ayrshire  Breeders'  Ass'n. 
85  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 

3MI:H 


BUILDING 


Your  success  is  based  on  knowing  good  produc¬ 
ing  dairy  type.  The  folder,  "A  Standard  of  Ex¬ 
cellence”,  includes  21  color  photographs,  to  help 
you  select  high  producing  animals.  Send  today 
for  your  FREE  copy. 

THF  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

710  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 


HOLSTEINS— THE  FARM  COW 

Holstelna  lead  all  breeds  In  yearly-Yntlk  and  butterlat 
production  —  and  make  most  profitable 
use  of  farm-grown  rough- 
ages.  The  calves  are  large, 
easily  raised  for  herd  re¬ 
placements,  or  they  bring 
good  returns  for  veal  — 
and  the  old  cows  are  valu¬ 
able  for  beef  when  their 
milking  days  are  over. 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN 
UAL.  WRITE 


HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASS'N  2 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  1002 

PALOMINOS,  PINTOS,  PONIES 

Golden  Palomino  saddle  horses,  Pinto 
cow-ponies.  Riding  and  driving  ponies. 

Hackney,  Welsh,  Shetland,  all  sizes, 
shipped  crated  by  express.  How  old  are 
children  you  want  pony  for? 

Western  saddles. 

HOWARD  CHANDLER,  Chariton,  Iowa 

AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctinneerina.  Term  Soon  Free  Catslno 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Mason  City.  Iowa 


STICKS  on  TEATS 

Better  .  .  .  Any  Size  .  .  .  Shape 

Milks  25%  Faster  -  Cleans 
50%  Quicker 


NEW 

MAES 


2-PIECE  TEAT  CUP! 

Nothing  like  it!  My  simple,  2-piece,  patented 
cop  milks  up  to  25%  faster,  cleaner,  less 
strippings.  Sticks  on  better  any  size,  shape 
teat.  Unexcelled  for  De  Laval,  McCormick- 
Deering,  Sears,  Empire,  Universal,  Perfection, 
Conde,  Hinman,  Riteway,  similar  milkers.  No 
threads,  rings,  gadgets — no  tools  needed. 
Style  B  especially  designed  for  De  Laval.  Just 
2  parts — clean  50%  quicker!  Take  apart,  re¬ 
assemble  in  an  instant.  Thousands  in  daily 
use  on  profit-wise  dairy  farms.  Rush  post¬ 
card  today  for  details  of  my  guaranteed 
Money-Back  30  Day  Milking  Trial.  Free  re¬ 
vealing  Cup  Circular,  proof  of  results!  State 
name  of  machine.  WRITE  NOW! 

R.  E.  MAES,  201  Bear  Creek  Farm,  Marshall, Mich. 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS: 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars, 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists  — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


MAGIC  ELECTRIC  WELDER 

110  volt  AC-DC;  welds,  brazes,  solders,  cuts  all  metals 
easy  to  use;  full  directions.  Complete  with  power  unit] 
flame  and  metallic  arc  attachments,  carbons,  fluxes 
rods,  mask.  Only  $19.95.  Used  by  the  Navy.  Splen- 
did  for  farm  use.  MAGIC  WELDER  MFG.  CO. 
241  LA  Canal  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Get  the  Chicks  Off 
to  a  Clean  Start 


Brood  extra 
strength,  vitality  into  chicks 

“  Well  begun  is  half  done.”  Apply  that  principle  to 
brooding  and  it  reads:  “Start  chicks  under  a  Hudson 
LEKTRIK-HEN  and  you’re  well  on  the  way  to  extra 
poultry  profits.”  Insist  on  the  brooder  with  the 
“Diamond-H.”  This  sign  stands  for  better  brooding 
—  the  correct  heat,  perfectly  circulated,  properly 
blended  to  promote  extra  strength,  vigor  and  high 
livability.  Get  more  for  your  money  in  all  types  of 
poultry  equipment — buy  from  the  dealer  who  sells 
the  Hudson  “Diamond-H”  line. 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Chicago  11,  Illinois 


-MUSKRATS and  MINK 

In  Good  Demand.  Highest  Prices  Paid  for  All  Furs 

REIT  RIITIPD  CO  RAW  FURS  AND 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO.  GINSENG 

_  Dept.  N,  108  West  29th  St.  New  York  t.  N.  Y.  _ 

Ed.  Bean,  Star  Rte.,  No.  Bingham,  Pa. 

MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single 
issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  send  your 
old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  


TURKEY 

POULTS 


SEXED 

TURKEY 

POULTS 


PRICED  AS  LOW  AS  41c  EACH 


NewWay  to  Extra  Profits — Raise  the  sex  you 
want!  Either  Toms  or  Hens  —  Livability 
Guarantee.  Big  24  Page  Catalog  Free. 

Write  Today 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  INC.,  Box  192,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

TURKEY  POULTS  THAT  LIVE 

Booking  your  order  of  noults  with  Highland  Farm  you 
can  be  assured  of  quality  poults  from  clean  breeding 
stock.  Highland  Farm  is  one  of  the  oldest  Electric 
Hatcheries  in  Pennsylvania.  Poult  orders  are  filled  to 
your  satisfaction.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE 

highland  farm 

P.  F.  SOUDER,  Manager 
BOX  10  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Wagon  Wheel  Strain  TURKEY  POIlltS 

Broadbreasted  Bronze  I  1/nni.l  ■  « u * 
Finest  Quality,  Sturdy,  Healthy  Poults.  Rapid  Develop¬ 
ing  Quick  Maturing.  Quality  Bloodtestcd  Chicks.  6 
popular  breeds.  America’s  leading  strains  at  lower 
cost.  Free  catalog. 


Beck's  Hatcheries, 


Box  1,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


turkey  poults 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted  Pullorum  Clean.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


TIIDVEYCt  Broadbreasted  Bronze  turkeys. 
lUKtVCTO.  Buy  direct  from  small  breeder. 
Reasonable.  Prompt  shipment.  Also  Ducklings. 
BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


KLINE  S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Pennsylvania's  Finest.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
White  Holland.  Awarded  First  Place  in  Penna. 
F  F.  A.  Contest.  Produce  most  profit  per  turd. 
For  Information  and  Prices  write  to: 

S  W.  KLINE,  Box  G,  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


DUCKLINGS 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 
and  baby  chicks 

Harry  Burnham,  N.  Collins,  N.  Y. 


..  .To  Control 


CHICKEN 
LICE  and 

FEATHER 
MITES 

Just  tap  Black  Leaf 
40  along  the  roosts, 
using  the  Cap-Brush  —  then  smear  the  drops  into 
a  thin  line.  As  the  chickens  roost  the  heat  from 
their  bodies  causes  fumes  to  rise  under  the  feathers 
and  the  pests  are  quickly  killed.  ...  Saves  labor, 
saves  time  and  saves  handling  of  chickens. 

PUT  ME  ALSO  KILLS  APHIDS 

TO  WORK  Used  as  a  spray.  Black 
Leaf  40  kills  aphids  and 
similar  sucking  insects  on 
foliage,  fruit  and  flowers. 
A  product  of  many  uses. 
Buy  only  in  factory * 
'  m  a  sealed  containers  to 
Insure  full  strength. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  & 
CHEMICAL  CORP.  Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE  2.  KENTUCKY 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


BROODING  quarters  for  new  chicks 
need  a  thorough  cleaning,  and  it  is 
best  to  start  the  job  ahead  of  time  so 
that  no  detail  will  he  slighted.  On  most 
poultry  farms,  it  is  likely  that  the  dirt 
and  litter  in  the  pen  and  on  the  equip¬ 
ment  are  well  seeded  with  coccidiosis, 
round  worms  or  other  persistent  infec¬ 
tions,  left  behind  by  last  season’s  birds. 
Since  in  most  cases  these  infections  are 
resistant  to  any  reasonable  disinfecting, 
the  safe  plan  is  to  make  the  houses  as 
clean  as  possible  by  means  of  shovel, 
broom,  scraper  and  scrubbing  brush, 
with  moderate  amounts  of  lye  and  el¬ 
bow  grease. 

Rough-cleaning  must  be  done  when 
the  weather  is  above  freezing,  if  the 
old  litter  is  to  be  removed  without  sac¬ 
rifice  of  temper  or  damage  to  the  tools 
and  floor.  It  is  a  harsh  discipline  to 
spend  rationed  minutes  chipping  frozen 
litter  from  the  floor  during  some  Jan¬ 
uary  cold  snap  while  reflecting  how 
much  better  the  job  could  have  been 
done  during  the  past  few  weeks  of 
mild  weather.  Use  care  while  cleaning 
in  order  not  to  spill  or  throw  manure 
and  litter  where  it  later  may  be  tracked 
1  back  into  the  brooder  house.  A  little 
;  planning,  here  may  save  endless  worry 
|  when  the  chicks  are  halfway  grown.  A 
clean  slatted  board  platform  or  a 
wheelbarrow  load  of  coarse  gravel 
spread  outside  the  door  is  worthwhile 
as  a  protection  against  carrying  in 
disease. 

Common  lye  or  caustic  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  hot  water  at  the  rate  of  1 
lb.  of  lye  to  15  gallons  of  water  (about 
a  quarter  of  a  can  of  lye  to  a  pail  of 
water)  is  most  satsfactory  for  clean¬ 


ing.  Lye  may  be  used  in  stronger  solu¬ 
tions,  at  some  risk  of  damage  to  cloth¬ 
ing  and  person.  In  any  case,  rubbers 
should  be  worn.  Swab  the  solution  over 
the  floor  and  part  way  up  the  walls 
with  an  old  broom;  allow  to  soak  a 
while,  then  scrape  and  scrub  clean, 
flushing  out  the  loosened  dirt  with 
clean  water.  Equipment  and  tools  to 
be  used  with  the  new  chicks  should 
likewise  be  cleaned. 

Examine  roosts,  support  and  adjacent 
walls  for  traces  of  red  mites.  Some¬ 
times  a  few  of  these  remain  unsuspect¬ 
ed  during  the  fall  and  winter,  but  will 
become  active  when  the  stove  is  started 
up,  and  may  cause  great  harm  to  the 
chicks.  If  traces  are  found,  paint  and 
spray  infested  areas  with  a  mite  de¬ 
stroying  paint. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  spray  the  interior 
of  the  house  with  a  reliable  coal  tar 
disinfectant,  in  strength  equivalent  to 
5%  carbolic  acid,  particularly  if  any  old 
birds  recently  in  the  house  have  had 
roup,  bronchitis  or  other  respiratory 
trouble.  This  done,  the  stove  may  he 
set  up  and  the  fire  started  when  con¬ 
venient.  Allow  plenty  of  ventilation  un¬ 
til  the  fumes  or  odor  of  disinfectant 
and  mite  paint  are  no  longer  offensive. 
Do  not  spread  litter  until  the  floor  is 
thoroughly  dry. — Locke  James. 

—  A. A.  — 

WEATHER  AFFECTS 
EGG  PRODUCTION 

HENS  did  a  great  job  of  laying  all 
last  fall.  Some  flocks  made  records 
that  were  almost  unbelievable.  Laying 
rates  that  were  unheard  of  a  few  years 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


MOVED  FARM  RUIEDINGS 


FOR  a 
ALL 
POULTRY 


The  reliable  drinking  water  antiseptic. 
At  all  druggists  and  poultry  supply 
dealers.  50c,  S1.00,  $2.50  cmd  $4.00. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


RAISE  CHIN-CHINS 


No  experience  needed.  Just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  daily  and  a  few  feet  of  backyard, 
garage  or  barn  space.  Several  females 
and  a  male  starts  a  large,  profitable 
herd.  WE  FURNISH  FREE  INSTRUCTIONS. 
TREMENDOUS  DEMAND  for  breeding 
nnrf  Lhnratnrv  stock,  meat,  and  world’s  most  beautiful 
f^bbit  f^r  Brokers,  cut  off  from  imported  rabbit  pelts  by 
world  faminl:  n!eSD  CHIN-CHIN  FUM  NOW.  and  for  years 
to  come!  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  today.  _ 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM*  R-24  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 

CANVAS  COVERS  For  &amplcs  antl  price. Iists 


ATWOOD’S 


At  bargain  prices.  Write 

92  Washington  St. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE: 

CARLTON  LOOMIS, 


One  and  two-man 
CHAIN  SAWS. 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


GOLDEN  ROSE  OF  CHINA 

and  other  beautiful  roses 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  S,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Franklin  G.  Welles,  Talcottville  farm¬ 
er,  has  moved  his  entire  group  of  farm 
buildings,  including  a  barn  90  feet  in 
length  filled  with  hay,  two  silos,  a  row 
of  sheds  and  his  home.  The  American 
Agriculturist  correspondent  interviewed 
The  Man  Who  Moved  a  Farm,  and  he 
admits  it  was  a  tremendous  job  and  is 
sure  that  he’d  never  want  to  go  througn 
it  again. 

The  farm  was  moved  because  the 
state  is  building  the  new  Cross  High¬ 
way  through  the  site.  Although  the 
state  is  underwriting  some  of  the  ex¬ 
pense,  it  is  still  costing  Mr.  Welles  some 
money.  In  addition  to  the  barn  filled 
with  hay  which  w*as  moved,  Mr.  Welles 
has  to  build  a  basement  stable  under 
the  barn  for  his  stock.  He  has  a  herd 
of  45  cows  and  heifers. 

Mr.  Welles  sells  his  milk  retail;  and 


in  addition  to  milk  on  the  300-acre 
farm,  he  raised  last  year  SV2  acres  of 
tobacco,  about  6000  bushels  of  potatoes, 
and  half  the  grain  he  needs  for  his 
stock  in  addition  to  alfalfa  and  other 
hay. 

The  moving  job  was  done  by  R.  H. 
Bill  of  New  London  who  used  a  winch 
on  a  Mack  truck.  He  figures  the  .barn 
was  moved  half  a  mile,  part  of  this 
being  over  a  swamp.  On  a  good  day  he 
said  he  could  move  the  barn  a  distance 
of  300  feet,  some  days  only  progressing 
50  feet.  At  one  time  he  had  the  barn 
15  feet  in  the  air  and  used  loads  of 
cribbing,  with  special  rollers  that 
couldn’t  crush  under  the  weight  of  the 
bam,  estimated  to  be  125  tons.  Main 
timbers  for  the  underpinning  to  take 
the  support  of  the  bam  were  16  inches 
square. — Clifford  B.  Knight. 
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•  Count  the  eggs,  weigh  the  meat! 
Whatever  your  measure  of  chick 
excellence,  the  Kerr  strain  has  it! 
Test  these  claims  by  adding  Kerr 
chicks  to  your  flock  this  season. 

120,000  Kerr  breeders  blood- 
tested  annually  for  BWD  (pullorum) 
by  slow-tube  agglutination  method. 
240-acre  breeding  farm.  Seven  pop¬ 
ular  breeds  and  crosses.  Hatches 
every  week  in  the  year.  Guaranteed 
100%  live  delivery.  5%  advance 
order  discount. 

"In  all  my  experience,  I 

never  had  such  a  beautiful, 

HEALTHY  batch!”-  N.  J. 

•  Write  or  call  for  Free 
Poultry  Raiser’s  Guide 
and  price-list,  or  visit 
nearest  branch  office. 

MEW  YORK  CONN.  PENNA. 

Kingston  Danbury  Lancaster 

East  Syracuse  NEW  JERSEY  Dunmore 

Paterson  Reading 

Middletown  Woodbury 

Schenectady  Jamesburg  Dept .  21 

21  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Kerr  Chickeries 


HALL  BROTHE 


V-. 


Offer  you  our  new 
32-page  book  on 
marketing  Poultry 
Eggs  and  Meat.  Not  a 
catalog  but  a  book  of 
Practical,  Proven 
,  Facts  that  will  help 
8  you  make  MORE  S 
Money  with  poul-  y 
try.  It’s  yours 
for  only  one 
jK*.  dime.  Send 
•  for  it 
today. 


hall  brothers  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn. 


5  REASONS  WHY 


Can  Help  You  Earn  Better  Profits 

1.  23  years’  Balanced  Breeding  4.  Lots  of  Bio 

-Just  One  Breed.  Quality  Egos. 

2.  Big  Birds— High  Vigor.  S.  Good  Type  and 

3.  Fast  Growth— Even  Color. 


MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM  L°,\® 


EXETER,  N.H 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


_ _  SEXED  or  STRAIGHT  RUN 

S-  C.  Large  Typo  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Black 
Minorcas,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks.  Red-Rock 

t^ross,  N.  H.  Ileds.  We  have  been  satisfying  a 
growing  list  of  prosperous  poultryinen  for  years. 
All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  Post 
1  repaid  100%  live  delivery.  All  Chicks  guaranteed 
to  reach  you  vigorous  and  lively. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

n  F-  B.  LEISTER  &  SON,  Owners 

Box  5I> _  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

W  from  high  record  trapnested, 

bloodtested  stock;  imported  and 
bred  this  strain  for  30  years.  Sex- 
ed  or  Unsexed  chicks.  Free  circular; 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
Rt.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BARRON 

leghorn 

CHICKS 


COLE  S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  Barred  Rock,  Cross- 

es'  U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean.  Bred  for 
fast  growth,  good  livability,  early  maturity, 
•arge  size  and  high  egg  production. 

IOHN  P.  COLE,  Stratham,  N.  H. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Pcuje) 
ago  were  reported  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

The  pullets  at  the  Western  New  York 
laying  test  are  quite  in  line,  and  the 
same  must  be  true  at  other  tests,  judg¬ 
ing  by  reports.  In  former  years,  with¬ 
out  exception,  the  peak  of  production 
at  the  laying  test  was  reached  in  the 
fifth  week;  production  held  at  or  near 
the  peak  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
then  a  recession  set  in.  About  the 
thirteenth  week,  the  drop  in  the  rate  of 
laying  stopped,  leveled  off  and  con¬ 
tinued  without  much  variation  either 
up  or  down  until  about  April  or  May, 
at  around  ten  points  below  the  peak. 

This  year  the  peak  again  came  in  the 
fifth  week.  Then  came  a  slight  reces¬ 
sion  for  two  weeks,  followed  to  date 
by  a  continuing  rate  of  laying  at 
about  82  percent.  The  usual  dip  in 
the  curve  has  not  occurred  so  far. 

For  this  unusual  situation  I  have  two 
explanations.  One  is  that  the  pullets 
which  were  sent  to  the  laying  test  this 
year  are  a  better  lot  on  the  average 
than  those  of  other  years.  That  might 
■well  be  true.  Professor  Ogle,  who 
handled  every  pullet  when  we  gave  the 
entries  their  ratings  for  standard  qual¬ 
ity,  thought  they  were  the  best  that 
had  ever  been  sent  in.  The  other  pos¬ 
sibility  is  that  the  unusually  mild 
weather  that  has  prevailed  all  through 
the  fall  has  allowed  the  pullets  to  hold 
up  their  production.  There  has  not 
been  the  usual  cold  weather  to  depress 
both  the  pullets  and  their  production. 
The  fact  that  the  high  rate  of  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  usual  and  not  limited  to 
the  laying  test  leads  me  to  the  decision 
that  the  mild  weather  more  than  the 
improved  stock  deserves  the  credit. 
Perhaps  we  should  wait  and  see  what 
happens  when  continued  cold  weather 
hits  us  before  we  make  the  final  deci¬ 
sion.  In  any  case,  we  can  be  thankful 
for  all  those  extra  eggs. — L.  E.  Weaver. 

—  A.A.  — 

THE  FALL  MOLT 

I  am  hoping  you  can  tell  me  what 
caused  my  6  months  old  pullets  to  go 
into  a  partial  molt,  mostly  a  tail  molt. 

bought  these  pullets  July  18,  1946,  five 
months  old.  They  began  laying  in  two 
weeks  time  and  during  September  they 
laid  an  average  of  16  eggs  each.  Then 
they  started  losing  their  tail  feathers  and 
dropped  off  about  50%  in  production. 
They  are  in  good  flesh  and  eat  well.  They 
had  the  same  feed  at  all  times  as  they 
had  before  I  bought  them.  They  are  con¬ 
fined  in  a  yard  and  have  a  clean,  well 
ventilated  house.  S  had  the  same  experi¬ 
ence  last  summer  with  some  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  only  they  quit  laying  almost  en¬ 
tirely  for  over  two  months.  I  am  anxious 
to  find  the  cause,  if  possible,  so  as  to 
avoid  it  again. 

The  standard  answer  to  your  ques¬ 
tion  is  that  there  are  two  and  probably 
three  reasons.  I  am  going  to  mention 
them  all. 

1.  Early  Hatching:  For  some  reason 
or  other  which  has  never  been  satis¬ 
factorily  explained,  the  earlier  in  the 
spring  that  baby  chicks  are  started, 
the  more  likely  they  are  to  go  through 
a  fall  molt.  Because  your  pullets  were 
actually  in  production  before  August  1, 
they  must  have  been  hatched  as  early 
as  February.  I  am  quite  confident  that 
they  stopped  laying  primarily  because 
they  were  hatched  so  early.  I  want  to 
point  out;  however,  that  hundreds  of 
flocks  hatched  just  as  early  as  yours 
would  not  go  into  a  molt,  and  that  it 
does  not  follow  that  early  hatched  pul¬ 
lets  always  go  into  a  molt.  Apparently, 
the  factors  that  determine  whether  or 
not  early  hatched  pullets  will  go  into 
a  molt  are  numerous. 

2.  Short  Days:  I  am  now  mentioning 
the  second  possible  reason  why  your 
pullets  stopped  laying  and,  as  indicated 
above,  it  is  tied  up  closely  with  the 
fact  that  they  were  hatched  early.  It 
is  the  shortening  of  days.  As  you  should 
know,  egg  production  is  influenced  by 
the  length  of  day,  and  as  fall  approach- 

( Continued  on  Patje  23) 
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Rilco  Brooder  if  you  want  it  for  spring 
delivery.  Some  labor  is  available  dur¬ 
ing  winter  months  that  will  not  be 
available  in  the  spring. 

Rilco  houses  are  modern,  neat  ap¬ 
pearing.  Built  with  the  famous  Rilco 
glued  laminated  wood  rafter.  Engi¬ 
neered  and  factory-built  to  precision 
standards.  Easy  to  build  with  these 
ready-to-use  rafters.  Strong,  durable, 
light  in  weight,  they  make  a  house 
that’s  easy  to  move  to  clean  ground. 
Plenty  of  head  room  and  floor  area, 
but  less  inside  space  to  be  heated. 
Write  for  FREE  folder  on  Rilco  Rafters 
for  Barns,  Machine  Sheds,  Cribs, 
Brooder,  Laying  and  Hog  Houses. 
Order  your  Rilco  brooder  house  soon. 

RILCO  laminated  PRODUCTS, INC. 

A  WEYERHAEUSER  INSTITUTION 
224  Conyngham  Avo.,  Wilke* -Barre,  Pennsylvania 


■■  1  Wayside  Farm 

bub^ss  R.  I.  REDS 

also  BARRED  CROSSBREDS 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

5,000  large  vigorous  healthy  breeders 
with  an  ancestral  background  of  prof¬ 
itable  egg  production  spanning  a  period 
ot  more  than  20  years.  , 

Baby  chicks  available  every  week 
Sexing  service  in  both  Reds  and  Cross 
breds. 

Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  on 
request. 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  M  Middletown,  N.  T. 


IMPROVED  SUPER  DRILL  GRINDER 


At  Dealers  or  Postpaid  NONE  BETTER) 


Prjcaonly  $2.95 


Sharpens  round  shank  drills  from  3/32" 
to  1  1/16"  in  diameter,  up  to  11"  long. 
Grinds  old  drills  like  new  in  4  different 
point  angles,  using  hand  or  power  grinding 
wheels.  Money-back  guarantee.  pept  AA  I 

Crandall  WUg-Co.  Z  a»T.,«  IS".., 


•  Stormproof  JACKETS  I 

•  NEW,  Kapok-lined,  water-repellent  wind-= 
breaker  sleeves.  Navy  blue  doubled 

•  breasted,  large  collar,  outside  and  inner= 
pockets.  Postage  prepaid.  Small,  Medium 

•  and  Large.  Send  money  order  or  check  to:= 

%  $9.95  Jacob  Goldberg  and  Company^ 
each  Dept.  A,  Frederick,  Maryland^ 
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Why  Yon  Need  a 


MILLION  DOLLARS  .  .  .  that  was  the  medical  expense  alone  of  farm 
^  accidents  in  New  York.  That’s  dollars  and  cents  proof  that  you  need  the 
complete  Liability  protection  of  a  three-way  Grange  PACKAGE  POLICY. 
Especially  when  a  single  accident  on  your  farm,  or  caused  by  a  member  of  your 
family,  might  result  in  judgments  that  would  take  everything  you  own  to  satisfy! 

Don’t  gamble.  Get  complete  protection  with  the  Grange  PACKAGE  POLICY. 
In  just  one  policy  you  get  this  positive  three-way  coverage: 

(1)  Includes  all  farm  operations.  Protects  you  from  damage  suits  from 
your  hired  men  or  the  public. 

(2)  Covers  all  personal  activities  of  the  farm  family. 

(3)  Provides  medical  payments  coverage  for  employees  and  the  public. 

Act  now  to  protect  yourself  and  family  with  a  Grange  Farm  Liability  PACK¬ 
AGE  POLICY — developed  in  cooperation  with  major  farm  organizations! 

Remember,  the  three-way  PACKAGE  POLICY  gives  you  complete  coverage — 
plus  these  additional  benefits — 


SUBSTANTIAL  DIVIDEND  SAVING 

— over  $5,500,000  has  already  been 
returned  to  Grange  Insurance  policy 
holders. 


FARMER  CONTROL  — backed  by 
both  the  National  and  New  York 
State  Grange. 


National  Grange 

MUTUAL  FIRE 

LIABILITY  ★  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  COMPANY 

Home  Office :  Keene,  New  Hampshire 
State  Office: 

State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

MAIL 

COUPON 

TODAY! 


National  Grange  Mutual  Liability  Co. 

Dept.  AA  6,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  Cornell  Bulletin  on  Farm 
Liability  and  tell  me  how  I  can  save  real  money 
under  the  Grange  Insurance  Program.  I  am 
particularly  interested  in 

(  )  Farm  Liability  PACKAGE  POLICY 
(  )  Automobile  Insurance 

Name . . . . 

Address . . . 


l 

I 


JOIN  AND  SUPPORT  YOUR  FARM  ORGANIZATION 


(50)  22 
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MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 

LEADING  ALL  PENS 
IN  U.  S.  THIS  YEAR 

Up  to  the  end  of  November,  1946,  we 
were  leading  all  pens,  all  breeds,  all 
egg  laying  tests.  This  Babcock  pen  of 
White  Leghorns  at  Western  New  York 
had  laid  737  eggs  and  773.15  points  to 
date  or  92%  production  and  average 

egg  size  of  25  oz.  per  doz.  Will  lids  _  _ 

new  pen  continue  to  lead?  Probably  not.  Babcock’s  World  Record  Pea — 4057  Eggs,  4366  Points  in  51  weeks. 

ORDFR  YOUR  1947  BABCOCK  CHICKS  NOW 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Red-Rock  Cross 

Rhode  Island  Reds  White  Cross 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  fAyittuis  nun  no  - —  --  •  --  ./ 

We  have  already  booked  a  large  number  of  orders  for  Leghorns.  It  shows  the  pedigree  of  our  world  record 
l'M7  but  just  the  same  if  vou  send  us  your  order  pen  and  tells  how  their  blood  lines  are  passed  on  to 
now  we  can  supply  vou  with  chicks  on  almost  any  the  White  Leghorn  chicks  you  receive  from  us.  Write 
date  you  want  delivery.  for  tllis  catalog  today- 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  30  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Order  straight  run,  pullets,  or  cockerels— 95%  accu¬ 
racy  guaranteed  on  sexed  chicks. 

NEW  1947  CATALOG 

Our  new  1047  catalog  describes  our  stock  in  detail  and 
explains  how  we  have  built  up  our  strain  ot  White 


BABCOCK 


C 


LEM  ENTS  BROS.  FARMS 

rUirUQ  "MAINE-BRED  TO 
v  n  I U  FVO  stand  THE  GAFF" 


for  more  eggs  and  meat.  CLEMENTS’  CHICKS  are  bred  especially  to  produce 
more  and  larger  eggs  and  quick  development  of  solid  meat.  Every  CLEMENTS 
CHICK  inherits  all  the  money  making  characteristics  which  mean  profits  for  you. 
CLEMENTS  sensational  Clem-Cross  sex-linked  pullets,  Clem  Reds,  Barred  Rock, 
and  Barred  Cross  are  all  proven  profit  makers.  Maine-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write 
today  for  catalog.  Order  CLEMENTS’  CHICKS  and  be  sure  of  top  quality. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Box  24,  Winterport,  Maine 


BABY  CHICKS 

TURKEY  POULTS 

RED-ROCK  CROSS 

WHITE  HOLLAND 

R.  1.  REDS 

SAND  Hll 

.L  FARMS 

C.  W.  WIGHTMAN 

ALMOND,  N.  Y. 

All  Males  Double  Pedigreed 

Officially  Selected 

All  Birds  Bloodtested 

Officially  Bloodtested 

ALL  EGGS  WE  SET  ARE  PRODUCED  ON  OUR  OWN  FARMS 

Circular  & 

Price  List 

Our  33rd  year  of  Breeding  luniata  Leghorns. 
Bred  for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for 
our  large  catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our 
Farm  and  Breeders.  Unsexed  $10.  &  $11.-100; 
Pits.  $20.  &  $22.-100;  Ckls.  $3.-100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


RACE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
HANSON  OK  ENGLISH  LARGE 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and 

BROWN  LEGHORNS  - 

Bar,  and  White  Rocks  - 

New  Hampshire  &  R.  I.  Reds - 

N.  H.  Reds  (SPECIAL  AAA) 

Assorted  -  „ 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar, 
accurate  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J  n;  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Unsexed  Fits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

.$10.0-9 

$20.00 

$  2.01) 

15.00 

12.00 

.  12.00 

15.90 

12.00 

15.00 

IS.  90 

14.00' 

10.09 

13.00 

50.00 

95% 


COLONIAL  CHICK! 


FIRST  for  17  consecutive  years 
because  of  LOW  PRICES,  high  qual¬ 
ity  and  service.  Leading  purebreeds; 
crossbreeds.  SEXED,  if  desired; 
U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Tested: 
BIG  4-color  CATALOG  and  POUI/* 
TRY  BOOK;  Both  FREEI 


COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Marion,  Ohio, 


STARTED  PULLETS:  *Xtri#ei.Sfi?K 

Icqhorcas,  two  weeks  to  ten  weeks.  Reserve 
your  order. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Michigan 

g!fGGE0  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  2 1 sf  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Now  booking  orders  for  Jan.  Feb. 
March  and  April  delivery.  Straight  run  Chicks.  Pul¬ 
lets  &  Cockerels.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

C  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX'  37 _ * _ RICHFIELD.  PA. 

PULLORUM  CLEAN  POULTS  &  HATCHING  EGGS 

Hamilton  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  Domes  White 
Hollands.  Rigid  Breeders  Selection.  Exclusive  Turkey 
Hatchery.  No  Eggs  bought.  Get  our  low  prices. 
FREE  CIRCULAR. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS 

15 px  A,  Washingtonville,  Pennsylvania 

BEST  ANCONA  CHICKS 

'•The  breed  with  the  atomic  laying  power.”  Catalog  free. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  Richfield  10.  Pa. 


New  Hampshire  Reds 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Crosses,  White 
Leghorns.  U.S.  Approved. 
Pullorum  Controlled 
DUCKLINGS 

White  Pekins.  Hatches  Each  Week 


PROTIT 

SHOWING 

POLDER 


N 


BIG,  MEATIER 
Broad  Breasted 
Bronze 

TURKEY  POULTS 

U.S.D.A.  SMALL  WHITES  WHITE  HOLLANDS 


Bred  for  fast  growth  and  tender  juicy  meat. 
Command  premium  prices  because  of  larger, 
meatier  breasts.  40  years  experience  breed¬ 
ing  poultry.  Tube  tested.  U.  S.  Pullorum 
approved.  Thousands  of  pleased  customers. 


BABY  CHICKS 


HILL POT 


ij.i'Ti  erenchtown.  fu. 

BRANCH  -  FREEHOLD.  A/.J. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electrio  Hatched. 

All  Chicks  Shipped  PREPAID. 

PULLETS  GUAR.  95%.  Unsex.  Pul’ts.  Ckls. 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  100  100  100 

Large  Tvpe  White  Leghorns — $12.00  $24.00  $4.00 
Bar.  &  Wli  Rocks,  li.  I.  Reds  14.00  20.00  14.00 

Red -Rock  &  Rock-Red  Cross  15.00  22.00  1  5.00 

New  Hampshire  Reas  (Spec.)  — 17.00  26.00  1  5.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  13.00  18.00  12.00 

We  specialize  in  ONK  GRADE,  ONE  PRICE.  OUT¬ 
STANDING  SIZE  and  EGG  PRODUCTION.  Older 
direct  from  ad  or  write  for  FREE  Catalog,  giving 
full  information  of  breeders,  farm  and  hatchery. 
Hatches  Tiles,  at  Thurs.  Guar.  190%  live  del. 

SHIRK'S  HATCHERY 

H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop.  Box  AA,  Rt. 2,  McAlisterville,  Fa, 


— W  HITE  LEGHORN 

Large  Type.  Breeders  Pa.  State 
Started  Chicks.  SlXtal  low  prices. 
FERSTER'S  POULTRY  FARM 


CHICKS 

Bloodtested.  Also 
Write : 

Richfield.  Pa. 


STAMP  OPT  It.  W.  D. 

RESEARCH  has  made  great  progress 
in  poultry  diseases  in  the  past  de¬ 
cade.  Time  was  not  so  long  ago  when 
most  ailments  of  chickens  were  a  puzzle 
even  to  the  ablest  operator.  Though 
progress  has  been  great,  there  still  are 
a  number  of  diseases  which  puzzle  our 
scientists.  But  there  is  one  disease  we 
can  stamp  out  in  a  very  short  time. 
Bacillary  White  Diarrhea,  which  is  also 
known  as  Pullorum,  is  this  disease. 

Pullorum  has  until  lately  been  the 
poultryman’s  greatest  headache.  To  be 
sure,  this  disease  is  on  the  down  grade, 
all  because  its  cause  has  been  discov¬ 
ered.  Much  credit  is  due  the  conscien¬ 
tious  breeders  who  have  endeavored  to 
eradicate  this  plague.  The  time  is  past 
when  buying  chicks  is  just  trusting  to 
luck.  The  blood-test  and  rigid  laws  in 
respect  to  selling  chicks  from  infected 
stock  has  seen  to  that. 

We  know  that  Pullorum  is  trans¬ 
mitted  from  the  hen  to  the  egg,  and 
if  we  buy  chicks  from  infected  stock, 
this  disease  will  be  with  us.  Most 
hatcheries  and  breeders  test  their 
breeder  stock  for  this  disease;  if  react¬ 
ors  are  found  they  are  removed.  But  to 
stamp  out  the  disease,  this  isn’t  enougn. 
Too  much  depends  on  the  conscienti¬ 
ousness  of  the  breeder.  There  are  many 
breeders  whose  flocks  have  been  passed 
as  “clean”  or  “passed”  for  many  years. 
This  means  that  no  reactors  have  been 
found.  Fortunate  is  the  poultryman 
who  patronizes  these  alert  breeders, 
for  he  won’t  have  any  more  Pullorum 
trouble. 

Naturally,  these  firms  must  charge 
«a  few  cents  more  for  their  chicks,  but 
when  you  figure  the  time  and  care 
spent  in  eradicating  this  disease,  you’ll 
admit  they’re  worth  the  extra  cost  and 
more.  We  may  not  be  able  to  cure  this 
disease,  but  it  would  be  easy  to  stamp 
it  out  forever  if  every  poultryman 
thought  twice  before  ordering  his  re¬ 
placement  stock.  Remember  that  every 
time  you  order  questionable  chicks 
from  fly-by-night  hatcheries,  you  are 
perpetuating  this  disease. 

More  and  more  breeders  are  awak¬ 
ening  to  the  fact  that  their  success  de¬ 
pends  on  their  efforts  to  eliminate  this 
disease.  An  increasing  percentage  of 
them  are  using  the  “whole  blood”  meth¬ 
od  in  testing  their  flocks;  for  they 
know  that  the  “stain”  method  is  not 
so  dependable.  So  it’s  up  to  us  egg- 
producers  to  co-operate.  Let  us  buy 
“Pullorum  clean”  chicks. — Stanley  M. 
Kenney. 

—  a.a.  —  ♦ 

POULTRY  POINTERS 

Fall  Chicks  for  layers  hatched  later 
than  October  15  will  be  more  expensive 
to  raise  and  will  be  smaller  in  body 
size  than  those  hatched  in  August  or 
September.  November  and  December 
hatched  pullets  are  the  smallest  of  all. 

Floor  Litter  will  not  stay  dry  unless 
the  depth  on  the  floor  is  uniformly 
deep.  Thin  places  near  the  front  of  the 
pen  are  a  common  cause  of  wet  litter. 
If  other  methods  fail,  it  pays  to  use  a 
board  about  midway  of  the  house  to 
hold  the  litter  to  the  front  of  the  house. 
Soft-shelled  eggs  can  often  be  ex¬ 
pected  as  pullets  come  into  laying. 
Feeding  plenty  of  oyster  shell  or  an¬ 
other  good  source  of  calcium  is  about 
all  one  can  do  to  prevent  soft-shelled 
eggs,  provided  of  course  that  the  ra¬ 
tion  has  adequate  vitamin  D  in  it. 

A  laying  ration  carrying  an  abnorm¬ 
ally  large  amount  of  molasses  caused 
watery  droppings  an<j  wet  litter  on  one 
large  commercial  egg  farm.  Changes 
in  the  ration  corrected  the  condition. 

Blood  spots  in  eggs  remain  pretty 
much  of  a  mystery.  When  pullets  are 
too  fat,  blood  spots  are  known  to  be 
prevalent  in  flocks  under  close  super¬ 
vision.  Perhaps  this  is  the  number 
one  reason  for  them. 


REDBI RD 


TRAPNESTED  &  PEDIGREED 
STRAINS— BRED  TO  LAY 

REDBIRD  FARM  CHICKS  are  strong  and 
healthy,  will  grow  rapidly  and  mature  quickly. 
Hatched  from  eggs  produced  on  our  own 
farm,  they  are  the  result  of  35  years  of  care¬ 
ful  breeding  for  vigor,  as  well  as  for  meat  and 
egg  production. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed 
First  Four  Weeks  on  Champion 
Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 

ALL  BREEDERS  STATE  TESTED- 
NO  REACTORS 

R.  I.  REDS —  Our  original  strain,  official 
records  up  to  334  eggs. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES —  Our  own  strain, 

bred  for  both  meat  and  eggs. 

BARRED  ROCKS—  Rugged  New  England 
strain  with  good  body  weight. 

RED-ROCK  CROSS — Selected  breeders 
from  our  own  Red  and  Rock  strains. 
A  preferred  Barred  broiler  cross. 

A  Jk  II  r  5%  DISCOUNT  ON  ORDERS 
OH  V  E  PLACED  BEFORE  FEB.  1. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 
REDBIRD  FARM,  Route  10,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatches  Tues,  <&  Thur  Order  from  nri  rr  write  for 
Catalog.  Non-Sexcd  Pullets  Cockecls 

Hanson  or  Large  Tyne  per  1 00  oei  1 00  per  100 

English  S  C  W.  Leghorns _ $11.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Gasson  SUP  MATING  Leghorns  12.00  22.00  2.00 

Black  Mlhorcas  _  11.00  20.00  2.00 

Banpd  Rocks.  White  Rocks.  AAA 

Sup.  Mating  Rock-Red  Cross —  14.00  18.00  14.00 

N,  Hanip  Reds  (AAA  Sup.)  17.00  22.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mix.  $12.-100,  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHIX 
$11.-100.  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Breeder^  Blood  Tested 
for  B.W.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Sexing  guaranteed. 
95%  Accuracy. 

C.P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa 


CHERRY 


Twenty-nine  years  of  Breeding  and  Hatching  Kxperienee. 
Assures  vou  tire  highest  finality  at  reasonable  prices. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  'Write 
for  FREE  circular. 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate  Per  100  109  100 

BIG  R.O.P.  FOUNDATION  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Grade  AA  WRITE  LEGHORNS - $11.00  $22.00  $4.00 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns -  10.00  20.00  2.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks - - 14.00  . 

New  Hampshires  _  15.00  Straight  Run 

Heavy  assorted  for  broilers - 11.00  Only. 

Less  than  100.  add  lc  per  chick.  Also  started  chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE,  (Prop.),  Box  A,  McA LISTE R V I LLE,  PA. 


Large  Hanson  White  Leghorns,  producers  of  Premium 
White  Eggs.  From  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation  &  earl  v  order  discount.  100%  live  del.  Post  Pd. 

STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY 
H.  M.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

SUNNY  SLOPE  CHICKS 

Shipped  Prepaid  Parcel  Pst  Str.  Pits.  Ckls 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns - $  9.50  $19.00  $4.00 

Barred  Books  _ _ _ 1 1  - 50 —  1 6.00  12.00 

White  Bocks  and  B.  I.  Beds  - 12.00  16.50  12.50 

Special  N.  II.  Beds  direct  from  N.  E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Special  Bock-Bed  Cross  direct  from  N  E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks  _ 8.00  12.00  6.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5,50  per  100.  Better 
Chicks  mean  Better  •  Profits.  All  Bm<iers  Blood  Tested. 
Sexing  95%  guar.  Order  today.  Folder  Free. 

Sunny  Slope  Hatchery,  Dept.  A,  Thompsontown,  Pa. 


□I 


F&MfMSSACgiSk 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Large  type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  valid  New  Hampshire  (Direct)  Reds. 
Straight.  Hun  or  Sexed.  All  Breeders  Blood-tested 
and  culled— Carefully  Selected  for  heavy  weight  & 
high  production  flock  average.  Reasonable  prices. 
Shipments  every  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  free 
literature  describing  our  stock  &  hatchery. 

MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY 
Box  20,  McAlisterville,  pa.,  phone  McA.  4-r-u. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


r? 

Bk  We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leg- 

ggiiwOTP  horns.  Large  Hens  mated  with  males 
from  R.O.P.  Hens.  Straight  Run  $10.00  &  $11.00 
per  100.  Pullets  $20.00  &  $22.00  per  100. 

Cockerels  $2.00  per  100.  „  J  „ 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 

g  m  nu  Bos  Qtmhty  Bloodtested  Chicks. 

BMdI  LnlU\9.  Leading  purebreeds  and  Cross- 

breeds.  Healthy,  well  hatched.  Reasonably  priced. 

Prompt  shipment.  Catalogue. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


SAV-EM  5AV-EM  SAV-EM 

Save  more  birds  in  vour  flock.  Keep  it  in  top  condi¬ 
tion  with  this  new,  proven  treatment.  Every  poultry- 
man  who  has  used  SAV-EM  is  well  satisfied  with  it 
Write  tor  information  today,  or  send  $1.  for  pint 
bottle. 

EAST  HAVEN  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

361  - B  High  St..  EAST  HAVEN  12.  CONN 
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AIR 
EXPRESS 

service  to 
Middle  West 
and  far  South 


Compare  the  breeding — com- 
:pare  the  prices — here’s  your 
'chance  to  get  official  R.O.P. 

Sired  Chicks  direct  from  the , 
breeder  for  less  than  you’d  ex¬ 
pect.  U.  S.  Approved 
New  Hampshires,  R.  I. 

Reds,  White 
and  Barred 
Rocks, White 
Leghorns. 

Don’t  fail  to 

get  this  book  IT  S  FREE ! 

Gives  breeding  facts  be¬ 
hind  Pine  Top  Chicks. 
Shows  how  you  can  make 
more  with  genuine  Pine 
Top  Strain  stock.  A  post 
card  brings  catalog  and 
price  list. 

,  PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS 

i  I  Manchester,  New  Hampshire 


NO  INCREASE 


V Uid,  yean,! 

BUCK  UP  YOUR  PROFITS  WITH 

BUCK’S  CHICKS 

TOP  QUALITY  BRED  FOR  PROFITS 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  PASSED 
Early  order  discount 
BARRED  ROCKS  BARRED  CROSSES 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Van  Duzer  Poultry  Farm 

SUGAR  LOAF,  N.  Y.  Box  37A 

Tel.  Chester  31 


CUNNYBROOK 


PROFIT -BRED 

CHICKS 

All  Breeders  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  Baby  Chicks — Started  Pullets — 
Sexed  Pullets.  Sunnybrook  Chicks  do 
live,  mature  fast  and  lay  heavy 


New  Hampshires,  White  Legnorns, 
Barred  Rocks  White  Rocks,  Rhode 
Islano  Reds,  Crosses.  Wr.te  for 
free  folder  and  new  low  prices. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms 
A.  Howard  Finqar 
Box  A.  Phone  504  Hudson, N  Y. 


NOW  AVAILABLE! 

Breeding  males  while  they  last! 
U.  5.  R.  O.  P.  and  U.  S.  Approved. 
U.  S.  Certified  baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs.  Started  pullets. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  Today.  v 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm 

Route  1,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


tWHITt'feOCK 

§|  BABY  *  f  Q  m 

■  CHICKS...  AO*  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 


All  eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglut  TO LM AN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 


BPH4JII 


TOLMAM 


SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

Dept.  B 

ROCKLAND, 
MASS. 


THE  RIGHT  SEED  FOR  1947 

’  For  your  share  of  the  big  profits 
i  ahead  order  Mapes  Chicks  early. 
From  U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum 
Passed  flocks  mated  to  R.O.P. 
sires,  they  have  the  livability, 
fast  growth  and  all  'round  qual¬ 
ity  to  give  you  heavy  production 
of  meat  or  eggs.  Your  choice  of  Barred  Rocks, 
New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross  or 
Rock- Red  Cross.  Write  today  for  prices. 
MAPESP0ULTRY  FARM,  Box  A  Rl,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


THE  FALL  MOLT 

( Continued  from,  Page  21) 
es  the  days  get  shorter  and  shorter. 
When  they  get  so  short  that  not  enough 
light  is  provided  under  natural  con¬ 
ditions,  the  alert  poultryman  turns  on 
the  artificial  lights.  It  is  customary 
with  early  hatched  pullets  to  put  the 
lights  on  by  the  first  of  September 
and  give  them  at  least  13  hours  total 
day,  but  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  most 
people  give  them  14  hours.  You  may  or 
may  not  have  used  lights.  You  do  not 
state.  But  if  you  did  not,  I  think  this 
is  probably  part  of  the  reason  for  the 
molt. 

3.  Inheritance:  The  third  possible 
cause  of  the  fall  molt  is  an  inherited 
tendency  to  quit  production  with  very 
little  provocation.  I  mean  by  that  that 
often  you  will  find  large  flocks  of  pul¬ 
lets — and  some  of  them  may  have  been 
hatched  early — that  continue  to  lay 
without  any  artificial  lights  whatever. 
The  reason  in  such  cases  is  that  their 
parents  have  been  selected  from  flocks 
where  persistency  of  production  is  the 
basis  for  the  selection  of  the  breeders. 
You  may  or  may  not  have  taken  this 
factor  into  consideration  when  you  or¬ 
dered  your  baby  chicks  last  year,  or 
your  stock  if  you  purchased  it  already 
started.  If  you  did  not,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  this  year  you  be  very  posi¬ 
tive  about  the  egg  producing  and  per¬ 
sistency  of  laying  of  the  parents  of 
your  chicks. 

—  a. a.  — 

ANTU  FOR  RAT  ATVD 
MOUSE  CONTROL 

Now  that  wartime  security  restric¬ 
tions  have  been  lifted,  a  new  and  ef¬ 
fective  product  can  be  recommended 
to  you  for  rat  and  mouse  control.  It 
sells  under  the  name  of  “Antu”.  The 
three  dollar  name  is  Alphanapthyl- 
thiourea. 

It  is  a  powder  which  has  a  grey  ap¬ 
pearance  when  exposed  to  air.  You 
can  put  it  on  bait,  sprinkle  it  on  the 
runways,  put  it  in  drinking  water,  but 
you  must  use  it  exactly  as  is  recom¬ 
mended.  If  rats  do  not  get  a  killing 
dose  the  first  time,  they  are  likely  to 
develop  an  immunity  to  it.  It  is  best 
to  use  it,  then  wait  30  days  before 
repeating. 

I  must  warn  that  Antu  is  a  poison 
and  must  be  handled  with  extreme 
care.  Some  poultrymen  have  lost  their 
cats,  probably  because  they  ate  rats 
and  mice  poisoned  by  Antu.  Better 
confine  your  pets  while  using  it. 

Here  are  several  methods  of  using 
Antu.  You  will  find  it  effective  to  em¬ 
ploy  more  than  one  method  when  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  the  cleanup.  You 
can: 

1.  Sprinkle  on  ground  corn  or  mash, 
meat,  cut  apples,  sweet  potatoes, 
chicken  or  turkey  heads  or  other  bait 
that  rats  like.  Scatter  the  bait  in  a 
thin  layer  over  the  floor.  Dust  some 
Antu  over  the  bait  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  floor  or  ground. 

2.  Dust  Antu  in  rat  burrows  with 
a  dust  gun. 

3.  Mix-  with  flour  (15-25%)  and 
spread  on  runways. 

4.  Dust  on  floor  of  closed  rooms  or 
cellars. 

Mix  Antu  with  drinking  water 
(5-10%)  and  place  in  small  dishes 
where  the  rats  come  for  water.  This 
is  particularly  effective  if  there  are  no 
other  drinking  places. 

6.  Mix  with  poultry  mash  or  ground 
grains  (2-5%). 

When  handling  Antu,  take  precau¬ 
tions  not  to  inhale  it.  If  it  is  swallow¬ 
ed  accidently  by  children,  cause  vomit¬ 
ing  with  a  mixture  of  salt,  soap  or 
mustard  in  warm  water.  Call  a  physi¬ 
cian. — G.  T.  Klein. 

—  A. A.  —  * 

Chopped  Hay,  corn  stover  and  saw¬ 
dust  are  litters  not  commonly  used 
which  will  do  reasonably  well  in  lay¬ 
ing  pens.  # 


MAKE  2-WAY  PROFITS 
with  this  DUAL-PURPOSE  bird/ 

O  HUBBARD’S 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Balanced -Bred  for  More  Eggs,  More  Meat ! 


There’s  a  big  demand  for  both 
eggs  and  meat.  This  is  the  year 
to  raise  both.  And  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires  give  you  both 
—more  eggs  and  more  meat! 

When  you  select  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires,  you  get  the 
benefit  of  a  balanced  breeding 
program.  Our  20  years  of  pedi¬ 
gree  breeding  and  progeny 
testing  will  give  you  chicks 
that  live,  grow  fast,  feather 
rapidly,  and  develop  into  pul¬ 
lets  that  stand  up  under  the 
strain  of  heavy  laying— cocker¬ 
els  that  get  to  market  quickly. 


This  year  select  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires.  Make  2-way 
profits! 


Every  Hubbard  chick  is 
backed  by  a  thirty-day  full 
satisfaction  guarantee.  Sexed 
day-old  pullet  and  cockerel 
chicks  available.  Cross-breds 
for  heavy-meated  broilers. 
Weekly  hatches.  Write  for  free 
catalog. 


Buy  direct 
from  the 
BREEDING 
SOURCE! 
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Inntfffi  Breeding  If 


CATALOG 

FREE 

Get  this 
book  that 
covers 
poultry 
tor  the 
BUSI¬ 
NESS 

Poultrymanl 


V? 


Announcing  Developments  Worked  Out  in  Co-op¬ 
eration  with  Leading  Eastern  Poultrymen 

Paying  BIG  profits  frbm  small  backyard  flocks,  too!  Wene’8 
phenomenal-laying  WHITE-EGG  CROSS  for  egg  farm¬ 
ers;  Wene's  U.  S.  Copyrighted  ABU-WHITE  BROILER 
CROSS — yellow  skin  and  legs,  extra  plump,  very  fast 
feathering  and  maturing.  Other  commercially  profitable 
purebreeds  and  crossbreeds.  HEN-BREEDER  R.  O.  P. 
SIRED  White  Leghorns  (200-300  Egg  Blood) ,  R.O.P.  Sired  ' 
\  heavy  breeds:  New  Hampshires.  Reds,  Rocks,  etc.  Shipped 
\by  AIR  or  rail.  Sexed,  if  desired.  Replacement  Guarantee. 

•  Write  for  Details  and  Early  Order  Discounts. 


U.  S.  N.  J. 
APPROVED 
&  Pullorum 
Controlled 
,800,000  Hatch¬ 
ing  Capacity 
Hatches 
Year  Around 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  A4  ,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


BABY  AND  STARTED  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested.  All  Commercial  R.  I.  REDS,  N.  H. 
REDS,  ROCK  CROSS,  WHITE  ROCKS. 

Year  around  service.  Circulars  and  Prices. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  Mareellus,  N.  Y. 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
eggs.  2,000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM.  MILFORD.  MASS 


Specializing  in  Sex-Link  Pullets  for  Eggs,  New 
Hampshires  for  Meat;  also  Reds,  Rocks,  Crosses. 
Reserve  1947  needs  early.  1947  Calendars  now 
available. 

PILCH’S  CHICKS,  Box  A,  Thompsonville,  Cona. 
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A  NEWER  METHOD 
OF  CLEANING 
MILKING  MACHINES 


THIS  PIECE  OF  PAPER 
MAKES  THE 
BEST  MILKER  BETTER 
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BflBSON  BR0S.C0.0FN.Y.,  842  W.  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  4,N.Y. 

CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SEATTLE  •  KANSAS  CITY 
TORONTO  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  HOUSTON  •  ATLANTA 


By  HARLOW  L.  PENDLETON 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture 


No  Sir!  When  a  Surge  User  gets  Surge  Money  Making 
Milking  in  his  barn,  he  never  wants  to  milk  by  hand  again  . . . 
not  even  for  one  milking. 

That’s  why  your  Surge  Service  Dealer  calls  on  every'Surge 
*  User  in  his  territory  at  least  once  a  year . . .  your  Surge  Service 
Dealer  has  to  be  sure  that  each  Surge  Unit  keeps  right  on 
delivering  the  same  fast  milking  efficiency  that  it  did  the 
day  he  installed  it! 

This  insurance  against  hand  milking  is  part  of  every  Surge 
Milker  . . .  this  Surge  Service  is  guaranteed  by  the  Packing 
Slip  glued  to  the  box  the  Surge  comes  in. 

. . .  never  have  to  milk  by  hand?  Ask  the  Surge  User! 

**No  Sir,  not  once  since  I  got  Surge  Milking  in  my  barn!” 


BIG  BARN— BIG  DOOR 
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George  Burrows,  Center  Village,  Broome  County,  New  York,  dairyman,  demonstrates 
the  ease  with  which  he  can  handle  this  giant  14'x24'  door  in  his  new  barn.  At  the 
time  of  installation  it  was  the  largest  ever  put  out  by  the  Overhead  Door  Company. 
A  load  of  hay  turned  over  on  a  hot  tractor  while  trying  to  negotiate  the  small  door  of 
the  old  barn  and  the  whole  structure  was  lost  in  the  fire  that  followed — hence  George 
insisted  on  a  huge  door  for  his  new  100-stanehion  barn.  Other  efficient  innovations 
incorporated  in  the  new  barn  include  automatic  gutter  cleaners  and  electric  screens. 


BECAUSE  the  brush-washing  of 
milking  machines  is  both  time-con¬ 
suming  and  frequently  inefficiently  ac¬ 
complished,  a  method  of  flushwashing 
using  a  surface-active  wetting  agent  is 
herein  outlined.  This  new  type  of  clean¬ 
er,  instead  of  hydrolyzing  like  soap  or 
alkaline  cleaners,  is  able,  by  reducing 
the  tension  of  the  surface,  to  penetrate 
rapidly.  In  so  doing,  the  milk  film  left 
after  the  milking  period  is  softened, 
thus  causing  a  better  contact  between 
the  solution  and  the  metal  surface  to 
be  cleaned. 

Any  dairyman  can  determine  for 
himself  whether  his  cleaning  compound 
contains  a  wetting  agent  by  sprinkling 
a  small  amount  in  a  glass  of  water.  If 
foam  occurs,  a  wetting  agent  is  pres¬ 
ent. 

The  Procedure 

To  clean  the  milking  machine,  the 
washing  solution  is  prepared  by  dis¬ 
solving  one  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
the  wetting  agent  detergent  in  2.5 
gallons  (one  pailful)  of  hot  water 
(120°-130°  Fahr.) 

1.  Immediately  after  milking,  the  so¬ 
lution  is  drawn  into  the  milker  unit, 
raising  and  lowering  the  teat  cups  to 
scrub  them  as  the  solution  flows  in. 

2.  The  unit  is  shaken  vigorously  to 
rinse  same  completely  on  the  inside. 

3.  The  teat  cups  are  opened  at  the 
socket  and  placed  with  milker  pail  head 
in  the  wash-water  bucket. 

4.  The  flushing  solution  in  milker 
pail  is  now  poured  over  the  pail  head 
and  opened  teat  cups. 


5.  The  claw  cup  is  removed,  washed 
and  replaced  while  the  head  and  teat 
cups  are  still  in  bucket  of  washing  so¬ 
lution;  the  seal  rubber  ring  and  outside 
of  metal  parts  are  washed  with  a  soft 
brush. 

6.  A  pailful  of  hot  water,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  160°  Fahr.,  "Is  then  pumped  into 
the  milker  unit. 

7.  The  milker- pail  head  and  teat 
cups  are  rinsed  with  hot  water  from 
the  milker  unit. 

The  entire  flushing  operation  need 
not  take  over  five  minutes  after  a  rou¬ 
tine  is  established.  Inflations  may  then 
be  hung  up  on  a  solution  rack  and 
filled  with  a  0.4%  lye  solution  while 
milker  pail  is  inverted  on  metal  rack 
to  drain  and  dry.  Just  previous  to  next 
milking,  the  lye  solution  is  drained 
from  tubes  and  same  rinsed  by  drawing 
through  the  unit  2.5  gallons  of  a  chlor¬ 
ine  solution  (100-200  parts  per  million 
of  available  chlorine).  If  preferred, 
after  the  milking  period  the  unit  may 
be  thoroughly  rinsed  by  drawing  a  pail 
of  cold  water  into  same  previous  to  the 
hot  “flush”  solution,  though  this  is  not 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  Results 

In  an  experiment  conducted  at  three 
farms  and  each  using  a  different  wet¬ 
ting  agent  cleaning  compound,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results  were  obtained: 

1.  When  milking  units  were  rinsed 
with  cold  water  previous  to  the  flush¬ 
washing  solution,  bacteria  counts  were 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now! 


We  are  now  accepting  and' 
filling  1947  orders  in  the 
order  received.  But  suitable 
lumber  and  other  materials  are* 
short!  Therefore,  the  earlier 
you  place  your  order,  the 
earlier  you  will  get  your  new 
Unadilla. 

Don’t  accept  a  substitute,  wait 
for  the  patented  feature  Una¬ 
dilla.  An  investment  now  in  a 
Unadilla  Silo  means  years  of 
profitable  silo  satisfaction  for 
you.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Raise  MORE  Pigs 


with 

S CAMPBELL’S  " 

"Pig-Saver”  Brooder 

Keeps  pigs  or  lambs  from  freezing  .  .  .  helps 
reduce  death  losses  from  sow  crushing. 
Should  easily  pay  for  itself  in  one  season. 
Low  current  cost.  Just  plug  it  in. 

All  steel,  reinforced.  Big  enough  for  largest 
litter  .  .  .  32”  sides,  45”  front,  12”  high. 
8  ft.  cord. 

Model  fij*  Q  7(C 

544  Infra-red  bulb  heater .  V 

542  250  W  Chromelox  heater, 

thermostat,  pilot  light,  4  A  Eft 

thermometer .  J.’r.UV 

HEATING  UNITS  TO  BUILD  YOUR  OWN 


$3.75 

8.75 


547  Same  as  in 
Mod.  544. . 

545  Same  as  in 
Mod.  542. . 

See  your  dealer,  or  order 
direct.  Express  prepaid. 

H.  D.  CAMPBELL  CO. 

418  6th  St.,  Rochelle,  III. 


YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


Shows  you  how  to  build  and 
use  a  successful  system  .  .  . 

This  32-page  book  tells  in  words, 
pictures,  and  diagrams  how  to  use 
electric  fence  to  farm  the  mod¬ 
em,  money-making  way.  Shows 
how  to  plan  your  fence  system — 
how  to  select  materials  and  con¬ 
troller.  How  to  build  fence  for 
temporary  or  permanent  use. 
Gives  proper  wire  heights,  tips 
on  training  livestock.  Tells  how 
to  avoid  mistakes  —  many  other 
valuable  helps.  Send  postcard 
or  letter  today  for  your  free  copy. 

The  Prime  Mfg.  Co. 

1655  S.  First,  Milwaukee  4,  Wis. 


FENCING  FOrY.r 


All-Purpose  Steel  Fencing.  Poul¬ 
try  Fencing  and  Netting.  Welded 
Wire  Fabrics,  Field  Fence, 
Barbed  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Elec¬ 
tric  Fence  Controllers.  Chain 
Link  Fence,  Chestnut  Post  and 
Rail  Fencing,  Hurdle  Fences, 
Gates.  Other  Farm  Values. 

ARN  OLD-DA  IN  CORP. 

BOX  14,  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


Albert  Lapp,  Rl,  Attica,  N.  Y. 


Wood  is  bringing:  tbe  highest  prices  ever  known.  There  is  a  big 
deroand  everywhere.  Use  an  OTTAWA  Log  Saw,  easily  operated. 
P«ns  trees,  saws  limbs.  Turn  your  wood  lot  into  money. 

OTTAWA  MFC,  CO.,  |33l  Wood  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
comparable;  hence  the  assumption  that 
the  pre-rinse  can  be  eliminated  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

2.  Brush  washing  of  units  during  one 
week  following  the  initial  two  weeks  of 
flush-washing  did  not  reduce  bacteria 
counts.  On  the  contrary,  they  increased 
slightly. 

3.  Cold  water  rinsing  of  milker  pails 
only  after  the  P.  M.  milking  had  no 
appreciable  effect  on  bacteria  counts. 

4.  After  7  days  of  flush-washing,  the 
metal  surfaces  of  the  milking  units 
were  either  clean  or  showed  only  slight 
milk  stone,  and  the  condition  of  the 
heads  was  even  more  pronounced  in 
their  absence  of  deposits.  This  increased 
only  slightly  toward  the  end  of  the  14 
days  of  flush-washing. 

5.  In  the  hands  of  a  careful  operator 
practicing  a  definite  routine,  machine 
units  can  be  washed  clean  and  in  much 
less  time  than  the  old,  laborious  method 
of  brush-washing,  particularly  if  some 
brush  washing  is  done  intermittently. 

—  a.a.  — 

DISKING  PASTURES 
FOR  SEEDING 

In  preparing  many  pasture  lands  in 
a  low' state  of  fertility  for  new  seeding, 
disking  is  more  successful  than  plow¬ 
ing  as  it  leaves  the  organic  matter  on 
the  surface  to  reduce  erosion,  according 
to  Vermont  extension  authorities.  They 
say:  “To  prevent  the  existing  vegeta¬ 
tion  from  choking  out  the  new  seed¬ 
lings,  it  is  necessary  to  kill  or  weaken 
it  before  establishing  the  large  grasses 
and  legumes.  In  general,  the  cutaway 
disk  is  the  most  effective  implement 
for  this  since  the  ordinary  disk  is  too 
light  for  effective  tillage. 

“The  establishment  of  the  large 
grass  and  legume  species,  such  as 
timothy,  brome  grass,  Ladino  and  red 
clover,  accompanied  by  the  application 
of  adequate  quantities  of  lime,  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  potash,  will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  productivity  of  poor  pas¬ 
tures.  The  best  time  to  start  disking 
your  pasture  is  after  corn  harvest  in 
the  fall.  Disk,  lime,  and  fertilize  then 
and  start  seeding  just  before  the 
ground  thaws  out  in  the  spring.” 

—  a.a.  — 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY,  N.  Y., 
COOPERATES  IN 
“FRIENDSHIP  SALE” 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 
tion.  Much  assistance  and  preparation 
for  the  event  were  provided  by  the 
Suffolk  County  Home  Bureau  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Vera  F.  Brush,  Home 
Demonstration  Agent. 

A  state-wide  project  to  help  women 
market  their  products  profitably  is  al¬ 
ready  under  way  in  New  York  State. 
All-day  meetings  were  held  last  year 
in  Rochester  and  Glens  Falls  by  coop¬ 
erating  agencies,  including  Cornell 
University,  New  York  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Home  Bureaus,  New  York  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Woman’s  National  Farm 
and  Garden  Association,  New  York 
State  Extension  Service,  and  New 
York  Women’s  Council.  More  meet¬ 
ings  are  to  be  held  in  the  future,  and 
it  only  remains  for  the  women  them¬ 
selves  to  take  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  which  are  being  offered  to 
them  to  market  the  products  of  their 
hands. 

—a.a. — 

DURING  THE  WINTER  MONTHS 

many  cows  do  not  drink  enough  water 
for  maximum  milk  production.  Cows 
supplied  water  in  their  stanchions  will 
drink  nearly  20  per  cent  more  water 
than  those  watered  twice  daily,  and 
produce  3V2%  more  milk  and  10.7% 
more  butterfat  (Iowa  State  College 
test).  One-third  of  the  water  in  the 
tests  was  taken  at  night. 

—  a.a.  — 

It  takes  4.65  quarts  of  milk  to  make 
one  pound  of  cheese.  One  pound  of 
butter  requires  9.77  quarts  of  milk. 


Everything  You've  Been  Wanting 

•  •in  a  LOW-COST  Tractor 


_  ^  Why  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  complete,  less  conven¬ 
ient,  less  capable,  when  you  can  get  the  Case  "VAC”  at  a  popular 
price?  It’s  the  only  tractor  in  its  size  and  price  class  that  gives 
you  as  regular  or  optional  equipment  all  of  these  things: 

Full  2-row  power,  plenty  for  two  plow  bottoms  under  ordinary 
conditions,  one  where  plowing  is  tough.  Four  forward  gear 
speeds,  to  make  the  most  of  eager  engine  power  in  every  field 
job  and  in  safe,  swift  hauling.  Case  valve-in-head  engine  that 
holds  its  steady  pull  when  throttled  down,  saves  gear-shifting. 
Case  full-swinging  drawbar  that  makes  turns  shorter,  easier, 
with  full  load;  locks  itself  rigid  when  backing. 

^  Cultivators  for  the  "VAC”  are  up  in  front,  easy  to  see. 
Cultivator,  engine  and  axle  all  have  big  crop  clearance.  Hy¬ 
draulic  lift  controls  implements  at  a  touch.  Quick-dodge  steer¬ 
ing  and  sure-footed  traction  for  fast,  close  cultivation.  Right-side 
belt  pulley,  center-line  power  take-off,  toe-touch  turning  brakes, 
deep-cushioned  safety  seat,  electric  starter  and  lights — all  make 
more  comfort,  more  convenience. 

Like  the  bigger  Case  tractors  the  "VAC”  has  ENDURANCE 
— the  quality  that  enables  it  to  work  long  days  with  little  chance 
°f  nnsh«p-N!!Udiefc^Iong  years  with  low  upkeep.  It  means  full 
performance  and  fuffegHtomy  year  after  year,  power  to  see  you 


Keep  in  touch  with  your  Case  dealer. 

Production  of  "VAC”  tractors  is  in  fall 
swing,  but  thousands  of  farmers  want 
them.  Write  for  catalog.  For  latest  in¬ 
formation  on  tractors  and  on  any 
implements  you  may  need,  also  about 
his  arrangements  for  low-cost  financing 
of  time  sales  with  local  banks,  see  your 
Case  dealer.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  A-l  1, 
Racine,  Wis. 


The  Case  6-foot  "A,”  most  capable 
combine  ever  built  for  grains,  beans, 
grasses,  legumes  and  seed  crops. 


t 
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'H&e  WHAT  YOU 


By  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


TTCUAC 


Ii 


'N  the  storeroom  or  farm  freezer 
is  the  foundation  of  a  lot  of  good 
^things  for  the  table.  Although  most 
of  them  are  good  enough  “as  is,” 
a  little  imagination  can  do  a  lot  to 
ease  over  the  period  before  garden- 
fresh  stuff  comes  in  once  more.  This 
■A  applies  particularly  to  canned  foods  or 
root  crops. 

Plain  cooking  before  serving  suffices 
for  part  of  the  time,  but  for  special  oc¬ 
casions  special  treatment  is  in  order: 

HAM  SOUFFLE 

4  tablospoons  butter  I  cup  cooked  ham 

4  tablespoons  flour  I  cup  milk 

3  eggs,  separated  Salt,  pepper,  paprika 

Chop  ham  finely.  Melt  the  butter, 
combine  with  flour,  and  gradually  add 
the  milk  and  egg  yolks.  Cook  until 
thick  and  season  with  salt,  pepper  and 
paprika.  Add  finely  chopped  ham,  then 
well-beaten  egg  whites.  Pour  into  a 
buttered  mold,  set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water 
and  bake  in  moderate  oven  until  firm. 

If  cooked  in  a  buttered  ring  form, 
turn  out  on  platter  and  fill  the  center 
with  cooked  potato  balls  rolled  in  pars¬ 
ley  butter. 

CHICKEN  AND  ASPARAGUS 


l'/2  cups  canned  chicken 
(boned) 

Ji/g  cups  asparagus  tips 
S  tablespoons  butter 

$  tablespoons  flour 


1  teaspoon  salt 

2  cups  milk 

I  pimiento,  cut  in  strips 
Vi  cup  grated  American 
cheese 


Spread  chicken  in  bottom  of  large 
Shallow  baking  dish.  Drain  liquor  from 
asparagus.  Melt  butter  in  saucepan; 
blend  in  flour  and  salt;  add  asparagus 
liquor  and  milk.  Cook  and  stir  until 
mixture  thickens  and  begins  to  boil; 
pour  half  of  this  sauce  over  chicken. 
Arrange  asparagus  in  layer  on  top; 
Cover  with  remaining  sauce.  Garnish 
with  pimiento  strips,  sprinkle  with 
grated  cheese  and  bake  in  moderately 
hot  oven  at  425°  F.  about  15  minutes 
until  delicately  browned.  (Serves  6). 

AMERICAN  CHOP  SUEY 

2  cups  macaroni 
iVi  inch  cube  salt  pork 
(14  pound) 

214  cups  tomatoes 

Cube  salt  pork  finely  and  fry  until 
light  brown.  Add  onions  finely  sliced 
and  cook  until  very  light  brown.  Add 
beef  and  cook  together  until  meat  is 
cooked.  Then  add  macaroni  which  has 


2  large  onions 
14  cup  water 
2  cups  chopped  beef 
Saif  Pepper 


been  cooked  until  tender.  Add  tomato, 
water  and  seasonings.  Let  simmer  for 
15  minutes  or  until  flavors  are  well 
blended.  (Serves  6). 

TANGY  GREEN  BEANS  WITH  CABBAGE 

I  small  head  cabbage  %  teaspoon  salt 
I  cup  liquid  from  beans  Dash  pepper 
214  cups  cooked  green  2  tablespoons  pickle  rel  - 
beans  'sh  OR 

14  cup  French  dressing  Vinegar 

Cut  cabbage  into  thin  wedges;  add 
liquid  from  beans,  bring  to  a  boil,  then 
reduce  heat.  Simmer  covered  about  6 
minutes.  Drain.  (There  should  be  very 
little  excess  liquid).  Add  drained  beans 
and  remaining  ingredients.  Simmer 
gently  about  5  minutes.  (Serves  8). 

CAULIFLOWER  WITH  INDIA  CURRY 
SAUCE 

I  medium  head  cauliflower  2  cups  boiling  water 
I  teaspoon  salt 

Remove  green  leaves  of  cauliflower 
and  discard  them.  Wash  cauliflower 
thoroughly  and  place  in  boiling  water 
to  which  salt  has  been  added.  Cook  un¬ 
til  tender.  Drain,  saving  1  cup  of  vege¬ 
table  water  for  the  sauce.  Place  cauli¬ 
flower  in  serving  dish.  (-Serves  6). 

India  Curry  Sauce 

2  tablespoons  butter  I  teaspoon  curry  powder 

4  tablespoons  minced  onion  2  tablespoons  flour 
4  tablespoons  diced  apple  I  cup  cauliflower  water 
14  teaspoon  salt  Watercress  or  parsley 

Melt  butter  and  add  the  minced  onion 
and  diced  apple;  cook  slowly  until 
tender.  Add  salt,  curry  powder  and 
flour,  stirring  until  well  blended  with 
onion  and  apple  mixture.  Slowly  add 
cauliflower  water,  stirring  constantly. 
Cook  over  low  heat  about  7  minutes. 
Pour  sauce  over  cauliflower  head;  gar¬ 
nish  with  watercress  or  parsley  and 
serve  at  once,  piping  hot.  This  sauce 
is  equally  good  for  frozen  or  canned 
cauliflower,  also  for  broccoli. 

TUNA  FISH  AND  VEGETABLE  CUSTARD 

I  cup  tuna  fish,  chop'd  fine  Vi  teaspoon  salt 
4  eggs  Vs  teaspoon  pepper 

2  tablespoons  butter  'A  cup  stuffed  sliced  olives 

I  cup  cooked  peas  OR 

1  tablespoon  minced  onion  I  tablespoon  minced  green 

2  cups  milk  pepper. 

Melt  butter  and  cook  minced  onion 
a  few  minutes  but  do  not  brown.  Beat 
eggs  slightly,  add  milk,  melted  butter 
and  onion  and  other  ingredients.  Pour 
into  buttered  baking  dish  or  into  in¬ 
dividual  baking  molds.  Place  in  pan  of 
hot  water  to  depth  of  about  one  inch. 


CANNED  FISH  OR  COOKED  MEAT,  eggs  and  milk  combine  with  vegetables  and  season¬ 
ings  to  make  this  tempting  fish  and  vegetable  custard.  Photo  by  National  Dairy  Council 


IN  THE  FREEZER  or  on  the  cellar  shelves  you  will  always  have  the  makings  of  this 
vegetable  casserole  with  dumplings.  Photo  by  Corning  Glass  Works 


Bake  at  325°  F.  for  40  minutes  for  in¬ 
dividual  custards  or  60  to  75  minutes 
for  large  custard.  Test  by  inserting  a 
clean  silver  knife  in  the  center  of  the 
custard.  If  it  comes  out  clean  custard 
is  done.  Other  fish  and  meat  suitable 
for  use  in  this  recipe  are  salmon,  chick¬ 
en  or  ham,  chopped  fine  or  put  through 
grinder,  instead  of  the  tuna  fish. 

(Serves  6). 

VEGETABLE  CASSEROLE  WITH  DUMPLINGS 

i/2  pound  cooked  pork  I  cup  cooked  tomatoes, 

'A  cup  onion,  finely  diced  drained 

I  tablespoon  butter  *  I  cup  liquid  from  vege- 
I  cup  cooked  corn,  drained  tables 
I  cup  cooked  peas,  I  Vi  teaspoons  salt 

drained  I  tablespoon  flour 

Cut  meat  into  small  cubes.  Brown 
meat  and  diced  onion  in  melted  butter. 
Add  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  liquid  and 
salt.  Heat  until  mixture  begins  to 
bubble.  Pour  into  two-quart  baking 
dish.  Sprinkle  flour  over  the  top. 
(Serves  6).  Dumplings 

I  Vi  cups  flour,  sifted  3  teaspoons  baking  powder 

1  teaspoon  salt  2  tablespoons  fat 

%  cup  milk 

Sift  together  flour,  salt  and  baking 
powder.  Cut  fat  into  dry  ingredients 
until  it  is  the  size  of  lima  beans.  Add 
milk  until  mixture  sticks  together. 
Drop  by  tablespoons  on  top  of  hot 
casserole  mixture.  Put  cover  on  dish 
and  bake  about  25  minutes  in  a  mod¬ 
erately  hot  oven  (400°  F.) 

CORN  LOAF 

3  cups  canned  com  I  teaspoon  salt 

3  tablespoons  butter  V2  teaspoon  paprika 

i/2  cup  cream  Va  cup  fino  bread  crumbs 

2  t’bl’spoons  minced  pepper  2  eggs 

Mix  com,  seasonings  and  cream.  Add 
butter  melted  and  egg  yolks.  Beat 
whites  well  and  fold  in.  Pour  into  but¬ 
tered  baking  dish.  Cover  top  with 
bread  crumbs  and  place  in  pan  of  hot 
water.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  about 
25  minutes,  'ij 

RUBY  LUNCHEON  SALAD 

I  packac^k  lemon  gelatin  l'/2  cups  canned  beets 
I  pint  water,  minus  3  Shredded  cabbage 
tablespoons  Green  peeper 

3  tablespoons  vinegar  V2  teaspoon  salt 

Boil  beets  in  liquid  from  jar  for  30 
minutes.  Allow  to  cool.  Dissolve  gela¬ 
tin  in  water  according  to  directions  on 
package.  Add  vinegar  and  salt.  Chill; 
when  beginning  to  thicken,  fold  in 
beets,  which  have  been  drained  and 
diced.  Turn  into  individual  molds  and 
chill.  Unmold  and  garnish  with  shred¬ 
ded  cabbage  into  which  minced  green 
pepper  has  been  stirred,  b-  -  * 


TOMATO  SALAD 


2  cups  tomato  juice 
I  package  lemon-flavored 
gelatin 

I  cup  stiredded  cabbage 
I  cup  finely  cut  celery 


I  teaspoon  lemon  juice 
3  or  4  whole  cloves 

1  small  bay  leaf 

2  slices  onion 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 


Simmer  tomato  juice,  bay  leaf,  cloves 
and  onion  for  15  minutes.  Strain,  add 
salt',  pepper  and  lemon  juice.  Measure 
liquid  and  add  hot  tomato  juice  to 


make  2  cups.  Pour  over  lemon  gelatin, 
stir  until  dissolved,  chill  until  partially 
set.  Add  celery  and  turn  into  mold; 
chill  until  firm.  Garnish  with  shredded 
cabbage,  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
If  chilled  in  a  ring  mold  fill  center  with 
shredded  seasoned  cabbage  when  serv- 

mg'  STUFFED  PEACH  SALAD 

Drained,  canned  halves  of  Drained  canned  red  eher- 

peaches  ries  chopped  (allow  2 

Chopped  nutmeats  (allow  I  teaspoons  to  each  peach) 
teaspoon  to  each  peach)  Whipped  cream 
Mayonnaise  dressing  Paprika 

Lettuce  or  shredded  cab¬ 
bage 

Arrange  lettuce  or  shreds  of  cabbage 
on  salad  plate.  Place  half  of  peach 
(hollow  side  up)  on  each.  Fill  the  cav¬ 
ity  with  the  cherry  and  nuts  moistened 
with  a  little  mayonnaise.  Top  with 
whipped  cream,  slightly  sweetened. 

Sprinkle  with  paprika. 

STRAWBERRY  APPLES 
Tart  apples  I  tablespoon  sugar 

Strawberry  jam  V*  teasooon  lemon  juice 

1  egg  white,  beaten  stiff 

Core  apples  and  place  in  baking  dish. 
Fill  cavities  with  jam.  Pour  a  little 
water  into  the  pan  to  keep  from  stick¬ 
ing.  Bake  until  almost  soft,  basting 
frequently.  Remove  from  oven.  On  top 
of  each  apple  place  a  meringue.  Return 
to  oven  and  brown  in  moderate  oven 
for  8  minutes.  To  make  the  meringue 
add  sugar  and  lemon  juice  to  stiffly- 
beaten  egg  white. 

CHERRY  CHARLOTTE 

2  tablespoons  plain  gela-  I  tablespoon  lemon  juicA 

tin  'A  cup  sugar 

(A  cup  cold  water  2  egg  whites 

2'/i  cups  sour  pitted  cherries  6-10  lady  fingers,  vanilla 
and  juice  wafers  or  sponge  cake 

%  cup  sugar  strips 

2  egg  yolks  I  cup  whipping  cream 

Soften  gelatin  in  cold  water.  Combine 
in  a  double  boiler  the  %  cup  sugar, 
cherry  juice,  slightly  beaten  egg  yolks, 
and  lemon  juice.  Cook  until  slightly 
thickened.  Add  gelatin  and  cherries. 
Remove  from  heat  and  chill  until  thick, 
but  not  stiff.  Fold  in  egg  whites  beat¬ 
en  with  sugar,  also  the  whipped  cream. 
Line  a  mold  or  pan  with  lady  fingers 
and  fill  with  gelatin  mixture.  Chill 
thoroughly  and  serve  garnished  with 
some  of  the  cherries  reserved  for  this 
purpose.  (Serves  6-8). 

BLUEBERRY  TARTS 

6  baked  tart  shells  Vs  teaspoon  salt 

2Vi  cups  blueberries  (sirup  I  tablespoon  lemon  Jolea 
packed)  2  tablespoons  currant 

3  tablespoons  sugar  jelly 

2  tablespoons  cornstarch  I  tablespoon  butter 

Drain  blueberries;  remove  any  stems. 
Mix  sugar,  cornstarch  and  salt  in 
saucepan;  add  blueberry  juice.  Cook  15 
to  20  minutes,  until  thick  and  clear, 
stirring  constantly.  Remove  from  heat; 
add  lemon  juice  and  jelly;  fold  in  blue¬ 
berries,  pour*  into  tart  shells;  dot  with 
butter.  Bake  in  hot  oven  at  475°  F. 
about  5  minutes.  Makes  6  three  and 
one-half-inch  tarts. 
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No.  2129.  Minimized  waistline  and 
flaring  skirt  mark  this  princess  dress. 
Note  the  new  shaped  yokes  at  the 
shoulder.  Sizes  12  to  20,  36  to  40.  Size 
36,  3%  yards  35-inch. 

No.  27  62.  Trim  and  important  is  the 
two-piece  dress  or  suit  with  a  panelled 
torso  top.  Three-quarter  or  short 
sleeves.  Sizes  12  to  20.  Size  36,  three- 
quarter  sleeves,  4  yards  39-inch,  or  2% 
yards  54-inch. 

No.  2122,.  Perky  puffed  sleeves,  the 
basque,  and  the  sumptuous  full  skirt 
make  this  a  winner.  Sizes  6,  8,  10,  12, 


PINEAPPLE  DOILY 


THIS  DAINTY  PINEAPPLE  pattern  doily 
number  N-E-405  crochets  about  18  inches 
°!>9  and  is  easy  to  do.  The  pattern  con¬ 
tains  complete  instructions.  Price  10 
eents.  Order  from  Embroidery  Depart¬ 
ment,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10 
North  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


14.  Size  8,  2 14 'yards  35-inch. 

No.  3036.  This  tiny  coat  and  dress 
set  features  the  panelled  front  and 
little  heart-shaped  pockets.  Sizes  1,  2, 
3,  4.  Size  2,  dress,  1 %  yards  35-inch; 
coat,  iys  yards  54-inch. 

No.  2688.  Popular  bib-top  apron  with 
swish  full  skirt  and  big  patch  pocket. 
Cut  in  one  size,  1  yard  35-inch,  114 
yards  binding. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose  fif¬ 
teen  cents  in  coins  for  each  pattern 
wanted.  Add  15  cents  for  our  new  Spring 
Fashion  Book.  Address  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10  North 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

NEW  IDEAS  FOR 
HANDMADE  RITGS 

In  these  days  of  expensive  and  hard- 
to-find  rugs,  why  not  make  your  own  ? 
An  early  American  hooked  rug,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  easily  made  from  woolen 
castoffs.  Directions  for  making  stun¬ 
ning  scalloped  and  block-pattern  hook¬ 
ed  rugs  are  given  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist’s  new  40-page  booklet,  entitled 
NEW  IDEAS  FOR  HANDMADE 
RUGS. 

It  also  has  directions  and  diagrams 
for  attractive  braided,  crocheted,  wov¬ 
en  and  knitted  styles.  There  is  even  a 
lovely  bedroom  rug  you  can  crochet 


ONE-ACT  PLAYS 

If  you  are  interested  in  securing 
good  rural  life  one-act  plays  for 
production  by  amateur  groups, 
write  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Play  Department,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  our  new  list  of 
plays.  Please  enclose  three  cent 
stamp  for  postage. 

These  plays  have  been  especially 
selected  by  American  Agriculturist. 
They  are  35  cents  per  copy  and 
royalty-free  to  amateur  groups. 
The  list  includes  plays  for  both 
adults  and  young  folks. 

American  Agriculturist  is  also 
sponsoring  a  ONE-ACT  PLAY  CON¬ 
TEST,  open  to  anyone  who  can  write 
a  good  one-act  play  or  clever  skit 
about  rural  life.  See  details  of  con¬ 
test  in  our  Nov.  16  issue.  Contest 
ends  March  1.  First  prize  winner 
will  receive  $25,  with  second  and- 
third  prizes  of  $15  and  $10. 


out  of  your  discarded  unmatchable 
stockings. 

To  get  a  copy  of  NEW  IDEAS  FOR 
HANDMADE  RUGS,  send  25  cents  in 
coins  to  American  Agriculturist  Reader 
Service,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

We  also  have  eleven  other  attractive 
booklets  that  you  will  find  helpful. 
They  are: 

Touch  Typewriting  Self-taught. 

Making  Slip-covers  Successfully. 

Change  Your  Weight  for  Beauty's  Sake. 
Beauty  and  Health  Through  Simple  Exer¬ 
cise. 

Success  with  House  Plants  and  Flowers. 
The  New  Book  of  Everyday  Etiquette. 

Let  Me  Tell  Your  Fortune. 

How  to  Write  Letters  for  all  Occasions. 
Practical  Instruction  for  the  Home  Nurse. 
Games  for  Good  Parties. 

How  to  Raise  and  Train  Your  Dog. 

Each  booklet  is  25  cents  and  may  be 
ordered  from  the  above  address.  Each 
one  is  filled  with  expert  advice  and 
helpful  illustrations. 


By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 


DO  you  know  a  former  gardening  en¬ 
thusiast  who  is  ill  and  can  no  longer 
work  outdoors?  If  you  do,  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  give  her  or  him  an  indoor 
vegetable  garden.  It  would  be  an  es¬ 
pecially  welcome  gift  during  the  dull 
days  of  winter. 

Make  it  in  any  shallow  dish.  I  use  a 
low  green  bowl  or  an  old-fashioned 
white  ironstone  china  tureen,  but  a 
square  cake  tin  painted  white  or  green 
would  be  satisfactory.  Put  tiny  stones 
or  broken  crockery  in  the  bottom  for 
drainage  and  fill  with  good  garden 
soil. 

The  background  of  the  garden  may 
be  decorated  in  any  way  you  like.  From 
white  posterboard  I  cut  a  picket  fence 
with  an  open  gate  in  the  center  and 
place  it  at  the  back  of  the  garden. 
I  like  a  path  of  white  sand  leading 
to  the  gate.  If  you  have  two  little 
statuettes  or  attractive  stones,  you 
might  use  these  along  the  path. 

From  your  stored  vegetables  in  the 
cellar  select  small  carrots,  onions  and 
beets  and  plant  them  in  front  of  the 
fence.  Cut  them  off  at  the  bottom  if 
they  are  too  big  to  be  covered  with 
soil.  The  red  beet  leaves  will  give  a 
needed  touch  of  color.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  begin  to  sprout,  plant  tiny  rows 
of  beans,  peas,  and  corn.  Water  well, 
and  to  insure  a  quicker  start  use  one 
of  the  vitamin  preparations.  Make  sure 
that  the  dish  garden  reaches  your  shut- 
in  friend  before  the  seeds  start,  for 
seeing  them  push  up  through  the  soil 
will  revive  happy  memories  of  her  or 
his  own  garden. 

Of  course  any  real  gardener  will 
realize  this  is  just  for  fun,  that  even 
quick  growing  seeds,  such  as  radishes 
or  lettuce,  would  never  reach  matur¬ 
ity  under  ordinary  room  conditions.  But 
they  will  enjoy  the  surprise  of  seeing 
the  plants  come  up  and  watching  them 
grow.  This  garden  will  last  longer  than 
cut  flowers,  and  you  will  have  a  good 
time  planning  and  working  out  new 
ideas  every  time  you  make  one. 

—  A.  A.  — 

NO  MARKS  -  NO  RINGS 

There  will  be  no  marks,  rings  or  dis¬ 
colorations  from  spilled  perfume  and 
toilet  water  if  you  will  keep  your 
dresser  top  protected  with  a  sheet  of 
waxed  paper  under  your  dresser  scarf. 
Whenever  this  paper  becomes  soiled, 
dusty  or  powder  spilled  on  it,  it  can 
be  removed  and  shaken  off  or  wiped  off 
with  a  damp  cloth.  — b.  C. 


CROCHET 

14  GLORIOUS  NEW 

PINEAPPLE 

DESIGNS  IN  10-CENT  BOOK 

•  New,  different  doilies,  bed¬ 
spreads,  tablecloths!  Charming 
vanity  and  table  sets — wonder¬ 
ful  gift  ideas — all  in  book  full  of 
PINEAPPLE  designs.  Get  at 
your  favorite  store,  or  mail  cou¬ 
pon.  Limited  supply;  first  come, 
first  served ! 


CROCHET,  KNIT,  ^Limited  quantities 

TATTING  boo*5  JlOe^h3  0nR0W! 


The  Spool  Cotton  Company.  Dept.  AA-1 
54  Clark  Street,  Newark  4.  New  Jersey 
Please  send  me  the  books  checked  at  10  cents 
each.  Enclosed  is . cents. 

□  No.  2 MO — Pineapple  Designs  (Crochet) 

□  No.  220— Tatting 

□  No.  223 — Chair  Sets  (Crochet) 

□  No.  218 — 100  Edgings  (Crochet) 

□  No.  217 — Doilies  (Crochet) 

□  No.  213 — Teen-Age  Variety 

□  No.  21!) — Bags  (Crochet  and  Knit) 

□  No.  210 — Blouses  and  Dickeys 

□  No.  224 — Woolies  for  Babies 


Name  (please  print) 


Address 


Walter  E.  Benson,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


This  Home-Mixed 
Syrup  Relieves 
Coughs  Quickly 

Needs  No  Cooking. _  Saves  Money. 

The  surprise  of  your  life  is  waiting 
for  you,  in  your  own  kitchen,  when  it 
comes  to  the  relief  of  coughs  due  to 
colds.  In  just  a  moment,  you  can  mix 
a  cough  syrup  that  gives  you  about 
four  times  as  much  for  your  money. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water 
a  few  moments,  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking  needed — it’s  no  trouble  at  all. 
Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid 
honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup.  Then  put 
2V3  ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from  any 
druggist)  into  a  pint  bottle.  Fill  up  with 
your  syrup,  and  you  have  a  full  pint  of 
really  wonderful  cough  medicine.  It 
never  spoils,  lasts  a  family  a  long  time, 
and  children  love  it. 

This  home  mixture  takes  right  hold  of 
a  cough  in  a  way  that  means  business. 
It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irri¬ 
tated  membranes,  and  quickly  eases 
soreness  and  difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well 
known  for  quick  action  in  coughs  and 
bronchial  irritations.  Money  refunded  if 
it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


ee’s 

oiantPETUN|AS 

Exquisitely  ruffled,  , 

^  fringed  and  veined,  I 
%li 5  in.  wide;  scarlets.! 

~,ffpinks,  lavenders, f 
y  copper  colors,  etc.! 

’A25c-Pkt.  postpaid,  10c. 

Burpee’s  Seed  Cataloq  FREE. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

480  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


5  LBS.  QUILT  SCRAPS  $2  p°pS 

BARGE  and  SMAUD— FLORABS.  DOTS 
STRIFES,  RAYONS.  No  C.  O.  D's.  MRS.  iHORN- 
BURGH,  1206  MONROE  (9),  WICHITA  FALLS,  TEX. 
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ONE  MAN 

PRECISION 

Light  Weight  Portable 
Power  Chain  Saw 


ALL  PRECISION  Saws  use  the  well-Known  and 
reliable  2  cycle  3'/2  H.  P.  “PRECISION”  air  cool- 
ed  motor  with  positive  clutch.  Various  sizes  and 
types  of  “PRECISION”  Saws  are  manufactured, 
some  of  which  are  as  follows; 

TYPE  ”1”:  Bow  Saw — cutting  capacity  14”  and 
18”.  suitable  for  felling  and  bucking. 

TYPE  "3”:  With  standard  guide  bars  for  one  or 
two-man  operation,  suitable  for  felling  and  cross¬ 
cutting;  available  in  20”  26”  and  32”  lengths. 

Either  straight  blade  or  bow  frame  are  inter¬ 
changeable  on  any  machine  at  extra  cost  using 
same  motor. 

Weight  »  to  5a  lbs  depending  on  length  if 
guide  bar. 

Full  particulars  on  request.  Prompt  Delivery 

PRECISION  PARTS  LIMITED 

2023  Aylmer  St.  MONTREAL,  QUE 


"UNBLOCK'^ 
DIGESTIVE  TRACT 

And  Stop  Dosing  Your  Stomach 
With  Soda  and  Alkalizers 

Don't  expect  to  get  relief  from  headache,  sour  stom¬ 
ach,  gas  and  bad  breath  by  taking  soda  and  other  alka¬ 
lizers  if  the  cause  of  your  trouble  is  constipation. 

In  this  case,  your  real  trouble  is  not  in  the  stomach 
at  all.  But  in  the  intestinal  tract  where  80%  of  your 
food  is  digested.  And  when  the  lower  part  gets  blocked 
food  may  fail  to  digest  properly. 

What  you  want  for  real  relief  is  something  to  “un¬ 
block”  your  lower  intestinal  tract.  Something  to  clean 
it  out  effectively — help  Nature  get  back  on  her  feet. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  right  now.  Take  them  as  directed. 
They  gently  and  effectively  “unblock”  your  digestive 
tract.  This  permits  all  5  of  Nature's  own  digestive 
juices  to  mix  better  with  your  food. 

You  get  genuine  relief  from  indigestion  so  you  can 
feel  really  good  again. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore — 25«f.  “Unblock” 
your  intestinal  tract  for  real  relief  from  indigestion. 


FREEZER 

PAPER 

LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R  BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 
FULL  LINE  PACKAGES  FOR 
FRUITS  —  VEGETABLES  —  MEATS 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

A.  E.  MacADAM  &  CO.,  Inc. 

95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 
WRITE  TO  DEPT.  A. A. 

FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE  LIST 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

Is  a  monthly  magazine 
crammed  full  of  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  dog  and 
boating  stories  and  pictures, 
invaluable  information  about 
guns,  fishing  tackle,  game 
law  changes  best  places  to 
fish  and  hunt  —  countless 
ideas  that  will  add  -ure 
fun  to  your  days  afield. 

Special  Trial  Offer 

Send  25c  in  stamps  or  coin 
and  we  will  send  you  Hunting 
&  Fishing  for  six  months. 

HUNTING  AND  FISHING 
MAGAZINE,  258 Sportsman’s  Bldg. .Boston.  Massachusetts 


Hunting 

■r  and 

Fishing 


DOUBLE  FRENCH  LILACS 


and  other  lovely  shrubs,  trees  and  flower¬ 
ing  vines.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  S,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


STROUT'S  BLUE  FARM  CATALOG 

27  States — Coast  to  Coost — over  1300  bar¬ 
gains.  MAILED  FREE. 

STROUT  REALTY, 

255-R  4th  Avenue,  New  York  City  10. 


When  writinq  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


New  York  Farm  Conference  Board 
Acts  for  Rural  Children 


THE  New  York  State  Conference 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations,  rep¬ 
resenting  eight  statewide  farm  groups, 
will  ask  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
and  the  Legislature  for  increased  state 
appropriations  for  school  lunches  and 
for  teachers’  salaries,  so  that  rural  pu¬ 
pils  may  be  both  fed  and  educated 
properly. 

These,  and  other  recommendations 
adopted  Dec.  27  by  the  Conference 
Board  at  its  annual  legislative  planning 
session  in  Syracuse,  will  be  presented 
formally  to  the  Governor  and  the  Leg¬ 
islature  in  January.  Henry  Sherwood, 
Pine  Plains,  master  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Board,  presided  because  of  the  illness  of 
Chairman  Frank  M.  Smith,  Springfield 
Center,  president  of  the  Cooperative 
Grange  League  Federation  Exchange. 
Other  organizations  making  up  the 
Conference  Board,  besides  the  State 
Grange  and  G.  L.  F.,  include  the  State 
Farm  and  Home  Bureau  Federations, 
Vegetable  Growers  Association,  Poultry 
Council,  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Associ¬ 
ation. 

The  school  lunch  recommendation 
urges  increased  state  appropriations  to 
supplement  the  $75,000,000  in  federal 
funds  allocated  by  the  last  Congress. 
The  Conference  Board  termed  the  U.  S. 
appropriations  “inadequate,”  and  said 
that  the  “allocation  to  New  York  State 
of  two  cents  for  each  school  lunch  con¬ 
taining  a  half-pint  of  milk,  six  cents 
for  a  Type  B  lunch  and  nine  cents  for 
a  Type  A  lunch  is  only  about  half 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  for  a  full 
school  lunch  program.”  The  Board  cited 
the  value  of  such  a  program,  based  on 
consumption  of  milk,  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  in  building  health  and  in 
creating  good  eating  habits. 

In  calling  for  increased  state  aid  for 


This  sleeveless  knitted  jacket  is 
an  attractive  addition  to  the  blouse 
and  skirt  combination.  Simple  to 
knit  and  requires  very  little  time. 
Pattern  number  N-E-1093  contains 
complete  instructions  for  making 
sizes  32  to  42.  Price,  10  cents. 
Order  from  Embroidery  Department, 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10  North 
Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


the  teaching  program,  the  Board  recit¬ 
ed  the  necessity  of  attracting  good 
teaching  talent,  noted  the  scarcity  of 
teachers,  recalled  the  fact  that  many 
had  left  the  teaching  profession  be¬ 
cause  of  more  lucrative  pay  offered 
elsewhere,  and  said  that  “teachers’ 
salaries  must  be  adjusted  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  or  the  teaching  system  will  decay.” 
The  Conference  Board  also  asked  that 
educational  opportunities  in  vocational 
training  be  expanded  for  rural  boys  and 
girls. 

Other  legislative  recommendations: 

1.  Ask  the  Legislature  to  adopt  a 
10-year  plan  for  the  hard  surfacing  of 
secondary  roads  so  that  all  farms  worth 
farming  may  be  reached  by  year-around 
roads. 

2.  Request  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Works  to  add  to  its  staff  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  engineer  and  land  economist 
who  is  well  trained  in  land  classifica¬ 
tion,  soil  types  and  agricultural  drain¬ 
age,  to  advise  that  department  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  location  and  relocation 
of  state  highways  in  an  effort  to  con¬ 
serve  and  enhance  the  productive 
ability  of  the  good  farmlands  of  the 
state. 

3.  Seek  the  adoption  of  a  long-term 
program  for  reforestation  of  lands  not 
adapted  to  farming.  These  lands,  the 
Board  said,  total  several  million  acres 
in  the  state. 

4.  Recommend  adequate  support  of 
the  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture, 
Home  Economics  and  Veterinary  Medi¬ 
cine,  in  connection  with  their  research 
and  educational  progress,  and  specify 
certain  new  lines  for  research,  includ¬ 
ing  floriculture,  ornamental  horticul¬ 
ture,  control  of  livestock  insects  and 
studies  of  limestone  soils. 

5.  Oppose  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  to  prevent  the  use  of  gasoline  tax 
revenues  for  any  purpose  other  than 
highways. 

6.  Favor  development  of  a  modern 
produce  terminal  in  the  New  York  City 
area,  under,  proper  authority,  to  bring 
about  greater  efficiency  in  marketing. 

7.  Suggest  adoption  of  a  five-year 
program  to  improve  the  facilities  and 
equipment  of  the  state  agricultural  and 
technical  institutes  in  connection  with 
agriculture  and  home  economics. 

8.  Recommend  discontinuance  of  the 
state  law  under  which  children  14  years 
of  age  and  older  can  be  released  for 
emergency  work  on  farms.  (The  Board 
took  the  point  of  view  that  the  place 
for  children  is  in  the  schools). 

9.  Propose  that  the  state  assume  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  vaccinating  cattle 
against  rabies  and  pay  indemnities  for 
cattle  dying  from  rabies. 

The  Board  re-elected  Chairman 
Smith,  Vice  Chairman  Sherwood  and 
Secretary  E.  S.  Foster,  Ithaca. 


NO  BREATH  OF  WIND 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 
The  hour  must  be  profoundly  still; 

No  breath  of  wind  must  blow 
If  you  would  see  the  loveliness 
Of  pine  trees  after  snow. 

The  glistening  fields  stretch  out  for  miles, 
A  world  of  trockless  white. 

O  Wind!  be  hushed  this  winter  hour 
Where  snow  fell  in  the  night. 


KNOCK  KNEES  AND 
FLAT  FEET 

By  Dr.  W.  Schweisheimer 

( Editor’s  Note :  This  is  the  fourth  in 
a  series  of  short  articles  by  Dr. 
Schweisheimer. ) 

NOCK  knees  are  less  frequent  now 
than  in  olden  times.  They  used  to  de¬ 
velop  mostly  when  young  workers  had 
to  lift  heavy  loads.  The  use  of  me¬ 
chanical  devices  today  instead  of  mere 
hands  and  arms  has  made  the  condition 
less  common,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
continuous  standing  at  hard  work  and 
lifting  heavy  loads  may  bring  along 
the  condition,  particularly  with  adol¬ 
escents. 

Whether  weak  feet  and  flat  feet  pro¬ 
duce  fatigue  and  pain  depends  on  the 
kind  of  job  a  person  has  to  do.  A  desk 
worker  or  a  taxi  driver  is  hardly 
hampered  by  flat  feet.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  farmer  who  has  to  stand  and 
walk  the  whole  day,  or  to  lift  and 
carry  heavy  burdens,  suffers  from  pain 
in  foot  and  back,  cramps  in  the  calves, 
and  burning  sensations  in  the  soles  of 
the  feet  unless  something  is  done  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  trouble.  The  feet  have  to 
carry  the  weight  of  the  whole  body, 
and  by  adding  heavy  overweight  in 
lifting  loads,  the  arches  are  pressed 
down.  After  repeated  strain,  they 
stay  down.  A  flat  foot  has  developed. 

Some  farmers  have  an  inborn  tend¬ 
ency  to  weak  feet  and  flat  feet.  Heavy 
lifting  makes  it  worse.  For  farmers 
who  have  trouble  with  their  feet,  there 
is  frequently  no  other  choice  but  to  use 
arch  supports  in  one  form  or  another. 
Thousands  of  people  have  had  good 
results  by  this  method.  There  are  fac¬ 
tory-made  arch  supports  of  different 
sizes  and  shape,  but  for  some  people 
an  individual  support,  especially  con¬ 
structed  to  fit  the  foot,  is  best. 


TABLE  RUNNER  No.  PC-3161  is  most  attractive,  yet  sturdy  enough  for  family  use 
For  crocheting  instructions  send  three  cents  to  Embroidery  Department,  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST ,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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THAWS,  jVOT  <  OLD.  HO 
MOST  WINTER  DAMAGE 
TO  PLANTS 

WINTER  injury  in  gardens  in  cold 
weather  sections  is  not  done  by 
cold  as  a  rule,  but  by  thaws.  It  is  to 
prevent  this  damage  that  mulches  are 
applied  and  not  to  protect  hardy  plants 
from  the  cold. 


Farm  Telephone  Year 

j 


A  contrary  impression  is  widespread 
and  sometimes  leads  to  harm  when 
mulches  are  applied  too  early,  when 
the  soil  is  still  soft,  rather  than  after 
it  has  frozen  hard.  A  very  light  cover¬ 
ing  suffices  to  delay  freezing  a  long 
time  after  the  unprotected  ground  has 
frozen;  and  this  soft  soil  is  often  in¬ 
vaded  by  mice,  who  feed  on  the  plants 
growing  there.  A  light  covering  placed 
over  frozen  ground  prevents  surface 
thawing  which  might  be  accompanied 
by  frost  heaving,  and  standing  water  in 
surface  puddles,  which  would  uproot 
plants  and  bulbs  and  cause  decay. 

A  notable  exception  to  this  rule  in 
sections  where  subzero  temperatures 
are  experienced  is  the  case  of  tender 
and  half-hardy  roses,  especially  the  so- 
called  ever-blooming  or  hybrid-tea  var¬ 
ieties.  The  tops  of  these  roses  can  be 
killed  by  subzero  temperatures,  and 
are  often  protected  by  coverings  of 
leaves  or  straw. 

In  other  cases  the  nature  of  the 
mulch  should  vary  according  to  the 
plants  protected.  There  are  some 
plants  which  do  not  die  down  to  the 
ground  when  winter  sets  in,  but  re¬ 
tain  a  crown  above  the  surface  which 
should  live  through.  Foxgloves  and 
canterbury  bells  are  examples.  Any 
perennial  which  on  examination  after 
freezing  weather  is  seen  to  have  top 
growth  still  alive  belongs  in  this  class. 
It  is  important  that  such  plants  shall 
not  be  smothered  by  a  mulch  which 
shuts  out  air,  since  this  will  usually 
result  in  rotting  and  death.  In  such 
cases  a  mulch  of  corn  stalks,  ever¬ 
green  boughs,  pruned  stems  of  shrubs, 
or  even  an  upturned  basket — any  ma¬ 
terial  which  will  shade  the  ground  with¬ 
out  shutting  out  the  air,  should  be 
chosen.  Plants  of  this  class  should  be 
in  the  high  spots  of  the  border  where 
surface  water  drains  quickly. 

For  plants  whose  tops  disappear  en¬ 
tirely  in  winter,  a  mulch  of  leaves, 
straw  or  manure  is  satisfactory.  But 
when  such  plants  are  well  established 
they  do  not  need  a  mulch.  If  newly 
planted  in  well-spaded  soil,  heaving  ac¬ 
tion  will  be  exaggerated  and  there  will 
be  a.  lack  of  roots  to  anchor  the  plants 
so  that  a  mulch  the  first  season  is  ad¬ 
visable.  The  need  is  greater,  the  later 
planting  has  been  done.  This  same  rule 
applies  to  fall  bulbs,  which  need  protec¬ 
tion  only  when  planted  somewhat  late 
in  newly  spaded  soil.  A  rule  which 
should  not  be  forgotten  is  that  mulches 
should  never  be  applied  to  the  ground 
until  it  has  frozen. 


CONSERVATION  CONTEST  WINNERS— (Left) 
Robert  Bartlett  of  Salisbury,  Mass.,  and 
Robert  Mason  of  Ontario,  New  York,  two 
of  the  state  winners  in  the  1946  National 
4-H  Club  Soil  Conservation  Contest.  State 
winners  were  given  all-expense  trips  to 
the  4-H  Club  Congress  at  Chicago.  Mason 
also  won  a  college  scholarship  of  $200 
as  a  National  winner.  Awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Russel  Firestone,  representing 
the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  spon- 
*ors  of  the  contest. 


During  1946  the  Bell  System  made  rapid  strides 
towards  its  goal  of  bringing  telephones  to  the 


greatest  possible  number  of  farm  families  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

Despite  critical  material  shortages  we  added 
over  300,000  telephones  in  the  rural  areas  we  serve 
more  than  three  times  as  many  as  in  any  previous 
year.  As  part  of  this  big  rural  job,  we  installed 
nearly  300,000  poles  and  130,000  miles  of  wire. 

Important  advances  were  made  in  new  methods 
to  help  spued  the  extension  of  telephone  service  in 
more  remote  rural  areas;  For  the  first  time  we  began 
to  furnish  telephone  service  over  rural  power  lines, 
and  by  means  of  rural  radio.  We  also  successfully 
completed  experiments  on  the  use  of  rural  power¬ 
line  poles  for  both  telephone  and  power  wires. 

Yes,  1946  was  a  big  year  for  our  program  to 
connect  a  million  more  telephones  in  rural  areas 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Today  the  percentage  of 
farms  with  telephones  in  this  country  is  estimated 
to  be  higher  than  ever  before. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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SILVER  MAPLES 

and  other  beautiful  trees  that  provide  qood 
shade  quickly.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  S,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Amanda  J.  Ray,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


EARN  MONEY  QUICKLY,  easily,  pleasantly  showing 
Greeting  Cards,  Stationery,  Wrappings.  No  experience 
needed.  Up  to  100%  Profit.  Send  today  for  Everyday 
assortment  on  approval.  FREE  personal  Stationery 
folder, 

THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS, 

32  Union  Avenue.  Westfield.  Mass. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  pro¬ 
tection  may  he  yours  for  the  asking, 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Simply  send 
name  and  address  to  William  S.  Rice, 
Inc.,  Dept.  102-B,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  fuli 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without 
hard  flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting 
pressure,  here’s  a  Support  that  has 
brought  joy  and  comfort  to  thousands 
—  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses  with 
springs  and  straps  that  bind  and  cut. 
Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give 
freedom  of  body  and  genuine  comfort. 
For  full  information  —  write  today  I 


HARRIS  SKDS 


LOVELY  EASTER  LILIES  IN  YOUR  GARDEN 

Never  before  has  there  been  an  Easter  Lily  which  is  hardy 
in  Northern  gardens.  This  new  one  requires  no  more 
care  than  other  lilies.  Produces  pure  white  fragrant  flowers 
in  August;  twice  the  size  of  Regal  lilies. 

Just  another  example  of  our  efforts  to  bring  you  flowers 
and  vegetables  that  are 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

In  our  new  FREE  CATALOG  you  will  find  this  Hardy 
Easter  Lily,  together  with  hundreds  of  other  flowers  and 
vegetables,  honestly  described  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  23  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 


New  HARDY  Easter  Lily 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

<u<d  Clial I  By  BL  F,  BABCOCK 


BECAUSE  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  young  man  who  has 
leased  my  dairy  is  going  to  receive 
approximately  $125  more  for  his 
January  milk  than  he  would  have 
received.  He  needs  this  money. 

I  am  not  a  League  member,  and 
I  quit  dairying  on  January  1.  But 
I  know  a  courageous  act  when  I  see 
it  and  my  hat’s  off  to  Henry  Rath- 
bun  and  associates  for  having  the 
nerve  to  buck  the  forces  which  were 
trying  to  break  the  butter  market 
prematurely  and  jeopardize  the  flow 
of  milk  to  New  York  City  con¬ 
sumers. 

Why  Mr.  Rathbun  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  should  be  singled  out  for  an 
investigation  and  criminal  charges 
brought  against  them  while  the  in¬ 
terests  which  were  selling  butter 
short  at  below  market  prices  are  let 
go  scot  free  is  beyond  me. 

There  are  other  angles  to  what 
the  League  did.  It  kept  milk  com¬ 
ing  to  New  York  City  instead  of 
going  to  other  markets.  Its  officers 
were  perfectly  forthright  and  honest 
in  explaining  their  actions.  No  con¬ 
sumer  had  to  pay  a  cent  more  for 
his  milk  because  of  what  the  League 
did  and  he  got  the  milk  he  so  badly 
needed. 


Even  though  I  am  no  longer  pro¬ 
ducing  milk,  I’d  like  to  pay  my 
share  of  the  League’s  costs  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  January  milk  price  and 
keeping  the  New  York  City  con¬ 
sumer  supplied.  This  is  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  League  to  bill  me  for  my 
proportionate  share  of  the  expenses 
and  any  fines  which  may  be  im¬ 
posed  on  its  officers. 

DAIRY  NOTES 

On  January  1st,  I  stopped  milking 
cows  for  my  own  account.  I  started 
the  dairying  operation  which  I  have 
just  discontinued,  on  October  1,  1943 
with  six  cows.  On  January  1,  1944,  we 
were  milking  eight  cows. 

On  January  1,  1947,  when  I  leased  my 
milking  cows  to  one  of  the  young  men 
who  worked  with  me  through  the  war 
years,  I  inventoried  exactly  100  females 
of  which  66  were  of  milking  age,  4 
steers,  and  2  bulls. 

Disease  Control 

During  the  winter  months  of  1944 
when  we  were  milking  around  a  dozen 
cows  in  a  conventional  stable  (concrete 
from  wall  to  wall)  we  had  some  mas¬ 
titis  and  some  injured  udders.  Only 
one  of  the  cows  we  had  then  lasted 
through  until  January  1,  1947.  The 
others  all  disappeared  because  of  in¬ 
juries  or  because  they  were  not  good 
enough  to  keep. 

As  we  moved  from  1944  to  1945,  we 


ENGLISH  AGRICULTURE 


In  1932,  Mrs.  Babcock  and  I  spent 
the  fall  in  England.  At  that  time  I 
recorded  here  some  of  my  observations 
of  English  agriculture.  When  I  learned 
this  fall  that  my  good  friend  Tom  Mil- 
liman,  owner  of  Hayfields  Farm  near 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  going  to  spend 
some  time  in  the  British  Isles,  I  asked 
him  to  keep  his  eyes  open  and  give  me 
a  report  of  some  of  the  things  he  saw, 
which  I  in  turn  could  pass  on  to  the 
readers  of  this  page.  As  Tom  com¬ 
pleted  his  trip,  he  wrote  me  as  follows : 

“At  the  request  of  British  farmers’ 
organizations,  I  was  in  England,  Wales 
and  Eire  in  October  and  November 
studying  their  operations.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  respond  to  your  request  is 
in  the  form  of  a  personal  letter  in 
which  I  ^hall  try  to  keep  to  the  themes 
of  your  current  writings. 

“The  high  yield  of  English  pastures 
is  due  not  only  to  mild  winters,  cool 
summers,  well  distributed  rainfall  and 
natural  grasslands,  but  to  management 
as  well.  Nowhere  did  I  see  thin  cattle, 
whether  in  the  rich  ‘strong  lands’  of 
Central  England,  the  remote  pastures 
of  mountainous  Wales,  or  on  the  east 
coast  where  soils  are  lighter  and  where 
rainfall  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  the 
New  York  milkshed.  The  English, 
Scotch,  Welsh  and  Irish  are  natural 
grass  managers.  They  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  and  by  training  how  to  regu¬ 
late  the  number  of  cattle  so  as  to  keep 
them  ‘coming’  and  not  hurt  the  pas¬ 
ture.  These  men  will  sell  cattle  rather 
than  damage  the  stand  of  grass, 
whether  they  own  the  land  or  not. 

“Seventy  per  cent -  of  the  land  is  op¬ 
erated  by  cash-rent  tenants.  The  ten¬ 
ant  on  one  farm  I  visited  near  Chester 
is  the  fourth  generation  on  that  land. 
Tenants  appear  to  be  as  well  off  as 
owners  because  of  a  balanced  system 
under  which  the  tenant,  should  he 
leave,  can  recover  for  the  unexpended 
balances  of  such  improvements  as 
drainage,  liming,  fertilization,  and  even 
such  equipment  as  the  permanent  fix¬ 
tures  connected  with  milking  apparatus 
or  a  bathroom  in  the  farm  house.  A 
year’s  notice  must  be  given  by  either 
party  in  the  case  of  a  move.  Rents  are 
low  in  terms  of  present  day  land  values, 


which  have  recently  taken  the  same 
course  as  here. 

Pasture  Leys 

“In  preparation  for  war  in  1939,  and 
in  1940  when  war  was  on,  the  English 
plowed  up  sod  for  the  production  of 
food  crops.  They  have  been  at  it  ever 
since.  Some  of  the  pastures  had  not 
been  plowed  in  hundreds  of  years.  As 
rotations  came  into  play,  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  were  ready  with  new  and 
better  grass  seed  mixtures  which  have 
proved  their  worth.  Especially  they 
have  dispelled  the  beliefs  that  it  takes 
50  years  to  make  a  pasture  and  that 
no  new  sod  can  equal  the  productivity 
of  the  old.  The  new  ‘short  leys’  are 
proving,  under  the  scrutiny  of  science 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  farmers,  their 
ability  to  make  more  milk  or  more 
beef  per  acre  per  year.  Really,  the 
English  ‘short  ley’  is  what  we  would 
call  ‘long  ley’  and  consists  of  four  to 
six  years  of  pasture.  I  met  only  one 
man  who  still  believes  in  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  the  permanent  pasture. 

“One  Sunday,  James  Turner,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  leading  British  farmers’ 
organization,  took  me  to  the  farm  of 
Arthur  Blood  in  the  Welland  Valley. 
The  sky  was  leaden,  the  air  was  chill 
and  a  cold  drizzle  was  falling.  I  for¬ 
got  all  these  when  I  saw  Mr.  Blood’s 
3-year-old  steers.  He  had  them  in 
seven  different  fields.  The  first  lot  of 
22  were  grazing  on  about  18  acres  and 
had  been  there  since  April  4.  These 
great  beasts  of  the  Lincoln  Red  strain 
of  Shorthorn  averaged  at  least  1,700 
pounds  and  had  acquired  not  less  than 
375  pounds  of  it  on  the  magnificent 
pasture.  At  the  moment,  America 
was  nearing  the  end  of  its  politically- 
created  beef  shortage.  I  am  sure  that 
any  U.  S.  meat  packer  would  have 
agreed  with  me  in  the  belief  that  these 
steers  were  then  ready  for  the  block. 
But  Mr.  Blood  said  no,  adding  that  he 
could  put  a  still  better  finish  on  them 
entirely  from  grass  and  move  them  to 
market  just  before  Dec.  1. 

“We  saw  other  lots  of  steers  of  the 
same  quality.  None  of  these  grown 
cattle  are  fed  salt  on  pasture. 

“A  man  in  his  sixties,  Mr.  Blood  is 
a  lifetime  grass  beef  finisher.  In  this 
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were  concerned  about  mastitis,  udder 
injuries,  and  big  knees  and  hocks.  We 
also  shrank  from  investing  in  concrete 
and  steel  the  money  which  would  be 
required  to  fit  up  a  modern  stable  for 
a  milking  herd  of  50  cows  and  the  dry 
cows,  young  stock  and  bulls  which 
would  have  to  be  carried  to  keep  50 
milkers  going. 

Pen  Stabling 

Our  decision  was  to  turn  to  pen 
stabling,  and  to  use  just  as  they  were 
the  pens  and  sheds  we  had  for  beef 
cattle  for  our  dairy. 

I  have  never  regretted  this  decision. 
We  used  a  lot  of  bedding — we  had  to 
buy  about  half  of  it — but  when  we  in¬ 
ventoried  on  January  1,  1947,  there  was 
only  one  bad  quarter  in  the  66  cows  we 
listed,  and  Dr.  Fincher  of  Cornell  told 
me  that  the  general  health  of  the  ud¬ 
ders  was  excellent.  We  haven’t  a  single 
big  hock  or  knee,  and  practically  all 
of  the  cows  we  started  pen,  stabling 
with  are  still  in  the  herd  and  doing 
business. 

Another  advantage  of  our  pen  stables 
is  that  I  can  now  turn  from  producing 
milk  to  raising  heifer-s  and  handling 
some  dry  and  beef  stock  in  the  same 
quarters  and  I  don’t  have  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  tied  up  in  the  concrete 
and  steel  of  the  conventional  stable. 

Commodity  Rent 

The  young  man  who  has  purchased 
two  of  the  farms  we  have  been  work¬ 
ing  and  struck  out  for  himself  as  a 
dairyman  leases  a  herd  of  50  milking 
cows  from  me  I  agree  to  keep  these 
50  cows  producing  a  minimum  of  1500 
pounds  of  milk  a  day.  They  are  now 
milking  around  a  ton  a  day. 

It  is  my  plan  to  remove  the  strippers 
from  this  herd  and  use  them  as  nurse 


cows  or  milk  them  once  a  day  and  to 
replace  them  with  fresh  cows  so  as  to 
keep  the  number  of  leased  cows  good 
and  the  production  at  1500  pounds  of 
better  a  day.  I  shall  use  the  feed  I 
draw  as  rent — I  get  so  many  pounds 
per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  sold — to 
grow  young  stock.  Feed  was  decided 
upon  as  the  fairest  way  to  pay  rent  for 
the  herd  on  the  theory  that  as  milk 
goes  down,  feed  will  also  probably  de¬ 
cline.  Also  I  agree  to  accept  home¬ 
grown  feed  as  rent. 

Production 

Looking  back  I  find  that  our  average 
milk  sold  per  cow  per  day  has  kept 
remarkably  constant  as  we  moved  up 
from  milking  8  to  50  cows.  We  have 
always  kept  it  above  33  pounds  per 
cow  per  day.  When  things  have  been 
going  best,  it  has  once  or  twice  hit  40 
pounds  per  cow  per  day.  Most  of  the 
time  we  have  fluctuated  between  37  and 
39  pounds  per  cow  per  day.  Certainly, 
there  is  nothing  in  our  figures  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  pen  stabled  cows  do  not  milk 
as  well  as  those  in  stanchions. 

On  the  theory  that  milk  sold  per 
man  per  year  is  more  important  than 
milk  per  cow,  we  set  a  figure  to  aim 
at  of  180  odd  thousand  pounds  per  man. 
We  never  succeeded  in  making  it,  but 
in  1946  we  sold  above  160,000  pounds 
per  man. 

Because  his  opei'ation  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  mechanized,  the  young  man 
who  has  leased  my  herd  is  shooting  for 
250,000  pounds  of  milk  sold  per  man 
per  year.  I  won’t  be  surprised  to  see 
him  make  it. 

How  he’s  trying  to  do  it  will  be  a 
subject  for  future  comments.  From 
now  on  I  shall  write  about  dairying 
not  as  an  operator  but  as  a  close  ob¬ 
server. 


time  of  younger  animals,  he  stays  with 
older,  bigger  steers  for  the  great  gain 
in  weight  per  day  and  for  another 
distinct  reason. 

“Mr.  Blood  said  that  if  he  switched 
to  younger  bullocks  (his  name  for 
steers),  in  the  course  of  eight  to  ten 
years  his  land  would  be  depleted  by 
the  withdrawal  of  calcium,  phosphorus, 
and  still  other  vital  elements.  He  said 
that  grazing  of  grown  beasts  with  their 
frames  made  is  much  easier  on  the  soil, 
seeming  to  enrich  rather  than  deplete 
it  because  grown  cattle  take  from  it 
only  that  which  makes  flesh.  His  land, 
in  part,  is  river  bottom,  said  to  be  too 
‘strong’  for  young  cattle  which,  when 
grazing  on  it,  have  a  tendency  toward 
continuous  scours  and  poor  gains. 

“Mr.  Blood’s  point  about  the  lighter 
demands  upon  the  soil  of  grown  cattle 
raises  the  question  of  applying  more 
lime,  more  superphosphate  and  more 
potash  to  the  fields  upon  which  our 
own  young  cows  are  grazed.  You  and 
I  have  such  fields. 

Pasture  Milking 

“Your  pioneering  work  on  lessening 
the  labor  of  milking  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  hired  man,  the  farmer,  and  the 
cow.  Through  greater  cleanliness,  it 
is  also  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer. 
Tq  spur  you  on,  I  wish  to  report  on 
the  ‘milking  bail’  as  I  saw  it  in  opera¬ 
tion  on  one  of  the  farms  of  Clyde  Higgs 
near  Stratford-on-Avon,  Shakespeare’s 
town.  He  uses  four  ‘milking  bails’  in 
as  many  field  locations  to  milk  some 
250  cows  twice  a  day  without  bringing 
them  to  the  barn.  The  one  I  saw  in 
operation  was  being  handled  by  two 
men  who  simultaneously  grain  fed  and 
milked  63  Ayrshires.  The  ‘bail’  is  a 
long,  boxcar-iike  arrangement  of  two 
stories  with  a  total  height  of  10  feet. 
The  lower  story  is  open  on  both  sides 
and  has  automatically  opening  stanch¬ 
ions  for  six  or  eight  cows.  Between 
each  two  cows  is  a  divided  feed  chute 
filled  from  above.  On  one  side  of  the 
‘bail’  an  electric  fence  encloses  a  little 
yard  into  which  15  or  20  cows  are  ad¬ 
mitted  at  a  time. 

“When  milking  starts,  the  cows  are 
anxious  to  get  into  the  stanchions  to 
be  fed,  and  while  being  fed  Are  milked. 
When  the  cow  is  milked,  the  operator 
pulls  a  cord  which  separates  the 
stanchion,  the  cow  moves  forward  into 


the  outside  field,  and  from  behind  an¬ 
other  cow  takes  her  place. 

“On  one  end  of  the  ‘bail’  is  a  gaso¬ 
line-powered  unit  for  producing 
vacuum  and  pumping  the  milk  into  a 
little  spare  room  where  milk  cans  are 
placed.  The  cans  are  filled  and  shut  off 
automatically  as  at  Sunnygables.  The 
power  unit  also  operates  a  little  dyna¬ 
mo  to  produce  electric  light  and  cur¬ 
rent  for  the  yard  fence.  The  whole 
outfit  is  mounted  on  wheels  and  each 
day  a  tractor  pulls  it  to  a  new  loca¬ 
tion  on  fresh  grass.  The  two  men 
operating  the  one  I  visited,  milk  and 
feed  in  slightly  less  than  two  hours. 
The  milk  is  then  quickly  hauled  to  the 
main  buildings  to  be  cooled. 

“The  ‘milking  bail’  permits  Mr. 
Higgs  and  an  increasing  number  of 
other  users  to  pasture  cows  in  fields 
otherwise  too  far  from  the  barns.  In¬ 
deed,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  milk¬ 
ing  cows  on  a  bamless  farm  miles  from 
the  main  place. 

Diet 

“As  a  result  of  the  war,  the  re¬ 
sources  of  Britain  have  been  reduced 
to  a  greater  extent  in  money,  facilities 
and  inventories  than  in  manpower. 
They  now  have  a  tight  economy  and 
are  restricting  imports  in  the  struggle 
for  a  favorable  trade  balance.  This 
effort  reduced  imports  of  high  priced 
foods  and  results  in  a  low  protein,  high 
starch  diet.  The  consumption  of  meat, 
eggs,  butter  and  cheese  is  severely 
curtailed.  These  products  are  meticu¬ 
lously  rationed  among  poor  and  rich 
alike.  Notwithstanding,  the  available 
diet  is  adequate  for  the  satisfaction 
of  normal  hunger  and  the  maintenance 
of  health. 

“I  saw  no  signs  of  emaciation  or  even 
malnutrition.  In  60  days  I  gained  four 
pounds  from  eating  more  potatoes  and 
bread.  But  to  an  American,  the  diet 
is  not  conducive  to  greatest  energy.  I 
shall  not  judge  the  energy  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  I  will  say  only  that  I  didn’t  have 
the  ‘punch’  there  that  I  find  necessary 
to  maintain  here  in  order  to  get  my 
job  done  and  look  after  my  farming. 
You  are  on  the  right  track  in  advocat¬ 
ing  for  the  American  people  a  high 
energy  diet  derived  principally  from 
meat,  dairy  products,  eggs  and  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

—Tom  Milliman. 
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By  H.  L.  COSLINE. 


# 

Mrs.  Dora  E.  Grondin  of  Rochester,  New 
Hampshire,  was  severely  injured  when  the 
automobile  in  which  she  was  riding  was  run 
into  by  a  truck.  After  receiving  a  check  for 
$130.00  from  the  North  American  Accident 
Insurance  Company  she  wrote  saying: 


WATCH  OUT  FOR  THIS 
NEW  ONE 


Word  comes  from  a  subscriber  con¬ 
cerning  a  swindle  worked  in  Northern 
Pennsylvania.  An  agent  went  from 
farm  to  farm  selling  so-called  anti¬ 
freeze  at  a  low  price.  However,  one 
customer  left  a  jug  of  it  outdoors  and 
it  froze  and  burst  the  jug.  The  victim 
said  in  his  opinion  it  was  nothing  but 
water  with  a  little  coloring  added. 


LOANS 

I  loaned  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
to  a  relative.  He  has  now  moved  and  has 
not  paid  me,  and  apparently  doesn’t  in¬ 
tend  to. 

We  wrote  a  letter  to  the  debtor  at 
the  address  which  our  subscriber  gave 
and  the  letter  came  back  marked  “Un¬ 
known.”  There  is  no  criminal  charge 
that  can  be  made  in  a  case  of  this 
sort.  When  a  man  loans  money  to  a 
relative  or  friend,  the  assumption  is 
that  he  realizes  that  the  debtor  may  be 
unable  to  pay  it  and  that  therefore  he 
assumes  a  definite  risk.  There  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  create  bad  feelings  between 
relatives  than  by  the  loaning  of  money. 


120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  I,  III. 


Discomfort  in  udder  or  teats  car 
everything.  Cuts,  chaps  and  an’ 
lace  injury  should  be  treated  qi 
with  lanolin-loaded  Bag  Balm  It 
tiseptic-on-contact,  softens,  soc 
promotes  rapid  healing.  Just  the 
stirtness  for  beneficial  massage  of  ( 
Bag.  Be  sure  you  get  what  you  a: 
•  •  .  genuine  Bag  Balm.  At  all  farn 
ply  stores. 


dairy  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  12-B,  Lyndonville, 


MOVING?  Be  sure  to  send  your  old  ad¬ 
dress  as  well  as  your  new  one  to  Ameri- 
'an  Agriculturist,  JO  No.  Cherry  Street, 
p°ughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


If  you  are  interested  in  securing 
good  rural  life  one-act  plays  for 
production  by  amateur  groups, 
write  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Play  Department..  Box  367,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  our  new  list  of 
plays.  Please  enclose  three  cent 
stamp  for  postage. 

These  plays  have  been  especially 
selected  by  American  Agriculturist. 
They  are  35  cents  per  copy  and 
royalty-free  to  amateur  groups. 
The  list  includes  plays  for  both 
adults  and  young  folks. 


TESTED  SCALES 

The  story  dealing  with  “Short 
Weight”  in  the  December  21  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist,  which  states 
that  a  subscriber  writes  that  a  poultry 
buyer  is  giving  short  weight,  causes 
me  to  wonder  whether  or  not  this  sub¬ 
scriber,  and  perhaps  many  others, 
knows  that  there  is  a  Sealer  of  Weights 
and  Measures  in  his  county,  to  which 
official  such  complaints  should  be  tak¬ 
en  immediately. 

There  is,  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  a  Sealer  of  Weights 
and  Measures  in  every  city  and  every 
county  in  the  State.  Their  job  is  to  in¬ 
spect  and  test  all  weighing  and  meas¬ 
uring  devices  used  in  their  city  or 
county,  as  well  as  to  investigate  and 
protect  against  short  weight  or  meas¬ 
ure  of  any  kind.  Any  farmer  planning 
to  sell  a  sizable  amount  of  poultry, 
or  other  produce,  is  free  to  call  upon 
the  local  Sealer,  and  the  official  would 
gladly  be  present  at  time  of  sale,  if  at 
all  possible. 

Farmers,  as  well  as  other  residents, 
should  insist  that  scales  or  other  de¬ 
vices  used  in  their  dealings,  be  sealed 
by  the  proper  official,  and  in  case  of 
suspected  short  weight  or  measure,  he 
should  notify  his  local  Sealer  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  main  trouble  faced  by 
a  Sealer  in  correcting  such  matters  as 
complained  of  by  your  subscriber,  is 
the  passing  of  too  much  time  after  the 
transaction  before  registering  a  com¬ 
plaint. — Richard  T.  King. 

Mr.  King’s  suggestion  is  good.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  read¬ 
ers  that  a  clever  operator  can  use 
scales  that  are  accurate  and  still  get 
the  wrong  answer  from  the  seller’s 
point  of  view. 


•  Iodine  is  widely  recognized 
as  an  essential  nutritional  ele¬ 
ment  for  humans.  It  is  equally 
important  in  the  rations  of 
farm  animals. 

A  lack  of  Iodine  in  animal 
rations  may  result  in  the  birth 
of  weak  and  deformed  off¬ 
spring  which  usually  die. 

In  goiter  areas  Iodine  is  a 
'must’.  In  other  areas  Iodine  is 
a  zuise  precaution. 

The  feed  you  buy  today 
probably  does  contain  Iodine 
because  manufacturers  of  su¬ 
perior  feed  know  how  impor¬ 
tant  it  is.  But  take  no  chances. 
Ask  your  dealer.  BE  SURE! 


FREE  BOOK:  Write  for  "The  Place  of  Iodine 
in  the  Nutrition  of  Farm  Animals.” 


So  Vital  to 
LIFE  and  HEALTH  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry 


Make 


SURE 


your 


feed 


contains 


IODINE! 


Let’s  Look  at  the  Record  of 


the  Dairymen’s  League  at  Work 


1T\  URING  the  last  six  months  of  1946  an  additional  20  million  dollars 
went  into  the  pockets  of  dairy  farmers  in  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  as  a  result  of  the  League’s  work.  Only  by  working  together  in 
cooperative  unity  have  dairy  farmers  been  able  to  get  results. 

Dairymen  have  a  strong  milkshed-wide  organization  which  has 
provided  the  aggressive  leadership  and  courage  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  interests.  This  organization  is  the  Dairymen  s  League. 

Through  the  Dairymen  s  League,  milk  producers  are  able  to  meet 
the  threats  to  their  economic  security  and  to  protect  their  way  of  life. 

A  look  at  the  record  of  the  last  six  months  of  1946,  shows  how 
dairy  farmers  got  results. 


October  1  -  Class  I  milk  prices  of  $5.42  ($5-40  for 
Buffalo  and  Rochester  and  $5-35  in  Pennsylvania  areas) 
goes  into  effect. 

October  1  -  League  explains  in  advertisements  to 
consumers — the  farmers’  customers — the  necessity  for  the 
price  increase.  Result  was  minimum  of  consumer  resist¬ 
ance. 

October  16 -Price  Decontrol  Board  makes  final  deci¬ 
sion  to  permit  dairy  products  to  remain  permanently  free 
of  ceilings. 


July  1  ■  Subsidies  were  dropped  suddenly  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  cutting  75  cents  off  the  return  to  farm¬ 
ers  for  each  hundred  pounds  of  milk. 

July  8 -Dairymen’s  League  points  the  way  to  a  “super 
pool*  agreement  between  producers  and  dealers,  to  make 
up  for  lost  subsidies. 

July  25-“  Super  pool”  agreement  extended  to  cover 
August  milk. 


August  1 0 -Dairymen’s  League  insists  that  Federal 
Price  Decontrol  Board  leave  milk  and  dairy  products 
free  of  price  controls.  This  was  first  of  repeated  presenta¬ 
tions  by  the  League  to  the  Decontrol  Board  in  a  total  of 
6  hearings  on  this  question. 

August  20  -Decontrol  Board  makes  first  decision  to 
leave  milk  free  of  price  ceilings,  and  held  to  this  stand  in 
later  decisions. 


September  1  -Following  recommendations  by  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  amends  fed¬ 
eral  milk  marketing  order,  placing  floor  of  $5.02  under 
Class  I  milk  for  New  York  City  through  December  31. 
This  substituted  for  the  temporary  “super  pool”  a  more 
stable  price  structure. 

September  1-30  -New  York  City,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral'officials  are  contacted  by  the  League  to  pave  the  way 
for  higher  prices  to  milk  producers.  They  are  told  con¬ 
sumer  supplies  will  be  taken  by  other  markets  if  price  is 
not  increased. 

September  25-Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  petitioned 
by  League,  through  Metropolitan  Bargaining  Agency,  for 
increased  prices  under  the  federal  order. 

September  26 -Secretary  denies  petition. 

September  29 ■Dairymen’s  League  takes  independent 
acti6n,  raising  price  to  dealers  by  40  cents  a  hundred¬ 
weight  as  of  October  1. 

This  brings  about  increase  to  all  producers,  as  others 
follow  suit. 


December  2 ■League  estimates  dairy  farmers  in  milk- 
shed  saved  loss  of  over  half  million  dollars  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  for  month  of  December.  Price  under  order  without 
amendment  would  have  declined  to  $5.24. 

The  year  1947  will  bring  more  problems  to  dairy¬ 
men.  Only  by  continuing  to  work  together  in  a  strong, 
milkshed-wide  organization  such  as  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  can  they  hope  to  continue  to  protect  their  interests. 
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THE  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


A  Famous 

Sets  A  New  Example 

Hi#  -11111:1#  VAX  WAGEXEX,  JR. 


OF  ALL  THE  STREAMS  that  run  through  the  New  York  farm 
country  to  lose  themselves  in  the  sea,  there  is  none  with  a 
valley  more  fertile  or  beautiful  than  the  Schoharie  creek.  In 
some  respects  it  has  a  unique  character  all  its  own.  In  local 
speech  it  is  always  called  “creek”,  but  it  is  surely  the  biggest 
creek  in  the  state  and  its  drainage  basin  is  larger  than  that  of 
many  other  streams  which  are  universally  spoken  of  as  rivers.  It 
rises  in  the  Catskills  and  it  is  said  that  its  headwaters  are  only 
thirteen  miles  from  the  Hudson.  From  there  it  flows  northward  a 
course  of  eighty  miles  before  entering  the  Mohawk,  and  on  its  way 
it  drains  most  of  Greene  County,  almost  all  of  Schoharie  County, 
together  with  pieces  of  Delaware,  Albany  and  Montgomery  counties 
and  at  least  a  little  of  Otsego  County. 

Within  my  memory  Schoharie  Creek  was  a  strong,  bright  stream 
where  fishermen  in  rubber  hip-boots  stood  in  the  rifts  to  cast  for  bass. 
It  must  be  a  generation  ago  since  the  City  of  New  York  built  a  great 
dam  at  Gilboa,  turning  the  valley  above  into  a  six  mile  lake  and 
wiping  out  a  busy  little  village  and  a  score  or  two  of  farms.  Today 
the  water  that  once  flowed  past  farms  and  towns  on  its  way  to  the 
Mohawk  is  sent  through  a  great  tunnel  beneath  the  mountains  to  cook 
the  victuals  or  quench  the  conflagrations  of  New  York. 

But  taking  away  the  water  has  not  essentially  altered  the  agricul¬ 
tural  value  of  the  fat  valley  farms.  The  fertility  of  the  Schoharie 
Flats  has  been  a  legend  and  a  proverb  from  the  days  of  the  first 
settlements  well  over  two  hundred  years  ago.  But  it  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  along  no  other  stream  in  our  state  are  the  flats  so  broad 
and  fertile  and  so  free  from  gravel  bars  or  gullies  or  poorly  drained 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


Max  and  Eunice  Shaul  with  their  three  children  John  Goodman  Shaul,  age  3; 
Eunice  Browning  Shaul,  age  2;  and  Dorothy  Vroman  Shaul,  age  1. 


Built  in  1787,  the  house  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  "Bouck  Mansion."  Before 
its  finely  carved  fireplace,  many  important  political  conclaves  undoubtedly  oc¬ 
curred  in  days  gone  by.  Slaves  were  kept  on  this  farm  until  slavery  was 
made  illegal  in  New  York  State  in  1828. 


spots  or  abrupt  knolls.  There  is  literally  almost  no  waste  land  along 
the  Schoharie. 

Of  all  the  farms  which  lie  along  the  valley  there  is  probably  no 
other  as  well  known  as  “Bouck’s  Island.”  The  Island  lies  five  miles 
above  Middleburg  and  is  approximately  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile 
wide,  containing  about  300  acres.  The  main  channel  of  the  creek  is 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Island.  On  the  other  side  is  the  old  channel 
and  deep  ponds,  known  from  pre-Revolutionary  days  as  the  “Benne 
Kill” — a  corruption  I  think  of  the  Dutch  word  for  little  or  lesser  kill 
or  creek.  There  are  three  farms  on  the  island,  but  the  main  and 
best  portion  of  it  was  held  by  the  Bouck  family  from  the  days  of  the 
earliest  settlement  down  until  1920. 

HE  BOUCK  farmhouse,  built  in  1787,  is  by  modern  standards 
comfortable  but  not  pretentious,  and  in  this  home  was  born  and 
lived  and  died  William  Christopher  Bouck,  Governor  of  New 
York,  1842-43.  The  house  has  the  dignity  of  age  and  a  great 
family  tradition,  but  it  is  surely  not  to  be  called  a  “mansion.”  There 
is  a  large  living-room  with  four  windows  and  a  fireplace  with  a  carved 
mantel,  and  it  is  a  safe  guess  that  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
some  important  political  conclaves  were  held  before  this  drawing¬ 
room  fire. 

I  have  said  that  the  Schoharie  Vallfey  was  in  its  way  the  best 
valley  in  the  state.  With  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  I  state  that 
the  Island  is  potentially  the  best  farm  in  the  valley.  Nowhere  else — 
not  even  in  that  stretch  of  the  valley  which  lies  beneath  the  shadow 
of  Vroman’s  Nose  and  which  is  known  as  Vroman’s  Land — is  there  an 
equal  acreage  of  lovely  alluvial  soil  unbroken  by  anything  which 
might  turn  aside  a  straight  furrow  or  alter  by  an  inch  the  course  of 
the  combine.  The  highest  point  of  the  Island  is  not  more  than 
i  twenty  feet  above  the  water,  and  the  tillable  land  is  so  level  that  the 
eye  cannot  determine  which  way  it  slopes — so  there  is  no  erosion 
problem  to  consider. 

The  light,  friable  soil  is  to  a  great  extent  built  out  of  the  red  Cat- 
skill  shale,  so  it  has  that  warm  reddish-brown  tint  best  described  as 
“chocolate-colored.”  This  fat  soil  is  anywhere  from  six  to  twelve 
feet  deep,  but  everywhere  it  is  underlaid  with  gravel,  so  that  always 
there  is  good  drainage  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  water  of  the  creek 
seeping  through  this  gravel  layer  gives  sub-irrigation.  It  would  ac¬ 
tually  seem  that  right  here  nature  had  succeeded  in  doing  away  with 
two  great  crop  hazards — wet  and  drought.  ( Continued  on  page  20) 


G.L.F.  Calf  Starter  will  give  her  a  good  start 
towards  becoming  a  high  producer. 


From  now  until  spring,  hundredsof  thousands 
of  dairy  calves  will  be  born  on  the  farms  of 
G.L.F.  Patrons.  Many  of  these  calves  will  be 
raised  to  take  their  place  in  the  milking  herds  of 
this  area  some  730  days  or  two  years  after  they 
are  born. 

Most  dairymen  agree  that  it  pays  to  raise  their 
own  replacements;  that  they  can  be  more  certain 
of  getting  the  kind  of  cows  they  want  in  their 
herds.  They  also  agree  it  pays  to  raise  them  well. 

More  and  more  farmers  are  turning  to  G.L.F. 
Dry  Calf  Starter  as  a  practical,  milk  saving 


method  for  raising  calves.  It  is  economical  and 
the  care  and  labor  required  in  feeding  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

The  practical  experience  of  thousands  of  dairy 
farmers  has  proved  the  value  of  G.L.F.  Dry  Calf 
Starter  in  producing  rapid  growth  in  calves  and 
in  developing  calves  with  large  body  capacity. 
G.L.F.  Dry  Calf  Starter  is  economical  and  the 
care  and  labor  required  in  feeding  are  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  After  the  first  few  weeks,  all  the  feeds 
are  fed  in  dry  form,  eliminating  much  of  the  fuss 
and  bother  of  pail  feeding. 


NEWS  NOTES 


GIVE  CHICKS  THE  RIGHT  START 

Baby  chicks  are  apt  to  arrive  from  the  hatch¬ 
ery  cold  and  hungry.  The  sooner  they  are  put 
into  a  warm  brooder  and  fed,  the  better  are  their 
chances  of  growing  into  healthy  pullets.  Have 
everything  ready: 

1.  Warm  the  brooder  house  for  a  day  or  two 
before  the  chicks  arrive.  Put  the  chicks  under  the 
hover  just  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
boxes.  The  temperature  at  the  hover  edge  should 
be  about  95  degrees. 

2.  Keep  some  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter  and  G.L.F. 
Chick  Scratch  in  a  warm  place  for  a  day  or  two 
before  the  chicks  are  delivered  so  that  the  feed 
will  be  warm  when  given  to  them. 

3.  For  the  first  two  days  feed  G.L.F.  chick  size 

scratch  and  either  chick  size  G.L.F.  Shellfirmer 
or  Granite  Grit.  % 

4.  After  the  first  two  days  feed  only  G.L.F. 
Chick  Starter  and  water.  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter 
is  a  complete  feed  and  combined  with  plenty  of 
water  will  give  the  chicks  everything  they  need 
for  the  first  six  weeks. 

A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  DAIRY  FEED 

The  farmers  who  organized  G.L.F.  26  years 
ago  wanted  dairy  feeds  made  to  scientific  specifi¬ 
cations — around  1500  pounds  of  TDN  to  the  ton, 
a  bulk  equivalent  of  32  pounds  to  the  bushel, 
protein  from  several  different  plant  sources,  no 
screenings  or  other  low-grade  by-product  in¬ 
gredients. 

At  the  same  time,  these  farmers  wanted  thejr 
cooperative  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  good 
buys  in  the  grain  and  ingredient  market  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  feeds.  That  is  how  the 
Flexible  Formula  feed  program  was  developed. 

The  Flexible  Formulas  are  changed  when  real 
savings  can  be  made  without  sacrificing  quality. 
This  has  been  a  great  money  saver  for  dairy 
farmers,  and  most  of  the,  G.L.F.  dairymen  use 
this  system  in  feeding  their  cows. 

However,  there  are  a  number  of  dairymen  who 
prefer  to  feed  a  ration  that  does  not  change  from 
month  to  month,  and  that  is  built  to  the  highest 
possible  specifications  from  the  standpoint  of 
palatability,  bulk  protein  sources,  high  fat  con¬ 
tent,  etc.  It  is  for  these  dairymen  that  the  G.L.F. 
Super  Feeds  were  originally  designed. 

The  only  time  that  the  Super  Dairy  Feeds  are 
changed  is  when  research  men  find  some  in¬ 
gredients  that  will  do  a  better  job  than  those  that 
have  been  used  in  the  past. 

Today  G.L.F.  patrons  have  their  choice.  The 
three  popular  Super  Dairy  Feeds  .  .  .  20%  Super 
Exchange,  16%  Super  Test,  and  Dry  &  Freshen¬ 
ing  .  .  .  are  again  available  at  G.L.F.  Service 
Agencies,  as  well  as  a  complete  line  of  Flexible 
Formula  feeds. 


Chick  Chart  Available  At 
Service  Agencies 


PjLuitiMan’s  Reference  Wall  Chart 
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THINGS  TO  CHECK  UP  AS  THEY  CHOW 


How  To  Raise  Calves  On  G.L.F .  Dry  Calf  Starter 


Take  the  calf  away  from 
its  dam  24-48  hours  after 
it  is  born  and  let  it  get 
hungry.  Teach  it  to  drink 
out  of  a  pail.  Be  sure  the 
pail  is  spotless  and  the 
temperature  of  the  milk 
about  100° 


As  soon  as  the  calf  has 
learned  to  drink  from  a 
pail,  hold  a  little  Calf 
Starter  in  your  hand  and 
let  the  calf  nibble  at  it 
after  it  has  finished  drink¬ 
ing  and  while  its  mouth  is 
wet  with  milk. 


Don’t  expect  a  calf  to  eat 
much  Calf  Starter  until  it 
is  3  weeks  old.  Place  a 
day’s  supply  of  Calf 
Starter  in  the  feed  box  at 
one  time.  Keep  the  feed 
box  at  the  right  height 
and  keep  it  clean. 


After  the  calf  is  3  weeks 
old  provide  clean,  fresh 
water  and  salt  at  all 
times,  and  each  day  put  a 
fresh  supply  of  bright, 
early-cut  legume  or  mixed 
hay  in  a  rack. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  northern 
Penns^mia —  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  y. 


A  handy  wall  chart  is  now  available  at  G.L.F.  Service 
Agencies.  It  is  designed  so,  that  it  can  be  tacked  up 
in  the  brooder  house.  Poultrymen  will  find  it  very 
useful  for  its  suggestions  on  feeding,  ventilation, 
management  and  housing  of  baby  chicks.  Symptoms 
of  the  most  common  chick  diseases  are  given  along 
with  recommended  treatment  and  control. 
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CONGRESS 


LET  YOUR  CONGRESSMAN  KNOW  HOW  YOU  FEEL 


NOT  IN  the  lifetime  of  living  men 
have  there  been  more  important 
problems  to  be  decided  by  our  national 
government  than  are  now  up  before 
Congress  for  decision.  The  way  those 
issues  are  finally  decided  will  vitally 
affect  our  own  lives  and  those  of  our 
descendants  for  generations  to  come. 

How  important  it  is,  then,  for  every 
one  of  us  to  study  current  issues  be¬ 
fore  Congress  and  let  our  representa¬ 
tives  know  what  we  think  about  them. 
Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  problems 
which  Congress  is  now  wrestling  with, 
the  decisions  on  which  will  affect  every 
one  of  us: 

Taxation 

For  more  than  15  years  now  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  gone  hog- wild  on  spend¬ 
ing.  The  ruinous  government  policy  of 
trying  to  “spend”  its  way  out  of  debt, 
of  trying  to  cure  the  depression  in  the 
30’s  by  the  reckless  use  of  public  funds, 
was  followed  by  the  financing  of  the 
worst  war  in  history.  The  result  is  a 
national  debt  equal  to  a  good-sized 
farm  mortgage  on  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  United  States;  and  a 
further  result  are  taxes  which  are  tak¬ 
ing  from  25  to  30  percent  of  individual 
and  business  income  and  which  are  the 
chief  cause  of  inflation  and  the  holding 
up  of  all  kinds  of  business  enterprise. 
What’s  the  use,  says  the  business  man, 
of  risking  capital  when  you  have  to 
stand  all  of  your  own  losses  if  you  fail 
and  the  government  takes  most  of  the 
profits  if  you  succeed? 

Thoroughly  fed  up  on  spendthrift 
spending  and  other  government  policies, 
the  people  turned  thousands  of  politi¬ 
cians  out  of  office  at  the  last  election, 
and  the  Republicans  came  in  with  loud 
talk  about  reducing  expenses  and  tax¬ 
es.  But  some  of  them  have  already 
forgotten  the  mandate  of  the  people 
and  are  cooling  off  about  reducing 
taxes  and  government  expenditures.  In 
addition  to  the  necessary  ones  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  still  loaded  with  thousands 
of  bureaucrats  and  officeholders  who 
are  carrying  on  activities  that  compete 
with  business  and  that  the  people  ought 
to  be  doing  themselves.  , 

There  will  be  no  great  lessening  of 
extravagant  government  spending,  nor 
much  decrease  in  unnecessary  govern¬ 
ment  activities,  no  material  cutting 
down  of  the  budget,  and  no  large  re- 

duction  in  taxes  until  you,  the  people, 

insist  on  it  by  writing  or  telegraphing 

your  senators  and  representatives. 

The  Organized  Labor 
Situation 

Owing  chiefly  to  babying  of  labor 
unions  by  designing  or  cowardly  poli¬ 
ticians  over  a  long  term  of  years,  many 
union  leaders  recognize  no  law  or  other 
controls  and  are  dominating  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  the  majority  of 
the  American  people.  No  fair-minded 
person  wants  to  cripple  the  labor 
unions.  They  have  been  of  much  service 
to  their  members  and  to  the  country. 
But  labor  unions  should  be  subject  to 

the  same  kind  of  laws  and  control  that 
govern  business  and  the  rest  of  us.  And 

that  is  not  true  today!  Here  again 
many  incoming  politicians  have  talked 
much  and  now  are  planning  to  do  little. 
They  must  be  reminded  that  they  are 
serving  the  interests  of  the  whole 
people  and  not  those  of  any  selfish 
minority  group. 

The  defiance  of  law  and  the  injury 


done  to  the  health  and  lives  of  inno¬ 
cent  people  by  such  acts  as  John  L. 
Lewis’  coal  mine  strikes  are  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  America  and  a  menace  to  our 
free  institutions.  The  Wagner  Labor 

Act  should  be  repealed  or  drastically 
amended.  There  should  be  new  laws 

placing  a  ban  on  jurisdictional  strikes, 
sympathy  strikes,  and  secondary  boy¬ 
cotts.  No  strike  should  be  permitted 

until  every  ether  means  of  settlement 
is  used.  Unions  should  publish  their 

financial  statements.  There  should 
never  be  strikes  in  any  public  utilities 
or  other  industries  where  the  lives  and 
health  o*  thousands  of  people  are  in¬ 
volved,  and  union  leaders  should  be  li¬ 
able  for  broken  contracts. 

The  unions  rightly  claim  that  no  man 
should  be  forced  to  work.  By  the  same 

token,  every  man  should  have  the  privi- 
lege  of  working.  Hence,  there  should 
be  a  ban  on  the  closed  shop. 

Again  you  are  warned  that  some 
weak-kneed  politicians  will  bow  to  the 
loud-talking,  high-pressure  labor  union 
leaders  unless  you  take  the  personal 
responsibility  of  also  expressing  your¬ 
self  forcibly  to  your  representatives. 

The  Steagall  Amendment 

The  Steagall  Amendment  is  a  law 
obligating  the  government  to  maintain 
the  prices  of  certain  farm  products  at 
90  per  cent  at  least  of  parity  for  two 
years  following  the  war’s  end.  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  officially  declared  the  war 
at  an  end  on  December  31,  1946.  There¬ 
fore,  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  immediately  begin 
struggling  with  farm  legislation  and 
regulations  for  a  permanent  farm  price 
program.  The  important  thought  for 
every  farmer  to  keep  in  mind  here  is 
that  if  you  continue  to  demand  govern¬ 
ment  price  support,  you  must  count 
on  government  control  of  your  business. 

The  question  now  is,  Have  American 
farmers  walked  on  crutches  so  long 
that  they  are  willing  to  give  up  the 
principles  that  made  this  a  great  coun¬ 
try  in  order  to  continue  to  have  the 
crutches  ?  Every  real  thinker  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  America  will  tell  you 
that  your  security  as  a  farmer  and 
your  liberty  as  a  citizen  will  depend  to 
a  great  extent  on  whether  you  are  will¬ 
ing  to  run  your  business  yourself  and 
through  your  own  farm  organizations, 
or  whether  you  will  continue  to  ask  for 
government  price  support  at  the  expir¬ 
ation  of  the  Steagall  Amendment. 

All  down  through  the  years  there  has 
been  a  continuing  argument  on  whether 
the  United  States  should  have  a  high  or 
low  tariff.  There  are  good  arguments 
either  way.  The  democrats,  always  ad¬ 
vocating  low  tariff,  put  it  in  effect  in 
recent  years  by  the  so-called  reciprocal 
agreements,  which  in  effect  means  that 
we  say  to  a  certain  country,  you  buy 
our  goods  and  we’ll  buy  yours  with 
little  or  no  tariff  or  other  restrictions. 
Such  agreements  are  in  effect  with 
many  countries  now. 

The  trouble  with  the  reciprocal 
agreements  from  the  farmers’  stand¬ 
point  is  that  we  export  manufactured 
and  finished  goods  to  the  countries  with 
whom  we  have  these  agreements  and 
receive  in  return  raw  products.  Those 

raw  products  are  mostly  farm  products 

produced  in  other  countries  at  low  la- 
( Continued  on  Page  25) 
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It's  the  fine,  rich-tasting  tobacco 
that's  specially  treated  to  insure 
against  “tongue  bite'' — Prince  Albert 
...the  world's  largest-selling  tobacco! 
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Sullivan.  "I  like  that  rich,  mellow  flavor.  And  P.  A.  always 
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my  money’s  worth  every  time.” 
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TEACHERS  WOULD  LOSE  II Y 
STRIKES 

UST  A  few  days  ago  a  group  of  young  women 
students  at  Cornell  University  who  are  training  to 
become  teachers  were  discussing  the  outlook  for  the 
profession.  The  report  of  a  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mittee  that  had  been  studying  teachers’  salaries  had 
just  been  made  public,  with  recommendations  for 
increasing  teachers’  salaries.  These  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  absurdly  inadequate,  and  all  teachers  are 
rightly  indignant  about  them. 

One  of  the  girls  who  were  discussing  the  teacher 
situation  in  general  and  this  committee  report  in 
particular  said  she  had  changed  her  mind  about 
training  to  be  a  teacher.  She  said  she  could  see 
no  future  in  a  profession  that  required  years  of  work 
and  thousands  of  dollars  for  her  education  when 
the  salaries  to  be  expected  were  lower  than  those 
being  paid  in  almost  any  job  requiring  little  or  no 
education.  Every  girl  in  the  group  agreed  with  the 
speaker. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  public  realized  the  grave 
danger  that  faces  our  whole  educational  system,  but 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  teachers  themselves,  with 
all  the  emphasis  at  my  command,  that  the  best  way 
to  lose  the  growing  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
public  is  to  go  on  strike. 

I  have  never  known  public  indignation  to  run 
higher  on  any  problem  than  is  now  felt  against  la¬ 
bor  unions  and  their  leaders.  As  a  result,  the  good 
unions  stand  to  lose  many  of  their  gains.  The  people 
are  particularly  incensed  against  leaders  like  John 
Lewis  and  unions  like  the  coal  miners  and  similar 
ones  who  strike  against  the  public  interest.  If  the 
people  feel  that  way  about  a  strike  involving  their 
material  interests,  how  much  more  strongly  will 
they  feel  about  striking  teachers,  to  whom  we  en¬ 
trust  the  characters  and  the  souls  of  our  children! 

The  great  majority  in  the  government  at  Albany 
and  in  other  state  capitals  are  the  teachers’  friends. 
The  quickest  way  to  alienate  those  friends  and  the 
rest  of  us  who  want  to  do  everything  possible  to 
support  public  education  and  increase  the  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  of  boys  and  girls  is  to  go  on 
strike.  On  the  other  hand,  teachers  have  every 
right,  both  through  their  organizations  and  as  in¬ 
dividuals,  to  bring  their  point  of  view  and  the  facts 
on  salaries  or  on  any  other  conditions  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  government  officials  and  the  general  public. 

TOD  FEW  NESTS 

w 

HEN  you  see  eggs  from  your  pullet  flock  lying 
about  on  the  floor  of  the  henhouse,  you  can  be 
sure  that  there  are  not  enough  nests  for  your  flock 
or  that  they  are  too  inaccessible. 

Too  few  nests,  or  those  that  do  not  have  enough 
straw,  lead  to  broken  and  dirty  eggs.  There  should 
be  one  nest  to  every  five  hens — one  to  every  three 
is  better. 

WHAT  DD  YOU  THINK? 

S  a  farm  paper  editor  I  have  traveled  thousands 
of  miles,  attended  hundreds  of  meetings,  and 
written  innumerable  letters  to  find  out  what  farm 
people’s  problems  are  and  what  they  think,  in  a 
constant  effort  to  keep  the  paper  out  of  the  clouds 
and  down  to  earth  and  to  be  of  some  help  in  solv¬ 
ing  your  problems  and  in  making  your  lives  easier. 

To  do  an  even  better  job  in  finding  what  you  are 
thinking  about  and  what  you  want  done,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Foundation  has  employed  Mr.  a. 
James  Hall  to  travel  constantly  and  conduct  a  farm 
opinion  survey  to  find  out  what  you  think  about  the 
problems  of  the  farm  and  the  home  and  the  public 
problems  that  touch  your  business  and  your'  life. 
What  you  tell  Jim  when  he  calls  will  be  considered 
confidential,  so  far  as  the  use  of  your  name  is  con¬ 
cerned,  unless  you  give  permission  otherwise.  But 
this  information  will  be  summarized  and  passed  on 
to  government  officials,  to  cooperative  and  other 
farm  leaders,  to  colleges  of  agriculture  and  experi- 
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ment  stations.  Also,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  what 
you  think  will  be  passed  on  to  consumers. 

Under  the  title  of  “What  Do  You  Think?’’  Jim 
will  report  in  each  issue  of  American  Agriculturist 
some  of  the  outstanding  problems  that  you  have 
discussed  with  him.  Obviously  one  man,  even  work¬ 
ing  all  of  the  time,  cannot  get  to  see  all  of  you,  so 
as  you  read  this  column  of  “What  Do  You  Think?”, 
or  as  any  problem  occurs  to  you  that  ought  to  be 
brought  to  our  attention  and  to  the  attention  of 
political  and  agricultural  leaders,  won’t  you  feel 
free  to  write  us  at  any  time? 

Now  turn  to  Page  25  and  read  Jim’s  first  report 
of  what  farmers  are  thinking  about. 

GAIIRAGE  DISPOSAL  ON  THE  FARM 

NE  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  farm  living 
is  to  know  what  to  do  with  garbage.  All  the  city 
dweller  has  to  do  is  put  his  filled  garbage  cans  on 
the  street  in  front  of  his  house  where  they  are 
picked  up  regularly  by  the  garbage  disposal  trucks. 
Farmers  have  to  dispose  of  their  own. 

On  our  farm  we  have  buried  the  garbage  in  a  deep 
hole.  Other  years  we  have  carted  it  off  to  the 
woods  when  a  pile  had  accumulated.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  carrying  it  the  considerable  distance 
between  our  house  and  the  barn,  where  it  is  dumped 
with  the  farm  manure  and  carried  out  on  the  fields. 

All  of  these  methods  have  their  disadvantages. 
Tell  us  how  the  garbage  is  disposed  of  on  your 
farm.  We  will  pay  $1.00  for  any  letters  we  have 
room  to  publish  on  the  subject.  Address  American 
Agriculturist,  De-pt  G,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

HAGGLING  WHILE  THE  WORLD 
MAY  RUItN 

ONG  months  after  the  close  of  the  war,  politi¬ 
cians  of  the  different  countries  continue  to  haggle 
and  fight  over  the  peace  conditions,  making  dis- 
couragingly  little  progress.  In  the  meantime,  nine 
of  America’s  greatest  scientists,  all  of  whom  had 
a  part  in  the  invention  of  the  atomic  bomb,  have 
issued  a  six-point  statement,  stating*  that  unless 
these  points  are  recognized  by  the  people  of  the 
world,  the  world  will  be  destroyed.  Here  are  these 
points.  Read  and  ponder  them: 

1.  Atomic  bombs  can  now  be  made  cheaply  and 
in  large  number.  They  will  become  more  destruc¬ 
tive. 

2.  There  is  no  military  defense  against  atomic 
bombs,  and  none  is  to  be  expected. 

3.  Other  nations  can  rediscover  our  secret  pro- 
cesses  by  themselves. 

4.  Preparedness  against  atomic  war  is  futile,  and, 
if  attempted-,  will  ruin  the  structure  of  our  social 
order. 

5.  If  war  breaks  out,  atomic  bombs  will  be  used, 
and  they  will  surely  destroy  civilization. 

6.  There  is  no  solution  to  this  problem  except  in¬ 
ternational  control  of  atomic  energy  and,  ultimate¬ 
ly,  the  elimination  of  war. 

TO  MAKE  A  FATHER  AND 
SON  PARTNERSHIP  SUCCEED 

AR’S  end  brought  at  least  some  good  young 
men  back  into  the  farming  business.  Many 
of  these  are  in  partnership,  or  will  go  into  partner¬ 
ship,  with  their  father  or  an  older  man,  and  that 
is  all  to  the  good  if  the  partnership  is  built  and 
maintained  in  the  right  way  for  both  parties  con¬ 
cerned. 

A  farming  partnership  is  strictly  a  business  firm 
even  though  it  is  between  relatives,  and  it  therefore 
should  be  based  on  a  written  contract  or  under¬ 
standing. 

The  parent  or  the  older  relative  should  realize 
that  his  young  partner  is  no  longer  a  boy.  He  is 


grown  up  and  should  be  so  treated.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  young  man  should  give  consideration  to 
the  experience  and  long  training  of  his  older  part¬ 
ner.  In  fact,  unless  there  is  understanding  and 
tolerance  and  give-and-take  between  both  partners, 
the  firm  will  never  succeed. 

Another  essential  in  such  a  partnership  is  that 
the  two  families  should  never  live  together  for  any 
long  time.  The  young  people  have  a  right  to  be 
by  themselves,  even  though  they  may  not  have  more 
than  two  rooms. 

Consideration  must  be  given  to  the  size  of  the 
business  and  the  farm  income.  It  must  be  large 
enough  to  support  two  families,  and  if  it  isn’t,  per¬ 
haps  steps  can  be  taken  to  enlarge  the  business. 

Important  decisions  should  be  worked  out  to¬ 
gether. 

Each  partner  should  have  his  particular  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  farm  work. 

RUY  CHICKS  EARLY 

F  you  have  not  already  bought  your  baby  chicks, 
better  do  it  immediately.  Some  hatcheries  are 
already  sold  out.  Early  chicks  pay  better  than 
later  ones  because  even  one  egg  in  October  is  worth 
two  after  January  1.  Buy  from  reliable  hatcheries. 

SAYS  USE  MORE  REDDING 

R.  E.  V.  MOORE,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
the  New  fork  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  who  has  had  long  experience  as  a 
practicing  dairy  veterinarian,  was  telling  me  a  few 
days  ago  that  he  was  very  sure  that  most  dairy¬ 
men  do  not  use  enough  bedding. 

“There  are  germs,”  said  Dr.  Moore,  “on  every 
stable  floor;  In  fact,  there  are  disease  germs  every¬ 
where,  but  good,  thick  bedding  insulates  a  cow  and 
her  udder  against  these  germs  just  as  a  surgeon’s 
rubber  gloves  protect  his  patients.” 

Mastitis  causes  almost  unbelievable  losses  to 
dairymen,  and  I  have  long  believed  that  concrete 
floors  are  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  mastitis.  Con¬ 
crete  floors  are  cold  and  hard,  and  udders  and  teats 
are  easily  injured  on  them.  As  readers  of  Ed. 
Babcock’s  “Kernels,  Screenings  and  Chaff”  in 
American  Agricultxirist  know,  he  is  enthusiastic  over 
pen  stabling,  for  one  reason  because  he  has  had  no 
mastitis  and  little  or  no  udder  or  teat  trouble.  -Not 
many  dairymen  are  in  position  to  use  pen  stabling 
as  yet;  but  even  though  bedding  is  scarce,  more 
should  be  used  on  concrete  for  it  is  cheap  insurance. 

FILLING  THE  WOOD  ROX 

HE  National  Grange  makes  the  comment  that 
in  seven  out  of  ten  farm  homes,  the  nation’s 
boys  still  have  the  job  of  filling  the  woodbox  in  the 
kitchen. 

Well,  maybe  it  would  be  better  for  Mother  if 
there  was  a  modern  gas  or  electric  range  in  the 
kitchen,  but  not  better  for  the  boys.  Filling  the 
woodbox  and  doing  their  share  of  the  other  farm 
chores  has  given  generations  of  farm  boys  the  char¬ 
acter  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  that  have 
helped  them  to  forge  ahead  in  every  trade  and  pro¬ 
fession  and  to  become  first-class  citizens. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

YOUNG  artist  friend  of  mine  had  found  just 
the  landscape  he  wanted  to  paint  when  an  aged 
colored  woman  came  along,  picking  up  small  pieces 
of  wood  for  her  fire.  She  was  an  interesting  figure, 
so  the  artist  asked  her  to  pose  there  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  and  she  consented,  sitting  on  a  slope. 

After  several  minutes  of  the  posing  passed,  she 
asked  how  much  longer  he  wanted  her. 

“Only  a  few  minutes  more,”  he  assured  her. 

Then  a  moment  later  she  asked  again,  and  he 
replied: 

“Why  do  you  ask?  Do  you  have  to  go  some¬ 
where?” 

“No,  suh,  I  don’t  have  to  go  nowhere,  but  I’d  sure 
like  to  skootch  over.  I’s  settin’  on  an  ant  hill!” 
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AA’s  Fanners’  Dollar  Guide 

MILK:  In  appraising  future  dairy  prospects  it  is  easy  to  overlook  one  fac- 
mmmmmmmmm  tor,  namely,  that  the  population  has  been  increasing  rapidly.  Al¬ 
though  U.  S.  milk  production  for  December  was  slightly  higher  than  for  the 
same  month  in  1945,  milk  production  per  capita  in  1946  was  the  lowest  since 
1940. 

A  drastic  decline  in  the  price  of  butter  is  the  most  important  immediate  fac¬ 
tor  in  prices.  The  U.  S.  Department  has  pegged  the  February  Class  1  price  of 
milk  in  New  York  at  §5.02.  Reductions  of  from  39  to  44  cents  will  also  become 
effective  in  Boston  and  other  New  England  markets,  and  consumer  prices  are 
expected  to  drop  one  cent  a  quart.  (See  page  29.) 

Under  the  pricing  provisions  of  the  New  York  order,  the  Class  1  price  for 
February  would  have  been  §4.80,  which  Department  of  Agriculture  officials  said 
would  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  milk  to  higher  priced  New  England  markets; 
therefore,  they  set  price  at  §5.02. 

The  uniform  price  to  producers  for  December  milk  in  the  New  York  market 
is  §5.30.  The  actual  price  each  farmer  gets  is  affected  by  distance  from  market 
and  the  butterfat  test. 

Hay  supply  is  good.  If  you  have  hay  to  sell,  don’t  wait  too  long. 

FARM  WAGE  HATES:  These  have  tripled  since  the  war  started,  while 

prices  of  farm  products  have  doubled.  In¬ 
creased  production  costs  due  to  higher  cost  of  labor  have  been  eased  a  little 
because  average  production  of  farm  workers  has  increased  about  40%.  However, 
farm  wage  rates  are  expected  to  remain  high,  and  the  only  way  to  lessen  labor 
costs  is  to  increase  farm  labor  efficiency.  That  does  not  mean  that  you  will  ask 
hired  men  to  work  longer  hours,  but  efficiency  can  be  increased  by  eliminating 
unnecessary  motions  and  by  increased  use  of  machinery. 

WINTER  WHEAT:  New  York  farmers  sowed  400,000  acres  of  winter 

wheat  last  fall  compared  to  213,000  in  1945  and  a 
ten-year  average  of  304,000.  Condition  of  crop  is  good — 94%  above  normal  as 
compared  to  84%  a  year  ago.  New  York  winter  wheat  prospects  for  1947  are 
forecast  at  9,600,000  bushels;  last  year,  5,459,000  bushels.  U.  S.  winter  wheat 
prospects  are  for  1,170,000,000  bushels  as  compared  to  last  year’s  record  crop 
of  1,156,000,000  bushels. 

PREDIC  TION  S  FOR  1947:  For  1947  most  economists  predict  more 

unemployment;  lower  prices  on  many 
items,  particularly  food;  a  temporary  decline  in  business,  but  not  a  depression; 
an  increase  in  borrowing;  the  possibility  of  fewer  strikes  because  government, 
while  being  fair,  shows  a  tendency  to  stop  coddling  labor. 

Translated  into  the  farm  outlook,  this  indicates  the  advisability  of  avoiding 
debt  increases,  of  farming  cautiously,  of  watching  efficiency.  Also,  it  will  pay  to 
produce  top  quality  products,  because  premiums  will  again  be  paid  for  quality. 

FARM  SUPPLIES:  These  will  be  fairly  adequate,  but  do  not  put  off 

your  purchases.  The  coal  strike  cut  production  of 
nitrogen  for  fertilizer.  Fertilizer  prices  are  low  enough  to  warrant  liberal  ap¬ 
plications.  The  supply  of  some  seeds  of  high  quality  is  a  little  short  and  quality 
seeds  are  always  a  good  buy. 

Anticipate  your  needs  for  fertilizer,  seeds',  spray  material  and,  particularly, 
for  farm  machinery.  Now  is  an  excellent  time  to  check  over  your  farm  machin¬ 
ery  and  order  any  needed  repairs. 

FRUIT:  Figures  indicate  the  advisability  of  selling  apples  rather  than  hold- 

.  ing  them.  Stocks  of  apples  in  storage  are  10%  above  the  1941-45 

average,  but  9%  below  the  1944  figure  which  was  a  large  crop  year.  In  the 
East,  cold  storage  holds  are  only  slightly  above  average  and  only  25%  below  ’44. 

ACREAGE  REDUCTION  OF  VEGETARLES:  Much  has  been 

Said  about  the 

desirability  of  reducing  acreage  of  vegetables  in  1947.  Reports  from  the  South 
indicate  that  the  supply  of  commercial  vegetables  from  winter-growing  states 
will  be  only  3%  below  last  year’s  high  level.  Acreage  there  has  been  reduced  1%, 
but  it  is  still  16%  above  average. 
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hgNong  qf  the  Lazy  Famine: 


IRANDY’S  pie  can  not  be  beat,  I 
[would  a  whole  lot  rather  eat  a  piece 
of  her  banana  cream  than  realize  my 
fondest  dream ;  that  deep  dish  apple  pie 
she  bakes  soon  puts  a  stop  to  all  my 
aches,  and  when  she  empties  out  a  can 
of  mince  or  punkin  in  a  pan,  my  mouth 
begins  to  water  fast  and  I  ain’t  sure  that 
I  can  last  until  the  oven’s  work  is  thru 
and  I  can  get  a  slice  or  two.  Whene’er 
I  taste  Mirandy’s  crust,  I  realize  an  angel 
must  have  been  a-watchin’  overhead 
when  I  picked  out  a  girl  to  wed. 

But  I  have  never  figured  why  she  al¬ 
ways  hides  her  new-made  pie ;  as  soon 
as  one  of  them  is  done  she  starts  right 
out  upon  the  run  to  find  a  hidin’  place 
that  she  believes  will  not  be  found  by 
me.  I’ve  found  her  pies  behind  the  books 
and  in  all  sorts  of  hidden  nooks ;  some¬ 
times  the  attic  shelters  one,  it  really  is 
a.  lot  of  fun  to  find  them  underneath  the 
bed  or  even  in  the  old  woodshed.  So  far 
she's  only  fooled  me  once  and  that  was 
when  I,  like  a  dunce,  forgot  the  basement 
place  where  she  keeps  her  coal  shovel  at,  by  gCc. 
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a  CORN  HUSKER 


O  ROTARY  TIUER 


NEW  HOLLAND 


Ctopi- 


odernize  with  0  machihm 

YOU’LL  NEED  the  efficien- 
cy  of  New  Holland  Farm 
Engineered  machinery  come 
planting  and  harvesting  time 
this  year.  Let  us  help  you  now 
in  your  planning  for  ’47  farm 
mechanization.  Just  send  for 
one  or  all  of  the  fully  illus¬ 
trated  catalogs  indicated. 

Get  complete  details  free 
from  Dept.  G-2  today.  Check 
ones  desired. 


NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY 

NEW  HOLLAND,  PENNSYLVANIA 


FARM  ENGINEERED  MACHINERY  FOR  BETTER  FARMING 
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Distributors  for  LEACH  Silo  Unloader 


Secu/Uti/ 


CRAINE 


-fretted 


Craine,  Inc.  has  been  selected  by 
The  Leach  Company  as  distributor 
for  Leach  Silo  Unloaders.  We  are 
proud  to  be  handling  this  machine 
— we  consider  it  a  real  advance  in 
efficient  dairying.  Craine  field  men 
can  show  you  exactly  what  the 
Leach  Unloader  can  do  for  you,  and 
see  to  proper  installation.  Write  us 
today,  and  ask  about  the  Leach 
Unloader.  .  .  .  We’ll  send  you  full 
information  on  this  time,  labor 
and  silage  saver,  including  cost, 
deliveries,  etc. 

Need  a  NEW  Silo?... 

Craine,  with  a  variety  of  wood  and 

masonry  silos,  will  still  serve  you  best. 

Write  us  your  silo  needs  now. 


SILOS 


CRAINE,  INC. 

217  Pine  Street  .  Norwich,  N.Y. 


TV?  ®ALM 


they  “HOLD  THE  LINE”, 

while  the  teat  is  healing 


Just  healing  a  teat  injury  is  not  enough.  To  assure  perfect 
results  you  must  hold  the  milk  duct  in  CORRECT  SHAPE 
during  healing.  Smooth,  flexible,  ivory-like  Bag  Balm  Dila¬ 
tors  are  the  only  ones  that  do  this.  They  will  not  dissolve, 
come  apart  or  slip  out .  . .  and  they  cannot  absorb  pus 
infection,  or  snag  tender  tissues.  Sterilized,  packed  in  medi¬ 
cated  ointment;  60£  at  all  stores,  or  direct. 

Dairy  Association  Company,  Inc.,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 
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BAG  BALM  DILATORS 
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When  winter  winds  howl  and  the  snow  swirls  around  the 
barn  doors ...  BE  ON  GUARD  AGAINST:  — 

" HIDDEN  HUNGER"—  Lack  of  essential  mineral  elements 
needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth, 
peak  production  and  reproduction. 

Near’s  MinRaltone  (with  vitamin  D),  containing  11  essen¬ 
tial  Hidden-Hunger-Fighting  mineral  elements,  protects 
against  costly,  profit-robbing  losses  which  may  result  from 
deficiencies  in  your  livestock  ration. 

Whether  the  season  be  Winter,  Spring,  Summer  or  Fall, 
profit-minded  dairymen  take  no  chances  with  "Hidden 
Hunger” — they  feed  MinRaltone  regularly  the  year  round, 
because  they  know,  from  experience  that  it  pays . 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

i  1  N 
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R'S 


REARS 


MINRALTONE 


Copr.  1947  Near’s  Food  Co.,  Inc. 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

U  HEALTH 
P  PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


.  "HlDDEM  HVNGEK' 

MENACE 


PROTECT  YOUR  STOCK 
AGAINST  THE 


PORTABLE  SPECIALIZED 
ELECTRIC  POWER  UNIT 

Ideal  as  an  auxiliary  unit  for  use  in  case  of  power  interruption.  Can  be* 
moved  easily  to  remote  locations  where  power  is  desired  for  construction  work, 

ENGINE  GENERATOR 

Briggs  &  Stratton  Westinghouse  or  Leland 
Air-cooled  6  H.  P.,  110-V,  2500-W,  60  cycle 

4  Cycle  gasoline  engine.  Single  phase  AC. 

Will  operate  lights,  refrigerators  and  freezers,  incubators,  machine 
tools,  pumps,  milking  machines,  compressors,  saws,  drills,  brooders, 
radios,  public  address  systems.  Small  enough  to  carry  in  car.  Write 
for  all  the  facts. 

Immediate  delivery-time  payment  arranged-surprisingly 

low  priced 

ALLIED  MACHINERY  CO.  Road 
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The  Lambing 

flo/ut  JP,  TOMnttUt 


Season 


FIVE  or  more  years  ago,  very  few 
shepherds  gave  their  flocks  medicin¬ 
al  treatments  during  the  winter  months 
for  the  control  of  internal  parasites. 
Now,  one  of  the  important  steps  in  an 
effective  parasite  control  program  is 
the  drenching  of  the  flock  with  pheno- 
thiazine  soon  after  they  come  into 
winter  quarters  in  the  late  fall  or  early 
winter.  The  ewes  should  not  be  drench¬ 
ed  with  this  drug  if  they  are  due  to 
lamb  within  6  to  8  weeks  from  the  date 
of  treatment. 

Directions  for  giving  this  drench  and 
other  suggestions  for  the  control  of 
internal  parasites  may  be  found  in 
Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  407.  “Worm- 
free”  sheep  make  better  use  of  their 
feed,  produce  more  wool,  and  have 
heavier  lambs  at  weaning  time  than 
sheep  that  are  highly  parasitized. 

Arc  the  Ewes  Too  Thin? 

Too  many  flocks  of  sheep  get  too 
little  attention  for  a  month  or  two  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  winter.  There  are  so  many 
other  jobs  to  be  done  at  this  season  that 
sometimes  the  sheep  are  neglected. 
The  hay  that  is  fed  may  be  late  cut 
timothy  or  grass  hay.  Sheepmen  know 
that  this  kind  of  hay  is  not  a  good 
roughage  for  sheep,  even  though  it  is 
liberally  fed.  The  ewes  do  not  gain 
in  condition  and  some  of  them  lose 
weight  before  the  feeder  really  knows 
what  has  happened. 

Sheep  are  not  individually  handled 
and  fed  like  dairy  cattle.  Since  sheep 
are  covered  with  wool,  it  is  necessary 
to  handle  them  to  determine  their  con¬ 
dition.  This  can  be  done  at  feeding 
time,  especially  while  the  ewes  are  eat¬ 
ing  grain.  Since  it  usually  takes  fast 
foot  work  to  do  this  at  feeding  time, 
many  prefer  to  crowd  the  ewes  in  an 
alley  or  small  pen  and  take  more  time 
to  handle  them.  The  ewes  that  are  thin 
may  be  marked  with  a  piece  of  chalk 
to  aid  in  sorting  them  out  later.  The 
thin  ewes  should  be  put  into  a  separate 
pen  where  they  can  he  fed  more  grain 
than  the  fatter  ewes.  These  thin  ewes 
may  lack  condition  because  of  age  or 
because  they  were  heavier  milkers  and 
raised  better  lambs,  than  the  fatter 
ewes  in  the  flock. 

A  ewe  that  produces  a  good  single 
lamb  loses  from  10  to  18  pounds  at 


lambing  time,  and  if  she  is  a  good 
milker  she  is  apt  to  continue  to  lose 
weight  throughout  the  suckling  period. 
If  she  raises  twin  lambs,  the  losses  are 
even  greater.  These  losses  must  be  re¬ 
gained  if  the  ewe  is  to  continue  to  be 
a  healthy  and  profitable  producer. 

Ordinarily,  a  flock  of  ewes  must 
gain  at  the  rate  of  from  25  to  35 
pounds  or  more  per  head,  from  breeding 
time  to  lambing  time.  Some  ewes  will 
make  this  gain  on  good  pasture  or  on 
high  quality  hay  or  other  roughage. 
Some  flocks  will  need  grain  at  the  rate 
of  one-half  pound  daily  for  only  6  to  8 
weeks  before  lambing.  Thin  ewes  may 
need  more  grain  for  a  longer  period. 

Feed  Good  Hay 

Good  legume  hay  or  early  cut  mixed 
grass  and  legume  hay  are  excellent 
roughages  for  sheep.  Corn  silage,  grass 
silage  or  pea  vine  silage  should  be  fed 
if  they  are  available.  A  big  ewe  may 
eat  3V2  pounds  or  more  of  good  hay 
daily  or  2  pounds  of  hay  and  3  pounds 
of  silage  daily.  If  corn  silage  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  nearly  all  of  the  hay,  then 
about  *4  to  V3  ounce  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  should  be  fed  daily  and  the  ewes 
should  be  given  a  protein  supplement 
such  as  linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal. 
All  sheep  should  have  free  access  to 
salt  and  water.  The  writer  prefers  io¬ 
dized  salt  for  the  ewe  flock.  , 

Trim  the  Wool 

If  the  ewes  are  bred  to  lamb  before 
they  are  shorn,  it  will  pay  to  shorten 
the  wool  on  the  dock  and  to  trim 
around  the  vulva  and  rear  parts.  When 
this  is  done,  they  will  not  get  so  dirty 
at  lambing  time.  The  lambs  are  not  so 
apt  to  be  troubled  from  swallowing 
wool  balls  if  the  loose  locks  of  wool 
or  tags  are  removed  from  the  sides  of 
the  ewes.  If  a  few  of  the  locks  of  wool 
near  the  teat  are  trimmed  off,  there 
will  be  less  trouble  helping  the  new 
born  lambs  to  nurse. 

In  some  purebred  and  in  a  few  grade 
flocks,  there  are  a  few  sheep  that  have 
so  much  wool  on  their  heads  that  they 
cannot  see.  This  condition  can  be 
remedied  by  clipping  some  of  the  wool 
away  from  the  eyes.  It  is  important 
that  attention  be  given  to  correct  this 
defect  at  lambing  time. 


H.  R.  TALMAGE  AND  SON  of  Riverhead,  Long  Island,  have  been  using  overhead  irri¬ 
gation  for  ten  years,  and  have  had  a  50%  increase  in  their  production  of  potatoes 
and  cauliflower.  They  use  a  diesel  power  unit  (62.5  horse  power  at  1250  r.  p.  m.) 
connected  to  a  turbine  pump,  which  pumps  at  the  rate  of  450  gallons  per  minute  from 
a  well  120  feet  deep  but  with  water  level  at  40  feet  from  the  bottom. 

A  recent  survey  shows  that  on  some  139  farms  in  Suffolk  county  irrigation  is  prac¬ 
ticed,  with  a  total  of  10,443  acres  being  irrigated.  Deep  wells  with  depths  from  100 
to  140  feet  total  72,  and  shallow  wells  of  from  15  to  20  feet  total  61.  Seven  farms 

are  reported  as  using  “town"  water. 


m  and  the  HI  dealer 
will  do  their  level  best 


for  you  in  1947 ! 

Only  one  thing  is  neu>  in  that  headline.  International  Harvester 
and  the  IH  dealers  have  been  doing  their  level  best  for  genera¬ 
tions  in  the  interest  of  American  agriculture. 

So  what’s  new  in  it?  Well— there’s  that 
figure  1947.  A  brand-new  season  is  coming 
up,  and  we  believe  that  things  are  going  to 
be  a  lot  different. 

In  recent  years,  "level  best”  hasn’t  been 
good  enough. ...  In  every  community  in  the 
land  the  farmers  have  been  repairing  and 
mending  old  equipment,  and  getting  by  — 
waiting  in  line  at  every  dealer’s  door  with  patience  and  tempers 
wearing  mighty  thin. . . .  Right  this  minute  a  thousand  farmers 
are  asking  "When’s  my  tractor  coming,  and  those  new  machines 
that  were  promised  me  months  ago?”  It  has  been  hard  to  take— 
for  farmer  and  dealer  and  manufacturer  alike. 

Every  farm  operator  knows  that  the  Harvester  Company  has 
perfected  many  new  products,  competently  engineered  and 
tested,  fully  qualified  to  take  to  the  fields. . . .  Our  problem  now 
is  to  turn  them  out  in  quantity  production  for  our  millions  of 
customers,  from  long  established  plants  and  from  many  new 
factories.  Our  hope  for  this  new  year  is  to  keep  assembly  lines 
running  without  interruption  until  every  man’s  need  is  satisfied. 

For  winter  service  work,  and  for  the  latest  news  about  new 
equipment— see  your  International  Harvester  Dealer. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Tune  in  James  Melton  on  " Harvest  of  Stars”  every  Sunday!  NBC  Network. 
See  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 


Fight  Soil  Erosion!  Soil  conservation  is  every  farmer's 
obligation  in  1947.  Farmall  Tractors  and  Farmall 
Equipment  are  designed  for  farming  on  the  contour. 

*  *  * 

Remember  that  "FARMALL"  is  a  registered 
trademark  —  Farmall  Tractors  are  made  only 
by  the  International  Harvester  Company. 

*  *  * 

f 

Below:  International  Cotton  Picker.  New  plant,  under  construction 
at  Memphis,  will  build  this  machine  in  limited  numbers  this  year. 
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McCormick— One  of  the 
great  American  brand 
names  — leader  in  farm 
progress  for  116  years. 


Be/ow:  McCormick  -  Deering  123 -SP  Self-Propelled 
Combine.  Other  coming  International  developments: 
smaller  combines;  2-bottom,  2-way  plow;  sugar  beet 
harvester;  tractor  touch-control;  whirlwind  terracers; 
milk  coolers,  home  freezers  and  refrigerators. 


Below:  McCormick -Deering  One-Man  Pickup  Twine 
Baler.  Production  of  this  most  popular  baler  won't 
keep  up  with  demand  this  season.  Many  other  new 
hay  machines  are  in  various  stages  of  development 
by  International  Harvester  engineers. 


Below:  The  New  International  No.  24  2-row  Tractor- 
Mounted  Corn  Picker.  Coming  International  machines 
include  new  1-row  com  pickers  and  cut-off  corn 
pickers.  Spreader  for  fluid  manure,  and  tractor-oper¬ 
ated  power  loader,  now  available. 
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Power  Farming  Equipment 


ft.  /  Jo  1 

g’s  Sons  Are  Following  In  Their  Father’s  Footsteps  — 
r  Them  Own  Dairy  Cattle  and  The  Four  Oldest  Ones 
fers  Of  The  League  In  Their  Own  Right 


inough  money  to  buy  a  calf  for  4-H  Club  work,  but  they  have 
9)  pay  back  whatever  they  borrow. 

*  Judging  from  the  results,  Otis  Young’s  system  is  sound. 

two  oldest  boys  are  excellent  farmers.  They  each  own 
|l|llpf  the  four  farms  under  the  partnership  agreement  while 
iheit  father  owns  the  other  two.  They  like  farming  and  they 
get  production  from  their  four  operations.  From  the  85  milk 
cows  they  average  better  than  a  ton  of  milk  each  day.  In  addi¬ 
tion  theyraise  approximately  lOOacresof  cash  crops  each  year. 

All  of  the  Youngs  are  strong  League  members  and  Mr. 
Young,  speaking  for  the  family,  says  he  thinks  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  is  the  only  organization  with  the  strength  to  be 
heard  that  is  actively  fighting  for  what  the  dairy  farmer 
fieeds.  Certainly  in  the  Young  family  the  League  has  strength. 
fThe^ther  and  four  boys  are  League  members  and  the  two 
are  jus1:  waiting  until  they  build  their  herds  large 
make  it  worth wt^^H^hip  their  milk  in  separate 
can^nmd  then  they  will ^^^^^^^members  too. 


Just  outside  of  East  Homer,  in  Cortland  Count^p^p^ 
York,  is  a  string  of  farms  owned  by  the  Otis  Young  r|||||^ 
Actually  there  are  four  farms,  but  they  are  operated  as  *i|§! 
Otis  Young  and  his  two  oldest  sons,  Malcoln  and  Gerald, 
operate  the  750  acres  in  the  four  farms  under  a  partnership^ 
agreement.  The  next  two  boys,  Ernest  and  Kenneth,  each 
own  a  herd  of  their  own.  They  each  buy  their  feed  and  their 
milk  is  kept  separate  and  goes  to  the  Dairymen’s  League  in 
their  own  cans  under  separate  numbers.  And  the  two  young¬ 
est  boys  already  have  a  start  with  a  few  head  of  stock. 

The  story  behind  the  Otis  Young  family  isn’t  one 
father  giving  his  sons  most  everything  they  want.  M|| 
got  where  he  is  today  by  being  a  good  hard-workin^^^^er 
and  he  expects  his  boys  to  get  there  the  same  way. 
died  when  he  was  little  more  than  a  child  and  he  start e^^p 
the  way  up  as  a  hired  man.  As  soon  as  the  boys  get  old  enoupT 
to  come  to  the  barn  and  help  out  he  expects  them  to  make 
their  own  way.  He  gives  them  a  start,  usually  by  lending  them 
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Corn  Growing  Contest  Won  by 
Livingston  Co.,  X.Y..  Farmer 


AT  A  recent  meeting  in  Canandaigua, 
a  cup  was  presented  to  William 
Forsythe  of  Dansville,  Livingston  Co., 
N.  Y.,  for  his  achievement  in  winning 
the  State  championship  in  the  National 
DeKalb  Corn  Growing  Contest.  Mr. 
Forsythe’s  yield  was  133.62  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre. 

One  of  the  interesting  parts  of  the 
meeting,  which  was  attended  by  most 
of  the  76  contestants,  was  a  question 
period  in  which  the  good  practices  fol- 


WILLIAM  FORSYTHE  of  Dansville,  New 
York,  with  the  cup  awarded  him  as  State 
Champion  in  the  DeKalb  corn  growing 
contest. 

lowed  by  growers  were  discussed.  For 
example,  here  are  two  factors  which 
may  partially  account  for  Mr.  For¬ 
sythe’s  high  yield: 

The  corn  was  grown  on  a  field  which 
had  previously  grown  nursery  stock, 
and  this  nursery  stock  had  been  rather 
heavily  fertilized  with  500  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  Also,  the  dig¬ 
ger  used  to  dig  out  the  trees  for  sale, 
penetrated  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  ap¬ 
proximately  two  feet.  Mr.  Forsythe 
used  no  manure,  but  applied  200  lbs.  of 
a  3-12-6  fertilizer  when  the  corn  was 
planted. 

Mr.  Forsythe  planted  his  corn  in  36- 
inch  rows,  and  the  distance  between 
plants  was  12  inches  in  the  row,  giving 
him  about  14,000  plants  per  acre.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  on  the  basis 
of  experiments,  no  increase  of  yield 
can  be  expected  from  more  than  600 
pounds  of  a  10-10-10  fertilizer  per  acre 
unless  the  field  contains  more  than 
15,000  plants  per  acre.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  growers  pointed  out  that 
planting  corn  too  thick  is  a  common 
reason  for  poor  results.  Another  weak 
point  on  many  farms  is  the  use  of  too 
little  fertilizer. 

Planting  Dates 

Most  of  the  contestants  planted  corn 
between  May  15  and  May  31.  In  most 
areas  of  the  State,  ideal  corn-planting 
conditions  do  not  occur  before  May  15 
and  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  maximum 
yield  from  corn  planted  after  June  10. 

The  majority  of  the  growers  plowed 


in  the  spring,  yet  three  county  champ¬ 
ions  from  Niagara,  Oneida  and  Oswego 
counties  practiced  fall  plowing.  Com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  was  used  by  70- of  the 
76  growers  in  amounts  varying  from 
200  pounds  to  1400  pounds  per  acre, 
with  5-10-5  the  most  common  analysis. 
About  half  the  men  used  manure  and 
two  used  manure  without  commercial 
fertilizer. 

Because  conditions  vary  widely 
throughout  the  State,  it  is  pointed  out 
by  the  DeKalb  Association  that  this 
cannot  be  classed  as  a  scientific  experi¬ 
ment  but  is  designed  primarily  to  honor 
good  farmers  and  to  turn  the  spotlight 
on  practices  which  increase  yields. 

The  other  county  champions  had 
yields  varying  from  79.99  bushels  to 


103.31  bushels,  and  the  average  yield 
of  all  contestants  was  81.03  bushels  per 
acre,  about  double  the  New  York  State 
average.  Here’s  a  list  of  them: 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

COUNTY 

Newton  Ferris 

Cato 

Cayuga 

Albert  Mogerly 

Hudson,  R.  2 

Columbia 

Harold  Metzner 

Dover  Plains 

Dutchess 

Duane  H.  Ford 

Elba 

Genesee 

Harold  Longbotham 

Munnsville 

Madison 

Harry  J.  Sabin 

Scottsville 

Monroe 

William  C.  Hall 

Lockport,  R.  1 

Niagara 

Ernest  D.  Lanz 

Vernon  Center 

Oneida 

Benjamin  Woods 

Memphis 

Onondaga 

Harold  G.  Soper 

Geneva 

Ontario 

Charles  Martin 

Medina 

Orleans 

William  Rath 

Oswego,  R.  4 

Oswego 

B.  Edward  Hayward 

Interlaken 

Seneca 

Charles  P.  Leasure 

Nichols 

Tioga 

Charles  H.  Pratt 

Ontario 

Wayne 

Albert  R.  Titus 

Penn  Yan,  R.  5 

Yates 

As  Livingston  County  and  State 
champion,  Mr.  Forsythe  was  eligible  to 
cbmpete  in  the  National  Contest,  win¬ 
ner  of  which  was  Joseph  Vansickle  of 
Nevada,  Iowa,  with  a  yield  of  184.03 
bushels  per  acre. 

Mr.  Glenn  Heefner,  District  Manager 
of  the  DeKalb  Agricultural  Association, 
acted  as  host  at  the  dinner  and  meet¬ 
ing.  In  addition  to  the  cup  which  rep- 


MARION  MARTIN  of  Framingham  (left) 
and  RAYMOND  BURSEY  of  Dracut,  have 
been  named  Massachusetts  State  Achieve¬ 
ment  winners  in  4-H  Club  work.  An¬ 
nouncement  was  made  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Union  Agricultural  Meet¬ 
ing  in  Worcester. 


resented  the  State  Championship,  Mr. 
Forsythe  was  presented  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  chest  of  table  silver  to  take  home 
to  Mrs.  Forsythe.  Each  county  winner 
received  a  plaque  and  prizes  were  also 
given  for  second  and  third  places  in 
eaclj  county. 


782*4 Bu.  Potatoes”* 


(•»# 


“YEAR  AFTER  YEAR,  AGRICO  GIVES  US 
OUTSTANDING  YIELDS  AND  QUALITY” 

Say  J.  E.  GROVE  &  SON ,  of  Felton ,  Pa. 

“AGAIN  in  1946  with  AGRICO  FOR  POTATOES 
x~V  we  obtained  the  highest  yield  per  acre  in 
Pennsylvania,”  write  J.  E.  Grove  &  Son,  of  Felton, 
York  Co.  “Hugh  C.  McPherson,  President,  Penna. 
Potato  Growers  Assn.,  measured  one  full  acre  and 
supervised  the  digging  and  weighing  of  one- tenth 
of  the  measured  acre.  The  result  was  a  yield  of782'A 
bu.  per  acre  —  the  highest  yield  so  far  reported  in 
this  State.  On  our  total  of  5’/2  acres  Cobblers,  3’/2 
acres  Katahdins  and  4  acres  Russets  we  averaged 
575  bu.  per  acre.  What’s  more,  the  quality  was  excel¬ 
lent  —  smooth,  uniform  in  size.  Agrico  was  applied 
600  lbs.  per  acre  plowed  down  and  1200  lbs.  per  acre 
in  the  row,  using  the  band  system.  We  have  used 
Agrico  for  ten  years,  always  with  good  results.” 

“$3500  FROM  6  ACRES  OF  AGRIC0-GR0WN  TOMATOES” 

Remember,  there’s  an  Agrico  for  each  crop  and 
here’s  a  report  on  AGRICO  FOR  TOMATOES: 
“My  1946  green  tomato  crop  is  typical  of  results 
I’ve  been  getting  with  Agrico  for  the  past  10  years,” 

writes  Richard 
Cook,  of  Medina, 


J.  E.  Grove  (right)  and  his  son,  K.  E.  Grove 


Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  “First  picking  on  6  acres  brought 
$2700  and  total  pickings  brought  $3500.  The  toma¬ 
toes  graded  80%  No.  Ones,  and  the  produce  firm 
which  bought  them  said  these  green  tomatoes  were 
the  finest  they  ever  took  in.  I  also  use  Agrico  exclu¬ 
sively  on  carrots,  beets,  melons  and  peas,  because 
Agrico  takes  the  guesswork  out  of  my  fertilizing  pro¬ 
gram.  I  also  want  to  say  a  good  word  for  your  Soil 
Service  —  your  help  in 
testing  my  soil  means  a 
great  deal.” 


This  year  get  the  utmost  return  from  each 
acre  you  plant — use  Agrico  and  enough  of 
it  to  do  a  job.  Get  Agrico  from  your  nearby 
A.A.C.  Dealer — "it’ll  pay  you  well!” 

Agrico  is  manufactured  only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.  •  Buffalo,  N.Y.  •  Carteret,  N.  1. 


RICHARD 
Medina,  I 


AGRICO fryiSackOiop- 


Tkmebm 

THE  NATION’S  LEADING  FERTILIZER 


Check  Jor  *981,660,783 


On  rural  routes  everywhere  in  Amer-' 
ica,  on  snowy  highways  of  the  north,  on 
sunny  by-ways  of  the  south,  live  the 
5,500,000  ranch  and  farm  families  who 
produce  America’s  supply  of  food.  It’s  a 
big  supply,  too,  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

From  your  farms  and  ranches  in  1946  came 
livestock,  dairy  and  poultry  products  and 
crops  to  the  value  of  about  twenty-three  billion 
dollars,  according  to  latest  available  government 
estimates.  Meat  animals  and  dairy  and  poultry 
products  accounted  for  about  60  percent  of  the 
total  farm  cash  income,  current  estimates  reveal. 
Agriculture,  the  nation’s  most  essential  industry, 
is  “big  business”  in  every  sense  of  the  phrase. 

Of  all  your  cash  income  last  year,  $981,660,783* 
came  from  Swift  &  Company  in  payments  for 
livestock  and  other  agricultural  raw  materials. 
We  purchased  your  livestock  and  other  products 
and  converted  them  into  millions  of  pounds  of 
quality  meats,  valuable  by-products,  other  foods 


)  Soda  Bill  Sez: . . .  what’s  wrong  with 
J  people  is  not  their  ignorance,  but  the  num¬ 

ber  of  things  they  know  that  aren’t  so. 


For  People  ...  By  People 

We  at  Swift  &  Company  think  of  our  business 
as  being  owned  by  63,365  people,  the  share¬ 
holders  and  their  families,  and  operated  by 
66,000  employes.  We  provide  essential  services 
for  agricultural  producers  and  many  other 
large  groups  “of  people.  Employment  is  created 
for  other  thousands  who  work  for  railroads, 
trucking  firms,  livestock  commission  houses, 
stockyards  companies,  and  the  suppliers  who 
furnish  us  salt,  sugar,  boxes,  barrels,  machin¬ 
ery  and  a  thousand-and-one  other  things.  A 
part  of  the  business  of  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  retailers  everywhere  in  the  nation  is 
in  purveying  Swift’s  quality  meats  and  other 
products  to  millions  of  American  families. 

In  return  for  all  the  effort  that  made  these 
services  possible,  the  folks  who  work  for  Swift 
earned  $164,013,099  in  wages  and  salaries  in 
1946.  This  sum  is  88%  of  the  total  remaining 
after  all  bills  except  taxes  were  paid,  and  is  ten 
times  more  than  the  company’s  total  net  profit. 

FEED  VALUES  ARE 
SOIL  VALUES 

by  Wm.  A.  Albrecht 
University  of  Missouri 

Recently  a  farmer  friend  of 
mine  told  me,  “I’ve  moved  to 
another  farm  where  I  get  big¬ 
ger  yields  in  all  my  feed  crops.  But  even  though 
I  shovel  much  more  corn  and  pitch  a  lot  more 
hay,  I  can’t  get  my  calves  to  market  as  early. 

I’m  just  not  growing  as  much  meat  per  acre.” 

This  man  doesn’t  realize  that  feed  bulk  is  no 
indication  of  feed  value.  Livestock  will  not  gain 
more  on  larger  rations  unless  the  feed  value  of 
any  crop  is  derived  from  the  basic  plant  food 
elements  found  in  the  soil.  The  crop  must  first 
build  up  the  woody  structure  that  makes  up 
its  bulk.  Then,  if  soil  conditions  are  right,  the 
plant  will  store  up  a  supply  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  of  protein,  vitamins,  and  mineral  com¬ 
pounds.  Thus,  whether  a  crop  offers  anything 
more  than  bulk  and  fattening  power  depends 
on  the  condition  of  the  soil  on  which  it  grew. 
Livestock  may  be  fed  great  quantities  of  feedstuff s 
produced  on  poor  soils  and  still  fail  to  gain 
weight.  It  is  soil  that  has  been  guarded  against 
erosion,  fertilized  properly,  and  carefully  man¬ 
aged,  that  grows  nutritious  crops.  Such  soil 
will  produce  crops  that  give  better  feeding  re¬ 
sults  and  make  more  meat  per  acre. 

Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


and  products.  Part  of  the  money  you  received 
from  Swift  came  from  our  meat  packing  plants, 
dairy  and  poultry  plants  and  buying  stations. 
Another  portion  of  the  money  paid  out  by  us 
was  for  soybeans,  cottonseed,  peanuts  and  other 
raw  materials. 

Swift  provides  a  wide,  ready,  year  ’round  mar¬ 
ket  for  your  livestock  and  other  products — and 
out  of  every  dollar  we  receive  in  a  year  from 
sales,  we  return,  on  the  average,  75p  to  you.  Last 
year,  1.3^  out  of  each  dollar  of  sales  was  profit. 
Part  of  this  amount  was  paid  out  as  dividends  to 
the  63,365  shareholders  as  a  return  on  their  in¬ 
vestment.  Part  was  retained  in  the  business  for 
future  needs. 

*The  actual  amount  paid  for  livestock  and  other  agricultural 
products  is  greater  than  shown  by  the  amount  of  the  subsidies 
paid  by  the  Government. 


Returns  for  Savings.  It  is  not  the  investment  of 
a  few  rich  people  that  has  built  Swift  &  Company, 
but  the  pooled  savings  of  63,365  people.  Among 
them  you’ll  find  farmers,  ranchers,  lawyers,  doc¬ 
tors,  mechanics,  business  people — folks  from  every 
walk  of  life  .  .  .  including  29,941  women. 

The  savings  these  shareholders  have  invested  in 
Swift  &  Company  provide  the  plants  and  facilities 
— the  tools  with  which  we  handle  your  products; 
The  return  for  their  thriftiness  comes  to  them  as 
dividends  paid  out  of  the  company’s  profit.  In  1946 
that  dividend  amounted  to  $1.90  a  share. 


Wm.  A.  Albrecht 


Nutrition  is  our  business  —  and  yours 


// 


WHERE  DID  THAT  $1,308,364,155  GO? 


// 


During  1946  Swift  &  Company  received  $1,308,364,155  )  from  the  sale  of  its 

products  and  by-products.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  Company  had 

earned  a  net  profit  of  $16,394,739,  which  is  slightly  less  than  1.34  on  each  dollar  of  sales. 

6f/Aa£  to  t/ie/ietto?  t/rat money? 


Well,  the  largest  part  was  paid  to  farmers 


flan 


and  ranchers  who  sold  us 


livestock  and  other  agricultural  products.  They  got  $981,660,783*  or  754 

out  of  the  average  sales  dollar  we  received  for  products  sold,  including  all  by-products  such  as 
hides,  wool,  soybean  meal,  etc. 

The  next  largest  portion  of  our  sales  dollar  went  to  aii  Swift  employes. 

Their  share  of  the  dollar  was  12.64. 


O  O 


Fuel  4iPm  ^arre*s  boxes paper  salt  sugar  and  other 

supplies  took  4.84  out  of  the  average  dollar. 

Transportation  took  24.  @(£^i(Meat  travels,  on  the  average,  over  1,000  miles 

from  producer  to  consumer.) 

jp^|_  Taxes  took  another  14.  All  other  expenses,  including  depreciation, 

interest  and  miscellaneous  business  costs,  amounted  to  3.34.  @  (  '0 

All  these  costs  taken  out  of  the  sales  dollar  left  1.34.  This  was  Swift  &  Company's  net 
profit  in  1946  a  profit  of  only  !4  of  14  Qt‘.?  on  each  pound  of  the  millions  of  pounds  of 

products  and  by-products  handled. 


Wm.  B.  Tray  nor,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 


O 
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The  Timber  and  Lumber  Market 

By  RAYMOND  HOYLE 


THE  Northeast  normally  gets  most 
of  its  lumber  from  the  South  and 
West,  but  because  of  many  irregular 
practices  and  abuses  under  an  unwork¬ 
able  and  seldom  enforced  OPA,  only  a 
trickle  of  this  imported  lumber  reached 
us,  so  Northeast  suffered  most  from  a 
lumber  shortage.  The  demand  for  local¬ 
ly-produced  lumber  was  much  greater 
than  the  supply,  and  anything  in  the 
form  of  a  board  could  be  sold  without 
regard  to  grade,  moisture  content  or 
price.  Larger  mills  as  a  rule  adhered 
closely  to  OPA  prices,  but  most  of  our 
mills  are  small  and  many  of  these 
charged  some  very  high  prices.  These 
mills  that  received  these  high  prices 
could  afford  to  pay  excessively  high 
prices  for  standing  timber  and  logs, 
which  they  did  in  some  cases. 


bleached  and  usually  curved.  Instead  of 
healthy  kernels,  small  round  balls  of 
brownish-black  spores  are  formed  in 
the  head. 

The  disease  cannot  be  controlled  by 
chemical  or  other  seed  treatments,  the 
dwarf  bunt  organism  persists  in  the 
soil,  and  the  wheat  varieties  recom¬ 
mended  for  New  York  are  very  suscep¬ 
tible  to  the  disease. 

The  only  recommendations  so  far 
from  the  scientists  are  to  use  certified 
seed  or  clean  seed  from  fields  known 
to  be  free  and  to  avoid  use  of  seed 


that  might  have  been  contaminated 
with  the  bunt  in  any  processing  or 
handling  equipment.  There  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  that  wheat  sown  in  early  Sep¬ 
tember  is  apt  to  be  less  severely  in¬ 
fected.  • 

—  A. A.  — 

FERTILIZER  OUTLOOK 

Fertilizer  consumption  for  the  1947 
crop  season  will  press  heavily  on  sup¬ 
plies  which  are  expected  to  be  only 
slightly  larger  than  in  1946.  Supplies 
during  the  war  period  permitted  an 
average  increase  in  use  of  about  10 
per  cent  per  year. 

The  upward  trend  in  consumption 
was  relatively  stronger  in  the  Corn 
Belt  and  Lake  States,  which  formerly 
used  little  fertilizer,  than  in  areas 
where  extensive  use  has  for  a  long  time 
been  rather  common.  The  outlook  for 
1947  is  favorable  not  only  for  mainten¬ 


ance  of  present  high  levels  of  use,  but 
for  such  increases  as  supplies  will  per¬ 
mit. 

—  A  .A.  — 

FERTILIZER  FOR 
STRA  WHERRIES 

On  the  fertilization  of  strawberries 
in  Vermont,  Professor  Charles  H.  Blas- 
berg  (Vermont  Extension  Brieflet  No. 
555)  says,  “It  is  difficult  to  build  up 
soil  fertility  once  the  plants  are  estab¬ 
lished,  because  strawberry  roots  are 
unusually  sensitive  to  an  over-dose  of 
fertilizer.  If  the  soil  has  low  fertility, 
two  or  three  applications  of  fertilizer 
can  be  made,  using  small  quantities  at 
each  application.  A  total  application  of 
1,000  pounds  per  acre  of  such  analyses 
as  5-8-7  or  7-7-7  should  be  enough  even 
on  poor  soil.  For  more  fertile  soils  the 
total  amount  may*  be  reduced  propor¬ 
tionately.” 


m 


hat  Science  Has  Learned  about  Natural  Chilean  Nitrate 


More  Lumber  Available 


The  black  market  has  now  disap¬ 
peared.  Buyers  of  lumber,  including 
wholesalers,  retailers,  wood-working 
factories  and  builders,  are  proceeding 
very  cautiously  and  buying  from  hand 
to  mouth.  Lumber  is  becoming  more 
readily  available  again  from  the  South 
and  West.  The  high  black  market 
prices  have  dropped  off,  and  the  oper¬ 
ators  who  were  trying  to  stay  within 
the,  law  now  are  getting  more  than  the 
former  OPA  prices.  Sawmill  prices  of 
local  hardwood  lumber  are  up  above 
the  last  OPA  prices  of  $5  to  $20,  de¬ 
pending  on  grade.  Local  white  pine  is 
up  $10  to  $20.  Douglas  fir  and  dimen¬ 
sion  are  up  $20  to  $25  at  mill  and  South¬ 
ern  pine  boards  are  now  $75  and  $80  at 
mill.  These  price  increases  were  ex 
pected  because  the  demand  is  great  and 
the  impractical  OPA  prices  were  too 
low.  There  will  be  some  shifting  in 
prices  yet,  but  in  general  they  probably 
will  not  go  higher  unless  labor  contin¬ 
ues  to  get  more  and  more  wage  in¬ 
creases  and  concessions. 


Mills  are  finding  that  buyers  now 
want  drier  lumber.  They  want  it  graded 
and  well-manufactured  as  formerly. 
Small  mill  men  must  meet  these  stan¬ 
dards  if  they  are  to  remain  in  business. 
Timber  owners  are  finding  that  some 
of  those  black  market  operators  are 
not  offering  those  fancy  high  prices 
any  more  for  standing  timber,  but 
standing  timber  is  still  bringing  good 
prices. 

With  several  government  obstacles 
removed,  industry  and  business  are 
again  encouraged.  Lumber  production 
in  the  nation  and  in  the  Northeast  is 
increasing.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
buy  new  sawmills,  as  well  as  accessory 
machinery  and  equipment  of  nearly 
every  nature.  This  lack  of  equipment 
is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
greater  production.  The  experts  are 
looking  for  a  recession  in  1947.  If  it 
arrives,  it  will  tend  to  depress  prices 
of  timber,  lumber  and  other  products. 
If  labor  does  not  stop  wage  increase 
demands  and  if  labor  and  industry  can¬ 
not  work  out  their  problems,  there 
will  be  a  serious  depression.  A  depres¬ 
sion  could  come  in  1947,  but  it  may  not 
come  for  several  years.  There  are  many 
economic  forces  at  work,  but  wfien, 
and  how  bad  or  how  good  conditions 
will  be,  cannot  be  clearly  foreseen. 
That  is  the  way  things  look  today. 

—  a.a.  — 

>ew  wheat  disease 

Dwarf  bunt,  a  new  disease  of  wheat, 
is  becoming  serious  in  western  New 
Vork.  The  most  striking  symptom  is 
the  dwarfing  of  the  affected  plants, 
which  vary  in  height  from.  3  to  20  inch¬ 
es,  averaging  less  than  half  the  height 
°f  ripe  wheat.  Affected  heads  are 


1.  It  Wasn't  The  Water.  But  What  Was  In  It.  It  was  once  believed  that  plants  got  their  food  from  water 
alone,  but  in  1697  an  English  scientist  discovered  that  plants  grown  in  garden  soil  water  grew  better 
than  plants  raised  in  just  plain  water. 


2.  Phosphate.  Potash.  Nitrogen.  Not  Enough.  Later, 
scientists  found  that  phosphate,  potash,  and  nitro¬ 
gen  were  needed  in  substantial  quantities.  Then 
tests  comparing  pure  chemicals  with  natural  fer¬ 
tilizers  revealed  that  other  elements,  such  as 
boron,  manganese,  zinc,  etc.,  which  some  natural 
fertilizers  contain  as  impurities,  are  also  essential. 


3.  Impurities  Valuable  in  Plant  Foods.  Science  has 
now  established  by  long,  careful  investigation 
that  because  of  its  natural  origin,  in  addition 
to  nitrogen,  sodium,  iodine,  etc.,  Chilean  Nitrate 
contains,  as  impurities,  traces  of  many  necessary 
plant  food  elements  which  are  not  found  in 
purified  chemicals. 


•  Science,  striving  always  to  equal  Mother  Nature,  constantly  turns  to  her  for  guidance, 
just  as  farmers,  knowing  the  importance  of  natural  laws,  have  always  done.  That  is  why  Chilean 
Nitrate,  a  true  product  of  Nature,  is  employed  by  farmers  in  producing  their  food,  feed,  and  fibre 
crops.  The  constant  effort  by  science  to  produce  its  equivalent  in  the  chemical  laboratory  is  convincing 
testimony  to  its  high  quality,  thorough  efficiency,  and  unfailing  dependability. 


PLAN  YOUR  PASTURE  PROGRAM  NOW.  Ferti¬ 
lizer  on  starved  pastures  yields  great  returns.  (Ex¬ 
ample:  $270  in  increased  milk  from  $36  worth  of  fertilizer 
for  a  Wisconsin  farmer*.)  Plan  supplementary  pastures  for 
good  grazing  through  hot,  dry  m6nths.  Fertilizer  and 
legumes  will  help  you  grow  more  nutritious  pastures  and  hay 
for  abundant  feeding  throughout  the  year.  Get  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  County  Agent  and  our  field  service  man. 

*j\lilk  sold  at  $ 3.15  cut. 


As  you  probably  know,  cow  population  of  the  U.  S.  is  down, 
yet  human  population  is  growing  rapidly.  Food  authorities 
see  a  vital  need  of  more  i^Jk  for  sound  nutrition  ...  a  need 
much  greater  than  today’s  ^supply. 

We,  as  marketers  of  milk  and  dairy  products,  consider  that 
basic  fact  very  important.  It  indicates  the  wisdom  of  high 
production  to  hold  the  present  markets.  It  means  that 
efficient  milk  production  is  the  way  for  you  to  make  your 
future  more  secure. 

Plan  your  farm  operation  for  more  uniform  production 


these  winter  nights 


of  quality  milk  the  year  around  .  .  .  and  more  milk  per  acre! 
The  County  Agent  and  our  field  service  men  are  ready  and 


FIVE  SUGGESTIONS  ON  WINTER  FEEDING  FOR  MORE  MILK 


anxious  to  help  you. 

Sheffield  Farms  Chestnut  Farms  Dairy 

General  Ice  Cream  Corp.  Rieck-McJunkin  Dairy  Co. 

Breyer  Ice  Cream  Company  Kraft  Foods  Company 

Western  Maryland  Dairy  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co. 

Breakstone  Bros.,  Inc. 


DIVISIONS  OF  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 


V 

V 

V 


Give  your  cows  as  much  avail¬ 
able  roughage  as  they’ll  eat. 

Go  heavier  on  the  concentrates 
than  usually  recommended. 

Give  fresh  milkers  and  heavy 
producers  more  grain  than  low 
producers. 


Dry  cows  and  heifers  should 
get  plenty  so  they’ll  be  in  good 
flesh  at  calving  time. 


Fresh  water  is  vital ,  too.  Always 
have  it  in  front  of  your  cows — 
as  much  as  they  can  drink. 


MARE  ROM  FUTURE  MORE  SECURE  WM  l 

MORE  MIL 


1  mOflaT'JPj 


ACRE 
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Carl  Wooster  Heads  State 
Horticultural  Society 


'Sy  S.  S6e^i*iyto4t 


FRUIT  GROWERS  face  higher  costs. 

;The  honeymoon  is  over.  Everything 
is  going  in  the  direction  of  volume  and 
smaller  margins.”  This  was  the  im¬ 
mediate  picture  presented  to  growers 
by  President  Gerow  Schoonmaker  of 
Wallkill  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society 
in  Rochester.  But  after  “the  next  year 
or  two”  Schoonmaker  was  more  op¬ 
timistic  about  prospects  for  the  next 
decade. 

Schoonmaker  said  that  during  the 
past  year  the  apple  industry  has  been 
hurt  by  too  high  prices,  shortage  of 
sugar,  poor  quality  of  fruit,  and  com¬ 
petition  of  other  fruit.  The  question 
now,  as  he  sees  it,  is  whether  to  “allow 
our  industry  to  decline,  or  to  face  the 
'facts  and  prepare  to  meet  competition.” 
He  said  the  Horticultural  Society  and 
the  Apple  Institute  had  done  good  work 
and  deserved  support,  but  he  thought 
it  “may  take  a  sales  organization  to 
do  what  we  ought  to  do.” , 

Officers  —This  year  the  society's  meet¬ 
ings  and  exhibits  were  moved  from 
Convention  Hall  back  to  Edgerton 
Park.  Attendance  was  heavy  and  with 
the  122  per  cent  gain  in  membership  the 
event  was  rated  the  best  in  years. 

Carl  G.  Wooster  of  Union  Hill  was 
elected  president  and  Donald  F.  Green 
of  Chazy,  vice-president.  Schoonmaker, 
A.  W.  Densmore  of  Albion,  and  Robert 
R.  Livingston  of  Germantown  were  re¬ 
elected  directors.  Willis  Phillips  of 
Burt  was  elected  director  in  place  of 
George  Bradley  of  Appleton.  Roy  P. 
McPherson  of  LeRoy,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
previously  had  indicated  his  desire  to 
retire.  Thomas  E.  LaMont  of  Albion, 
associate  secretary,  announced  his  re¬ 
signation  April  1.  McPherson  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  duties  until  the  board  finds  a 
new  executive  secretary. 

DDT  —  One  of  the  most  interesting  top¬ 
ics  at  the  meeting  was  the  part  DDT 
played  in  giving  control  of  codling  moth 
during  the  past  year.  Dr.  S.  W.  Harman 
of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  said 
experiments  indicated  that  it  was  the 
best  control.  Price  was  about  double 
that  of  lead  arsenate,  “but  not  too  far 
out  of  line.  It  gives  better  control,  is 
less  bulky,  easier  to  handle,  can  be 
handled  safely  and  solves  the  residue 
problem — at  least,  for  the  time  being.” 

However,  he  said  that  DDT  was  only 
one  of  several  factors  of  control  in 
1946.  “There  were  comparatively  few 
worms  in  1945  to  be  carried  over.  There 
is  a  drawback  to  DDT  in  that  it  also 
destroys  some  beneficial  insects.” 

Lloyd  A.  Putnam,  Niagara  County 


'Be  fee  careful,  Junior.  You  knew 
Baddy  doesn't  like  to  have  yey  play 
with  his  toys.” 


agricultural  agent,  said  that  codling 
moth  has  been  “the  toughest  problem 
of  our  growers.  They  are  enthusiastic 
about  use  of  DDT.  He  listed  as  advan¬ 
tages  the  elimination  of  stings  on  fruit, 
reduction  in  number  of  sprays  needed, 
reduced  residue,  brighter  color  and  re¬ 
duced  cost.  But  DDT  did  not  solve  all 
problems,  he  said,  as  Niagara  had  the 
worst  outbreak  in  years  of  red  mite, 
and  bud  moth  and  leaf  roller  injury 
were  serious. 

Peaches— Willis  A.  Phillips,  Burt 
grower,  reported  that  in  the  previous 
two  or  three  years  parasites  failed  to 
control  Oriental  peach  moth,  but  use  of 
DDT  in  1946  reduced  injury  to  only  one 
or  two  per  cent.  He  thought  DDT  was 
the  most  promising  spray  in  sight  for 
peach  growers. 

Prof.  M.  B.  Hoffman  of  the  Cornell 
pomology  department  said  DN  sprays 
had  given  good  results  in  thinning 
Wealthy,  Baldwin,  Golden  Delicious 
and  Rome  Beauty  apples.  Results  on 
McIntosh,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Northwestern  Greening  and  Delicious 
varieties  had  been  somewhat  erratic. 
He  said  not  enough  experience  with 
other  thinning  sprays  had  been  ob¬ 
tained  to  warrant  recommendations. 
The  DN  sprays  are  the  only  thinning 
sprays  recommended  for  peaches  and 
when  applied  at  the  right  time  results 
had  been  fairly  satisfactory. 

Pollination— Intensive  use  of  poison¬ 
ous  sprays  has  caused  another  problem 
— the  destruction  of  bees  and  other 
pollinating  insects.  Dr.  Elton  J.  Dyce, 
Cornell  entomologist,  said  arsenical 
poisoning  may  force  removal  of  honey 
bees  from  fruit  areas,  but  if  DDT  is 
used  as  recommended  it  may  not  seri¬ 
ously  interfere  with  beekeeping.  So  far, 
he  said,  beekeepers  are  not  worried 
about  the  use  of  dinitro  thinning 
sprays. 

Dr.  Damon  Boynton,  Cornell  pomolo- 
gist,  reported  use  of  color  charts  devel¬ 
oped  at  Cornell  to  help  growers  deter¬ 
mine  whether  their  trees  needed  more 
or  less  nitrogen  had  held  fairly  well. 

Price  Level- Prof.  G.  P.  Scoville  of 
the  Cornell  Economics  department  said 
there  was  much  more  inflation  now 
than  in  1919,  with  farm  profits  and 
labor  income  at  higher  levels.  If  this 
is  true,  he  said,  a  question  is  “Will 
there  be  a  greater  explosion  when  the 
bust  comes?” 

Scoville  said  parity  prices  were  con¬ 
fusing  and  unsound.  As  an  instance  he 
said  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of 
apples  has  increased  and  the  cost  of 
producing  a  bushel  of  com  has  de¬ 
creased  in  almost  the  same  ratio  since 
the  1910-1914  parity  base,  but  these 
factors  are  given  no  consideration  in 
the  parity  formula. 

Research— Dr.  Harold  B.  Tukey,  form¬ 
erly  at  the  Geneva  station,  now  head 
of  the  horticultural  department  at 
Michigan  State  College,  was  speaker  at 
the  annual  dinner  and  cited  numerous 
instances  where  farm  research  is  just 
“on  the  edge”  of  finding  the  answers 
to  many  problems  bothering  farmers. 

By  resolution  the  society  asked  Con¬ 
gress  to  provide  funds  to  implement  the 
Hope-Flannagan  Market  Research  Act; 
urged  that  more  sugar  be  made  avail¬ 
able  during  fruit  harvests;  asked  Cor¬ 
nell  to  continue  worjk  with  spray  dust¬ 
ers;  recommended  that  the  Port  Au¬ 
thority  of  New  York  make  a  study  and 
report  on  plans  for  building  and  oper¬ 
ating  a  new  primary  market  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area. 


•  Here  is  a  highly  developed, 
thoroughly  time-tested  milker 
unit  that  does  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  job  of  milking.  It  milks 
fast.  It’s  simple  and  easy  to 
clean.  It  more  than  meets  all 
requirements  of  the  most  strict  health  department  regulations. 

If  you  want  the  most  satisfactory  and  dependable  milker  you 
can  buy,  get  an  Anderson.  It  will  give  you  more  years  of  satis*, 
factory  milking  than  you  ever  thought  possible. 

The  Anderson  Super  Head  Pulsator  is  the  most  powerful 
pulsator  you  have  ever  seen.  It  will  pull  right  through  on 
time  under  the  most  difficult  conditions.  The  Anderson  Rotary 
Vacuum  Pump  delivers  more  volume  of  suction  with  less  power 
than  any  vacuum  pump  ever  built.  Several  gallons  of  oil  cir¬ 
culate  through  the  pump  every  hour  without  waste. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  more  about  this  wonderful 
milker.  Write  us  today  for  complete  information  and  prices. 


ANDERSON  MILKER  COMPANY,  INC. 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

ONE  OF  THE  OLDEST  MILKER  MANUFACTURERS  IN  BUSINESS  TODAY 


Here’s  good  news — 

HARDER  SILOS 

are  now  available 


Yes,  once  more  you  can  get  a 
HARDER — the  silo  that's  built  right, 
the  silo  that  assures  minimum  spoil¬ 
age  with  a  minimum  of  maintenance 
trouble  and  expense.  Stronger,  more 
rigid,  more  air-tight.  Patented  con¬ 
tinuous  door  front. 

The  Harder  Silo  has  many  special 
exclusive  features  that  make  it  the 
most  desirable  silo 
to  own,  the  most 
satisfactory  and  con¬ 
venient  to  use.  More 
than  50  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  silo  design, 
manufacture  and 
erection  can 
be  a  big  help 
Write  or 
phone  for  fur¬ 
ther  informa¬ 
tion.  Specify 
size  desired. 
Don’t  wait — 
act  today! 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 
Box  A,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  -USED  TRACTOR  PARTS  FOR  137 

DIFFERENT  MODELS.  Describe  your  needs  for  im¬ 
mediate  price  quotations.  Order  from 
IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.,  Fargo,  North  Dakota 


•  *  • 


INJUREDTeats 


\  ...scab  teats,  cut 

or  bruised  teats? 

TREAT  THEM  WITH 

Dr.  Naylor’s 

SULFATHI  AZOLE 

MEDICATED 

DILATORS 

Relieve  injured  teats  quickly. 
Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Dila¬ 
tors  work  three  ways — Carry 
antiseptics  and  healing  agents 
into  teat  canal  to  combat  in¬ 
fection  and  promote  healing. 
Furnish  soft,  absorbent  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  injured  lining, 
same  as  you  would  apply  a 
soft,  absorbent  dressing  to 
external  wounds.  Keep  teat 
canal  open  in  natural  shape 
while  tissues  heal.  A  depend¬ 
able  treatment,  ready  to  use. 
II  not  available  at  your  deal¬ 
ers,  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

MORRIS,  N.  Y. 

Large  Pkg.  $1 .00 
Trial  Pkg.  50# 

f!  H.W.  NAYLOR 

Dr .  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


DEPENDABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS y 


Harris’  Golden  Acre  Special 


—•HARRIS  SLEDS 

NORTHERN  GROWN  FOR  VIGOR 

It’s  extra  early  and  extra  uniform.  Growers  can  depend 
on  these  qualities  in  our  Golden  Acre  Special — the  best 
early  cabbage.  In  fact,  they  can  expect  extra  advantages 
in  every  special  strain  of  the  many  varieties  of  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds  we  offer,  because  each  one  has  been 
developed  to  meet  the  grower’s  special  needs. 

Northern  grown  for  earliness  and  vigor,  they  are  the  wise 
gardener’s  first  choice  for  successful  crops  and  heavy  yields. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners’ 
and  Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  25  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1947  CATALOO  now  simcty  ^ 


i 
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Plant  “GROWMORE”  HYBRIDS 


BEST  CORNS 

For  Mow  York  AND 

New  itiglaitd 


•  EASTERN  Hybrids  .  .  . 

•  EASTERN  Grown  . .  . 

•  Especially  Bred  For 
EASTERN  Conditions 


OU  can  now  select  proved  “GM” 
(Growmore)  Hybrid  corn  varieties  best 
adapted  to  your  particular  needs  and  locality. 
Whether  your  growing  season  be  short,  medi¬ 
um  or  long,  we  have  just  the  variety  to  give  best 
results.  YOU  can  plant  “GM”  Hybrids  with 
confidence — for  bigger  yields — better  corn —  ] 
for  silage  or  grain — because  they  are 

Tested  -Tried  -True  -  Inspected  and  Certified 


See  Your  Local  Growmore 
Representative  Or  Write  Us 


The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers 

SINCE  1895 


FREE!  NEW  “GM" 
ADAPTATION  CHART 


Guide  to  best  varieties  of 
Hybrid  corn  to  use  on  YO  U  R 
farm  for  silage  or  grain 

ASK  FOR  CHART  NO. 3 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


iff) 


FOR  BEST 


W  ^.1  RESULTS 


WITH  ALL 
LEGUMES 


•More  and  more  agricul¬ 
tural  authorities  say  all 
legumes  should  be  inocu¬ 
lated  at  every  planting. 
Farmers  have  faith  in 
NITRAGIN;  they  have 
used  it  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
Get  NITRAGIN  from  your 
seedsman ...  in  the  familiar 
yellow  can. 


NITRAGIN 

INOCULATION 


Write  Per  Free  Booklets  ’ 

JUS  NlTRSGiN  CO., 3808  N.  BOOTH  ST.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS 


SEED  CORN  CUSTOMERS 

This  spring  plant  AMERICA’S  CHOICE  SEED 
CORN — The  famous  K  RIZKR  HYBRIDS  and 
CARLO  ENSILAGE  CORNS.  Seed  com  our 
specialty.  Also  Seed  Oat,s.  Clover.  Alfalfa,  Soy 
Beans  and  Special  popping  com. 

Write  for  free  booklet  to  — 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 
101  MEADE  AVENUE,  HANOVER.  PA. 


©RANGES/ 

famous mserr sweets !\ 

> - — — — - 

This  is  the  value  for  those  not  concerned 
with  the  outside  appearance  of  the  fruit. 
What  Russett  Sweets  lack  in  beauty  they 
more  than  make  up  with  inside  eating  qual¬ 
ity,  rich  sweetness  and  heavy  juice  content. 
We  recommend  Russett  Sweets  for  home 
consumption,  to  be  ordered  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals.  Packs  contain  all  oranges  or  oranges 
and  grapefruit  mixed. 

FULL  BUSHEL  (55  lbs.)  $ 

Express  Collect — average  eh’g 
in  Mid-West  and  East — $1.60 


PEE-WEES — Small  Size  Oranges 
— excellent  juice  fruit.  FULL 
BUSHEL,  Express  Collect. 


*2.85 


Write  for  coloi 
folder  of  Tor 
Quality  and 
DeLuxe  Gift 
Packs. 


I  ECONOMY  FRUIT  CO\ 

P.O.  Box  87,  Mount  Dora,  Florida 


Bonded  Packers  of  Individual  Shipments  Tree 
Ripened  Fruit. 


f\\/EpC|mEC.  New,  men’s  all  rubber,  5  buckle, 
--  v  heavy  arctics,  famous  brand.  Buy 

direct  and  save.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  State  shoe 
size;  $3.95  per  pair.  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order  and  we  pay  postage. 

CONN  CO.,  MT.  KISCO,  N.  Y. 


Rust-proof,  Fire-proof,  Maintenance  Free 

ALUMINUM 
ROOFING  awl  SIDING 

Light  and  easy  to  handle — strong,  permanent,  bright.  No  painting  required. 
Order  now,  specifying  style  desired  and  quantity  of  lengths  in  6,  8,  10  or  12  ft. 
sheets.  Immediate  delivery  from  stock — any  quantity — f.  o.  b.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CORRUGATED  SHEETS  —  $14.00  per  square 

.027"  thick  x  26"  wide . 2(2"  corrugations 

.027"  thick  x  26"  wide . 1/4"  corrugations 

5-V  CRIMP  SHEETS  —  $17.50  per  square 

.027"  thick  x  26"  wide .  V<z"  deep  crimps 

'  Write,  wire  or  phone 

ROCHESTER  IRON  &  METAL  CO. 

ROCHESTER  2,  N.  Y. 

P.  O.  Box  565  PHONE:  MAIN  464 


Seed  Catalogs 
Are  Here ! 


WHEN  the  mailman  begins  to  de¬ 
liver  the  new  seed  catalogs,  it’s 
time  to  think  of  the  garden.  They  turn 
our  thoughts  toward  spring,  which 
can’t  be  too  far  in  the  distance;  they 
keep  us  in  touch  with  new  varieties 
(even  though  they  never  seem  to  de¬ 
velop  in  our  own  gardens  to  quite  the 
size  they  do  in  the  pictures)  and  serve 
as  a  reminder  so  that  when  we  make 
out  our  seed  orders  we  do  not  over¬ 
look  some  important  vegetable.  Along 
with  the  actual  description  and  price 
quotations  on  seed,  many  catalogs  have 
hints  on  growing  a  garden  that  are 
worth  money. 

Pick  up  any  bulletin  on  gardening 
and  you  will  find  a  recommendation 
that  you  lay  out  your  garden  on  paper. 
Frankly,  this  is  one  place  where  I  slip. 
Perhaps  it  .is  because  I  have  a  big 
garden  with  plenty  of  room;  perhaps 
I  am  just  lazy.  For  the  man  who  has 
limited  space,  I  can  see  the  advantage 
of  laying  it  out  oi-  paper,  row  by  row, 
so  that  he  will  have  some  of  every 
crop  he  wants  to  grow  instead  of  end¬ 
ing  up  with  the  garden  full  and  half 
the  vegetables  still  unplanted.  I  do 
make  a  rough  plan  in  my  mind  and 
even  sketch  it  out  on  paper,  but  I  don’t 
bother  to  put  down  the  number  of  feet 
or  plants  of  any  crop. 

Learning  From  Experience 

Experience  is  a  big  help  in  laying  out 
a  garden  even  in  this  rough  way.  I 
started  out  some  years  agd  with  a  half 
dozen  hills  of  summer  squash  but  soon 
found  out  that  one  was  plenty.  Also, 
the  area  I  used  to  devote  to  radishes 
has  shrunk  considerably.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  the  installation  of  a  new 
freezer  locker  a  year  ago,  I  found  that 
even  the  enlarged  planting  of  peas  was 
insufficient.  Incidentally,  one  reason 
why  I  don’t  plan  the  garden  more  de¬ 
finitely  is  that  I  am  a  great  believer 
in  a  succession  of  crops  such  as  car¬ 
rots,  beets,  and  lettuce;  and  rather 
than  attempt  to  keep  the  beets  in  one 
place  and  the  carrots  in  another,  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  plant  my  garden  as  I  go  and,  in 
the  meantime,  to  cultivate  the  unplant¬ 
ed  area  frequently  to  control  weeds. 

Growing  Plants 

One  question  that  comes  up  every 
year  is  whether  to  grow  plants  such 
as  tomatoes,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  pep¬ 
pers  and  a  few  flowers,  or  to  buy  them. 
Last  year  I  tried  a  new  stunt.  I  grew 
some  plants  with  a  heat  lamp,  like  the 
ones  used  to  brood  chickens,  as  a  source 
of  light  and  heat.  I  was  pleasantly  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  results.  As  it  was  an  ex¬ 
periment  I  started  them  in  the  house 


and  later  moved  them  out  to  the  gar¬ 
age,  merely  putting  them  on  a  bench 
with  light  over  them  and  without  any 
protection  around  them.  My  good  wife 
maintains  that  my  bill  for  electricity 
was  higher  than  the  value  of  the 
plants  I  raised,  but  even  though  she  is 
right,  I  had  a  lot  of  fun. 

The  results  were  so  good  that  I  in¬ 
tend  to  build  a  frame  with  insulating 
board  on  the  bottom  and  for  the  sides 
and  with  a  sash  over  the  box  so  that 
I  can  make  more  economical  use  of 
my  heat.  If  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the 
results  I  get,  I  will  start  off  1948  with 
an  electrically-heated,  thermostatical¬ 
ly-controlled  hot  bed. 

In  most  areas  there  is  an  adequate 
supply  of  excellent  plants  which  can 
be  bought  to  set  out,  and  in  many 
cases  that  is  doubtless  more  economi¬ 
cal  than  to  try  and  raise  them. 

Early  Planting 

My  friends  consider  me  somewhat 
of  a  "bug”  on  the  matter  of  early  gar¬ 
dens.  I  like  to  plow  the  garden  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Fall  plowing 
might  be  even  better,  but  it  seems  I 
always  have  some  crops  then  that  I 
don’t  want  to  plow  up,  such  as  brussels 
sprouts  or  endive  which  continue  to 
yield  until  the  ground  is  too  wet  to 
plow  it. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I  want  to 
plow  early.  I  like  to  get  peas  in  the 
ground  by  the  first  of  April  or  shortly 
after,  to  put  out  some  onion  sets,  and 
to  put  in  a  few  seeds  of  some  of  the 
hardier  crops.  The  second  reason  is 
that  I  believe  that  periodical  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  unplanted  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  control 
weeds,  particularly  if  you  start  culti¬ 
vating  deep  and  make  every  subse¬ 
quent  cultivation  a  little  shallower. 

That,  together  with  cultivating  the 
crops  that  have  been  planted  early  and 
often,  is  my  program  for  weed  control. 
Perhaps  I  should  add  one  more  point, 
namely,  that  I  don’t  stop  cultivating 
too  early,  because  weeds  certainly  can 
get  a  wonderful  growth  late  in  the  fall 
even  after  they  do  little  damage  to  the 
crops. 

Supplying  Plant  Food 

While  not  ordinarily  considered  as  a 
method  of  weed  control,  plenty  of  plant 
food  in  the  garden  does  help  in  that 
respect.  It  helps  because  the  crops  get 
off  to  a  good  start  and  they  soon  get 
ahead  of  the  weeds.  A  thick  growth  of 
almost  any  vegetable  is  a  great  dis¬ 
courager  of  weeds. 

Having  a  garden  fertile  has  a  num- 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


A  POTATO  HARVESTER,  powered  by  a  single  cylinder  air-cooied  gasoline  engine,  can 
be  attached  to  any  conventional  one-row  elevator-type  potato  digger.  The  vines  and 
other  trash  first  are  removed  by  rubber  covered  rollers,  then  the  potatoes  are  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  set  of  rubber  cleaning  rollers  which  brush  off  loose  dirt.  Then  the  potatoes, 
including  the  larger  stones,  roll  on  to  a  sorting  conveyor.  From  one  to  three  mer 
work  at  the  sorting  conveyor,  depending  on  the  number  of  stones  in  the  field.  The 
potatoes  next  move  to  a  bagging  conveyor  which  has  space  for  three  bags.  While 
one  bag  is  being  filled,  an  empty  bag  can  be  attached  and  a  full  bag  removed. 
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Buy  no  seed  corn  — until  you  get 
this  valuable  booklet!  Read  the  full 
facts  about  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS’  out¬ 
standing  features— features  that  will 
mean  real  money  to  you. 

This  interesting  book  tells  how  the 
bigger  roots,  bigger  leaves  and  big¬ 
ger  stalks  of  Funk  G  Hybrids 
make  bigger  ears  and  bigger  yields 
of  better  corn. 

Whether  you  plant  for  husking  or 
for  silage,  we  have  special  varieties 
of  FUNK  G  Hybrids  especially 
suited  to  your  soil  and  climatic  con-' 
ditions.  Write  today  for  our  FREE 
Corn  Book.  Don’t  delay!  Do  it  now! 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  INC. 

Box  42-9  londisvillt  (Lancaster  Co.),  Penna. 


‘Hoffman  f 

r~^ 

i/ 

FUNKU 

HYBRIDS 

FRUIT  TREES 

BERRY  PLANTS,  GRAPE  VINES 

A  splendid  assortment  to  select  from, 
also  Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens, 
Roses. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog.  Hardy, 
thrifty.  Dependable  Stock  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

Wilson,  New  York 

Located  in  the  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit 
Belt  of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  36  years. 


HOBSON  'S  FARM  &•  GARDEN 

SEED  ANNUAL-FREE^. 


48  pages  offering  all  that  Is  best  in 
farm,  garden,  and  flower  seeds;  many 
illustrations,  helpful  suggestions  and 
ideas,  full  descriptions.  Send  a  postal 
card  today  for  your  free  copy. 

ROBSON 

SEED  FARMS,  Box  52,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


PETUNIAS 

Exquisitely  ruffled,  EPFfM 
fringed  and  veined,  F 
5  in.  wide;  scarletsJ 
iplnks,  lavenders,! 
copper  colors,  etc. I 
' A  25c-Pkt.  postpaid,  10c!" 

Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
480  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


i  Piedmont 

1 XJI?* 


FREE  GARDEN  BOOK 


1947  catalog  in  color  offers  bar¬ 
gains  in  vegetable  plants.  Tells 
how  to  grow  early  vegftabies  the 
easy  way.  Field-grown  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Feet.  Broccoli, 
Tomato,  Potato,  Eggplant,  Pepper 
Plants.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  TODAY. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO. 

Box  902,  Albany,  Ga. 


TDAPTflD  DADTC  Many  hard  to  get  items 

I  Krlu  I  UK  rHKIO  now  available.  Write  for 

lowest  price,  buy  from  us  and  save  money. 
GALESBURG  Tractor  Lug  Company,  Successors  to 
Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  of  Galesburg,  Dept.  8, 
Galesburg,  lit.  _ 


COMPLETE  PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKING  AND 
MARKETING  SUPPLIES.  For  Samples  of  our  beau¬ 
tiful  Labels  and  complete  prices,  Write — SUGAR  BUSH 
SUPPLIES  CO.,  Box  number  1107,  Lansing,  Michigan 


25  GIANT  THORNLESS  Boysenberry  plants 
32.95  postpaid,  sorina  delivery. 

V.  P.  BASHAM 

Mounteinburg,  Arkansas 


ber  of  advantages.  I  have  already 
mentioned  one.  The  crops  grow  faster 
and  this  improves  their  quality. 

In  the  second  place,  a  garden  re¬ 
quires  too  much  work  to  make  a  poor 
crop  of  any  vegetable  acceptable.  In 
the  third  place,  it  is  more  fun  when 
crops  grow  as  they  should.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  would  be  interested  in  grow¬ 
ing  a  garden  just  for  fun.  I  expect  to 
get  paid  for  my  efforts  in  three  ways: 
in  vegetables,  in  exercise,  and  enjoy¬ 
ment.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  most 
of  my  readers  are  not  interested  in  the 
exercise  angle,  and  that  they  are  in¬ 
terested  primarily  in  vegetables.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  quite  human  to  take 
pleasure  in  a  good  garden,  and  you  can 
just  call  it  an  extra  dividend  for  your 
effort. 

Manure  Adds  Humus 

Even  though  you  agree  with  the  idea 
that  a  garden  should  be  fertile,  it  is 
perfectly  logical  for  you  to  ask  “How 
much  manure  and  fertilizer  should  I 
add?”  It  may  be  possible  to  add  too 
much  manure  to  your  garden  but  I 
have  yet  to  see  a  garden  where  I 
thought  that  had  happened.  Three  or 
four  loads  of  manure  certainly  aren’t 
overdoing  the  addition  of  fertility  on 
the  average  farm  garden.  If  you  want 
to  get  it  down  to  a  smaller  basis,  put 
on  100  pounds  of  manure  for  100  sq. 
feet.  Most  people  plow  it  under,  but  if 
you  have  a  supply  of  well-rotted  man¬ 
ure  you  may  want  to  spread  it  on  after 
the  garden  is  plowed  and  harrow  it  in. 

If  you  have  enough  manure  and  if 
you  add  a  bag  or  two  of  superphosphate 
per  load,  you  might  assume  that  is  fer¬ 
tility  enough  and  that  you  wouldn’t 
need  any  commercial  fertilizer.  On  the 
other  hand,  commercial  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  some  ready  available  nitrogen 
will  give  early  crops  a  start  while  the 
weather  is  still  cool  that  they  won’t 
get  from  manure  alone.  A  good  rate  is 
5  pounds  per  100  square  feet.  It  really 
doesn’t  matter  much  what  grade  you 
use  as  long  as  it  has  at  least  5%  nitro¬ 
gen.  5-10-5  was  the  one  commonly  used 
for  Victory  gardens  and  that  is  all 
right,  but  if  you  can  get  10-20-10  you 
only  need  to  use  half  as  much. 

Even  though  snow  is  still  deep  out¬ 
side  and  the  thermometer  is  down 
around  zero,  we  have  made  a  good 
start  in  planning  our  J.947  garden.  A 
little  later  we  will  have  something  to 
offer  about  some  of  the  newer  varieties, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  good  old  ones, 
and  some  comments  about  ever-pres¬ 
ent  problems  of  bugs  and  diseases. — 
H.  L.  Cosline. 

—  A. A.  — 

4 -II  WINNERS  IN 
VEGETABLE  GROWING 
CONTEST 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Junior  Vegetable  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Boston,  33  winners  of  $100 
awards  for  sectional  championships  in 
a  contest  sponsored  by  the  Great  At¬ 
lantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company  were 
named. 

Northeast  winners  included:  Lilliane 
Caron,  Auburn,  Maine;  Roxie  Lee 
Montgomery,  Ijamsville,  Maryland; 
Harry  Hearn,  Laurel,  Maryland;  Nancy 
Ann  Burrows,  Southwick,  Massachu¬ 
setts;  Donald  Andrews,  Topsfield, 
Massachusetts;  J.  Holmes  Bailey,  Mill- 
burn,  New  Jersey;  Francis  Simpson, 
Port  Jervis,  New  York;  Joyce  Seelye, 
Wolcott,  New  York;  George  Golden, 
Westfield,  New  York;  Thomas  J.  Sulli¬ 
van,  Potsdam,  New  York. 

The  Snyder  trophy  was  won  by  a 
judging  team  coached  by  Dr.  A.  J. 
Pratt  of  Cornell.  Members  of  the  team 
were:  Carl  Hughes,  Bath;  Vernon 
Wells,  Riverhead,  and  George  Golden  of 
Westfield. 

—  A. A.  — 

Mrs.  Jeanette  MacDonald’s  dog  came 
home  with  a  brown  paper  package.  It 
contained  a  pair  of  nylon  stockings. 


dibbles 

farm  m  ik 


For  years  Dibble’s  have  urged  the  importance  of 
planting  ONLY  seeds  ACCLIMATED  for  NORTH¬ 
EASTERN  CONDITIONS.  Already  many  seeds, 
not  suitable  for  the  Northeast,  are  being 
offered.  Don’t  be  misled.  Insist  on  real 
hardy  northern  grown  seeds!  Dibble’s  is 
that  kind— All  NORTHERN  GROWN 
— the  kind  you  MUST  have  for 
best  results! 

Order  Early 


A 


ALFALFA  -  GRASS  SEED  - 
CORN  -  SOY  BEANS  - 
CLOVER  -  BARLEY  - 
OATS  -  SEED 
POTATOES 

Send  Today  for  Catalog  and 
Prices. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 

SEEDGROWER 
Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y 


fi/tOHS 


EDWARD  F.DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER*  Honeoye  Falls-N-Y. 


KILLY’S 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRIES, 
ROSES  AND  SH  RUBS 


•  •  Choice,  sturdy,  upland 
grown  stock  that  will  make 
rapid  growth  and  bear 

•  plenty  of  fruit.  Our  FRUIT 

•  TREES,  STRAWBERRIES, 

•  RASPBERRIES,  GRAPES, 

•  BLUEBERRIES,  ROSES  and 
SHRUBS  are  noted  for  their 
vigor.  Write  for  our  new 

•  1947  CATALOG  in  full  col- 

•  or.  It’s  FREE. 

®  Free  Planting 

g  Guide  with  each 
order  .  .  .  We 

•  GUARANTEE 

•  SATISFACTION. 

•  Our  67th  Year 

•  KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

•  219  MAPLE  ST.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


1947  GARDEN  CATALOG 
HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED 
IN  NATURAL  CpLORS 

Hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants  tliat  produce 
crops  three  weeks  earlier  than  home-grown  plants. 
This  valuable  catalog  tells  how  to  spray,  plant 
and  cultivate  cabbage,  onion,  tomato,  potato,  egg 
plant  and  pepper  plants.  Get  your  catalog  now 
before  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


STRAWBERRIES  PAY 

ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK  des¬ 
cribes  best  early,  medium,  late 
and  everbearing  varieties.  Tells 
how  to  grow  big.  luscious  berries 
for  home  and  market.  Copy 
Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
II  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


500  Colorful  Quilt  Pieces 

$1.00;  Postpaid!  1100  $1.98;  100  25  Cents.  Prints 
percales  cut  from  dress  goods.  Free  Patterns! 
WOODS  REMNANTS,  Dept.  (A).  Bedford,  Penna. 


PEACH  TREES 

Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog;  shows  best 
varieties  of  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
BERRIES,  SHRUBS,  PERENNIALS  and  ROSES. 
Maloney  quality  always  best.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Our  63rd  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO,  INC. 

13  Circle  Road  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


RASPBERRY 
and  STRAWBERRY 

NORTHERN  GROWN 
Better  varieties — Fair  prices 
Complete  list  garden  seed,  fruit  trees 
and  ornamentals. 

Send  for  1947  free  catalog 

Allen  Nurseries  and  Seed  House 

Box  19  Geneva,  Ohio 


FREE  PLANT  CATALOG 


TOWNSEND'S 

gjgSSeB-l 

STK*i —  BOOK 


I  bend  Today  tor  inis  vaiuame  v*ot© rma 
Berry  Book.  Describes  and  illustrates  ra 
colors  the  leading  varieties  of  Strawberries 
Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries 
Grapes,  Asparagus  Etc.  Gives  complete 
culture  directions  written  by  a  lifelong  -berry 
grower  Tells  how  we  grow  our  selected  strain 
Townsend's  Guaranteed  Plants.  Every  gar¬ 
dener  and  fruit  grower  should  have  this  book. 
A  postal  will  bring  yoor  FREE  COPY 

TOWNSEND  NURSERIES 

L.  SHERMAN  TOWNSEND 

112  VINE  STREET.  SRIISBURT,  MltYLRRD 


Farmers  Wholesale  Nnrsery 

a  dependable  source  for  good 
true-to-name  fruit  trees.  Write 
for  price. 

P.  O.  Box  65 

Smithville,  Tennessee. 


•HARRIS  SHDS— i 


Best  for  the  North 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  26  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 


Early  Yellow  Globe  Onion 


1947  CATALOG  mw  Amdtj 


SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY! 

It  You  Grow  for  Market,  Ask  for  Our  Market  Gard¬ 
eners’  and  Florists’  Price  List. 


You  can’t  expect  the  finest  crops  unless  you  start 
with  the  finest  seeds.  Harris’  Early  Yellow  Globe 
onion  is  outstanding  for  earliness,  big  yields,  and 
excellent  keeping  qualities,  making  it  a  favorite 
with  both  muck  and  upland  growers. 

Our  onion  seed,  like  every  other  variety  of  vegetable 
and  flower  seed  we  offer,  is  vigorous,  dependable, 
and  ideally  suited  to  Northern  conditions. 


(76)  16 
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"GROWING” 

NEW 

SOIL? 


OR 


MINING  THE  OLD? 


Every  pound  of  crops,  meat  and  milk  you  pro¬ 
duce  takes  essential  plant  foods  from  the  soil.  A 
farming  system  that  replaces  these  plant  foods, 
while  reducing  erosion  losses,  will  help  your 
land  grow  progressively  richer. 

That’s  plain  soil-sense. 

So  start  “growing”  new  soil  this 
Spring.  Apply  reliable,  well-bal¬ 
anced  Armour’s  Big  Crop  Fertiliz¬ 
ers  in  a  long-range  program  of 
cover  cropping,  rotations,  erosion 
control  and  liming — and  see  the  re¬ 
sults  in  bigger  crops  and  higher 
profits.  See  your  Armour  Agent 
right  away  and  order  your  require¬ 
ments. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


Armour's 


FERTILIZERS 


Make 

Every  Acre  % 
Dolts 
Best 


*  TAKE  CARE...  * 

*r 

of  your  present 

.  HEATING  SYSTEM  , 

★  ★ 


IT  will  be  some  time  before  new  heating  equipment  is  again 
available  in  any  quantity.  For  the  present,  most  of  our  prod¬ 
ucts  are  required  for  Veterans’  housing.  That  is  why  you  should 
take  good  care  of  your  present  heating  system,  so  that  it  will 
continue  to  give  you  efficient  and  economical  service. 


Your  heating  plant  needs  attention  and  checking  like  any  other 

piece  of  machinery.  If  it  needs  repairs 
or  attention,  call  your  local  heating 
contractor.  If  he  is  not  able  to  serve 
you,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  con¬ 
sult  us  about  your  problems  and  future 
plans. 

As  soon  as  materials  and  restrictions 
permit,  we  will  again  be  ready  to  offer 
you  the  warmth,  comfort  and  fuel  econ¬ 
omy  provided  by  a  Utica  Radiator 
steam  or  hot  water  heating  system. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  for  health,  clean¬ 
liness  and  fuel  saving.  Here’s  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  Utica  Radia¬ 
tor’s  efficient  and  economical  equip¬ 
ment  will  again  be  available. 


UTICA  Boilers  and 
Radiators  are  efficient 
and  economical  of  fuel. 


UTICA  RADIATOR 

CORPORATION 
UTICA  2,  N.Y. 


The  Answer  Is 


(Editor  s  Note:  In  a  previous  issue  we  asked  for  your  experience  in  turning 
cows  out  in  winter.  Many  letters  were  received,  all  agreeing  that  it  is  a 
necessary  practice.  All  the  interesting  letters  that  we  could  find  room  for  are 
published  below.) 


NO  SICK  COWS 

N  ALL  the  years  of  my  farming  I 
have  always  turned  my  cows  out 
every  day  during  the  winter  months  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  days  that  were  windy  or 
when  there  was  ice  on  the  ground.  I 
would  no  more  think  of  keeping  them 
in  the  barn  all  winter  than  I  would  try 
to  go  through  the  winter  without  grain. 

I  have  never  had  a  sick  cow  in  the 
barn  nor  have  I  ever  had  a  cow  lose 
her  calf.  And  I  never  have  lost  a  cow 
in  the  TB  test.  I  think  a  lot  of  this  is 
due  to  the  cow  being  out  of  doors  to 
get  fresh  air  and  exercise  as  well  as 
lick  herself.  I  think  for  a  cow  to  be 
able  to  lick  herself  outdoors  is  very 
important,  as  she  rids  herself  of  all 
the  loose  hair,  keeps  herself  clean,  and 
keeps  the  lice  down. 

My  cows  breed  as  easily  in  January 
as  they  do  in  June,  and  I  credit  this  to 
their  being  out  of  doors. 

The  average  cow  stable  is  a  pretty 
damp  place,  with  each  cow  giving  off 
as  much  water  vapor  as  she  does,  and 
with  all  the  windows  freezing  and 
thawing  off  all  the  time.  It  is  a  very 
unhealthy  place. 

I  leave  my  cows  out  as  long  as  they 
want  to  stay;  it  would  average  per¬ 
haps  about  one  hour  each  day.  If  it  is 
fairly  warm  and  sunny,  they  might  be 
out  three  hours. 

__I  sometimes  open  up  my  barn  doors 
and  leave  them  open  while  the  cows 
are  out — that  dries  my  barn  out  ana 
gives  complete  change  of  air. — Reginald 
B.  Smith ,  Richville,  N.  Y. 

—  a.a.  — 

WON’T  HURT  THEM 

We  turn  our  cows  out  every  day  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  weather  overhead  or 
underfoot  is  too  bad. 

Last  winter  we  did  not  have  a  suit¬ 
able  exercise  yard  and  the  cows  were 
kept  confined.  It  seemed  to  me  I  could 
see  their  shoulders  bulging  and  their 
feet  becoming  sore  from  constant 
standing  in  the  stanchions.  When  fin¬ 
ally  they  were  turned  out,  some  of  them 
hardly  knew  how  to  walk. 

Even  on  very  cold  days  we  think  the 
cows  should  be  turned  out  for  a  walk 
around  the  yard  while  the  barn  is  being 
cleaned.  I  believe— and  the  men  here 
and  our  veterinarians  agree  —  that 
daily  exercise  keeps  the  cows  in  better 
health  and  spirits.  One  thing  we  have 
to  guard  against  is  their  slipping  on 
ice,  but  a  little  snow  or  snappy  air  will 
not  hurt  them.  They  like  it.  Some  day 
we  hope  to  put  up  a  shed  or  shelter  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  yard.  Then 
we  might  leave  the  cows  out  longer. 

Finally,  how  would  you  like  to  be 
locked  in  a  stanchion  for  six  months? 
You  would  be  fit  to  be  tied. — L.  B. 
Skeffington,  Rush ,  N.  Y. 

—  a.a.  — 

BAWLING  TAKES  ENERGY 

It  certainly  does  pay  to  turn  the  cows 
out  every  day  during  the  winter.  My 
barnyard,  about  70x90  feet,  is  enclosed 
by  barns  and  sheds.  The  oat  straw  is  in 
one  end  of  one  bam.  Holes  are  cut  in 
the  side,  so  that  the  cows  have  access 
to  that  straw,  and  how  they  enjoy  eat¬ 
ing  it!  What  they  don’t  eat  is  used  for 
bedding.  The  straw  they  eat  helps  fill 
in  the  “corners.”  This  year’s  oat  crop 
was  a  practical  failure.  The  cows  are 
dissatisfied:  no  straw  to  munch  on, 


with  all  their  hay,  grain  and  silage. 
But  when  they  are  not  turned  out  they 
fret  and  stew  and  bawl  with  a  conse¬ 
quent  shrinkage  of  milk.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  silage,  grain  and  hay  to  provide 
steam  for  a  full-lunged  bellow. 

The  water  is  pumped  through  the 
milk-cooling  tank,  in  winter,  to  prevent 
the  tank  water  freezing,  so  that  the 
water  is  only  at  well  temperature. 
About  6  days  of  the  winter  are  unfit  for 
the  cows  to  be  out.  Then  water  is  taken 
from  the  cooling  tank  in  pails  and  given 
to  them. 

The  chief  objection  that  I  have  to 
drinking  cups  in  the  cow  stable  is  the 
temptation  not  to  turn  the  cows  out. 
Cows  that  are  turned  out  every  day 
that  is  reasonably  good  are  much  more 
contented,  and  that  means  more  milk. 
They  are  healthier,  stronger,  have 
smoother  coats  in  the  spring  and  lose 
their  unnecessary  winter  coats  earlier 
in  the  spring. — C.  W.  Sibley,  Swanton, 
Vt. 

—  A.A,  — 

GRANDFATHER  HAD 
NO  TB 

During  my  experience  and  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  managing  of  cows  by  other 
dairymen  for  the  last  forty-six  years, 
I  would  say  that  cows  do  better,  are 
more  vigorous  and  healthy,  if  turned 
out  regularly. 

The  first  cows  I  came  in  contact 
with  were  on  my  grandfather’s  farm 
in  central  New  York.  They  had  to  go 
half  a  mile  over  the  hill  to  a  creek  to 
drink.  I  remember  his  telling  me  when 
I  was  ahead  breaking  the  path  not  to 
go  too  straight  as  a  cow  didn’t  like  a 
straight  track  to  follow.  The  bam  was 
pointed  up  inside  with  cow  manure  be¬ 
fore  it  froze,  but  I  never  heard  of  a 
TB  cow. 

I  had  a  neighbor  years  back  who 
kept  his  cows  in  the  stanchions  all  win¬ 
ter.  When  their  calves  came  in  the 
spring,  they  could  not  walk.  My  cows 
do  not  go  out  every  day,  because  they 
have  water  buckets  before  them  and  a 
windy  barn  yard  to  go  out  into,  but 
today  they  pulled  on  the  stanchions 
when  I  started  to  let  them  out,  and 
when  loose  went  running  out  of  the 
barn  with  their  tails  over  their  backs, 
capered  and  licked  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  and  were  ready  to  come  in. 

I  never  expect  the  cows  to  take  their 
stanchions  without  a  handful  of  feed 
before  them.  During  breeding  season 
cows  should  be  out  for  a  while  every 
day  so  the  dairyman  can  detect  their 
heat  periods. — Emmett  Wells,  Tully, 
N.  Y. 
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What  is  the  simplest  way  to  prevent 
damage  to  beans  by  weevils? 

Recently,  recommendation  was  made 
that  beans,  after  they  are  thoroughly 
dried,  be  put  in  the  oven  at  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  150°F.  for  two  hours.  The  dis¬ 
advantage  is  that  the  temperature  may 
easily  get  too  high  and  kill  the  germin¬ 
ating  ability  of  the  beans.  This,  of 
course,  does  no  harm  if  you  are  going 
to  eat  them,  but  it  is  very  serious  if 
you  are  going  to  plant  them. 

Now  it  is  recommended  that?  you  put 
them  in  the  deep  freezer  box  at  zero 
temperature  for  48  hours.  This  kills  the 
weevil  and  will  not  hurt  their  ability  to 
germinate. 

Remember  that  regardless  of  what 
method  you  use,  it  is  possible  for  the 
beans  to  become  re-infested  if  condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable. 

*  *  * 

I  would  like  to  know  the  value  of  rye¬ 
grass  for  fall  pasture,  and  how  much 
should  I  use  per  acre? 

Ryegrass  is  an  excellent  crop  to  use 
for  this  purpose.  If  you  get  perennial 
ryegrass  seed  rather  than  the  annual, 
there  should  be  considerable  early 
spring  pasture  from  it  also.  Quite  a 
few  farmers  are  handling  it  by  seeding 
ryegrass  in  the  corn  at  the  last  culti¬ 
vation.  After  the  corn  is  harvested  for 
silage,  the  ryegrass  comes  on  quite 
rapidly,  or  you  can  seed  a  special  piece 
of  ground  to  ryegrass  sometime  the 
latter  part  of  August.  Usually  about  15 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  is  ample. 
You  will  probably  find  the  cyclone 
seeder  about  the  most  satisfactory  way 
to  broadcast  this  seed. — George  H. 
Serviss.  .„  ...  * 

I  am  having  more  and  more  trouble 
and  loss  from  the  corn  borer.  What  can 
be  done  to  control  this  pest? 

Tests  have  shown  that  the  earliest 
planted  com  gets  the  worst  infestation 
of  the  corn  borer.  The  number  of  borer 
larvae  in  a  cornfield  can  be  reduced 
about  3%  for  every  day  that  planting 
is  delayed.  The  only  trouble  with  this 
method  of  control  is  that  the  earliest 
planted  corn  has  the  longest  season  in 
which  to  grow,  and  therefore  is  likely 
to  give  the  best  yield.  This  may  be  off¬ 
set  some  by  using  an  earlier,  shorter 
season  variety.  Of  course,  one  method 
of  corn  borer  control  is  to  keep  the 
fields  clean  of  corn  stalks  and  other 
trash,  and  to  be  sure  that  all  trash  is 
completely  plowed  under. 


and  on  a  well-prepared  but  firm  seed 
bed.  Birdsfoot  trefoil  for  hay  is  inclined 
to  lodge,  so  it  is  frequently  seeded  at 
the  rate  of  6  to  8  pounds  of  Timothy  to 
4  pounds  of  birdsfoot  trefoil. 

The  crop  offers  possibilities  for  hay 
and  pasture  where  alfalfa  cannot  be 
grown  successfully.  Once  established, 
it  is  long  lived  and  drought  resistant. 
Good  hay  can  be  made  from  it  late  in 
the  season.  *  *  # 

Is  it  true  that  when  twin  calves  are 
male  and  female,  the  heifer  is  sterile? 

Yes,  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
cases  the  heifer  in  a  male-female  twin 
combination  is  sterile  because  the 
blood  of  both  calves,  before  they  are 
born,  interchanges  and  this  causes  the 
male  hormones  to  make  the  female  re¬ 
productive  organs  sterile.  This  does  not 
happen  in  any  other  animals  except 

cattle-  *  *  * 

I  have  a  small  red  raspberry  patch  that 
needs  pruning.  How  should  I  do  it? 

Wait  until  growth  starts  in  the 
spring  so  you  can  see  how  much 

winter-killing  the  patch  has  suffered. 
If  it  has  been  neglected  in  the  past, 
start  then  by  cutting  paths  through  it 
and  leave  rows  not  more  than  a  foot 
wide.  Then  take  out  the  weak  canes 
so  there  will  be  room  for  stronger  ones, 
and  finally  cut  the  canes  back  to  about 
waist  height.  *  *  * 

Is  it  true  that  freight  rates  have  been 
increased? 

Yes.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  granted  a  temporary  increase 
of  6.5%  last  July  1,  and  upped  this  to 
17.6%  beginning  January  1  of  this 
year.  *  *  * 

Has  any  progress  been  made  in  methods 
of  controlling  starlings  which  have  be¬ 
come  serious  pests? 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  aim 
should  not  be  to  eradicate  starlings, 
because  they  do  eat  enormous  quanti¬ 
ties  of  insects.  The  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
Experiment  Station  has  been  working 
on  this  problem  of  control.  The  most 
effective  method  to  date  has  been  to 
attract  starlings  by  nests  on  telephone 
poles  or  other  suitable  places  and  then 
to  destroy  the  eggs.  Of  course,  any 
method  of  cutting  down  the  starling 
population  would  have  to  be  practiced 
by  most  of  the  farmers  in  an  area  in 
order  to  be  effective. 

—  A.  V.  - 

HERNIA  Oil  RUPTURE 


What  are  the  requirements  for  growing 
birdsfoot  trefoil? 

This  crop  is  recommended  primarily 
for  growth  on  land  that  is  not  plowed 
often.  It  makes  a  slow  growth  the  first 
year,  and  some  farmers  report  difficulty 
in  getting  a  good  stand.  It  must  be 
seeded  not  more  than  to  y2”  deep 


'You'd  fly  fast,  too,  if  YOUR  tail 
was  on  fire!" 


By  Dr.  W.  Schweisheimer 

( Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  fifth  in  a 
series  of  short  articles  by  Dr.  Schweis¬ 
heimer  on  injuries  resulting  from  the 
lifting  of  heavy  burdens.) 

A  hernia  or  rupture  is  a  protrusion 
of  a  loop  of  intestine  through  a  weak 
spot  on  the  muscle  wall  of  the  abdomen. 
This  loop  cannot  be  seen;  it  is  covered 
by  skin  and  fat.  All  we  see  is  a  small 
lump  under  the  skin. 

Normally  the  belly  muscles  are  one 
firm  wall.  But  sometimes  there  are 
gaps  between  the  fibres  of  those  mus¬ 
cles,  and  here  the  content  of  the  belly 
may  press  forward — in  the  groin  or 
just  below  the  groin  on  the  thigh. 

A  violent  exertion,  a  sudden  strain, 
lifting  or  pushing  or  pulling  a  heavy 
burden  may  enlarge  the  gap  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  hernia.  Whoever  has  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  hernia  should  be  careful  not  to 
over-exert  himself. 

Trusses  are  not  always  sufficient  to 
keep  the  hernia  back.  In  quite  a  few 
cases,  an  operation  will  be  necessary 
to  restore  full  working  capacity  and 
efficiency  to  a  man  suffering  from  a 
hernia  and  who,  being  a  farmer,  can¬ 
not  avoid  lifting  heavy  loads. 
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UNIFORM  MILKING  .  .  .  without  change  from  one  milking  to 
the  next  ...  is  necessary  to  highest  milk  production  levels. 
Variations  and  changes  in  milking  speed  and  action  in  machine 
milking  cause  loss  of  production  . . .  exactly  as  when  hand  milkers 
are  changed.  Only  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  with 
the  famous  "Magnetic  Heart”  .  .  .  which  controls  pulsations  for 
each  unit  from  the  Pulso-Pump  magnetically  .  .  .  assures  that 
your  cows  will  always  be  milked  in  the  same  correct,  uniform  and 
regular  manner.  And  that  means  highest,  uniform  milk  yield! 

THE  PROFITABLE  OE  LAVAL  Sterling  MILKER 

For  fast,  profitable  milking  of  De  Laval  quality  at  lower 
cost  your  answer  is  .  .  .  the  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker. 
Complete  outfits  or  Sterling  single  or  double  units  for 
operation  on  your  present  single  pipe  line  installation. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


165  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  6  •  427  Randolph  St,  CHICAGO  6  •  6)  Beale  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  19 


GET  BETTER  CROPS  yields  from 

every  acre  you  plant!  Our  new  1947  Seed  Catalog 
and  Farm  Facts  book  contains  valuable  farm  informa¬ 
tion — timely  tips  that  will  prove  helpful  to  you. 
Write  today  for  your  FREE  copy! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Hox  42-C  Landisville,  Penna. 


STROUT'S  BLUE  FARM  CATALOG 

27  States — Coast  to  Coast — over  1300  bar¬ 
gains.  MAILED  FREE. 

STROUT  REALTY, 

255-R  4th  Avenue,  New  York  City  10. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  </2  inch  single  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inoh  single  column 

Send  advertising  orders  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  DATE' 

Feb.  15  Issue  Closing  Date  Feb  1 
March  1  Issue  Closing  Date  Feb.  15 
March  15  Issue  Closes  March  1 
April  5  Issue _ Closes  March  15 


HOLSTEIN 


BULLS,  ALL  AGES,  SIRED  BY  MONTVIC 
CHIEFTAIN  6th  or  our  923-lb.  herd  sire. 

Females  all  ages,  backed  by  25  years  C.  T.  A.  work. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM 

Otters  for  sale  botn  Carnation  and  Pathfinder  bred  bull 
eafves  from  high  record  Carnation  daughters.  Sires,  Car¬ 
nation  Homestead  Hazelwood  Pioneer  Pathfinder  Fobes. 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 12  large  reg.  Holstein  heifers  due  with 
first  calves  in  Dec.  and  Jan.  5  good  reg.  Holstein 
heifer  calves  from  2  weeks  to  2  months  old.  Herd 
accredited  and  Bangs  vaccinated. 

LONERGAN  BROS. 

Phone  20J  _ Homer,  N.  Y. 

CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 

Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5  E.  B.  RYAN  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 


325  VACCINATED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 
FOR  SiALE 

100  to  freshen  Feb.,  Mar.,  and  Apr. 

125  to  freshen  late  summer  and  early  Fall 
100  unbred  yearlings. 

DAVENPORT  FARMS,  ACCORD,  N.  Y. 


CANADIAN  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Must  sell  due  to  illness.  35  Registered  young 
cows  ond  heifers.  Good  breeding,  size  and 
type.  Accredited.  Bangs  certified. 

ALBERT  WILSON.  Morrisburg,  Ontario,  Canada 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Holstein  Herd  Sires, 
1-10  mo.  of  age.  Sire:  Chieftain  Ormsby  Fobes, 
son  of  Montvic  7th  from  highest  record 
daughter  of  Sir  Bess  Ormsby  Fobes  Dean. 
First  6  daughters  of  C.O.F.  testing  4%.  Ex¬ 
cellent  proof  in  progress.  D.H.I.A.  records  on 
dams  400  lb.  to  500  lb.  fat. 

LAWREVALANT  DAIRY  FARM 
GLENN  W.  LAWRENCE,  Corfu,  New  York 


GUERNSEY 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

Born  June  6,  1946.  Sired  by  a  son  of  My  Haven  King 
and  from  Douglaston  Rosalind,  13407  lb.  M.  719.9  lb. 
F.  Cl.  A.  His  seven  nearest  dams  average  12604  lb. 
M.  661.4  lb.  F,  two  maternal  sisters  average  11860  lb. 
M.  569.7  F  In  Immature  classes.  The  sire’s  dam  and 
four  maternal  sisters  average  13748  lb.  M.  665.6  lb. 
F.  eight  records — four  made  at  2  years  age.  Herd 
approved  and  accredited.  Pedigree  and  price  sent  on 
request 

WYCHMERE  FARM,  Ontario,  New  York 


FOR  SALE:  Tarbell  Bright  Merrimac  born 
April  1946.  Full  sister  made  1  1523  lb.  milk 
499  lb.  fat  as  jr.  2  yr.  old  on  twice-a-day 
milking.  Sire— Antietam  Bright  Lad,  10  A.R. 
daughters,  son  of  Longwater  Vagabond  and 
Bright  Lad's  Frances  Rose.  Dam  is  by  Foremost 
Peacemaker  107  A.R.  daughters  including  the 
breed's  highest  producing  Jr.  3  yr.  old. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


L 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

- _ p.  200  to  500  cows  and  heif-. 

Fancy  Dairy  Cattle  ers  on  hand  at  all  times. 

u  50  to  100  high  class  mated  teams 

nOrSCS.  singles,  seconds  and  saddle  horses 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC. 

PHONE  6471  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

Close  and  Fresh  Cows: 

build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No  sales 
on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  5,  Phone  2015 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


A  tew  excellent,  well  bred 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

at  fanner  prices.  4  young  bulls. 

Certified  Lenroc  seed  oats 

CLAYTON  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


COWS  BRED  fcyTanB.  Ja 


June  Calves.  Reg- 
3.  and  Bangs  Tested. 
Calfhood  Vaccination.  Heifers,  Calves,  Feeders. 

"HOWELANDS" 

Edmund  H.  Gleason  &  Son  Groton,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


50  CHEVIOT  BRED  EWES  for  sale  We 

won  Champion  Ram,  Champion  Wether,  First 
pen  of  three  ewe  lambs,  and  several  other 
prizes  at  the  1946  International  Livestock 
Exposition  at  Chicago. 

R.  C.  GREGORY 

Mt.  Vision,  New  York 


HAY 


For  Sale:  Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

All  grades.  Will  deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

t.  D.  4,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y.  Telephone  47-282 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  pigs,  both  sexes — gilts  and  sows  bred 
for  spring  farrow,  two  proven  herd  boars. 
Best  proven  blood  lines,  reasonable 
prices. 

Ira  G.  and  Judson  F.  Payne 

Moordenier  Hills,  East  Schodaek,  N.  Y. 


GREEN  ACRES 

Purebred  Hampshire  Swine.  Bred  sows  and 
gilts,  boars  and  pigs.  Popular  blood  lines. 
Outstanding  individuals.  Inspection  and  in¬ 
quiries  solicited. 

DUANE  H.  FORD 

ELBA,  NEW  YORK 

PURE  BRED  POLAND  CHINAS: 

Spotted,  also  blacks.  Bred  gilts  and  service 
boars  ready.  Good  mothers. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 

REGISTERED  Spotted  Poland  China,  Hampshire, 
Essex.  Also  feeder  pigs.  Winners  W.  Va. 
State  Fair. 

HERBERT  EVERHART 

Kearneysville,  W.  Va. 

DOGS  | 

PEDIGREED  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS 

From  Champion  stock.  These  make  fine  pets,  ratters 
and  watch  dogs.  Write 

NELSON  POULTRY  FARM 

Route  1  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Old  Fashioned  English  Shepherd  pups  from 
heel  driving  parents. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN 

Vincentown,  N.  J. 

Send  me  4  grown  Rabbits  or  Cats  prepaid 
and  1  will  send  you  a  puppie  from  real  cow 
dogs,  just  right  for  your  cattle  next  summer. 
Other  pets  wanted.  Spaniel,  Collie,  Spitz, 
others — $4.85  up. 

FAY'S  MADRID,  NEW  YORK 

THOROUGHBRED  German  Police,  Wolf 
Grey — $25.00  each.  Also  special  selected 

pups  for  breeding,  either  sex — $30.00. 

E.  A.  FOOTE  , 

THE  FOOTE  HILLS,  UNIONVILLE,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPPIES: 

Sable  and  White.  Also  white.  Champion  stock. 
LUCILE  E.  ROBINSON 

R.  F.  D.  1,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

EMPLOYMENT 

HELP  WANTED:  ^  Pudrrey  b^guSS: 

Salary  $240  per  month.  Farm  on  Main  highway  5 
miles  north  of  Newton.  Apply 

IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

Augusta,  Sussex  County,  .  New  Jersey 

POSITION  WANTED:  Farm  or  herd 

manager  with  purebred  Holsteins.  Proven 
ability  in  feeding  and  management  by  in¬ 
creasing  herd  average  on  30  cows  from 
360  lb.  to  457  lb.  Fat  in  2  yrs.  time  with  no 
outside  replacements.  Experienced  in  fittina, 
showing,  testing  and  artificial  breeding. 
Graduate  2  year  agricultural  college  course. 
Married.  No  children.  Write  to  Box  514-EC, 
c/o  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Reliable,  High  Class  Salesmen 
who  can  sell  feeds  to  Poultrymen,  Dairymen 
and  Dealers  in  New  York  State,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  New  England  States,  Delaware, 
West  Virginia,  and  Maryland.  Please  give 
full  details  in  first  letter.  All  information 
confidential.  A  good  chance  to  work  into  a 
fast  growing  organization. 

VITA-VIM  MILLERS 

135  Scott  St.,  Buffalo  4,  N.  Y. 

EQUIPMENT 

FOR  SALE:  2  Buckeye  Incubators,  1  size 
33  for  setting,  1  size  9  for  hatching.  Total 
capacity  10,000  eggs. 

GROVER  H.  MURRAY,  R.  D.  1,  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  One  Farmall  Tractor  with  cultivat¬ 
ors  or  any  standard  make  on  steel  or  rubber. 
One  New  Holland  Automatic  Hay  Baler. 
Write  or  phone 

JOHN  F.  COOK,  Charlotte  Sta., 

Rochester  12,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Charlotte  1305R 


FOR  SALE:  Ann  Arbor  baler,  stationary, 
like  new/  on  rubber,  price  $1,000. 

ALBERT  SNYDER 

Phone  1  3F3,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


E^n  CAI  E.  Certified  Strawberry  Plants 
rOK  uALt,  Spring  dug.  1947.  Large  or 
small  orders  filled.  Small  orders  a  specialty 
Order  early.  Write  for  price  list. 

SIDNEY  REXFORD  SPROUT 
Sayre,  |,o- 


POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 

REDS 


RICHQUAUTY 

OUR  36th  YEAR.  12,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns 

LARGE  BIRDS— LARGE  EGGS 
LARGE  PROFITS 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 
B  O  D  I  N  E 

IS  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 
24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BOD1NE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG  BOX  20,  New  York 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  FROM 

DRYDEN  SPRINGS  FARM 

will  live  and  lay  plenty  of  large  white  eggs. 
Walter  H.  Schait  Owner,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

VANCREST  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

AND  SEX-LINKS 

Bred  for  livability,  egg  and  broiler  produc¬ 
tion.  Contest  proven.  N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
VANCREST  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 

you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  for  you. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A, 
Ithaca,  New  York 

NATHAN  BREEDING  FARM 

LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS, 
CROSSES 

Bred  especially  tor  livability  and  production. 
Old  Hen  Matings.  Pedigreed  ancestry.  For 
strong,  healthy,  profitable  stock — order  from 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm 

Box  400,  CUDDEBACKVILLE,  N.  Y. 

This  year  the  trend  is  to 
LAYERS 

ORDER  TODAY 

A  post  card  brings  Free  folder,  "How  to 
Boost  Profits".  If  you  haven't  received 
yours,  better  hurry. 

Mosher  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 
R.  7,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 


THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 
folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Barred  Cross. 

THEY  LIVE  -  THEY  LAY  -  THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

Box  C  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

Springbrook  Poultry  Farm 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Noted  for  thqir  Profit  Making  Ability.  High  livability, 
high  egg  production,  large  body  size  and  robust  vigor 
make  them  your  choice.  N.  Y.  .  U.  S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Order  early  while  low  prices 
are  in  effect 

DONALD  E.  KUNEY 

Route  2A  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets — Capons.  U.  S.  Approved — Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses,  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

THE  MCGREGOR  FARMS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Sons,  Maine,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


McKUNE  POULTRY  FARM 
SUPER  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 
Since  1916  Breeding  Fine  Poultry 
Circular  and  Price  List 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  3 


"CHICKEN  OF  TOMORROW" 
TODAY! 

Barred  Rocks  of  superior  meat  type  plus 
high  egg  production  and  exceptional 
livability. 

VICTOR  H.  KIRKUP 
Mattituck,  New  York 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding 
It  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  your 
assurance  of  poultry  success.  Pullorum 
passed. 

Send  for  prices 

C.  &  G.  FARMS 

Box  5,  Bailston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


GIANT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

White  Runners,  Rouens.  Pennsylvania's 
Largest  Duck  Farm. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  A,  Drifting,  Penna. 


CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livabiljtv  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available- 

Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


RED-W-FARM, 


Box  W 


PEA  FOWL 

Pheasants,  Bantams,  Guineas,  Ducks, 
Geese.  Thirty  varieties  Pigeons.  Free 
circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 


HICKORY  GROVE  FARMS 

PARMENTER  REDS— DRYDEN  ROCKS — CROSSES 
Our  30th  Year. 

Write  tor  circular  and  price  list. 

O.  S.  Williams,  Box  2,  Rushville,  N.  Y. 


RED-ROCKS  are  those  popular  black  pullets  with 
the  bronze  necks  that  you  hear  so  much  about.  The 
cockerels  grow  'ast  into  plump,  well-feathered  broilera. 
They  are  fast  sellers  so  order  yours  at  once.  Write 
or  call  for  information. 

MARSHALL  BROS.  R.D.5,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


KEYSTONE  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

For  profit.  Stock  and  eggs  Circular  frer 
Est.  1910. 

Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
for  eggs  and  meat. 

U  S.  Approved  U.  5.  Pullorum  Clean 
GERALD  BOICE,  Box  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 


WEIDNER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS: 

The  strain  that  is  scientifically  bred  for  low 
mortality  and  high  egg  production. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER 

RTE.  2,  West  Shokan,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS:  °’S“.  ‘ST  jTffi 

Finely  Barred  with  proper  shape  and  color. 
$10  each. 

C.  E.  RANCK 

R.  1,  Box  307,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


FAR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
White  Leghorns  for  Egg  Profits.  Parmenter 
Reds  for  Eggs  and  Meat.  Low  Prices. 

C.  RAYMOND  WARD 

R.  D.  No.  2,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


PROFITS  AHEAD 

With  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  Heavy  English  Strain: 
R.  I.  Reds — Parmenter  Strain. 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  34,  Theresa,  New  York 

1  FARMS  FOR  SALE  | 

GOOD  FARM  FOR  SALE: 

lege.  150  acres.  85  woodsland,  65  tillable.  Nice  8  room 
house,  has  electricity,  running  water.  30  miles  from 
Ocean  City,  Md. 

MILTON  W.  PAYNE,  R.F.D.  3,  Pocomoke,  Md. 


(OAT  caD M  for  sale  with  35  registered 
vr  —  l  Jerseys,  Hay,  Ensilage,  com¬ 

plete  set  of  tools,  all  buildings  in  first  class 
repair.  Modern  stable.  All  improvements 

p" ion°eU *4701  JOHN  C.  REAGAN  Tully,  N.  Y, 

FOR  SALE*— FARM,  155A. 

Good  buildings,  very  productive 
land,  4  miles  from  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.  With  or  without  stock  and 
equipment. 

ADOLPH  FOOTE 

R.  D.  No.  1,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

Additional  Classified  Ads 

On  Opposite  Page 
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DINGLE  RIDGE  FARMS  AUCTION 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  18 

115  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

4  Miles  from  BREWSTER.  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
6  milos  from  DANBURY.  Conn.,  just  off  Route  6. 
A  famous  bred  herd  of  sensational,  high  producers, 
many  with  600  lb.,  700  lb.,  and  up  to  800  lb.  fat 
and  many  daughters  of  equally  high  record  cows  up 
to  951  lb.  fat  at  3  years. 

60  Milkers — 36  Heifers  and  Calves. 

4  Service  Age  Bulls — 8  young  Bulls. 

Many  daughters  of  and  many  cows  bred  to  ABEGWEIT 
SALADIN,  sire  of  a  world’s  record  daughter.  This 
famous  bull  sells. 

Herd  T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  ail  under 
2  years  calfhood  vaccinated,  eligible  to  go  anywhere, 
milkers  mastitis  tested. 

Sale  held  in  a  heated,  inside  building  starting  at 
10:00  A.  M.  sharp. 

A  GREAT  SALE  FOR  YOU  TO  ATTEND. 

PATSY  BASELICE,  Owner,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


202nd  EARLVILLE  SALE 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  5 

Heated  sale  pavilion, 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

which  is  on  Route  12-B,  10  miles  south  of  Route  20, 
easy  to  reach  from  all  sections.  Sale  held  regardless 
of  weather. 

125  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  many  Bang’s 
Vaccinated,  treated  against  shipping  fever,  milkers 
mastitis  tested. 

100  Fresh  and  Close  springers — 10  Service  age  Bulls — 
15  Heifers — 25  young  calves  of  both  sex  that  will  sell 
reasonably. 

Experienced  truckmen  on  hand.  Oldest  established 
series  in  the  World.  Evory  animal  sold  to  be  as 
represented. 

E.  J.  Keane,  Merchants  National  Bank,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
will  be  on  hand  sale  day  to  extend  credit,  or  see  him 
before  sale  at  office. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.  Dispersal 
65  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ROBERT  E.  MOORE  selling  his  good  herd  at  the 
farm,  3  miles  south  of  Canajoharie  at  MARSHVILLE 
on  Route  10. 

FRIDAY,  FEB.  14 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  all  under  2  years 
Bang’s  Vaccinated. 

30  Milkers,  nearly  all  fresh  or  soon  due  at  sale  time. 
14  Bred  Heifers,  due  in  March  and  April. 

18  Heifers  from  I  month  to  18  months. 

HERD  SIRE — Golden  Hope  Lochinvar — a  blue  ribbon 
show  son  of  Montvic  Lochinvar  sells.  Many  bred 
to  him. 

Sale  held  in  heated,  comfortable  tent  at  11:00  A.  M., 
lunch  served. 

ROBERT  E.  MOORE,  Canajohdrie,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


Additional  Classified  Ads 

From  Opposite  Page 


|  REAL  ESTATE  | 

FOR  <5ALF«  ,50A  Potato  and  dairy  farm,  35 
head  Registered  Holstei  is,  17  milkers. 
All  modern  farm  machinery  and  electric  equipment. 
I00A  level  cropland.  School  bus,  milk  and  mail  route  63. 

G.  L.  SCRIBNER 

Greenwood,  R.  1,  New  York 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  EquiPoed  30  cow  J“ir> 

farm.  Highly  productive, 
easily  worked  land  a  must.  Eastern  N.  Y.,  Champlain 
or  Conn.  Vali.y.  Write  to 

Box  514-AE,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT:  Productive,  equip¬ 
ped  30  cow  dairy 
farm  by  experienced  farmer.  References 
furnished.  Eastern  New  Yorl  or  New  Ena- 
land.  Write  to  Box  514-AC.  e/o  American 
Agriculturist.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SPOT  OIL  fO  in  business  for  24  years:  Fo 
;  .  sale— Bulk  plant,  trucks,  al 

equipment,  70,000  gallon  storage  for  gasoline,  kerosem 
and  Fuel  Oil.  A  wonderful  opportunity  to  get  in  or 
a  good  paying  business. 

Phone  4701  JOHN  C.  REAGAN  Tully,  N.  Y 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE:  tree  ripened  oranges  $2.90 

HALF  Bushel.  Prepaid  Express. 


Mission, 


O.  L.  STROMAN 


Texas 


FOR  SALE:  Mixed  Barley  and  Oats,  17.00 
bu.  Baled  Hay  about  5u  ton. 
Inspection  Invited. 

FREDERIC  R.  BEAN 

Sheffer  Road,  Tel  32-F-13,  Scottsvilln.  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Delicious,  Wildflower;  S  lb.  pail 
$2.50.  Postage  prepaid  to  3rd  zone.  Also 
solid  form  to  send  overseas. 

MORELAND'S  BERRY  FARM 
Commack,  L.  I.,  New  York 


FOR  SALE 

BALED  SHAVINGS  and  SAWDUST 

Peanut  Hulls  —  Peat  Moss  Ideal  bedding 
and  litter  for  cattle  and  poultry. 
CARLOAD  LOTS  ONLY 
also  All  Kinds  of  Lumber 

E.  B.  REIN  LUMBER  CO.  (AA) 

384  East  149th  Street,  New  York  City  55,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sore  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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ARMY  SURPLUS  BARGAINS 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 

I  AM  sorry  to. see  so  much  food  propa- 
*  ganda  from  almost  every  source.  You 
can  hardly  pick  up  a  newspaper  today 
that  doesn’t  carry  a  headline  about  a 
city  economist  or  government  official 
predicting  sharply  lower  food  prices.  It 
all  has  a  depressing  effect  on  our  food 
markets  and  a  bad  effect,  psychologic¬ 
ally,  on  all  consumers,  who,  in  reality, 
are  in  no  position  to  cry  for  lower  food 
costs  while  their  incomes  are  still  go¬ 
ing  up. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  is  in 
our  livestock  markets.  I  have  never 
seen  a  time,  outside  of  war  and  con¬ 
trols,  when  prices  for  our  livestock 
have  fluctuated  so  wildly  and  with  no 
sign  of  settling.  One  week  they  are 
lower,  the  next  higher,  with  just  no  ap¬ 
parent  cause  for  either.  This  only 
proves  that  neither  packers  nor  any¬ 
one  else,  know  what  livestock  or  meat 
is  really  worth — or  what  its  value 
should  be^. 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  nearly  every 
other  commodity  is  in  about  the  same 
situation.  It  can  only  mean  that  a  real 
effort  is  being  made  to  reach  a  true 
price  level,  with  no  success.  It  also 
means  there  is  no  danger  of  inflation. 

Butter  is  another  case  in  point.  Butter 
price  manipulation  sounds  like  cause 
for  consumers’  righteous  indignation, 
but  it  is  largely  unfavorable  publicity. 
In  fact,  dairymen  themselves  are  not 
alarmed  for  they  know  that  milk  and 
milk  products  are  making  up  for  any 
lost  ground  in  butter  consumption,  and 
they  know  that  any  lowering  of  the 
price  of  milk  will  cause  shortages. 

It  all  adds  up  to  an  entirely  new  ad¬ 
justment  as  to  base  prices.  High  labor 
costs  are  here  to  stay  and  we  have  ten 
million  more  people  than  six  years  ago 
or  four  million  more  families.  These 
facts  do  not  check  with  cheap  food  or 
quick  adjustments  of  food  prices  or  all 
“this  talk  of  lower  food  costs.” 

Livestock  is  a  sound  investment.  Really 
good  dairy  cows,  in  spite  of  what  I  hear 
and  read,  are  no  lower  at  any  sales  I 
have  attended.  Poor  cows  are  cheaper, 
as  they  should  be.  Lambs  are  still  sell¬ 
ing  between  23  and  2414  c,  depending 
upon  the  week  or  ten  day  period.  Good 
steers  are  still  way  up  there.  Good  beef 
cows  are  too  cheap  compared  to  “can- 
ners”  and  “cutter”  cows  or  bulls.  The 
reason:  bologna  of  all  kinds  is  still  too 
high  as  compared  to  fresh  meats.  Old 
sheep  are  away  too  low  compared  to 
lambs.  Reason:  people  have  money  to 
buy  good  meat  and  will  not  buy  mut¬ 
ton,  which  in  turn  does  not  lend  itself 
readily  to  processed  meats  as  bull  meat 
does.  Hogs  still  well  over  the  20c  mar¬ 
ket. 

All  this  means  one  thing.  There  is 
no  cheap  meat  in  sight  and  will  not  be, 
so  do  not  sell  your  meat  animals  on  a 
breaking  market.  Feed  them  for  all  the 
weight  you  can  put  on. 

Horses  (with  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  am 
forced  to  say)  are  out  of  the  picture. 
They  have  no  true  price  or  worth  on  the 
open  market.  They  probably  will  not 
have  a  utility  value  again.  A  big 
matched  pair  of  1800  lbs.  young  and  ab¬ 
solutely  broken  will  bring  almost  any 
price  asked,  but  good  farm  horses  al¬ 
most  nothing;  yet  the  government  has 
sent  out  of  this  country  thousands  >  of 
this  kind. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  market  report  we 
received  and  are  still  laughing  over: 
“Nothing  here,  nothing  expected,  noth¬ 
ing  wanted.  Market  steady.” 


ARMY  COMBAT  BOOTS 

Brand  NEW.  Tan  leather — Full  composition  ttn  nr 
soles;  rubber  heels _ 


ARMY  LC  10 


H0RSEHIDE  LINEMAN  GLOVES 

Finger  stitch  protectors  (illus.)  large  size _  $1.95 

A-2  Type  Pilots  Jacket— NEW— Brown  <fc  1  e 
leather— zipper  front.  34-44 _ _ $  I  3.Y3 

Brand  NEW  B-I5  Pilot’s  Jacket— Dark 

brown  water  repellent  cloth;  alpaca  wool 

lining  for  warmth.  Genuine  Mouton  fur 

collar.  Zipper  front.  Elastic  knit  wool 

cuffs  and  waist.  2  slash  pockets;  2  inside  *10  -rz- 

pockets.  34-46.  Regular  $17.44  value _ 4>  I  O./ 3 

G.  I.  Pants — OD  wool  serge — Repaired  29-34 _  1.98 

New  G.  I.  Raincoats  Green  Rubberized  Cloth _ _  2.75 

G.  I.  Field  Jackets— Poplin,  wool  flannel  lined 

2  pockets.  Reissued — 34-36 _  2.75 

Army  Blankets— NEW  90  x  66 _ "  4^50 

New  Pillow  Cases  19”  x  26%”  White  140  count 
Muslin,  minimum  order  one  dozen — each _  .39 

Write  for  full  illus.  list  dresses,  sweaters. 

Orders  sent  postpaid  except  for  O.  O.  D.’g 
Satisfaction  or  money  back 

CONSUMERS  CLOTHING  CO.,  INC. 

Box  K,  2066  First  Ave.,  New  York  29,  N.  Y. 


MORE 

PROFITS 

LESS 

LABOR 


Fast,  easy-to-use  electric  Shearmaster  removes  fleece  in 
a  few  minutes.  Gets  10%  more  wool  than  hand  blades 
from  same  sheep.  Retains  maximum  length  of  wool  fibre, 
wool  grades  higher — brings  more  money.  Powerful,  cool¬ 
running  motor  inside  special  EASY-GRIP  handle. 
Rugged,  built-in  durability.  Has  year’ round  use  for  shear¬ 
ing  the  flock,  tagging,  crutching,  removing  wool  from 
dead  sheep,  etc.  Only  $37.50  at  your  dealer’s.  Slightly 
higher  Denver  and  West.  Write  for  bulletin  “Harvesting 
the  Farm  Flock  Wool  Crop." 

SUNBEAM  CORPORATION 
(formerly  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company) 
Dept.  2,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  Ill. 


CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 


Dual-purpose  Breed  •  Prolific  •  Hardy 
Premium  Fleeced  •  Mature  Early 
Heavy  Shearing  •  Long-lived 
Easy  Keeping  •  Thick  Loined 


SEND 
FOR 
BOOKLET 
TODAY 


[AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASS  N,  Inc. 
1007  Sheridan  St.  Laramie,  Wyo. 


Profitable  flY 


America’s  Fastest  Growing  Dairy  Breed 

LARGEST  PRODUCERS  OF  4%  MILK 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  and  list  of  breeders 
near  you  with  stock  for  sale. 

Ayrshire  Breeders  Ass’n.  85  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt.7 

PALOMINOS,  PINTOS,  PONIES 

Golden  Palomino  saddle  horses,  Pinto 
cow-ponies.  Biding  and  driving  ponies. 

Hackney,  Welsh,  Shetland,  all  sizes, 
shipped  crated  by  express.  How  old  are 
children  you  want  pony  for? 

Western  saddles. 


HOWARD  CHANDLER, 


Chariton,  Iowa 


When  a  cow  is  dry  .  .  .  that  is  a  time  of 
resting  up  and  STORING  up.  Just  ahead 
are  two  gruelling  tasks  .  .  .  the  producing 
of  a  healthy,  vigorous  calf,  and  another 
long  period  of  converting  feed  to  milk.  The 
reserves  of  Calcium,  Phosphorus  and  fat 
that  nature  demands  cannot  always  be 
assimilated  from  regular  feed  without  sup¬ 
plementation,  and  without  ample  Vitamin 
D  to  translate  the  full  mineral  properties 
of  the  diet  into  new  tissue  and  bone ;  new 
ability  to  convert  roughage  and  grain  into 
milk.  Without  aid,  the  pre-freshening  cow 
often  suffers  from  a  lowered  vitality  aptly 
called  “Borderline  Anemia.” 

Kow-Kare  contains  many  of  the  elements 
most  apt  to  be  needed  by  the  dry  cow  .  .  . 
ample  stores  of  Iron,  Iodine,  Cobalt,  Calci¬ 
um,  Phosphorus,  and  drugs  that  work  ben¬ 
eficially  on  the  organs  of  digestion  and  as¬ 
similation.  Its  ample  added  store  of  Vita¬ 
min  D  promotes  proper  conversion  of  these 
values  to  the  dry  cow’s  needs. 


Get  Kow-Kare  today,  from  any  farm  sup¬ 
ply  dealer.  Add  it  to  the  feed  of  every  cow 
before  freshening.  Send  for  FREE  feed¬ 
mixing  chart  with  economical  grain  mix¬ 
tures  to  fit  your  local  roughage. 


AND 

VITAMIN  D 


Sold  by 
Feed  Dealers, 
Druggists, 
General  Stores 


DAIRY  ASSN.  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  1 2 
Lyndonviile 
Vermont 


IRON 

COBALT 

PHOSPHORUS 

CALCIUM 

IODINE 


NET  MORE  DOLLARS  PER  COW 

Holsteins,  being  ol  large  capacity,  use  home-grown  teed 
to  better  advantage  than  smaller  breeds.  They  produce 
more  milk  and  they  keep  It  up  longer.  — 

Many  ot  them  at  12  years 
ot  age  and  older  have  been 
grand  champions  at  lead¬ 
ing  dairy  shows.  And  when 
through  producing,  they 
bring  more  tor  beet  be¬ 
cause  ot  their  large  size. 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASS’N  3 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  1002 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN 
UAL.  WRITE 


FOR  MINOR  CUTS,  BRUISES,  GALLS 

CORONA 

V*  ANTISEPTIC  OINTMENT 


■  SOFTENING  •  SOOTHING  I 


CORONA  MFG.  CO. 


(80)  20 


I  am  a_ 


Farmer _ 


Dealer 


Name. 


Address- 
Town- _ 


Stale- 


A  Famous  Farmstead 
Sets  a  New  Example 


7 

Ottawa  Farmer 

Hydraulic  Front  End  Loader 

is  GUARANTEED  to  out-perform 
and  out-last  any  loader  on  the 
market  or  your  money  will  be 
cheerfully  refunded. 

Suiit  fo  w&Odt 

The  first  "OTTAWA  LOADER” 
built  is  still  giving  its  owner  satis¬ 
factory  service  after  more  than  5 
years  continuous  use  on  his  farm. 
There  is  a  reserve  of  power  and 
strength  built  into  every 
OTTAWA  LOADER.  This  reserve 
enables  the  toughest  farm  jobs  to 
be  handled  without  strain  on 
loader  or  tractor  thus  adding 
years  of  unfailing,  satisfactory 
service.  All  of  these  claims  have 
been — 

'Proved  ok  t&e 

Actual  service  under  toughest  farm  con¬ 
ditions  back  our  GUARANTEE  that  the 
OTTAWA  FARMER  Hydraulic  Loader 
will — Lift  up  to  3,000  pounds — Raise 
loads  over  8  feet — Fill,  raise  and  dump 
fork  load  in  3  0  seconds.  The  OTTAWA 
LOADER  is  engineered  to  last  the  life  of 
your  tractor,  with  ordinary  care.  Op¬ 
erates  from  tractor  seat,  assures  clear 
vision,  easily  attached  or  detached,  saves 
manpower,  puts  tractor  power  to  work. 

Bulldozer  blade,  Sweeprake  and  Hay¬ 
stacking  attachments  available. 

Available  for  Most  Models  of  Standard 
Make  Tractors 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  MAIL  THE  ATTACHED 
COUPON  TODAY 


OTTAWA  Steel  Products,  Inc. 

Dept. a. A. 2/  Ottawa,  Kansas 

Please  send  me  your  illustrated  folder 
and  complete  information  on  the  "GUAR¬ 
ANTEED"  OTTAWA  FARMER  Hydraulic 
Loader. 


DEALER'S  ATTENTION 
Good  Territories  Still  Available  for 
Aggressive  Dealers 

OTTAWA  STEEL 

PRODUCTS,  INC. 

OTTAWA,  KANSAS 


( Continued 

Also,  because  the  valley  is  a  deep 
trough  in  a  high  hill  country,  spring 
comes  earlier  and  summer  lingers 
longer  than  almost  anywhere  else  in 
this  latitude. 

The  Valley  tradition  is  that  in  the 
days  of  the  old  Governor  the  farm  was 
well  handled,  but  those  who  came  after 
him  had  no  real  love  for  the  land.  They 
preferred  to  turn  the  place  over  to  ten¬ 
ants  and  let  them  do  the  farming.  So 
it  was  that  there  came  a  long  succes¬ 
sion  of  share-croppers  who  took  what 
they  could  and  moved  on.  Finally  in 
1920  the  storied  farm  was  sold  and  a 
long  dynasty  came  at  last  to  an  end. 

Then  followed  a  succession  of  at 
least  three  owners,  each  of  whom 
stayed  for  only  a  few  years  and  left 
the  place  the  worse  for  his  occupancy. 

College  Advantages 

The  present  owner,  Max  Shaul,  was 
born  on  a  neighboring  farm.  He  at¬ 
tended  and  was  graduated  from  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell.  He 
will  tell  you  with  delightfully  enthusi¬ 
astic  conviction  that  the  College  did  a 
great  deal  for  him  in  many  ways  but 
that  best  of  all  it  gave  him  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  meet  and  woo  Eunice, 
daughter  of  Prof.  Goodman  of  the  Col¬ 
lege.  Max  was  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1942.  Eunice  was  graduated  two 
years  ahead  of  him  ana  taught  school 
for  two  years  while  she  waited  for  him. 
When  they  decided  to  go  farming, 
their  net  pooled  x-esources  were  sound 
health,  high  hopes,  one  happy  marriage 
and  one  thousand  dollars  in  cash.  The 
results  of  their  venture  have  justified 
their  optimism. 

In  the  matter  of  buying  their  farm 
they  were  singularly  fortunate,  because 
they  purchased  it  for  the  almost  ridic¬ 
ulously  low  pi'ice  of  $7,500.  There  were 
of  course  reasons  why  they  were  able 
to  pick  it  up  at  such  a  marked-down 
bargain  price.  For  one  thing  the  year 
was  1942,  and  while  the  war  was  on 
and  all  produce  pi'ices  were  kiting,  the 
shadow  of  the  depression  of  the  middle 
thirties  still  hung  over  land  prices. 
Also,  the  owner  of  the  farm  had  ex¬ 
perienced  a  lot  of  bad  luck  in  trying 
to  sell  it  so  that  it  would  stay  sold 
and  he  welcomed  the  chance  to  turn  it 
over  to  an  energetic  young  fellow  who 
gave  promise  of  sticking  to  his  bar¬ 
gain. 

In  addition  to  all  these  considerations 
was  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  farm 
was  run-down  and  badly  located, 
meaning  that  it  was  on  an  island  so 
that  there  was  always  the  question  of 
fording  the  creek  or  in  winter  some¬ 
times  driving  on  the  ice;  and  now  and 
then  in  times  of  flood  the  Island  was, 
for  a  day  or  two,  marooned  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Recently  the  County 
Highway  Department  took  an  iron 
bridge  too  narrow  for  a  trunk  line  road 
and  l'e-erected  it  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  three  farmsteads  on  the  Island,  so 
now  the  location  is  no  longer  “bad”, 
but  good  or  even  excellent. 

In  the  old  days  the  Valley  was  not 
at  all  a  dairy  country.  It  would  seem 
that  all  of  us  are  as  lazy  as  we  dare 
to  be,  and  so  where  land  is  easily  tilled 
and  fertile  enough  so  that  a  living 
can  be  made  from  cash  crops,  men 
steadfastly  refuse  to  milk  cows.  Al¬ 
ways  in  the  Valley  there  was  corn  and 
wheat  and,  after  the  railroad  came, 
baled  hay. 

Within  my  easy  memory — say  fifty 
years  ago — there  was  a  great  acreage 
of  hops.  Hops  were  always  a  gambler’s 
crop;  either  a  feast  or  a  famine,  with 
the  lean  years  all  too  often.  Increas¬ 
ingly  with  the  years,  even  the  Valley 
farmers  have  come  to  accept  the  doc¬ 
trine  that,  after  all,  making  milk  for 
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New  York  City  offers  the  best  chance 
for  success. 

But  when  Max  came  to  the  farm  (I 
think  it  was  because  he  had  neither 
the  stable  nor  the  cows)  he  decided  to 
return  to  old-time  cash  crop  farming. 
In  doing  so  he  ran  contrary  to  the 
general  tendency  among  his  neighbors. 
One  year  he  had  one  hundred  acres 
of  husking  corn — something  entirely 
proper  in  Iowa  but  calculated  to  make 
a  New  York  farmer  gasp  with  as¬ 
tonishment.  At  one  time  he  had  a 
contract  with  a  widely  known  firm  of 
seedsmen  to  grow  Cornell  11  seed  corn 
at  a  price  forty  cents  above  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  he  found  it  yielded  so  much 
less  than  some  of  the' larger  and  later 
hybrids  that  he  could  not  afford  to 
continue. 

In  a  region  where  cantaloupes  have 
never  been  grown  beyond  a  few  hills 
in  the  garden,  Max  has  grown  up  to 
fifteen  acres  with  outstanding  success. 
On  certain .  selected  acres  at  least,  he 
has  achieved  gross  returns  of  almost 
or  quite  one  thousand  dollars  per  acre. 
Remember,  this  is  gross,  not  net,  re¬ 
turns.  Part  of  this  unusual  yield  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  as  far 
as  melons  are  concerned  his  farm  was 
vii’gin  ground,  so  that  at  first  he 
escaped  the  various  diseases  that  are 
the  heritage  of  all  established  growers. 

It  is  a  farm  of  a  good  many  activi¬ 
ties.  An  acre  of  pop  corn,  a  couple  of 
acres  of  squash,  ten  acres  of  wonder¬ 
ful  cabbage — every  head  a  good  one. 
Incidentally,  Max  says  that  for  the 
control  of  cabbage  worms  he  found 
two  applications  of  DDT  more  effective 
than  five  dustings  with  the  orthodox 
poisons. 

One  of  his  practices  was  entirely  new 
to  me.  He  has  a  considei’able  acreage 
of  wheat,  but  instead  of  the  usual  plan 
of  sowing  the  grass  seed  on  the  wheat 
in  early  spring,  he  combines  the  wheat 
in  July  and  then  immediately  plows 
the  stubble  and  sows  his  grass  seed, 
without  a  nurse  crop  but  with  liberal 
applications  of  phosphorus  and  lime. 
On  October  19th  I  walked  over  alfalfa 
seeded  August  1st  on  ground  from 
which  a  wheat  crop  had  just  been  har¬ 
vested.  There  was  a  dense  stand  more 
than  eight  inches  tall  and  surely  full 
of  promise  for  next  summer.  Nevei'- 
theless,  I  feel  that  in  this  latitude  such 
practice  will  succeed  only  in  certain 
favored  locations. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  1,  1947 


FASTER  Milking 
t&e  GENTLER  Way/ 


The  Hinman  Jiffy  Milker 
Does  It  For  You  / 


Dairymen  like  the  Jiffy  Milker... 
because  it’s  fast  .  .  .  gives  top  production 
.  .  .  and  is  easy  to  keep  clean.  It  will  give 
you  good  results  with  even  the  hardest 
milker. 

Cows  like  the  Jiffy  Milker... 
because  it  operates  with  a  steady,  soothing 
rhythm.  Its  10-inch  low-vacuum  —  pioneered 
by  Hinman  —  operates  with  such  gentle  ac¬ 
tion  that  it  does  not  cause  irritation  often 
caused  by  higher  vacuum  milkers. 

The  Hinman  Jiffy  Milker  is  preferred 
by  thousands  of  dairymen  throughout 
the  country.  Ask  your  Hinman  Dealer 
to  show  it  to  you. 


HINMAN 

ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 


Expanding 

More  recently,  Max  has  purchased 
another  farm  and  now  has  a  total  of 
495  acres.  But  it  is  still  the  Island 
that  interests  me,  for  some  of  his  new 
land — like*  so  much  of  the  Valley  moun¬ 
tainside — is  after  all  very  little  more 
than  scenery  and  deer  pasture.  His 
is  a  big  farm  operation  without  a  horse 
or  a  cow  or  a  chicken.  The  only 
animal  manure  he  has  available  is  that 
from  three  or  four  fairly  extensive 
poultry  enterprises  close  at  hand,  and 
be  believes  that  this  small  supply  is 
worth  most  when  used  on  melons. 

These  fine  young  people  are  trying 
out  a  type  of  farming  which  seems 
strange  in  a  community  where  of  late 
years  almost  everybody  has  turned  to 
milking  cows.  Surely  they  are  trail- 
blazers,  even  if  it  may  be  they  have 
not  yet  found  the  right  road.  But  the 
best  part  of  their  story  is  just  this. 
They  have  not  allowed  themselves  to 
become  so  busy  in  making  a  living  that 
they  have  no  time  to  live  their  lives. 
Three  vigorous,  happy  babies  have 
come  to  them,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  most  valuable  contributions  that 
this  world  knows  are  children  born  of 
healthy,  educated,  cultured  and  virtu¬ 
ous  parents. 


It 


A  "MI  ST"  FOII 

•  Users  of  Locker  Plants. 

•  Home  Economists. 

•  Owners  &  Prospective  Owners 
of  Food  Freezers  .  .  • 

“INTO  THE  FREEZER 
AND  OUT 

by  Tressler-Evers-Long 
.  .  ,  The  "Why"  and  "How"  of 
Home  Freezing — in  fact,  every¬ 
thing  you  have  to  know  about 
Home  Freezers  is  contained  in 
this  Book — from  Freezing  Wild 
Game,  Meat  &  Fish  to  the  Mak¬ 
ing  &  packaging  of  Ice  Cream! 

A  "BUY”  AT  §2.50  2 

Postpaid.  Order  Direct.  Dept.  AA 


Be  Sure  to  ask  for  Free  28  Page 
I  Catalog  of  Freezer  Supplies 
j  Fully  Illustrated. 


A.  E.  MacAdam  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Established  1880. 

95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  WINTER  DISCOUNTS  &  TERMS 


LIGHTNING  SYSTEMS 

PROTECT  All  Types  of  Structures  ond  Trees 
PREVENT  costly  lightning  fires  with  an  ELECTRA 
SYSTEM.  More  than  99%  efficient. 

Reduces  insurance  rates  in  most 
states.  PROTECT  NOW!  Write  for 
literature  and  name  of  local  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Also  Non-Rusting  Weather  Vanes. 

TUNE  IN  WGY 
-.JL-  6:30  A.  M.  Weds. 

Protection  Co,  Inc. 

Dept.  AA11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


Ottawa  Log  Saw 


EASY  TO  CUT 
CORD 

GET  FUEL  FAST 

Wood  is  brimrinir  the  hichest  prices  ever  known.  There  is  a  bur 
demand  everywhere.  Use  an  OTTAWA  Isnc  Saw,  easily  operated. 
Fells  trees,  saws  limbs.  Tarn  your  wood  lot  into  money. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  23!  Wood  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAb 

I  CANVAS  COVERS  For  samples  and  price  ,i!t 


ATWOOD'S 


At  bargain  prices.  Write 

92  Washington  St. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Avoid  Chick  Losses 


ALTHOUGH  the  beginner  who  may 
have  lost  most  of  a  flock  of 
chickens  may  disagree,  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  my  opinion  that  the  job  of  rais¬ 
ing  chickens  has  been  simplified  to  the 
point  where  it  is  comparatively  easy.  I 
base  the  statement  partially  on  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  but  mainly  on  the 
testimony  of  good  poultrymen,  many 
of  whom  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  raise  sizable  lots  of  chicks 
with  losses  of  less  than  5  per  cent. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
fewer  chicks  die.  In  the  first  place  the 
average  quality  of  chicks  is  better,  and 
one  reason  it  is  better  is  that  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  controlling 
pullorum,  a  disease  which  causes  severe 
losses  when  chicks  are  badly  infected. 
But  there  is  still  plenty  of  misunder¬ 
standing  among  poultrymen  about  pul¬ 
lorum.  Most  hatcheries  make  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  blood-testing  their  breeding 
stock  and  removing  the  reactors,  but 
there  is  always  the  probability  that 
some  reactors  were  missed  and  that 
therefore  there  may  be  a  small  amount 
of  infection  present.  Where  conditions 
are  favorable,  chicks  from  such  stock 
can  be  raised  with  minimum  losses,  but 
if  chicks  become  chilled  or  overheated, 
or  if  the  inexperienced  poultryman 
makes  mistakes  in  management,  losses 
may  be  severe. 

Other  hatcheries  have  tested  breed¬ 
ing  stock  until  no  reactors  are  found, 
and  in  some  cases  none  have  been 
found  in  breeding  stock  for  a  number 
of  years.  This,  of  course,  is  a  much 
better  guarantee  that  chicks  are  free 
of  pullorum  than  where  reactors  are 
found  and  removed.  / 

Most  hatcheries  that  have  gone  to 
the  trouble  of  eliminating  pullorum 
from  breeding  flocks  have  also  put 
much  effort  and  money  into  breeding 
for  higher  production.  This  doesn’t 
necessarily  mean  that  chicks  are 
healthier,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  a  connection  and  that  chicks  from 
a  high  producing  ancestry  are  likely 
to  have  more  vigor. 

When  it  comes  to  prevention  of  dis¬ 
ease  in  poultry,  in  both  chicks  and  lay¬ 
ers,  we  certainly  have  more  diseases 
to  contend  with  than  we  once  did.  The 
latest  new  one  is  the  Newcastle  dis¬ 
ease  which  is  causing  considerable 
worry  to  poultrymen.  On  the  other 
hand,  through  the  excellent  work  of  the 
college  experiment  stations  and  their 
extension  staffs,  information  is  avail¬ 
able  by  which  the  poultrymen  are  able 
to  avoid  heavy  losses. 

Another  reason  why  it  is  easy  to 
raise  chicks  is  that  better  feed  is  avail¬ 
able.  Again  we  must  give  our  thanks 
to  experiment  stations  for  research 
which  develops  the  facts  about  nutri¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  feed  companies  which 


use  these  facts  to  make  adequate  ra¬ 
tions  readily  available. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  know  more 
about  management.  We  know  that 
chicks  can  be  too  warm,  and  a  good 
poultryman  can  tell  at  a  glance 
whether  chicks  are  too  chilly,  too 
warm,  or  whether  the  temperature  is 
just  right.  We  know  that  chicks  can 
stand  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  if 
they  have  a  warm  place  to  which  they 
can  go  when  they  feel  the  need  for 
more  warmth.  We  know  that  many  cf 
the  ills  such  as  coccidiosis  and  internal 
parasites  which  used  to  plague  us  can 
be  avoided  in  one  of  two  ways :  either 
by  raising  chicks  in  confinement  in 
properly  disinfected  quarters  or  by 
raising  them  on  clean  ground  on  which 
hens  or  chickens  have  not  run  recently. 

To  sum  up,  raising  chicks  without 
heavy  losses  depends  on: 

1.  Buying  healthy  chicks.  If  you 
want  to  be  sure  that  you  are  doing 
this,  buy  from  a  hatchery  that  has 
blood-tested  until  no  reactors  are 
found.  Such  chicks  are  likely  to  cost 
a  little  more  money  but  they  are  a 
good  investment.  If  you  also  buy 
chicks  with  the  inherited  ability  for 
high  production,  you  will  find  that  just 
a  few  more  eggs  per  pullet  per  year 
will  pay  the  extra  cost  of  chicks  and 
will  leave  you  a  nice  profit. 

2.  Feeding  them  properly.  If  you 
buy  your  feed  ready  mixed,  as  most 
poultrymen  do,  buy  from  an  established 
company  that  has  built  up  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  reliability  and  follow  the  feed¬ 
ing  practices  recommended  by  that 
company.  Avoid  continually  changing 
your  rations  ifer  feeding  management 
just  in  the  hope  that  you  will  find  some¬ 
thing  better.  If  you  run  into  trouble, 
don’t  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
feed  is  the  cause.  Chances  are  at 
least  nine  out  of  ten  that  you  will  find 
the  trouble  elsewhere. 

3.  Management.  One  good  poultry- 
man  will  follow  one  management  pro¬ 
cedure;  another,  equally  successful,  has 
an  entirely  different  procedure.  Here 
again,  from  your  own  experience  and 
the  experience  of  neighbors  and  from 
bulletins  or  books,  pick  up  the  man¬ 
agement  procedure  that  seems  to  fit 
your  situation  and  then  stick  to  it. 

— H.  L.  C. 

—  a.a.  — 

EARLY  HATCHED  CHICKS 
CROW  FASTER 

Midsummer  days  with  long  hours  of 
daylight  help  a  chick  to  grow  faster, 
to  mature,  to  become  a  laying  pullet. 
The  early-hatched  chick  (from  late 
February  to  early  April)  is  of  an  age 
and  stage  of  development  best  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  long  hours  of 
( Continued  on  Page  22) 


Don't  worry;  he's  stuffed! 
In  ease  you  want  to  verify 
the  statement,  you  will 
vind  him  guarding  the 
mailbox  of  G.  M.  Donovan 
at  Big  Bear  Farm,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  New  Hampshire. 


Increase  your  egg  and  meat  PROFITS  by 
systematically  replacing  your  present  stock 
with  Hall  Brothers'  Chicks,  the  chicks  with  the 
bred-in  profit  record.  Hall  Brothers'  Chicks 
are  bred  only  from  flocks  carefully  selected  for 
low  mortality,  vigor  and  stamina,  freedom 
from  Pullorum,  rapid  feathering,  early  maturity 
(important  to  poultry  meat  raisers),  long  liva¬ 
bility  and  high  egg  production.  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  I.  Pullorum  Free;  2.  Live  and  Safe  Ar¬ 
rival;  3.  Sex  Accuracy  (95%  accuracy  on  all 
orders  for  sexed  chicks).  Six  popular  pure 
breeds  and  three  Hallcrosses  to  choose  from 
—  Rhode  Island  Reds,  New  Hampshires, 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Barred  Hallcross 
(Rock-Red  Cross),  Sex-Linked  Hallcross  (Red- 
Rock  Cross)  and  Heavy  White  Hallcross 
(White  Rock-White  Wyandotte  Cross)  — •  any 
one  of  which  will  Step  up  Your  Profits! 


Send  now  for  descrip¬ 
tive  catalog  illustrated 
in  full,  natural  colors,  or, 
better  still,  mall  or  wire 
your  order  before  our 
entire  supply  is  taken. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY, 

Box  59 


Wallingford,  Conn. 


eats 


FOR  . 
ALL  ' 
POULTRY 


The  reliable  drinking  water  antiseptic. 

At  all  druggists  and  poultry  supply 
dealers.  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

WHITE  RFRICMI  GUiniHS 

Big  Profits.  Easily  Raised.  Rapid  Growth. 
Chicks  Eggs  Breeding  Stock.  Send  for 
Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  A- 1  Goshen,  Indiana 


MUSKRATS  and  MINK 


In  Good  Demand.  Highest  Prices  Paid  for  All  Furs 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO.  RAW  FtJRS  and 

_  Dept.  N,  108  West  29th  St 


GINSENG 
New  York  I,  N.  Y.  __ 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


liv  est  Oc  k 


PowerAire  equipment  will 
spray  any  liquid  insecticide  or 
disinfectant.  Ideal  for  applying 
D.D.T.,  Bromanide  and  other 
sprays  to  animals  or  buildings. 

Gives  fast,  uniform  distribution 
at  low  cost.  Connects  in  10  min¬ 
utes  to  your  tractor,  truck  or 

car.  Operates  from  engine  compression.  Will  not  harm 
motor.  Attachments  available  for  spraying  buildings, 
gardens  and  trees,  inflating  tires  and  pressure  greasing 
farm  equipment. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

about  this  and  other  PowerAire  products. 

POWERAIRE  CORPORATION 

332  S.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  i,  III.,  DEPT.  AA27 
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"VIGOR! 


That’s  what  you  want  in  your  chicks  for 
1947!  And  that’s  what  Bray  Chicks  are 
noted  for — pep,  fast  growth,  early  full 
development — lots  of  drive  and  go  to 
them.  They’re  good  in  other  ways,  too. 

They’re  big  .  .  .  hatched  from  big  eggs. 

Their  ancestors  have  been  hatched  from 
25-oz.-to-the-dozen  eggs  for  many 
generations.  They’re  healthy.  Every  flock 
double  pullorum  tested.  N.  Y.  Approved, 

U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Try  a  shipment  of 
husky  Bray  Chicks  this  February,  and 
watch  the  big  eggs  shell  out  next  fall! 

FRED  W.  BRAY 

114  MYRTLE  AVE.,  BUFFALO  4,  N.  Y. 


For  full  information 
and  free  illustrated 
catalogue,  write  today. 


“Made  out  swell  on 
our  broilers.  Sold 
5,640  out  of  the 
6,000.” — I.  L.  Herr, 
Lebanon,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

RED-ROCK  CROSS 
R.  I.  REDS 


TURKEY  POULTS 

WHITE  HOLLAND 


SAND  HILL  FARMS 

C.  W.  WIGHTMAN 

ALMOND,  N.  Y. 

Modern  All  Electric  Robbins 

Incubators  used  exclusively.  Capacity  doubled  this  year. 

ALL  EGGS  WE  SET  ARE  PRODUCED  ON  OUR  OWN  FARMS 
Circular  &  Price  List 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Hatching  Experience, 
at  reasonable  prices, 
post  prepaid.  Write 


Per  10'}  100  100 

St.  Run  Pits.  Ckis. 
.$11.00  $22.00  $3.09 


Thirty  years  of  Breeding  and 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality 
lave  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel 
lor  FREE  circular. 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate 
RIG  R.O.P.  FOUNDATION 
Grade  AA  WHITE  EEGHORNS- 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns -  10.00  20.00  2.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks - 14.00  Heavy  Breeds 

New  Hampshire's  _ _ —  15.00  Straight  Run 

Heavy  assorted  for  broilers _ 11.00  Only. 

Bess  'than  100.  add  lc  per  chick.  Also  started  chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE.  (Prop.),  Box  A.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Our  33rci  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns. 
Bred  for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for 
our  large  catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our 
Farm  and  breeders.  Unsexed  $10.  &  $11.-100; 
Pits.  $20.  &.  $22. - 1 00  ;  Ckls.  $3.-100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Richfield.  Pa. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatches  Tries.  A-  Thur.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for 
Catalog.  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  per  100  per  100  per  100 

English  S.  C.  W.  leghorns _ $11.00  $20.00  2.00 

Gasson  SUP  MATING  Leghorns  12.00  22.00  2.00 

Black  Minorcan  _  11.00  20.00  2.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  AAA 

Sup  Mating  Rock-Red  Cross _ 14.00  18.00  14.00 

N.  Hamp  Reds  (AAA  Sup.)  17.00  22.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mix.  $12.-100,  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHIX 
$11.-100.  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Breeders  Blood  Tested 
for  B.W.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Sexing  guaranteed. 
95%  Accuracy. 

C.P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa 

Mrs.  Jay  Snyder,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


GOLDEN  RULE  CHICKS 

Hatched  and  Sold  by  the  Golden  Rule 

MORE  PROFITS  FROM  BETTER  CHICKS 

Get  off  to  a  good  start  with  Golden  Rule 
uuaiity-bred  chicks.  The  best  cost  no 
more  to  feed.  These  sturdy,  lively  chicks 
LIVE,  mature  quickly,  respond  vigorously 
to  proper  care.  100%  live  delivery.,  98% 
livability  guaranteed.  Our  23-year  old 
Balanced  ISreeding  program  assures  you 
more  profits  from  bigger  egg  production, 
larger,  meatier  broilers.  Ohio-U.S.  Ap¬ 
proved  Pullorum  Controlled  Hatchery.  18  mpst  popular 
breeds.  Sexed  chicks  available.  Send  for  big,  colorful 
catalog  and  1947  Price  last— Today. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  52,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


COLOR  I AL  CHICK! 


FIRST  for  17  consecutive  years 
because  of  LOW  PRICES,  high  qual¬ 
ity  and  service.  Leading  purebreeds, 
crossbreeds.  SEXED,  if  desired* 
'  TT.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Tested; 

/"7>^  BIG  4-color  CATALOG  and  POUIc 
,  k  TRY  BOOK.  Both  FREEI 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Marion,  Ohio 


SUNNY  SLOPE  CHICKS 

Shipped  Prepaid  Parcel  Pst  Str.  Pits.  Ckls 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns - $  9.50  $19.00  $4.00 

Barred  Rocks  _ . — -  11.50  — 16.00  12.00 

White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  - 12.00  16.50  12.50 

Special  N.  II.  Reds  direct  from  N.  E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Special  Rock-Red  Cross  direct  from  NE.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks  _ 8.00  12.00  6.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5.50  per  100.  Better 
Chicks  mean  Better  Profits.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 
Sexing  95%  guar.  Order  today.  Folder  Free. 

Sunny  Slope  Hatchery.  Dept.  A,  Thompsontown,  Pa. 


J^tULSH  FARMf  CHKKlH 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  &  PPAY'I 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

_  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs. —  Unsex’d  Pul’ts  Ck’ls 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D. — Postage  Pd.  100  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns - $10. '10  $20.00 

Black  or  Butt  Leg..  Anc - <. -  11.00  20.00 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Bocksjx — •-  15.00 
White  Wyand. ,  It.  I.  Reds,  Red- Rocks  15.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Itock-Beds - 15.0') 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  A  Black  Leghorns - - - 13.00 

Barred  Rocks-.  New  Hampshires - IS. 00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  26th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa 


2.1.00 

20.00 

20.00 

25.00 

25.90 


100 
$  3.00 
4.00 
12.(10 
12.00 
12.00 


4.00 

15.00 


WAYBILL’S  chicks 


POSTPAID  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns - $10.00  $20.00  $  3.00 

AAA  Hanson  Mating  Wh.  Leg - 1 2.00  22.00  3.00 

Br.  &  Wh.  Box  &  Wh.  Wyand - 14.00  18.00  12.00 

Red-Rox  &  Rox-Red  Cross _ 14.00  18.00  12.00 

AAA  N.  H.  Reds  (Specials) - 16.00  20.00  12.00 

AAA  Br.  Cross  (Specials) -  16.00  20.00  12.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed -  12.00  -  10.00 

Sex  guar.  95%  accurate.  109%  live  arrival  guar. 

From  free  range  B.W.D.  tested  Breeders.  Hatched  in 
modern  ail  Elec.  Incubators.  4  WK.  OLD  L.  WH. 
LEG'.  PI/TS.  shipped  Exp.  col.  40c  ea.  Order  direct 
for  prompt  sliipment  or  write  for  Free  Photo  Catalog. 
C.  S.  GRAYBILL  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


,  CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


SEX £11  or  STRAIGHT  RUN 

s!  C.  Large  Type  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Black 
Minorcas,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Itocks,  Bed-Rock 
Cross  N.  11.  Reds.  We  have  been  satisfying  a 
steady  growing  list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years. 
All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  I).  Parcel  Post 
Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery.  All  Chicks  guaranteed 
to  reach  you  vigorous  and  lively. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SON,  Owners 
Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CAe-lie'v  YaileAi  Chix\ 


STARTED  PULLETS: 

feghorcas,  two  weeks  to  fen  weeks  Reserve 
your  order. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


VIM-ViGOR-VITALITY 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Non  Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

S.  C.  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Special  Mated  White  Leg.__$l2.00  $22.00  $  3.00 
Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.-  11.00  20.00  3.00 

liar  &  Wh.  Rocks  &  R.  1.  Reds..  14.00  18.00  14.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  A  N.  H.  Reds _ 15.00  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  12.00  -  12.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Post-Paid.  Sexing  Guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  or  Write  for  Catalog. 

CHESTER  VALLEY 
HATCHERY,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS:  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and 
White  JiCghorns  $13.00  per  100.  Special  New  England 
N.  H.  Reds  $15.00  per  100.  All  from  State  tube  tested 
breeders.  Hatching  weekly.  Order  now. 

WEST  DENTON  HATCHERY 
Phone  140  Denton,  Maryland 


( Continued  from  Page  21) 

June  and  July  daylight.  The  result  is 
earlier  egg  laying  both  by  the  calendar 
and  by  the  age  of  the  young  bird. 

Records  of  the  U.S.D.A,  show  that 
young  chickens  make  best  use  of  extra 
hqurs  of  sunlight  when  they  are  from 
18  to  24  weeks  old.  Records  also  show 
that  pullets  hatched  in  the  week  of 
April  18  or  later  averaged  three  weeks 
older  at  the  time  they  laid  their  first 
egg  than  pullets  hatched  during  the 
week  of  March  21.  White  Leghorns 
and  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets  respond 
similarly. 

—  A. A.  — 

For  Drier  Litter 

IN  recent  years  two  practices  that 
help  to  keep  litter  dry  have  been 
adopted  by  many  poultry  keepers. 
These  are  built-up  litter  and  the  use 
of  hydrated  lime.  Both  have  proved 
their  effectiveness  time  and  time  again. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  people  have 
been  disappointed  with  results  t  am 
quite  sure  that  failures,  when  they  oc¬ 
cur,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  too  muc/i 
has  been  expected.  Perhaps  lime  and 
built-up  litter  have  been  over-sold. 
They  do  have  limits.  They  can  not  do 
the  impossible. 

One  common  handicap  that  lime  and 
built-up  litter  can  not  possibly  over¬ 
come  is  inadequate  ventilation.  If  you 
close  up  the  top  of  the  pen  so  tightly 
that  practically  no  air  can  escape,  you 
trap  the  moisture  and  hold  it  in  the 
room.  That  is  true  to  a  great  extent, 
even  though  a  window  may  be  open 
at  a  lower  level.  Eventually  that 
moisture  is  going  to  condense  and  g'et 
down  into  the  litter. 

Another  common  situation  that  even 
built-up  litter  and  lime  can’t  cope  with 
is  too  many  hens  for  the  size  of  the  pen. 
The  harder  they  are  laying,  the  greater 
the  handicap  will  be,  because  the  more 
water  they  will  drink. 

If  you  give  built-up  litter  and  lime 
a  chance,  you  will  be  delighted  with 
results.  Your  laying  pens  can  remain 
dry,  even  dusty,  all  winter.  You  won’t 
have  to  spend  any  time  on  cleaning  out, 
nor  any  cash  for  new  litter,  except 
possibly  a  little  to  replace  what  you 
remove  from  around  the  fountains. 
Eggs  will  be  cleaner,  and  what  a  time- 
saver  that  is. 

If  you  started  building  up  the  litter 
when  the  pullets  were  housed,  it  should 
be  five  or  six  inches  deep  by  this  time. 
In  case  you  want  to  add  material  now, 
it  will  be  best  to  use  something  that 
is  already  in  a  finely  divided  state  and 
that  can  quickly  be  mixed  with  the 
other  litter.  Dry  sawdust  is  excellent. 
So  is  peat  moss.  Cane  waste  and  shav¬ 
ings  work  in  well  also. 

Either  hydrated  lime  or  burned  lime 
may  be  used.  The  Western  Washing¬ 
ton  station,  which  started  the  use  of 
lime,  points  out  that  burned  lime  may 
create  a  fire  hazard,  and  for  that  reason 
they  favor  the  hydrated  form.  Ground 
limestone  does  not  fill  the  bill.  The 
usual  recommendation  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  lime  is  sprinkle  it  on  the  litter 
at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  per  hen,  but  by  the 
cut-and-try  method  you  may  find  that 
you  need  to  use  more  or  can  get  along 
with  less.  You  should  be  careful  not 
to  put  in  so  much  at  one  time  that  the 
hens  keep  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  air 
by  their  scratching.  It’s  bad  for  their 
eyes  and  for  your  throat  and  nose. 

— L.  E.  Weaver. 

—  A. A.  — 

Worming  of  pullets  on  general 
principles  is  a  practice  not  often  resort¬ 
ed  to  by  poultrymen.  Yet  there  is  the 
occasional  person  who  is  influenced  to 
do  so.  This  is  a  foolish  thing  to  do 
and  often  upsets  the  birds  and  does 
practically  no  good.  A  careful  exam¬ 
ination  is  advised  before  worm  reme¬ 
dies  are  given.  If  you  are  not  in  a 
position  to  make  this  examination,  then 
it  is  wise  to  call  in  one  who  can  make 
it  for  you. 


•  Good  breeding  pays  dividends! 
Bred  from  generations  of  sturdy 
stock,  Kerr  chicks  GROW — lay 
LOTS  of  eggs  and  lay  them  big 
to  bring  you  sturdy  profits! 

Quick,  dependable  service  for 
39  years.  Great  240-acre  breeding 
farm.  All  breeders  blood-tested 
every  year  for  BWD  (pullorum). 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Five  popular  breeds  and  two 
crosses.  Advance  order  discount. 

Write  or  call  for  Free 
Poultry  Raiser’ s  Guide 
and  price  list. 

"The  best  and  strongest 
chicks  I  ever  had”—T.  M., 

Vermont. 

NEW  YORK  CONN. 

Kingston  Danbury 

East  Syracuse 
Binghamton  NEW  JERSEY  Reading 
Middletown  Paterson 

Schenectady  Woodbury  Dept .  21 

Jamesburg 

21  RAILROAD  AYE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Kerr  Chickeries 


PENNA. 

Lancaster 

Dunmore 


^luA  yean.! 

BUCK  UP  YOUR  PROFITS  WITH 

BUCK’S  CHICKS 

TOP  quality  bred  for  profits 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  PASSED 
Early  order  discount 
BARRED  ROCKS  BARRED  CROSSES 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Van  Duzer  Poultry  Farm 

SUGAR  LOAF,  N.  Y.  Box  37A 

Tel.  Chester  31 


WHITLOCK 

K  BABY  POL 

m  CHICKS  5lo*  K>0 

■  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders 

■  100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 

Agglut  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 

■  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

Dept.  B 

ROCKLAND, 
MASS. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


BIG 

RUGGED 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  21st  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Now  booking  orders  for  Jan.  Feb. 
March  and  April  delivery.  Straight  run  Chicks,  Pul¬ 
lets  &  Cockerels.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

C  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  37  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


n 

Sm  We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leg- 

■•■■"***  horns.  Largo  Hens  mated  with  males 

from  R.O.P.  Hens.  Straight  Run  $10.00  &  $11.00 

per  100.  Pullets  $20.00  &  $22.00  per  100. 

Cockerels  $2.00  per  100. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


ULLORUM  CLEAN  POULTS  &  HATCHING  EGGS 

amilton  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  Domes  White 
ollands.  Rigid  Breeders  Selection.  Exclusive  Turkey 
latchery.  No  Eggs  bought.  Get  our  low  prices. 
REE  CIRCULAR. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
eggs.  2,000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM.  MILFORD.  MASS. 
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NO  INCREASE 
PRICES  ON 


Compare  the  breeding — com- 
,'parey the  prices — here’s  your 
chance  to  get  official  R.O.P. 

[Sired  Chicks  direct  from  the 
‘breeder  for  less  than  you’d  ex¬ 
pect.  U.  S.  Approved 
New  Hampshires,  R.  I. 

Reds,  White 
and  Barred 
Rocks/White 
Leghorns. 

Don’t  fail  to 

get  this  book  IT  S  FREE! 

•Gives  breeding  facts  be¬ 
hind  Pine  Top  Chicks. 
Shows  how  you  can  make 
more  with  genuine  Pine 
Top  Strain  stock.  A  post 
card  brings  catalog  and 
price  list. 


AIR 
EXPRESS 

service  to 
Middle  West 
and  jar  South 


Box  G-Tl 


PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS 

Manchester,  New  Hampshire 


GET  IN  STYLE 

with 

Stiles  Chicks 


ROCK-REDS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
R.  I.  REDS 

RED-ROCKS  WHITE  ROCKS 


Production  Breed-Pullorum  Free 


Write  for  description  and  Price  List. 

STILES  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM 

PENN  YAN,  N.  Y. 


PUNNYBROOK 


^PROFIT-BRED 


CHICKS 


All  Breeders  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  Baby  Chicks— Started  Pullets — 
Sexed  Pullets.  Sunnybrook  Chicks  do 
live,  mature  fast  and  lay  heavy 

New  Hampshires,  White  Legnorns, 
Barred  Rocks  White  Rocks,  Rhode 
Islano  Reds,  Crosses.  Wr.te  for 
free  folder  and  new  low  prices. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms 
A.  Howard  Fingar 
Box  A.  Phone  504  Hudson,  N  Y 


HUESTED  POULTRY  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved.  Officially  Pul¬ 

lorum  Clean.  New  Hampshires,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  White  Rock,  Barred  Rock,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  Crosses.  Sexed,  Pullets  and  Cock¬ 
erels. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  price  list. 
HUESTED'S  HATCHERY,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Tliur.  100  109  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

.  jt-  Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg - $  9.50  $19.00  $  3.00 

Red-Rock,  Rock-Red  Cr _ 12.00  16.50  12.00 

N.  [lamp.  Reds  (Spe. ) _ 17.00  20.00  14.00 

B.&W.  Rox,  R.I.  Reds _  12.00  16.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  10.00  12.00  10.00 

Assorted,  our  choice _  7.50  5.50 

Less  than  100  add  2c  per  Chick. 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms:  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
\\  rite  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giving 
full  details  of  oui  flocks.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Prompt  Shipment.  100  lot  100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsexed  Pullets  Ckls. 

Largo  Eng.  White  leghorns _ $11.00  $22.00  $5.00 

New  Hampshires  -  17.00  24.00  10.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  -  15.00  20.00  10.00 

Our  New  Hampshires  are  from  U.  S.  Pullorum  clean 
Breeders.  TRUTT'S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
"ox  A,  Hummels  Wharf,  Penna. 

.  _  from  high  record  trapnested, 

jloodtested  stock:  imported  and 
I  rjl  \  ored  this  strain  for  30  years.  Sex- 

ed  or  Unsexed  chicks.  Free  circular. 

1  I  rJiTl  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 

Rt.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

BABY  AND  STARTED  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested.  All  Commercial  R.  I.  REDS,  N.  H. 
REDS,  ROCK  CROSS,  WHITE  ROCKS. 

Year  around  service.  Circulars  and  Prices. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

BEST  ANCONA  CHICKS 

“The  breed  with  the  atomic  laying  power.”  Catalog  free. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Rirhfleld  10.  Pa. 


TRUTT’S 


BABCOCKS 


CHICftt 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 

LEADING  ALL  PENS 
IN  U.  S.  THIS  YEAR 


Up  to  the  end  of  November,  1946,  we 
were  leading  all  pens,  all  breeds,  all 
egg  laying  tests.  This  Babcock  pen  of 
White  Leghorns  at  Western  New  York 
had  laid  737  eggs  and  773.15  points  to 
date  or  92%  production  and  average 
egg  size  of  25  oz.  per  doz.  Will  this 
new  pen  continue  to  lead?  Probably  not. 


ORDFR  YOUR  1947  BABCOCK  CHICKS  NOW 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Red-Rock  Cross 

Rhode  Island  Reds  White  Cross 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

We  have  already  booked  a  large  number  of  orders  for 
but  just  the  same  if  you  send  us  your  order 
with  chicks  on  almost  any 


Babcock’s  World  Record  Pen — 4057  Eggs,  4366  Points  in  51  weeks. 


1947, 

now  we  can  supply  you 
date  you  want  delivery. 


Order  straight  run,  pullets,  or  cockerels — 95%  accu¬ 
racy  guaranteed  on  sexed  chicks. 

NEW  1947  CATALOG 

Our  new  1947  catalog  describes  our  stock  in  detail  and 
explains  how  we  have  built  up  our  strain  of  White 
Leghorns.  It  shows  the  pedigree  of  our  world  record 
pen  and  tells  how  their  blood  lines  are  passed  on  ta 
tlie  White  Leghorn  chicks  you  receive  from  us.  Write 
for  this  catalog  today. 


RARrnn^  POULTRY  FARM 
DMDWvVlX  Route  30  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 

FOR  MORE  EGGS  AND  MEAT.  CLEMENTS’  CHICKS  are  bred  especi¬ 
ally  to  produce  more  and  larger  eggs  and  quick  development  of 
solid  meat.  Every  CLEMENTS’  CHICK  inherits  all  the  money  mak¬ 
ing  characteristics  which  mean  profits  for  you.  CLEMENTS  sensational 
-  Clem-Cross  sex-linked  pullets,  Clements  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Barred 
Cross  are  all  proven  profit  makers.  Maine-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  today 
for  catalog.  Order  CLEMENTS’  CHICKS  and  be  sure  of  top  quality. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Box  24,  Winterport,  Maine 


SpUdwntei 

|^nBreedmg| 


CATALOG! 
FREE 

Get  this 
book  that 
covers 
poultry 
for  the  \ 
BUSI¬ 
NESS 

Poultrymanl 


Announcing  Developments  Worked  Out  in  Co-op¬ 
eration  with  Leading  Eastern  Poultrymen 

Paying  BIG  profits  from  small  backyard  flocks,  too!  Wene’s 
phenomenal-laying  WHITE-EGG  CROSS  for  egg  farm¬ 
ers;  Wene’s  U.  S.  Copyrighted  ALL-WHITE  BROILER 
CROSS — yellow  skin  and  legs,  extra  plump,  very  fast 
feathering  and  maturing.  Other  commercially  profitable 
purebreeda  and  crossbreeds.  HEN-BREEDER  R.  O.  P. 
SIRED  White  Leghorns  (200-300  Egg  Blood),  R.O.P.  Sired 
heavy  breeds:  New  Hampshires,  Reds,  Rocks,  etc.  Shipped 
^by  AIR  or  rail.  Sexed,  if  desired.  Replacement  Guarantee. 

•  Write  for  Details  and  Early  Order  Discounts. 


U. 


j  1.  H-  WENE  | 

S.  N.  J. 
APPROVED 
&.  Pullorum 
Controlled 
1,800,000  Hatch¬ 
ing  Capacity 
Hatches 
Year  Around 


WENE CHICK  FARMS.  Box  8-4 ,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


BRAMBLE’S 
BABY  CH IX 

and  BRONZE  POULTS 

Will  Make  You  Larger  Profits 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

All  our  breeding  flocks  are  .  bloodtested  by  the 
Maryland  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  all  flocks 
are  Md. -U.S.  approved  and  pullorum  passed. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

Catalog  upon  request. 

SEXED  CHIX  A  SPECIALTY 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


NOW  AVAILABLE! 

breeding  males  while  they  last! 
U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  and  U.  S.  Approved. 
U.  S.  Certified  baby  chicks  and 
latching  eggs.  Started  pullets. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  Today. 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm 


Route  1, 


Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


W  C/V*^cit//it/rycw/c/<s 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  109 

Hanson  or  English  S.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

White  Leghorns  - $  1 1.00  $20.00  $  3.00 

Spec.  U.S. R.O.P.  Sired  Hanson  or 

English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ 12.00  22.00  4.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks _  13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hamp.  or  R.  I.  Reds _ 13.00  18.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  -  12.00  18.00  10.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA- 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  A.  McALISTERVI  LLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  nay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 


TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  100 


100 


100 


BROWN  LEGHORNS _ $10.00  $20.00  $  2.00 

Bar.  and  White  Rocks  _  12.00  15.00  12.00 

New  Hampshire  &  It.  I.  Reds _  12.00  15.90  12.00 

N.  H.  Reds  (SPECIAL  AAA)  15.00  18.90  14.00 

Assorted  - 10.09  LL00  10.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J-  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


1947  holds  a  bright  promise  for  those  who  start  right 
with  profit  proven  chicks.  Nedlar  Hamps — leaders  for 
10  years  among  R.O.P.  New  Hampshire  breeders — offer 
you  opportunities  for  top  income  from  both  eggs  and 
meat.  All  breeders  N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum 
Clean.  Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  order  early. 
NEDLAR  FARMS 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  Box  E,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


Large  type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barreu  &  Viuie 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  New  Hampshire  (Direct)  Reds. 
Straight  Run  or  Sexed.  All  Breeders  Blood-tested 
and  culled — Carefully  Selected  for  heavy  weight  & 
high  production  flock  average.  Reasonable  prices. 
Shipments  every  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  free 
literature  describing  our  stock  &  hatchery.  * 
MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY 
Box  20,  McAlisterville,  pa.,  Phone  mca.  4-R-14. 


Large  Hanson  White  Leghorns,  producers  of  Premium 
White  Eggs.  From  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Write  tor  in¬ 
formation  &  early  order  discount.  100%  live  del.  Post  Pd. 

STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY 
H.  M.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Bos  Quality  Bloodtested  Chicks. 
Leading  purebreeds  and  Cross- 


BABY  CHICKS: 

breeds.  Healthy,  well  hatched.  Reasonably  priced 
Prompt  shipment.  Catalogue. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


— W  HITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS- 

Large  Type.  Breeders  Pa.  State  Bloodtested.  Also 
Started  Chicks.  Special  low  prices  Write: 

FERSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield.  Pa. 


REDBI RD 


ALL  BREEDERS  STATE-PULLORUM 
TESTED-NO  REACTORS 
BRED  TO  PRODUCE 
Scientific  breeding  methods  fol¬ 
lowed,  including  trapnesting  and 
pedigreeing.  Redbird  Farm  chicks 
are  the  result  of  35  years  of  care¬ 
ful  breeding.  Hatched  from  eggs 
produced  on  our  own  farm,  they 
are  bred  to  meet  high  demands— 
EARLY  MATURITY,  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  of  LARGE  EGGS,  PRIME  QUAL¬ 
ITY  MEAT. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed 
First  Four  Weeks  on  Champion 
Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 

R.  I.  REDS:  Our  original  strain,  official 
record  of  334  eggs  in  year. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES:  Our  own  authen¬ 
tic  strain,  bred  for  meat  and  eggs. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 
REDBIRD  FARM,  Route  17,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


You  Earn  Better  Profits 


j uai  unc  Dreeu. 


Big  Bird9— High  Vigor. 

3.  Fast  Growth—  Even 


uainjr 

.  Good  Type  and 
Color. 


he  full  facts  about 
our  N.H.,  U.S.  Pullorum 
Clean  stock.  Write 


MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM  exedPf 


EXETER,  N.H 


.  Wayside  Farm  — i 

bubs^ss  R.  I.  REDS 

also  BARRED  CROSSBREDS 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

5,000  large  vigorous  healthy  breeders 
with  an  ancestral  background  of  prof¬ 
itable  egg  production  spanning  a  period 
of  more  than  20  years. 

Baby  chicks  available  every  week. 
Sexing  service  in  both  Reds  and  Cross 
breds. 

Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  on 
request. 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  M  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


BY  "MAINE"  STRENGTH 

Livability  can  be  taken  for  granted  in 
Henley's  Barred  Cross  chicks — they're  a 
product  of  the  rigorous  Maine  "broiler 
climate."  The  strain  produces  big,  meaty 
broilers.  Also,  lively  Reds,  Rocks,  and 
Sex-linked.  Write  for  catalog. 

HENLEY'S  HATCHERY 

Box  CH  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 


THE  RIGHT  SEED  FOR  1947 

For  your  share  of  the  big  profits 
I  ahead  order  Mapes  Chicks  early. 
From  U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum 
Passed  flocks  mated  to  R.O.P. 
sires,  they  have  the  livability, 
fast  growth  and  all  ’round  qual¬ 
ity  to  give  you  heavy  production 
of  meat  or  eggs.  Your  choice  of  Barred  Rocks, 
New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross  or 
Rock- Red  Cross.  Write  today  for  prices. 
MAPESPOULTRY  FARM.  Box  A  Rl.  Newburgh.  N.  Y 


190%  del.  guar,  postpaid  si. Hun  pus.  Ciiis. 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  109  109  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns _ $11.00  $20.00  $  3.00 

U.S.K.O.P  Sired  Leghorns _ 12.00  22.00  4.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks -  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Rock-lied  Cross,  E.  I.  Reds _ 13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds -  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery.  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 
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Write  today  for  free  samples  and  literature. 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Box  141  ,  Newton,  New  Jersey 


NEXT  TIME  YOU  BUY  FEED/ 
ASK  YOUR  FEED  DEALER  FOR 


CALCITE 

CRYSTALS 


Gas  on  Stomach 

Relieved  in  5  minutes  or  double  your  money  back 

When  excess  stomach  acid  causes  painful,  suffocating  gas, 
sour  stomach  and  heartburn,  doctors  usually  prescribe  the 
fastest-acting  medicines  known  for  symptomatic  relief- 
medicines  like  those  in  BelL-ans  Tablets.  No  laxative. 
Bell-ans  brings  comfort  in  a  jiffy  or  double  your  money 
jack  on  return  of  bottle  to  us.  35c  at  all  druggists. 


RAISE  CHIN-CHINS 


No  experience  needed.  Just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  daily  and  a  few  feet  of  backyard, 
garage  or  barn  space.  Several  females 
and  a  male  starts  a  large,  profitable 
herd.  WE  FURNISH  FREE  INSTRUCTIONS. 

_  TREMENDOUS  DEMAND  for  breeding 

and  laboratory  stock,  meat,  and  world’s  most  beautiful 
rabbit  fur.  Brokers,  cut  off  from  imported  rabbit  pelts  by 
world  famine,  NEED  CHIN-CHIN  FURS  NOW,  and  for  years 
to  come!  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  today. 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM  •  R-24  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single 
issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  send  your 
♦Id  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars, 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists  —  Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery, 
Financing, 

112  STATE  STREET  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


T.  K.  Bpwen,  Rl,  Nedrow,  N.  Y. 


UNAD1LLA 
••  SILOS  " 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADIUA,  N.Y. 


Dogs  Are 
Smart! 

Readers  Tell  Stories  That 
Prove  it 


THE  personal  experiences  of  our  leg;  then  she  would  run  towards  the 
readers  with  porcupines  as  told  on  field.  Dad  followed  her  and  found  the 
page  12  of  the  October  19th  issue  re-  little  fellow  fast  asleep.  It  was  one  of 
ceived  so  much  comment  that  we  asked  the  hottest  days  of  the  summer  and  the 
for  a  few  dog  stories.  Again  there  doctor  told  my  father  that  my  brother 
was  a  big  response,  and  you  will  find  would  have  died  of  sunstroke  had  he 
some  of  the  letters  on  this  page.  not  been  found. — Mrs.  Anna  Enders, 

*  *  *  Delphi  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Woodchuck  Specialist 

I  have  a  Collie  named  “Snooky.” 
In  one  season  he  laid  84  woodchucks 
at  my  feet  for  my  approving  pat.  Here 
in  Rhode  Island  there  is  a  15c  bounty 
on  woodchucks  if  you  turn  in  the  nose. 
Like  most  Collies,  he  is  a  pal  in  farm 
activities  and  always  sounds  an  alarm 
if  all  is  not  well  outside. — Walter  Ken¬ 
yon,  Ashaway ,  R.  I. 

•I*  4® 

A  "Seller” 

I  once  owned  a  little  black  Water 
Spaniel  that  would  keep  chickens  out 
of  the  garden  without  anyone  telling 
him  to  do  so.  One  day  I  had  him  chase 
a  hen  turkey  that  was  setting  because 
I  wanted  to  break  her.  He  took  her 
by  the  tail  and  pulled  her  off  the  nest, 
and  then  got  in  the  nest  and  curled  up 
and  kept  her  out  all  day. 

He  used  to  carry  kittens  in  his  mouth 
just  like  their  brother  did.  One  day  he 
had  trouble  in  getting  through  the  door 
with  a  kitten.  He  put  the  kitten  down, 
pushed  himself  out,  turned  around,  put 
his  head  in  and  picked  up  the  kitten 
and  backed  out.  I  thought  he  was 
pretty  smart  for  a  dog. — Hannah  Har¬ 
rington,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

$  *  * 

He  Talks 

I  believe  any  dog  with  a  little  coach¬ 
ing  will  talk  so  that  you  can  under¬ 
stand.  Our  family  dog,  long  since 
passed  away,  was  very  intelligent.  He 
learned  to  say  “out”  very  quickly  and 
if  anyone  mentioned  “ice  cream”  he 
was  immediately  interested,  even 
though  he  was  apparently  asleep.  When 
mother  was  quite  old,  “Pinky”  often 
sat  down  in  front  of  her  chair  and 
mumbled  a  long  “lingo”.  He  could 
make  us  understand  many  things  but 
we  never  found  out  what  language  he 
spoke.— Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Deibel,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

His  Master’s  Voice 

I  am  sure  dogs  can  reason  and  1 
think  sometimes  some  dogs  know  more 
than  their  master.  My  son  lived  about 
a  mile  cross  lots  and  about  3  miles  by 
road.  He  had  a  dog  who  had  never 
been  across,  the  field.  He  and  his 
family  were  called  away  and  left  the 
dog  locked  in  the  house  and  the  place 
in  charge  of  a  neighbor.  When  the 
.  neighbor  let  the  dog  out,  he  said  he 
just  saw  a  brown  streak  going  across 
the  lot  toward  our  place. 

I  heard  a  noise  at  the  back  door  and 
there  was  Jack  practically  crying  and 
asking  so  plainly  if  he  could  stay  with 
me  while  his  folks  were  gone.  As  soon 
as  he  got  home,  my  son  called  on  the 
phone  and  the  dog  heard  his  voice, 
pricked  up  his  ears  and  rushed  out,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  my  son  called  again 
and  said  that  the  dog  had  returned 
home. — Mrs.  John  A.  Bellows,  Bald- 
winsville,  N.  Y. 

®t®  :::  ^ 

Found  Lost  Boy 

One  day  my  youngest  brother,  who 
was  then  two  years  old,  disappeared. 
We  looked  for  him  without  success. 
Finally,  our  Collie  dog  kept  running  up 
to  Dad  and  pulling  him  by  the  pant 


¥  *  * 

Tull  Story 

A  friend  of  mine  had  a  very  intelli¬ 
gent  bird  dog.  One  day  while  he  was 
hunting  along  the  river,  the  dog  made 
a  point  very  near  the  water.  When 
told  to  drive  up  the  bird,  he  walked  to 
the  edge  of  the  water  and  stood  look¬ 
ing  in.  My  friend  found  a  very  large 
pickerel  right  near  the  bank,  which  he 
shot.  Upon  cleaning  the  pickerel  he 
found  a  woodcock  in  the  pickerel’s 
stomach. 

P.  S.  Should  this  win  a  dollar,  please 
give  it  to  the  Salvation  Army.  “Old 
Hunter.” 

( Editor’s  Note:  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  “ Old  Hunter ”  is  telling  up  a  fairy 
story  instead  of  a  fact,  but  anyway  it 
is  too  good  to  keep.) 

H®  ®i* 

llecognizcd  Trouble 

When  I  was  teaching  in  a  rural 
school,  I  boarded  with  a  family  that 
owned  a  Shepherd  dog.  I  didn’t  par¬ 
ticularly  care  for  dogs  and  didn’t 
pay  much  attention  to  him,  but  one  day 
as  I  approached  my  boarding  place, 
“Shep”  was  sitting  in  the  driveway  ap¬ 
parently  watching  for  me.  As  soon 
as  he  saw  me,  he  came  down  the  road. 
He  didn’t  run,  he  just  met  me  soberly, 
and  walked  back  to  the  house  with  me. 

This  was  the  first  time  he  ever  did 
this  and  it  did  seem  strange.  On 
reaching  the  house,  I  found  that 
“Shep’s”  master  had  suffered  a  stroke 
of  paralysis  during  my  absence,  and 
lived  but  a  few  days  thereafter. — Mabel 
A.  Beekman,  Sangerfield,  N.  Y. 

ijj  5jS  $ 

Bird  Protector 

We  once  owned  a  dog  that  would 
never  let  our  cat  catch  a  bird  if  she 
were  on  hand  to  prevent  it.  One  day 
a  pigeon  flew  down  in  our  yard  and 
the  cat  immediately  crouched  and  be¬ 
gan  to  crawl  toward  the  pigeon.  Teddy, 
our  dog,  was  lying  on  the  porch 
watching  the  performance.  She  waited 
until  the  cat  was  within  five  feet  of 
the  pigeon,  then  dashed  down  off  the 
porch  and  scared  the  bird  into  the  air. 
Then  she  turned  and  chased  the  cat 
away  and  walked  back  to  the  porch  to 
resume  her  nap. — Mrs.  Madeleine  Wood , 
Poestenkill,  N.  Y. 


“I'd  like  to  saw  that  wood — but 
I've  got  my  good  clothes  on!" 


i 
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What  Do 
YOU  Think? 

By  A.  JAMES  HALL 

i.  ir  -  ----  -  -  —  | - ■ 

A  survey  of  farmers’  opinions  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  American  Agriculturist 
Foundation  to  keep  consumers  and 
State  and  Federal  legislators  informed 
of  farmers’  problems  and  their  sug¬ 
gested  solutions. 

MINE  IS  the  pleasant  task  of  visit¬ 
ing  farmers  to  get  their  ideas, 
thoughts  and  opinions  on  problems  that 
affect  all  of  us.  Armed  with  a  sheaf 
of  questions  that  I  thought  would  be 
of  paramount  interest,  I  started  calling 
on  farmers  about  3  weeks  ago. 

My  questions  are  designed  to  find  out 
v.hat  things  are  the  biggest  headaches 
and  what  you  think  should  be  done  to 
cure  them.  I  haven't  yet  talked  to 
enough  farmers  to  get  conclusive  an¬ 
swers  to  my  quiz,  but  as  time  goes  on 
I'll  try,  from  issue  to  issue,  to  keep  you 
posted  on  your  neighbors’  problems  and 
the  suggestions  they  have  for  promot¬ 
ing  and  insuring  the  future  of  North¬ 
eastern  agriculture. 

Praise  League’s  Action 

My  survey  questions  were  prepared 
long  before  the  Dairymen’s  League  ac¬ 
tion  to  support  butter  prices  made  the 
headlines  but  that  developed  into  a 
leading  topic  everywhere  I  called. 

I  called  on  dairyman  after  dairyman 
and  without  exception — whether  they 
were  League  members  or  not — they 
were  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
League’s  action.  I  wish  I  had  asked 
permission  to  quote  one  well-known 
Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  dairyman.  He 
doesn’t  belong  to  the  League.  He  didn't 
like  the  League  very  well  until  the  but¬ 
ter  matter  came  up. 

“Rathbun  should  have  the  backing  of 
every  milk  producer,”  he  told  me.  “We 
should  all'  be  grateful  for  the  League 
bucking  what  I  think  was  an  attempt 
on  somebody’s  part  to  manipulate  the 
milk  market  downward.  Why  don’t  they 
investigate  that?” 


for  machinery  and  equipment.  Perhaps 
the  percentage  will  change  before  I  am 
through  quizzing,  but  so  far  it  seems 
that  on  large  farms  wives  have  little 
to  say  about  how  to  invest  farm  money. 
On  the  other  hand,  wives  on  smaller, 
more  average  farms  are  consulted,  as 
the  partners  they  are,  and  have  a  great 
deal  of  influence  in  deciding  whether 
a  new  tractor  or  a  new  roof  on  the 
house  is  more  important.  Do  you  con¬ 
sult  your  wife  ? 

What  About  Insurance? 

I  don’t  have  an  insurance  question  on 
my  list  but  almost  immediately  I  found 
that  farmers  want  to  know  how  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  against  public  or  em¬ 
ployer  liability  suits  without  working 
half  the  year  to  pay  premiums.  The 
subject  is  much  too  long  for  discus¬ 
sion  here,  but  if  you  have  an  insurance 
question,  write  our  Service  Bureau  and 
we’ll  see  that  you  get  a  prompt  reply. 

Credit:  One  Nurse 

A  young  lady  attending  a  Syracilse 
nursing  school  a  year  ago  was  getting 
discouraged  after  long  hours  of  doing 
messy  jobs  that  are  the  nurses’  lot. 
She  wrote  home  that  she  was  going  to 
quit — that  no  one  appreciated  nurses. 
Her  mother  had  just  finished  reading 
an  editorial  Ed  Eastman  wrote  in 
praise  of  good  nurses  so,  without  com¬ 
ment,  she  mailed  it  to  the  student.  That 
young  lady  is  about  to  graduate  as  a 
full  fledged  nurse  and  is  very  happy 
in  her  profession.  It’s  nice  to  know 
that  the  A.  A.  helps  people — even  when 
the  news  of  it  comes  a  year  late! 

—  a. a.  — 

Vita)  Issues  Before 
Congress 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
bor  and  other  costs,  and  therefore  they 

beat  down  the  prices  of  our  own  farm 
products.  Reciprocal  agreements  are 

not  always  fair  to  American  farmers. 

To  date  the  President  and  his  ex¬ 
ecutive  officers  have  had  the  sole  power 
to  make  these  agreements.  This  power 
to  make  reciprocal  agreements  should 
be  transferred  to  Congress  and  should 
be  watched  by  farmers  and  their  or¬ 
ganizations. 


Riggesf  Headache 

The  leading  farm  problem  is  still  la¬ 
bor.  Even  at  present  prices,  dairymen 
can’t  afford  wages  comparable  to  in¬ 
dustry.  Cows  still  have  to  be  milked 
twice  daily  and  that  means  the  hired 
man’s  work  day  is  12  hours  long  even 
when  he  can  take  it  easy  during  sev¬ 
eral  hours  of  the  day. 

I’m  asking  a  lot  of  questions  about 
hours,  salary  and  privileges  and  will 
compile  the  data  in  a  future  column. 
Even  the  employers  are  surprised  some¬ 
times  at  the  total  cost  when  the  value 
of  privileges  is  added  to  cash  salary. 
I  wonder  how  much  farmers  would 
have  to  get  for  milk  to  pay  the  average 
hourly  rates  of  industry? 

Milk  Sanil»rv  (’ode 

Editor  Ed  asked  me  to  look  for  some 
constructive  criticism  in  regard  to  the 
milk  Sanitary  Code.  Based  on  answers 
of  men  I’ve  seen  so  far,  the  Code  is 
O.  K.  the  way  it  is.  However  some  New 
York  producers,  in  areas  where  milk 
is  shipped  to  both  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  markets,  feel  that  something- 
should  be  done  to  standardize  regula¬ 
tions  for  both  states.  Several  farmers 
dislike  the  extra  labor  it  takes  to  carry 
each  pail,  as  it  is  filled,  to  the  milk 
house  for  straining.  What  do  you 
think  ? 

Farm  Wife  Influence 

Lots  of  people  are  interested  in 
learning  how  much  influence  the  farm 
wife  has  on  expenditures  of  large  sums 


Other  Important  Problems 
Before  Congress 

Some  of  the  other  issues  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  to  farmers  which  Congress 
will  take  up  include: 

Reorganization  of  Farm  Credit 
agencies  under  an  independent  bi-par- 
tisan  Board. 

Amendments  to  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreements  Act,  like  the 
milk  marketing  agreements,  to  improve 
their  operation  and  extend  their  use  to 
commodities  not  now  included. 

Legislation  to  provide  national  fer¬ 
tilizer  policy  and  program. 

This  fertilizer  policy  should  be 
watched  by  every  farmer  to  make  sure 
that  government  stays  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  except  to  do  research  work. 

/  Sheep  men  will  be  interested  in  a 
proposal  to  include  price  support  legis¬ 
lation  for  wool. 

And  one  of  the  most  important  farm 
problems  which  should  be  considered 
by  Congress  is  to  amend  the  parity 
law  and  regulations  to  include  especi- 
ally  the  price  of  farm  labor  in  figuring 
parity.  If  the  parity  principle  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  dairy  prices  right  now,  milk 
prices  would  be  far  below  what  farm¬ 
ers  are  now  receiving. 

Again  it  is  pointed  out  that  it  does 
no  good  to  keep  informed  on  these 
vital  problems  and  to  have  emphatic 
opinions  about  them  unless  you  express 
these  opinions  to  your  farm  leaders, 
the  farm  press,  and  particularly  to 
your  representatives  in  Congress  and 
in  the  State  legislatures. 


BEH0I1-FED  HEII  UIII1S 


GOLDEH 

EGG 

•  •  • 


BURR'S  HEN 

SECOND  HIGH  LEGHORN 
TO  WIN  GOLDEN  EGG 

Af  the  Western  New  York  Egg 
Laying  Contest  for  1945-46,  extending 
over  a  period  of  51  weeks,  a  White 
Leghorn  from  the  Burr  Poultry  Farm  of 
Tunkhannock,  Pennsylvania,  laid  330 
eggs  and  scored  359  65  points.  “Since 
this  is  our  first  Golden  Egg,"  writes 
Mr.  Warren  Burr,  “we  were  quite  well 
pleased.  However,  we  have  one  other 
record  that  may  be  of  interest  to  you." 


Another  Record  on  BEACON  FEED 

Despite  the  feed  shortages  last  year,  the  Burr  Farm  set 
the  following  record  on  Beacon's  Emergency  Feeds. 

-  In  1946,  the  Burr  Farm  trapped  six  daughters  from  their 
Hen  No.  B1974.  These  six  hens  laid  1850  eggs  with  an  average 
egg  size  of  25.2  oz  per  dozen.  “Of  course,”  says  Warren  Burr, 
“this  is  not  too  large  a  family  but  the  old  hen  was  in  her  fourth 
year  of  production  and  we  only  hatched  15  chicks  from  her 
in  1945.” 


“The  Beacon  Emergency  Feeds  during  shortage  periods  were 
certainly  pretty  good  when  a  family  could  come  through  as 
good  as  this.” 

(  283  -  293  -  305  ^315^  315  .  339_J 

Newly  Improved  Beacon  Feed  Helps  Maintain  High  Production 

“We  have  1689  R.O.P.  Candidates  entered  for  1946-47.  Our 
high  day  of  production  has  been  1460  eggs.  The  whole  flock 
has  been  averaging  better  than  80%  and  birds  in  production 
for  3  months  are  still  holding  this  high  rate  of  production. 

“We  feel  that  Beacon  Feed  must  be  right  or  these  birds  would 
be  unable  to  hold  up  the  way  they  are.  We  have  been  using 

Beacon  Feeds  since  1938  and  still  feel  _ 

that  good  breeding  is  wasted  unless  we 
have  good  feeds.” 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 
CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


KEEP  YOUR 

PRODUCTION  HIGH 


SEXED 

TURKEY 

POULTS 


PRICED  AS  LOW  AS  41c  EACH 

New  Way  to  Extra  Profits — Raise  the  sex  you 
want!  Either  Toms  or  Hens  —  Livability 
Guarantee.  Big  24  Page  Catalog  Free. 

Write  Today 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  INC.,  Box  192,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Earl  Crommie,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 


TURKEY  POULTS  THAT  LIVE 

Booking  your  order  of  noults  with  Highland  Farm  you 
can  be  assured  of  quality  poults  from  clean  breeding 
stock.  Highland  Farm  is  one  of  the  oldest  Electric 
Hatcheries  in  Pennsylvania.  Poult  orders  are  filled  to 
your  satisfaction.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE 

highland  farm 

P.  F.  SOUDER,  Manager 
BOX  10  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


KLINE'S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Pennsylvania’s  Finest.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
White  Holland.  Awarded  First  Place  in  Penna. 
F.  F.  A.  Contest.  Produce  most  profit  per  bird! 
For  Information  and  Prices  write  to: 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  G,  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 

Wagon  Wheel  Strain  TllPlf  TV  f>  r 

Broad  breasted  Bronze  I  U  lirVt  I  “  OU  ITS 

Finest  Quality,  Sturdy.  Healthy  Poults.  Rapid  Develop¬ 
ing.  Quick  Maturing.  Quality  Bloodtestcd  Chicks  6 
popular  breeds.  America’s  leading  strains  at  lower 
cost.  Free  catalog. 


Beck's  Hatcheries, 


Box  1,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


TURKEY  POULTS 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted  Pullorum  Clean.  Highe 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAN 

TURKEYS*  Broadbreasted  Bronze  turkey 
"  Buy  direct  from  small  breede 
Reasonable.  Prompt  shipment.  Also  Duckling: 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Michiga 


DUdKLINGS 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 
and  baby  chicks 

Harry  Burnham,  N.  Collins,  N.  Y. 
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LONGER  skirts  have  now  arrived, 
fifteen  inches  from  the  floor  be¬ 
ing  about  average,  fourteen  inches 
for  shorter  women.  Shoulders  are 
more  feminine,  more  rounded  except 
for  suits  which  are  still  squarish. 
Waistlines  remain  small;  belts  are  very 
important,  being  broad  or  bright  or 
wrought  in  interesting  designs.  Hips 
are  rounder,  more  pushed  out,  this  ef¬ 
fect  being  achieved  by  drapes,  by  pep- 
lums  and  by  big  rounded  pockets,  some 
of  them  “peg”  in  style. 

Texture  interest  distinguishes  the 
new  materials;  woolens  have  a  bulky 
look  even  though  light  and  supple. 
Some  jerseys  have  even  a  hand-knit 
look.  Rayon  is  everywhere,  either 
alone  or  combined  with  other  fabrics. 
It  assumes  new  importance  because  it 
is  being  made  color-fast,  crush-resist¬ 
ant,  and  easier  to  iron.  Cottons  show 
woven  stripes  and  novel  weaves.  Linen 
and  silk,  though  expensive,  definitely 
are  coming  back. 

The  woman  who  likes  the  suit  look 
for  herself  and  hesitates  to  tackle  a 
lined  jacket  will  like  two-piece  dress 
number  2162.  The  tailored  version  with 
notched  collar  rather  calls  for  plain 
colors,  whereas  the  open  neck  adapts 
itself  pleasantly  to  the  new  spring- 
prints. 

A  dress  which  has  much  charm  in  its 
own  basic  lines  is  number  2128.  It  has 
many  possibilities,  print  or  plain  ma¬ 
terial,  V  or  round  neck,  tunic  or  not, 
as  you  wish.  Plain  material  studded 
with  sequin  trim  around  neck  and 
sleeves  is  effective.  Then  there  is  a 
chance  to  make  something  of  the  belt. 

Nobody  would  dream  of  facing 
Spring  without  at  least  one  shirtwaist 
dress.  Number  2127  builds  up  to  a  new 
peak  of  perfection  by  its  careful  at¬ 
tention  to  the  details  that  count,  action 
back  with  a  slenderizing  center  panel, 
and  two  pleats  laid  in  the  front-but¬ 
toned  skirt  so  that  you  sit  at  ease. 

Soft  and  charming  lines  are  features 
of  number  2173  with  its  sweetheart 
neckline  and  the  clever  yoke  effect  at 
the  shoulders. 

Number  2164  is  a  dress  that  even  the 
high  school  girls  can  run  up  in  a  jiffy. 
It  may  be  cut  from  just  two  lengths 
of  fabric  with  sleeves,  either  puff  or 
cap  style,  cut  in  one  with  the  dress. 
The  various  necklines  are  round,  square 
or  with  tie  collar.  The  chart  for  this 
pattern  even  gives  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  by  measurements  the  popular  sack 


dress  with  no  side  seams  from  one 
length  of  tubular  fabric. 

House  frocks  may  be  charming  too. 
Number  2185  is  one  of  these,  with  its 
beruffled  neck  and  sleeves,  tucks  at 
back  and  front  of  shoulders  for  active 
hours,  and  its  easy  wrap-around  style. 

Blouses  are  entirely  different  if,  like 
2171,  they  gain  interest  from  the  use 
of  diagonal  stripes.  Striking  cap 
sleeves  and  either  a  V  or  keyhole  neck 
line  lend  further  interest. 

Perfect  coverage  is  given  by  charm¬ 
ing  paneled  apron  number  2169  with 
its  big  generous  skirt  and  grand  patch 
pockets,  “bound”  to  be  a  favorite. 

The  younger  set  will  love  Spring  out¬ 
fit  number  2161  which  includes  a  jump¬ 
er  with  its  own  matching  jacket  and 
pretty  round-collared  blouse. 

Little  sister  will  revel  in  pretty  prin¬ 
cess  dress  number  2125,  especially  if 
made  in  print  with  contrasting  collar 
and  cuffs. 

Playtime  hours  for  girl  or  boy  will  be 
happier  if  spent  in  an  overall  suit  such 
as  number  3032.  Trousers  can  be  cut 
short  or  long.  For  rugged  wear  try  cor¬ 
duroy. 

For  the  tiny  tot,  a  hat,  coat  and 
matching  dress  would  make  the  perfect 
Easter  outfit.  Such  a  set  is  number 
2138.  The  pointed  panel  insets  give 
fullness  to  the  skirt. 

Pattern  Sizes  and  Requirements 

No.  2162.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16,  3%  yards 
39-inch. 

No.  2128.  Sizes  10 
without  tunic,  2% 

No.  2127.  Sizes  14 
4%  yards  35-inch. 

No.  2173.  Sizes  12  to  20 
2%  yards  35-  or  39-inch. 

No.  2164.  Sizes  9  to  19.  Size  15,  2%  yards 
39-inch.  Or,  1%  or  1%  yards,  according  to 
height,  tubular  fabric,  52-inch  or  54-inch. 
No.  2185.  Sizes  14  to  20,  36  to  48.  Size  18, 
4  yards  35-inch. 

No.  2171.  Sizes  12  to  20,  36  to  46.  Size  18, 
1/4  yards  39-inch. 

No.  2169.  Cut  in  one  size.  Requires  1  yard 
35-inch. 

No.  2161.  Sizes  6  to  14.  Size  8  jumper,  1% 
yards  35-inch.  Short-sleeved  blouse,  1% 
yards  35-inch. 

No.  2125.  Sizes  2  to  8.  Size  4, 
inch. 

No.  3032.  Sizes  1  to  10.  Size  4, 
inch. 

No.  2138.  Sizes  1  to  4.  Size  2,  coat  and  hat, 
1%  yards  54-inch;  dress,  1%  yards  35-inch. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  ami  number  clearly  and  enclose  fif¬ 
teen  cents  in  coins  for  each  pattern  want¬ 
ed.  Add  fifteen  cents  for  our  New  Spring 
Fashion  Book.  Address  Fattern  Dept., 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10  North 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


to  20,  36  to  40.  Size  16, 
yards  35-  or  39-inch, 
to  20,  36  to  50.  Size  18, 


2138 
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By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 

WITH  the  freezer  locker  plant  now 
taking  over  most  of  the  work, 
beef  killing  time  causes  hardly  a  ripple 
in  our  household.  We  are  still  novices 
in  freezing,  but  not  quite  in  the  same 
class  as  the  city  woman  who  bought  a 
quarter  of  beef  and  insisted  the  locker 
plant  butcher  cut  it  all  in  porterhouse 
steaks! 

We  still  have  much  to-  learn,  especi¬ 
ally  in  organizing  contents  of  locker 
and  keeping  inventories  up  to  date. 
This  year  we  are  freezing  suet,  for  to 
us  suet  to  attract  winter  birds  is  al¬ 
most  as  necessary  as  steak  for  the 
family.  This  year,  too,  hamburg  and 
liver  are  in  smaller  packages  to  fit 
storage  space  in  our  refrigerator.  Sliced 
liver  over  several  months  is  better  than 
using  it  all  at  butchering  time. 

I  can  a  few  quarts  of  beef  for  stew 
and  a  few  pints  of  broth  from  the 
bones,  and  I  make  mincemeat  from  the 
heart  and  tongue.  For  sweetening  the 
mincemeat,  I  use  a  .little  molasses  and 
the  boiled  down  juice  from  any  canned 
fruit  I  can  spare.  Chopped  canned 
peaches,  plums,  and  pears  are  added  to 
the  usual  apples,  raisins,  currants  and 
candied  fruit.  To  make  the  pies  par¬ 
ticularly  festive,  I  twist  a  long  strip  of 
crust  and,  beginning  with  a  small 
circle  in  the  center,  arrange  it  round 
amd  round  on  the  filling,  and  then  de¬ 
corate  with  red  flowers  and  green 
leaves  and  stems  cut  from  gum  drops. 

We  now  have  delicious  steaks  and 
roasts  throughout  the  year.  Formerly 
we  had  steak  from  January  1  until 
April  1  by  keeping  the  meat  in  one 
piece,  and  above  freezing  and  below 
35°.  However,  this  involved  moving  it 
about,  according  to  changes  in  temper¬ 
ature.  One  day  when  our  daughter  was 
alone  in  the  house,  she  went  down  cel¬ 
lar,  and  there  standing  in  the  dim 
light  was  a  frightening,  silent  figure 
in  a  big  brown  ulster.  It  was  several 
seconds  before  she  realized  it  was  the 
beef,  which  her  father  had  hung  up 
and  protected  from  the  cold  with  an 
overcoat. 

—  a.a.  — 

A  MAT  APPLE  PIE 

I  make  a  neat  apple  pie  and  without 
sugar— and  so  can  you.  If  you  have  had 
years  of  experience,  you  won’t  meas¬ 
ure  the  apples,  but  after  the  bottom 
crust  is  on  your  glass  plate,  cut  the 
quarters  in  two  and  fill  the  pastry  full 
and  sprinkle  with  cinnamon. 

Roll  and  decorate  the  upper  crust 
and  cut  a  hole  in  the  center  with  a 
thimble.  Now  with  a  tablespoon  dipped 
into  light  honey,  circle  over  the  apples; 
it  is  necessary  to  do  it  this  way  as 


I  (DON'T  ACCEPT  BRIBES... 

MOW  EVER,  X  HAVE  MERE  A  BOOK 
WdiCH  SBLLS  AT  OldB.  -VOLLAU. 

,0m  HOW  TO  BE  POPULAR  U/lTW  61RUS" 


MARTHA 

By  Mildred  Goff 

I  think  of  you,  the  while  my  fingers  polish 

And  wax  the  floor  until  it  gleams  with 
luster. 

For  you  I  wash  the  windows,  hang  white 
curtains. 

Arrange  red  roses  in  a  fragrant  cluster. 

With  careful  hands  I  dust  the  books  you 
cherish. 

And  while  I  work  I  wonder,  all  the  day. 

Will  polished  floor  and  shining  mirror 
tell  you 

The  words  of  love  that  I  can  never  say? 


honey  has  a  habit  of  dropping  all  in  one 
place  if  you  don’t  keep  the  spoon  mov¬ 
ing.  Don’t  use  too  much;  apple  pie 
should  be  tart;  besides  you  won’t  taste 
♦e  honey  if  you’d  rather  not. 

Wet  the  top  edge  of  the  lower  crust 
all  the  way  ’round,  not  skipping  a 
half-inch,  put  on  top  crust,  pat  down 
and  crimp  the  edge  with  a  fork.  Don’t 
slash  or  prick  the  crust  at  all  and  you 
will  find  your  pie  will  bake  perfectly 
without  oozing  a  drop  of  juice. 

I  didn’t  say  I  would  tell  you  HOW 
to  make  a  pie,  but  how  to  make  it  neat 
and  without  sugar;  so  use  your  crust 
and  usual  recipe,  but  omit  the  sugar 
and  finish  it  my  way. — Grandma. 

—  A.A.  — 

SUCCESS  WITH  HOUSE 
PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS 

Do  you  have  a  neighbor  who  has 
such  wonderful  luck  in  raising  beau¬ 
tiful  flowering  house  plants  that  people 
say  she  has  a  “green  thumb?”  Do  you 
wish  that  you,  too,  could  have  a.  window 
full  of  bloom,  summer  and  winter?  And 
now  a  third  question :  Do  you  know  that 
American  Agriculturist  has  a  valuable 
new  booklet  that  will  aid  you  in  ac¬ 
quiring  a  green  thumb  and  a  window 
full  of  bloom?  It’s  called  SUCCESS 
WITH  HOUSE  PLANTS  AND  FLOW¬ 
ERS,  and  costs  only  25  cents. 

This  40-page  booklet  has  14  absorb¬ 
ing  chapters.  It  tells  how  to  make  many 


CROCHETED  RUG — Design  number  N-E-1048 
works  up  into  an  attractive  yet  sturdy 
rug  which  may  be  crocheted  for  any  room 
from  silk  or  cotton  materials.  The  pattern 
contains  complete  instructions.  Price  10 
cents  in  coin.  Order  from  Embroidery  De¬ 
partment,  American  Agriculturist,  10  North 
Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


lovely  types  of  glass  gardens,  grow 
African  violets,  cacti,  gardenias  and 
other  favorite  plants;  how  to  grow  a 
kitchen-window  herb  garden  and  dish 
gardens;  how  to  pot  and  repot  plants, 
how  to  fight  house  plant  pests;  how 
to  force  bulbs  and  spring-blooming 
plants,  and  so  on. 

To  get  a  copy  of  “Success  with 
House  Plants  and  Flowers,”  send  25 
cents  in  coins  to  Reader  Service  De¬ 
partment,  American  Agriculturist ,  Box 
367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

We  also  have  eleven  other  valuable 
and  popular  booklets: 

Touch  Typewriting  Self-Taught 
Making  Slip  Covers  Successfully 
Change  Your  Weight  For  Beauty's  Sake 
Beauty  and  Health  Through  Simple 
Exercises. 

The  New  Book  of  Everyday  Etiquette 
New  Ideas  for  Handmade  Rugs 
Let  Me  Tell  Your  Fortune 
How  to  Write  Letters  for  all  Occasions 
Practical  Instruction  for  the  Home  Nurse 
Games  for  Good  Parties 
How  to  Raise  and  Train  Your  Dog 
To  order  any  of  these  booklets,  send 
25  cents  in  coin  for  each  copy  wanted  to 
American  Agriculturist  Reader  Service, 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

—  A.A.  — 

SPUING  FASHION  HOOK 


Thirty-six  pages  of  delightful  pat¬ 
tern  designs  include  the  new  soft 
draped  treatment,  new  cape  sleeves, 
new  necklines. 

The  book  includes  styles  for  large 
sizes;  easy  designs  for  ambitious  teen¬ 
agers;  adorable  graduation  frocks; 
blouses  galore;  pretty  home  frocks, 
aprons  and  pinafores  .  .  .  cute  clothes 
for  children  and  babies. 

A  free  pattern  for  a  collar-and-cuff 
set  is  enclosed.  Price  15  cents.  En¬ 
close  coins  and  address  Pattern  De¬ 
partment,  American  Agriculturist ,  10 
North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
—  a.a.  — 

ONE-ACT  PLAY  CONTEST 
ENDS  MARCH  1 

There  is  still  time  for  you  to  enter 
our  rural  life  one-act  play  contest, 
which  ends  March  1.  Here  are  the  rules: 

1.  Plays  submitted  must  be  one-act 
plays,  or  skits  of  similar  length. 

2.  Plays  must  have  a  rural  or  small 
town  background  and  be  easy  to  stage. 

*3.  Manuscripts  must  be  mailed  not  later 
than  March  1,  1947,  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Play  Dep't.,.  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Three  cash  prizes  are  offered:  First 
prize,  $25.00;  second,  $15.00;  third,  $10. 
All  prize  winning  manuscripts  become 
the  property  of  American  Agriculturist 
and  are  open  to  royalty-free  production 
by  amateur  dramatic  groups. 

All  types  of  plays  are  eligible,  in¬ 
cluding  comedies,  melodramas,  serious 
plays,  and  clever  skits.  Length  of  play 
should  be  such  that  it  will  take  from 
20  to  30  minutes  to  play  it.  As  to  sub¬ 
ject,  you  may  choose  your  own— an 
amusing  situation  from  present-day 
life,  an  historical  incident,  or  a  play 
based  on  some  local  happening  or  le¬ 
gend. 

This  contest  is  sponsored  jointly  by 
American  Agriculturist  and  the  Cornell 
University  Theatre,  directed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  M.  Drummond. 


MOTHER,  I’M 
DELIGHTED  WUH 
THE  WAY  CLOROX 
REMOVES  STAIHS 
FROM  PATSY’S 
DRESSES i 


AHDYOUCAN 
DEPEND  ON 

Cloroxtomake 

WHITE  LINENS 

Snowy-white, 
Sanitary / 


CL0R0X  also  lessens  rubbing-, 

CONSERVING  FABRICS.  IT$  FREE 

FROM  CAUSTIC... EXTRA-GENTLE! 
--  ^ 

Mothers  welcome  the  way 
Clorox  makes  everyday  house¬ 
hold  tasks  easier!  For  Clorox 
removes  stubborn  stains  . . .  such  as  fruit, 
beverage,  grass,  blood,  many  ink,  dye  and 
medicine  stains— even  scorch,  mildew— from 
white  and  color-fast  cottons  and  linens. 
Clorox  bleaches  white  cottons  and  linens 
snowy-white  (brightens  fast  colors),  makes 
laundry  sanitary.  Clorox  lessens  rubbing, 
conserving  fabrics.  In  household  cleaning, 
Clorox  disinfects,  deodorizes,  makes  home 
a  more  healthful  place.  Directions  on  label. 


- AMERICA’S  FAVORITE  BLEACH  AND _ 

HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT 

CLOROX 

FREE  FROM  CAUSTIC 

Years  of  unsurpassed  quality  and  performance 
have  made  Clorox  the  choice  of  millions  . . . 
it's  always  uniform  . . .  it's  always  dependable! 


Mother,  This  Home- 
Mixed  Cough  Relief 
Is  Wonderful 


No  Cooking.  Very  Easy.  Saves  Dollars. 


To  get  the  most  surprising  relief  from 
coughs  due  to  colds,  you  can  easily  pre¬ 
pare  a  medicine,  right  in  your  own  kit¬ 
chen.  It’s  very  easy — a  child  could  do 
it — needs  no  cooking,  and  tastes  so  good 
that  children  take  it  willingly.  But  you’ll 
say  it’s  hard  to  beat  for  quick  results. 

First,  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups 
of  granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  wa¬ 
ter  a  few  moments,  until  dissolved.  Or 
you  can  use  com  syrup  or  liquid  honey, 
instead  of  sugar  syrup.  Get  2%  ounces 
of  Pinex  from  any  druggist,  and  pour  it 
into  a  pint  bottle.  Fill  up  with  your 
syrup.  This  gives  you  a  full  pint  of 
really  splendid  cough  syrup — about  four 
times  as  much  for  your  money.  It  never 
spoils,  and  lasts  a  family  a  long  time. 

And  for  real  quick  relief,  it’s  very 
effective.  It  acts  in  three  ways — loosens 
the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  mem¬ 
branes,  and  helps  clear  the  air  passages. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients  in  concentrated  form,  well 
known  for  quick  action  in  coughs  and 
bronchial  irritations.  Money  refunded  if 
it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


\\/S 


WALL  PAP1R 


Give  your  home  new  charm. 
Distinctive  designs  for  every 

[room  bring  new  beauty  to 
loved  surroundings.  Large  sam¬ 
ples  make  it  easy  to  visualize 
the  change  the  wall  paper  can 
make  at  low  prices,  too! 

Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills  . 
Dept.  76  Philadelphia.  Pa.f 


Selected  yams  for  your  every  want 
direct  from  mill  at  money-savin* 
prices.  Write  for  free  samples. 

FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE,  Dept.  180.  Winchester  Mm*. 
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ONE  MAN 


PRECISION 

Light  Weight  Portable 
Power  Chain  Saw 


ALL  PRECISION  Saws  use  the  well-Known  and 
reliable  2  cycle  3'/*  H.  P.  “PRECISION”  air  cool¬ 
ed  motor  with  positive  clutch.  Various  sizes  and 
types  of  "PRECISION”  Saws  arc  manufactured, 
some  of  which  are  as  follows: 

TYPE  “I”:  Bow  Saw — cutting  capacity  14”  and 
18”,  suitable  for  felling  and  bucking. 

TYPE  “3”:  With  standard  guide  bars  lor  one  or 
two-man  operation,  suitable  for  felling  and  cross¬ 
cutting;  available  in  20”  26”  and  32”  lengths. 

Either  straight  blade  or  bow  frame  arc  inter¬ 
changeable  on  any  machine  at  extra  cost  using 
same  motor. 

Weight  48  to  55  lbs.,  depending  on  length  of 
guide  bar 

Full  particulars  on  request.  Prompt  Delivery 

PRECISION  PARTS  LIMITED 

2023  Aylmer  St.  MONTREAL,  QUE 


Hot  Air  Deflector 

TRACTOR  HEATER 


QOWEOKT 


SAVES  TIME  usually  lost  due 
toexcessivecold — workMORE 
DAYS,  MORE  NIGHTS  when 
necessary.  Deflectsmotor  heat 
that  envelopes  operator  who 
regulates  amountof  heat  de- 
i\  si  red — no  enclosure  to  obstruct 

- — -  - — - — 'vision.  Ideal  for  all  draw  bar 

work.  29MODELS  individually  tailored  from  heavy 
treated  duck.  ON  or  OFF  in  a  jiffy.  IT  SAVES 
work  days  formerly  lost— quickly  pays  for  itself. 
See  vour  Implement  Dealer,  Farm  Supply  Store 
or  WRITE  TODAY  for  folder  describing  12  un¬ 
usual  features  and  price. 

BEARING  DISTRIBUTORS  CO. 

1919-Q  Baltimore,  Kama*  City  8,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE: 

CARLTON  LOOMIS, 

One  and  two-man 

CHAIN  SAWS. 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  W.  Shannon, 

R2,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 

PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Here's  what  it  does:  keeps  cows 

from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner— no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  oft. 

Here's  how  it  works  ^ 

—  and 
here's  how 
you  Save 

...reduces  cow  inju¬ 
ries;  fits  any  stanchion 
frame;  fits  in  low-ceil¬ 
ing  barns;  saves  work 
— easy  to  install  — no 
outside  help  required 
— low  first  cost. 


Folded  I  I 
Position 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  B-27  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Send  me  complete  details  about  your  new  low- 
priced  folding  cow  Partition  and  stanchions. 


Name,,, 

Address 


THAWING  PIPES 

I  live  in  a  village  where  all  the  water 
supply  is  obtained  from  individual 
driven  wells,  and  I  am  often  called  on 
to  thaw  out  frozen  pipes.  I  am  de¬ 
scribing  the  method  I  use  where  pos¬ 
sible  as  it  may  be  of  help  to  your  sub¬ 
scribers. 

For  upright  pipes,  such  as  in  driven 
wells,  remove  pump  and  insert  a  %- 
inch  pipe  of  sufficient  length  to  go  be¬ 
low  frost.  Then  with  funnel  pour  hot 
water  through  smaller  pipe  and  pipe 
will  go  down  as  ice  melts  until  ice  is 
removed.  The  %-inch  pipe  should  have 
a  coupling  or  clamp  on  top  to  prevent 
dropping  in  the  well  when  ice  melts 
through.  For  horizontal  pipes  use  an 
elbow  and  a  short  piece  of  pipe  to  pour 
water  in;  then  push  pipe  in  as  fast  as 
ice  melts.— E.  E.  L.,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

LIMESTONE  «\  ICE 

When  stuck  on  ice  or  snow  with 
your  car  next  time,  sprinkle  a  couple 
handfuls  of  ordinary  ground  limestone, 
carried  in  a  one  gallon  paint  pail  in  the 
trunk,  on  the  ice  and  tire  too,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  It’s  never  failed  me  yet. — Vincent 
Aldrich. 

—  A. A.  — 

FIGURING  SHINGLES 
FOR  ANY  ROOF 

This  simple  chart  will  be  found  use¬ 
ful  by  anybody  who  wishes  to  figure 
the  number  of  bundles  of  shingles  re¬ 
quired  to  cover  any  given  area  on  any 
roof  or  elsewhere. 
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THE  HANDY  -ABOR-SAVING  ITEMS 
on  this  page  were  sent  in  by  our 
readers.  We  plan  to  continue  this 
feature  as  long  as  practical  items 
are  sent,  indicating  that  you  are 
interested.  Where  a  sketch  or  photo¬ 
graph  is  necessary  to  describe  the 
"gadget"  and  where  this  sketch  or 
photo  accompanies  the  item,  we  will 
pay  $5.00  for  each  one  used.  For 
hints  which  do  not  require  a  sketch, 
we  will  pay  $2.00  each.  A  check 
will  be  sent  at  the  end  of  the  month 
in  which  the  item  appears. 


feet  by  100  feet. 

The  chart  is  based  upon  the  much 
used  rule,  "Four  bundles  of  shingles, 
when  laid  five  inches  to  the  weather, 
will  cover  100  square  feet,  or  an  area 
of  10  x  10  feet.”— W.  F.  Schaphorst. 

—  A.  A.  — 

SAFE  SEE-SAW 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  a  see-saw  for  the 
children  that  will  not  slide  or  fall  off. 
The  boards  at  the  side  are  driven  into 


the  ground;  otherwise,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  see-saw  is  obvious  when 
you  study  the  sketch. — Mrs.  Edward 
Makozecky,  Amherst,  Mass. 

— A.  A. — 

STAPLE  PULLER 

In  your  November  2  issue,  Harold 
Chapin  told  how  to  make  a  staple 
puller.  The  idea  is  good  and  I  can  see 
that  it  would  work  well,  but  many 
farmers  do  not  have  a  forge  to  draw 
it  to  a  point. 

Most  farmers  have  a  cant-hook  and 
some  have  one  with  the  bolt  hole 
broken;  it  makes  an  ideal  staple  puller 
and  needs  no  altering  whatsoever.  We 
have  used  one  for  years. — J.  Loving 
Woods,  North  Jay,  Maine. 

—  A. A.  — 

WATER  FOUNTAIN 

The  water  trough  is  sometimes  the 
nearest,  but  not  often  the  handiest, 
place  to  get  a  drink.  I  simplified  this 
by  drilling  a  quarter-inch  hole  about 
four  inches  from  the  end  of  the  pipe 
which  carries  water  from  the  pump  to 
the  trough.  To  get  a  drink  all  I  have 
to  do  is  place  one  hand  over  the  lower 
end  of  the  pipe  and  the  water  spurts 
up  from  the  hole  for  a  sanitary  drink 
ing  fountain. — Arlo  Ranniger,  Coon 
Rapids,  Iowa. 

—  A. A.  — 

OPEN  TOP  SAWHORSE 

-24' - ** 


To  use  the  cnart,  simply  run  a 
straight  line  across,  connecting  the 
length  in  feet,  Column  A,  with  the 
width  in  feet,  Column  C,  and  the  inter¬ 
section  with  Column  B  gives  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bundles  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  line. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  dotted  line 
drawn  across  this  chart  shows  that 
where  it  is  desired  to  cover  an  area 
30  feet  long,  Column  A,  by  15  feet 
wide,  Column  C,  18  bundles  of  shingles 
are  required  as  shown  by  the  inter¬ 
section  with  Column  B. 

As  will  be  noted,  this  chart  will  take 
care  of  any  length  of  roof  up  to  100 
feet,  and  any  width  from  1  to  300 
feet.  The  minimum  bundles  of  shingles 
is  .04  where  the  size  is  1  ft.  by  1  ft. 
And  the  maximum  is  400  bundles  of 
shingles  where  the  dimensions  are  100 


ARC 

WILDER 

• 

1  10-440  YolU.C. 
32  Volt  D.C. 

Makes  Repair  Work  Easy! 

WELD  any  metal  in  any  gauge  or  weight 
— from  sheet  to  motor  blocks.  BUILD 
your  own  stanchions,  steel  gates,  power 
rakes,  hay  loaders,  conveyors.  BRAZE 
water  tanks,  pipes,  sheet  metal.  SOLDER 
radiators,  wiring,  leaky  fuel  cans,  milk 
cans.  HARD  SURFACE  plowshares,  cul¬ 
tivator  bits,  shovels. 

Only  Forney  Has  All  These  Features 

Weather-proof  case.  Fire-proof  construc¬ 
tion.  Proper  voltage  rating  for  each  heat 
stage — reduces  splatter,  gives  more  effi¬ 
cient  operation.  Face  of  welder  shows 
correct  size  of  rod  to  use  with  each 
heat  stage.  All  electrical  connections 
brazed  or  welded.  It's  built  to  last! 
Fully  equipped — ready  to  use. 

FORNEY  MFG.  CO. 

FORT  COLLINS  20,  COLO. 

"Pioneer  in  Farm  Welding [ 


uiBt  THIS  ’S*’^  1 


DESCRIP3'vt 
f  OLDER 


THE 


IRELAND 


FARM 
HOIST 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  your  Ireland  Farm  Hoist. 
Your  dealer  has  it .  .  .  get  yours  now.  It’s  your  all¬ 
purpose,  all-season  “Extra  Hand.”  Makes  scores  ol 
tough  jobs  easier  .  . .  winter,  spring,  summer,  fall  — 
year  ’round.  Use  it  to  save  a  man  and  team  or  trac¬ 
tor  for  unloading  loose  or  baled  hay.  Store  feed,  har¬ 
vest  ice,  pull  stumps .  ,  .  any  one  of  a  score  of  back- 
break”  jobs  are  easier  with  an  Ireland  Farm  Hoist. 

BENNETT- IRELAND,  INC. 

217  Call  Street,  Norwich,  New  York 


Don’t  let  FIRE  catch 

LTtJ  you  unprepared.  Protect 

Ml,  your  property  with  INDIAN 
upY  FIRE  PUMPS!  Ideal  for 
0"pp.H  forest,  grass  and  grain  field 


-rif*  fires-  Also  excellent  for 
spraying  all  crops,  disin¬ 


fectants  and  whitewash. 
Low  -  priced.  Literature 
FREE.  D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 
23  Main  St.  Utica  2,  New  York. 


£ 


NE-MAN  SAWMILL 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

Makes  Lumber  :  BELSAW  MODELS 1 

lies,  shingles,  in  10  to  24  foot  sawing^^^^ 

crates,  lath,  JJ  lengths.  MECHANICAL 

studding,  FEED,  accurate  set  works  and 

siding.  positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto 

engine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands  used  for 
vV  ^Vjl^cornmercial  sawing.  Pays  for  itself  quickly,  bend 
post  card  today  for  FREE  booklet,  “How  To  Make 
Lumber’ 'and  Catalog  of  Woodworking  Equipment. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO.,  1835  Q  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Road  Kansas  City  2, Mo. 


OTTAWA  Wood  Saw 


FOR  TRACTORS 

Fast  wood  sawing,  quickly  pay* 
for  self.  Easily  moved  while 
attached.  Big  blade.  Free  details 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CQ. 
W-231  Oak  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kan*. 


MAGIC  ELECTRIC  WELDER 

110  volt  AC-DC;  welds,  brazes,  solders,  cuts  all  motals, 
easy  to  use;  full  directions.  Complete  with  power  unit, 
flame  and  metallic  arc  attachments,  carbons,  fluxes, 
rods,  mask.  Only  *19.95.  Used  by  the  Navy.  Splen¬ 
did  for  farm  use.  MAGIC  WELDER  MFG.  CO.. 
24 1  LA  Canal  St..  New  Yprk  City. 


«  «  *  * 
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VICTORY 


PULPW00D 


CAMPAIGN 


PULPWOOD  IS 

A  CASH  CROP! 

Needed  Newt  Spruee,  F,r 
,  end  Hemlock,  Peeled  P»!P’ 
*  wood  Brings  Higher  Prices- 
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AMAZING  NEW  REMEDY 


Can  Save  You  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked. 
Danger  of  chronic 
condition.  UDDER. 
OLE  used. 


3  DAYS  LATER  — 
Bag  is  now  normal. 
UDDEROLE  healed 
like  magic!  Cow  in 
production. 


Results  Guaranteed  or 
Double  Your  Money  Back 


Now  you  can  prevent  serious  trouble  and  loss  at 
calving  time.  An  amazing  new  remedy,  UDDER¬ 
OLE,  has  been  discovered  at  Dawnwood  Farms.  It 
heals  dangerous  caked  bag  faster,  better.  Your  cows 
go  into  production  MUCH  SOONER.  You  make  up 
to  $27.00  more  on  each  cow. 


UDDEROLE  is  made  by  a  new,  scientific  formula 
rich  in  irradiated  lanolin  and  other  highly  effective 
ingredients.  It  gives  powerful  3-way  help.  I.  Pene¬ 
trates  to  the  seat  of  trouble.  2.  Reduces  swelling  and 
inflammation.  3.  Fights  infection.  Use  it  on  your 
valuable  first  calf  heifers.  Farmers  re-order  and  say: 
“Udderole  is  the  best  I  ever  used.  Can’t  afford  to  be 
without  it.”  The  ,8-oz.  tin  costs  only  $1. 

DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  If 
UDDEROLE  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel 
you  can  afford  to  part  with  it — return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1,  but  $2 — double  your  money  back. 
Either  way,  you  win,  so  .  .  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new,  and  if  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1 
direct  to  us.  We’ll  rush  you,  all  charges  prepaid, 
an  8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  discovery.  5-|b.  can 
only  $8.  DEALERS,  write  for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept. aa,  Amenia,N.Y. 


APPLY  ONLY^i 
l\THREE  PLACES 


NO  HARMFUL  OR 
TOXIC  ACTION 


KILLS 


the 

LICE 

but 

SPARES 

the 


to  the  skin  .  .  .  but  QUICK 
DEATH  to  lice  on  Cattle, 
Horses,  Mules,  Goats, 
Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry. 
Endorsed  by  farm  leaders; 
proved  by  farm  experi¬ 
ence.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED  or  MONEY 
BACK  PLUS  10%.  At  your 
dealers  or  large  farm-size 
can  $1  postpaid. 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  INC. 

ORLEANS  6  VERMONT 


cow 


19USE-CHASE 


Make  Money  Cutting  Cord  Wood  with  a 

Lombard  Power  Chain  Saw 


New  light  weight,  dependable  gasoline  driven  model 
now  available.  Low  upkeep,  long  life  chain.  Built 
and  guaranteed  by  a  50  year  old  New  England 
company.  Write  for  folder  and  name  of  local  dealer. 

LOMBARD  GOVERNOR  CORPORATION 

ASHLAND,  MASSACHUSETTS 


S3  MASTITIS 

Due  to  Streptococcus  Agalactiae 


•The  active  agents  in 
Mam-O-Lac  destroy  strepto¬ 
coccus  agalactiae,  the  cause  of 
most  mastitis  troubles.  Mam-O- 
Lac  is  effective  in  the  majority 
ol  such  cases.  Write  for  details. 


ABORTION  Vaccine 

—  govt,  licensed 
strain  19  builds 
-clean  herds.  Free 
literature,  Abortion, 
Penicillin,  DD'1\ 


_wansas  City  Vaccine  Co..  Dept.  1 9 A  Kansas  City  1  5,  Mo. 


MAM-O-LAC 

(TYRQTHRICIN) 


Real  Relief  tor  RUPTURE 

Thousands  of  wearers  tell 
of  real  relief.  Scientifically 
shaped,  made  of  strong 
washable  materials, gives  the 
RIGHT  support  WHERE 
NEEDED.  Satisfaction 
GUARANTEED.  Write  for 
_  FREE  literature  NOW. 

Jhe  WEBTrussCo,  Dept.  AA-1 ,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctinneerino.  Term  Soon.  Free  Catalan 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Mason  City,  Iowa 


February  Class  1  Milk 

“Pegged”  at  $5.02 

THE  much-discussed  action  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  in  buying  butter 
in  December  to  support  the  market 
prevented  a  drop  in  the  January  Class 
1  price  for  New  York  and  saved  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  milk  shed  a  total  of 
$600,000. 

To  avoid  a  drop  to  $4.80  called  for 
by  the  price  formula,  the  February 
class  1  price  has  been  pegged  at  $5.02 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Such  a  drop  would  have  put  the 
New  York  price  below  the  Boston  price 
and  milk  would  have  been  diverted 
from  New  York  to  Boston.  Such  a  drop 
also  would  have  discouraged  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  New  York  milk  shed.  Re¬ 
ductions  varying  from  $.39  to  $.44  a 
hundredweight  were  also  made  in  class 
1  prices  in  New  England  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  consumers  will  pay  a  cent 
a  quart  less  for  milk. 

Facts  Ignored 

Some  newspapers  have  been  attempt¬ 
ing  to  discredit  the  League  by  convict¬ 
ing  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  be¬ 
fore  the  courts  have  a  chance  to  pass 
on  the  case.  It  appears  that  there  may 
be  three  reasons  for  this  unfairness: 
misunderstanding  of  the  facts,  enmity 
for  dairymen’s  organizations,  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  please  consumers.  One  of  the 
latest  arguments  in  this  campaign  is 
a  claim  that  buying  butter  in  December 
caused  a  bigger  drop  in  February  than 
would  have  otherwise  occurred.  Such  a 
claim  ignores  the  facts. 

The  reasons  why  the  League  took  the 
action  it  did  have  been  freely  and 
frankly  stated.  They  were:  to  protect 
the  interests  of  producers;  to  protect 
the  supply  of  consumers  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  area,  and  to  obtain  butter  need¬ 
ed  for  members  and  customers. 

Dairymen  Approve 

In  any  fair  appraisal  of  the  butter 
buying  program  the  following  facts 
must  be  considered: 

1.  Before  buying  butter  the  League 
appealed  to  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  for  action 
to  head  off  a  drop  in  January  class  1 
price  and  avoid  a  diversion  of  milk  to 
Boston  where  the  price  would  have 
been  higher,  and  also  to  prevent  a  drop 
in  production. 

2.  Buying  products  to  support  prices 
has  long  been  followed  by  government 
agencies.  Dairymen  cannot  see  why 
similar  action  by  a  cooperative  should 
be  questioned. 

3.  The  butter  was  bought  in  New 
York  and  distributed  to  New  York  con¬ 
sumers  and  dairymen. 

So  far,  dairymen  have  expressed 
practically  unanimous  approval  of  the 
butter  buying  program  followed  by 
their  own  cooperative. 

—  a.a.  — 

COLOSTRUM 

Harold  E.  Kaeser  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  has  been  experimenting  with 
colostrum  for  calves  and  finds  that  in¬ 
dividuals  fed  on  colostrum  have  out- 
gained  the  check  calves.  Both  sets  of 
calves  were  getting  grain  and  hay 
free-choice,  and  the  check  calves  also 
had  whole  milk. 

Professor  Kaeser  found  that  if  you 
feed  one  pound  of  colostrum  for  each 
10  or  12  pounds  of  weight  of  calf,  they 
will  have  no  digestive  troubles.  Calves 
receiving  the  colostrum  had  a  better 
physical  appearance  and  were  more 
alert  and  active  and  had  less  trouble 
with  scours. 

The  average  cow  in  Ohio  produces  75 
pounds  of  colostrum  in  the  first  3  days. 
A  calf  will  use  only  about  one  third  of 
;his.  For  all  cows  in  the  United 
States,  probably  540  million  pounds  of 
valuable  feed  are  wasted  each  year. 


You  will  see  many  “substitutes,” 
but  only  one  genuine  Bag  Balm. 
To  get  Bag  Balm  HEALING 
RESULTS,  you  must  call  in  the 
lanolin  and  heal-promoting  ingre¬ 
dients  for  which  Bag  Balm  is  fa¬ 
mous  . ,  .  just  the  right  texture, 
easy  spreading  and  STAYING 
qualities  to  promote  quick  healing 
of  cuts,  chaps  and  surface  injuries 
and  for  the  beneficial  massage  of 
Caked  Bag.  You  can’t  go  wrong 
if  you  insist  on  genuine  Bag  Balm. 
At  all  farm  supply  stores. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.l2-B ,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 
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SERVING  THROUGH  SCIENCE 


MAKERS  OF 


Re*.  U.  S.  Pat.  Otf. 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


LETS  TAKE  A  LOOK 

(ALL  BOOTS  ARE  NOT  ALIKE) 


Your  U.  S.  Rubber  Footwear  is  scientifically 
designed  for  flexibility  and  foot-freedom 
—  backed  by  farm  and  laboratory 
research.  Tough,  and  absolutely  water¬ 
proof!  Look  for  the  famous  "U.  S."  seal. 

Short  Boots — "Cleatred"  soles, 
multi-ply  shingled  construction. 

Arctics — Leak-proof  buckle  construction. 
Work  Rubbers — High  or  low  cut, 
buckle  or  slip-on  style. 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Rockefeller  Center,  New  York 


With  a  GRANGE  Guaranteed  Silo 


Make  a  resolution  this  year  to  get  the 
MOST  out  of  your  natural  grasses.  Na¬ 
ture’s  own  feed  that  grows  on  your  farm 
...keeps  production  costs  LOW.  A  new 
Grange  will  pay  dividends  in  YEAR 
’ROUND  milk  profits  .  .  .  will  MAIN¬ 
TAIN  profitable  production. 


Grange’s  9  exclusive  con¬ 
struction  features,  perfected 
over  31  years  of  Silo  making 
experience,  make  the  most 
of  your  natural  grasses.  Pre¬ 
pare  for  the  future  NOW  .  .  . 
mail  the  coupon  today! 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.  INC. 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


I 


Please  put  me  on  your  priority  Silo 
list  without  any  obligation  to  me  in 
ar.y  way. 


NAME. 

ADDRESS 


(90)  30 
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DOWN  MEXICO  WAY 
By  II.  E.  Babcock,  Jr. 

THE  WEATHER  has  always  been 
a  subject  for  discussion.  During 
my  recent  trip .  back  to  the 
Northeast,  the  weather  Down 
Mexico  Way  was  one  of  the  subjects 
about  which  Northeasterners  seemed 
most  interested. 

Perhaps  the  interest  arose  from  the 
fact  that  we  were  having  a  real  old- 
fashioned  Christmas  at  Sunnygables 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Northeast.  Nearly 
everyone  was  interested  in  whether  we 
ever  had  snow  or  cold  weather  here  at 
Roswell.  My  stock  answer  to  those 
questions  was  that  we  seldom  ever  had 
nights  colder  than  twenty  degrees,  and 
snows  were  overnight  affairs  that  were 
wet  and  soggy  and  seldom  stayed  over 
two  days.  The  last  report  that  I  got 
from  Roswell  before  returning  was  that 
Christmas  had  been  springlike,  but  the 
weather  was  turning  a  little  colder. 

Unseasonable  Weather 

How  cold  it  really  got  was  as  much 
a  surprise  to  me  when  I  heard  as  it 
was  to  the  New  Mexicans.  At  South 
Springs  Ranch  the  low  two  mornings  in 
a  row  was  somewhere  below  zero  and 
nine  below.  Water  pipes  were  still  froz¬ 
en  when  I  arrived  in  Roswell  almost 
a  week  later.  In  fact,  in  getting  to  Ros¬ 
well  I  had  driven  through  Arkansas 
and  Texas  where  we  saw  more  cold 
weather  and  more  snow  than  we  had 
seen  in  New  York  state.  As  the  Cali¬ 
fornians  would  say,  this  was  unusual. 

The  day  after  we  arrived  back  at 
South  Springs  a  snow  flurry  blew  in 
from  the  South,  of  all  places.  When  the 
snowing  stopped,  we  had  nine  inches  of 
wet  snow.  This  snow,  according  to  my 
stock  reports,  should  have  gone  off  the 
next  day.  When  I  left  for  Phoenix  two 
days  later,  it  was  still  with  us  since 
cloudy  weather  had  been  delaying  melt¬ 
ing.  All  in  all,  it  was  five  days  disap¬ 
pearing,  and  now  after  a  week  there 
are  still  traces  of  the  snow  on  the  north 
side  of  ditch  banks  and  buildings. 
Snows  like  this  are  quite  valuable  to  a 
semi-arid  country  like  this,  howevei’, 
for  their  slow  melting  allows  maximum 
penetration  of  the  moisture. 

Today,  a  week  after  the  snows,  it  is 
again  warm  and  balmy.  Strictly  un¬ 
usual  weather.  We  would  like  to  see  it 
a  little  cooler,  for  many  cf  our  annual 
plants  will  take  this  as  an  indication 
of  spring  and  start  growth.  Perhaps  a 
month  from  now  they  will  again  be 
frozen  back,  and  in  the  case  of  fruit 
trees  this  often  means  the  loss  of  the 
crop. 

Farming 

Today  is  the  first  day  that  we  have 
been  able  to  get  on  the  land  after  the 
snow.  Up  until  the  snow,  we  had  about 
one-eighth  of  our  spring  farming  done. 
This  was  work  that  we  were  able  to 
handle  during  the  fall.  Part  of  our  land 
is  in  corn  and  maize  stubble  that  is 
still  being  pastured.  This  will  be  the 
last  big  job.  The  time  interval  will  be 
small  and  some  125  acres  will  have  to 
be  plowed,  fitted  and  watered  in  about 
three  weeks  in  order  to  get  it  ready  for 
cotton  at  the  proper  time.  This  is  rather 
close  to  be  figuring  things,  since  an 
untimely  rain  can  ruin  the  schedule. 
However,  this  is  part  of  farming. 

Our  cotton  stubble  is  the  ground  that 
we  are  concentrating  on  at  this  time. 
The  operations  leading  up  to  getting 
it  ready  for  spring  planting  are  stalk 
cutting,  discing,  leveling,  subsoiling, 


watering,  releveling  and  planting.  Most 
of  this  cotton  stubble  will  go  back  to 
cotton  since  it  has  been  in  cotton  only 
two  years.  After  this  third  year  of  cot¬ 
ton  it  will  be  swung  over  to  alfalfa. 

You  will  notice  above  that  I  have  left 
out  plowing.  We  have  plowed  about 
twenty  acres  of  this  cotton  ground  this 
winter.  This  ground  was  plowed  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  it  easier  to  water.  It  was 
plowed  with  a  tumble  bug  plow  which 
moved  the  soil  all  in  one  direction,  and 
we  hope  that  this  operation  will  make 
the  irrigation  job  easier  on  this  part  of 
the  field  this  coming  season.  It  watered 
last  year  but  was  always  slow,  and  we 
hope  by  raising  it  towards  the  ditch 
side  to  speed  the  flow  of  the  water. 

A  Good  Tool 

The  remainder  of  our  land  is  being 
disced  with  an  off-set  disc.  This  disc 
was  developed  in  California  for  use  in 
citrus  groves  where,  due  to  the  roots 
of  the  trees,  they  were  not  able  to 
plow  under  their  green  manure  crops. 
The  name  “off-set”  comes  from  the 
fact  that  the  hitch  may  be  offset  to 
allow  the  disc  to  operate  under  the 
trees  while  the  tractor  remains  between 
the  trees.  The  low  hanging  citrus 
branches  are  seldom  over  one  foot 
above  the  ground.  The  off-set  disc  was 
a  necessity  in  citrus  groves. 

We  use  the  off-set  disc  not  for  its 
offset  feature,  but  because  citrus  grow¬ 
ers  in  developing  it  to  replace  the  plow 
created  a  disc  that  does  a  plowing  job. 
By  using  large  diameter  discs  they 
were  able  to  do  a  discing  job  to  depths 
of  over  eight  inches.  Twice  over  a  field 
with  one  of  these  discs  leaves  the  soil 
in  better  condition  than  any  plowing 
job  could  ever  attain.  With  an  eight 
foot  offset  disc  and  a  big  tractor  we 
can  cover  a  field  twice  in  less  time 
than  it  can  be  plowed  with  a  two  bot¬ 
tom  plow. 

The  above,  to  deep-plowing  farmers, 
will  leave  something  yet  to  be  desired. 
That  is  depth  of  plowing,  and  in  this 
irrigated  section  some  method  of  work¬ 
ing  the  soil  to  15  to  24  inches  is  de¬ 
sirable  in  order  to  let  maximum  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  water  occur  during  irri¬ 
gation.  To  offset  the  shallowness  of  the 
discing  operation  we  subsoil  the  field 
after  having  leveled  it.  The  leveling  is 
to  allow  a  good  even  spread  of  the  ir¬ 
rigation  water. 

The  same  tillage  procedure  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  getting  our  alfalfa  ground 
ready.  We  will  sow  about  forty  acres 
of  alfalfa  in  February.  I  prefer  fall 
seedings;  but  due  to  the  fact  that  cot¬ 
ton  is  still  being  harvested  as  late  as 
January,  it  is  necessary  to  plant  spring 
seedings  from  time  to  time.  Our  fall 
seedings  got  off  to  a  good  start  this 
fall  and  we  expect  that  they  will  make 
at  least  four  cuttings  this  next  sea¬ 
son.  The  spring  seeding  will  make  three 
cuttings  at  the  most. 

Garden 

Right  now  would  be  a  wonderful  time 
to  plant  our  onion  seed  which  we  were 
unable  to  plant  last  fall.  At  the  best 
time  for  the  fall  planting  we  had  a  rain, 
and  although  it  developed  that  we 
would  have  been  safe  in  planting  later, 
the  fall  seeding  was  put  off.  The  weath¬ 
er  right  now  is  ideal  for  germination  of 
onion  seed.  Once  up  to  a  start  now,  it 
would  stand  the  rest  that  the  winter 
might  present.  However,  the  ground  is 
too  wet  to  plant  at  this  time  due  to  the 
snow,  and  by  the  time  we  finally  get  it 
ready  it  probably  will  be  cold  again. 
In  any  event,  in  case  the  ground  does 
get  dry  and  is  ready  to  plant,  we  will 
probably  get  the  seed  into  the  ground. 

Contrary  to  our  other  crops,  our  gar¬ 
den  crops  are  watered  beside  the  row 
after  they  are  planted.  Care  is  taken 
not  to  get  the  seed  row  wet,  since  the 
soil  would  bake  and  kill  off  the  little 
seedlings.  Our  larger  crops  which  arc 
planted  deeper  and  have  a  better 
chance  of  drawing  moisture  are  planted 
after  watering. 


Under  the  plan  of  watering  the  crop 
up,  we  can  plant  when  convenient  and 
start  watering  at  a  time  when  it  is 
safe  to  start  the  crop.  Oats  and  small 
grasses  can  also  be  handled  this  way, 
even  though  they  are  flooded.  During 
the  spring  we  often  plant  oats  when  the 
ground  is  ready,  and  water  when  we 
get  to  it.  At  times  we  are  blessed  with 
a  snow  or  rain  which  saves  us  the  ini¬ 
tial  watering. 

Crop  Plans 

Our  crop  plans  for  this  year  will  very 
nearly  parallel  those  of  last  year.  We 
will  try  to  increase  our  alfalfa  acreage 
a  little  and  will  have  greater  cotton 
acreage.  We  will  not  plant  any  corn. 
On  our  oat  ground  we  will  doublecrop 
with  hegari  for  winter  roughage  feed. 
A  part  of  the  acreage  will  go  into 
maize  for  grain. 

The  biggest  change  will  be  in  elim¬ 
inating  the  corn  and  replacing  this  with 
cotton.  We  are  doing  this  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  The  cotton  crop  will  be  our  best 
money  crop  next  year  due  to  the  short¬ 
age  of  protein  and  the  government  sup¬ 
port  of  cotton  prices.  Cotton  is  a  good 
crop  to  clean  up  weedy  land,  whereas 
corn  seems  to  invite  weeds. 

Our  garden  acreage  will  be  slightly 
less  than  last  year.  This  is  not  due  to 
our  experience  with  the  onion  market 
last  year,  but  more  due  to  the  rotation 
of  our  garden  land,  which  in  spite  of 
our  best  intentions  does  not  work  out 
in  an  equal  number  of  acres  each  year. 
Whether  we  will  raise  a  large  acreage 
of  tomatoes  will  depend  on  what  plans 


Hi/  .loti II 

T  IS  hardly  fitting  that  I  write  any¬ 
thing  for  an  agricultural  paper  based 
on  the  amount  of  farming  I  have  done 
lately.  The  only  callouses  I  have  earned 
since  I  left  Sunnygables  this  fall  have 
been  a  few  dished  out  by  a  desk  chair. 

My  escape  from  an  office  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  and  from  streets  filled 
with  soot  from  the  tobacco  refineries 
has  been  a  large  dairy  farm  some  five 
miles  from  the  city.  Through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  people  there,  I  have  a  room 
to  stay  in,  a  place  to  get  much  needed 
exercise,  and  best  of  all,  an  adequate 
farm  breakfast  of  eggs,  sausage  and 
hot  biscuits  to  start  the  day  on. 

R.  H.  Nelson,  owner  of  the  farm  I 
am  staying  on,  is  a  good  farmer.  And 
that  is  not  merely  on  my  word.  He  was 
chosen  this  fall  as  one  of  the  ten  best 
farmers  in  Virginia  by  the  Progressive 
Farmer,  one  of  the  South’s  leading  agri¬ 
cultural  papers. 

Further  evidence  that  he  is  a  good 
farmer  is  the  fine  mixed  herd  of  60 
milkers  he  keeps.  They  are  all  in  good 
rig,  well  fed  on  quality  clover  hay, 
corn  silage  and  home  mixed  feed.  Milk¬ 
ing  goes  smoothly,  unhurriedly  and  effi¬ 
ciently — “and  it  should,”  Mr.  Nelson 
says,  “after  some  twenty-five  years.” 

He  Found  Me  A  Job 

Still  more  evidence  that  Mr.  Nelson 
is  a  good  farmer  is  the  way  he  dealt 
with  me  on  my  first  free  Saturday  at 
the  farm.  I  found  him  in  the  cow  barn 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  use  me  for 
the  afternoon.  He  thought  a  moment, 
and  declared  that  he  couldn’t  think  of 
a  thing  for  me  to  do.  I  pressed  him  for 
a  few  minutes  with  no  results  and  fin¬ 
ally  walked  out  of  the  barn  to  take 
a  look  around  the  place.  I  figured  that 
either  Mr.  Nelson  was  caught  up 
further  on  farm  work  than  we  ever 
could  be  at  home,  or  that  farms  in  the 
“Old  Dominion”  (as  radio  announcers 
speak  of  Virginia)  didn’t  have  too  much 
work  to  be  done  on  them. 

It  wasn’t  five  minutes  before  Mr. 
Nelson  hunted  me  up  at  a  pace  a  Little 
out  of  keeping  with  his  normal  steady 
stride;  he  had  a  concerned  look  on  his 
face.  Five  minutes  more  and  I  had  a 


THE  NATIONAL  HONORARY 
EXTENSION  FRATERNITY 

Epsilon  Sigma  Phi 

December  26,  1946 
Dr.  H.  E.  Babcock 
Ithaca 
New  York 
Dear  Dr.  Babcock: 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Grand  Council  of  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi, 
at  their  recent  meetings  in  Chicago, 
voted  to  award  you  one  of  the  1946 
Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  Certificates  of 
Recognition  at  large.  Three  such 
certificates  are  awarded  each  year. 
We  take  great  pleasure  in  notifying 
you. 

The  National  Honorary  Extension 
Fraternity,  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi,  is 
honored  in  recognizing  you  for  your 
outstanding  services  to  agricultural 
education. 

Lambda  Chapter  (New  York)  has 
been  notified  and  at  some  future 
time  will  present  the  Certificate  of 
Recognition  to  you. 

May  I  extend  my  own  congratula¬ 
tions  and  wish  you  a  very  happy 
and  successful  year  throughout 
1947. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Madge  J.  Reese 
Grand  Secretary-Treasurer 

The  Editorial  Staff  of  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  join  with  all  the  friends  of 
Ed  Babcock  in  extending  their  congrat¬ 
ulations  on  this  well  deserved  honor. 


our  local  can»ing  factory  works  out 
for  this  coming  year,  but  in  any  event 
we  will  raise  some  tomatoes  for  the 
white  ripe  market. 


Babcock 

set  of  tools  on  my  shoulders,  a  row  of 
old  fence  to  take  up,  and  specific  in¬ 
structions  not  to  break  any  posts  as  I 
removed  them. 

Mr.  Nelson  doesn’t  like  to  see  a  man 
around  idle  any  more  than  any  other 
good  farmer  does. 

The  same  thing  impresses  me  here 
that  struck  me  in  my  trips  through 
the  Mid-West  and  in  New  Mexico.  The 
fields  are  big,  and  they  are  level.  The 
biggest  pleasure  I  ever  got  out  of  farm 
wor-k  at  home  was  to  be  turned  loose 
with  a  plow,  harrow  or  combine  on  a 
big  level  field  without  stones.  After 
clinging  to  dozens  of  small  patches 
practically  hanging  from  the  side  of  a 
hill,  it  seemed  good  to  take  off  across 
a  level  open  field  without  worrying 
about  how  I  could  work  a  field  all  down 
hill  that  seemed  to  be  all  up  hill,  and 
still  keep  it  from  washing  with  the  first 
rain. 

An  Apology 

I  think  that  anyone  who  has  spent 
any  time  in  southern  army  camps 
should  be  allowed  to  see  a  true  picture 
of  the  countryside  sometime  during  his 
life — a  picture  of  neat,  well-kept  and 
productive  farms,  good  roads  and 
friendly,  hard-working  people.  The 
sites  and  surroundings  of  army  camps 
were  on  land  that  wouldn’t  support 
much  of  anything  else.  I  was  surprised 
to  see  that  the  South  wasn’t  just  a 
desolate  waste  of  red  clay,  which  is 
about  all  I  ever  saw  during  army  rou¬ 
tine. 

Living  on  a  real  Virginia  farm  and 
seeing  other  farm  lands  about  the  State 
have  definitely  changed  my  impres¬ 
sions.  I  extend  a  genuine  apology. 

Back  to  the  Hills 

No  outsider  can  help  but  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fine  farmlands  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  loyalty  of  its  people  to 
their  State.  But  somehow  I  think  the 
loyalty  and  feeling  I  have  for  the  hills 
around  Ithaca  and  Sunnygables  are 
more  than  its  just  being  home  to  me. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  good  hill  pas¬ 
ture  liberally  scattered  with  rocks 
would  look  good  to  me  right  now,  win¬ 
ter  weather  included. 


I\  OLD  VIRGINIA 
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MAKE  IT  EASIER 
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BTABUSHtD  1 838 


PORTABLE  POWER  TOOLS 


Each  Cunningham  tool  is 
designed  for  top  efficiency. 
Then,  instead  of  hanging 
the  tool  on  the  power  plant, 
you  put  the  power  plant  on 
the  tool.  Efficiency  is  high 
. . .  your  investment  is  low. 
A  boy  can  change  motor. 


m  o_wJL3 

i  n  tt« 


Mows  clean  and  fast  in 
tight  corners.  .  .3-foot  cut.  .  . 
variable  speed  sickle  bar.  .  . 
rugged  design .  .  .  young  folks 
can  run  it...  motor  can  be 
detached  for  other  work. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 


GARDEN  TRACTOR  ^ 


Adjustable  wheel  width.  .  . 
high  clearance.  ..simple 
power  drive ...  functional 
design,  balanced  for  easy  op¬ 
eration.  ..  uses  same  detach-, 
able  engine  as  mower. 


. . . and 
hundreds 
OF  OTHER 
POWER 
JOBS 


Write  Dept.  18  for  FREE  Folder 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  &  CO. 

13  CANAL  ST.,  ROCHESTER  8,  N.  Y. 


Orlyt  Greenhouse  s960 

Size  13’x46’.  Comes  in  sections  for  easy 
assembly  with  bolts  and  screws.  No 
glass  to  cut — no  fitting.  You  don’t  build 
Orlyt — just  set  it  up.  $960  buys  it, 
complete  with  glass  and  benches,  ready 
to  set  up  on  foundation  prepared  by 
you.  Other  sizes  from  $669  for  the  farm 
and  smaller  sizes  for  the  garden.  Write 
for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  COMPANY 
Irvington  37,  N.  Y.  Des  Plaines  37,  III. 


Three  ' 
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FENCING  rorY*r 


All-Purpose  Steel  Fencing,  Poul¬ 
try  Fencing  and  Netting.  Welded 
Wire  Fabrics,  Field  Fence, 
Barbed  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Elec¬ 
tric  Fence  Controllers.  Chain 
Link  Fence,  Chestnut  Post  and 
Hail  Fencing,  Hurdle  Fences, 
Cates.  Other  Farm  Values. 

arnold-dain  corp. 

BOX  14,  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE. 


SIGNPOSTS 

SOME  of  the  comments  in  letters 
which  subscribers  write  to  the  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau  are  so  fundamentally  sound 
and  worthwhile,  they  bear  passing 
along  because  they  indicate  attitudes 
that  you  can  adopt  with  profit. 

“It  didn’t  sound  reasonable”  crops  up 
frequently.  In  99  cases  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred,  the  subscriber  is  right.  The  prop¬ 
osition  was  not  reasonable  and  the 
agent  who  presented  it  was  trying  to 
get  something  for  nothing.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  applicable  where  a  man  tries 
to  persuade  you  to  invest  money  with 
the  promise  he  will  double  it  within  a 
year.  If  the  proposition  doesn’t  make 
common  sense,  turn  it  down. 

And  frequently  a  subscriber  writes, 
“He  tried  to  rush  me.”  Any  proposition 
that  cannot  wait  a  day  or  two  to  be  in¬ 
vestigated  does  not  sound  attractive. 
You  can  be  pretty  sure  that  the  agent 
who  is  so  anxious  for  you  to  sign  a 
contract  immediately  feels  you  never 
will  sign  it  if  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  think  it  over  and  to  do  some  check¬ 
ing. 

“He  wouldn’t  take  a  check”  is  an¬ 
other  oft  repeated  statement  and  must 
sound  very  familiar  to  many  readers. 
There  is  an  excellent  reason  why  one 
man  should  not  take  a  check  from  an¬ 
other  he  does  not  know.  However,  there 
is  not  much  risk  in  taking  a  check 
from  most  farmers,  because  one  knows 
where  to  find  them  every  day  in  the 
week.  A  possible  reason  for  the  unwill¬ 
ingness  of  an  agent  to  take  a  check 
is  that  it  makes  a  record  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  and  he  has  to  endorse  it  in  his 
own  handwriting  to  get  it  cashed.  If 
his  proposition  is  questionable,  he  nat¬ 
urally  would  much  rather  have  the 
cash. 

Here  is  still  another  one:  “His  guar¬ 
antee  covered  too  much  territory.”  The 
man  who  never  expects  to  make  good 
on  a  guarantee  doesn’t  hesitate  to 
promise  anything.  Remember  that  a 
guarantee  is  just  as  good  and  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  individual '  or  firm  that 
makes  it. 

It  is  encouraging  that  readers  are 
showing  greater  alertness,  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  frequent  references  to 
the  foregoing  warnings.  It  indicates 
that  our  readers  are  profiting  from  the 
warnings  given  on  this  page  for  many, 
many  years  and  we  are  pleased. 

There  is  one  thing  however,  that 
doesn’t  particularly  please  us.  It  is 
when  a  subscriber  writes  in  and,  in  a 
rather  apologetic  tone,  says  he  has 
never  asked  the  Service  Bureau  for 
any  help  until  now.  There  is  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  be  apologetic.  We  are  not  do¬ 
ing  you  a  favor.  When  you  ask  for  help 
from  the  Service  Bureau,  you  are  mere¬ 
ly  getting  service  that  is  here  for  your 
use  and  for  which  you  paid  when  you 
subscribed  to  American  Agriculturist. 

—  a.a.  — 

THE  ANSWER 

“Twice  within  the  last  several  years  I 
have  had  letters  from  concerns  saying 
they  were  looking  for  a  person  of  my 
name  and  enclosing  a  questionnaire  for 
me  to  answer.  What  do  you  know  about 
concerns  of  this  sort?’’ 

In  some  cases  at  least,  these  con¬ 
cerns  are  collection  agencies  which  are 
interested  in  verifying  an  address  of  a 
person  against  whom  one  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers  has  a  claim.  In  some  instances, 
the  company  has  intimated  that  some¬ 
one  has  died  and  left  an  estate,  and 
they  are  looking  for  the  heirs.  That, 
of  course,  is  just  a  come-on  in  order 
to  got  an  answer. 
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Yes,  that’s  all  there’s  to  it  — 
flip  an  electric  switch,  set  the 
hydraulic  winch  —  and  down 
comes  your  silage.  No  climb¬ 
ing,  no  hand  pitching.  Level 
skimming  off  top  keeps  silage 
fresh  —  eliminates  spoilage. 
Frozen  silage  comes  down 
broken  up  ready  to  feed! 
Thoroughly  tested  and  proven 
on  dairy  farms  over  past  3 
years.  Performance  fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  A  revolutionary  time- 
and-labor-saver  .... 
profit-producer. 


aj| 

Write  for  literth 
ture,  prices  and 
name  of  nearest 
dealer. 


PAT.  PENDING 


LEACH  CO. 

4223  S.  Main  St.  OSHKOSH.  WI8. 


;  A: 


g 

”  AND  DOWN  COMES 
■  YOUR 


Why  Yon  M  a 


ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS  .  .  .  that  was  the  medical  expense  alone  of  farm 
accidents  in  New  York.  That’s  dollars  and  cents  proof  that  you  need  the 
complete  Liability  protection  of  a  three-way  Grange  PACKAGE  POLICY. 
Especially  when  a  single  accident  on  your  farm,  or  caused  by  a  member  of  your 
family,  might  result  in  judgments  that  would  take  everything  you  own  to  satisfy! 

Don’t  gamble.  Get  complete  protection  with  the  Grange  PACKAGE  POLICY. 
In  just  one  policy  you  get  this  positive  three-way  coverage: 

(1)  Includes  all  farm  operations.  Protects  you  from  damage  suits  from 
your  hired  men  or  the  public. 

(2)  Covers  all  personal  activities  of  the  farm  family. 

(3)  Provides  medical  payments  coverage  for  employees  and  the  public. 
Act  now  to  protect  yourself  and  family  with  a  Grange  Farm  Liability.  PACK¬ 
AGE  POLICY — developed  in  cooperation  with  major  farm  organizations! 

Remember,  the  three-way  PACKAGE  POLICY  gives  you  complete  coverage — 
plus  these  additional  benefits — 

SUBSTANTIAL  DIVIDEND  SAVING  FARMER  CONTROL  — backed  by 

— over  $5,500,000  has  already  been  both  the  National  and  New  York 

returned  to  Grange  Insurance  policy  State  Grange, 
holders. 


National  Grange  Mutual  Liability  Co. 

Dept.  AA  6,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  Cornell  Bulletin  on  Farm 
Liability  and  tell  me  how  I  can  save  real  money 
under  the  Grange  Insurance  Program.  I  am 
particularly  interested  in 

(  )  Farm  Liability  PACKAGE  POLICY 
(  )  Automobile  Insurance 

Name... 

Address 


ationai,  Grange 

MUTUAL  FIRE 

LIABILITY  ★  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  COMPANY 

Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire 
State  Office: 

State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

MAIL 

COUPON 

TODAY! 


JOIN  AND  SUPPORT  YOUR  FARM  ORGANIZATIO  N 


A  good  place  to 

find  out  about 

Money  Making  Milking . . . 


THIS  PIECE  OF 


PAPER  MAKES  THE 


lO* **  Qe\c. 


Ask  the  SURGE  user ! 

The  Surge  User  already  has  Money  Making  Milking  in  his  bam 
. . .  so  . . .  he’s  a  good  man  to  talk  to  about  milking  cows. 

You’ll  have  to  pardon  him  if  he  brags  about  his  Surge 
Milker. . .  because  . . .  he’s  been  getting  bigger  milk  checks 
ever  since  it  was  installed!  Downward  and  Forward 
Stimulating  Tug  and  Pull  took  care  of  that! 

Tug  and  Pull  keeps  the  udders  in  better  condition  too! 
Many  Surge  Users  say  that  udder  trouble  has  practi¬ 
cally  disappeared  from  their  herds. 

And  the  Surge  User  is  money  ahead  in  another  way.  It’s 
worth  actual  cash  to  him  to  have  a  full  time  milking 
machine  expert . . .  his  Surge  Service  Dealer . . .  backing 
up  everything  he  said  when  he  sold  the  Surge  Milker. 

Ask  the  Surge  User,  he  knows  that  he  got  much  more 
than  just  a  milking  machine  when  he  put  Money  Making 
Milking  in  his  barn! 


A  modem  machine 
is  a  better 
investment! 


CleaneniijK 

Faster  Milkin 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.Y. 

842  West  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  4,  New  York 


CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON 
SEATTLE  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS  CITY  *  ATLANTA 
LOS  ANGELES  •  TORONTO 
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WHILE  THERE  does  not  appear  to  be  an  oversupply  of  hay 
and  pasture  seeds,  farmers  should  be  able  to  secure  suffici¬ 
ent  of  the  more  important  seeds  to  meet  their  needs.  Prices 
will  generally  be  higher,  with  the  exception  of  Ladino  clover  which 
will  be  lower.  Kentucky  bluegrass  seed  is  very  scarce  and  high  in 
price.  In  fact,  the  price  is  so  high  that  it  is  doubtful  if  its  inclusion 
in  a  pasture  mixture  is  justified. 

Although  seed  is  high,  it  is  poor  economy  to  skip  a  seeding  on  a 
livestock  farm.  An  abundance  of  good  hay  and  pasture  means  mere 
milk  at  less  cost.  With  good  methods,  adequate  liming,  and  fertiliz¬ 
ation,  some  saving  can  be  made  in  the  amount  of  seed  used  per  acre; 
this,  though,  is  always  good  practice  since  seeding  failures  are  costly. 


GRASS  is  the  most  important  crop  in  the  Northeast.  Pastures  and  meadows  are 
the  foundation  of  a  dairy  ration;  therefore,  correct  mixtures  of  high  quality 
grass  and  legume  seeds  are  fundamental. 

Ladino  clover.  The  most  important  thing  for  a  farmer  to  decide  in 
making  up  a  mixture  today,  unless  it  is  just  a  one  year  mixture,  is 
which  one  of  these  to  include. 

Ladino  is  obviously  the  top  pasture  legume  and  alfalfa  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  best  hay  legume  where  the  soil  is  suitable  for  its 
growth.  Alfalfa,  though,  is  not  as  widely  adapted  to  the  varying  soil 
conditions  of  the  Northeast  as  Ladino  clover. 

Alfalfa 


Seeding 

Mixtures 

Pastures 

Meadows 


Perennial  Legumes 

There  is  general  agreement  today  that  any  mixture  seeded  to  be 
pastured  or  hayed  for  more  than  one  year  should  include  a  perennial 
legume.  There  are  only  two  perennial  legumes  adapted  to  the  North¬ 
east  whose  seed  will  be  generally  available.  These  are  alfalfa  and 


There  is  still  a  very  considerable  acreage  of  land  on  which  alfalfa 
may  profitably  be  seeded  in  mixture  providing  it  is  adequately  limed 
and  reasonably  fertilized.  On  most  land  that  grows  really  good  medi¬ 
um  red  clover,  alfalfa  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  a  mixture  con¬ 
taining  clover  and  a  grass  such  as  timothy.  Usually  it  pays  to  add 
about  four  pounds  (two  quarts)  per  acre  if  it  pays  to  add  any.  From 
four  to  eight  pounds  to  the  acre  is  the  usual  range  in  the  rate  of  seed¬ 
ing  alfalfa  in  mixture  with  clover  and  a  grass.  For  straight  alfalfa 
seedings,  12  to  18  pounds  per  acre  is  generally  used.  On  a  good  seed¬ 
bed  with  good  seeding  methods,  12  pounds  is  adequate. 

The  hay  market  pays  a  substantial  premium  for  straight  alfalfa 
over  mixed  alfalfa  and  grass.  This  premium  is  not  justified  on  the 
basis  of  feeding  value  when  the  quality  is  otherwise  comparable. 
However,  it  is  sufficient  so  that  farmers  producing  alfalfa  hay  pri¬ 
marily  for  market  should  probably  seed  clear  alfalfa  if  their  land 
is  at  all  suitable. 

Laclinu 

There  are  very  few  situations  where  we  would  not  include  Ladino 
in  a  mixture  that  was  to  be  used  for  pasture  or  combination  hay  and 
pasture.  One  pound  of  Ladino  to  the  acre  is  usually  adequate,  al¬ 
though  if  Ladino  is  the  only  legume  used  two  pounds  may  be  justi¬ 
fied.  When  Ladino  is  added,  the  amount  of  other  legumes  should  be 
reduced.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  stand  of  Ladino  may  be  too  thin  to 
be  of  much  value.  Generally  a  pound  of  ( Continued  on  Page  10) 
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1057  People  who  have 

¥  #* 

ON  FEBRUARY  1,  1947,  there  were  58,793  persons  A  few  stockholders  cannot  be  located.  Their  names  are  list- 

lioldinig  common  stock  in  G.L.F.  Every  common  stock*  ed  on  this  page,  together  with  their  last  known  addresses, 

holder  has  one  vote,  whether  he  owns  a  single  share  Checks  for  their  common  stock  dividends  have  been  mailed, 

of  stock  or  100.  By  law  and  by  cooperative  principle,  the  but  came  back  unclaimed.  If  you  know  any  of  these  people, 

common  stock  in  a  cooperative  like  G.L.F.  should  be  held  by  or  their  relatives  or  heirs,  won’t  you  tell  them  to  write  to 

farmers  who  use  the  organization.  This  is  called  “member-  G.  L.  F.  STOCK  DEPARTMENT,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

ownership.’  . — .giving  their  present  address?  It  will  help  G.L.F.  keep  the 

Of  the  58,793  people  now  holding  G.L.F.  common  stock,  records  straight,  and  help  these  people  get  the  dividends  they 

virtually  all  are  genuine  member-owners.  have  coming  on  G.L.F.  common  stock. 


NEW 

YORK 

ACCORD 

Morris  Gon.lak 
ADAMS  CENTER 
Joseph  Mersha 
ADDISON 
M.  O’Connor 
AKRON 
George  Bristol 
Mealil  Brothers 
Frank  L.  Nowakowski 

ALBANY 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Lewis 
Frank  Loveland 
l’erry  S.  Weeks 

ALBION 

Edward  Benthin 
Harry  M.  Bingham 
W.  J.  Ferris 
W.  H.  Hughson 
J.  W.  Peterson 
Avery  J.  Reynolds 
Harry  D.  Waldo 
ALDEN 
Jesse  Ward 

ALEXANDER 

Wolla  Myers 

ALFRED 

Orson  Bond 

ALFRED  STATION 

E.  Carlton  Green 

ALLEGANY 

Arch  Granger 

Theodore  liigley 

Patrick  -Loftus- 

ALLENTOWN 

Earl  &  Paul  Chisom 

J.  R.  Mann 

ALMOND 

Pear]  Martin 

E.  E.  Tucker 

ALTAMONT 

John  Seidel 

AMSTERDAM 

John  Brant  hover 

Raymond  Chase 

C.  W.  Crerrie 

Joseph  Gosdnski 

William  J.  Kuinin 

Henry  Patton 

ANDOVER 

J.  Whitcomb 

ANGELICA 

Charles  Haywood 

ANTWERP 

George  Laucto 

APPLETON 

John  W.  Dempsey 

ARDONIA 

William  Sherman 

ARGYLE 

G.  H  Bardin 

ASHVILLE 

John  Swanson 

AUBURN 

W.  J.  DeVoe 

C.  R.  Dolph 

James  Gleason 

Willis  Huff 

William  Kent 

E.  H.  Lewis' 

B.  C.  Mason 

G.  M.  Mikels 
Kirke  F.  Richardson 

L.  E.  Rogers 
William  M.  Ruiter 
Karl  R.  Shank 

R.  D.  White 
AVERILL  PARK 
William  H.  Oliver 
AVON 
Otis  Turner 

bainbridge 

Dillnyn  C.  Daniels 
Clarence  M.  Feck 

BALDWINSVILLE 

Leon  L.  Harris 

BANGOR 

David  &  Beulah  Oxford 

L.  Skerry 

BARTON 

Beryl  A.  Smith 

BASOM 

IT.  Wagner 

BATAVIA 

William  Gelaway 

Delmer  Green 

Ellsworth  Norton 

Men?..)  E,  Powers 

H.  D.  Prole 


William  H.  tVelch 
Henry  S.  Wilcox 

BATH 

Floyd  Aber 
G.  W.  Micholson 

G.  D.  Reed 

BEAVER  DAMS 

Ray  M.  Clark 
Marshall  Ward 

BELMONT 

A.  P.  Harris 
J.  C  Wirt 
BERGEN 

Harrv  Bridgeman 
BERKSHIRE 
Henry  Young 
BERLIN 

B.  T.  Dodge 
BERNE 
Peter  Lang 
BINGHAMTON 
W.  S.  Clark 
Herbert  Deyo 
Hobart  E.  Jones 
Gustave  Roessing 
Harry  W.  Williams 
BINNEWATER 

C.  H.  Parson 
BLACK  RIVER 
Arthur  E.  Yerden 

BLISS 

Leona  M.  Bender 

R.  M.  Johnson 
James  McCall 
Iceland  Metcalf 
Celestin  0.  Woodmath 
BL00MSBURG 

C.  G.  Crawford 
BLQ.SSVALE 
Reuben  Matthews 
BORDER  CITY 
Carl  N.  Emerling 
BOSTON 
Jacob  Weisser 
BREWERTON 
Frederick  Galster 
BREWSTER 
Patrick  O’Connor 
BRIDGEWATER 
Peter  Babinski 
Walter  P.  Romanasky 
BRIER  HILL 

H.  P.  Vert 
Lester  Worden 
BRISTOL  CENTER 
Joseph  Damark 
BR0CKP0RT 

L.  R  .Clarke 
BROCKTON 
Willis  Robert 
BRONX 

Lawrence  P.  Casey 
BROOKLYN 
Robert  Ilendrioksen 
E.  R.  Zimmer 
BR00KT0NDALE 
Alva  Stevens 
BROWNVILLE 
Charles  C.  Bauter 
George  J.  Luther 
BUFFALO 
Frank  W.  Ball 
John  D.  Bump 
Clifford  Ester  Cole 
Will  Drayer 
Henry  F.  Glaser 
Myron  A.  Miller 
Frank  J.  Rpssel 
Robert  Zimmerman 
BULL’S  HEAD 
Dean  A.  Conklin 
BURDETT 
Charles  Grace 
BUSKIRK 
Mary  IT.  Goodwin 
BYRON 

Charles  W.  Olmstead 

CALLICOON 

Ross  S.  Leathersich 

CAMBRIDGE 

Richard  Flynn 
George  E.  Sherman 

CAMDEN 

Leland  Scoville 

CAMERON 
Wallace  E.  Turner 
CAMERON  MILLS 
Elvin  Owens 
CAMPBELL 

S.  S.  Brink 
CAMPBELL  HALL 
Dennis  Lane 


CANAJOHARIE 

W.  J.  Brougham 
W.  E,  Lewis  . 

West  Stockman 

CANANDAIGUA 

Charles  Grimm 
J.  C.  Jorgenson 

CANDOR 

Earl  Barker 
Marion  Sliryzpeh 
Earl  Turny 

CANEADEA 

Frank  Baebee 
Emest  Nichols 
Robert  J.  Scott 

CANTON 

George  E.  La  Salle 
Silas  Longshore 

S.  A.  Moore 
CARTHAGE 

A.  N.  Baker 
Marion  Crowner 
Andrew  Fisher 
S.  L.  Irish  & 

J.  C.  Blondin 
•H.  C.  Sheldon 
CASTORLAND 
J.  Walter  I’atterson 
CATO 

L.  N.  Porter 
CATTARAUGUS 
Clarence  Preston 
CAYUGA 

M.  A.  Beardsly 
CENTRAL  BRIDGE 
Anna  Turnbull 
CENTER  VILLAGE 
Fred  Westcotte 
CHAFEE 

N.  E.  Jackson 
AntQn  Ruck 

A.  D.  Spalding 
William  Warden 
CHARLOTTE 
Gabriel  Hutson 
CHATHAM 
Fred  W.  Palmer 
CHAUMONT 

L.  A.  Witt 
CHENANGO  FORKS 
Charles  A.  Davis 
George  C.  Page 

F.  R.  Peterson 
W.  I.  Stevens 
Charles  Yager 
CHERRY  CREEK 
Harry  K.  Kofoed 
CHERRY  PLAIN 
Chas,  W.  Henrotin 
CHITTENANGO 

STATION 

Harold  O.  Crowell 
CH  URCHVILLE 
Warren  Griffin 
CHURUBUSCO 

P.  C.  WOIf 
CINCINNATUS 
Keith  A.  Davis 

G.  E.  Potter 
CLARK  MILLS 
Joseph  Sobolesky 
CLAYTON 

M.  E.  Lingengelter 
,T  W.  Reed 

G.  G.  Wetterhphn 
CLAVERACK 
Cois  Esselstyn 
CLEMONS 

Earl  Van  Dusen 
CLJFTON  SPRINGS 
Fred  Finewood  Jr. 
Daniel  T.  Lee 
CLINTON 
Sam  Bockaski 

D.  D.  Crumb 

E.  C.  Davis 

B.  Hand 
James  Marsh 
John  Wampfler 
COCHECTOAI 
John  Wizard 
COEYMANS  HOLLOW 
Alfred  Sickler 
COLDWATER 

Fred  Jensen 
COLLIERSVILLE 
Perry  and  Lamb 
COLLINS 

H.  F.  Brown 
COMSTOCK 
W’arren  N.  Collins 

N.  H.  Stoddard 
Frank  Ward 


CONEWANGO  VALLEY 

J.  H.  Harrison 

CONKLIN 

Guy  W.  Devine 

COOPERSTOWN 

George  T.  Burnell 

C.  V.  Coe 
COPENHAGEN 

,  Roy  Harris 
Fred  Kilbum 
G.  E.  Lane 

D.  J.  O’Connell 
W.  J.  Rogers 

CORFU 

W.  F.  Beagle 
C,  L.  Green 
LaVerne  Parker 
Walter  M.  Reed 
M.  E.  Vauglin 
CORNING 
B.  H.  Green 
William  Keller 
Tlios.  A.  Mitchell 
CORTLAND 


G. 

L. 

Bates 

C. 

V. 

Craft 

L. 

P. 

Dolder 

Alexander  Houck 
John  Johnston 
A.  D.  MuRenox 
Martha  C.  Webster 
COWLESVILLE 
Albert  Pierce 
CRARYVILLE 
Ida  Miller 

C.  W.  Whitbeck 
CUBA 

Roy  Hunter 

DAYTON 

Fred  Tonges 

DELHI 

Roy  Ostrom 

DeKALB  JCT. 

William  M.  Woods 
DELMAR 
Charles  H.  Ford 
DePEYSTER 

G.  G.  Royce 
DOVER  PLAINS 
Ernest  Husted 
DOWNSVILLE 
Frank  & 

Corinne  Trowbridge 
DRYDEN 

F.  J.  Hill 
Leslie  Valentine 

DUNDEE 

Jesse  E.  Jayne 

EAR  LV 1 LLE 

Paul  Fetroski 

EAST  AURORA 

Cornelius  McHugh 

EAST  BETHANY 

Frank  Sclieuch,  Jr. 

EAST  CONCORD 

F.  P.  Wlieeloek 
EAST  FREETOWN 

H.  G.  Davis 
EAST  ROCHESTER 
Harry  L.  Tallman 
EAST  SYRACUSE 
Joseph  Merluzzi 
EAST  WILLISTON 
Oscar  C.  Moyer 
EAST  WINDSOR 

C.  N.  McClondlian 

ELBA 

Nicholas  Brown 
Frank  Johnson 
ELLENBURG  DEPOT 
Nelson  Jarvis 
ELLICOTTVI LLE 
George  H.  Bowen 
ELMHURST 
C.  Iuvara 
ELMIRA 
J.  C-  Bryafl 
Lester  Drum 
Arthur  Greengrow 
H.  Hammond 
John  Monks  &  Son 
Dpvid  C.  Watson 
ELNORA 

Adelbert  Oathout 
ENDICOTT 

Clinton  A.  & 

Jessalyn  L.  Belknap 
H.  L.  Bender 
Eugene  1.  Chaddock 
A.  C.  Hull 
Emil  A  Mary  Kunzle 
Lyke  Brothers 
J.  A.  Williams 


EPHRATAH 

C.  P.  Wohlgenuth 

EVANS  MILLS 

Arthur  C.  Flavin 
Minnie  J  ewett 

FARMERSVILLE 

STATION 

William  VanDoe 

FERNDALE 

John  F.  Bohlen 

FILLMORE 

George  Benjamin 

FLORIDA 

John  Hutchison 

FONDA 

Melvin  C.  Coons 
Philip  Wertz 
FORT  ANN 
W.  H.  Evans,  Jr. 
Edward  Sanders 
FORT  EDWARD 
John  DePew 
Mrs.  W.  C  MacDougall 

G.  B.  Eddy 
FORT  PLAIN 
Andrew  Brunner 
William  Dillenback 

H.  E.  Taylor  ' 
FRANKFORT 

H.  G.  Carder 
E.  D  Rogers 
FRANKLINVILLE 
Cheney  &  Bard 
George  Wallace 
FULTON 
John  O’melia 
GAINESVILLE 
Ivan  Skuse 
J.  Gainer  West 
GALLUPVILLE 
M.  G.  Zimmer 
GANSEVOORT 
David  Johnson 
GASPORT 
Glen  H.  Miller 

GENEVA 

George  Bonard 
C.  A.  Freligh 
Gordon  Harris 
C.  M  Yerden 
GENESEO 
William  Towiand 

GENOA 

Myron  Hewes 
Wolford  Brothers 

GILBERTVILLE 

W  A.  Davis 
IT.  Wodland 

GILBOA 

Harvey  Kingsley 

GLEN  AUBREY 

Daniel  Marean 
GLENS  FALLS 
Arthur  C.  Brown 
GOSHEN 
Joe  Wolenskie 
GOUVERNEUR 
H.  E.  Hitchock 
C.  B.  Staats 

C.  E.  Storm 
GOWANDA 

J  E.  Hockey 
GRAND  ISLAND 
Joseph  Gallo 

GRANTON 

Frank  Scofield.  Jr. 

GRANVILLE 

Whitney  Brothers 
GREAT  BEND 
J.  J.  Greene 
GREAT  VALLEY 
Frank  Curtis 
W  F.  Folts 
W.  T.  Folts 
Hazel  Whitmer 
GREENE 
Ray  E.  Walker 
William  A.  Way 
J.  Melvin  Wilcox 
GREENFIELD  CEI 

D.  M.  Clokie 
John  Pivin 
GREENWICH 
John  Jones 
James  McAuley 
Oil  Tefft 
GREENWOOD 
Jerry  Donaldson 
Flynn  Brot  hers 
W?  S.  Scribner 
GROTON 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Robertson 


GROVELAND 

Harold  McMasters 
George  Jlartin 

GROVELAND  STATION 

Howard  W.  Henderschott 

HAGAMAN 

Dowd  Shaw 
HAMBURG 

Joseph  Folt, 

Gustave  Grindell 
David  W.  Knab 
Jacob  D.  Preston 
L.  Wayne  Seaman 
Chas.  Shero 

Lillian  &  Edward  Toten 
William  Weber 

HAMDEN 

T.  M.  Johnston 
Michael  Per] 

HAMMOND 
Fred  C.  Laplatney 
Maurice  Loiter 
Raymond  Lemcke 
Frank  IT.  Nearing 
Willis  E.  Walrath 
HAMMONDSPORT 
Ray  R.  Brown 
F.  McGowan 
Margaret  Rhinehart 
HAMPTON 
J.  J  Kelley 
HANCOCK 
W.  M.  Phelps 
HANNIBAL 
F.  A.  Masher 

D.  W.  Pulling 
HARFORD 

A.  J.  Harkness 
HARPERSFIELD 
Mattie  A.  Beebe 
S.  .T.  Tate 
HARPURSVILLE 
H.  L.  Ainey 
Harris  .1  Steward 
II.  R  Wideman 
James  Woodard 
HARTSDALE 
C.  V.  McNulty 
HARTWICK 
Folmer  Peterson 
HEMPSTEAD 
C.  D.  Hunt 
Edga*  Lloyd 
Joseph  C.  Wick 
HENRIETTA 
Mattie  Knox 
HERKIMER 
Morgan  Smith 
Lester  Young 
HEUVELTON 
Geo.  Bavne 
Lowell  Porter 
HICKSVILLE 
Joseph  Sadowski 
Nick  Vogel 
HIGHLAND 
Eric  Von  Essen 
H  ILLSDALE 
Michael  Andrus 

HILTON 

W.  S.  Burritt 

HIMROD 

WTilliam  D.  Allen 

HINSDALE 

Frank  Carpenter 

HOBART 

John  G.  Carey 
HOFFMANS 

Mrs.  Clarence  Currier 

HOGANSBURG 

Raoul  La  France 

HOLCOMB 

Harmon  Appleton 

E.  G.  Crooker 
Wayne  Patterson 

HOLLAND 

Walter  D.  Geer 
Joseph  Jankowski 
George  A.  Standard 

HOLLAND  PATENT 

Robt.  Evans 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

W.  S.  Williams 

HOLLIS 

Hayes  Comins 

HOMER 

V.  S.  Rose 

HOOSICK  FALLS 

Levert  Whittle 

HORNELL 

Edna  Lucille  Brokaw 
Mr.  James  Burns 


George  Collins 

E.  C.  Davison 
W.  E.  Reynolds 
HOWARD 
Lettie  L.  & 

Ulysses  S.  Wood 

HOWELLS 

Z.  N.  Brola 
J.  E  D.  Crane 

C.  E.  Schweitzer 

HURLEY 

W.  IT.  Steward 

INTERLAKEN 

Earl  Hayward 
Howard  A.  Ilelfman 
ITHACA 
Earl  Babcock 
E.  L.  Baker 
Charles  A.  Ganoung 
Charles  I  Hart.  Est. 

A.  H.  Kirk 

D.  H.  Mulliolland 
JAMESTOWN 
Charles  Brand 
Will  F.  Brown 

E.  C.  Douglass 
Earl  Hamilton 
JEFFERSON  VALLEY 
Edward  B.  Conklin 
JEFFERSONVILLE 
William  W.  Jeffers 
JOHNSON  CITY 
Stephen  H.  & 

Myrtle  D.  Schaefer 
Miles  A.  Tyler 
JOHNSTOWN 
Nelson  Frederick 
Fred  Wilder 
KANONA 
Clyde  Hopper 
KENNEDY 
Morris  Anderson 
Albertie  Bird 
W.  S.  McKee 
KING  FERRY 
Edward  Murray 
KINGSTON 
Arthur  Haber 
KIRKWOOD 
George  J.  Brink 
A.  D.  Payne 
James  W.  Sullivan 

KNOX 

Lewis  Quay 

LaFAYETTE 

George  C.  King 
Edw  i^rd  Sc'Qtt 

LAKE  GEORGE 

Chas.  ,J.  Frommel 
Sylvia  D.  Brayton 

LAKE  KATRINE 

Michael  <fc  Anna  Mattia 

LAKE  PLACID  CLUB 

Agusta  Cosman 

LAKEWOOD 

Herman  Heiman 
Anthony  Trancone 

LANCASTER 

Fred  Maurer 
William  On 
John  Schulz 

LANESVILLE 

Arthur  Hart 

LAW.RENCEVI  LLE 

Samuel  C.  Carey 

LeROY 

George  Gerhardt.  Jr. 
William  J.  Porschet 
C.  A.  Walton 
LIBERTY 
Harold  Rosenberg 
LINCOLNDALE 
George  Turner 
LINDEN 

Q.  W.  Luce 
LINWOOD 
George  Carson 
LITTLE  FALLS 
Charles  I.  Mostier 
J.  a  Pratt 
George  W.  Smith 
A.  W.  Steinberg 
Ira  E.  Ward 
LIVERPOOL 
Floyd  Bettinger 
Lester  Bettinger 
LIVINGSTON 
Charles  Wildoy 
LOCKE 

George  L.  Main 
LOCKPORT 
William  Goeseke 
Ira  F.  Howder 


Albert  Ogden 

D.  N.  Pomeroy 
Edward  C.  Staples 
Albert  E,  Taylor 
LOCKWOOD 
Prank  Hill 
W.  G.  Makeley 
LODI 

T.  S.  Hansen 

LONG  EDDY 

Flora  W.  Gould 
Fred  Salonen 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY 

Minor  Sayre 
LOUDONVILLE 
Frank  A.  Muckle 
LOW  VI  LLE 
Nathan  Bushey 
Cornelius  Kelley 
James  L.  Reape 
LYNDONVILLE 
Carl  E.  Bayne 
MACH  IAS 
A.  B.  Wells 
MADRID 
Joseph  Havens 
MAHQPAC 
John  A.  Carlosh 
MAINE 

Charles.  E.  Lincoln 
MALONE 
Milton  E.  Cooke 
Elizabeth  Doran 
MALVERNE 
Melvin  II.  Ward  at 
Ella  E.  Ward 
MANCHESTER 
Raymond  Weaver 
MANNSVILLE 
.T.  E.,  Young 
MARATHON 
Eugene  Adams 
Charles  Clark 
George  Muiphy 
W.  D.  Parker 
John  M.  VanDy^ke 
MARCY 

tV.  E.  Rowlands 
Fred  Selin 

MARYLAND 

Jno  Chrisman 

A.  S.  Lull 

MASSAPEQUA 

F.  H.  Batterman 

MASSENA 

Barney  S.  O’Neill 

McG  RAW 

C.  C.  Hitchcock 

MECHANICVILLE 

John  T.  Komoroske 

M  ED  FORD 

E.  A.  Watts 

MEDFORD  STATION 

Joseph  Bartless 

MEXICO 

A.  D.  Field 

Janice  M.  & 

Agnes  S.  Jennings 
MIDDLE  GRANVILLE 
Albert,  Patten 
MIDDLETOWN 
Howell  R.  Clark 
Joshua  Goldberg 
Pearl  Levey 
Mihalko  Brothers 
MILFORD 
H.  Campbell 
MJNEOLA 
Killian  Foland 
MONTGOMERY 
Robert  Arnott 
John  Camp 
MONTROSE 
Herman  Broderick 
MOORES  MILL 
Emile  A.  & 

Laura  T.  LieDtw 

MORAVIA 

Delbert  Dennis 
MORIAH 
Harold  Wrights 
MORRIS 
Wiman  Ellis 
Edw.  Everett 
MORTON 
H.  Bichman 
mount  morris 

R.  E.  Pryor 
MOUNT  VISION 
Jester  L.  Elbridge 
E.  P.  Ireland 
Abram  Sperbeck 


0 


NARROWSBURG 

Frank  J.  Dexter 
NATURAL  BRIDGE 
Alvah  Northrup 
NEWARK 
August  Dennis 
NEWARK  VALLEY 
Clarence  Gaylord 
Jesse  SI.  Kellim 

W.  H.  Willis 
NEW  BERLIN 

C.  Larue  Lloyd 
NEWBURGH 
Sam  Belvedere 
Lida  J.  Klvne 
George  Lewis 
John  McQuay 
Janies  Stockier 

B.  E.  Moore 
Margaretta  Moores 
Mary  H.  Moores 
Sam  Shapiro 
Flora  G.  Wood 
Benjamin  O.  Wright 
NEW  CITY 
Samuel  H.  Koshin 

F.  Schanrberg 
NEWFANE 

William  &  Mary  Green 
N EW  FI  ELD 
Herman  Mannich 
NEW  HAMPTON 
W.  J.  Clark 
NEW  HARTFORD 
Odda  J.  Robbins 
NEW  HAVEN 
Hugh  L.  Jones 

D.  J.  VanDyke 
NEW  MILFORD 
Ward  H.  Jennings 
NEWSTEAD 

J.  S.  Lehman 
NEWTON  HOOK 

E.  S.  Smith 

NEW  WOODSTOCK 
James  M.  Pearce 
NEW  YORK 
Michael  Gabel 
Henry  B.  Gardner 

C.  B.  Haiun 
Edna  L.  Lyon 

D.  S.  Merwin 
0.  S.  Morgan 
NICHOLS 

•L  Hugh  lingers 
George  Shoemaker 
NICHOLVILLE 
Jerry  Donovan 
NILES 

Claude  M.  Childs 
NORTH  BANGOR 
Mr.  Dunn 
Charles  it.  Gibbs 

NORTH  ELCOM  FIELD 

John  C.  Becker 

NORTH  COLLINS 

Joseph  A.  Broun 

G.  E.  Smith 
NORTH  CHILI 
(  caries  Haas 
NORTH  GRANVILLE 
Jay  11.  Middleton 
NORTH  LANSING 
Paul  >Su  art  wood 
NORTH  TONAWANDA 
Alary  ISolrertson 
Gordon  Tracy 
N0RTHV1LLE 
Charles  Bradt 
NORWICH 

Orville  Burnapp 
OAK  HILL 
Lewis  Abrams 
OGDENSBURG 
George  Haley 
William  Lozaw 
Floyd  Rutledge 
OLD  WESTBURY 
Edith  S.  Vincent 
OLEAN 
Frank  Miller 
ONEONTA 

C.  H.  Baker 

H.  Bingham 

U.  G.  Davidson 
Rarali  Elliott  Follette 

E.  H.  Fuller 
William  Grass 
-May  J.  Hyer 
Ellis  Knapp 
J-  V.  Lamb 
Daniel  Smith 
Leon  Wilson 
ONTARIO 
Carl  Swanson 
ORCHARD  PARK 
Martin  11.  Leighton 
ORIENT 

Philip  a.  Wentzel 
ORISKANY 
John  H.  Foley 
J  hos.  McGarity 
OSCEOLA 
r|’  M.  Smith 
OSSINING 
'  ;eMge  W.  SliUs 


OTEGO 

Frank  A.  Miller 
William  Wright 

OVID 

Burnham  H.  Harvey 
OWEGO 

J.  D.  Degrott 
George  Eggleston 
William  Ringrose 
Roy  M.  Stannard 

OXBOW 

John  Neal 

OXFORD 

G.  A.  Wright 
PALMYRA 
Adrian  DeGargen 
PANAMA 
Herbert  Masters 
PARIS 

August  Kohler 

PAVILION 

Howard  Higgins 

PECQNIC 

Grover  C.  Eckerson 
PEEKSKILL 
Benjamin  Cuney 
PENFIELD 
Fred  Langer 
Herman  Willink 
PENNELLVILLE 
George  Whitford. 

PENN  YAN 
Grace  D.  Reed 
PHELPS 

Mrs.  Didama  Burgess 
E.  C.  Fisher 

PHILADELPHIA 

J.  H.  Houghton 
H.  F,  Smith 
PHOENIX 
Philip  Gates 
E,  C.  Morgan 
PINE.  BUSH 
Loring  Crawford 
PINE  CITY 
Robert  N.  ..Vedder 
PLAINVILLE 
Hester  T.  Moddle 
PLATTSBURG 
Fred  D.  Blake 
POMONA 
John  Greaser 
PORT  BYRON 
Herbert  Titus 
Harry  Walker 
PORT  CRANE 
W.  P.  Bunzey 
Herman  Shering 
Walter  Siedleck.v 
George  N.  Weed 
PORTER  CORNERS 
William  Copeland 
PORT  JERVIS 
Arthur  Case 
PORTVILLE 

S.  M.  Ilubbard 
George  B.  Woodruff 
POTSDAM 

Robert  &  Roger  James 

PRATTSBURG 

Frank  D.  Williams 

PULASKI 

Fred  Halsey 
Frank  A.  Smart 

PULTENEY 

Bert  Jimerson 

PURCHASE 

Jos.  D.  Hagg 

RANDOLPH 

G.  L.  Burdick 
J.  J.  Dennis 

RAYMONDVILLE 

Durwood  M.  Leggett 
RED  CREEK 
Ed.  Kress 
RED  HOOK 

Thomas  E.  & 

Elizabeth  Wokirker 

REMSEN 

L.  A.  Hydorn 
William  Kemo 

RHINEBECK 

Smith  Heermans 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS 

•Trover  Ecker 
E.  CL  Iioran 
L.  .T.  Maillot 
Charles  Sweet 

RICHLAND 

Edward  Newmire 

RIVERHEAD 

Charles  A.  Voorhees 

ROCHESTER 

T.  E.  Arthur 

C.  A.  Becker 
Joseph  Botto 
James  S,  Bryan 
Mrs.  Frank  Chase 
Ella  F.  Field 
Hutchings  Bros. 

W.  E,  Parry 
Joseph  Sehneicter 
Henry  Snyder 


John  B.  Todd 
John  Welch 
ROCKLAND 
T.  L.  McManimon 

ROME 

Lundie  J.  Andas 

Oneida  Co.  Pom.  Grange 

Howard  Peters 

ROMULUS 

C.  L.  Garnett 

M.  g.  Tates 

ROSIERE 

Wm.  Knapp 

ROXBURY 

O'Hara  Brothers 

Melvin  Parsons 

RUSHVILLE 

Roy  J.  & 

Edith  0.  Spencer 
RUSSELL 

James  H.  Matthews 

SACKET&  HARBOR 

Homer  Washburn 

SAINT  JOHNSVILL-E 

John  Ruskowsky 
Guy  Stoller 

SALEM 

Albert  D.  Austin 
Edwin  B.  Bickford 
M.  W.  Hannibal 
George  A.  Jolley 
George  Morehouse 
Jolin  C.  Poor 
Carson  Winning 
SALISBURY 
Chester  J.  Pratt 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS 
James  W.  Chase 
Howard  Harris 
SAVONA 
H.  L.  Conley 
Nick  Holtz 
J.  Metzgar 
Thomas  Titsworth 
SAU  QUOIT 
Fred  Jones 
Gabriel  Knobel 
Edward  N.  Kowalsky 
SCHENECTADY 
Floyd  L.  Baker 
Charles  Bigsbee 
Ord  R.  and  « 

Ada  D.  Dunkle 
Percy  F.  Coyle 
George  Edward  Frances 
Elwood  Gage 
Percy  C.  Green 
John  H.  Halsey 
Earl  L.  Ostrander 
Floyd  Ostrander 
Patsy  Russo 
Jolin  Stensel 
SCHOHARIE 
Peter  Kiser 
SCHUYLERVILLE 
Monroe  Vandeburgh 
SCOTIA 
Emil  Stahle 
SEAGER 

Wilbur  C.  Danuith 
SENECA  FALLS 
John  S.  Brooks 
William  Payne 
SHARON  SPRINGS 
Leonard  Lee 
SHAVERTOWN 
Frank  Liddle 
SHEBBURNE 

A.  J.  Peck 
SHENOROCK 
Hathaway  G,  & 

Laura  C.  Pearson 
SHERMAN 
George  W.  Barry 

C.  E.  King 
SILVER  CREEK 

Mr,  Jolin  C.  Armstrong 
SILVER  SPRINGS 
George  Dixon 
SLINGERLANDS 
W.  R.  Relyea 
SMITHS  BASIN 
Arthur  J.  Hillis 
SOLON 
Floyd  Gilbert 
SOUTH  BYRON 
Lewis  Hough 
SOUTH  DANSVILLE 
Ailyn  H.  Briggs 
SOUTH  DAYTON 
Carl  Prosser 
SOUTHOLD 
E.  O.  Fickeissen 

SOUTH  WALES 

Burt  W.  Huslander 
William  Ismert 
SPENCER 
Charles  Joki 
Parker  Lange 

SPENCERTOWN 

D.  O.  Sawyer 

SPENCERPORT 

J.  A.  Thomas 

SPRING  MILLS 

Arling  Cobb 


SPRING  VALLEY 

Chas.  In-man 
John  Jansen 
H.  H.  Lucks 
George  Wirdman 

SPRINGVILLE 

Charles  Crammer 
Genevieve  Guentlie 

STAFFORD 

George  R.  Scott 

STANLEY 

J.  Bergold,  Jr. 
STERLING  STATION 
M.  Earl  Adams 
H.  J.  Calvert 
STILLWATER 
John  S.  Ryder 
STOCKPORT 
W.  Andrew  Cray 
STRAITS  CORNERS 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Hubbard 
STUYVESANT 
Jordan  Philips 
SUNMOUNT 
Everett  D.  Mcllwee 
SWAIN 

Mr.  H.  E.  Whitney  , 

SYOSSET 

Charles  Mann 

SYRACUSE 

M.  C.  Bowen 

Fred  Butterworth 

A.  Conklin 

II.  Davis 

George  Loveless 

Emma  Moroney 

John  Schneid 

TERRYV1LLE 

Preston  E.  Terry 

THERESA 

Jacob  Clarke 
Leslie  Walts 

TILLSON 

Frank  T.  Wells 

TOMPKINS  CORNERS 

R.  H.  Frost 

TROY 

Cleon  Maxon 
Phillip  Moore 
Charles  D.  Smith 

TRUMANSBURG 

Naomi  and  Irving  Covert 
UNION 
Herman  or 
Mary  Wahlers 

UNION  SPRINGS 

Edwin  Hanford 

UTICA 

Arthur  Clemons 
Joseph  Ephraim 
Edward  Hughes 
R.  P.  J  ones 
John  McNamara 
Howard  Oyer 
VALOIS 
Irvin  Moore 
VAN  HORNESVILLE 
Ethel  J.  Lyons 
VERONA 
Fred  Colburn 
VERONA  STATION 
Geo.  D.  Carter 
VERONA  CENTER 
Jerome  Jackson,  Jr. 
VERSA  I LES 
Chester  Clor 
VESTAL 
C.  Frederick  & 

Ruth  E.  Bosley 
VOORHEESVILLE 
Albert  Udell 
William  H.  Rowe 
WALDEN 

William  Montgomery 

WALES  CENTER 

E.  B.  Allen 

WALLINGTON 

Feier  John  Jansen 

WALTON 

W.  T.  Ward 
WANTAGH 

William  Mayer 

WARRENSBURG 

William  E.  Holtz 

WARSAW 

Dan  McAllister 
WARWICK 

Gabbey  Brothers 
J.  H.  Nanny 

WATERFORD 

C.  P.  Nelson 

WATERLOO 

Owen  T.  Howard 
WATER  MILL 

Leon  Osgood 

WATERTOWN 

Chester  A.  Ay  erst  . 

John  DeWolf 
M.  A.  Gonseth 
G.  W.  Gragg 
•  .'ilbert  Horton 
Mary  A.  Ives 
Joseph  Pierce 


COOPERATIVE  C.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  1N< 
New  J ersey,  and  northern  Pennsylvania — 
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Edward  Stokes 

D.  J.  Westwood 
WATERVILLE 
John  N.  Bums 
C.  W.  Clarke 
WATERVLIET 
Edwin  E.  Barber 
Geo.  J.  Wertmack 
WATKINS  GLEN 
Shiriey  Waugh 
WAVERLY 
M.  S.  Knapp 
WEBSTER 
Mr.  John  G.  Klem 
John  Rambert 
Wm.  Ramish 
vVEEDSPORT 
Frank  Patrick 
l-’.  A ,  Robinson 
WELLS  BRIDGE 
Fred  Booth 
WELLSVILLE 
C.  F.  Mapes 
Nora  A.  Mapes 

X.  E.  Reynolds 
WEST  ALBANY 
Richard  Brown 
Alexander  Smith. 

W.  HARTFORD 
Frank  Coe 
WEST  FALLS 

F.  Cole 

Andrew  La  mi  an 

Y.  W.  Williams 
WEST  MONROE 
George  Danforth 
Herrick  M.  Jarvis 
Fred  Merchant 
WESTMORELAND 
William  F.  Blohm 
Charles  F.  Murphy 
WEST  RUPERT 
Walter  B.  Shaw 
WEST  WINFIELD 
Hiram  Clark 

Jay  Crewen 
Miss  Grace  House 
Otto  Spiesz 
M.  F.  Tool 
WHITEHALL 
W.  DeForest 
E  T.  Kilburn 
Fred  MeFarran 
James  Westcott 
WHITE  PLAINS 
Frank  A.  Gray 
WHITESBORO 
Norbert.  M.  Falk 
Frank  Poile 
WHITNEY  POINT 
Erwin  Howland 

U.  P.  Stone 
James  Walter 
WILLET 

William  Baltimore 
Henry  Northback 

WILLIAMSVILLE 

Fred  Greiner 

WILLSEYVILLE 

Clair  Genung 
WILTON 

F.  P.  Wilson 
WINDSOR 
Tommy  Catenas 
John  R.  Lee 
WINTHROP 
Ralph  Sanford 
R.  A.  Wilmarth 
WOLCOTT 
George  Colvin 
Frank  Ruthbun 
Robert  Richards 
WORCESTER 
U.  O.  Bunting 
YONKERS 

Geo.  Augustus  Haskins 

YOUNGSTOWN 

Bruno  J.  Tasch 

PENN- 

SYLVANIA 

ALBA 

J  Herbert  Conley 

ALLENVILLE 

Friend  Rosener 

G.  W.  Rosener 

ARARAT 

John  J.  Shelly 

BATH 

Charles  Amore 

BEACH  LAKE 

Leon  C.  Franklin 
BEAR  LAKE 
Otis  Crosby 

F.  E.  Eastman 
BERWICK 
Elmer  C.  Artman 
BLOOMSBURG 
J.  II.  Long 
BURTVILLE 
F.  Ji.  Jordan 
CAMBRIDGE 
William  H.  Turner 


CAMPTOWN 

W.  B.  Bennett 

CANTON 

A.  S.  Goodson 
W.  II.  Hecionaa 

CHINCHILLA 

Jack  Bender 

CLAIRtON 

Mrs.  Arthur  Seelye 

CLARKS  SUMMIT 

Stanley  Craos 

CORRY 

Elwin  B.  Wade 

COSTELLO 

Peter  Swanson 

COUDERSPORT 

W.  A.  Cole 
P.  W.  Hunter 
P.  F.  Lyons 

B.  D.  Roberts 
George  D.  Slocum 
DALTON 

I.  J.  Lewis 
Francis  II,  Peoples 
Fred  Weidman 

DANVILLE  . 

James  L.  Howland 

EASTON 

Roger  M.  Decker 
Marvin  Miller 

EDINBORO 

John  Henley 

ELMHURST 

C.  W.  Franc 

EQUINUNK 

Vincent  Barsder 

ERIE 

Stephen  Belavoric 
John  Bleil 
Charles  Buetikofer 

FACTORYVILLE 

Stella  Azarsky 
A.  L,  Carpenter 
Matthew  ltudat 

FA  I R VI E W 

II.  A.  Webber 
GALETON 

A.  II.  Grant 

GENESEE 

Martin  Groves 

J.  G.  Morris 

GIBSON 

K.  B.  Huften 
GRANVILLE  SUMMIT 
F.  E.  Fitch 

GREAT  BEND 
James  Doran 
HALLSTEAD 

R.  C.  French 
HAMLIN 
Elmer  J.  Fedor 
HERRICK  CENTER 
C.  D.  Fisher 
HONESDALE 
Charles  Dennis  &  Son 
W.  G.  Garrett 
Margaret  A.  Maloney 
JERMYN 

Henry  & 

Eleanor  W.  Arnold 

KINGSLEY 

E.  N.  Hammond 

LAKE  ARIEL 

Michael  Gormiski 
Egnacy  Wycka 

LAWRENCEVILLE 

Bert  Briggs 

H.  R.  Pettigrew 

LITTLE  MEADOWS 

F.  II.  Russell 

MANSFIELD 

Dorna  Austin  ‘ 

MEADVILLE 

Clyde  A.  Brunner 

MILLERTON 

Frank  Doughty 

MOSCOW 

W.  T.  Jvendrew 

S.  G.  Webster 
NELSON 

E.  A,  Baxter 


NORTH  EAST 

Roger  P.  Bisbee 

NORTH  END 

George  M.  Sandercock 
Dana  T.  Sink 
POYNTELLE 
Frank  Snedeker  . 
PRESTON  PARK 
Constant  Blanchard 
J.  R.  Burdick 
RANSOM 
John  Tannler 
ROULETTE 
M.  A.  Wormuth 
SABI NSV 1 LLE 
John  Spaulding 
SAEGFRTOWN 
Thofftas  Brown 


SAEGERSTOWN 

A.  E.  Lewis 

SAYLORSBURG 

Eugene  Smith 

SCRANTON 

Anna  E.  Avery 

SHINGLEHOUSE 

E.  A.  Blauvelt 

F.  E.  Rogers 

SPARTANSBURG 

Phil  Blakesiee 
STOCKERTOWN 
Eber  D.  White 
SUGARGROVE 
E.  J.  Rosequist 
SUGAR  RUN 
T.  E,  McGuire 
SUSQUEHANNA 

G.  A.  Carr 
George  Coon 

E.  D.  Foliett, 

A,  H.  Swingle 
David  A.  Taylor 
TOWANDA 

Q.  E.  Newell 
TROY 

George  Dunbar 
C.  C.  Rei  chard 

TUNKHANNOCK 

F.  B.  Dickinson 
James  Mahanna 
Lewis  Stark 

UNION  CITY 

Eva  Blakslee 

WAPOX 

Kenneth  Browning 
WASHINGTON 
CROSSING 
Elmer  F.  Fell 
WATERFORD 
Joseph  Goszkieivicz 
WATROUS 
Edward  Slipcevie 
WAYMART 
If,  E.  Snedeker 
WELLSBORO 
Arthur  Walbridge 
WELLSBURG 
Miss  E.  L.  Burk 
WESTFIELD 
John  W.  Clark 
WILKES  BARRE 
Gaspere  Travigline 

NEW 

JERSEY 

ANNANDALE 

A.  VanNuis 

BERLIN 

William  U.  Bentley 
BEVANS 
Vernon  S.  Jones 
BELLEMEAD 
Henry  Raymond 
BELVIDERE 
Hervie  Beers 
BLAIRSTOWN 
Smith  &  Billings 
CALDWELL 
Samuel  Schubert 
COPENHAGEN 
Marcus  Ilodge 
DEERFIELD  STREET 
Benjamin  Lugent 
EGG  HARBOR  CITY 
Elmer  H.  Betts 
Dora  A.  Wilbur 
ELIZABETH 
II.  B.  Staltonstali 
ELIZABETHTOWN 
Oliver  E.  & 

Mary  E.  Ezro 
FLgMINRTON 
Peter  Kulina 
Steve  Torrent 
FORDS 

Joseph  F.  Kaletay 
FREEHOLD 
Joseph  &  Kate  Feld 
GLENWOOD 
Fred  V.  Ferber 
HAMPTON 
George  S.  Smith 
Fred  Tucholke 
JOHNSONBURG 
Polhemus  &  Tims 
LAKEWOOD 
Izrael  Kaplan 
LINDENWOLO 
Garry  Ryerson 
LITTLE  FALLS 
John  J.  Slavik 
Miller  &  YanWinUe 
15.  VanDuyne 
MONROEVILLE 
Harry  Vanl.ee  r 
MONTVALE 
Margaret  Telchedcr 
MORRISTOWN 
Warren  Kinney 


MOUNT  HOLLY 

Albert  P.  & 

Emma  G.  Stevenson 

NESHANIC 

Jacques  Rieur 

NESHANIC  STATION 

A.  Prentkt 
Charles  Wenzel 

NORTH  BRANCH 

Efrem  Giiisleri 
Julia  W.  Scarborough 

OATEOSON 

J.  VanSteyn 

OLD  BRIDGE 

James  V.  Holmes 

OLDWICK 

J.  M.  LaTourette 
PATERSON 
Edward  Brovarone 
PHILLIPSBURG 
John  Ungar 
PITTSTOWN 
Albert  Case 
RINGOES 
Frank  Johnson 
ROSELLE  PARK 
Joseph  H.  Messek 
SOMERVILLE 
J.  B.  Vredenburgh 
SOUTH  BRANCH 
John  Kanach 
SUSSEX 

Arthur  Ernest  Clark 
Simon  Wilson 
TITUSVILLE 
Charles  W.  Daggett 
TRENTON 
George  IT.  & 

Mary  E.  Combs 
Samuel  L.  Conrad 
Samuel  Green 
Martin  Lawrence 
Leonard  A,  Maas 
George  E.  Snook 
John  Sortino 

WASHINGTON 

George  Kennedy 

WEEHAWKEN 

E.  A.  Harms 

WOODSTOWN 

Thomas  F.  Eller 
Lewis  Davis 

OTHER 

STATES 

DAS  PALOS, 
CALIFORNIA 

Harold  R.  .Mott. 

ELKINS,  WEST 
VIRGINIA 

Claude  Thomas 

GRAND  BAY. 
ALABAMA 

II.  E.  Munger 

LAWRENCE. 

MICHIGAN 

Gilford  W.  Wright 

LEE.  MASSACHUSETTS 

Fletcher  J.  Murtlow 

LIMA.  OHIO 

E.  R.  Kite 

LOS  ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA 

U.  S.  Gast 

NORTH  BENNINGTON. 
VERMONT 

Charles  B.  Allen 

RENSSELAER. 

INDIANA 

J.  A.  Keister 

MIAMI.  FLORIDA 

Albert  F.  Schneider 

PITTSFIELD. 

MASSACH  USETTS 

Charles  Score 

POULTNEY.  VERMONT 

Lillie  M.  Scott 

ROSEBURGj  OREGON 

William  W.  Ackley 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Lester  Smith 

SAN  DIEGO. 

CALI  FORNIA 

Alfred  W.  Hills 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA 

Herbert  D.  Scott 

SAYANNAH.  GEORGIA 

George  Springle 

SIOUX  FALLS. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Fannie  E.  Senn 

TUCSON,  ARIZONA 

A.  O.  Erickson 

WELLS.  VERMONT 

John  Lindsay 

WEST  rAWLET. 
VFRM0N1 

.Martin  J.  Nelson 


NEW  MILFORD 

David  E.  Evans 
Frank  J.  Parker 


—  The  cooperative  owned  and  controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York, 
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THE  WAV  TO  REDUCE  TAXES 

OR  15  years  or  more  the  Republicans  have  criti¬ 
cised  New  Deal  policies,  including  bureaucratic 
government,  over-regulation  of  business  and  agri¬ 
culture,  high  income  taxes,  and  labor  monopoly. 
They  were  right,  and  Republicans  rode  into  office 
last  election  because  a  majority  of  voters  are  sick 
and  tired  of  such  policies. 

Yet  now  some  leading  Republicans  in  Congress 
are  talking  and  acting  on  the  same  old  New  Deal 
policies.  One  Republican  senator  from  Michigan 
was  reported  as  stating  the  other  morning  that  he 
was  opposed  to  a  major  across-the-board  reduction 
in  income  taxes  because  it  would  not  please  people 
with  small  incomes,  and  Republicans  needed  the 
votes  of  such  people!  Yet  any  good  economist  knows 
that  the  heavy  income  taxes  on  business,  and  on 
high  as  well  as  low  incomes,  are  holding  back  the 
capital  that  otherwise  would  go  into  business  enter¬ 
prises,  making  jobs  and  prosperity  for  everyone. 

The  politicans  say  now  that  they  cannot  reduce 
taxes  very  much  because  the  budget  must  be  bal¬ 
anced  and  the  national  debt  reduced.  That  is  right. 
But  the  politicians  don’t  have  the  courage  to  tackle 
the  real  problem,  and  that  is  to  reduce  government 
work  and  fire  at  least  a  million  employees. 

In  1933,  when  the  New  Dealers  took  over,  there 
were  only  571,000  Federal  employees;  there  are  now 
over  2,000,000.  Preceding  World  War  II,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Budget  was  only  $9,000,000,000,  but  now  the 
President  has  asked  for  $37,500,000,000,  or  more 
than  four  times  what  it  was  before  the  war. 

There  really  is  only  one  way  to  handle  a  politician 
when  he  puts  party  and  his  own  selfish  interests 
ahead  of  country,  and  that  is  not  to  permit  govern¬ 
ment  to  have  such  a  large  part  in  our  affairs. 

AGAINST  THEIR  OWN  INTERESTS 

AST  summer  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
organized  a  subsidiary  called  the  National  Farm 
Labor  Union.  This  union  will  try  to  get  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  3  million  farm  workers. 

How  short-sighted  is  the  consumer,  particularly 
those  who  are  represented  by  organized  labor! 
Labor  leaders  don’t  seem  to  realize  even  now  that 
high-priced  labor  is  the  chief  cost  in  the  production 
of  food. 

According  to  the  last  census,  there  are  about  6 
million  farms  in  the  United  States.  Of  this  total, 
650,000,  or  about  10  percent,  produce  more  than 
half  of  our  total  food  and  fibre,  and  hired  labor  on 
these  larger  farms  do  over  half  of  the  work. 

Since  1939  the  wages  of  hired  help  on  farms  has 
increased  385%,  or  nearly  four  times.  Because  labor 
costs  are  the  heaviest  costs  on  most  of  the  larger 
farms,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  food  prices  will  con¬ 
tinue  high  as  long  as  labor  insists  on  more  and 
more  wages. 

OUT  W  ITH  DESTRUCTIVE  CRITICS 

R.  A.  JAMES  HALL,  our  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  staff  member  who  has  been  calling  on 
farmers  every  day  for  several  weeks  to  find  out 
what  they  are  thinking  about,  has  yet  to  meet  a 
single  farmer  who  disapproves  of  th'e  Dairymen’s 
League  action  in  December  in  buying  butter  to  sup¬ 
port  the  farmers’  milk  prices.  The  same  has  been 
true  for  letters  we  have  received  from  farmers  on 
the  League’s  action. 

In  going  into  the  market  to  buy  butter,  the 
League  officials  acted  on  legal  advice  and  in  good 
faith,  and  what  they  did  saved  dairymen  of  the 
New  York  milk  shed,  both  in  and  out  of  the  League, 
$600,000.  Time  and  again,  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  has  followed  exactly  the  same  policy  in 
buying  up  products  in  order  to  maintain  farm 
prices. 

I  am  getting  a  little  fed  up  with  destructive 
critics  who  are  always  trying  to  stir  up  trouble 
by  being  “agin  everything”,  but  this  time  dairymen 
recognized  the  critics  for  what  they  are  and  gave 
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their  approval  of  an  organization  and  its  leaders 
who  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions  and  did 
what  they  could  to  maintain  milk  prices  from  de¬ 
clining  far  below  the  costs  of  production. 

WASHINGTON  SAW  THE 
POSSIBILITIES 

NE  of  our  friends  sends  us  an  interesting  note 
commenting  upon  the  fact  that  George  Wash¬ 
ington  was  interested  in  the  early  attempts  to  mas¬ 
ter  locomotion  by  air.  Probably  the  first  ascent  by 
a  balloon  in  America  was  in  1792.  It  was  made  by 
one  Jean  Blanchard,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  already 
crossed  the  English  Channel  in  a  balloon.  When 
Blanchard  came  to  America,  George  Washington, 
our  first  President,  gave  him  a  letter  which  he 
carried  in  his  pocket,  which  read: 

“The  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Blanchard,  proposing  to 
ascend  ....  from  Philadelphia  ....  this  day  .... 
and  to  descend  in  such  places  as  circumstances  may 
render  most  convenient  ....  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  (should)  oppose  no  hindrance  or  mo¬ 
lestation  to  the  said  Mr.  Blanchard. 

“Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  .... 

George  Washington.” 

What  would  George  Washington  think  now  if  he 
could  know  how  rapidly  man  is  mastering  the  air. 
Maybe  he  does  know! 

ONE  HARD  JOB  LESS 

EVERAL  times  during  this  mild  winter  I  have 
thought  how  dairymen  would  be  worrying  if  they 
had  to  put  ice  up,  as  all  of  us  once  had  to  do  before 
the  days  of  mechanical  refrigeration.  I  am  glad 
that  the  cold,  hard,  worrying  job  of  ice  harvesting 
is  a  thing  of  the  past  on  most  dairy  farms. 

MACHINERY  WILL 
INCREASE  PRODUCTION 

HERE  are  now,”  said  Governor  I.  W.  Duggan 
*  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  in  a  recent 
speech,  “in  the  United  States  25  percent  more  trac¬ 
tors,  45  percent  more  grain  combines,  60  percent 
more  tractor  cultivators,  55  percent  more  corn 
pickers,  100  percent  more  tractor  corn  and  cotton 
planters,  140  percent  more  pick-up  hay  balers  than 
there  were  in  1942.” 

We  all  know  that  this  increased  use  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  will  continue.  Labor  is  gradually  licking 
itself  by  the  constant  demand  for  higher  and  higher 
wages.  Both  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer  will 
meet  the  problem  by  using  more  machinery.  Ma¬ 
chinery  to  fit  our  Northeast  conditions  better  is 
coming  fast. 

More  and  better  farm  equipment  will  result  in 
many  fundamental  changes.  Many  ’farms  will  be 
larger,  and  there  will  be  more  and  more  custom 
hiring  of  farm  machinery  and  more  cooperative  use 
of  it.  We  will  produce  more  and  not  less  food; 
hence  our  marketing  problems  will  be  more  acute 
"  than  ever.  This  marketing  problem  must  be  met 
by  advertising  and  publicity  campaigns  to  teach 
the  consumer  to  eat  more  of  the  right  foods,  such 
as  dairy  and  poultry  products,  fruit  and  vegetables. 

DDT  KILLS  WASPS  IN  CHURCHES 

THERE  is  an  old  chestnut  about  the  country 
preacher  in  whose  Sunday  suit  the  wasps  built  a 
nest  while  it  hung  in  the  clothes  press.  When  the 
minister  started  to  warm  up  with  his  sermon,  the 
wasps  warmed  up  too,  and  every  moment  or  two  the 
poor  man  would  pause  with  a  distrait  look  and  slap 
himself  in  various  places  on  his  anatomy.  Finally 
it  got  to  be  just  too  much,  and  he  said: 

“Brethren  and  sistern,  I  may  have  the  love  of 
God  in  my  heart,  ‘but  the  devil  is  certainly  in  my 
breeches.” 


That  old  yarn  came  to  mind  when  I  read  a  news¬ 
paper  release  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Leiby  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  stating  that  DDT  aerosol  bombs  are  being 
used  successfully  to  kill  off  wasps  which  swarm  in 
many  rural  churches  in  the  winter  when  the  church 
is  warmed  up. 

MANURE  SPREADING  PROBLEMS 

HAT  is  more  discouraging  than  to  get  a  heavy 
load  of  manure  on  the  spreader  and  then  have 
the  old  wornout  machine  break  down?  That  is 
what  is  happening  to  hundreds  of  manure  spreaders 
this  winter,  with  the  result  that  the  tough  job  of 
handling  manure  is  now  twice  as  hard  on  many 
farms  because  new  spreaders  are  unavailable  and 
it  is  not  even  possible  to  get  repair  parts. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  with  the  spreaders  and 
labor  shortages,  some  farmers  are  spreading  ma¬ 
nure  by  hand  or  letting  it  pile  up  in  the  barnyard. 
Moving  manure  in  the  spring  when  other  work  is 
pressing  will  not  be  easy.  Moreover,  i‘esearch,  ex¬ 
tended  over  many  years,  shows  that  manure  loses 
some  of  its  value  if  it  is  not  spread  every  day  or  at 
least  frequently. 

Factory  production,  however,  is  picking  up.  By 
next  year  the  equipment  situation  should  be  easier. 

FOR  SHORTER  FARM  HOURS 

“In  regard  to  your  statement  on  the  front  page 
of  the  January  4th  issue,  ‘Hours  on  farms  are  long’, 
now  that  farm  surpluses  are  in  sight  I  believe  that 
the  farmers  should  learn  a  lesson  from  industry 
and  cut  production  by  working  fewer  hours  each 
day.  If  the  farmers  work  longer  hours  to  pile  up 
greater  surpluses,  they  cut  their  own  throats.  From 
now  on  I  believe  farmers  can  make  more  profit  by 
working  shorter  hours — but  how  can  we  get  ah 
farmers  to  do  that?” — S.  F.  B.,  N.  Y. 

ANY  farmers  will  agree  with  S.F.B.  The  only 
possible  remedy  is  stronger,  more  united  farm 
organization,  working  on  a  constructive  program. 
Certainly  there  is  not  much  point  in  working  longei 
and  longer  hours  for  a  smaller  and  smaller  income. 

YOU  OWN  A.  A. 

“Dear  Editor:-  Your  paper  has  been  coming  into 
our  family  for  so  many  years  that  we  feel  we  own 
it.  It  contains  so  much  of  profit  and  pleasure.” 

—L.  I.,  Pa. 

NE  of  the  big  compensations  of  an  editor’s  job 
are  the  many  letters  like  the  above  that  are  re¬ 
ceived.  But  such  letters  also  make  us  conscious  of 
our  duty  and  responsibility  to  you.  We  particularly 
liked  the  above  letter  because  the  writer  said  that 
she  felt  that  she  owned  the  American  Agriculturist. 
That’s  exactly  right,  for  all  of  your  staff  feel  that 
you  do  own  it. 

GUEST  EDITORIAL 

E  HAVE  been  scolded  for  referring  to  pari 
mutuel  gambling  as  vice.  We  are  reminded 
that  it  is  legalized  in  this  state  (California).  Yes, 
we  know,  legalized  vice. 

“There  are  a  good  many  things  against  pari 
mutuel  gambling. 

“One  is  the  sort  of  people  who  profiteer  from  it. 

“Another  is  the  suckers  who  lose  by  it. 

“The  idea  of  teaching  people  to  expect  to  get 
something  without  working  for  it  is  a  vice.” — John 
E.  Pickett,  Editor,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Yes,  John,  we  have  legalized  betting  and  gambl¬ 
ing  in  New  York  and  in  other  states,  and  it  is  just 
as  wrong  here  as  it  is  in  California! 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

ENNETT  CERF  tells  a  story  about  a  judge 
who  eyed  his  prisoner  disapprovingly  and  said: 

“Why  did  you  beat  your  wife?”' 

“It  was  a  sudden  impulse,”  explained  the  prisoner. 

“Very  well,”  said  the  judge,  “on  a  sudden  impulse 
I’m  going  to  put  you  in  the  cooler  for  thirty  days.” 

“O.K.,”  said  the  prisoner  sadly,  “but  you  are  cer¬ 
tainly  raising  heck  with  our  honeymoon!” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

X  MONG  the  biggest  problems  ahead  for  farmers  are  those  caused  by  the 
■‘•■Steagall  Amendment  which  requires  government  price  supports  on  most  farm 
products  until  January  1,  1948.  The  idea  was  to  give  farmers  a  breathing  spell 
in  which  to  get  production  on  a  normal  basis,  but  the  law  is  complicating  the 
situation  instead  of  remedying  it. 

PROBLEM  ML  I  has  developed  because  the  parity  price  for  farm  pro- 

ducts  is  figured  from  the  price  at  some  previous  per¬ 
iod.  Efficiency  in  production  of  some  farm  products  has  increased  faster  than 
others.  Therefore,  in  some  cases  90%  of  parity  is  high  enough  to  encourage  pro¬ 
duction  beyond  needs;  for  example,  potatoes  and  eggs.  In  other  cases,  for  ex¬ 
ample  milk,  90%  of  parity  is  too  low  to  encourage  farmers  to  maintain  pro¬ 
duction. 


PROBLEM  NO.  2  concerns  freedom.  In  the  case  of  potatoes,  the  gov- 

ernment  has  stated  that  when  government  funds  are 
used  to  maintain  the  price  of  potatoes,  then  the  government  has  the  authority 
to  restrict  acreage  when  overproduction  threatens.  There  are  some  who  dispute 
this  right,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  doesn’t  make  sense  to  use  taxes  to  main¬ 
tain  prices  on  a  quantity  greater  than  consumers  can  possibly  use.  Many  poul- 
trymen  are  certain  that  price  support  at  90%  of  parity  will  bring  production 
control  to  the  poultry  industry,  and  the  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers  Council 
has  asked  for  lower  support  prices. 

PROBLEM  NO.  3  revolves  around  the  question  of  who  is  going  to 

cut  production  if  acreage  control  is  revived.  Are 
we  going  to  have  a  blanket  percentage  reduction  to  cover  all  areas  and  all 
growers,  both  efficient  and  inefficient  ?  Is  there  any  man  or  group  of  men  smart 
enough  to  decide  this  question? 

Many  farmers  dislike  price  supports,  yet  they  worry  as  to  what  will  happen 
when  they  are  discontinued.  However,  thoughtful  farmers  are  concluding  that 
price  supports  are  creating  serious  problems,  and  that  the  sooner  they  are 
abandoned  the  sooner  we  will  get  back  on  a  sound  market  basis.  But  the  com¬ 
mittments  made  in  the  Steagall  Amendment  are  regarded  as  binding  on  our  gov¬ 
ernment  and  they  will  not  be  changed  unless  there  is  an  overwhelming  sentiment 
for  a  change  on  the  part  of  farmers. 

SURPLUSES.  The  market  situation  on  three  crops — cabbage,  onions,  and 

potatoes — is  far  from  encouraging.  Stocks  of  cabbage  on 
hand  in  New  York  State  Jan.  1,  were  about  2 y2  times  average,  and  New  York 
had  94%  of  all  cabbage  reported  on  that  date.  The  intended  cabbage  acreage 
in  the  early  spring  area  is  the  same  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

U.  S.  Onion  stocks  on  hand  January  1  were  the  second  largest  for  the  date 
reported — nearly  double  a  year  ago  and  about  50%  above  the  average  for  1936- 
45.  Onions  in  common  storage  are  not  keeping  well  and  the  outlook  for  grow¬ 
ers  is  not  good. 

U.  S.  potato  stocks  on  hand  January  1  were  one-third  larger  than  normal 
Potatoes  are  being  offered  for  livestock  feed,  and  authorization  has  been  given 
to  dump  some  potatoes  held  under  government  loans  and  which  are  deterior¬ 
ating  in  quality. 

Upgrading  our  diet  by  growing  more  animal  products  and  fewer  cash  crops 
is  the  logical  way  to  avoid  surpluses. 

MILK  PRIUE  LOWER.  Consumers  in  most  areas  are  paying  1  cent  a 
^ — i  quart  less  for  milk.  It  has  been  predicted  that 
the  price  will  be  reduced  another  cent  on  Marbh  1  and  another  cent  April  1. 
In  spite  of  the  fine  imposed  on  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  four  of  its  officers, 
a  vast  majority  of  dairymen  whom  we  have  questioned  still  approve  the  action. 

In  coming  months  the  worth  of  dairymen’s  cooperatives  will  be  measured  by 
results  in  slowing  down  the  drop  in  milk  prices.  Milk  is  still  a  cheap  food.  Price 
i  eductions  to  dairymen  coming  more  rapidly  than  conditions  warrant  will  have 
two  bad  effects:  they  will  discourage  milk  production,  and  farmers  will  be  poor 
customers  for  the  products  of  industry. 


MY  NEIGHBOR  keeps  on  rushing 
’round  despite  the  snow  that’s  on  the 
ground;  he  acts  as  if  he  doesn’t  know 
that  winter’s  time  to  take  things  slow. 

From  early  morn  ’til  sun  goes  down,  he 
can’t  find  time  to  go  to  town,  he’s  always 
finding  endless  jobs  from  feeding  hogs  to 
scooping  cobs ;  his  place  looks  neat,  I 
must  admit,  he  puts  so  blamed  much 
work  on  it  so  he  can  beat  us  in  the  race 
to  have  a  better  looking  place.  But  if  hs 
keeps  on  working  hard  a-cleanin’  up  his 
barn  and  yard,  he  won’t  be  fit  to  do  a 
thing  when  it  is  time  to  work  next  spring. 

Now  I  believe  a  man  should  sit  and 
figure  things  ahead  a  bit;  when  weather’s 
cold  and  winds  do  blow  and  everything 
is  piled  with  snow,  it’s  smart  to  study 
up  on  feed  and  make  your  plans  to  buy 
some  seed.  Altho  I  didn’t  have  much 
school,  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  fool,  so  I 
am  readin’  bulletins  ’bout  hybrid  corn 
and  vitamins;  and  when  warm  weather 
comes  once  more  my  back  and  legs  will 
not  be  sore,  I’ll  know  just  what  I  want 

to  do  and  will  not  have  to  fret  and  stew.  And  meanwhile  I  won’t  haye  no  fei 
that  I  will  freeze  my  nose  and  ears. 


'S. 


! 


’COMPLETE 
60-PAGE  TRACTOR  GUIDE 


•  Saves  you  repair  bills! 

•  Helps  you  get  more* 
work  out  of  your 
tractor,  at  less  cost! 


TRACTOR 

guide 


1IIANT  to  make  your  tractor  last 
"■longer  .  .  .  get  more  out  of  the  fuel 
you  buy  for  it? 

Then,  send  for  Gulf’s  FREE  Farm 
Tractor  Guide. 

This  60-page  book,  filled  with  pic¬ 
tures  and  diagrams,  is  a  complete  hand¬ 
book  on  tractor  operation. 

Chock-full  of  practical  information 

It  tells  you  how  to  care  for  air  cleaner, 
cooling  system,  ignition,  valves,  power 
transmission,  vital  engine  parts,  steer¬ 
ing  assembly,  tires,  battery,  all  parts 
of  your  tractor. 

It  contains  an  easy-to-use  trouble¬ 
shooting  guide  to  tell  you  quickly 
what’s  the  matter  when  your  tractor 
balks,  or  doesn’t  work  properly. 

It  has  complete,  large-scale  lubrica¬ 


tion  diagrams,  detailed  lubrication 
charts. 

You  should  have  a  copy  of  Gulf’s 
Farm  Tractor  Guide  if  your  tractor 
is  an: 


Allis-Chalmers 

Baker 

Case 

Caterpillar 

Cletrac 

Co-op 

Eagle 

Ford 

Graham-Bradley 


Huber 

International 
John  Deere 
Massey-Harris 
McCormick-Deering 
Minneapolis-Moline 
Oliver-Hart-Parr 
Silver  King 
Wallis 


It  will  help  you  keep  your  tractor  on 
the  job,  and  out  of  the  repair  shop. 

This  Farm  Tractor  Guide  is  abso¬ 
lutely  FREE!  No  obligation.  Mail  this 
coupon  for  your  copy  today! 


Are  lice  pestering  your 
stabled  stock? 

Then,  get  Gulf  Livestock  Spray ! 

Spray  it  on  as  directed  on  the  con¬ 
tainer;  brush  it  thoroughly  through 
the  hair  with  an  ordinary  scrubbing 
brush,  to  kill  lice  and  eggs.  Use  about 
2}/%  oz.  per  cow,  less  on  calves  and 
younger  stock. 

Buy  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  at  gen¬ 
eral  and  feed  stores  and  at  Gulf 
Stations ;  also  at  many  milk-gathering 
stations. 


Fill  Out  This  Coupon  HOW! 


Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Room  3800,  Gulf  Building, 

Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  my  FREE  copy  of  Gulf’s  Farm 
Tractor  Guide.  I  understand  there’s  no  obligation. 

Name _ _ _ 


Address, 
City _ 


_  State, 


I  have  a_ 


.traetof 
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Fertilizer  Facts 


Mi 


•  ANY  FARMERS  ask  for  fer¬ 
tilizer  recommendations  for  a 
particular  crop  or  in  some 
cases  for  an  entire  rotation. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  this  is  a 
difficult  assignment: 

1.  Soil  types  vary  by  areas,  by 
farms,  and  even  in  the  same  field  you 
may  find  considerable  variation  in  soil. 

2.  The  amount  and  quality  of  manure 
and  fertilizer  that  has  been  added  to  a 
field  will  affect  its  needs  for  the  com¬ 
ing  crop. 

Superphosphate— The  statement  is 
often  made  that  a  farm  that  is  heavily 
stocked  with  animals  needs  no  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  other  than  1  or  2 
pounds  of  superphosphate  per  cow  per 
day  to  reinforce  the  manure.  That 
should  be  done  but  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  evident  that  a  deficiency  of 
nitrogen  often  limits  the  size  of  the 
corn  crop  and  that  one  of  the  cheapest 
ways  of  increasing  the  hay  and  pasture 
crops  is  to  use  commercial  fertilizer. 
Cash  Crops— Most  farmers  who  grow 
cash  crops  use  commercial  fertilizer. 
At  present  prices  it  is  good  business  to 
furnish  a  crop  with  all  the  plant  food 
it  can  use. 

Application— On  cultivated  cash  crops 
the  method  of  applying  the  fertilizer  is 
important.  Where  a  heavy  application 
is  used,  about  half  the  fertilizer  is 
plowed  under  or  broadcast  on  top  of 
the  seed  bed;  the  other  half  is  used  at 
the  time  of  planting,  and  best  results 
have  been  secured  by  putting  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  bands  at  the  sides  of  the  row 
rather  than  in  the  row. 

High  Analysis— There  has  been  a 
steady  trend  toward  high  analysis  in 
fertilizer.  You  get  the  same  plant  food 
from  a  half  ton  of  10-20-10  that  you  do 
from  a  ton  of  5-10-5,  and  you  will  find 
that  it  is  cheaper. 

When  you  apply  manure  and  fertiliz¬ 
er,  take  the  point  of  view  that  you  are 
fertilizing  the  land  rather  than  that 
you  are  fertilizing  the  crop  you  are 
planning  to  grow  this  year. 

—  a.a.  — 

FERTILIZING  FRUIT 

HA.  ROLLINS,  University  of  Con- 
•  necticut  holds  that  “too  often  fruit 
trees  are  fertilized  more  by  rule  of 
thumb  than  by  actual  need.  It  is  only 
reasonable  to  expect  that  trees  of  a 
given  age  and  size  on  the  best  orchard 
soils  will  maintain  good  vigor  with  less 
fertilizer  than  trees  of  the  same  size 
on  lighter,  poorer  soils. 


will  increase  yield  to  a  point  that  re-, 
turns  a  handsome  profit. 

Here  are  some  things  to  keep  in 
mind : 

1.  More  and  more  commercial  seed 
treatments  are  available.  Use  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  directions  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers. 

2.  Some  seed  has  been  treated  be¬ 
fore  you  buy  it.  However,  do  not  as¬ 
sume  that  this  has  been  done.  Check 
to  be  sure. 

3.  Different  diseases  of  various  crops 
need  different  materials  for  treatment. 

Be  sure  to  use  a  treatment  recommend¬ 
ed  for  the  crop  you  are  planting. 

4.  Some  diseases  cannot  be  controlled 
by  seed  treatments.  Know  what  dis¬ 
eases  you  are  controlling  by  treatment 
and  figure  out  other  methods  to  con¬ 
trol  other  diseases. 

5.  A  point  has  been  reached  where 
seed  treatments  are  available  for  most 
farm  crops,  including  cereal  grains, 
corn,  vegetables  and  flower  seeds,  cab¬ 
bage  and  related  crops,  and  potatoes. 

Don’t  underestimate  the  importance 
of  seed  treatment. 

—  a.a.  — 

FIGURING  GRAIN  IN 
BINS 

TO  FIND  the  number  of  bushels  of 
grain  in  a  bin,  or  in  fact,  any  farm 
product  contained  in  a  bin,  figure  the 
cubic  contents  in  inches,  then  divide 
by  2747.7,  the  number  of  cubic  inches  y°u  have  30  cows  and  y°u  are  gomf  to 
in  a  heaped  bushel.  feed  them  40  pounds  of  silage  a  day. 

To  get  the  cubic  contents  in  inches,  That  will  make  a  daily  feedmg  of 
multiply  the  length  in  feet  by  width  pounds  of  silage,  and  inasmuch  as  sil- 
in  feet,  then  by  the  average  depth  of  age  weighs  about  40  pounds  per  cubic 
the  contents  in  feet.  This  will  give  foot  you  will  be  feeding  30  cubic  feet 
you  the  cubic  feet  in  a  bin;  then  mul-  every  day.  If  you  feed  at  least  3  inches 


FLORIDA  PHOSPHATE — This  is  just  a  part  of  one  of  the  big  superphosphate  plants  in 
Polk  County,  Florida.  The  phosphate  rock  is  usually  found  from  10  to  15  feet  below 
the  surface.  It  is  claimed  that  Florida's  mines  contain  enough  phosphate  to  last 

500  years. 


divide  by  2  to  get  the  average  width 
of  the  crib.  A  level  bushel  (not  heaped) 
contains  2150.4  cubic  inches. 


-a.a. — 


FIGURING  CORRECT 
SILO  DIAMETER 

IT  IS  important  that  a  silo  have  a  di¬ 
ameter  small  enough  so  that  at  least 
3  inches  of  silage  is  fed  every  day; 
otherwise  you  may  get  spoilage.  Feed¬ 
ing  2  inches  of  silage  would  be  enough 
in  winter,  but  3  inches  is  better  for 
summer  feeding. 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  figure  the 
correct  diameter.  For  example,  suppose 


tiply  this  by  1728,  the  number  of  cubic 
inches  in  a  cubic  foot  and  divide  the 
result  by  2747.7. 

If  you  measure  the  corn  in  a  crib 
with  flared  sides,  add  the  width  of  the 
top  and  the  width  of  the  bottom  and 


in  depth  every  day,  that  is  .25  of  a  foot. 

The  approximate  capacity  of  a  cyl¬ 
inder  (in  this  case  the  silo)  can  be 
figured  by  the  following  formula:  The 
radius  squared  multiplied  by  3,  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  height  of  the  cylinder. 


ESTIMATING  SILAGE  IN  SILO 


H 


ERE 


ARE  some  facts  that  you 
need  to  know  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  silage  in  your  silo.  A  cubic 
foot  of  silage  weighs  about  40  pounds. 
Therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  get  the 
cubic  contents  of  your  silo,  multiply  by 
40  and  divide  by  2000  lbs.  (a  ton)  to 
get  the  approximate  number  of  tons. 

You  can  get  the  approximate  num¬ 
ber  of  cubic  feet  in  your  silo  by  mul- 
“Growers  will  do  well  to  ask  their  tiplying  the  radius  of  the  silo  (not  the 
trees  what  they  need.  In  other  words,  diameter)  by  itself;  multiply  the  pro- 
a  careful  examination  of  the  amount  of  duct  by  3  and  then  multiply  by  the 
growth  that  a  certain  block  of  trees  height  of  the  silage.  Take  for  example 
made  last  year,  and  other  observations,  a  sii0  16  feet  in  diameter  which  con- 
would  be  the  best  guide  in  determining  tains  20  feet  of  silage.  The  radius  of 
the  amount  of  fertilizer,  especially  nit-  the  silo  is  8,  multiplied  by  itself  is  64, 
rogen,  needed  by  the  trees.  If  the  cover  multiplied  by  3  is  192.  This  multiplied 
crop  in  your  orchard  is  weak,  it  is  time  by  the  height  of  the  silage,  20  feet, 
that  you  did  something  about  it.  If  you  gives  3840  cubic  feet.  This  multiplied 
feel  that  the  sod  can  be  reasonably  well  by  40  gives  153,600  pounds  of  silage, 


improved  by  top-dressing  with  lime  and 
superphosphate,  that  may  be  a  desir¬ 
able  procedure. 

“However,  if  the  sod  is  very  weak  it 
may  be  advisable  to  reseed.  Ladino 
clover  should  be  considered  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  legume  cover  crop  if  reseeding 
is  done.  Growers  who  have  a  good  stand 
of  Ladino  clover  should  remember  that 
about  200  pounds  of  superphosphate 
and  100  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
per  acre  should  be  applied  once  in  two 
or  three  years  to  maintain  this  clover 
sod.” 

—  A.A.  — 

SEED  TREATMENT 

THE  JOB  of  treating  seed  to  control 
disease  is  becoming  more  and  more 
important.  The  cost  of  treating  seed 
which  is  always  relatively  small  may 
save  an  entire  crop,  and  in  most  cases 


divided  by  2000  gives  approximately 
76  tons  of  silage. 

The  problem  of  estimating  the  silage 
left  in  a  silo  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  silage  at  the  bottom  is  packed 
and  weighs  more  per  cubic  foot  than  it 


does  at  the  top.  The  table  below  is  a 
handy  reference. 

You  can  use  this  table  to  figure  the 
amount  of  silage  left  in  the  silo.  First, 
from  height  and  diameter  of  the  silo 
find  the  figure  that  tells  you  how  many 
tons  you  had  in  the  fall  after  the  silage 
had  settled.  Then  check  your  table  to 
see  how  many  tons  a  silo  would  hold 
if  it  were  the  height  of  the  number  of 
feet  of  silage  which  you  have  fed  out. 
This  figure  subtracted  from  the  amount 
you  had  when  you  started  will  be  the 
number  of  tons  you  had  left. 

Let’s  take  an  example:  Suppose  in 
the  fall  you  had  28  feet  of  silage  and 
your  diameter  of  your  silo  was  16  feet. 
In  the  table  you  will  see  that  you  had 
approximately  108  tons.  Now  suppose 
you  have  fed  20  feet  of  silage  and  have 
12  feet  left  in  the  silo.  Referring  again 
to  the  table  you  will  find  that  the  20 
feet  of  silage  weighed  67  tons.  Sub¬ 
tract  that  from  108  shows  that  you 
have  41  tons  left.  Save  this  table  so 
you  can  refer  to  it  at  any  time. 


CAPACITY  OF  SILOS  WITH  DIFFERENT  DIAMETERS  AND  DEPTHS  OF  SILAGE 


Depth  of  silage 
after  settling  2 

10 

Inside 

12 

Diameter 

14 

of  Silo  in 

IS 

Feet 

18 

20 

days  (Feet) 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

<  Tons 

Tons 

4 

3 

5 

7 

9 

11 

13 

8 

8 

11 

15 

20 

25 

31 

12 

13 

19 

25 

33 

42 

52 

16 

19 

28 

38 

49 

62 

77 

18 

23 

32 

44 

58 

73 

90 

20 

26 

38 

51 

67 

85 

105 

22 

30 

43 

59 

,77 

97 

120 

24 

34 

49 

66 

87 

110 

135 

26 

38 

55 

74 

97 

123 

152 

28 

42 

61 

83 

108 

137 

169 

30 

47 

67 

90 

119 

151 

187 

32 

51 

74 

100 

131 

166 

205 

34 

56 

80 

109 

143 

181 

224 

36 

61 

87 

118 

155 

196 

242 

38 

66 

94 

128 

167 

212 

262 

40 

70 

101 

138 

180 

229 

280 

In  this  case  we  know  all  the  figures 
except  the  radius.  We  will  let  “X” 
equal  the  radius.  Therefore,  the  for¬ 
mula  will  read,  X  squared  times  3, 
times  .25  feet  (representing  the  height 
of  the  cylinder)  equals  30  cu.  ft.  We 
can  solve  the  equation  to  find  X 
squared  by  multiplying  3  by  .25  which 
gives  .75,  then  dividing  30  by  .75  which 
gives  40.  X  squared  equals  40  and  the 
square  root  of  40  is  between  6  and  7. 
To  be  conservative  we  will  say  that 
with  30  cows,  the  diameter  of  the  silo 
should  not  be  more  than  12  feet  in 
order  to  be  sure  you  will  always  feed 
3  inches  of  silage  a  day. 

—  a.a.  — 

GESTATION  TARLE 


nn  HE  period  of  gestation  for  animals 

1  of  the  same  kind  varies  to 

some  ex- 

tent  but  the 

following  are  about  the 

averages : 

DAYS 

MONTHS 

Sheep  ..... 

. 148 

5 

Mare . 

. 340 

11 

Jennett  .. 

. . . 365 

12 

Cow  . 

. 283 

9Vz 

Ewe  . 

. 150 

5 

Goat  . 

. 150 

5 

Sow  . 

. 114 

4 

Dog  . 

.  60 

2 

Cat  . 

.  63 

2 

Rabbit  .. 

.  30 

1 

—  A.A.  — 

FIGURING  HAY  IN  MOW 
OR  STAUK 

ABOUT  THIS  TIME  of  year  most 
farmers  like  to  figure  the  tons  of 
hay  they  have  on  hand.  The  weight  of 
hay  in  relation  to  its  volume  varies 
according  to  the  type  of  hay,  and,  par¬ 
ticularly,  to  the  tightness  of  packing, 
which  in  turn  depends  primarily  on  the 
depth  of  the  mow. 

Mows— However,  as  a  general  average 
you  can  assume  that  512  cubic  feet  of 
hay  will  weigh  a  ton.  When  hay  is  in 
the  mow,  it  is  just  a  question  of  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  width  in  feet  by  the  length 
and  then  by  the  depth  to  get  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cubic  feet  in  the  mow,  and  then 
divide  the  result  by  512. 

Long  Stacks—  In  a  long  stack,  meas¬ 
ure  the  distance  in  feet  from  the 
ground  on  one  side  over  thfe  stack  to 
the  ground  on  the  other  side,  multiply¬ 
ing  by  the  width  of  the  stack,  then  by 
the  length  of  the  stack  and  divide  the 
result  by  .37  to  get  the  number  of  tons. 
Round  Stacks— For  a  round  stack, 
measure  the  circumference  and  divide 
by  6  to  get  the  approximate  radius; 
multiply  the  radius  by  itself  and  the 
product  by  the  height  of  the  stack  and 
divide  this  by  2  to  get  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  in  the  stack. 

If  your  hay  is  exceptionally  well 
packed,  you  can  figure  that  460  cubic 
feet  rather  than  512  may  equal  a  ton. 
—  a.a.  — 

100  barrels  of  potatoes  contain  about 
50  pounds  of  nitrogen,  14  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  100  pounds  of 
potash.  That’s  as  much  nitrogen  and 
potash  as  there  is  in  a  half  ton  of 
5-7-10  fertilizer. 
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Production  Credit 
Association  Becoming 
Fanner  Owned 

MORE  than  275  farmers  and  their 
wives  from  Suffolk  and  Nassau 
Counties  attended  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Riverhead  Production  Credit 
Association  on  January  3  at  Riverhead. 
The  annual  report  submitted  by  Her¬ 
bert  P.  Weissenfels,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Association,  showed  that  in  1946 
the  Association  extended  $1,321,000  in 
credit  to  Long  Island  farmers.  The 
secretary’s  report  also  showed  that 
associate  members  now  own  over 
$132,000  of  the  organization’s  stock. 
With  the  return  of  the  balance  of  the 
government  capital,  the  Riverhead 
Association  is  now  100  percent  owned. 

I.  W.  Duggan,  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  and  H.  M. 
Munger,  President  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  at  Springfield,  by  their 
speeches  added  greatly  to  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  members. 

In  addition  to  the  one  at  Riverhead, 
the  Production  Credit  Associations  at 
White  River,  Vermont,  and  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  have  realized  the 
goal  of  paying  off  Uncle  Sam  in  full. 
The  34  Production  Credit  Associations 
serving  the  Northeast  have  been  fully 
farmer-controlled  since  their  beginning 
in  1934,  and  since  then  have  been  di¬ 
recting  their  efforts  toward  complete 
farmer-ownership.  It  is  expected  that 
during  this  year  and  next  other  asso¬ 
ciations  will  also  pay  off  all  of  their 
government  capital. 

In  the  twelve  years  since  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  Production  Credit  Asso¬ 
ciations,  39,000  individual  farmers  in 
the  Northeast  have  used  this  short¬ 
term  credit  to  the  amount  of  $189,- 
379,000.  In  extending  this  service  the 
associations  have  charged  off  losses  of 
less  than  l-5th  of  1%  and  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  earnings  of  over  $2,300,000. 
As  of  December  31,  1946,  government- 
owned  stock  in  the  PCA  had  been  re¬ 
duced  from  a  peak  of  $5,500,000  to  $2,- 
900,000,  and  during  that  same  period 
the  members  have  increased  their  own¬ 
ership  to  over.  $2,500,000. 

Farmer  ownership,  together  with 
farmer  control,  assures  the  farmer  of 
a  more  permanent  credit  source  geared 
to  his  needs.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
the  farmer  officers  and  directors  of  the 
PCA’s  that  have  been  serving  the 
farmer  for  over  a  decade.  The  farmer 
wants  adaptable,  dependable  credit  and 
convenient  and  friendly  service  at  a 
low  cost,  in  bad  times  as  well  as  good. 
The  PCA’s  want  to  serve  the  farmer  in 
just  that  way,  and  through  cooperative 
effort  they  are  doing  it. 

—  a. a.  — 

DAIRYMEN  MUST 
ADVERTISE 

An  independent  research  organiza¬ 
tion  found  that  an  advertisement  by 
the  American  Dairy  Association  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  had  more 
women  readers  than  any  other  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  magazine.  For  every 
100  women  who  read  the  average  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  issue,  43  thoroughly 
read  the  ADA’s  hard-selling  message 
for  cheese.  Even  though  the  same  is¬ 
sue  was  filled  with  ads  featuring  new 
cars  and  other  products  of  high  inter¬ 
est  to  men,  male  readership  of  the  ADA 
ad  was  fully  25  percent  above  the  av¬ 
erage  of  all  other  advertisements. 

Dairymen  have  one  of  the  finest 
food  products  in  the  world.  Milk,  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  prices  are  on  the  decline, 
although  these  foods  are  just  as  good 
as  they  ever  were.  The  only  way  to 
avoid  the  disaster  of  lessened  consum¬ 
er  demand  and  low  prices  is  to  main¬ 
tain  strong  cooperative  marketing  or¬ 
ganizations  and  support  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  publicity  of  dairy  products  by 
such  fine  organizations  as  the  ADA 
and  the  National  Dairy  Council. 


PROPER  TIMING  OF  SPRAYS  AND  DUSTS 
IS  KEY  TO  EFFECTIVE  PEST  CONTROL 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  scientists  devised  this  low-boom  rig  for  ground  spraying  of  dead  apple  leaves.  With  this  attached  to  a 
vehicle  carrying  an  automatic  spray  tank  unit,  one  operator  can  cover  the  orchard  area  rapidly  even  under  low-hanging  branches. 
A  rig  of  this  type,  using  Du  Pont  KRENITE  Dinitro  spray,  materially  reduces  the  sources  of  scab  infection  when  growth  starts. 


Grower  experience  last  year  emphasized 
again,  in  many  ways,  that  proper  timing  is  half 
the  battle  in  effective  pest  control. 

For  example,  fruit  growers  can  control  red  mite, 
redbug,  fruit  tree  leaf  roller  and  several  other  in¬ 
sects  easier  in  the  dormant  stage  than  at  any 
other  time  of  year.  Dormant  sprays  of  paraffinic 
Dormant  Oils  kill  the  eggs  and  other  overwinter¬ 
ing  forms  and  prevent  rapid  build-up  of  these 
pests.  They  also  control  San  Jose,  terrapin,  scurfy 
and  lecanium  scale. 

Dormant  application  of  Du  Pont  krenite  Di¬ 
nitro  spray  . controls  aphids,  bud  moth,  pear  psylla 
and  oyster  shell  scale.  Used  as  ground  spray  it 
kills  overwintering  apple  scab  on  dead  leaves  un¬ 
der  the  trees.  All  these  pests  multiply  rapidly  and 
are  difficult  to  control  in  the  growing  season. 

Tomatoes  can  be  protected  from  fungus  diseases 
by  an  early  start  and  continuing  use  of  zerlate 
and  copper-a  Compound,  usually  beginning  about 
30  days  after  the  first  blossom  cluster.  With  pota¬ 
toes,  care  is  needed  when  growth  is  rapid  so  that 


dust  or  spray  applications  of  deenate  ddt  and 
fungicides  are  timed  to  give  adequate  protection 
to  new  growth. 

For  more  information  about  these  and  other 
Du  Pont  pest  control  products,  write  to  the 
Du  Pont  Company,  Grasselli  Chemicals  Dept., 
at  Wilmington  98,  Delaware,  or  350  Fifth  Ave., 
N.Y.  1,N.Y.;  Lyndonville,N.Y.;  or  Sodus,  N.Y. 


FOR  CONTROL  of  cab¬ 
bage  worms  and  cabbage 
looper,  DEENATE  DDT  is 
effective.  To  make  it  stick 
to  the  waxy  cabbage 
leaves  and  last  longer, 
add  Du  Pont  Spreader- 
Sticker. 


DU  PONT  PEST  CONTROL  PRODUCTS 


INSECTICIDES:  DEENATE*  DDT,  GRASSELLI*  Lead  Arsenate,  NUREXFORM*  Lead 
Arsenate,  LEXONE*  50  Insecticide,  LORO*  Contact  Insecticide,  Calcium  Arsenate,  Paris  Green, 
Oil  Sprays,  KRENITE*  Dinitro  Spray,  ALCOA**  Cryolite,  BLACK  LEAFf  40  and  155. 

FUNGICIDES:  FERMATE*and  ZERLATE*  Organic  Fungicides,  COPPER-A  Compound,  SUL- 
FORON*  and  SULFORON-X*  Wettable  Sulfurs,  Bordeaux  Mixture,  Lime  Sulfur,  Zinc  Sulfate 
(Flake),  KRENITE*  Dinitro  Spray. 

OTHER  MATERIALS:  Special  Dust  Mixtures,  2,4-D  WEED  KILLER,  AMMATE*  Weed  Killer, 
PARMONE*  Fruit  Drop  Inhibitor,  Du  Pont  Spreader-Sticker. 

*Reg.  Trade  Mark  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.) 
**Reg.  Trade  Mark  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
■f-ReR.  Trade  Mark  Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp. 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
...THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 
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to  QUALITY  HAY 


Only  Mother  Nature  herself  can  create  feeding  quality  in 
hay.  Ever  since  the  first  balers  back  in  1910,  Case  has  worked 
continually  on  practical  machines  and  methods  to  capture  and 
keep  the  goodness  of  hay  as  it  grows  in  the  meadow.  All  that 
agricultural  science  has  learned  about  vitamins,  minerals,  and 
the  time  when  protein  reaches  its  peak,  plays  its  part  in  the  Case 
System  of  Making  Hay. 

Thus  the  Case  Side-Delivery  Rake,  brought  out  when  "ted¬ 
ding”  was  still  done,  turned  directly  away  from  that  destructive 
practice.  The  Case  rake  made  it  possible  to  handle  hay  gently, 
to  build  high,  fluffy  windrows  with  leaves  largely  inside,  sheltered 
from  bleaching  sun.  It  was  the  fast,  work-saving  way  to  make 
Air-Conditioned  Hay.  The  Case  slow-geared,  four-bar  tractor 
rake  of  today  does  all  this  at  modern  rubber-tired  speed. 

To  get  hay  with  all  its  leaves  and  quality  from  windrow  to 
manger  was  another  problem.  Years  of  research  and  experience 
with  big  pick-up  balers  brought  forth  the  Case  Slicer-Baler. 
Slicing  instead  of  stomping  and  folding  saves  leaves  both  in 
the  field  and  in  the  manger  or  feed-lot.  It  is  so  simple  that  boys 
can  operate  it,  so  low  in  cost  that  most  any  farmer  can  own  it, 
so  swift  that  baling  follows  promptly  in  step  with  tractor- 
powered  mowing  and  raking. 


* 


Fast,  Flexible,  Handy  to  Hitch.  The 

Case  Trailer-Mower  has  the  positive 
power  drive  and  speed  of  a  tractor- 
mounted  mower  with  the  easy  hitch¬ 
ing  of  a  pull-type  implement.  Hinge 
connection  permits  cutterbar  to  fol¬ 
low  uneven  ground.  Caster-wheel 
construction  makes  square  turns  easy. 
See  your  Case  dealer;  write  for  full 
information  on  any  implements  or 
tractor  you  need.  Send  for  new  book¬ 
let  "How  to  Make  High- Protein 
Hay.”  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  B-ll, 
Racine,  Wis. 


SIDE  DRESSING  CORN  with  a  nitrogen  carrier  at  “Hayfields,"  the  author's  farm  in 

western  New  York. 


Growing  200  Bushels 
of  Ear  Corn  per  Acre 

Sy  7  S-  ‘WMitntfUt 


Our  yield  of  corn  on  two  fields  was 
200  bushels  of  ears  to  the  acre.  The 
ears  are  of  medium  size,  well  filled  out 
on  both  ends  with  plump,  hard,  closely 
placed  kernels. 

Since  the  scientists  won’t  let  me  refer 
to  hybrids  as  varieties,  I  report  that 
two  kinds  of  corn  were  grown.  One 
was  Wisconsin  531  (Sturdy),  an  open- 
formula  hybrid  developed  by  and  kept 
under  the  control  of  the  Wisconsin  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  This  is  a  mid¬ 
season  corn  for  a  location  15  miles 
southwest  of  Rochester,  New  York,  and 
a  little  too  early  for  that  spot  with  an 
elevation  above  sea  level  of  about  650 
feet.  The  other  was  Ohio  K-24  (Em¬ 
pire),  also  an  open-formula  corn,  de¬ 
veloped  and  controlled  by  Ohio  State 
University.  This  is  a  longer  season  corn 
which  requires  the  full  growing  period 
and  which,  in  an  area  less  protected 
from  early  frosts  than  the  Lake  On¬ 
tario  region,  might  be  suitable  only  for 
silage.  Ohio  K-24  was  slightly  the  bet¬ 
ter  yield  in  grain  and  considerably  su¬ 
perior  in  total  weight  of  plant. 

Fertilizer 

The  two  fields  have  been  prepared 
for  a  good  corn  crop  over  a  consider¬ 
able  period.  One  field  has  grown  al¬ 
falfa  for  15  of  the  21  years  I  have  had 
the  farm,  “Hayfields.”  Alfalfa  produc¬ 
tion  was  interrupted  on  that  field  only 
by  three  intervals  of  two  years  each 
when  first  corn,  then  oats  with  alfalfa 
seeding  were  grown.  Part  of  the  field 
has  had  no  manure  whatever  in  21 
years.  The  other  field,  nearer  the  barn, 
was  a  pasture  seeded  down  with  oats  in 
1934.  Since  then  the  pasture  has  been 
manured  every  two  years,  alternating 
with  applications  of  400  lbs.  to  the  acre 
of  20  per  cent  superphosphate.  The  last 
two  times,  the  superphosphate  was  sup¬ 
plemented  with  potash  and  400  lbs.  to 
the  acre  of  0-20-20  was  applied.  Both 
fields  were  plowed  in  the  spring  of 
1946.  The  land  is  good  limestone  loam. 

On  the  alfalfa  field,  about  400  lbs.  of 
5-10-10  fertilizer  was  broadcast  after 
plowing.  Jim  Fisher,  the  farm  manager, 
and  I  wanted  to  broadcast  before  plow¬ 
ing  but  we  couldn’t  get  the  fertilizer 
in  time.  Then  through  the  corn  planter, 
about  200  lbs.  to  the  acre  of  5-10-10  was 
applied  in  bands.  The  stand  was  med¬ 
ium  thick. 

Too  Many  Plants 

On  the  pasture  field,  no  fertilizer  was 
broadcast.  At  planting  time,  about  275 
lbs.  of  5-10-10  was  applied  in  bands  by 
means  of  the  planter.  Jim  reported  at 
once  that  the  stand  was  far  too  thick 
on  the  pasture  field  due  to  the  absence 
of  the  right  set  of  plates.  In  each  field 
the  distance  between  rows  was  36 


inches.  I  looked  it  over  and  decided  to 
take  a  chance  since  the  season  was  too 
advanced  to  replant  with  such  a  late 
corn  as  Ohio  K-24. 

Jim  and  his  men  did  a  good  job  in 
using  the  weeder  and  the  Cultihoe.  In 
fact,  they  tried  to  destroy  part  of  the 
corn  plants  but  without  much  success. 
Both  fields  were  cultivated  twice  with 
a  tractor  cultivator.  When  the  corn  on 
the  pasture  field  was  just  above  knee 
high,  I  could  see  that  even  the  thick 
sod  underneath  would  not  furnish 
enough  available  plant  food.  When  we 
were  unable  to  obtain  a  fertilizer  dis¬ 
tributing  attachment  for  the  cultivator, 
I  remembered  a  one-horse,  two¬ 
wheeled  “soda”  distributer  for  use  on 
cotton,  given  me  by  a  friend  in  the 
South  and  never  used. 

Nitrogen  Helped 

The  second  man,  Marion  Noble,  has 
a  boy  named  Chuck,  a  large-sized  lad 
for  his  11  years.  Bags  of  nitrate  were 
placed  along  the  fence  and  Chuck  went 
to  it  with  the  “soda”  distributer  and 
the  steadiest  horse.  Almost  exactly  75 
lbs.  of  actual  nitrogen  was  applied  to 
the  acre  in  the  form  of  nitrate.  It 
worked  and  carried  the  crop  through. 
Monroe  County  Agent  Herb  Johnson 
joined  with  Jim  Fisher  and  the  man 
who  picked  the  corn,  Carl  Harris  of 
LeRoy,  in  agreeing  that  a  good  round 
200  bushels  of  ears  to  the  acre  were 
present.  The  1500  bushel  com  crib  was 
soon  filled  and  Jim  built  snow  fence 
cribbing  for  the  rest. 

The  point  of  this  story  is  not  what 
happened  on  one  farm  but  rather  that 
the  same  thing  can  happen  on  many 
thousands  of  farms  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  more 
than  one  farmer  had  a  better  yield  in 
1946.  As  we  improve  our  pastures  and 
hay  lands,  we  thus  release  more  land 
for  grain  corn  and,  in  turn,  cut  our 
feed  bills. 


Best  STARTENA  ever 
made  for 

UfE*Mt  GROWTH 


If  all  the  Purina  Chick  Startena  rolling  out 
to  you  poultrymen  were  stacked  into  freight 
cars,  it  would  take  more  than  26  solid  miles 
of  trains  to  carry  it  all!  You  can  get  what 
you  need  this  year.  And  it’s  the  best  Startena 
ever  made  .  .  .  containing  all  fresh,  quality- 
tested  ingredients  and  mixed  on  a  new,  post¬ 
war  formula. 

When  your  whole  year’s  poultry  success  de¬ 
pends  so  much  on  a  good  start,  you’re  wise  to 
choose  America’s  favorite  chick  feed — Purina 
Chick  Startena.  RALSTON  PURINA  CO., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  Oswego,  N.Y.,  North  Adams,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 


WATER  TABS 


DISINFECTANT 


FEEDERS  AND  FOUNTS 


PURINA 

CHEK-R-TABS 


. . . 


PURINA 

CHEK-R-FECT 


PURINA 

PROVED 


HIGH  PRODUCTION-LIVABILITY 


IS  A  JOB  FOR  GOOD  FEED 


Now  is  the  time  when  any  little  feed 
weakness  begins  to  show  up  in  reduced 
laying  and  often  increased  death  losses. 
And  now  is  the  time  when  Purina  laying 
mashes  begin  to  show  their  worth,  for 
they  contain  the  things  hens  need  to  help 
them  lay  at  top  speed  without  undue  vi¬ 
tality  drain.  In  disease-controlled  and 
well-managed  flocks  Purina  will  help  you 
keep  egg  production  and  livability  high. 


Feed  a  PURINA  LAYING  MASH! 


NEW  FRONTIERS! 

On  A  clear  night  you  can  see 
about  2,500  stars.  Galileo  came 
along  and  turned  his  little  telescope 
on  Capella,  thought  to  be  only  a  lone 
star,  and  found  that  it  had  twenty  star 
neighbors.  Telescopes  have  been  made 
bigger  and  better  until  the  new  200- 
inch  wonder  on  Mt.  Palomar  points 
toward  millions  of  stars  and  to  the 
Milky  Way  with  its  forty  billion  giant 
suns.  All  these  —  where  only  a  few 
little  twinkling  stars  grew  before.  New 
Frontiers ! 

Now  take  light,  which  scoots  along 
at  186,270  miles  per  second,  or  more 
than  seven  times  around  the  world  — 
or  the  sun,  1,300,000  times  as  big  as 
the  earth  and  93  million  miles  away  — 
just  eight  minutes  if  you  ride  a  sun¬ 
beam  to  its  source.  Arcturus,  the  star 
which  turned  on  Chicago’s  Exposition, 
did  it  with  a  beam  that  was  almost 
forty  years  going  to  work.  The  light 
from  Polaris,  the  North  Star,  began  its 
space  trip  to  Earth  465  years  ago.  He 
could  see  what  we  were  doing  back  in 
1482,  ten  years  before  Columbus 
dreamed  of  sailing  on  his  tiny  ships 
to  prove  that  the  world  was  round. 
New  Frontiers! 

What  do  we  care  about  all  of  this 
when  our  idea  of  time  is  so  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  which  governs  the  uni¬ 
verse?  Just  this.  We  count  our  time 
by  heart  throbs,  not  by  figures  on  the 
dial.  But  of  what  consequence  are  our 
heart  throbs?  What  high  and  noble 
purposes  could  come  into  our  lives  if 
some  telescope  would  only  unfold  our 
possibilities?  Shouldn’t  we  lift  our 
sights  and  stretch  our  hat  bands  as  we 
think  of  the  infinite  possibilities  within 
us?  After  all,  isn’t  your  world  and  my 
world  just  what  we  make  it?  How 
about  New  Frontiers? 

In  deep  humility  I  am  raising  my 
sights.  I  want  Frontiers  far  beyond 
any  that  I  have  yet  reached.  I’ve  been 
thinking  of  my  old  grandfather’s 
injunction: 

“Aim  at  the  stars.  Son,  even  if  you 
only  hit  the  tree  tops” 

New  Frontiers  for  you  and  for  me 
is  the  aim  of  this  message. 

Daringly  yours, 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH, 
Chairman  Ralston  Purina  Company 

Executive  Offices 

1800  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Model  1113  A  Push-Type  Grease  Gun— All  steel  con¬ 
struction.  Distinctively  styled  with  features  found 
only  ip  the  Lincoln  "Eleven-Hundred  Series"  grease 
guns.  15-ounce  capacity.  Also  available  «n  9-ounce 
capacity. 

Model  1035  Lever-Type  Grease  Gun  — a  rugged, 

heavy-duty  gun.  The  only  lever  gun  with  the  plunger 
parallel  to  the  barrel,  assuring  a  direct  flow  of 
lubricant  and  greater  leverage.  It  easily  develops 
10,000  lbs.  pressure  and  has  a  19-ounce  capacity. 
Will  handle  light  or  heavy  lubricants. 

Model  1043  FB  Dual-Primed  Lever  Gun— This  gun  can 
be  spring-primed  for  fast,  efficient  handling  of 
light  lubricants,  and  force-primed  for  dispensing 
heavy  lubricants  at  low  temperatures.  It  has  O 
17-ounce  capacity. 

Model  1204  Filler  Pump  —  Provides  a  fast,  clean 
method  of  filling  all  Lincoln  Filler  Type  Grease  Gone. 
Sturdily  constructed  of  heavy-gauge  steel,  it  has  o 
30-lb.  capacity  and  dispenses  heavy  os  well  o» 
fluid  lubricants. 


Easy  to  fill.  Just  unsoew  cop  from  Filler 
Nipple  of  Greose  Guo  ond  insert  nipple 
in  Filler  Socket  of  Pump.  A  low  quick 
strokes  and  gun  is  filled.  No  mess,  no  wosfe. 


Iincoln  makes  it  easy  for  you 
j  to  select  the  Grease  Gun  and 
Filler  Pump  Combination  best 
suited  to  lubricate  your  trucks,  tractors  and  farm 
implements  right  on  the  job. 

Don’t  be  content  to  do  lubrication  jobs  the  hard  way 
with  wornout,  inadequate  equipment.  Why  not  go 
modern — especially  when  it  costs  so  little  to  own  one 
of  these  new  time-saving  Lincoln  Grease  Guns  and  Filler 
Pumps.  See  your  dealer  today.  He  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  these  outstanding  grease  gun  combinations  and 
explain  the  many  superior  features  of  Lincoln  Lubricat¬ 
ing  Equipment. 


LINCOLN  ENGINEERING  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS  20,  MISSOURI,  U.  S.  it. 


^  Pioneer  Builders  of  engineered  Lubricating  equipment  ^ 


FAMOUS  DIVISIONS 
NEED  PICKED  MEN 

will  you  measure  up? 

Fascinating  places  half  a  Avorld  away  are  now  within  reach 
of  young  men  who  can  measure  up  to  the  high  standards 
required  for  Army  service  in  the  fabulous  Far  East. 

Many  of  the  Army  Ground  Forces’  finest  divisions  are 
open  to  men  interested  in  seeing  the  Orient.  Now  located  in 
Korea  and  Japan,  the  1st  Cavalry,  11th  Airborne,  and  6th, 
7th,  24th  and  25th  Infantry  Divisions  are  seeing  romantic, 
interesting  parts  of  the  world  while  serving  their  country. 

Free  travel  is  yours  with  the  Far  Eastern  forces  — and  a 
three-year  enlistment  for  duty  with  any  one  of  the  famous 
divisions  now  there  will  take  you  to  wonderful,  strange  new 
corners  of  the  earth,  after  initial  training  in  the  U.  S. 

A  Private  starts  his  overseas  service  at  $90  a  month,  in 
addition  to  excellent  food,  clothing,  lodging,  free  medical 
care.  Any  U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Station  can  furnish  details. 


HERE’S  WHAT  YOU  GAIN  ON  OVERSEAS  SERVICE 


In  Addition  to  Food, 
Lodging,  Clothes, 
Medical  and  Dental  Care 


A  GOOD  JOB  FOR  YOU 

U.  S.  Army 

CHOOSE  THIS 
FINE  PROFESSION  NOWl 


Master  Sergeant 
or  First  Sergeant  . 
Technical  Sergeant  . 
Staff  Sergeant 
Sergeant  . 

Corporal  . 

Private  First  Class  . 
Private  .  .  .  . 


STARTING  BASE  PAY 
PER  MONTH 

Service  Service 
in  U.  S.  Overseas 

$165.00  $198.00 
135.00  162.00 

115.00  138.00 

100.00  120.00 
90.00  108.00 

80.00  96.00 

75.00  90.00 


Overseas  Service  increases  Base  Pay  by  20%f 


Your  Regular  Army  Serves  the  Nation  and  Mankind  in  War  and  Peace 


Seeding  Mixtures  for 
Pastures  and  Meadows 

( Continued,  from  Page  1) 


Ladino  will  replace  from  four  to  six 
pounds  of  other  legume  seed.  The  in¬ 
clusion  of  both  Ladino  clover  and  alsike 
in  the  same  mixture  is  a  questionable 
practice  economically,  since  they  both 
thrive  best  on  the  same  type  of  soil. 

There  is  some  disagreement  over  the 
use  of  Ladino  in  mixtures  that  will  be 
utilized  solely  for  hay.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  a  mixture  heavy  in  La¬ 
dino  may  cause  trouble  at  mowing  and 
is  often  difficult  to  cure.  Nevertheless 
it  does  make  excellent  hay  and  will 
thrive  on  soils  too  heavy  or  somewhat 
too  poorly  drained  for  alfalfa.  Many 
farmers  are  using  it  in  combination 
with  timothy  for  hay  and  are  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  it.  Where  soil  conditions 
are  such  that  the  inclusion  of  alfalfa 
in  the  mixture  is  a  doubtful  practice, 
the  inclusion  of  Ladino  appears  advis¬ 
able.  Farmers  who  take  the  first  cut¬ 
ting  early  and  make  silage  of  it  usually 
avoid  the  difficulties  of  mowing  and 
curing. 

Many  of  the  recommended  mixtures 
contain  both  Ladino  and  alfalfa.  This 
is  more  of  an  advantage  for  pasture 
than  for  hay.  Where  a  pasture  seeding  is 
being  made  on  fairly  good  alfalfa  soil, 
it  seems  to  pay  to  include  some  alfalfa 
even  if  the  mixture  will  be  used  solely 
for  pasture.  While  the  alfalfa  will  dis¬ 
appear  after  a  couple  of  years  of  pas¬ 
turing  it  usually  contributes  enough 
while  it  is  there  to  make  it  worth¬ 
while.  Then,  too,  we  have  the  problem 
of  soil  variation  within  fields.  There 
are  many  fields  on  which  alfalfa  in 
combination  with  timothy  or  some 
other  grass  will  do  well  over  a  good 
part  of  the  field  but  will  heave  out  on 
the  heavy  soil  spots  or  wet  spots.  Few 
farmers  will  take  the  trouble  to  seed 
these  spots  separately.  They  prefer  to 
use  a  “shot  gun”  mixture. 

What  Grass? 

Timothy  is  still  the  standard  grass 
in  the  Northeast  and  will  be  for  some 
time  to  come,  but  there  are  other  grass¬ 
es  that  are  becoming  increasingly  im¬ 
portant.  The  one  that  is  finding  the 
most  favor  is  smooth  brome.  Its  use 
at  present  seems  limited  to  soils  that 
will  grow  alfalfa  at  least  fairly  well  in 
mixture.  It  is  definitely  a  better  pas¬ 
ture  grass  than  timothy  and  on  good 
alfalfa  land  it  appears  to  be  a  better 
hay  grass.  Seeding  it,  however,  presents 
more  of  a  problem  than  seeding  tim¬ 
othy.  The  seed  is  large,  light,  and 
fluffy  and  will  not  distribute  well 
through  most  grass  seeders.  It  should 
be  mixed  with  oats  or  fertilizer  and 
drilled.  .South  of  the  southern  New 
York  line,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  strains 
of  brome  are  preferable.  North  of  that 
line  recommendations  differ,  with  many 
preferring  the  more  northern  strains. 

Reed  canary  grass  now  appears  to 
have  wider  adaptation  than  originally 
thought.  It  does  well  on  dry  soils  as 
well  as  wet  soils.  It  is  a  heavy  yielder 
as  long  as  nitrogen  is  provided  by  the 
legume  with  it  or  by  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizer.  In  midsummer,  even  on  dry  sites 
it  often  makes  more  growth  than  any 
other  grass. 

Orchard  grass  is  an  abundant  yielder. 
From  the  standpoint  of  tonnage  it  is 
the  best  grass  to  seed  with  Ladino. 
Its  management,  though,  presents  a 
problem  that  has  retarded  its  use. 
Those  who  have  learned  to  handle  it 
like  it,  others  “cuss”  it. 

Birdsfoot  Seed  Scarce 


win  probably  become  an  important  le¬ 
gume.  The  supply  of  seed  of  known 
origin  and  variety  is  extremely  limit¬ 
ed  this  year.  European  seed  is  avail¬ 
able  which  may  or  may  not  be  adapted. 

We  have  said  a  lot  about  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  alfalfa  and  Ladino  clover  in 
seeding  mixtures.  We  do  not  want  to 
leave  the  impression  that  there  is  no 
place  left  for  the  old  standard  mix¬ 
ture  of  medium  red  clover,  alsike,  and 
timothy.  For  one  year  of  hay,  such  a 
mixture  is  as  good  as  can  be  seeded 
on  much  of  the  soil  in  the  Northeast. 
Even  for  two  years  it  gives  quite  sat¬ 
isfactory  results.  Farmers  from  New 
Jersey  south  will  find  the  new  Cumber¬ 
land  strain  of  red  clover  much  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  regular  commercial. 

Precautions  Against 
Seeding  Failures 

(1)  Use  adequate  lime.  Lack  of  lime 
is  responsible  for  more  seeding  fail¬ 
ures  in  the  Northeast  than  any  other 
thing.  See  your  county  agent  if  in 
doubt. 

(2)  Unless  the  seeding  follows  a 
very  heavily  fertilized  crop,  use  at 
least  300  pounds  per  acre  of  a  high 
phosphate  fertilizer.  Generally  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  that  is  satisfactory  for  oats  will 
be  satisfactory  to  start  the  seeding, 
but  a  higher  potash  grade  is  often  de¬ 
sirable  for  top  dressing  after  establish¬ 
ment. 

(3)  If  seeding  is  made  on  fall  sown 
wheat,  barley,  or  rye,  seed  early  or 
wait  until  after  grain  harvest  depend¬ 
ing  on  practice  in  your  section. 

(4)  Do  not  smother  the  seeding  by 
sowing  the  nurse  crop  too  heavily.  Two 

bushels  of  oats  is  enough.  The  short- 
strawed  varieties  of  oats  like  Vicland 
are  better  nurse  crops  than  the  older 
tail  strawed  varieties.  Pasturing  oil 
the  oats  helps  the  seeding. 

(5)  Cover  the  seed  shallow.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  seed  behind  the  grain  drill  than 
in  front  of  it. 

Seeiling  Mixtures 

Following  are  some  mixtures  which 
will  be  satisfactory  in  most  areas  in  the 
Northeast.  If  you  wish  more  detailed 
information,  drop  a  postcard  to  the 
Agronomy  Department  of  your  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  Here  are  the 
mixtures : 

1.  Pennsylvania  Triple-Purpose.  A  com¬ 
bination  mixture  for  hay,  pasture  or  sil¬ 
age  ;  Smooth  Brome  grass  or  orchard  grass 
5  lbs.,  Timothy  5  lbs.,  Alfalfa  5  lbs.,  Red 
Clover  3  lbs.,  Ladino  Clover  1  lb.  Soil  re¬ 
quirement  is  good  drainage  and  enough 
lime  for  alfalfa. 

2.  A  Cornell  hay  mixture  recommended 
for  sweet  soils  in  a  good  state  of  fertility 
and  well  enough  drained  so  that  winter 
heaving  is  not  serious:  Alfalfa  6  lbs.,  Me¬ 
dium  Red  Clover  4  lbs.,  Alsike  2  lbs.,  Tim¬ 
othy  6  lbc. 

3.  Where  drainage  is  not  quite  good 
enough  to  include  Alfalfa:  Medium  Red 
Clover  6  lbs.,  Ladino  Clover  1  lb.,  Tim¬ 
othy  8  lbs. 

4.  A'  New  Jersey  mixture  recommended 
for  productive  well-drained  soils :  Alfalfa 
10  lbs.,  Smooth  Brome  Grass  (Southern 
Strain)  10  lbs.,  or  Timothy  3  lbs. 

5.  A  popular  Ladino  mixture  adapted  to 
productive  soils  of  good  moisture  holding 
capacity:  Ladino  Clover  2  lbs.,  Timothy  7 
lbs. 

6.  An  old  standby  that  is  still' fairly 
satisfactory  for  1  to  2  years  of  hay :  Me¬ 
dium  Red  Clover  6  lbs.,  Alsike  4  lbs.,  Tim¬ 
othy  8  lbs. 

NOTE:  From  New  Jersey  south,  the  Cum¬ 
berland  strain  of  medium  red  clover  is 
much  more  productive  than  the  ordinary 
commercial. 

—  a. a.  — 


CANVAS  COVERS 

ATWOOD'S 


For  samples  and  price  lists 
At  bargain  prices.  Write 

92  Washington  St. 
Binshamton,  N  Y. 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Birdsfoot  trefoil  is  a  legume  that  is 
receiving  considerable  research  atten¬ 
tion.  If  an  adequate  seed  supply  of  de¬ 
sirable  strains  can  ever  be  built  up,  it 


More  than  35  million  persons  in  the 
United  States  attended  meetings,  dem¬ 
onstrations  and  tours  held  by  county 
agents  in  1946. 


.  .  .  marked  the  livery  stable.  At  all  hours  of  the  clock, 
in  fair  weather  or  foul,  it  was  the  first  stop  for  those  in 
need  of  transportation.  For  in  those  days  the  livery 
stable  provided  a  dependable  service  to  carry  the  traveler 
safely  to  his  destination.  But  times  changed.  The  livery 
stable  is  gone  now.  Better  and  quicker  ways  of  travel 
have  put  it  out  of  business. 

The  same  is  true  of  outworn  methods  of  financing  a 
farm  operation.  Demand  mortgages,  high  interest  rates, 
and  costly  renewals  are  now  as  old-fashioned  as  the 
livery  stable.  The  co-operative  farm  loan  system  has 
eliminated  all  of  those  difficulties.  A  Land  Bank  loan 
made  through  these  associations  can  be  spread  out  from 
10  to  33  years  with  small  easy-to-carry  installments.  The 
interest  rate  of  4%  can  never  go  higher  on  loans  made 
now.  A  Land  Bank  loan  can  never  come  due  in  a  lump 
sum  as  long  as  the  installments  are  met.  And  it  never 
has  to  be  renewed  —  there  are  no  added  expenses  or 
worry. 

Whether  it’s  a  loan  to  buy  land,  construct  buildings, 
make  improvements,  pay  debts,  or  for  any  other  agricul¬ 
tural  purpose  you’ll  find  a  Land  Bank  loan  made  to  fit 
your  needs  and  income  —  gives  you  protection  both  now 
and  for  the  future. 


We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  new  booklet  that 
gives  the  whole  story  on  Land  Bank  loans  — 
interest  rates,  terms,  etc.  The  coupon  will  bring  you 
a  copy  at  no  cost  or  obligation  together  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  association  nearest  you. 


Dept.  A-2,  P.O.  Box  411,  Springfield,  Mass, 


Name. 


Mail  Address. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

*  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 

SERVING  FARMERS  FOR  MORE  THAN  A  QUARTER  CENTURY 
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WHY  INQUIRE  NOW? 


In  all  our  forty-odd  years’  experience,  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  it  was  so  hard  to  take  care 
of  our  good  customers.  We  at  Craine  can’t  tell 
you  how  much  we  appreciate  the  confidence  you 
dairymen  are  placing  in  us  through  your  orders. 

But  we  won’t  be  able  to  provide  Craine  silos  to 
all  who  want  them.  Our  materials  come  from  the 
biggest  and  best  sources  in  th^country — but  they 
just  can’t  supply  enough  to  meet  your  demands. 

Our  advice  to  those  who  need  new  silos  is  "Write 
us  now!"  Tell  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll  outline  the 
silo  situation  for  you,  and  keep  in  touch  with  you, 
so  that  you’ll  know  how  soon  we’ll  be  able  to  serve 
you.  Craine  quality  standards  will  be  met.  Your 
Craine  silo  will  last  longer  and  do  a  better  job. 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 


Secu/Uti/ 

CRAINE 

Yie/Fe/i  J/uiW 

SILOS 


The  IEACH  Silo  Unloader 

is  now  distributed  by  Cra'rie,  Inc. 
For  information  on  this  g 
machine,  write  us. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

227  PINE  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 


Act  JVatv! 

Order  Your  One-Man  Lightweight 

PRECISION 

POWER  CHAIN  SAW 

TODAY 


This  is  the  new  Precision  Type  “I”  IS” 
Bow  Saw  (patent  pending)  being  used 
by  one  man  for  cross-cutting.  Four 
other  types  of  Precision  Saws  are  also 
manufactured  using  the  same  motor. 
All  attachments  are  interchangeable  at 
small  extra  cost. 

Over  2000  Precision  Power  Chain  Saws 
now  In  operation  throughout  Canada 
and  the  United  States  all  using  the 
well  known  and  reliable  SVz  H.P  PRE¬ 
CISION  Air  Cooled  2-Cycle  Motor.  Full 
particulars  on  request.  Prompt  delivery. 

PRECISION  PARTS  Limited 

2023-2025  Aylmer  St.  Montreal 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Here’s  good  news — 

HARDER  SILOS 

are  now  available 


Yes,  once  more  you  can  get  a 
HARDER — the  silo  that’s  built  right, 
the  silo  that  assures  minimum  spoil¬ 
age  with  a  minimum  of  maintenance 
trouble  and  expense.  Stronger,  more 
rigid,  more  air-tight.  Patented  con¬ 
tinuous  door  front. 

The  Harder  Silo  has  many  special 
exclusive  features  that  make  it  the 
most  desirable  silo 
to  own,  the  most 
satisfactory  and  con¬ 
venient  to  use.  More 
than  50  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  silo  design, 
manufacture  and 
erection  can 
be  a  big  help 
|v  Write  or 
phone  for  fur¬ 
ther  informa¬ 
tion.  Specify 
size  desired. 

Don’t  wait — 
act  today! 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  A,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now! 


We  are  now  accepting  anc 
filling  1947  orders  in  the 
order  received.  But  suitable 
lumber  and  other  materials  are' 
short!  Therefore,  the  earlier 
you  place  your  order,  the 
earlier  you  will  get  your  new 
Unadilla. 

Don’t  accept  a  substitute,  wait 
for  the  patented  feature  Una¬ 
dilla.  An  investment  now  in  a 
Unadilla  Silo  means  years  of 
profitable  silo  satisfaction  for 
you.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B.  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


USE  LO-BAX  TO  HELP  KEEP 

BACTERIA  COUNTS  DOWN 

1.  A  fast  killer  of  bacteria. 

2.  Dissolves  quickly  in  hard  or  soft 
•water  —  hot  or  cold. 

3.  Makes  clear  solutions  for  rinsing 
or  immersing  dairy  equipment  and 
utensils. 

4.  Contains  50%  available 
chlorine. 

5.  Dependable  —  retains 
its  full  strength. 

6.  Economical  —  dairy 
rinse  solution  made 
from  Lo-Bax  costs  only 
Yi  of  a  cent  per  gallon. 

Full  Information  Free  on 
Request. 

THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (INC.) 

GO  EAST  42nd  ST..  NEW  YORK  17.  N.Y.fii 
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Ottawa  Self-Propelled  Buzz  Master 


CLEARS  LAND  FAST !  Powerful  6-HP  motor  with 
friction  clutch  for  safe  operation. 

Cuts  down  timber,  brush  and 
hedge;  turn  blade  vertically  and  ( 
saw  logs  to  length.  Can 
equipped  to  fell  largest 
trees.  Has  clutch  pulley  for 

belt  work.  Fully  guaranteed.  _ 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  231  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


No 
Other 
Like  It! 


MAGIC  ELECTRIC  WELDER 

110  volt  AC-DC;  welds,  brazes,  solders,  cuts  all  metals, 
easy  to  use;  full  directions.  Complete  with  power  unit, 
flame  and  metallic  arc  attachments,  carbons,  fluxes, 
rods,  mask.  Only  $19.95.  Used  by  the  Navy.  Splen¬ 
did  for  farm  use.  MAGIC  WELDER  MFG.  CO.. 
241  LA  Canai  St..  New  York  City. 


New  Hampshire  Farm  Bureau 
Fosters  Change  in  Bangs  Control 


BY  following  the  test  and  slaughter 
plan,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
has  reduced  the  Bangs  disease  from  an 
infection  of  over  15  percent  to  about 
2  percent  at  the  present  time.  After 
the  program  had  continued  for  some 
time,  however,  some  of  the  clean  or 
accredited  herds  began  to  have  out¬ 
breaks  of  the  disease.  Herds  which 
had  been  accredited  for  a  time  seem 
to  become  more 'seriously  infected  than 
those  which  had  had  an  occasional  re¬ 
actor.  Apparently  some  of  the  ac¬ 
credited  herds  had  little  or  no  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  disease.  This  situation 
naturally  caused  considerable  concern 
and  a  series  of  meetings  were  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  State  Farm  Bureau,  at¬ 
tended  by  State  Veterinarian  Dr.  R.  W. 
Smith,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
problem,  informing  the  dairymen  of  the 
new  developments  in  calfhood  vaccina¬ 
tion,  and  gathering  information  for 
strengthening  the  program. 

Vaccinal  ion  Approved 

As  a  result  of  these  meetings  the 
Farm  Bureau  fostered  in  the  1945 
legislature  the  so-called  Hobbs  Bill  for 
voluntary  calfhood  vaccination  at  State 
expense,  believing  that  serious  out¬ 
breaks  among  animals  so  immunized 
would  be  rare.  The  legislation  was 
enacted  and  a  moderate  number  of 
dairymen  have  adopted  it  with  satis¬ 
factory  results.  A  recent  poll  of  lead¬ 
ing  dairymen  in  all  parts  of  the  state 
indicated  that  they  felt  its  more  uni¬ 
versal  adoption  would  help  lessen  the 
expense  of  indemnities  of  the  state  as 
well  as  protect  the  dairymen. 

A  special  committee  of  the  State 
Farm  Bureau,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  State  Veterinarian,  have  been 
studying  the  problem  further  in  recent 
months  and  now  further  changes  are 
recommended. 

Changes  Recommended 

They  believe  that  the  over-all  pro¬ 
gram  of  aiming  for  herds  that  are  free 
of  the  disease  and  show  a  negative  ag¬ 
glutination  test  must  be  continued.  It 
should,  however,  be  supplemented  at 
least  for  the  next  two  years  by  a  much 
stronger  vaccination  program  to  lessen 
the  loss  of  cattle  by  slaughter  in  their 
opinion.  Accordingly  they  recommend 
making  calfhood  vaccination  compul¬ 
sory  in  herds  which  have  as  high  as 
5%  of  animals  showing  a  positive  re¬ 
action  to  the  agglutination  test.  This 


would  mean  calfhood  vaccination  for 
about  every  herd  that  is  not  clean. 

Another  recommendation  in  the  form 
of  adult  vaccination  is  proposed  to  give 
some  measure  of  protection  to  the 
herds  which  have  a  sudden  serious  out¬ 
break.  Rather  than  take  a  chance  on 
the  disease  spreading  entirely  through 
a  herd  that  has  no  immunity,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  reactors  be  removed  and 
the  remaining  negative  animal  he  vac¬ 
cinated  unless  in  advanced  stages  of 
pregnancy.  This  would  apply  in  most 
cases  to  herds  which  had  not  been 
practicing  calfhood  vaccination.  It  is 
suggested  that  this  part  of  the  program 
be  voluntary  and  under  complete  sup¬ 
ervision  of  the  State  Veterinarian? 
These  adult  vaccinated  animals  would 
of  course  thereafter  be  reactors  to  the 
test  and  the  program  of  slaughtering 
these  particular  animals  could  not  be 
carried  out.  With  the  calfhood  vac¬ 
cination  program  in  such  herds,  resist¬ 
ance  would  quickly  be  built  up  and 
the  loss  of  animals  by  slaughter  would 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Row  It  Spread 

There  appears  to  be  a  rather  general 
agreement  among  dairymen  that  one 
reason  for  the  slowing  up  of  the  final 
clean-up  stages  of  the  Bangs  disease 
program  in  New  Hampshire  has  been 
due  to  inability  on  the  part  of  herd 
owners  and  the  state  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  means  by  which  the  disease  is 
spread.  There  is  a  strong  feeling,  and 
some  declare  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  re¬ 
actor  cattle  destined  for  the  slaughter 
house  are  sometimes  trucked  with 
milch  cows,  that  truckers  do  not  dis¬ 
infect  their  trucks  properly,  and  that 
diseased  cows  are  sometimes  mixed  in 
with  other  cattle  at  consignment  sale* 
and  some  public  auctions.  It  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  legislation  will  be  introduced 
to  eliminate  these  menaces  as  far  as 
possible. 

With  the  shortage  of  manpower  less' 
acute,  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  plans  to  strengthen  its  testing 
and  vaccination  work  and  lend  every 
possible  assistance  to  the  dairymen  in 
an  attempt  to  make  the  program  more 
effective  in  the  final  stages. 

—  a.a.  — 

The  first  recorded  use  of  ration  books 
dates  back  to  about  1000  B.  C.  when 
rice  was  rationed  in  China  after  a 
flood. 


WHERE  COWS  STAND  ON  A  CONCRETE  FLOOR  as  most  cows  do,  the  use  of  plenty  of 
bedding  is  one  way  to  lessen  the  trouble  from  mastitis.  If  you  hove  too  little  strow 
but  plenty  of  hay,  feed  hay  liberally,  let  the  cows  pick  it  over,  and  use  what  they 
leave  for  bedding.  Some  dairymen  are  using  shredded  corn  stalks  and  like  them. 
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What  1946  Taught  Me 

Interesting  Letters  from  Aetual  Experience 


KEEP  HEIFERS  TAME 

AST  May  when  we  put  the  young 
stock  out  to  pasture,  they  were  in 
three  age  groups.  The  two  older 
groups  had  been  driven  out  and  back 
into  the  barn  the  previous  year.  The 
youngest,  numbering  about  30.  from 
six  to  ten  months  of  age,  we  attempted 
to  -drive,  but  they  would  not  go  beyond 
the  exercise  pasture  regularly  used  by 
them.  So  we  carted  them  by  truck 
down  to  the  pasture  we  intended  to 
use.  This  pasture  was  on  a  back  road 
away  from  “civilization.” 

In  August  when  grass  began  to  get 
short,  we  decided  to  move  them  to 
greener  pasture.  Isolated  as  they  were, 
these  heifers  had  become  wild  as  deer. 
Our  help,  like  most  everyone  else’s, 
was  not  too  tactful.  Consequently, 
seven  animals  escaped  and  roamed  an 
area  of  five  square  miles,  judging  from 
reports  of  where  they  were  last  seen. 

We  spent  many  valuable  man  hours 
looking  for  them  just  at  the  busiest 
time.  Finally,  we  caught  five  of  them 
with  the  use  of  a  temporary  pen  which 
we  erected  in  a  neighbor’s  pasture. 
Corn  harvesting  had  been  held  up  a 
week,  so  we  had  to  get  at  that,  and 
the  other  two  animals  were  forgotten 
for  the  time  being. 

Despite  all  our  efforts  during  the 
last  four  months  these  two  heifers  are 
still  out,  wilder  than  ever,  and  will  have 
to  be  shot  on  sight.  With  our  herd 
average  built  up  to  over  22  lbs.  per 
day  at  4%  B.F.  by  raising  100%  of  our 
replacements  during  the  last  nine 
years,  one  can  easily  put  a  value  on 
:hese  two  animals. 

The  lesson:  Heifers  or  other  young 
stock  going  out  for  the  summer  on 
pasture  the  first  time  should  always 
be  put  where  they  will  come  in  contact 
with  human  beings,  young  or  old,  and 
plenty  of  them,  especially  children. — 
Henry  Becker,  Roseland,  N.  J. 

—  a.a.  — 

WILL  RED  VICE 
PRODUCTION 

HE  FIRST  thing  I  will  try  to  do 
in  1947  is  to  reduce  production.  In¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  produce  more  bushels 
of  apples,  I  will  try  to  produce  more 
bushels  of  good  apples.  As  I  see  it, 
the  production  of  food  must  come  down 
by  10  or  20  percent,  and  a  bushel  of  good 
apples  will  give  more  profit  than  two 
bushels  of  poor  ones.  I  will  take  out 
quite  a  few  trees  where  they  are  get¬ 
ting  close  together. 

Second,  I  will  try  to  have  much  more 
time  for  other  things  than  work, 
either  time  to  relax  at  home  or  to  have 
time  to  be  away  from  home  at  different 
times  during  the  year. 

Third,  whatever  I  do  on  the  farm,  I 


will  try  to  do  in  the  very  best  way  I 
know  how,  and  to  do  the  work  when  it 
should  be  done,  not  a  day  or  two  be¬ 
fore  it  should  be  done  nor  a  few  days 
after  the  proper  time. 

In  other  words,  I  will  try  for  good 
production  of  high  quality  crops,  put 
my  work  and  effort  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good,  and  not  try  to  spread  it 
out  too  thin. — James  D.  Crist,  Walden, 
N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

IT  PAYS  TO  RE  ORDERLY 

HE  mistakes  I  made  were  sowing 
the  oats  too  late  and  giving  the 
grass  seed  insufficient  time  to  develop 
before  the  hot  weather  of  July.  This 
was  very  expensive  for  me,  owing  to 
the  high  price  of  clover  and  grass  mix¬ 
ture  used.  Hereafter  I  plan  to  sow 
oats  earlier  or  not  at  all. 

I  also  learned  in  the  year  of  1946 
that  it  pays  in  dollars  and  cents  to  be 
neat  about  the  farm,  to  keep  things 
picked  up  and  essential  tools  in  their 
place  and,  above  all,  to  put  under 
cover  all  tools  and  machinery  which 
are  now  so  expensive. — M.  S.  Joslin, 
Chemung ,  N.  Y. 

—  a. a. 

YOU  RET! 

HAVE  learned  that  whenever  you 
are  offered  more  for  something  than 
it  is  worth,  that  is  the  time  to  sell  it. 
- — G.  Willis  Fleetwood,  R.D.  3  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J. 

—  a.a.  — 

INCREASED 

PRODUCTION  PER  MAN 

ARMING  is  becoming  more  scienti¬ 
fic  each  year.  In  order  to  survive 
as  successful  farmers  in  the  hard  years 
that  are  sure  to  come,  we  must  con¬ 
centrate  on  increased  production  per 
man.  The  key  to  this  increased  pro¬ 
duction  per  man  is  the  mechanization 
of  every  possible  farm  operation.  In¬ 
dustry  has  shown  us  the  way;  now  we 
must  follow.— Frederick  Y.  Reeve, 
Aquebogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

—  a.a.  — 

MORE  COMFORT, 

LESS  DRUDGERY 

HAVE  learned  to  be  an  optimist  and 
thus  appreciate  the  best  of  dairying 
on  my  farm.  I  look  forward  in  the 
future  to  greater  comfort  and  less 
drudgery  on  the  farm  through  mechan¬ 
ization  and-  electricity. 

I  like  to  work  overtime  if  necessary 
to  keep  up  with  seasonal  work.  Once 
I  get  my  crops  sown  and  planted,  I 
do  my  best  to  get  maximum  yields  and 
avoid  losses. 

At  harvest  time  it  is  important  to  be 
prepared  and  avoid  costly  and  waste- 
( Continued  on  Page  22) 


A  winter  day  in  the  woods  near  East  Corinth,  Vermont 
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Are 


Do  you  have  a  reputation  for  fine 
calves?  When  your  county  agent 
and  friends  look  them  over,  do  they 
see  calves  that  are  alert,  vigorous, 
thrifty?  Do  they  see  well-developed 
bodies,  straight  top  lines,  well- 
sprung  ribs  and  glossy  coats? 

If  they  do,  chances  are  you  pay  as 
much  attention  to  feeding  as  you  do 
to  breeding.  Your  animals  probably 
get  well-balanced  rations  contain¬ 
ing  plenty  of  calcium,  phosphorus 
and  vitamin  D. 


Vitamin  D  helps  calves  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  calcium  and 
phosphorus  for  sound,  skeletal  de¬ 
velopment,  good  health  and  good 
growth.  And  it  helps  prevent  rickets. 
Fleischmann’s  Irradiated  Dry  Yeast 
is  a  rich,  economical  source  of  vita¬ 
min  D  for  all  four-footed  animals. 
Make  sure  that  your  animals  have 
plenty  of  vitamin  D.  The  next  time 
you  buy  feeds,  concentrates  or  min- 
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erals,  look  for  the  words  "Irradiated 
Dry  Yeast”  on  the  feed  tag. 


$3 


.95  POSTPAID  5-POUND 


PACKAGE 


If  you  can’t  obtain  feeds,  concentrates  and 
minerals  containing  Fleischmann’s  Irradiated 
Dry  Yeast,  ask  your  dealer  for  FIDY.  Or 
send  for  the  postpaid  5-pound  package 
($3.95  in  U.S.A.).  Include  dealer’s  name. 
Contains  enough  vitamin  D  for  6  calves 
and  8  dairy  cows  for  a  year  or  40  pigs  to 
market  size  and  6  brood  sows  for  one  year. 
Feeding  directions  with  each  package.  Ad¬ 
dress  Desk  AA-2-15,  Strong  Cobb  Division 
of  Standard  Brands  Incorporated,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  595  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

FREE  BOOKLET —Send  today  for  your  free 
copy  of  "Importance  of  Vitamin  D  for  the 
Entire  Dairy  Herd.”  Address  as  above. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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FARIA  LIABILITY 

package 

POLICY 

HM 


ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS  .  .  .  that  was  the  medical  expense  alone  of  farm 
accidents  in  New  York.  That’s  dollars  and  cents  proof  that  you  need  the 
complete  Liability  protection  of  a  three-way  Grange  PACKAGE  POLICY. 
Especially  when  a  single  accident  on  your  farm,  or  caused  by  a  member  of  your 
family,  might  result  in  judgments  that  would  take  everything  you  own  to  satisfy! 

Don’t  gamble.  Get  complete  protection  with  the  Grange  PACKAGE  POLICY. 
In  just  one  policy  you  get  this  positive  three-way  coverage: 

(1)  Includes  all  farm  operations.  Protects  you  from  damage  suits  from 
your  hired  men  or  the  public. 

(2)  Covers  all  personal  activities  of  the  farm  family. 

(3)  Provides  medical  payments  coverage  for  employees  and  the  public. 
Act  now  to  protect  yourself  and  family  with  a  Grange  Farm  Liability  PACK¬ 
AGE  POLICY — developed  in  cooperation  with  major  farm  organizations! 

Remember,  the  three-way  PACKAGE  POLICY  gives  you  complete  coverage — 
plus  these  additional  benefits — 


SUBSTANTIAL  DIVIDEND  SAVING 

— over  $5,500,000  has  already  been 
returned  to  Grange  Insurance  policy 
holders. 


FARMER  CONTROL— backed  by 
both  the  National  and  New  York 
State  Grange. 


National  Grange 

MUTUAL  FIRE 

LIABILITY  ★  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  COMPANY 

Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire 
State  Office: 

State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

MAIL 

COUPON 

TODAY! 


I 


National  Grange  Mutual  Liability  Co. 

Dept.  AA  6,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  Cornell  Bulletin  on  Farm 
Liability  and  tell  me  how  I  can  save  real  money 
under  the  Grange  Insurance  Program.  I  am 
particularly  interested  in 

(  )  Farm  Liability  PACKAGE  POLICY 
(  )  Automobile  Insurance 

Name . . 

Address . . . . — . - . — - . 


JOIN  AND  SUPPORT  YOUR  FARM  ORGANIZATION 
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No  other  corn  gives  you  all  the 
outstanding  features  of  FUNK  G 
HYBRIDS.  Their  bigger  roots,  leaves 
and  stalks  supply  the  power  for 
manufacturing  bigger  ears  —  bigger 
yields ! 

FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  get  off  to  an  early 
start — ahead  of  bad  spring  weather. 
They  stand  up  against  storms  .  .  . 
resist  drought  and  insects.  At  har¬ 
vest  time,  they  produce  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  big  ears  or  silage. 

Before  you  buy  any  seed  corn  this 
spring,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
Funk  G  Hybrids!  Write  today  for 
our  new  Hybrid  Corn  Book.  It’s 
FREE  for  the  asking. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  42T  landijville  (Lancaster  Co.J,  Penna. 
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FUNKU  I 
HYBRIDS 

FRUIT  TREES 

BERRY  PLANTS,  GRAPE  VINES 

A  splendid  assortment  to  select  from, 
also  Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens, 
Roses. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog.  Hardy, 
thrifty.  Dependable  Stock  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

Wilson,  New  York 

Located  in  the  Center  of  tile  Famous  Fruit 
Belt  of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  36  years. 


FREE  PLANT  CATALOG 


I  Send  Today  For  This  Valuable  Colored 
Berry  Book.  Describes  and  illustrates  id 
colors  the  leading  varieties  of  Strawberries, 
Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Grapes,  Asparagus,  Etc.  Gives  complete 
culture  directions  written  by  a  lifelong  berry 
grower  Tells  how  we  grow  our  selected  strain 
Townsend's  Guaranteed  Plants.  Every  gar¬ 
dener  and  fruit  grower  should  have  this  book. 
A  postal  will  bring  your  FREE  COPY 

TOWNSEND  NURSERIES 

L  SHERMAN  TOWNSEND  Mgr 

H2  VINE  STREET.  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


TOMATO  PLANTS 

$2.50  per  1000.  Varieties :  Earliana, 
Rutgers  and  Marglobe.  Nice  large 
healthy  plants  shipped  with  roots 
wrapped  in  damp  moss.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Ready  now. 

Farmers  Plant  Company,  Tifton,  Ga. 


MOW  TO  GROW  TMCM 


1947  GARDEN  CATALOG 
HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED 
IN  NATURAL  COLORS 

Hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants  that  produce 
crops  three  weeks  earlier  than  home-grown  plants. 
This  valuable  catalog  tells  how  to  spray,  plant 
and  cultivate  cabbage,  onion,  tomato,  potato,  egg 
plant  and  pepper  plants.  Get  your  catalog  now 
before  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1947 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  leading 
varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True  to  Name” 
and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 

1.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  A-27A.  Allen,  Md. 


CERTIFIED  BERRY  PLANTS 

Blueberries,  Raspberries  and  Strawberries. 
Leading  varieties.  Prices  reasonable.  List  free. 
BAKER'S  NURSERIES.  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


All-double  petunia,  ^  Mrs.  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  was  awarded  All-America 
Silver  Medal  for  1947.  It  has  exquisite 
double  flowers,  with  broad  outer  petals 
of  soft  mid-salmon,  smaller  ruffled  cen¬ 
ter  ones  lightly  veined  a  deeper  salmon 
shade.  Plants  are  16  inches  high  and  up 
to  30  inches  across. 


4AII-double  petunia.  Rose  Marie, 
rates  the  All-America  Bronze  Medal 
for  1947.  Its  attractive  double  flow¬ 
ers  3  inches  and  more  across  are  a 
clear  rose  pink  color  veined  deeper 
rose  towards  the  center.  Its  long 
stems  and  good  flower  form  make  it 
most  desirable  for  cutting  as  well  as 
for  beds,  borders  and  window  boxes. 
It  is  18  inches  tall,  30  inches  and 
more  across. 


^Velvet  Giant  snapdragon  also 
rates  the  All-America  Bronze  Medal 
for  1947.  It  makes  new  vigorous- 
growing  2  Vi  feet  tall  plants,  pro¬ 
ducing  6  to  12  towering  spikes.  The 
deep  crimson  blooms  have  an  un¬ 
dertone  of  orange-bronze  showing 
through  the  crimson  to  give  it  life. 


■^•Clare  Boothe  Luce  is  the  name 
given  to  this  new  sweet  pea  which 
won  the  Award  of  Merit  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society  of  Great 
Britain.  Flowers  are  of  a  deep 
salmon  pink  shade  poised  on  long 
strong  stems.  Vines  are  vigorous 
and  free-blooming. 


Burpee  Double,  a  new  snapdragon  for  1947,  is 
distinctive  in  that  it  may  be  grown  directly  from 
seed.  Individual  flowers  are  quite  large,  1  % 
inches  across  and  1  Vi  inches  deep  when  well 
grown.  Ground  color  is  soft  canary  yellow,  while 
the  reverse  of  the  lips  and  upper  lip  are  suffused 
light  rose-pink.  The  central  spike  grows  about  28 
inches  tall  and  is  followed  by  many  lateral 
branches  which  arise  from  the  main  stem  close  to 
the  ground. 


A  1947  All-America  Honorable 
Mention  went  to  this  new 
dwarf  French  single  mari¬ 
gold,  Naughty  Marietta. 
The  golden  yellow  flowers 
are  blotched  maroon  at  the 
base  of  the  petals;  flowers 
are  iVi  inches  across,  free¬ 
ly  borne  on  compact  plants 
1  foot  tall.  (Photos  by  Burpee) 


KELL 

Y’S 

FRUIT  TREES, 
ROSES  AND 

BERRIES, 

SHRUBS 

•  Choice,  sturdy,  upland 
grown  stock  that  will  make 
rapid  growth  and  bear 
plenty  of  fruit.  Our  FRUIT 
TREES,  STRAWBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES,  GRAPES, 
BLUEBERRIES,  ROSES  and 
SHRUBSare  noted  fortheir 
vigor.  Write  for  our  new 
1947  CATALOG  in  full  col¬ 
or.  It’s  FREE. 

Free  Planting 
Guide  with  each 
order  .  .  .  We 
GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION. 

Our  67th  Year 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

218  MAPLE  ST.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


TOUCH  CROPS 

HOTKAPS  —  patented  paper 
hothouses  —  completely  protect 
plants  from  destructive  frosts, 
storms,  insects.  Ripen  croj^  3 
weeks  earlier;  increase  yield  18% 
to  51%.  Maintain  perfect  mulch. 
Bring  you  premium  prices  and 
bigger  profits.  One  man  can 
set  2000  per  day.  Millions  used" 
by  growers  every  season.  1000i 
lots  only  $11.00;  250  package 
$3.50;  100  package  $1.95;  2S 
Garden  package  50c. 

AT  YOUR  GARDEN  SUPPLY  DEALER 

GERMAINS,  Germaco  Mfg.  Div.,  Los  Angeles,  Californio 


Germaco 

Hotkaps 


RASPBERRY 
and  STRAWBERRY 

NORTHERN  GROWN 
Better  varieties — Fair  prices 
Complete  list  garden  seed,  fruit  trees 
and  ornamentals. 

Send  for  1947  free  catalog 

Allen  Nurseries  and  Seed  House 

Box  19  Geneva,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRIES,  PREMIER 

State  inspected  large  size  No.  1  plants  $2.25 
per  hundred,  postpaid,  for  a  limited  time 

MIDDLETON  PLANT  FARMS,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 


Hardy  Chrysanthemums 

for  $1 .00  postpaid.  All  will  bloom  year  after  year. 

CEDARLINE  FLOWER  FARM,  SEWELL.  N.  1. 


TRACTOR  PARTS 


Many  hard  to  oet  items 
now  available.  Write  for 
lowest  price,  buy  from  us  and  save  money. 
GALESBURG  Tractor  Lug  Company,  Successors  to 
Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  of  Galesburg,  Dept.  8, 
Galesburg,  Hi.  _ 


FOR  SALE — LADINO  CLOVER  seed  with  a  certi¬ 
fied  origin.  Be  sure  you  get  genuine  Ladino 
instead  of  seed  that  looks  like  it.  For  analysis 
and  prices  write  or  call 

E.  G.  STOCKWELL,  St.  Johns,  R.  3,  Michigan 


WANTFI)  Middl<,-ased 

™  R*  woman  to  become 
member  of  family  of  three  adults 
and  share  light  house  work.  Good 
wages. 

E.  it.  EASTMAN 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Growing  Plants  for  Transplanting 


THE  HOME  gardener  who  grows  his 
own  plants  for  transplanting  is 
working  under  severe  handicaps.  The 
amount  of  light  available  in  most 
homes  is  not  sufficient  for  best  results, 
and  in  many  cases  the  temperature 
gets  too  high  during  the  day.  Never¬ 
theless,  satisfactory  plants  can  be 
grown  in  the  house  if  the  right  pro¬ 
cedure  is  followed. 

Good  soil.  Most  gardeners  who 
grow  plants  store  some  soil  in  the  fall. 
A  good  prescription  is  to  mix  equal 
parts  of  good  garden  soil,  sand,  and 
well-rotted  manure.  If  you  didn’t  save 
soil,  you  may  be  able  to  get  some  dur¬ 
ing  a  thaw,  or  you  can  even  chop  out 
a  piece  of  frozen  soil  with  an  old  axe. 

Water*.  Watering  plants  is  impor¬ 
tant  but  it  can  be  overdone.  The  best 
procedure  is  to  water  thoroughly  occa¬ 
sionally  rather  than  to  sprinkle  the 
surface  every  day.  Flats  of  plants 
which  are  sprinkled  may  look  good, 
but  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  plants 
may  be  altogether  too  dry.  The  best 
time  to  water  is  in  the  early  morning 
on  sunny  days  so  that  the  surface  of 
the  ground  will  dry. 

Damp  surface  soil  is  favorable  for 
the  growth  of  certain  fungi  which  at¬ 
tack  the  plants  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  kill  them.  The  common 
name  for  the  disease  is  “damping  off.” 
Other  ways  to  avoid  this  trouble  are  to 
sterilize  the  soil  by  heating  it  in  an 
oven  or  by  spreading  sand  on  top  of  the 
soil  in  the  flat.  It  is  also  an  excellent 
idea  to  treat  the  seed  before  you  plant 
it.  You  can  buy  commercial  seed  treat¬ 
ments  and  they  should  be  used  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  manufacturer’s  directions. 

Heat.  Some  vegetable  plants  require 
more  heat  than  others.  The  production 
of  spindling  plants  which  do  not  trans¬ 
plant  well  is  the  result  of  one  or  all  of 
three  conditions:  planting  the  seeds  too 
thick,  watering  them  too  heavily,  or 
growing  them  in  too  high  temperature. 
—  a. a.  — 

MASSACHUSETTS 
ORCHARD  PRACTICES 

Writing  in  “Fruit  Notes”,  Dr.  J.  K. 
Shaw  says,  “The  campaign  to  eliminate 
the  plow  from  our  list  of  farm  imple¬ 
ments  is  apparently  passing  to  obscur¬ 
ity  and  our  Massachusetts  onion  and 
tobacco  growers  continue  to  plow  their 
fields. 

The  plow  has,  for  more  than  20 
years,  been  practically  obsolete  in 
Massachusetts  apple  orchards.  Sod 
culture  and  mulching  are  the  most 
common  practices.  Liberal  nitrogen 
applications  are  essential  in  the  sod 
orchard  but  we  have  observed  that 
nitrogen  fertilization  of  mulched  or¬ 
chards  may  be  injurious  after  a  few 
years  of  liberal  application  of  mulch. 
“The  primary  objective  in  applying 


“I  wonder  if  Admiral  Byrd  has 
changed  much!” 


phosphorus  and  potash  in  the  orchard 
is  to  favor  the  growth  of  grasses  and 
other  plants  needed  to  maintain  soil 
organic  matter.  The  writer  believes 
that  it  will  pay  to  use  a  grass  fertilizer, 
perhaps  a  7-7-7  formula,  on  grass  land 
outside  the  orchard  to  grow  hay  for 
mulching  purposes.  In  our  experience 
such  a  program  will  generally  make 
unnecessary  any  direct  fertilizer  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  orchard  trees.  There 
are  doubtless  special  cases  where  some¬ 
thing  additional  will  be  necessary.” 

—  A. A.  —  . 

APPLYING  PLANT  FOOD 

Commenting  on  fertilizer  application 
experiments,  the  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y., 
Farm  Bureau  writes:  No  advantage 
has  been  found  in  the  experiments  in 
the  so-called  Hi-Lo  band  method  of 
applying  fertilizers  to  potatoes.  Apply¬ 
ing  the  plant  food  in  equal  bands  on 
each  side  of  the  seed  piece,  slightly  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  the  seed  piece,  seemed 
to  give  as  good  or  better  results.  A  new 
method  worth  trying  is  broadcasting 
one-half  of  the  fertilizer  before  plow¬ 
ing  and  applying  the  other  half  in 
bands  with  the  planter. 

—  a. a.  — 

WIREWORMS  ON 
POTATOES 

Wireworms  have  been  particularly 
destructive  to  potatoes  in  Connecticut, 
but  Dr.  Douglas  Greenwood  of  the 
State  Experiment  Station  has  some 
very  promising  control  results  with  a 
new  organic  insecticide  known  as  Gam- 
mexane. 

Four  different  methods  of  application 
were  tried:  broadcasting,  application  in 
the  row,  application  to  the  seed  pieces, 
and  by  poison  baits.  The  broadcast 
treatment  was  the  most  satisfactory. 
The  dust  was  applied  with  a  grain  drill 
after  discing  and  the  plots  were  again 
disced  to  mix  in  the  soil  and  insecti¬ 
cide.  Applications  varied  from  65 
pounds  of  1  per  cent  Gammexane  per 
acre  to  100  pounds  of  5  per  cent  dust. 
Excellent  control  was  secured  by  ap¬ 
plying  65  pounds  of  3  per  cent  dust 
per  acre.  Only  9.3  per  cent  of  the  tub¬ 
ers  showed  injury,  while  on  nearby 
check  plot  78.6  per  cent  showed  injury. 

—  A. a.  — 

HOW  TO  FERTILIZE 
LAWNS 

Pennsylvania  County  Agents’  News 
1-14-46  discusses  fertilization  of  es¬ 
tablished  lawns.  “Unless  soil  tests 
made  by  the  county  agent  indicate  dif¬ 
ferently,  established  lawns  not  limed 
recently  should  receive  an  application 
of  ground  limestone  at  the  rate  of  50 
lbs.  per  1,000  sq.  ft.,  according  to 
Albert  E.  Cooper,  State  College, 
Pennsylvania.  For  bluegrass  lawns  he 
recommends,  in  addition  to  the  ground 
limestone,  a  5-10-10  analysis  fertilizer 
plus  an  equal  amount,  by  weight,  of 
organic  fertilizer,  such  as  Mil-organite. 
These  two  fertilizers,  mixed  together, 
should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  20  lbs. 
per  1,000  sq.  ft.  Fertilizer  and  lime 
may  be  applied  any  time  in  the  spring 
after  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.” 

According  to  H.  G.  M.  Jacobson, 
Agronomist  at  the  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  five  steps 
are  necessary  in  obtaining  a  good 
lawn :  preparation  of  the  seed  bed, 
liming  if  necessary,  fertilizing,  rolling, 
and  seeding. 

Generally  a  complete  fertilizer  such 
as  a  5-10-5  or  a  7-7-7  at  the  rate  of 
four  pounds  per  1,000  sq.  ft.  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  establishing  a  new  lawn. 
The  fertilizer  should  be  applied  after 
spading  and  worked  into  the  soil  with 
a  garden  rake  in  the  leveling  process. 
Roll  the  area,  scratch  lightly  with  a 
rake,  and  the  bed  is  ready  for  seeding. 


Plant  “GROWMORE’’  HYBRIDS 


FREE!  NEW  “GM" 
ADAPTATION  CHART 


•  EASTERN  Hybrids  . . . 

•  EASTERN  Grown  . . . 

•  Especially  Bred  For 
EASTERN  Conditions 


BEST  CORNS 


OU  can  now  select  proved  “GM” 
(Growmore)  Hybrid  corn  varieties  best 
to  your  particular  needs  and  locality. 
Whether  your  growing  season  be  short,  medi¬ 
um  or  long,  we  have  just  the  variety  to  give  best 
results.  YOU  can  plant  “GM”  Hybrids  with 
confidence  —  for  bigger  yields — better  corn —  | 
for  silage  or  grain — because  they  are 

Tested -Tried -True  -  Inspected  and  Certified 


See  Your  Local  Growmore 
Representative  Or  Write  Us 


The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers 

SINCE  1895 


Guide  to  best  varieties  of 
Hybrid  corn  to  use  on  YOUR 
farm  for  silage  or  grain. 

ASK  FOR  CHART  NO. 3 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


DIBBLE'S 


Tested  Seed  Oats 

Our  high  yielding  varieties  of  OATS  are 
recommended  for  your  conditions.  Lenroc, 
Goldwin,  Heavyweight  (for  early  sowing)  and 
Vicland  (rust  resistant  for  late  sowing).  All 
reasonably  priced.  And — most  important — 
all  hardy,  northern  grown!  ACCLIMATED  to 
insure  BEST  results  for  YOUR  conditions.  This 
quality,  backed  by  Dibble's,  will  be  in  demand. 
ORDER  EARLY! 

Dibble’s  Heavyweight  Brand 

Has  been  famous  for  years.  Average  weight 
40-42  pounds  per  bushel. 

Thoroughly  Cleaned — Screened — Graded 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST 

tells  about  this  outstanding  OAT,  also 
BARLEY  —  CORN  —  ALFALFA  —  CLOVER 
GRASS  SEEDS  and  SEED  POTATOES 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 


2000*  F  controlled  heat  quickly,  easily  destroys  seeds,  roots,  brush, 
poison  ivy,  wild  morning  glory,  Canada  thistle,  other  unwanted 
growths.  Many  uses:  splitting  rocks,  burning  stumps,  steriliziof 
poultry  houses.  Burns  kerosene.  Does’  the  work  of  4  men.  Sale, 
easy  to  use.  10  day  triaL  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  catalog. 

HAUCK  MFG.  CO. 

38  Tenth  St,  Brooklyn  IS,  N.Y. 


FREE  SEED  CATALOG  AND  FARM  FACTS  BOOK! 

Write  for  your  copy  of  our  new  1947  Seed  Catalog  and 
Farm  Facts  Book!  Contains  valuable  farm  informa¬ 
tion.  Tells  how  you  can  grow  better  crops — get  bigger 
yields — cut  costs — save  'abor — make  more  money!  Send 
postcard  to  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Box  42-E. 
Landisville.  Penna. 


COMPLETE  PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKING  AND 
MARKETING  SUPPLIES.  Fot  Samples  of  our  beau¬ 
tiful  Labels  and  complete  prices.  Write — SUGAR  BUSH 
SUPPLIES  CO.,  Box  number  1107,  Lansing,  Michigan 


/l  fy'ueiiAltf'  Place 


TO  STAY 

Hotel  Syracuse  is  famous  for 
friendly,  individual  service— 
for  comfortable,  homey 
rooms  —  for  excellent, 
healthful  food.  When  next 
you  visit  Syracuse  —  enjoy 
the  friendly  atmosphere  of 
Hotel  Syracuse. 


Horn  /YtaCM 


SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


Bean,  also  called  Longreen 


—HARRIS  S«DS- 

For  the  finest  of  round-podded  snap  beans,  try  New  Long  Tender- 
green.  It  produces  early  heavy  yields  of  delicious,,  tender,  thick- 
meated  pods,  often  seven  inches  long. 

The  outstanding  qualities  of  these  long-yielding  beans  are  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  many  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers  offered  in  our 
1947  Catalog.  For  earliness,  superior  quality,  dependability,  and 
heavy  yields  choose  Harris’  Seeds  because  they  are 

NORTHERN  GROWN  FOR  VIGOR 

Send  for  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  you  grout  for  market ,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners’  and  Florists’ 

Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  27  More!on  Farm,  Rochester  1 1,  N.  Y. 

- 1947  CATALOG  now  Teach j _ 


FOOD  NUTRIENTS  in  cull  apples  are  equal  to  %  that  of  corn  silage.  In 
these  days  of  feed  shortage,  it  pays  to  chop  ’em  up  and  use  'em  as  cattle 
feed.  It  pays,  too,  to  use  the  tractor  oil  of  vastly  longer  service  . . .  150- 
HOUR  VEEDOL . . .  every  drop  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude. 


CHIGGERS,  OR  RED  BUGS,  can  cause  severe  skin- 
itch  on  the  legs  of  sheep.  Treat  this  condition 
promptly.  Hand  dress  with  Derris  powder 
solution,  then  apply  a  good  healing  powder.  Keep 
yarded  for  at  least  2  days  afterward. 


YOU  CAN  GET  MORE 
FRUIT  from  trees  that 
haven’t  grown  as  vig¬ 
orously  as  they  should 
have  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  by  applying  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer.  And  you’ll 
get  twice  as  many  work¬ 
ing  hours  from  Veedol 
as  fro.m  ordinary  60-70 
hour  tractor  oils. 


Available 
In  5  gallon 
pails,  15, 
30  and  55 
gallon  drums 


SAVES  FUEL  by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIRS  through  greater  heat-and-wear  resistance. 

SAVES  OIL  — good  for  150  hours  between  changes  in  gasoline- 
fueled  tractors;  cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors. 

SAVES  TRACTORS  — assures  long,  economical  service. 


Now  at  Tydol  Flying-A  Dealers 

FEDERAL  TIRES 

“GOOD ...  for  a  long  safe  ride" 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

" A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock" 


I 


Qucm&t  20 


quare  Deal  in  Cost 

The  sturdy,  durable  Quonset  40  is  a  big  building,  built  throughout  of 
quality  materials  and  with  proved  construction  methods,  let  its  cost  is  re- 
mai  kably  low  for  the  value  it  gives  you.  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation’s 
efficient  mass  production  of  the  Stran-Steel  arch  ribs  makes  possible 
important  savings  that  are  passed  on  to  you.  The  Quonset  40  compares 
favorably  in  price  with  buildings  made  of  less  durable  materials. 


quare  Deal  in  Permanence 


Look  at  the  advantages  of  steel  construction  in  the  way  this  building 
stands  up.  It  is  fire-resistant.  It  is  weather-resistant.  It  is  proof  against 
termites  and  rotting.  Where  other  framing  materials  may  vary  in  strength 
and  condition,  the  Stran-Steel  framing  of  the  Quonset  40  is  always 
uniform  in  quality.  Given  reasonable  care,  your  Quonset  40  should 
last  indefinitely  in  A-l  condition. 


quare  Deal  in  Usefulness 


The  Quonset  40  is  a  very  adaptable  building.  Its  clear-span  interior 
permits  efficient  use  of  all  the  space  within,  while  variations  in  its  length 
and  in  placement  of  windows  let  you  adapt  the  Quonset  40  to  your  par¬ 
ticular  needs.  Another  important  feature  of  usefulness  is  the  patented 
nailing  groove  in  Stran-Steel  framing  members:  Any  material  or  equip¬ 
ment  that  can  be  attached  to  a  wooden  structure  can  be  attached  to  the 
Quonset  40,  inside  or  out.  You  nail  to  Stran-Steel.  See  your  local  Quonset 
dealer  for  complete  information — or  send  us  a  postcard  requesting  his 
name  and  address. 


20  feet  wide;  length  as  required,  in 
12-foot  extensions.  Standard  end  wall 
equipped  with  walk  door,  two  windows 
and  ventilating  louvers.  Side  wall  win¬ 
dows  and  solid  end  wall  also  available. 


Qu<OHMt24 


24  feet  wide;  length  as  required,  in 
sections  of  12  feet.  Each  section  per¬ 
mits  choice  of  open  front,  solid  panel 
or  sliding  door.  Solid  end  wall  or  end 
wall  with  door  and  window  available. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL 

CORPORATION 

STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION  •  DEPT.  6  •  PENOBSCOT  BUILDING  •  DETROIT  26,  MICH.  •  UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  </a  inch  single  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  orders  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

March  1  Issue  Closing  Date  Feb.  15. 
March  15  Issue.  Closes  March  1. 
April  5  Issue  Closes  March  15. 
April  19  Issue  Closes  April  5. 


r  HOLSTEIN  1 


ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM 

Offers  for  sale  botn  Carnation  and  Pathfinder  bred  bull 
calves  from  high  record  Carnation  daughters.  Sires,  Car¬ 
nation  Homestead  Hazelwood  Pioneer  Pathfinder  Fobes. 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 12  large  reg.  Holstein  heifers  due  with 
first  calves  in  Dec.  and  Jan.  5  good  reg.  Holstein 
heifer  calves  from  2  weeks  to  2  months  old.  Herd 
accredited  and  Bangs  vaccinated. 

LONERGAN  BROS. 

Phone  20J  Homer,  N.  1. 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 

Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5  E.  B.  RYAN  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 


CANADIAN  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Must  sell  due  to  illness.  35  Registered  young 
cows  and  heifers.  Good  breeding  size  and 
type.  Accredited.  Bangs  certified. 

ALBERT  WILSON  Morrisburg,  Ontario.  Canad 

BULLS  an(|  females,  all  ages,  many  by 
extra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders  of 
choice  Holsteins  for  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

|  GUERNSEY  | 

rnn  CAI  C.  Tarbeli  Radiant  Marmion,  born 
iUK  SALE.  August  1946.  Sire  has  23  A.  R. 

daughters  including  2  Class  Leaders  and  is  a  son  of 
Tarbeli  Farms  Royal  Lenda  20508  lb.  milk  1109  lb. 
fat  Jr.  4  yr.  old.  Dam  made  9843  lb.  milk  501  lb. 
fat  as  Sr.  2  yr.  old  on  twice-a-day  milking  and  is 
sired  by  Foremost  Peacemaker  107  A.R.  daughters 
including  file  breed’s  highest  producing  3  yr.  old. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  NEW  YORK 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

Born  June  6,  194b.  Sired  by  a  son  ot  My  Haven  King 
and  from  Douglaston  Rosalind,  13407  lb.  M.  719.9  lb. 
F.  Cl.  A.  His  seven  nearest  dams  average  12604  lb. 
M.  661.4  |b.  F,  two  maternal  sisters  average  11860  lb. 
M.  569.7  F  in  immature  classes.  The  sire’s  dam  and 
lour  maternal  sisters  average  13748  lb.  M.  665.6  lb. 
F.  eight  records — four  made  at  2  years  age.  Herd 
approved  and  accredited.  Pedigree  and  price  sent  on 
request. 

WYCHMERE  FARM,  Ontario,  New  York 


AYRSHIRE 


REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  BULL 
Two  year  old,  ready  for  heavy  service,  with 
good  backing.  Holstein  fresh  cows  and  first 
calf  heifers. 

WARREN  MELVIN,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY 


CAREFULLY  SELECTED  JERSEY 
COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Recently  Fresh — Close — Springers.  Priced  to 
Sln^Afso  sons  of  BLONDE  LAD'S  JEST.  HIGH¬ 
EST  BUTTERFAT  PERCENTAGE  EXCELLENT  SU¬ 
PERIOR  SIRE  EVER  RECORDED  BY  THE  JERSEY 
BREED.  .  ,  .  „  .  _ 

Accredited  for  T.  B.  and  Bangs. 

HEAVEN  HILL  FARM 

Lake  Placid  Club, _ Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  HEIFER 

Meridale  Wildwood  Sidereal,  fresh,  milking 
good. 

A.  LeFROIS 

730  Webster  Road,  Webster,  N.  Y. 

I  DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT/  Leonardsville/  N.  Y. 


.  200  to  500  cows  and  -heif- 


Fancy  Dcury  Cattle  ers  on  hand  at  all  times. 

■  I  50  to  100  high  class  mated  teams 

nOrse5.  singles,  seconds  and  saddle  horses 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON/  INC. 

PHONE  6471  HOBART,  N.  T. 


Close  and  Fresh  Cows:  sE0vnaiyiyasne^ctedpetro 

build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No  sales 
on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  5,  Phone  2015 


HOLSTEINS  OR  GUERNSEYS 

If  in  need  of  quality  dairy  cattle.  Fresh,' 
Springers  or  Heifers,  write  or  wire 
J.  P.  DOBERSTIEN,  CLOVERBELT  CATTLE  CO. 
Dorchester,  Wise.  Tel.  81-11 


ARERDEEN- ANGUS 


A  few  excellent,  well  bred 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

at  farmer  prices.  4  young  bulls. 

Certified  Lenroc  seed  oats 

CLAYTON  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodelling  or  repairing  yonr 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patron¬ 
ize  American  Agriculturist  advertis¬ 
ers  and  you  will  be  satisfied. 


HERE  FOURS 

COD  CAI  F-  °  few  excellent  Polled  Here- 
rv/l*  JHLC'  fords,  cows  and  heifer  calves 
and  one  bull,  vaccinated  and  registered. 

GEORGE  W.  DENNY 

Hopewell  Junction,  New  York 

HORSES 

FOR  SALE*  or  wil1  trolle  f°r  pony  mares, 
rw/iv  vnLc.  or  Reg.  Tennessee  walking 

mare— King  Adair,  a  chestnut  3  gaited  show 
horse,  with  two  white  socks  and  strip.  7  yrs. 
old  and  sound.  Shown  in  1946  winning  4 
blues  and  2  Seconds,  shown  by  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  lady.  Tail  clipped  and  set.  No  horse 
carries  a  better  tail  or  head.  1  have  no  one 
to  ride  him. 

Owner— W.  L.  HALL,  BATH,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE*  Registered  Percheron  mare,  5 
yrs.  old,  black,  star,  work 
anywhere.  1500  lb.  3  yr.  old  gelding  exact 
mate,  also  weanling  fill ie,  all  from  Jean  Le 
Bannon  193056  sire.  Champion,  by  Laet.  All 
absolutely  guaranteed.  Very  reasonably 

priced. 

D.  SCHUYLER  CROSBY 

R.  D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

PIGS  AND  SHOATS:  ,F3*J3r 

$10  to  $11  each.  Castrated,  serum  only  vaccinated, 
crated  F.O.B.  express  here.  Mostly  P.  China  and 

Berkshire  crosses.  Few  C.  White  and  Durocs.  Grain 
fed  pigs.  Customers  report  9  out  of  10  live  and  grow 
big.  Selected  breeders  $1  each  extra.  Shoats  30-50 

lbs.  $15  to  $18  ea.  by  truck.  _  Send  check,  m.  o. 
or  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Order  direct  2  wks.  ahead, 

stating  substitute  breed.  Conn,  requires  permit  from 
Hartford  with  order  plus  50c  extra  vacc.  tee.  Live 

oft  the  farm.  Mail  order  to 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESWOLD,  DELA. 

PURE  BRED  POLAND  CHINAS: 

Spotted,  also  blacks.  Bred  gilts  and  service 
boars  ready.  Good  mothers. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 

REGISTERED 

Duroc  boars,  bred  gilts.  Fall  pigs. 

R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

Old  Fashioned  English  Shepherd  pups  from 
heel  driving  parents. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN 

Vincentown,  N.  J. 

HOUNDS,  COON,  FOX,  BEAGLES 
$20.  Farm,  watch,  rat  dogs,  $3 
DAWSON,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 

PUREBRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  AND  COLLIE 
pups,  "natural  heelers".  Free  training  in¬ 
structions  with  pups.  Also  trained  dogs. 
ROY  M.  BLEEKE 

R.  R.  No.  5,  Decatur,  Ina. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS;  good  German  Shepherd 
female  pup;  Bluetick  female  long  earned  hound  pup 
$6.00;  Beagle  female  started  $15.00;  male  rabbit  hound 
ready  to  start  $15.00;  started  foxhound  $25.00:  trained 
Beagles;  trained  foxhounds. 

JOHN  BILECKE 

North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Send  me  4  grown  Rabbits  or  Cats  prepaid 
and  1  will  send  you  a  puppie  from  real  cow 
dogs,  just  right  for  your  cattle  next  summer. 
Other  pets  wanted.  Spaniel,  Collie,  Spitz, 
others — $4.85  up. 

FAY'S  MADRID,  NEW  YORK 

|  HAY  |- 

For  Sale:  Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

All  grades  Will  deliver  b>'  truck  or  ship  by  rail. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

R.  D.  4,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y.  Telephone  47-282 

HAY:  All  grades,  timothy  and  mixed 
grasses;  truckloads  or  carloads.  Also  peanut 
shells  or  straw  for  bedding. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS 

HYBRID  SEED  CORN  Cornell  29-3.  34-53  and 
35-5  Certified  Hybrid  seed  corn;  Vicland  Oats, 
Alpha  Barley,  Whipple's  Yellow  Sweet  corn. 
Perry  marrow  beans.  • 

Write  us  for  additional  information. 

JERRY  A.  SMITH  &  SONS 
Ludlowville,  N.  Y.  Phone  Poplar  Ridge  3610 

PLANTS 

r/\n  CAI  C.  Certified  Strawberry  Plants 
TvJK  Spring  dug.  1947.  Large  or 

small  orders  filled.  Small  orders  a  specialty. 
Order  early.  Write  for  price  list. 

SIDNEY  REXFORD  SPROUT 

Sayre,  •*<•* 

RADRITS 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES 


Breeding  stock,  10  to  13  pounds.  Juniors 
$3.00  each.  Trio  $8.50. 

CARL  H.  EGGE,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y, 


|  POULTRY  I 

RICHQUALITY  lEGRH°sRNS 

OUR  36th  YEAR.  12/000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


Hobart  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns 

LARGE  BIRDS — LARGE  EGGS 
LARGE  PROFITS 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

B  O  D  I  N  E 

IS  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 
24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG  BOX  20,  New  York 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  FROM 

DRYDEN  SPRINGS  FARM 

will  live  and  lay  plenty  of  large  white  eggs. 
Walter  H.  Schait  Owner,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

VANCREST  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

AND  SEX-LINKS 

Bred  for  livability  egg  and  broiler  produc¬ 
tion.  Contest  proven.  N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
VANCREST  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 

you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  for  you. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A 

Ithaca,  New  York 


NATHAN  BREEDING  FARM 

LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS  R.  I.  REDS. 
CROSSES 

Bred  especially  for  livability  and  production. 
Old  Hen  Matings.  Pedigreed  ancestry.  For 
strong,  healthy,  profitable  stock — order  from 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm 

Box  400,  CUDDEBACKVILLE,  N.  Y. 


This  year  the  trend  is  to 
LAYERS 

ORDER  TODAY 

A  post  card  brings  Free  folder,  "How  to 
Boost  Profits".  If  you  haven't  received 
yours,  better  hurry. 

Mosher  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 
R.  7,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 


THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 
folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Barred  Cross. 

THEY  LIVE  -  THEY  LAY  -  THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

Box  C  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


Springbrook  Poultry  Farm 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Noted  for  their  Profit  Making  Ability.  High  livability, 
high  egg  production,  large  body  size  and  robust  vigor 
make  them  your  choice.  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Order  early  while  low  prices 
are  in  effect. 

DONALD  E.  KUNEY 

Route  2A  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets — Copons.  U.  S.  Approved — Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Eorly  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses,  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


THE  MCGREGOR  FARMS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 

V-  C.  McGregor  &  Sons.  Maine,  N.  Y. 


J _ POULTRY _ | 

McKUNE  POULTRY  FARM 
SUPER  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 
Since  1916  Breeding  Fine  Poultry 
Circular  and  Price  List 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  3 

"CHICKEN  OF  TOMORROW" 
TODAY! 

Barred  Rocks  of  superior  'meat  type  plus 
high  egg  production  and  exceptional 
livability. 

VICTOR  H.  KIRKUP 
Mattituck,  New  York 

GIANT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

White  Runners  Rouens  Pennsylvania's 
Largest  Duck  Farm. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  A,  Drifting,  Henna. 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available 

RED-W-FARM,  Box  W  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

PEA  FOWL 

Pheasants,  Bontams,  Guineas,  Ducks, 
Geese.  Thirty  varieties  Pigeons.  Free 

circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 

HICKORY  GROVE  FARMS 

PARMENTER  REDS — DRYDEN  ROCKS — CROSSES 
Our  30th  Year. 

Write  for  circular  and  price  list. 

O.  S.  Williams,  Box  2,  Rushville,  N.  Y. 


RED-ROCKS  are  those  popular  black  pullets  with 
the  bronze  necks  that  you  hear  so  much  about.  The 
cockerels  grow  <ast  into  plump,  well. feathered  broilers. 
They  are  fast  sellers  so  order  yours  ;t  nr.ee  Write 
or  call  for  information. 

MARSHALL  BROS.  R.D  j  ilnaca.  At 


KEYSTONE  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

For  profit.  Stock  and  eggs  Circular  fr« 
Est  1910. 

Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Pa 


BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Ref 
and  Sex-linked  crosses  Family  test  breeding 
for  eggs  and  meat. 

U  S.  Approved  U  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
GERALD  BOICE,  Box  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 

WEIDNER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS: 

The  strain  that  is  scientifically  bred  for  low 
mortality  and  high  egg  production. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER 

RTE.  2,  West  Shokan,  N.  Y. 


FAR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
White  Leghorns  for  Egg  Profits.  Parmenter 
Reds  for  Eggs  and  Meat.  Low  Prices. 

C.  RAYMOND  WARD 

R.  D.  No.  2,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y 


PROFITS  AHEAD 

With  S.  C.  White  Leghorn.  Heavy  English  Strain: 
R.  I.  Reds — Parmenter  Strain. 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  34,  Theresa,  New  York 

I  TURKEYS  I 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  I,0uamcyureBrh<i2d 

Breasted  Bronze,  Narragansett  Bourbon  Red 
and  Blue  Slate  turkeys.  Write  your  wants— 
CECIL  LAUGHMAN, 

Margaretville,  New  York 

I  EQUIPMENT  1 


FOR  SALE 

one  season. 
R.  F.  D.  4, 


.  1945  John  Bean  10  row  tractor 
•  mounted  potato  sprayer.  Used 
At  reascnable  price. 

ALFRED  CAVALLARO  _  „ 

Pulton,  N.  Y. 


TRACTORS  FOR  SALE 


Farmall  "A"  with  Power  Lift — nearly  new. 
Allis-Chalmers  Model  B  with  Hydraulic  lift 
Plow,  Pulley,  cultivators  &  chains. 

Case  UAC,  used  one  season. 

John  Deere  Model  "H" — new  paint,  complete 
overhaul. 

All  tractors  are  priced  to  sell  and  are  ready 
for  work.  Phone  Utica  4-1124. 

BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Chadwicks,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


rnn  CAI  C.  I50A  potato  and  dairy  farm,  35 
rVIC  3MLC.  head  Registered  Hoistei  is.  17  milkers. 
All  modern  farm  machinery  and  electric  equipment. 
1 00 A  level  cropland.  School  bus,  milk  and  nail  route  43 

G.  L.  SCRIBNER 

Greenwood,  R.  I.  New  York 

|  FARMS  FOR  SALE  j 


90A  DAIRY  and  POULTRY  FARM  seeded  with 
alfalfa  and  Ladino  clover.  Plowing  done.  Plenty  of 
water  in  buildings  and  on  farm.  Electricity.  All 
buildings  in  good  shape.  Located  II  mi.  from  G.  E. 
Schenectady.  Must  sell  by  April  I.  Price  $7,500. 
CLARENCE  FRANCISCO 

Pattersonville,  Rte.  I,  New  York 
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Subscriber’s  Exchange 

From  Opposite  Page 


|  EMPLOYMENT  | 

POULTRYMAN  as  working  superintendent  for  15,000 
bird  hatching  egg  farm  in  Massachusetts.  Must  have 
experience  and  satisfactory  reference.  Salary  $250  per 
month  and  home.  Salary  will  be  increased  when 
results  justify.  Write 

Box  514- K H,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  DESIRING  COMFORTABLE  HOME 

In  beautiful  suburb  30  minutes  from  New 
York  City.  Fond  of  children.  General  house¬ 
work,  plain  cooking.  First  floor  room  and 
bath,  radio.  2  adults,  2  children.  Good 
salary.  Write  stating  age,  references,  quali¬ 
fications. 

MRS.  CHARLES  DOERR 

99  White  Plains  Rd.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED*  Farmer  as  manager.  Married 
VYHlxicu.  man  who  understands  dairy 
cattle  and  production  and  harvesting  of  hay, 
pastures  and  silage.  References  as  to  char¬ 
acter,  experience  and  ability  are  required. 
First  class  house  and  good  proposition  for 
right  man.  In  first  letter  state  briefly  ex¬ 
perience,  references  and  wages  expected. 

BLOSSOM  HILL  FARM 

Lebanon,  New  Jersey 


WANTED:  Reliable,  High  Class  Salesmen 
who  can  sell  feeds  to  Poultrymen,  Dairymen 
and  Dealers  in  New  York  State,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  New  England  States,  Delaware, 
West  Virginia,  and  Maryland.  Please  give 
full  details  in  first  letter.  All  information 
confidential,  A  good  chance  to  work  into  a 
fast  growing  organization. 

VITA-VIM  MILLERS 

135  Scott  St.,  Buffalo  4,  N.  Y. 


WANTFD*  Single  man  on  dairy  farm  by 
vyhiyieu.  March  1st.  Purebred  Jersey 
herd.  _  Opportunity  to  share  in  cash  crops. 
Experience  and  clean  habits  necessary. 


LAWRENCE  H.  PERRY, 


Homer,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  had  a  qualified  Estate  and  Farm 
Supt.  it  would  go  a  long  way  to  solve  your 
problems.  Let's  talk  it  over.  Write 
Box  514-JD, 

c  o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


By  J.  F.  “DOC”  ROBERTS 

I  HAD  a  very  interesting  week,  spend¬ 
ing  the  first  two  days  on  our  un¬ 
settled  livestock  markets,  the  middle 
two  days  at  the  115th  annual  meeting 
of  New  York  State  Agricultural  Soci¬ 
ety  in  Albany,  and  the  last  two  days 
on  my  farm. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  things  heard 
in  order  of  their  importance  at  the 
time: 

Governor  Dewey,  speaking  at  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  meeting,  said  that 
farm  prices  must  come  down  25%,  but 
not  out  of  the  skin  of  the  farmer,  for 
farmers  are  now  the  lowest  paid  group 
in  the  country.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
urban  incomes  for  all  groups  was 
greater  than  for  any  or  all  rural 
groups.  Therefore,  the  price  reductions 
must  come  out  of  transportation,  dis¬ 
tribution,  marketing  or  greater  farm¬ 
ing  efficiency.  But  he  did  not  say  how 
— except  that  it  must  be  done  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  and  not  by  government 
controls  or  doles. 

Frank  Smith,  farmer,  G.  L.  F.  Presi¬ 
dent,  clear  thinking  and  dependable, 
said  he  was  optimistic  for  the  next  six 
months,  more  or  less.  Quite  evidently 
he  feels  that  the  long-term  future  will 
bring  about  changes  which  no  one  can 
foretell. 


MISCELLANEOUS  | 

CATS  WANTED 

5  lbs.  and  up.  Any  breed,  any  sex,  $2.00 
Postpaid.  Write 

J.  STOCKER,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


FOR 


SALE: 


Quantity 
cut  Red, 


fosts,  all  sizes,  lengths, 
arm  or  delivered. 


seasoned  and  freshly 
White,  Cedar  Fence 
Poles  18'  to  35'  at 


F.  G.  FLETCHER,  NORWOOD.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  tree  ripened  oranges  $2.90 

HALF  Bushel.  Prepaid  Express. 


Mission, 


O.  L.  STROMAN 


Texas 


CHERRIES:  Fresh,  Montmorency,  Tart,  30 
lb.  cans,  25  lb.  Fruit,  5  lb.  Sugar.  $8.00  can. 

STRAWBERRIES:  Fresh,  Premier,  30  lb. 

cans,  24  lb.  Fruit,  6  lb.  Sugar.  $12.00  can. 
For  home  canning,  delicious  for  pies,  sauce, 
baking,  etc.  All  charges  paid.  Send  money 
order. 

THELM-OTT  FARMS 

WEBSTER,  NEW  YORK 


RAISE  CHIN-CHINS 


No  experience  needed.  Just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  daily  and  a  few  feet  of  backyard, 
garage  or  barn  space.  Several  females 
and  a  male  starts  a  large,  profitable 
herd.  WE  FURNISH  FREE  INSTRUCTIONS, 
ii  TREMENDOUS  DEMAND  for  breeding 

and  laboratory  stock,  meat,  and  world’s  most  beautiful 
rabbit  fur.  Brokers,  cut  off  from  imported  rabbit  pelts  by 
world  famine.  NEED  CHIN-CHIN  FURS  NOW,  and  for  years 
to  come!  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  today. 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM  •  r_24  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


CORONA  OINTMENT 


This  fellow  is  going  to  need  Corona!  For  minor  cots, 
snags,  scratches  —  brittle  hoofs  Corona  is  ideal. 
Acts  qaffikly.  Antiseptic  —  soothing  —  softening. 
Non-irritating.  Also  use  for  cows'  udders  and  teats, 
i -s^  .  e.  thii^;  in  the  home  for  chapped,  cracked 
skin,  itchingof  chilblains,  coma.  So  good  for  the  skin! 
o-oz.  75c  at  dealers  or  direct.  Free  Sample 

CORONA  MFG.  COMPANY.BOX  64H2» Kenton. 0« 


fOR  SALE:  Baled  soft  wood  shav¬ 
ings.  Carload  lots  only.  Write 
PLUS-PRODUCTS 

P.  O.  75,  Montreal,  Canada 


you’re 

moving 


you  will  want  the  address  on 
your  paper  changed.  On  a  postal 
card  or  by  letter  write  us  your 
old  and  your  new  address. 


CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Ray  Porter,  potato  king,  and  J.  P. 
Papa,  a  New  York  City  transportation 
labor  leader,  both  predicted  high  cost 
labor  for  a  long  time  to  come  on  farms 
and  in  cities,  with  higher  costing  foods 
for  which  we  all  must  plan. 

D.  H.  Davenport,  State  Dept.  Econ¬ 
omist,  with  industry,  predicted  a  good 
year  in  1947  for  all  of  us,  largely  bas¬ 
ing  his  prediction  on  the  fact  that  only 
four  people  out  of  every  100  in  the 
state  are  now  producing  food;  27  are  in 
manufacturing;  69  in  offices,  banks, 
service  trades,  etc.  Also  that  for  the 
last  20  years,  small  farms  have  gone 
out  at  the  rate  of  2,000  a  year,  making 
a  total  of  40,000  less  farms  in  New 
York  State  than  20  years  ago.  He  pre¬ 
dicted  that  we  would  eat  this  year  ten 
million  more  bushels  of  potatoes  than 
we  had  produced  in  the  state. 

Governor  Harold  Stassen  said  in  a 
Radio  Forum,  Thursday  evening,  that 
food  prices  must  come  down.  C.  I.  O. 
economist  Nathan,  over  the  same  pro¬ 
gram,  said  labor  must  and  could  have 
an  increase  of  25%  in  wages. 

While  I  was  in  Albany,  the  State 
Legislature  granted  a  raise  to  teachers 
of  $300  a  year,  or  a  total  of  $32,000,000 
a  year,  which  teachers  are  protesting 
is  entirely  inadequate  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory. 

Livestock  men  in  the  yards  were  pre¬ 
dicting  lower  steer  prices  soon— that 
either  good  cows  would  be  higher  or 
canner  cows  lower.  They  said  hogs  were 
well  marketed,  with  prices  this  week 
the  highest  in  six  weeks,  that  lambs 
were  lower  and  would  be  lower  for  a 
short  time  until  Kansas  wheat  field 
lambs  were  through  running — then 
work  higher  on  a  very  short  supply; 
that  wool  would  be  in  a  demoralized 
condition  after  April  15th,  when  Gov¬ 
ernment  controls  cease,  unless  they 
stopped  letting  foreign  wools  in  at  less 
than  our  support  prices. 

The  best  answer  to  all  these  ques¬ 
tions  that  no  one  seems  to  feel  capable 
of  answering  was  given  me  this  morn¬ 
ing  (Sunday)  by  our  minister.  In  his 
sermon,  talking  of  Job,  he  said  that 
when  Job’s  afflictions  became  what 
seemed  to  him  just  unbelievable  and 
unanswerable,  he  placed  his  hands  over 
his  mouth  and  turned  to  the  wall, 


simply  giving  up  both  talking  or  doing 
anything.  Then  God  came  to  him  and 
told  him  to  get  up  on  his  two  feet  and 
“declare.”  (Job— 40:7). 

—  A. A.  — 

20 1ST  E  A  IS  L  Y  ILL  L 
CATTLE  SALE 

At  the  201st  Earlville  Registered 
Holstein  Sale  there  were  66  consignors, 
53  buyers  and  97  full  age  animals  sell¬ 
ing  for  a  total  of  $32,071,  a  general  av¬ 
erage  of  $330.  This  was  $59  or  21% 
above  the  January  average  for  the  past 
four  years. 

One  2-year  heifer  of  Montvic  Rag 
Apple  breeding  and  nearly  ready  to 
freshen  from  Lochinvar  breeding  was 
taken  by  J.  Allen  Fusca,  Arcade,  N.  Y., 
at  $1,125.  A  bull  from  Kingdom  farm, 
So.  Lansing,  N.  Y.,  at  $520  was  taken 
by  C.  B.  Smith,  Michigan.  A  bull  from 
Mallary  Farm,  Bradford,  Vt.,  w'as  taken 
by  Will  J.  Pike,  North  Norwich,  for 
$500. 

Four  head  sold  above  $500  and  11  in 
the  $400  bracket. 

70  cows  averaged  $360,  9  bred  heif¬ 
ers  averaged  $298,  2  open  heifers  av¬ 
eraged  $145,  16  bulls  averaged  $243  and 
15  baby  heifers  averaged  $64. — J.  R.  P. 

—  a. a.  — 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  in  Bulletin  667,  reports  that  as 
a  result  of  an  extensive  test  they  con¬ 
clude  that  the  forms  of  Vitamin  “D” 
in  irradiated  yeast  and  codliver  oil  are 
equally  effective  for  swine,  unit  for 
unit.  In  case  you  would  like  to  have 
the  complete  report,  it  is  contained  in 
Bulletin  667  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Wooster,  Ohio. 


203rd  EARLVILLE  SALE 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  20 

in  heated  pavilion, 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

125  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

A  quality  offering  from  leading  herds  of  New  York 
and  neighboring  states  including  Illinois. 

75  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 
15  Ready  for  Service  bulls 
10  Yearling  Heifers 

25  Y9ung  calves,  majority  heifers,  just 
right  for  4-H  boys  and  girls  to  buy. 

An  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  heifers  calfhood 
vaccinated,  milkers  mastitis  tested,  all  treated  against 
shipping  fever. 

Good  trucks  available.  Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.  M. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO.  N.  Y. 


SOUTHERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 


TUESDAY,  FEB.  25 

57  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

(50  Registered,  7  Grades) 

RICHARD  W.  ELLIS  Herd  at  his  farm,  HOWARD, 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  on  Route  70,  10  miles  from  Bath, 
10  miles  from  Hornell.  , 

T.  B.  Accredited,  all  Bang’s  Vaccinated,  mastitis  test¬ 
ed,  officially  classified  for  type. 


D.  H.  I.  A.  average  in  1943—515  lb.  fat;  1944—509 
lb.  fat. 

33  Milking  Cows — 12  Bred  and  Open  Heifers — 10  from 
4  months  to  I  year. 

A  complete  Dispersal.  A  High  Producing  Herd  of 
beautiful  type  and  breeding. 

RICHARD  W.  ELLIS,  Owner,  R.  3,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO.  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES  ARE  HUSKY 

They  are  the  largest  calves  at  birth  of  all  the  dairy 
breeds.  Heifer  calves  average  91  pounds 
when  born  as  compared 
with  64  pounds  for  3  other 
dairy  breeds.  They’re  vig¬ 
orous,  too,  coming  from  a 
breed  that  can  adapt  Itself 
to  all  climates.  For  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  calf  troubles, 
raise  Holsteins. 

FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 


HOLSTEIN 
OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  •002 


BUILDING  fNBcE^ 


Your  success  is  based  on  knowing  good  produc¬ 
ing  dairy  type.  The  folder,  "A  Standard  of  Ex¬ 
cellence”,  includes  21  color  photographs,  to  help 
you  select  high  producing  animals.  Send  today 
for  your  FREE  copy. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 


FOR  SALE*  GO- acre  dairy  and  cash  crop  farm, 
rvsiv  JHic.  i)  room  house,  22  cow  dairy  barn,  hay 
barn,  milk  house,  price  $5,000.00;  $2,000.00  cash, 

balance  mortgage,  easy  terms.  Write  for  pictures  and 
description. 

CRAINE  &  MINER 

Licensed  Real  Estate  Brokers. 
SHERBURNE,  NEW  YORK 


AMAZING 

New  2-Piece 


TEAT  CUP 


Name  _ 

Address  _ 

Name  of  Milker  used 


ROBERT  E.  MAES 

201 -A  Bear  Creek  Farm 
Marshall  Michigan 


Send  today  for  FREE  Circular 
picturing  my  Patented,  2-piece 
Teat  Cup.  Nothing  else  like  it. 
READ  HOW  it  milks  up  to  25% 
faster,  cleaner,  better,  with  Iflss 
strippings.  See  WHY  it  sticks  on 
better  to  ANY  size  or  shape  teat. 
SEE  HOW  it  takes  apart  and  as¬ 
sembles  in  an  INSTANT — cleans  at 
least  50%  quicker.  NOTE  there 
are  NO  threads,  NO  rings,  NO 
nipples!  No  assembly  tools  needed. 
Just  2  pieces — the  I -piece  dent- 
proof  “lifetime”  shell,  the  I -piece 
rubber  inflation.  So  simple,  so 
sanitary,  so  practical,  so  much 
BETTER  that  THOUSANDS  of 
dairy  farmers  use  my  cups  exclu¬ 
sively.  But  FIRST— EVERY  ONE 
of  those  farmers  TRIEO  my  cups 
30  days  ‘on  his  OWN  MILKER 
BEFORE  deciding  to  KEEP  them. 
I  offer  you  the  same  unusual 
MONEY-BACK  30  DAYS  MILK¬ 
ING  TRIAL.  But  I  ask  you  first 
to  find  out  all  the  facts.  Do  not 
send  money,  lust  send  the  Coupon 
below!  If  you  have  Style  B  especi¬ 
ally  designed  for  DeLaval,  McCor- 
mick-Deering,  Sears,  Empire,  Uni¬ 
versal,  Conde,  Hinman,  Perfection, 
Riteway,  or  similar  standard  ma¬ 
chine,  write  or  send  coupon  NOW 
for  complete  FREE  details.  Please 
state  name  of  milker. 


FREE  INFORMATION 
ROBERT  E.  MAES  _ 

201 -A  Bear  Creek  Farm,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation, 
your  FREE  CIRCULAR  describing  your 
Patented  2- Piece  Teat  Cup,  also  details  of 
your  Guaranteed  Money-Back  30  Day  Milking 
Trial. 


MILKS  up  to 
25%  FASTER 

Cleans  50'^  Quicker 


9vi  BETTER  COWS 


Ayrshires  sire  profitable  cows 
that  give  most  4%  milk 

Write  for  literature  and  list  of  breeders 
near  you  u.'irh  sioch  for  sale 

Ayrshire  Breeders*  Association 
85  Center  St.,.  Brandon,  Vt. 


(Ihean  AYRSHIRE  BULL 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists  —  Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing, 

112  STATE  STREET  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


PALOMINOS,  PINTOS,  PONIES 


Golden  Palomino  saddle  horses,  Pinto 
cow-ponies.  Riding  and  driving  ponies. 
Hackney,  Welsh,  Shetland,  all  sizes, 
shipped  crated  by  express.  How  old  are 
children  you  want  pony  for? 

Western  saddles. 


HOWARD  CHANDLER,  Chariton,  Iowa 


200A  general  dairy  farm,  level  tractor  loam, 
no  stone.  14  roam  modern  house,  cost 
$27,000  to  build,  2  baths,  hot  wafer  heat, 
stoker.  New  hip  roof  barn  for  40  rows. 
2  concrete  silos.  Near  village,  25  mi.  to 
Rochester.  Bargain  at  $25,000. 

Caledonia,  N.  Y.  COOTS  REALTY  Phone  195-W 


-MUSKRATSandMINK- 

In  Good  Demand.  Highest  Prices  Paid  for  All  Furs 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO.  RAWginsengAND 

_  Oept.  N,  108  West  29th  St.  New  York  l ,  N.  Y  _ 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  aurtinneerinn.  Term  Soon.  Free  Catalan 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Mason  City,  Iowa 


(112)  r.o 
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Vital  to  Life  and 
Health  of  Livestock 
and  Poultry/ 


Iodine  is  important  in  the 
t  nutrition  of  livestock  and 
poultry. 

Farm  animals  —  like  human 
beings  —  must  have  Iodine  —  a 
very  little  to  be  sure  —  but  that 
small  amount  is  vital  to 
prevent  goiter  and  related 
troubles. 

In  areas  where  goiter  is  com¬ 
mon  —  supplementary  Iodine 
in  feed  is  a  necessity.  In  other 
sections  it’s  a  wise  precaution! 

It  pays  to  make  sure  the  feed 
you  buy  contains  Iodine.  It 
probably  does,  but  don’t  take 
chances.  Ask  your  dealer  when 
you  order. 

FREE  BOOK:  Write  for  "TbePlace  of  Iodine 
in  the  Nutrition  of  Farm  Animals 


Iodine 

Educational  Bureau,  Inc. 


120  Broodway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  I,  III. 


Rot  Did  This 

Don’t  Let  It  Happen  To  You 


Rot! 

Cuprinol  is  a  liquid,  easily  applied 
by  brush,  spray  or  dip,  that  pre¬ 
vents  rot  in  wood.  It  may  be  used 
by  itself  or  as  a  priming  coat 
under  paint. 

It  is  especially  useful  for  garden 
lumber  —  posts,  benches,  stakes, 
flats  —  and  in  damp  locations. 
Cuprinol  treated  wood  is  harmless 
to  plants,  poultry  and  animals. 

Qt.  90c.  Gal.  $2.90. 
Allow  a  gallon  by 
brush  application 
to  400  sq.  ft.  of 
wood.  One  applica¬ 
tion  is  sufficient. 

There  is  special  “Cuprinol  for 
Fabrics,”  to  prevent  Mildew  in 
awnings,  boat  covers,  sails,  canvas 
chairs  and  tarpaulins. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  write 

CUPRINOL,  Inc. 

30  Spring  Lane  Boston  9,  Mass. 


Pastures  for  Profitable 
Pork  Production 

flo/ut  P.  02VtlC*tiati 


THE  fall  pig  crop  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  is  one  of  the  best  we  have 
raised  in  years.  This  is  true  even 
though  one  half  of  the  pigs  were  raised 
by  gilts.  A  total  of  211  pigs  were 
weaned  from  24  litters.  The  weather 
last  fall  was  mild  and  in  general  was 
favorable  for  pigs.  It  was  too  wet  at 
times  but  the  pigs  seemed  to  do  well 
in  spite  of  it.  The  sows  were  allowed 
to  farrow  in  the  central  hog  barn  but 
they  and  their  litters  were  moved  to 
pasture  when  the  pigs  were  about  2 
or  3  weeks  of  age.  The  pigs  were 
brought  back  into  the  barn  in  early 
November  before  real  cold  weather 
set  in. 

Don't  Let  Them  tiet 
"Wormy”! 

Most  pork  producers  reserve  the  best 
pastures  for  the  sows  and  their  litters. 
They  have  learned  that  the  pigs  under 
125  pounds  should  not  be  allowed  to 
run  on  a  pasture  that  has  been  used 
by  pigs  or  hogs  since  it  was  last  plowed. 
The  feed  that  is  growing  on  the  old 
hog  lots  may  look  good,  but  the  pigs 
are  almost  sure  to  become  “wormy” 
if  they  are  allowed  to  run  on  these 
old  lots.  The  use  of  “clean”  pastures 
holds  round  worm  infestations  to  a 
minimum. 

The  fall  pigs  in  the  Cornell  herd 
were  placed  upon  an  excellent  old  sheep 
pasture.  This  pasture  consisted  large¬ 
ly  of  grasses  such  as  timothy,  ryegrass, 
and  bluegrass,  but  there  also  was  a 
little  wild  white  clover  in  the  mixture. 
This  type  of  pasture  is  a  good  one  to 
use  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
or  in  the  fall  but  is  of  little  value  dur¬ 
ing  the  dry  weather  in  July  and 
August.  We  would  have  preferred  to 
use  new  seedings  of  clover  and  alfalfa 
for  these  pigs  but  such  pastures  were 
not  available,  so  we  used  the  next  best. 

Equipment  on  Pasture 

While  the  sows  and  their  suckling 
pigs  were  on  pasture  this  fall,  they 
were  provided  with  portable  colony 
houses,  self-feeders  and  water  foun¬ 
tains.  One  colony  house,  7’  x  10’  in 
size,  provided  shelter  for  two  sows  and 
their  suckling  pigs.  A  five-acre  field 
was  subdivided  with  the  aid  of  an  elec¬ 
tric  fence  (battery  set)  into  several 


lots  each  large  enough  to  furnish  graz¬ 
ing  for  3  or  4  sows  and  their  pigs. 

We  plan  to  use  a  similar  arrange¬ 
ment  in  another  five-acre  field  for  25 
or  30  sows  and  their  1947  spring  crop 
of  pigs.  It  will  be  necessary  to  put 
some  of  the  spring  pigs  on  another 
pasture  at  weaning  time.  Spring  pigs 
which  have  access  to  pasture  for  best 
results  need  about  one  acre  for  every 
15  to  20  pigs.  This  amount  of  pas¬ 
ture  should  be  enough  for  full-fed 
spring  pigs  from  weaning  time  and 
until  they  reach  market  weights.  Con¬ 
siderably  less  pasture  is  needed  before 
July  1,  during  the  active  growing  sea¬ 
son,  than  is  needed  later.  Of  course, 
clover,  alfalfa  and  grass  pastures,  if 
used  by  spring  pigs,  should  be  mowed 
before  July. 

Temporary  Forage  Crops 

Fall  sown  rye  or  a  mixture  of  rye, 
wheat  and  vetch  are  excellent  pastures 
for  March  and  April  farrowed  pigs.  An 
acre  of  such  pasture  usually  will  fur¬ 
nish  enough  grazing  for  10  to  12  sows 
and  their  litters  to  weaning  time. 
These  crops  give  best  results  when  a 
heavy  rate  of  seeding  is  used  and  when 
they  are  sown  early  in  the  fall  on  fer¬ 
tile  soil. 

Dwarf  Essex  rape  and  broad-leaved 
rape  or  a  mixture  of  these  with  oats 
are  good  pasture  crops  when  sown  on 
fertile  soil  at  the  rate  of  8  or  10  lbs. 
of  rape,  or  6  to  8  lbs.  of  rape  and  y2 
to  1  bushel  of  oats,  per  acre  should 
provide  excellent  grazing  from  6  to  8 
weeks  after  sowing  and  until  cold 
weather  sets  in  during  the  late  fall. 

Other  Pastures 

Clover,  alfalfa  or  mixtures  of  these 
with  grasses  are  excellent  pig  pastures. 
These  crops  also  may  be  used  for  the 
open  or  bred  sows  in  the  herd.  The 
feed  saved  by  6  or  8  sows  or  by  15 
to  20  pigs  per  acre  may  be  worth  more 
than  the  value  of  the  hay  produced 
from  a  similar  area.  In  addition,  the 
growing  and  fattening  pigs  will  be 
more  healthy  and  the  sow  herd  will 
farrow  and  raise  better  pigs  if  they  are 
provided  with  suitable  pastures.  Now 
is  the  time  for  pork  producers  to  plan 
pastures  for  more  profitable  pork  pro¬ 
duction  in  1947. 


Why  Butterfat  Test  Varies 


DAIRYMEN  often  wonder  why  the 
fat  percentages  vary  as  much  even 
as  30%  from  day  to  day  in  some  of 
their  cows.  The  chief  reason  is  a  cow 
doesn’t  always  let  down  all  of  her  milk, 
and  that  which  she  does  give  is  the 
lowest  in  butterfat.  The  Missouri  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  gives  some  other  rea¬ 
sons,  also,  for  the  variation  in  the  fat 
content  of  a  cow’s  milk,  including:  time 
between  milkings — the  longer  the  time, 
the  larger  the  yield  of  milk  and  the 
lower  the  butterfat  test  will  be;  number 
of  milkings  daily — milking  more  than 
twice  a  day  increases  the  butterfat 
test;  regularity  of  milking  increases  the 
test;  change  of  milkers  interferes  with 
the  let-down  and  lowers  the  test;  the 
faster  the  milking,  the  higher  the  test 
will  be.  On  the  average  the  fore  quar¬ 
ters  produce  40%  and  the  rear  quarters 
60%  of  the  milk,  so  when  cows  are 
milked  by  hand  the  rear  quarters 
should  be  milked  first. 

Anything  that  causes  distraction  will 
interfere  with  the  milking  and  the  test; 
good  condition  at,  calving  time  makes 
for  a  higher  test;  if  a  cow  is  used  to 
nursing  a  calf  and  the  dairyman  milks 
two  quarters,  this  often  makes  a  cow 
fail  to  respond  to  the  let-down.  Butter¬ 


fat  in  colostrum  milk  may  go  as  low 
as  0.15%  or  as  high  as  12%.  In  a  small- 
herd  one  cow  going  dry  or  freshening 
exerts  greater  influence  on  percentage 
of  butterfat  than  in  a  larger  herd. 

Some  exercise  even  in  winter  helps 
to  maintain  good  appetite  and  good 
condition,  and  improves  the  test. 

Frozen  milk  is  difficult  to  sample 
accurately  and  hence  may  not  give  an 
accurate  test.  Also,  warm  milk,  or  milk 
in  partially  filled  cans,  will  churn  en 
route  when  transported  over  great  dis¬ 
tances.  Percentage  of  butterfat  is 
usually  lowest  in  June  and  July,  regard¬ 
less  of  when  a  cow  freshens,  and  rises 
to  highest  points  in  December  and 
January. 

Fluctuations  of  temperature  affect 
the  glandular  secretions  of  the  body. 
There  is  a  decline  in  percentage  of  fat 
during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
lactation  period,  followed  by  a  period 
of  four  to  five  months  with  little 
change.  There  is  a  slight  tendency  for 
percentage  of  fat  to  decline  slightly 
after  the  first  lactation  period.  Com¬ 
mencing  at  10  years  of  age,  milk  yields 
and  fat  percentages  decline. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  morning 
milking  to  be  lower  in  fat  content. 


The  motor  in  your  car  runs  smoother  . . . 
and  longer  .  .  .  with  proper  care  and  lu¬ 
brication.  Just  so,  with  the  tender  tissues 
of  teats  and  udder.  Instant  treatment 
with  Bag  Balm  of  any  cut,  chap,  surface 
sore  or  injury  may  save  permanent  ob¬ 
struction  or  costly  infections.  Bag  Balm 
is  loaded  with  soothing  lanolin,  is  anti¬ 
septic-on-contact,  and  is  just  the  right 
texture  to  induce  needed  massage  to  re¬ 
duce  Caked  Bag.  It  promotes  quick  heal¬ 
ing,  spreads  evenly  and  stays  on  longer. 
The  big  10-oz.  package  goes  a  long  way. 
Get  Bag  Balm  at  your  dealer. 


DAIRY  ASSN.  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  12-B 
Lyndonville,  Vermont 


Sold  in  all 
farm  supply 
stores 


FULL  MILKINGS 
NEVER  COME  FROM 


Ch.  BEACON'S  ATTENTION 
is  one  of  FOUR  CHAMPIONS 
from  One  Litter  ...  all  raised 
on  BEACON  DOG  RATIONS 

It  proves  again  that  breeding  plus  a 
proved  feeding  program  like  Beacon's 
develops  inherent  championship 
qualities. 

Your  dogs  too,  at  any  age,  will 
naturally  go  for  these  nutritious, 
flavorful  rations. 

Beacon  Puppy  Starter 
Beacon  Dog  and  Puppy  Meal 
Write  today  for  information  and  for  the  name 
of  your  nearest  Beacon  dealer. 


FENCING 


All-Purpose  Steel  Fencing.  Poul¬ 
try  Fencing  and  [Netting.  Welded 
Wire  Fabrics,  Field  Fence, 
Barbed  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Elec¬ 
tric  Fence  Controllers.  Chain 
Link  Fence,  Chestnut  Post  and 
Ball  Fencing,  Hurdle  Fences, 
Gates.  Other  Farm  Values. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  14,  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  YOUR 
FARM 


Ottawa  Log  Saw 


EASY  TO  CUT 


id  is  brinidnK  the  hiKhest  prices .ever  known.  Theren 
and  everywhere.  Use  an  OTTAWA  Loe  Saw.  easily  operated, 
s  trees,  sawslhnbs.  Turn  your  wood  lot  into  money.  , 

;AWA  MFG.  CO.,  1431  Wood  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS 
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Leghorns  for  Meat 


fey  J1  'Wecutesi 


LAST  FALL  I  heard  a  man  who  real¬ 
ly  knows  meat  chickens  make  a 
most  astonishing  statement.  He  said 
that  Leghorn  breeders  in  New  York 
State  have  improved  the  meat  quality 
of  this  variety  so  much  that  he  is  will¬ 
ing  and  glad  to  buy  them  at  his  dress¬ 
ing  plant.  He  stated  that  this  is  not 
true  of  what  he  called  “western  Leg¬ 
horns.”  He  was  thinking  of  those  that 
come  by  train  from  western  areas. 
These,  he  says,' are  small  and  not  much 
good  for  meat.  In  contrast,  the  nearby 
Leghorns  that  come  to  his  plant  by 
truck  are  larger  and  meatier,  and 
there  is  a  definite  place  for  them  in 
his  trade. 

The  statement  was  made  at  the  time 
of  the  judging  of  the  1946  Chicken-of- 
Tomorrow  contest  at  the  poultry  dress¬ 
ing  plant  of  Joseph  Chuckrow  &  Sons 
in  Troy,  N.  Y.  It  was  one  of  the  Chuck- 
row  Brothers  who  made  the  statement. 

For  a  long  time  many  people  have 
recognized  that  Leghorn  cockerels 
from  a  pound  and  a  half  up  to  two 
pounds  make  better  broilers  than  Reds, 
Rocks,  and  crossbreds  of  the  same 
weight.  Being  smaller  boned,  they 
carry  more  meat;  but  when  grown  to 
larger  sizes  Leghorn  cockerels  are  just 
not  in  the  same  class  with  heavy  var¬ 
ieties.  Aside  from  their  merit  as  small 
broilers,  I  never  before  had  heard  of 
Leghorns  being  considered  at  all  fav¬ 
orably  as  meat  producers. 

Leghorns  Are  Larger 

Because  I  was  rather  astonished  by 
Mr.  Chuckrow’s  statement  I  have  been 
on  the  lookout  for  additional  evidence. 
I  have  found  plenty  to  support  his  con¬ 
tention  that  today’s  Leghorns  are  larg¬ 
er  than  those  of  other  days.  However, 
New  York  State  does  not  have  a  com¬ 
plete  monopoly  of  large  Leghorns.  At 
the  western  New  York  laying  test  we 
have  them  from  Texas,  the  Pacific 
coast,  New  Jersey  and  other  sections. 
It  is  a  fact,  though,  that  the  heaviest 
lot  of  Leghorn  pullets  at  the  laying 
test  came  from  a  breeder  in  Rensselaer 


TO  DELOUSE  POULTRY 

Powerful  nicotine  fumes  Just  Tap 

—  released  from  Black  «.  .  ...  /ln 

Leaf  40  by  body  heat  of  Blaek  Uaf  40 

roosting  chickens  de-  On  Roosts  With 
•troy  lice  and  feather-  Cop-Brush  Applicator 
mites.  For  individual  .  c 

treatment,  apply  drop  and  Smear, 

to  neck  of  chicken  and 
below  vent. 

BLACK  LEAF  40 

la  also  used  in  sprays 
for  plant  lice— KILLS 
BY  CONTACT 

—  KILLS  BY 
FUMES.  Sold 
by  dealers.  Insist 
on  factory -sealed 
containers  to  in- 
•ure  full  strength 

TOBACCO  8Y-PR0DUCTS 
t  CHEMICAL  COUP, 

incorporated 

LOUISVILLE  2,  KT 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


Fon  0 

ALL 
POULTRY 


I 


The  reliable  drinking  water  antiseptic. 
At  all  druggists  and  poultry  supply 
dealers.  50c.  $100.  $2.50  and  $4  00. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


County,  where  Troy  is  located.  His  13 
pullets  averaged  just  under  5  pounds 
each.  A  year  from  now  they  will  tip 
the  scales  at  6  pounds  or  better.  Se¬ 
cond  heaviest  lot  came  from  a  Cana¬ 
dian  breeder.  Their  average  weight  was 
4%  pounds.  Several  New  York  breed¬ 
ers  entered  pullets  that  averaged 
around  4  x/2  pounds,  thus  substantiating 
the  contention  that  New  York  Leg¬ 
horns  are  of  good  size. 

Large  Leghorns  As  Layers 

Dr.  J.  H.  Bruckner,  head  of  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Poultry  Department,  recently  re¬ 
leased  interesting  information  about 
the  egg  laying  ability  of  large,  medium 
and  small  Leghorns.  Data  on  ten  Leg¬ 
horn  strains  from  New  York  State 
breeders  were  collected  at  Cornell  in 
the  course  of  an  experiment  on  lighting. 
The  average  weight  of  the  strain  that 
weighed  the  least  was  three  and  nine- 
tenths  pounds.  They  laid  the  most  eggs 
—220  each  in  eleven  and  a  half  months. 
But  they  also  laid  the  smallest  eggs — - 
23.8  ounces  to  the  dozen.  Six  of  the 
ten  strains  had  an  average  weight  be¬ 
tween  41A  and  4*4  pounds.  Their  ave¬ 
rage  production  was  217  eggs,  weigh¬ 
ing  an  average  of  24.4  ounces  a  dozen. 
Three  strains  were  rated  as  “large.” 
They  averaged  203  eggs  each  that 
weighed  25.3  ounces  to  the  dozen. 

Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  test 
involves  too  few  samples  to  be  entirely 
conclusive,  but  it  probably  does  tend 
to  proye  that  large  hens  lay  larger 
eggs  but  fewer  than  do  hens  of  medium 
size.  Dr.  Bruckner’s  “general”  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that,  ordinarily,  medium  sized 
Leghorns  are  most  desirable.  I  think 
that  he  put  in  that  word  “ordinarily” 
because  he  knows  that  there  are  some 
localities  where  additional  size  permits 
Leghorn  hens  to  get  in  on  the  good  re¬ 
turns  that  the  so-called  heavy  breeds 
enjoy. 

—  A.A.  — 

HOW  POULTRY 
DISEASES  SPREAD 

RECENTLY  a  subscriber  asked  how 
new  diseases  get  into  poultry  flocks. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  others  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  that  topic. 

After  a  disease  gets  a  foothold  in  a 
new  region  it  spreads,  or  is  spread,  in 
many  ways.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
by  controlled  tests  that  mosquitoes 
carry  fowl  pox  from  one  flock  to  an¬ 
other;  that  rats  can  carry  coccidiosis 
and  other  diseases;  that  hens  and 
roosters  that  appear  to  be  well  and 
vigorous  still  may  be  carriers  and 
spreaders  of  Pullorum  disease,  fowl 
typhoid,  tracheitis,  coryza  and  probab¬ 
ly  other  ills;  that  worm  eggs,  Cocci- 
dial  oocysts,  and  most  of  the  virus 
diseases  may  be  carried  on  shoes  and 
clothing,  crates,  feed  bags,  truck  tires 
or  any  other  “mechanical  carrier.”  It  is 
suspected  that  some  germs  are  air¬ 
borne,  that  they  float  through  the  air 
with  the  greatest  of  ease  attached  to 
dust  particles,  just  as  Pullorum  germs 
may  travel  on  the  down  in  a  forced 
draft  incubator.  The  usual  sanitary  pre¬ 
cautions  that  are  recommended  to 
poultrymen  are  based  on  these  possi¬ 
bilities. 

A  new  disease  appeared  in  eastern 
U.  S.  about  two  years  ago.  It  is  called 
Newcastle  disease.  The  introduction  of 
this  disease  probably  has  followed  the 
pattern  of  most  other  diseases. 

Newcastle  disease  is  new  to  this 
country  but  it  is  an  old  disease  in 
Asia.  In  getting  out  of  Asia  and  into 
eastern  U.  S.,  it  travelled  a  long  and 
round-about  journey.  Before  reaching 
our  Northeast  it  had  appeared  near 
Newcastle,  England,  where  it  got  its 
( Continued  on  Page  23) 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


LEADING  ALL  PENS 
IN  U.  S.  THIS  YEAR 


Up  to  the  end  of  November,  1946,  we 
were  leading  all  pens,  all  breeds,  all 
egg  laying  tests.  This  Babcock  pen  of 
White  Leghorns  at  Western  New  York 
had  laid  737  eggs  and  773.15  points  to 
date  or  92%  production  and  average 
egg  size  of  25  oz.  per  doz.  Will  this 
new  pen  continue  to  lead?  Probably  nut. 


ORDr1*  YOUR  1947  BABCOCK  CHICKS  NOW 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Red-Rock  Cross 

Rhode  Island  Reds  White  Cross 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

We  have  already  booked  a  large  number  of  orders  for 
1947,  but  just  the  same  if  you  send  us  your  order 
now  we  can  supply  you  with  chicks  on  almost  any 
date  you  want  delivery. 


BABCOCK 


Babcock's  World  Record  Pen — 4057  Eggs.  4366  Points  in  51  weeks. 


Order  straight  run.  pullets,  or  cockerels — 95%  accu¬ 
racy  guaranteed  on  sexed  chicks. 

NEW  1947  CATALOG 

Our  new  1947  catalog  describes  our  stock  in  detail  and 
explains  how  we  have  built  up  our  strain  of  White 
Leghorns.  It  shows  the  pedigree  of  our  world  record 
pen  and  tells  how  their  blood  lines  are  passed  on  to 
tlio  White  Leghorn  chicks  you  receive  from  us.  Writ* 
for  this  catalog  today. 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  3 a  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


X. 


FOR  MORE  EGGS  AND  MEAT.  CLEMENTS’  CHICKS  arc  l»r»‘<l  especi¬ 
ally  to  produce  more  and  larger  eggs  and  quick  development  of 
solid  meat.  Every  CLEMENTS’  CHICK  inherits  all  the  money  mak¬ 
ing  characteristics  which  mean  profits  for  you.  CLEMENTS  sensational 
Clem-Cross  sex-linked  pullets,  Clements  Beds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Barred 
Cross  are  all  proven  profit  makers.  MainerU.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  today 
for  catalog.  Order  CLEMENTS’  CHICKS  and  be  sure  of  top  quality. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Box  24,  Winterport,  Maine 


yean,! 


BUCK  UP  YOUR  PROFITS  WITH 

BUCK’S  CHICKS 

TOP  QUALITY  BRED  FOR  PROFITS 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  PASSED 

Early  order  discount 
BARRED  ROCKS  BARRED  CROSSES 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Van  Duzer  Poultry  Farm 

SUGAR  LOAF,  N.  Y.  Box  37A 

Tel.  Chester  31 


PUNNYBROOK 


PROFIT -BRED 

CHICKS 

All  Breeders  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  Baby  Chicks — Started  Pullets — 
Sexed  Pullets.  Sunnybrook  Chicks  do 
live,  mature  fast  and  lay  heavy 

New  Hampshires,  White  Legnorns, 
Barred  Rocks  White  Rocks,  Rhode 
Islano  Reds,  Crosses.  Wr.te  for 
free  folder  and  new  low  prices. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms 
A.  Howard  Fingar 
Box  A.  Phone  504  Hudson,  N  f 


HALL  BROTHERS' 

Described  in  detail  in  the 
most  elaborate,  colorful 
and  informative  poultry 
catalog  ever  published! 
No  matter  where 
you  buy  chicks, 
read  our  catalog 
before  placing 
your  order.  Send 
for  your  copy 


HALL  BROTHERS 
HATCHERY,  INC. 

59  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Can  Help  You  Earn  Better  Profits 


1.  23  years’  Batanced  Breeding  4.  Lots  of  Big, 

—Just  One  Breed.  Quality  Eggs. 

2.  Big  Birds— High  Vigor.  B.  Good  Type  and 

3.  Fast  Growth — Even_  Color. 

Feathering 


Fwrite  fob 


^■^log  today fMo^ 


Get  tho  full  facts  about 
our  N.H.,  U.S.  Pullorum 
Clean  stock.  Write 

/«M 

M01 

IL’S  POULTRY  FARM 

boxQ 
EXETER.  N.H 

BABY  AND  STARTED  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested.  All  Commercial  R.  I.  REDS,  N.  H. 
REDS,  ROCK  CROSS.  WHITE  ROCKS. 

Year  around  service.  Circulars  and  Prices. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


DAY  OLD  AND  STARTED  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  our  trapnested  Pndiorend  strain  of 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRES.  For  circular,  write 

CARPENTERS  POULTRY  FARM 

BALLSTON  SPA,  NEW  YORK 


NOW  AVAILABLE! 

Breeding  males  while  they  last! 
U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  and  U.  S.  Approved. 
U.  S.  Certified  baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs.  Started  pullets. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  Today. 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm 

Route  1/  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


New  Hampshires, 
Rock- Red  Cross. 


THE  RIGHT  SEED  FOR  1947 

For  your  share  of  the  big  profits 
ahead  order  Mapes  Chicks  early. 
From  U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum 
Passed  flocks  mated  to  R.O.P. 
sires,  they  have  the  livability, 
fast  growth  and  all  ’round  qual¬ 
ity  to  give  you  heavy  production 
Your  choice  of  Barred  Rocks, 
Leghorns,  Red -Rock  Cross  or 
Write  today  for  prices. 


MAPES  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A  Rl.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


HUESTED  POULTRY  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved.  Officially  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  New  Hampshires,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  White  Rock,  Barred  Rock,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  Crosses.  Sexed,  Pullets  and  Cock¬ 
erels. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  price  list. 
HUESTED'S  HATCHERY,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


f  from  high  record  trapnested. 
’  jloodtested  stock.;  imported  and 
ored  this  strain  for  30  years.  Sex¬ 
ed  or  Unsexed  chicks.  Free  circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
{  Rt.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
eggs.  2.000  Pulioruni  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM.  MILFORD.  MASS. 
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ORDER  NOW! 

BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 


SMALL  WHITES  (FAMILY  SIZE) 


HILLPOT 

\QUALITYi 

XTURKEYS# 

\  CHICKS# 
Xducks# 


Tube  Tested 
U.  S,  Approved 

BABY  CHICKS 

U.  S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Controlled 
White  Leghorns 
R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks 
Barred  Cross 
New  Hampshires 

EKIN  DUCKLINGS 
$24.00  per  100 

Quality  Means 
Greater  Profits 

Hillpot 

Hatcheries 

Box  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Branches:  (Freehold. 

N.  J.)  (Easton,  Pa.) 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 

All  Chicks  Shipped  PREPAID. 

PULLETS  GUAR.  95%.  Unsex.  Pul'ts.  Ckls. 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  1 00  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Jyeghoms_-$I2.00  $22.00  $  2.00 
Bar.  &  Wli.  Hooks,  R,  1.  Reds  14.00  20.00  13.00 

Red-Hook  &  Rock-Red  Cross..  15.00  22.00  14.00 

Now  Hampshire  Reds  (Spec.).  Ifi.OO  23.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  12.00  17.00  11.00 

Wo  specialize  in  ONE  GRADE.  ONE  PRICE.  OUT¬ 
STANDING  SIZE  and  EGG  PRODUCTION.  Order 
direct  from  ad  or  write  for  FREE  Catalog  giving 
full  information  of  breeders,  farm  and  hatchery. 
Hatches  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Guar.  100%  live  del. 

SHIRK'S  HATCHERY 

H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop.  BoxAA.  Rt.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TURKEY 

SL  POULTS  St 


SEXED 

TURKEY 

POULTS 


PRICED  AS  LOW  AS  41c  EACH 


NewWay  to  Extra  Profits — Raise  the  sex  you 
want!  Either  Toms  or  Hens  —  Livability 
Guarantee.  Big  24  Page  Catalog  Free. 

Write  Today 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  INC.,  Box  192,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


TURKEY  POULTS  THAT  LIVE 

Booking  your  order  of  ooults  with  Highland  Farm  you 
can  be  assured  of  quality  poults  from  clean  breeding 
stock.  Highland  Farm  is  one  of  the  oldest  Electric 
Hatcheries  in  Pennsylvania.  Poult  orders  are  filled  to 
your  satisfaction.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE 

HIGHLAND  FARM 

P.  F.  SOUDER,  Manager 
BOX  10  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


KLINE'S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Pennsylvania’s  Finest.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
White  Holland.  Awarded  First  Place  in  Penna. 
F.  F.  A.  Contest.  Produce  most  profit  per  bird. 
IMr  Information  and  Prices  write  to: 

S  W.  KLINE,  Box  G,  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 
*  - ^ 

TURKEY  POULTS 

77c  Each  March,  April  and  May 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  rating. 
Write  for  Catalogue 

HOMER  GRISMORE 

Turkey  Farms  and  Hatchery,  Corydon,  Iowa 


Wagon  Wheel  Strain 
Broadbreasted  Bronze 


TURKEY  Poults 


Finest  Quality,  Sturdy,  Healthy  Poults.  Rapid  Develop¬ 
ing.  Quick  Maturing.  Quality  Bloodtested  Chicks.  6 
popular  breeds.  America’s  leading  strains  at  lowei 
cost.  Free  catalog. 

Beck's  Hatcheries,  Box  1,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


PULLORUM  CLEAN  POULTS  &  HATCHING  EGGS 

Hamilton  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  Domes  White 
Hollands.  Rigid  Breeders  Selection.  Exclusive  Turkey 
Hatchery.  No  Eggs  bought.  Get  our  low  prices. 
FREE  CIRCULAR. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS 

Box  A,  Washingtonville,  Pennsylvania 


TURKEY  POULTS 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted  Pullorum  Clean.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS.  INC. 

SI  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


TIIDI/TYC'  Broadbreasted  Bronze  turkeys. 
I  UlvIVC  I  J.  Buy  direct  from  small  breeder. 
Reasonable.  Prompt  shipment.  Also  Ducklings. 
BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


DOI II  T<i*  BELTSVILLE  SMALL  WHITE 
KLMJLI3.  WAGON  WHEEL  BB  BRONZE 
Pullorum  Clean.  1947  prices,  reduced. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

and  baby  chicks 

Harry  Burnham,  N.  Collins,  N.  Y. 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS 

Bigger.  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
Ducklings,  100-$28.00.  25-$7.59.  100%  live  del. 

•’Ducks  for  Profit”.  Prepaid,  free  with  order. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


What  1046  Taught  Me 

( Continued  front  Page  13) 


ful  delays.  Hay  must  be  harvested 
quickly  for  best  feeding  value. 

My  pasture  improvement  efforts  re¬ 
warded  me  with  better  grazing  and 
higher  milk  production.  To  avoid  a 
slump  in  fall  milk  production  again,  I 
will  breed  more  cows  for  fall  freshen¬ 
ing-.  I  am  not  feeding  my  cows  to 
capacity  at  present  but  I  will  remedy 
this  by  culling  out  a  few  low  produc¬ 
ers. 

Although  city  life  has  more  advant¬ 
ages,  farmers  suffer  the  least  when 
shortages  of  food  hit  the  country.  With 
more  mechanization  coming,  farmers 
have  a  bright  future  ahead. — John 
Czebiniak,  R.  3,  Parish,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

HOW  TO 

CONTROL  QUACK 

NE  good  thing  I  think  I  learned  is 
how  to  handle  quack.  I  have  found 
that  by  plowing  shallow  in  the  fall  and 
then  plowing  it  deep  in  the  spring,  the 
quack  won’t  bother. 

I  give  American  Agriculturist  credit 
for  a  lot  of  good  points  I  have  learned 
on  farming.- — W.  S.  Martin,  Dickinson 
Center,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

ATE  AT  FIRST  TARLE 

NCREASED  cost  of  living,  strikes, 
housing  and  food  shortages — that  was 
1946.  Thank  God  we  were  farmers 
during  that  hectic  year! 

While  a  nation  of  meat-and-butter- 
hungry  individuals  clamored  for  the 
priceless  provisions,  we  were  among 
the  privileged  few  who  were  able  to 
raise  and  produce  these  necessities. 
Our  table  was  a  constant  reminder 
from  day  to  day  of  our  good  fortune. 

Throughout  the  year  our  fertile  acres 
provided,  and  are  still  providing,  the 
family  with  a  generous  amount  of  veg¬ 
etables,  fruits,  meat,  eggs,  milk  and 
butter.  The  markets,  in  turn,  have 
also  shared  in  the  results  of  our  labor. 

True,  we  made  mistakes  during  that 
eventful  year,  but  we  shall  profit?  by 
the  experience. 

Both  our  tomato  and  potato  crops 
were  more  or  less  damaged  by  blight. 
This  might  have  been  avoided  had  we 
sprayed  the  plants  more  frequently. 
We  shall  not  make  the  same  mistake 
again. 

Despite  the  increased  cost  of  living 
and  the  numerous  other  handicaps,  we 
close  the  covers  of  1946  with  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  and  self-satisfaction.  We 
have  reaped  security  and  independence 
unequalled — our  reward  for  being  farm¬ 
ers.—  M.  H.  Lewis,  Silk  Farm'  Rd., 
Concord,  N.  H. 

—  A. A.  — 

"I’LL  SLEEP 

WITH  SPIDERS 

RIJT  NOT  WITH  SNAKES” 

THE  LAST  PLACE  I  ever  wanted  to 
live  was  on  a  farm.  Now  I  hope  it 
will  be. 

In  April  1946,  my  husband  and  I 
bought  a  farm.  Neither  of  us  knew 
much  about  farming,  but  with  the  help 
of  American  Agriculturist,  Cornell  and 
Geneva  bulletins,  an  invaluable  scrap¬ 
book  I  have  compiled  on  everything  I 
can  dig  up  pertaining  to  chickens,  soil, 
gardening — and  with  courage,  determ¬ 
ination  and.  hard  work,  we  hope  to 
make  a  go  of  it. 

However,  I  can  already  look  back  on 
the  mistakes  we’ve  made.  Never  again 
will  we  sell  our  vegetables  on  the  road 
only  to  buy  them  back  in  cans.  Nor 
is  the  small  dividend  check  we  get  from 
the  feed  store  worth  the  corn  we  sold 
that  should  have  gone  to  feed  the 
chickens. 

J  learned  for  the  first  time  how  to 
dress  chickens,  and  having  to  do  it  I 
was  determined  that  they  would  be  the 
best  dressed  chickens  in  town.  It  paid 
plenty  in  repeat  orders.  I  learned  how 


to  operate  on  a  crop-bound  hen,  but 
the  patient  died! 

I  learned  the  art  of  canning.  I 
bought  myself  a  pressure  cooker  and 
went  at  it.  I  never  have  gotten  over 
my  fear  of  the  power  concealed  inside 
that  kettle,  but  the  darned  thing  hasn’t 
blown  its  top  yet  and  I  have  canned 
300  quarts  of  delicious  food. 

I  learned  not  to  let  spiders  in  bed 
with  us  throw  me  into  a  panic.  But  I’ll 
be  darned  if  I’ll  ever  get  to  like 
snakes. 

I  learned  the  joy  of  having  enough  to 
share  with  others — and  that  you  can 
get  just  as  clean  by  taking  a  bath  in 
the  laundry  tubs. — Mary  K.  Brown, 
Aching  Back  Farm,  North  Bay,  N.  Y. 

-  A.  A.  - 

"THE  LORD  KNEW 
WHAT  HE  WAS  ABOUT” 

HE  YEAR  1946  taught  me  what  I 
now  feel  is  one  of  the  greatest  les¬ 
sons  in  my  life — that  Sunday  was 
meant  as  a  day  of  rest  for  the  farmer 
as  well  as  his  city  cousins. 

During  the  war  years  is  became  our 
practice,  as  on  many  another  small 
family  farm,  to  rush  through  the  hard 
work  on  week  days,  tossing  aside  the 
smaller  tasks  until  Sunday.  Eventual¬ 
ly  Sunday  became  an  endless  round  of 
cleaning  tasks — milkers  and  milk 
rooms,  chick  feeders — changing  cattle 
to  new  pastures — anything  that  would¬ 
n’t  really  fit  in  with  regular  field  work. 
Week  after  week  of  this  left  us  no 
time  for  rest  and  recreation,  and  really 
too  exhausted  to  do  real  work. 

With  the  war  over,  we  decided  that 
our  first  reconversion  problem  should 
be  to  remedy  this  situation.  After  a 
brief  trial  we  found  that  by  wedging 
these  “odd  jobs”  in  along  with  the 
harder  work,  we  could  limit  out  Sun¬ 
day  labor  to  necessary  chores  such  as 
livestock  feeding,  milking,  etc. 

Result — a  Sunday  of  physical  rest 
and  spiritual  fellowship  with  friends 
at  church  leaves  us  refreshed  and 
ready  to  start  a  new  week  with  renew¬ 
ed  energy,  a  week  in  which  it  seems 
to  me  we  really  accomplish  more  in 
six  days,  and  is  certainly  far  easier  on 
the  nerves. 

.The  good  Lord  really  knew  what  He 
was  about  when  He  decreed  “Six  days 
shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all  thy  work.” 
— Miss  Elisabeth  Scribner,  R.  2,  East 
Corinth,  Maine. 

—  A. a.  — 

REALTIFLL  FALL 

N  THE  American  Agriculturist  you 
asked,  “What  did  1946  teach  you?” 
In  answer  to  that  question  I  can  say 
it  gave  me  more  trust  and  faith  in  our 
Heavenly  Father  when  He  gave  us 
such  a  long  beautiful  fall — all  of 
September,  October  and  the  most  of 
November — giving  us  farmers  a  chance 
to  get  our  fall  work  done. — Mrs.  George 
Herrmann,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 


"Junior,  stop  kicking  Mrs.  Smith's 
furniture .  You  have  on  your  new 
shoes!" 


finnirnin 


BRED  TO  PRODUCE 

ALL  BREEDERS  STATE-PULLORUM 
TESTED-NO  REACTORS 

Scientific  breeding  methods  followed, 
including  trapnesting  and  pedigreeing. 
Redbird  Farm  chicks  ore  the  result  of 
35  years  of  careful  breeding.  Hatched 
from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm, 
they  are  bred  to  meet  high  demands — 
EARLY  MATURITY,  heavy  production  of 
LARGE  EGGS,  PRIME  QUALITY  MEAT. 

98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 

First  Four  Weeks  on  Champion 
Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 

R.  I.  REDS:  Our  original  strain,  of¬ 
ficial  record  of  334  eggs  in  year. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES:  Our  own  au¬ 
thentic  strain,  bred  for  meat  and  eggs. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 
REDBIRD  FARM,  Rte.  17,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Pullets  Guar.  95%  Str.  Run. -Pits. ..Ckis. 

Clear  Spring  Large  Type 
AA  S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 

A  S.  C.  White  Leghorns - 

Black  Minorcas  - 

Barred  or  White  Books - 

N.  H.  Beds _ 

Bed -Bock  Cross  - 

We  have  been  satisfying  a  ste 
perous  poultrynien  for  years, 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel 
Catalog  Free. 

vLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SON,  Owners 
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ady  growing  list  of  pros- 
Ali  Breeders  Blood- 
Post  Prepaid. 


GRAYBILL’S  emexs 


POSTPAID  Mon-Sex  Pits.  Ckls, 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  Wli.  Leghorns _ $10.00  $20.00  $  2.00 

AAA  Hanson  Mating  Wli.  Leg -  12.00  22.00  2.00 

Br.  &  Wh.  Box  &  Wh.  Wyand -  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Bed-Box  &  Box-Bed  Cross . —  14.00  18.00  12.00 

AAA  N.  11.  Beds  (Specials) _  16.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  Br,  Cross  (Specials) _  16.00  22.00  12.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed _  12.00  -  10.00 

Sex  guar.  95%  accurate.  100%  live  arrival  guar. 


From  free  range  B.W.D.  tested  Breeders.  Hatched  in 
modern  all  Elec.  Incubators.  4  WK.  OLD  L.  WH. 
LEG'.  PLTS.  shipped  Fxp  col.  40c  ea.  Order  direct 
for  prompt  shipment  or  write  for  Free  Photo  Catalog. 

C.  S.  GRAYBILL  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


SUNNY  SLOPE  CHICKS 

Shipped  Prepaid  Parcel  Pst  Str.  Pits.  Ckls 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  100  100 

Large  Eng,  Whitt  Leghorns - $  9.50  $19.00  $4.00 

Barred  Bocks  _  11.50 — 16.00  12.00 

White  Bocks  and  B.  I.  Beds  - 12.00  16.50  12.50 

Special  N  II.  Beds  direct  from  N.  E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Special  Rock-Bed  Cross  direct  from  NE.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks  _  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice.  $5.50  per  100.  Better 
Chicks  mean  Better  Profits.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 
Sexing  95%  guar.  Order  today.  Folder  Free. 

Sunny  Slope  Hatchery.  Dept.  A,  Thompsontown,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits. 
Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg - $  9.50  $(9-00 


Red-Bock,  Book-Bed  Cr_.  12.00  16.50 

N  Hamp.  Beds  (Spe.)._  17.00  20.00 

B.&W.  Box.  It. I.  Reds _ 12.00  16.50 

Heavy  Mixed  _  10.00  12.00 

Assorted,  our  choice _  7.50 

Less  than  100  add  2c  per  Chick, 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms:  Cash  or  C. 

Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog 
lull  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 
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1%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St. Run  Pits, 

u  I  lets  Guar.  95%)  100  100 

joial  Eng.  White  Leghorns - $11.00  $20.00 

3.R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns - 12.00  22.00 

rred  and  White  Rocks -  13.00  18.00 

ck-Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Beds - 13.00  18.00 

Hampshire  Beds _ _ _ —  13.00  18.00 


Ckls. 
100 
$  3.00 
4.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


iman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa- 


COLONIAL  CHICKS 


FIRST  iof  17  consecutive  year* 
because  oi  LOW  PRICES,  high  ausl 
tty  and  service.  Leading  purebreeds. 
crossbreeds.  SEXED.  if  desired- 
u.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Tested- 
BIG  4-color  CATALOG  and POVk* 
TRY  BOOK.  Both  FREEI 


COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Marion,  Ohio 
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•  That’s  the  record  of  a  Kerr  New 
Hampshire  pullet  in  the  recent 
Storr’s  Egg-Laying  Contest!  This 
Kerr  bird  laid  more  eggs  than  any 
other  of  the  thousands  of  birds  in 
all  the  1945-46  contests  in  the  U.  S. 

This  bird  was  bred  and  raised  on 
the  Kerr  240-acre  breeding  farm. 
More  eggs,  more  meat,  more 
PROFITS  for  you  in  “Kerr’s  Lively 
Chicks.”  Write  today  for  price  list, 
FREE  Poultry  Raiser’s  Guide. 

•  Five  popular  breeds,  two 
crosses.  All  breeders  blood- 
tested  annually  for  B.W.D. 

(Pullorum).  Hatches  weekly, 

100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  5%  advance  order 
discount.  14  branches. 

NEW  YORK  CONN.  PENNA. 

Kingston  Danbury  Lancaster 

East  Syracuse  Dunmore 

Binghamton  NEW  JERSEY  Reading 
Middletown  Paterson 

Schenectady  Woodbury  Depf.  21 

Jamesburg 

21  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Kerr  Chickeries 


kWHITF/aOCK 
*18. 
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BABY 

CHICKS  *10*  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglut  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAH 


SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

Dept.  B 

ROCKLAND, 
MASS. 


GET  IN  STYLE 
with 

Stiles  Chicks 

ROCK-REDS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

R.  I.  REDS 

RED-ROCKS  _  WHITE  ROCKS 

Production  Breed-Pullorum  Free 

Write  for  description  and  Price  List. 

SIILES  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM 

PENN  YAN,  N.  Y. 


TRUTT’S  B 


auaaiE 


CKS 


too 

100 

100 

Unsexed 

Pullets 

Ckls. 

._$  9.50 

$19.00 

$  3.00 

-  1 1.50 

16.00 

12.00 

-  14.00 

19.00 

14.00 

-  8.00 

12.00 

8.00 

50-190. 

All  Breeders 

egg  production. 

Cash 

1  “l'ompt  Shipment) 

Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Large  Bug.  White  Leghorns _ $  9.50 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks _  11.50 

Spec.  N.H.  Beds  (Direct  from NE) _ 14.00 

Assorted  Chicks  _ _  8.00 

Assorted  Chicks  our  choice  $5.50-100. 

Bloodtested.  lired  for  s. 
oi  C.O.D.  Sexing  05%. 

TRUTTS  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  A,  Hummels  Wharf,  Penna. 

RUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  21st  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Non-Sexed  Chicks  $10.  &  $11  per 

loo.  Pullets  $20.  &  $22.  per  100.  Cockerels  $2.  per 

100.  Postage  Paid.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  37  _  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

— W  HITE  LEGHORN  C  H  I  C  K  5— 

Large  Type.  Breeders  Pa.  State  Bloodtested.  Also 
started  Chicks.  Special  low  prices.  Write: 

FERSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield.  Pa. 

BEST  ANCONA  CHICKS 

‘‘The  breed  with  the  atomic  laying  power.”  Catalog  free. 
SHRAWDER'S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  10.  Pa. 


( Continued  from  Page  21) 
present  name;  also,  in  New  Zealand  and 
California,  in  that  order.  How  it 
jumped  from  California  to  New  Jersey 
is  not  known.  The  final  outbreak  dis¬ 
covered  in  New  York  State  was  in 
Westchester  County,  but  it  probably 
was  here  before  that  outbreak  occur¬ 
red.  In  that  outbreak  the  cases  in  which 
hatching  eggs  were  shipped  were  sus¬ 
pected  to  be  the  carriers. 

It  is  obvious  from  all  this  that  dis¬ 
ease  does  not  just  “occur  spontaneous¬ 
ly”  like  an  explosion,  although  it  may 
sometimes  look  that  way.  It  must  be 
“brought  in”  to  a  new  region,  and  its 
agencies  of  transportation  are  many 
and  varied. 

—  a. a.  — 

DATE  SET 

FOR  "CHICKEN-OF- 

TOMORROW”  JUDGING 

Connecticut's  Farm  and  Home  Week 
at  Storrs  in  late  July  is  the  place  and 
time  for  the  Northeast’s  1947  Chicken- 
Of-Tomorrow  contest  finals.  Prior  to 
that  date,  each  of  the  nine  Northeast 
States  will  hold  its  own  state  competi¬ 
tion.  The  five  best  entries  from  each 
state  may  be  entered  in  the  regional 
contest.  After  the  state  judging  is  com¬ 
pleted  the  chickens  will  be  frozen  and 
held  until  judged  at  Storrs. 

The  winning  entry  at  Storrs  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  cash  prize  of  $250,  given  by  the 
A  &  P  Company,  sponsor  of  the  nation¬ 
al  Chicken-Of-Tomorrow  contest.  Se¬ 
cond,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  prizes  of 
$150,  $75,  $50  and  $25  are  offered,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  five  more  prizes  of  $10  each. 

State  committee  chairmen  for  the 
Northeast  region  met  in  New  York  re¬ 
cently.  In  addition  to  selecting  the  date 
and  place  of  the  regional  finals,  they 
chose  14  weeks  as  the  uniform  growing 
period  for  all  states.  They  selected 
representatives  from  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Massachusetts  to  assist  Pro¬ 
fessor  Roy  Jones  of  Storrs  with  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  final  competition. — 
L.  E.  W. 

—  A. A.  — 

PREVENT  RROODER 
HOUSE  FIRES 

David  Dysart,  Murray,  Nebraska, 
places  an  old  wagon  tire  around  the 
stove  in  the  brooder  house  as  a  fire 
prevention  measure.  When  filled  with 
sand,  it  does  away  with  the  danger  of 
falling  sparks  setting  the  litter  on  fire. 
The  tire  is  substantial  and  only  takes 
a  minute  to  lay  in  plac e.— Reprinted 
from  Nebraska  Farmer. 

—  a. a.  — 

FEEDING  PUUUETS 

A  flock  of  pullets,  before  they  start 
to  lay,  will  eat  about  70  pounds  of 
grain  for  each  30  pounds  of  mash. 
When  they  are  producing  heavily,  they 
should  eat  approximately  equal 
amounts  of  grain  and  mash. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  grain  gradually  as  they 
start  production.  In  this  way  they  will 
gradually  become  accustomed  to  eating 
more  mash  and  production  will  be  high¬ 
er  than  it  would  be  if  you  cut  down 
the  amount  of  grain  feed  too  rapidly. 


6LGCTRICALLY  HATCH6D 

All  my  White  Leghorns  are  Penna.  State  Tube  Agglu¬ 
tination  liloodtested  &  all  re-actors  removed.  All 
New  Hamp.  Red,  Rock-Red  it  liar.  Rocks  are  New 
Hamp.  Tube  Agglutination  bloodtested. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Will  ship  cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Smith’s  Large  Type  Wh.  Leg _ $10.00  $20.00  $  2.00 

N.  I-lamp.  Reds  (Direct  New  H. ) __ 

Barred  Rocks  (Direct  New  II.) _ 

Rock-Red  Cross  (Direct  New  H.) _ 15.00 

Heavy  Mixed  (Direct  New  H.)__ 

Order  direct  from  ad  or  write  fo 
full  information  of  breeders  &  hatchery.  We  SPECIAL- 
IZE  in  ONE  GRADE  ONLY.  Hatches  .Mon.  &  Thurs. 
Guar.  100%  live  delivery.  ALL  CHICKS  SHIPPED 
PREPAID. 

Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Cocolam’us,  Pa. 

STARTED  PULLETS:  'X.riUt.iE,V5£ 

leqhorcas,  two  weeks  to  ten  weeks  Reserve 
your  order. 
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HUBBARD’S  CROSS-BREDS 

for  heavy-m eated,  solid  broilers! 


For  profits  on  high  broiler  production  — 
choose  Hubbard’s  Cross-breds!  Produced 
by  mating  Barred  Rock  cocks  to  our  New 
Hampshire  hens,  you  get  the  benefit  of 
hybrid  vigor  from  two  vigorous  parent 
strains.  These  solid,  heavy-meated  Cross-breds  have 
heavy  thighs  and  full  breasts.  They  live,  grow  fast, 
feather  rapidly,  reach  market  weight  quickly— give  you 
greater  broiler  profits!  30-day  full  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
tee.  Weekly  hatches.  Write  today  for  free  catalog! 

Hubbard  Farms 

\  Box  20,  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


useieef 

■WJjjJ  BE 

HATCHES  EVERY  WEEH 
YEAR  AROUND 

U.  S.  New  Jersey  APPROVED 

1,800,000  Eggs 
Hatching  Capacity. 
Prompt  Reliable  Service 

No  order  too  small  or  too  large 

4-B,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Specialized  Flocks  for  BROILERS ,  ROASTERS 
R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks  for  EGGS 

Chicks  for  the  commercial  poultry  farmer — who  supplies  fancy 
quality  eggs  and  meat  to  his  buyers — demands  an  extra  profit 
for  extra  livability,  early  maturity  and  top-grade  quality. 

Replacement  Guarantee  on  All  Matings,  write  for  details.  More  2-to- 

6-yr.-old  HEN  BREEDERS  mated  to  R.O.P.  Males  (200-300  egg 
dams)  than  any  other  N.  J.  plant.  4  competitively  priced  matings. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Leading  pure  or  crossbreeds,  and  Wene 
U.S.  Copyrighted  specialty  chicks.  Mail  card  for  CATALOG  today  I 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept. 

- a - 


BUSINESS 

BRED 


Wayside  Farm 

R.  I.  REDS 

also  BARRED  CROSSBREDS 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

5,000  large  vigorous  healthy  breeders 
with  an  ancestral  background  of  prof¬ 
itable  egg  production  spanning  a  period 
ot  more  than  20  years. 

Baby  chicks  available  every  week. 
Sexing  service  in  both  Reds  and  Cross 
breds. 

Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  on 
request! 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  M  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatches  Tues.  &  Thtlr.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Cat. 
We  pay  postage  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  per  100  per  100  per  100 

English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $11.00  $20.00  2.00 

Gasson  SUP.  MATING  Leghorns.  12.00  22.00  2.00 

Black  Minorcas  _  11.00  20.00  2.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  AAA 

Sup.  Mating  Rock-Red  Cross _ 14.00  18.00  14.00 

N.  Hamp  Reds  (AAA  Sup.)...  17.00  22.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mix.  $12.-100,  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHIX 
$11.-100.  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Breeders  Blood  Tested 
for  B.W.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Sexing  ’  guaranteed. 
95%  Accuracy. 

C.P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa 


•WULSH  FARM  (  CHICK/H 


FivZv, 

All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
I4S  ad  or  wrde  for  our  new  catalog. 

_ '  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs. —  Unsex’d  Pul’ts  Ck’ls 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.— Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns _ $10.00  $20.00  $  3.00 

Black  or  Buff  Leg..  Anc -  11.00  20.00  4.00 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks _  15.00  20.00  12.00 

White  Wyand.,  It.  I.  Beds,  Ited-ltocks  15.00  20.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Rock-Reds _  15.00  20.00  12.00 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns _  13.00  25.00  4.00 

Barred  Rocks.  New  Hampshires _ 1S.00  25.00  15.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  20th  year. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


BOS  HATCHERY. 


Zeeland,  Michigan 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


Large  Hanson  White  Leghorns,  producers  of  Premium 
White  Eggs.  From  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Write  tor  in¬ 
formation  &  early  order  discount.  100%  live  del.  Post  Pd. 

STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY 
H.  M.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  A,  McA LISTER VI LLE,  PA. 


DR.  ROMIG’S 


CHICKS 


QUALITY 
BRED 

CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  L 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

Br.  Rox.  Itd-Rox  &  Rox-Rd.  Cr._. 

White  Rocks  _ 

New  Hampshires  _ s _ 

Extra  Quality  Wh.  Leghorns _ 

Super  Quality  New  Hamps _ ; _ 

H.  Mix  $11.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg _ 

F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian,  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


nsexed 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

$13.00 

$20.00  $13.00 

15.00 

22.00 

13.00 

13.00 

20.00 

12.00 

14.00 

25.00 

15.00 

22.00 

12.00 

23.00 

3.00 

PULLETS 


New  Hampshire  Reds,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross.  16  weeks  old. 
Ready  to  lay  in  6  to  8  weeks.  Beautiful 
sturdy  floor  raised  birds.  $1.75  each. 
Express  Prepaid. 

C.  C.  Lee,  Box  G,  OAKMONT.  PA. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  109 

Hanson  or  English  S.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

White  Leghorns  _ $  1 1.00  $20.00  $  3.00 

Spec.  U.S. R.O.P.  Sired  Hanson  or 

English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ 12.00  22.00  4.00 

liarred  or  White  Rocks -  13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hamp.  or  R.  I.  Reds _ 13.00  18.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  12.00  18.00  10.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 

farm,  Box  a.  McAlisterville,  Pennsylvania 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty  years  of  Breeding  and  Hatching  Experience, 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality  at  reasonable  price*. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Writ* 
for  FREE  circular. 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate  Per  109  100  104 

BIG  R.O.P.  FOUNDATION  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Grade  AA  WHITE  LEGHORNS _ $11.00  $22.00  $3.09 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns _  10.00  20.00  2.05 

White  or  Barred  Rocks _ 14.00  Heavy  Breed* 

New  Hampshires  _ 15.00  Straight  Run 

Heavy  assorted  for  broilers _ 11.00  Only. 

Less  than  100.  add  lc  per  ohick.  Also  started  chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE,  (Prop.),  Box  A.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Large  type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  A  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  New  Hampshire  (Direct)  Reds. 
Straight  Run  or  Sexed.  Ail  Breeders  Blood-tested 
and  culled — Carefully  Selected  for  heavy  weight  & 
high  production  flock  average.  Reasonable  prices. 
Shipments  every  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  free 
literature  describing  our  stock  &  hatchery. 

McAlisterville  hatchery 
Box  20,  McAlisterville,  pa..  Phone  mca.  4-R-14. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and 

BROWN  LEGHORNS  _ 

Bar,  and  White  Rocks  _ 12.00 

New  Hampshire  &  It.  I.  Reds _ 12.00 

N.  H.  Reds  (SPECIAL  AAA) 

Assorted  _ 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Unsexed 

Pits 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

.$10.09 

,120.00 

$  2.00 

.  12.00 

15.00 

12.00 

.  12.00 

15.90 

12.00 

15.00 

18.90 

14.00 

.  10.09 

13.00 

10.00 

100%  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  STR.  PLTS.  CKLS. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  109 

Special  Mating  White  Leghorns.. $  11.00  $21.00  $  3.00 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns _ 10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rox  &  Reds _  13.00  14.00  12.00 

H.  Mix  $10.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Free  Cir.  Postpaid. 
Niemond’s  Poultry  Farm,  McAlisterville,  Pa.,  R.  I. 

n  Anv  nJICIZC*  B°s  Quality  Bloodtested  Chicks. 

I  LnlLlVJ.  Leading  purebreeds  and  Cross¬ 
breeds.  Healthy,  well  hatched.  Reasonably  priced. 
Prompt  shipment.  Catalogue. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


# 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leg¬ 
horns.  Large  Hens  mated  with  males 
from  R.O.P.  Hens.  Straight  Run  $10.00  &.  $11.00 
per  100.  Pullets  $20.00  &  $22.00  per  100. 

Cockerels  $2.00  per  100. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS:  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns  $13.00  per  100.  Special  New  England 
N.  H.  Reds  $15.00  per  100.  All  fronj  State  tube  tested 
breeders.  Hatching  weekly.  Order  now. 

WEST  DENTON  HATCHERY 
Phone  140  Denton,  Maryland 


\ 
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't'  The  little  dry  wail  between  two  levels  of  the  lawn  in  front  of  our 
home  is  a  never-failing  source  of  color  and  interest,  beginning  with  the 
first  crocus  and  ending  with  the  bright  stems  of  portulaca  in  the  fall. 

Flowering  water  lilies  always  attract  visitors  to  our  garden.  Creeping 
myrtle  and  other  plants  soften  otherwise  harsh  edges  of  the  slates 
which  hide  the  reinforced  concrete  sides  of  the  pool.  Dormand  Studios 


“Way 

U  HAVE  FLOWERS 

- - -  BY  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT  - 


Regardless  of  wishful  think¬ 
ing,  there  is  no  absolutely  work- 
less  way  to  have  flowers.  Yet, 
once  established,  some  plants  de¬ 
mand  much  less,  attention  than  others, 
and  these  are  the  ones  that  I  want  to 
talk  about  in  this  article. 

Instead  of  making  the  common  mis¬ 
take  of  collecting  plants  because  you 
happen  to  like  their  flowers,  make  a 
I'ough  design  of  your  property  and  de¬ 
cide  which  space  any  given  plant  is  to 
occupy.  In  this  way  you  will  avoid 
spoiling  a  perfectly  good  lawn  and  the 
approach  to  the  house  by  dotting  it 
with  miscellaneous  unrelated  shrubs 
and  trees. 

Driveways,  flower  borders,  walks, 
etc.,  should  conform  to  the  general 
lines  of  the  propertv  and  house.  Foun- 


Thc  flowers  on  Hydrangea  Paniculata 
grandiflora  last  a  long  time  and  may  even 
be  dried  for  winter  bouquets.  Such  a 
specimen  shrub  shows  to  best  advantage 
against  a  background  of  green  shrubs  or 
evergreens.  MacFarland  Photos 


dation  plantings  are  not  intended  as 
a  “petticoat  ruffle”  to  hide  the  foun¬ 
dation,  but  rather  to  accent  important 
points,  such  as  the  entrance,  or  to 
soften  harsh  lines,  such  as  corners. 

Certain  perennials  require  dividing 
less  often  than  others  and  also  have 
good  foliage  over  a  long  period.  With 
regular  fertilizing  and  weeding,  they 
do  not  have  to  be  divided  oftener  than 
every  five  or  six  years.  Peonies,  day- 
lilies,  poppies,  Scotch  pinks  and  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  bulbs,  tiger  lilies,  daffodils 
of  all  sizes  and  colors,  and  grape  hya¬ 
cinths  may  go  on  for  years  before  hav¬ 
ing  to  be  disturbed. 

Roses,  phlox  and  madonna  lilies  are 
lovely  perennials,  but  require  regular 
dusting  or  spraying,  as  do  delphiniums 
which  may  run  out  in  two  or  three 
years.  Iris  are  easy  to  grow  but  re¬ 
quire  dividing  every  two  or  three  years 
at  least. 

There  is  a  great  list  of  flowering  and 
berried  shrubs,  some  of  them  rare  and 
fine.  A  fairly  common  one  is  the  hy¬ 


drangea,  pee  gee,  which  needs  to  be 
used  for  accent  points  and  not  in  too 
great  quantities.  A  good  companion 
piece  to  this  plant  is  the  mountain  ash 
which  grows  a  little  taller  and  whose 
bright  red  berries  offer  a  good  contrast. 
The  many  viburnums  are  good  for  single 
specimens,  for  group  planting  or  for 
hedges.  Other  shrubs  easily  used  for 
flowering  hedges  are  forsythia,  Spirea 
van  Houttei,  weigela,  or  one  of  the 
hydrangeas.  These  make  a  fine  show 
once  a  year  and  with  reasonable  fer¬ 
tilizing  and  pruning  can  be  kept  as  a 
source  of  pleasure. 

Rock  Plants 

A  slope  or  ledge  offers  a  natural  spot 
for  rock  plants;  many  of  these  will  live 
for  years.  In  my  own  ledge  I  have  many 
plants  that  are  at  least  ten  years  old; 
golden  alyssum,  dwarf  iris,  creeping 
baby’s  breath,  many  varieties  of  hens- 
and-  chickens;  dwarf  roses,  Phlox  sub- 
ulata,  sweet  violets,  dwarf  daffodils  ana 
other  small  bulbs,  sea  lavender  and  the 
creeping  rock  plants,  saxifrages,  dwarf 


coral  bells.  Even  so,  there  are  small 
spaces  in  which  late  blooming  annuals 
may  be  planted  for  color  after  the 
bulbs  have  died  down.  Weeding,  ferti¬ 
lizing,  some  pruning  and  occasional 
watering  are  the  chief  requirements  of 
this  type  of  gardening. 

Annuals  In  Vegetable 
Garden 

Time  and  strength  being  among  the 
farm  woman’s  most  valuable  posses¬ 
sions,  both  may  be  conserved  by  grow¬ 
ing  annuals  in  rows  in  the  vegetable 
garden.  Fortunately,  there  are  enough 
new  varieties  of  the  old  standbys  to 
keep  them  always  interesting.  Petunias, 
marigolds,  annual  phlox,  nasturtiums 
( Continued  on  Page  28) 

A  good  succession  of  bloom  is  provided 
by  peonies  followed  by  daylilies.  The 
peony  shown  here  is  an  old  variety,  Fes- 
tiva  maxima.  A  late-blooming  variety  of 
Hemerocallis  (daylilies)  should  be  chosen 
to  plant  in  front;  they  range  from  Decor¬ 
ation  Day  blooming  to  late  August. 
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What  is  the  right  proportion  of  lye  and 

water  to  use  in  scrubbing  a  brooder 
^  * 
house? 

The  usual  proportion  is  a  pound  of 
lye  to  15  gallons  of  water,  which  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  ean  of  lye  to  a 
pail  of  wrater.  You  should  wear  rubbers 
when  using  it  and  be  careful  to  keep 
it  off  your  hands  and  clothes. 

The  best  way  is  to  use  a  broom  to 
apply  it  to  floors  and  a  short  distance 
up  the  side  walls.  Allow  it  to  soak  and 
then  scrape  the  floor,  scrub  it  clean 
and  flush  it  out  with  clean  water. 

*  3=  * 

What  does  it  cost  to  keep  a  bull? 

Figures  obtained  by  the  New'  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  on  cost- 
account  farms  showed  that  it  costs 
about  $125,  on  the  average,  to  keep  a 
bull  for  a  year.  The  cost  of  bull  service 
per  cow  for  a  15-eow  dairy  is  about 
$8,  while  the  cost  for  a  30-cow  dairy 
is  about  $4.  Artificial  breeding  fees 
amount  to  about  $5.70  per  cow,  but  of 
course  cost  is  only  one  item  in  figur¬ 
ing  the  value  of  artificial  insemination. 

fj:  sjc  # 

Pasture  grass  seems  to  be  adequate  as 
the  sole  source  of  roughage  for  cows  in 
the  summer.  Why  isn't  grass  silage 
suitable  for  the  only  roughage  in  the 
winter? 

Many  people  have  said  that  cows 
need  dry  hay  in  the  winter  because 
they  don’t  get  enough  grass  silage  to 
give  them  an  adequate  supply  of  rough- 
age.  However,  Ed  Babcock,  in  his 
“Kernels,  Screenings  &  Chaff,”  has  re¬ 
ported  on  some  trials  of  grass  silage 
as  the  only  source  of  roughage,  where 
it  is  kept  before  the  animals  most  of 
the  time  so  that  they  can  eat  it  when¬ 
ever  they  wish.  The  thought  back  of 
the  trial  is  that  cows  have  not  eaten 
enough  grass  silage  in  the  past  because 
it  wasn’t  available  to  them  all  the  time 
as  pasture  grass  is. 

H:  *  * 

When  should  I  plant  tomato  seed  for 
growing  plants  for  transplanting? 

In  most  of  the  Northeast,  the  10th 
to  the  15th  of  March  is  a  good  time. 
It  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  grow  to¬ 
mato  plants  too  large  before  they  are 
transplanted  as  this  may  actually  re¬ 
duce  your  yield. 

*  *  * 

I  have  several  barn  cats  that  are  sneez¬ 
ing  and  have  running  eyes  and  noses. 

What  ails  them? 

Those  are  symptoms  of  distemper. 
Sometimes  the  cats  just  get  dopey, 
curl  up  and  die.  You  will  find  that 
nearly  all  of  the  kittens  and  young 
cats  will  die,  but  many  of  the  big, 
strong  cats  wrill  live  through,  become 
immune,  and  not  get  the  distemper 
again.  Once  your  barns  get  infected 
with  distemper,  it  will  be  months  be¬ 


fore  cats  will  be  safe  there  again.  Your 
veterinarian  can  vaccinate  your  cats 
to  prevent  the  distemper. 

$  $  $ 

Is  it  illegal  in  New  York  State  for  me 
to  advertise  my  farm  products  by  signs 
on  the  highway? 

Yes,  on  state  roads.  It  is  also  illegal 
for  anyone  to  put  up  advertising  signs 
outside  of  the  highway  right  of  way 
which  have  been  classified  as  danger¬ 
ous  or  objectionable  to  traffic. 

People  from  other  countries,  travel¬ 
ing  in  America,  wonder  how  we  can 
mar  the  beauty  of  the  countryside  by 
so  many  unsightly  advertising  signs. 

*  *  sp 

Is  it  possible  to  raise  good  calves  with¬ 
out  any  milk? 

Best  results  are  obtained  by  feeding 
sweet  milk  to  start  the  calves,  but  they 
should  be  taught  to  eat  some  good 
calf  starter  and  legume  hay  when  a 
week  old.  Milk  feeding  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  calf  is  eating  a  pound 

* - " - — - - - 

ONE-ACT  PLAYS 

If  you  are  interested  in  securing 
good  rural  life  one-act  plays  for 
production  by  amateur  groups, 
write  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Play  Department,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 

N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  our  new  list  of 
plays.  Please  enclose  three  cent 
stamp  for  postage. 

These  plays  have  been  especially 
selected  by  American  Agriculturist. 
They  are  35  cents  per  copy  and 
royalty-free  to  amateur  groups. 

The  list  includes  plays  for  both 
adults  and  young  folks. 

American  Agriculturist  is  also 
sponsoring  a  ONE-ACT  PLAY  CON¬ 
TEST,  open  to  anyone  who  can  write 
a  good  one-act  play  or  clever  skit 
about  rural  Ijfe.  See  details  of  con¬ 
test  in  our  Nov.  16  issue.  Contest 
ends  March  1.  First  prize  winner 
will  receive  $25,  with  second  and 
third  prizes  of  $15  and  $10. 

—  ■  -  —  -  i-  1  _r 

of  grain  and  hay  a  day.  Hay  is  the  only 
source  *of  A  and  D  vitamins  after  the 
calf  is  weaned.  Some  farmers  use  nurse 
cows  to  start  their  calves;  that  is,  they 
select  a  cow  with  three  teats  or  one 
that  for  some  other  reason  is  not  in 
full  production. 

*  *  * 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  hearing 
less  about  the  advantages  of  improving 
blue  grass  and  white  clover  pasture  than 
we  once  did. 

The  disadvantage  of  a  blue  grass  and 
white  clover  pasture  is  this:  While  the 
addition  of  fertilizer  plus  good  man¬ 
agement  will  increase  the  yield,  the  in¬ 
crease  comes  at  a  time  when  pasture 
is  naturally  good,  and  no  method  has 
been  found  whereby  such  a  pasture 
can  be  kept  productive  during  the  hot, 
dry  summer  months.  For  that  reason 
more  attention  has  been  given  to  what 
is  known  as  tall  grass  pastures.  By 
good  management — for  example,  cut¬ 
ting  a  hay  crop  early — a  good  second 
growth  is  ready  for  the  cows  in  July 
and  August. 

*  *  * 

Is  it  necessary  in  the  home  fruit  garden 
to  plant  two  trees  of  each  kind  of  fruit 
in  order  to  get  cross-pollination? 

Certainly  it  is  desirable.  Some  fruit 
varieties  will  pollinate  themselves,  but 
even  in  those  cases  better  results  are 
secured  by  cross-pollination.  There  is 
always  a  chance  that  other  trees  are 
close  enough  so  that  insects  can  cross- 
pollinate,  but  the  safest  way  is  to 
plant  two  trees  of  each  kind  of  fruit 
and  to  check  rather  carefully  to  see 
that  they  are  suitable  for  cross-pollin¬ 
ating  each  other. 


QUESTION:  Can  you  save  money 
by  ordering  farm  lubricants  now? 


'"Yes,”  says  Geo.  W.  Noe, 

R.R.  10,  N.  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  "I  make  a  nice  cash 
saving  each  year  simply 
by  ordering  my  next  sea¬ 
son’s  supply  of  Sinclair 
motor  oils,  greases  and 
insecticides  in  the  winter 
for  spring  delivery.” 


"By  taking  advantage 
of  Sinclair’s  special 
deal  on  spring  deliv¬ 
ery,  1  get  a  generous 
discount  and  also  pro¬ 
tection  against  any 
price  increase.” 


"What’s  »noref  I  set  the 
delivery  date  and  don’t 
pay  a  dime  until  deliv¬ 
ery.  I  don’t  know  an 
easier,  smarter  way  to 
save  money  than  to 
order  from  the  local 
Sinclair  Agent  now.” 


YOUR  SINCLAIR  AGENT  DELIVERS  DIRECT  TO  FARMS  - 

Phone  or  write  him  now  about  his  special  Spring  Delivery  Deal! 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

is  a  monthly  magazine 
crammed  full  of  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  dog  and 
boating  stories  and  pictures, 
invaluable  information  about 
guns.  Ashing  tackle,  game 
law  changes,  best  places  to 
Ash  and  hunt  —  countless 
ideas  that  will  add  more 
fun  to  your  days  aAeld. 

Special  Trial  Offer 

Send  25c  in  stamps  or  coin 
and  we  will  send  you  Hunting 
&  Fishing  for  six  months. 

HUNTING  AND  FISHING 
MAGAZINE,  258  Sportsman's  Bldg. .Boston,  Massachusetts 


OTTAWA 
UTR  ACTOR 
SAW 


Falls  Tree,  Cuts  Log 

Uses  Power  Take-off  any 
tractor.  Saws  fast.  Easy  on  fuel.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
users.  Biglabor  saver.  Low  price.  FREE  BOOK  &  PRICE  LIST. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.  D 1 43 1  Forest  Ave.  Ottawa, Xas. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  re 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


FREE 


Package  Of 
Needles,  Thread, 

Pattern  Book 
WITH 

QUILT  PIECES 

3  lbs.  (Over  18  yds.)  $1  .49 

Remnants  cut  from  colorful  bolts 
of  expensive  dress  goods  furnished 
by  the  largest  and  finest  dress 
manufacturers — Prints,  percales, 

ginghams,  cottons  only  $1.49, 
plus  postage  sent  C.  0.  D.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  If  not  satisfied,  return  only  the 
quilt  nieces.  Keep  needles,  thread  and  book  FREE. 
We  will  refund  your  $1.49  plus  all  postage  spent  both 
ways.  You  can’t  lose!  ORDER  NOW.  SEND  NO 
MONEY.  Mail  postcard  today. 


QUALITY  REMNANTS  Dept.  1 1 1 

509  So.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago,  III, 


record  shows  that  Safeway  always  pays  going  prices  or 
better,  and  never  offers  a  price  lower  than  a  producer 
quotes.  The  savings  we  pass  on  to  our  customers  are 
savings  in  distribution  costs. 

In  fact,  by  simplifying  and  improving  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  foods  we  are  able  to  return  to  farmers  a  larger 
share  of  every  dollar  consumers  spend  at  Safeway  stores. 


2  WAYS  OF  GETTING  CROPS  TO  CONSUMER 


^THE  OLD  FASHIONED  WAY  is  like  City  Driving 


FARMER 


CONSUMER 


THE  SAFEWAY  METHOD  is  a  straight  Highway  to  market 
$  0 


FARMER 


CONSUMER 


When  you  cut  down  the  costs  of  handling 
food  in  between  the  farm  and  the  consumer, 
you  can  pay  the  producer  top  going  prices 
for  his  product  and  still  save 
the  consumer  money 


That  is  the  Safeway  idea— to  cut  down 
the  cost  of  food  distribution.  Many 
farmers  find  it  is  now  working  to  increase 
the  return  from  their  crops 


W  SAFEWAY  PEOPLE  are  retail  grocers.  We  serve 
the  farmer  both  as  a  producer  and  as  a  consumer.  No 
matter  where  a  farmer  lives  here  in  the  U.  S.  some  part 
of  his  crop  will  likely  be  sold  by  Safeway  stores.  And 
if  a  Safeway  store  is  located  near  where  you  live,  we’d 
like  to  have  you  as  a  store  customer. 

In  our  day-to-day  buying  we  work  closely  with 
producers  and  their  cooperatives.  Also,  nearly  one  third 
of  all  our  store  customers  today  are  farmers.  So  farmers 
know  us  pretty  well.  They  know  our  people  and  the 
policies  we  do  business  under. 

We  need  constantly  a  large  volume  of  farm  products 
to  sell  in  the  Safeway  stores.  Last  year,  for  example, 
we  paid  over  $500,000,000  to  farmers  and  other  sup¬ 
pliers  of  merchandise. 


How  we  can  afford  to  pay  top  prices  always 

This  more  efficient  food  distribution  system  helps  farmers 
Because  Safeway  Store  prices  are  lower,  some  people  and  consumers  alike.  Everybody  benefits  by  the  straightest, 
figure  Safeway  must  pay  less  to  producers.  But  the  quickest  Possible  road  between  farmer  and  consumer 
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HAIL  TO  SPRING! 


No.  2616.  Dainty  ruffles  give  the  bo¬ 
lero  effect  on  this  precious  dress  with 
the  cream  puff  skirt.  Sizes  1  to  4.  Size 
2,  lVa  yards  35-inch. 

No.  2160.  This  dress,  which  juniors 
love,  has  the  long-waisted  effect  and 
the  lovely  flared  skirt.  It  can  be  worn 
for  any  occasion.  Sizes  11  to  19.  Size 
15,  3 y2  yards  39-inch. 

No.  2904.  For  mother,  the  delightful 
adult  version  of  a  mother-and-daughter 
pinafore.  Sizes  12  to  20,  36  to  42.  Size 


POPULAR  BASKET  DESIGN  — Large 
basket  for  the  center  of  the  bed¬ 
spread  and  smaller  baskets  to  work 
on  the  pillow  slips  are  included  in 
hot  iron  transfer  pattern  number 
N-E-550  which  also  contains  com¬ 
plete  instructions.  Price,  10  cents. 
Order  from  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  North 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


36,  3%  yards  35-inch. 

No.  2905.  Smaller  counterpart  of  the 
mother-and-daughter  pinafore  echoes 
the  precious  ruffles,  wide  waistband 
and  big  patch  pockets  with  garden  ap¬ 
plique.  Sizes  2  to  10.  Size  4,  1%  yards 
35-inch. 

No.  3024.  Your  spring  favorite  will 
be  this  versatile  dress  with  the  soft 
capelet  sleeve,  its  own  bolero  jacket, 
and  pretty  gored  skirt.  Sizes  12  to  20, 
36  to  48.  Size  36,  dress  and  bolero,  4 y2 
yards  39-inch. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose  15 
cents  in  coins  for  each  pattern  wanted. 
Add  15  cents  for  our  new  Spring  Fashion 
Book.  Address  Pattern  Dept.,  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  10  North  Cherry  Street, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


country  by  my  husband’s  great-grand¬ 
father  in  1800. 

The  story  goes  that  the  family’s  cow 
died  and  a  bear  carried  off  a  pig,  but 
the  horses  survived.  Unfortunately,  our 
horse  resembles  his  Percheron  ’sire 
more  than  his  Champion  road  horse 
forbears,  but  he  is  a  part  of  the  family 
in  a  way  that  machines,  however  effi¬ 
cient,  can  never  be. 

Today’s  farm  boys  are  thrilled  by 
new  cars  and  tractors,  but  many  have 
never  known  the  companionship  and 
comfort  derived  from  horses.  Neither  do 
they  have  exciting  horse  stories  to  re¬ 
count. 

My  favorite  horse  stories  concern 
Dandy,  a  big  clumsy  work  horse  which 
was  on  the  farm  when  I  came  here 
thirty-five  years  ago.  He  had  a  friend¬ 
ly,  twinkling  eye  and  a  rollicking  sense 
of  humor.  My  husband  recalls  that 
Dandy  would  take  hold  of  the  shoulder 
of  his  coat  with  his  teeth,  and  then, 
watching  carefully  to  see  that  he  was 
not  pinching,  would  shake  him  gently, 
then  harder,  until  he  almost  lifted  him 
from  the  ground. 

One  spring  my  husband  and  I  went 
to  a  Grange  dinner,  and  because  the 
roads  were  deep  with  mud  we  drove 
Dandy  instead  of  the  usual  road  horse. 
Afterwards  we  went  home  with  friends 
who  lived  near  the  Grange  Hall,  the 
young  woman  and  I  riding  in  the  buggy 
while  our  husbands  walked.  As  we  left 
the  Hall,  Dandy  gave  one  look  at  the 
line  of  vehicles  ahead  and  decided  to 
pass  them  all.  Over  ditches  and  high 
banks  he  dashed,  throwing  mud  on  the 
astonished  occupants  of  the  surreys, 
democrat  wagons  and  buggies.  We  were 
powerless  to  stop  him  until  he  reached 
the  head  of  the  line;  then  he  slowed 
down  and  went  the  remainder  of  the 
way  at  a  sober  and  dignified  pace. 

—  a. a.  — 

PRIZE  WINNING 
MOLASSES  COOKIES 

On  December  11  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Grange  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  a  plate  of  six  mo¬ 
lasses  cookies  was  judged  by  three  ex¬ 
perts  to  be  the  best  in  the  state-wide 
molasses  cookie  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Grange  and  American  Agriculturist. 
The  contestant  who  baked  those  cook¬ 
ies  and  thereby  won  first  prize  was 
Mrs.  James  Gilbert  of  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 
Many  readers  have  asked  for  her  re¬ 
cipe.  Here  it  is: 


2  cups  shortening 

1  cup  sugar 

2  eggs,  beaten 

2  cups  molasses 
'/2  cup  cold  water 


4  teaspoons  soda 
I  teaspoon  ginger 
I  teaspoon  salt 
I  teaspoon  vanilla 
6  cups  flour  (about) 


By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 

MY  HUSBAND  has  a  problem.  He, 
like  many  farmers,  feels  that 
horses  are  no  longer  necessary  on  the 
farm  and  is  considering  whether  he  can 
bring  himself  to  dispose  of  his  one  re¬ 
maining  horse.  Sentiment  is  against 
this,  for  he  is  the  last  of  a  strain  called 
Champion,  brought  to  this  wilderness 


Mix  and  sift  together  the  seasonings 
and  5  cups  of  the  flour  (reserve  1  cup 
of  flour  to  add  if  needed).  Cream  short¬ 
ening  and  sugar;  add  beaten  eggs,  van¬ 
illa  and  molasses.  Mix  well  and  add 
sifted  dry  ingredients,  alternately  with 
the  cold  water,  to  make  a  soft  dough. 
Add  as  much  of  the  extra  cup  of  flour 
as  is  needed,  but  keep  dough  soft.  Roll 
dough  thin  and  cut  in  rounds.  Bake  on 
greased  sheet  in  moderate  oven  (375° 
F.).  Chilling  dough  before  rolling 
makes  it  easier  to  handle.  Makes  12 
dozen  2% -inch  cookies. 


The  favorite  pineapple  de¬ 
sign  borders  lacy  luncheon 
set  No.  7777.  Send  three 
cents  to  Embroidery  De¬ 
partment,  AMERICAN  AG¬ 
RICULTURIST,  10  North 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  N.  Y.  for  leaflet  giv¬ 
ing  instructions  for  cro¬ 
cheting  this  set. 


YOUR  OWN 
HATS, 
BLOUSES, 
SUITS,  BAGS, 
GIFTS! 


Make  spring  handbags,  the  newest 
wide  belts,  fascinating  accessories, 
unusual  gifts,  newest  decorations  for 
your  room.  Tailor  your  suits  and  coats 
iike  a  professional.  Do  new.  different 
trimmings  that  MAKE  your  costumes. 
Clear  directions,  easy  illustrated  steps 
in  10-cent  books  listed. 


New  limited  blouse,  ditoe, 
one  of  70  trimming  book 
Ideas  in  Book 


A  whole 
book  full 
of  "Easy 
to- Sew 
Toys," 
No.  S-14, 


"Learn  to  Sow” 
teaches  while  you  rmi  kr 
blouses,  dresses,  etc. 


"flay  Teen  Ideas”  has  28 
pages  of  wonderful  hats,  hags, 
accessories  in  Book  S-lfi. 


SEWING  books  just  10  cents. 
Limited  quantities.  First  come, 
first  served.  ORDER  NOW ! 


The  Spool  Cotton  Company,  Dept.  AA-2 
54  Clark  Street.  Newark  4.  New  Jersey 

Please  send  me  the  books  checked  at  10  cents 
each.  Enclosed  is . cents. 

B  No.  8-11.  "Gifts"  □  No.  S-17,  /‘Bags" 

No.  S- 12.  “Sewing  □  No.  S-18,  "Tailoring" 
for  Babies"  □  No.  S-20.  "Aprons” 

□  No.  S-14,  “Toys"  □  No.  S-21.  "Learn  to  Sew” 
□  No.  S-16,  “Gay  □  No.  S-22,  "Quilts” 

Teen  Ideas"  □  No.  S-23,  "Trimmings” 


Name 

(please  print) 

Street 

Address 

Give  your  home  new  charm. 
Distinctive  designs  for  every 
room  bring  new  beauty  to 
loved  surroundings.  Large  sam¬ 
ples  make  it  easy  to  visualize 
the  change  the  wall  paper  can 
make  at  low  prices,  too ! 

Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills 
Dept.  76  Philadelphia,  Pa.F 


500  Colorful  Quilt  Pieces 

$1.00:  Postpaid!  1100  $1.98:  100  25  Cents.  Prints 
percales  cut  from  dress  goods.  Free  Patterns! 
WOODS  REMNANTS,  Dept.  (A),  Bedford,  Penna. 


DO  YOU  CROCHET  ! 

For  the  past  fifty  years  we  have  been  and  still  arc 
buying  Infants  Sacaues,  Booties.  Bootee  Sets.  etc. 
Enjoying  a  reputation  for  fairness  and  honest  dealing. 
If  you  have  anything  along  these  lines  to  sell  or 
are  interested  write  us. 

VAN  WAGENEN. SAGER  INC. 

2t8  W.  Washington  St.,  Syracuse  (2),  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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This  Home-Mixed 
Cough  Relief  Is 
Hard  To  Beat 

So  Easy.  No  Cooking.  Saves  Dollars. 

No  matter  what  you’ve  been  using  for 
coughs  due  to  colds,  you’ll  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  this  surprising  relief,  mixed 
in  your  own  kitchen,  is  hard  to  beat. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water 
a  few  moments,  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking  needed — a  child  could  do  it. 
Or  you  can  use  com  syrup  or  liquid 
honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  put  2)4  ounces  of  Pinex  (ob¬ 
tained  from  any  druggist)  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  fill  up  with  your  syrup.  This 
gives  you  a  full  pint  of  splendid  cough 
relief — about  four  times  as  much  for 
your  money.  Tastes  fine  and  never  spoils. 

You  can  feel  this  home  mixture  tak¬ 
ing  right  hold  of  a  cough.  It  loosens  the 
phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  membranes, 
and  helps  clear  the  air  passages.  Eases 
soreness  and  difficult  breathing,  and  lets 
you  sleep.  Once  tried,  you’ll  swear  by  it. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,'  in  concentrated  form,  a 
most  reliable  soothing  agent  for  throat 
and  bronchial  irritations.  If  not  satis¬ 
fied,  your  money  will  be  refunded. 


"UNBLOCK  >8? 
DIGESTIVE  TRACT 

And  Stop  Dosing  Your  Stomach 
With  Soda  and  Alkalizers 

Don’t  expect  to  get  relief  from  headache,  sour  stom¬ 
ach,  gas  and  bad  breath  by  taking  soda  and  other  alka¬ 
lizers  if  the  cause  of  your  trouble  is  constipation. 

In  this  case,  your  real  trouble  is  not  in  the  stomach 
at  all.  But  in  the  intestinal  tract  where  80%  of  your 
food  is  digested.  And  when  the  lower  part  gets  blocked 
food  may  fail  to  digest  properly. 

What  you  want  for  real  relief  is  something  to  “un¬ 
block”  your  lower  intestinal  tract.  Something  to  clean 
it  out  effectively — help  Nature  get  back  on  her  feet. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  right  now.  Take  them  as  directed. 
They  gently  and  effectively  “unblock”  your  digestive 
tract.  This  permits  all  5  of  Nature’s  own  digestive 
juices  to  mix  better  with  your  food. 

You  get  genuine  relief  from  indigestion  so  you  can 
feel  really  good  again. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore — 25<f.  “Unblock” 
your  intestinal  tract  for  real  relief  from  indigestion. 

If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  pro¬ 
tection  may  be  yours  for  the  asking, 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Simply  send 
name  and  address  to  William  S.  Rice, 
Inc.,  Dept.  102-B,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without 
hard  flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting 
pressure,  here’s  a  Support  that  has 
brought  joy  and  comfort  to  thousands 
— by  releasing  them  from  Trusses  with 
springs  and  straps  that  bind  and  cut. 
Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give 
freedom  of  body  and  genuine  comfort. 
For  full  information — write  today! 


do  you  WORRY? 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
any  longer  if  we  can 
help  you?  Try  a  Brooks 
Patented  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture  is 
GUARANTEED  to 
bring  YOU  heavenly 
comfort  and  security — day  and  night — at  work 
and  play  — or  it  costs  you  NOTHING!  Thou¬ 
sands  happy.  Light,  neat-fitting.  No  hard 
pads  or  springs.  For  men,  wrnnen,  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Not 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
FreeBookon  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  All  Correspondence  Confidential. 
Brooks  Company,  398A  State  St., Marshall,  Mich. 

Coming  to - 

PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for  $O0Q 

HOTEL  Radios  in  Every  Room. 

PHILADELPHIAN 

39lh  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Use  Winter  Pears 


Winter  pears  make  a  delicious  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  diet  at  this  time  of  year. 
However,  if  you  do  not  have  the  fresh 
pears  for  the  following  recipes,  canned 
pears  may  be  substituted. 

TOASTED  PEARS 

6  large  winter  pears  Va  cup  sugar 

3  tablespoons  lemon  Juice  !4  cup  butter 
2'/2  cups  corn  flakes 

Peel,  halve  and  core  pears,  dip  once 
into  mixture  of  lemon  juice  and  sugar, 
then  dip  into  melted  butter.  Roll  in 
crushed  corn  flakes.  Arrange,  cut  side 
up,  ip.  shallow  baking  dish.  Bake  at 
359°  F.  20  to  25  minutes  or  until  pears 
are  tender  but  not  soft.  If  canned  pear 
halves  are  used,  quick  browning  under 
the  broiler  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
Serve  with  spiced  custard  sauce.  Serves 
6. 

SPICED  CUSTARD  SAUCE 

2  eggs  |i/2  cups  milk 

'/a  cup  sugar  '/2  teaspoon  nutmeg 

!4  teaspoon  salt  I  teaspoon  cinnamon 

14  teaspoon  ginger 

Combine  slightly-beaten  eggs  with 
sugar  and  salt  in  top  of  double  boiler. 
Stir  in  milk.  Cook  over  boiling  water, 
stirring  constantly;  until  custard  coats 
spoon.  Remove  from  heat.  Add  spices 
and  chill.  Makes  1 V2  cups  sauce. 

MINTED  PEAR  AND  ORANGE  SALAD 

3  ripe  pears  Lettuce  or  other  greens 

2  tablespoon  lemon  juice  Mint  jelly 

I  large  or  2  medium  Maraschino  cherries 

oranges  (optional) 

Peel,  core  and  halve  pears.  Sprinkle 
with  lemon  juice.  Peel  and  slice  or¬ 
anges.  Arrange  pear  halves  on  lettuce- 
lined  plates.  Fill  each  pear  hollow  with 
about  1  tablespoon  mint  jelly.  Arrange 
sliced  oranges  in  spaces  between  pears. 
Garnish  oranges  with  cherries.  4  to  6 
servings. 

HONEY  BAKED  PEARS 

6  large  firm  winter  pears  '/2  cup  honey 
i/2  cup  sugar  %  cup  water 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

Wash  pears.  Do  not  pare  or  core. 
Leave  whole.  Combine  sugar,  honey, 
water  and  lemon  juice  in  saucepan. 
Stir  well  and  bring  to  boil.  Let  boil 
rapidly  5  minutes.  Place  pears  in  1  y2 
to  2  quart  baking  dish  and  pour  syrup 
on  top.  Cover  dish.  Bake  at  350°F. 
until  nearly  tender,  about  30  minutes. 
Remove  cover,  increase  heat  to  450 °F. 
and  bake  10  minutes  longer,  basting 
frequently,  to  glaze.  Serve  warm  or 
cold,  with  plain  or  whipped  cream. 
(Serves  6). 

—  A. A.  — 

VEGETABLE  AND  EGG 
SCRAMBLE 

Don’t  know  what  to  serve  for  sup¬ 
per?  Then  try  a  vegetable  and  egg 
scramble.  Very  delicious  and  filling 
and  so  inexpensive  to  make.  For  every 
egg  to  be  scrambled  allow  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  milk.  I  generally  allow  one 
egg  for  every  female  I  am  serving, 
and  two  eggs  for  every  male  as  they 
are  the  heartiest  eaters  in  our  house. 
Allow  one-fourth  teaspoon  finely  grat¬ 
ed  onion  for  each  egg,  three  tablespoons 
grated  raw  carrot.  Salt  and  pepper  to 
season.  Beat  eggs  and  milk  together 
in  large  mixing  bowl  until  light.  Fold 
in  grated  onion  and  carrot  and  salt  and 
pepper.  Scramble  in  a  heavy  skillet 
over  low  heat. — B.  C. 

—  A. A.  — 

BEAUTY  AND  HEALTH 

If  you  would  like  to  look  and  feel 
years  younger,  we  suggest  that  you 
send  for  a  copy  of  our  new  reader 
service  booklet,  No.  90,  Beauty  and 
Health  Through  Simple  Exercises. 
Its  39  pages  contain  14  chapters  filled 
with  the  most  commonsense  advice  on 
beauty  and  health  that  we  know  of. 

Besides  giving  posture  pointers  and 
simple  exercises  for  improving  your 
figure  faults,  it  gives  special  exercises 
for  reducing,  for  keeping  your  feet  in 
good  condition,  and  for  strengthening 
abdominal  muscles  after  the  baby 
comes;  also  simple  exercises  that  will 
help  you  to  relax  and  sleep  better,  and 


exercises  to  cure  constipation. 

Even  if  you  don’t  like  to  do  exercises, 
you  will  benefit  from  the  advice  and 
pointers  given  at  the  beginning  of  each 
chapter.  The  chapter  on  how  to  cor¬ 
rect  faulty  elimination  alone  is  worth 
the  price  of  the  booklet. 

To  order  a  copy  of  Booklet  No.  90, 
BEAUTY  AND  HEALTH  THROUGH  SIMPLE 
Exercises,  send  25  cents  (coin)  to 
American  Agriculturist  Reader  Service , 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

THE  EASY  WAY  TO  ' 
HAVE  FLOWERS 

( Continued  from  Page  24) 
and  zinnias  certainly  belong  on  this 
list.  They  can  add  a  spot  of  beauty  by 
being  planted  on  the  outside  rows, 
where  they  can  be  seen  from  the  kit¬ 
chen  window,  if  possible,  and  provide 
plenty  for  cutting. 

Dahlias  and  gladioli  lend  themselves 
to  such  planting  and  if  their  planting 
in  the  spring  and  lifting  in  the  fall  can 
be  handled  along  with  the  regular  vege¬ 
table  garden  activities  with  the  help 
of  the  men,  they  provide  wonderful 
flowers  at  a  time  when  the  supply  is 
apt  to  be  low.  However,  large  dahlias 
do  need  to  be  staked. 

Lily  Pool 

Once  it  is  dug  and  the  plants  started, 
a  pool  offers  a  spot  of  interest  without 
requiring  too  much  work.  Hardy  water 
lilies  live  for  years  and  may  be  planted 
in  boxes  or  crocks  with  drainage  and 
left  outside  or  brought  into  a  frost¬ 
proof  cellar.  Cattails  and  water  iris  are 
hardy  and  may  be  planted  in  buckets 
or  small  tubs.  Yellow  myrtle  forms  a 
good  creeping  plant  for  the  edge,  while 
potted  water  plants  such  as  callas  and 
spider  plants  may  serve  as  accent 
points.  I  do  not  need  to  drain  my  pool 
in  the  winter,  but  it  may  be  necessary 
in  a  very  severe  climate. 

—  a. a.  — 

FROSTBITES  AND 
CHILBLAINS 

By  Dr.  W.  Schvveisheimer 

Cold  is  the  external  cause  of  chil¬ 
blains,  but  too  tight  footwear  often 
causes  them.  No  proper  blood  circula¬ 
tion  is  possible  if  the  foot  is  pressed 
by  a  tight  shoe  or  stocking;  the  skin 
cannot  be  properly  nourished. 

Warm  and  roomy  shoes  are  there¬ 
fore  essential  to  prevent  chilblains. 
Shoes  which  have  the  proper  shape  and 
size  still  may  be  too  small  for  the  foot 
if  woolen  stockings  take  too  much 
room.  Laces  should  not  be  tied  tightly 
in  cold  weather.  To  stimulate  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  help  to  prevent  chilblains 
a  foot  bath  of  salt  water,  with  the  chill 
taken  off,  may  be  taken  every  night 
from  late  fall  on.  The  feet  should  then 
be  dried  thoroughly  with  care  and 
rubbed  vigorously  with  a  rough  towel. 

Chilblains  are  red  or  bluish  and 
swollen,  of  round  or  oval  shape,  and 
particularly  affect  toes  and  heels.  TherS 
are  many  local  applications  to  relieve 
the  unpleasant  burning  and  itching 
sensations  which  distress  persons  af¬ 
flicted  with  them  and  prevent  sleep¬ 
ing.  Chilblains  are  most  troublesome 
when  there  is  a  sudden  change  from  a 
cold  to  a  warm  atmosphere,  as,  for 
instance,  when  a  farmer  comes  from 
the  outdoors  into  an  overheated  room. 

Sometimes  the  lesions  may  be  fis¬ 
sured  and  cracked  and  this  is  common¬ 
ly  called  “broken  chilblains.”  These 
need  careful  treatment  because  an  in¬ 
fection  of  the  whole  leg  may  result 
from  a  small  injury  of  the  foot. 

The  circulation  of  frozen  feel  or 
hands  should  be  restored  slowly.  It  is 
an  old  rule  not  to  expose  any  frozen 
limb  directly  to  a  hot  stove,  a  fire  or 
radiator,  since  severe  pain  and  lasting 
damage  may  result  from  doing  so. 
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MOVIES:  |f  you  have  a  problem 
in  supplying  a  program  for  a  farm 
meeting,  you  may  be  interested  in 
some  movies  available  from  Swift. 
Among  the  titles  available  are: 
Meat  Buying,  an  Animated  Cartoon 
Sound  Movie;  By-Products;  Live¬ 
stock  and  Meat;  A  Nation's  Meat; 
Cows  and  Chickens.  Write  to  De¬ 
partment  10A,  SWIFT  AND  COM¬ 
PANY,  Chicago  9,  III.  Put  your  order 
in  several  weeks  before  you  need 
it.  You  are  asked  to  pay  express 
on  the  film  one  way. 

BRIDGES:  From  the  Du  Pont  Com¬ 
pany  comes  information  that  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  there 
are  about  192,000  railroad  bridges, 
about  16,000  overhead  highway  and 
pedestrian  sph.ns,  and  640,000  cul¬ 
verts.  Annual  maintenance  costs 
are  about  $37,000,000.  The  only 
way  to  prevent  rusting  of  steel 
bridges  is  to  keep  them  painted. 

TRACTOR  TIRES:  It  is  well  known 

that  tractor  tires  deteriorate  faster 
when  they  are  not  in  use  than 
they  do  when  they  are  being  used. 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  states  that  filling  tractor  tires 
100  per  cent  with  a  calcium  chloride 
solution  is  one  step  toward  increas¬ 
ing  tractor-tire  life. 

COLLEGE:  Any  young  fellow  who 
wants  a  college  education,  but  can¬ 
not  see  how  he  can  afford  it,  should 
at  least  study  the  advantages  of 
enlisting  in  the  REGULAR  ARMY. 
Enlistments  are  open  to  men  be¬ 
tween  17  and  34,  and  may  be  for 
1)4,  2  or  3  years.  At  the  end  of  his 
enlistment,  the  honorably  discharg¬ 
ed  soldier  is  entitled  to  a  period  of 
education,  based  on  his  length  of 
service,  at  government  expense. 

BUGS:  A  book  that  is  full  of  in¬ 
formation  on  control  of  insect  dis¬ 
eases  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
the  new  catalog  of  the  Niagara 
Sprayer  and  Chemical  Division  of 
the  Food  Machinery  Corporation, 
Middleport,  N.  Y.  Among  other 
things,  several  pages  are  devoted 
to  pictures  and  information  about 
insects  that  damage  farm  crops. 

PUMPS:  GOULDS'  PUMPS,  INC., 
of  Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  are  of¬ 
fering  a  new  electric  pump  especial¬ 
ly  adapted  to  farm  use.  They  call 
it  GOULDS  “Balanced-Flow”  Jet 
Water  System.  It  is  built  for  shal¬ 
low  wells  with  water  levels  down 
to  25  feet.  With  a  5  foot  suction 
lift,  it  has  a  maximum  capacity  of 
540  gallons  an  hour  and  the  unit 
complete  with  motor  weighs  only 
100  lbs. 


SAVING  PIGS— H  is  a  discouraging 
business  when  a  sow  kills  half  a 
litter  by  lying  on  them  or  when 
they  die  as  a  result  of  exposure  to 
cold.  One  way  to  avoid  both  trage¬ 
dies  is  to  use  the  "pig  saver,"  an 
electrical  pig  brooder  designed  by 
the  H.  D.  CAMPBELL  COMPANY,  Ro¬ 
chelle,  Illinois.  Through  the  use  of  a 
thermostat  the  brooder  can  be  set 
to  maintain  any  desired  tempera¬ 
ture. 
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lifting  fence  posts 

A  very  easy  and  simple  method  of 
lifting  stubborn  fence  posts  is  to  cut  a 
suitable  length  of  2x4,  and  then  notch 
one  end  as  the  drawing  shows.  The 
other  end  is  tapered  and  on  this  end 


^  r-  —  — 


an  18-inch  crosspiece  is  nailed.  In  use, 
the  stake  is  driven  into  the  ground  at 
an  angle  and  the  chain  is  slung  over 
the  notched  end.  When  the  tractor 
draws  on  the  chain,  a  lifting  motion 
will  be  imparted  to  the  stake  and  the 
post  will  be  lifted  free. — H.  E.  Fey. 

—  a.a.  —  ' 


AUTOMATIC  WATER 
SUPPLY  FOR  STOCK 

If  you  wish  to  have  an  automatic 
water  supply  for  your  stock  at  all 
times,  simply  fasten  a  quick-acting 
faucet  to  the  water  supply  pipe  and 


suitable  length  of  metal  rod  and  solder 
one  end  to  the  handle  of  the  faucet  and 
the  other  end  to  the  side  of  the  float. 
The  float  is  nothing  else  than  an  air¬ 
tight  gallon  paint  can,  with  sufficient 
buoyancy  to  open  and  close  the  faucet. 

- — H.  E.  Fey. 

—  A.A.  — 


HOME-MADE  ROLLER 
DOORS 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  roller  door  I  recently  made,  which 
works  so  easily  a  two-year-old  child 
can  push  it  as  far  as  the  track  goes. 
I  got  two  old  ball  bearings  about  3 


inches  in  diameter,  filled  up  the  holes 
in  the  centers  with  hardwood  plugs. 
Then  I  drilled  holes  through  these 
plugs,  and  put  in  %-inch  bolts  about 
two  inches  long.  Then  I  toolf'two  pieces 
of  heavy  bar  iron,  V2 -inch  by  2  inches 
and  2  feet  long  and  bent  them  at  the 
lower  ends  as  shown,  so  that  the  weight 
of  the  door  will  be  supported  from  the 
side  as  well  as  the  top  pieces. 

Then  bolt  a  2-inch  by  2-inch  hard¬ 
wood  to  the  building  as  a  support  for 
the  %-inch  angle  iron  track  with  the 
Hange  projecting  up  for  the  rollers  to 
111,1  between  it  and  the  building.  The 
angle  iron  is  fastened  on  top  of  the  2 
by  2  by  heavy  screws  put  through 


countersunk  holes  about  12  'inches 
apart. — 7.  W.  D. 

—  a.a.  — 

CLOTHES  PIN  IN  MAIL 
RON 

Having  been  a  substitute  rural  mail 
carrier  for  14  years,  I’m  sure  one  of 
the  handiest  gadgets  for  every  farmer 
in  our  country  is  one  plain  snap-type 
clothespin,  lying  idle  in  the  bottom  of 
the  mailbox  most  of  the  time. 

Then  some  day  when  you  wish  to 
put  out  a  dollar  bill,  or  50  cent  piece 
or  three  pennies  for  more  stamps, 
simply  write  what  you  want  on  a  small 
slip  of  paper,  and  when  you  reach  the 
mailbox  clamp  it  with  your  money  to 
a  letter  you  are  mailing  by  means  of 
that  clothespin  there. — Vincent  P.  Ald- 


SAFETY  FUNNEL 

Here  is  a  diagram 
of  a  safety  funnel 
for  handling  tractor 
fuel  which  I  made 
and  have  found  very 
useful.  Before  using 
this  I  had  trouble 
with  the  tractor 
tank  getting  full 
when  there  was  still 
a  lot  of  fuel  in  the  funnel.  This  fuel 
overflowed  the  tank  and  ran  down  over 
the  hot  engine,  making  quite  a  fire 
hazard.  Now,  I  simply  push  down  on  the 
rod,  and  the  cork  at  the  lower  end 
plugs  the  hole  in  the  funnel  bottom 
above  the  screen,  and  the  fuel  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  funnel  can  be  put  back  into 
the  storage  barrel. — 7.  W.  D. 

—  a.a.  — 


HARKED  WIRE  FENCE 
GATE 


Probably  the  simplest  and  most  effi¬ 
cient  barbed  wire  fence  gate  is  the  one 
I’ve  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 


drawing.  It  is  a  particularly  handy  de¬ 
vice  if  you  have  to  pass  through  the 
fence  more  or  less  frequently  and  do 
not  want  to  go  to  the  bother  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  regular  gate.  It  is  made  by 
putting  sections  of  rubber  hose  on  the 
wires  which  can  be  pulled  apart  as  you 
crawl  through. — 77.  E.  Fey. 

—  a.a.  — 

DURARLE  FLOOR 


I  had  a  rough  uneven  plank  floor  in 
a  mow  that  I  wished  to  use  for  chick¬ 
ens  to  make  a  smooth  rat-proof  floor. 
I  spiked  the  planks  fast;  covered  the 
floor  with  about  two  inches  of  paving 
asphalt;  raked  it  level  and  rolled  it 
with  a  garden  roller.  It  cost  about 
half  the  price  of  a  new  floor  and  two 
of  us  laid  it  in  half  a  day,  40x20  feet. 

— Tom  Barry,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 
—  a.a.  — 

OLD  TIRE  CHAINS 

Here  is  a  use  for  part  of  one  side- 
wall  chain  of  that  old  worn-out  car 
tire  chain.  Merely  unfasten  the  cross 
links  from  it,  leaving  it  approximately 
three  feet  long  from  the  fastener  end, 
to  make  a  replacement  for  that  fraz¬ 
zled  rope  hitch  for  the  horse  in  his 
stall.  The  fastener  will  hitch  easily  to 
the  horse-halter,  and  thus  allow  him 
to  be  unhitched  there  easily.  The  other 
end  can  be  put  thru  the  ring  or  hole 
in  the  manger  and  wired  or  fastened 
with  a  “monkey-link”  back  to  itself. 
This  outfit  will  outlast  five  ordinary 
ropes. — Vincent  P.  Aldrich. 


•* 


(A  REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  FOR  1946) 


Tou,  and  all  Americans,  look  to  the  railroads  not  only  to  take  you 
places,  but  also  to  bring  you  things  — food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  just 
about  everything  else  for  your  home  and  your  business.  For  this 
dependable  service  to  140  million  people,  and  for  hauling  the 
heaviest  peacetime  traffic  on  record,  the  railroads  received  about 
8  billion  dollars  in  1946.  Let’s  see  what  became  of  this  money. 


33*  FOR  MATERIALS 

Much  of  this  33 spent  for  materials,  fuel,  and 
other  supplies  was,  in  turn,  paid  by  the  railroad 
suppliers  to  their  employees.  So,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  railroad 
dollar  goes  to  pay  wages. 


6.2*  FOR  TAXES 

This  part  of  the  railroad  dollar  went  to  Federal,  state,  and  local 
governments  to  be  used  — the  same  as  your  own  taxes  — to  help 
maintain  schools,  courts,  roads,  police  and  fire  protection,  and 
for  various  other  public  services  and  institutions.  None  of  this 
tax  money  is  spent  on  railroad  tracks  or  terminals. 

6.61  FOR  INSURANCE  POLICYHOLDERS, 

INVESTORS  IN  BONDS,  AND  FOR  RENTS 

Most  of  this  6.6(1  was  paid  out  in  the  form  of  interest  to  those 
people  who  lend  money  to  the  railroads— including  those  millions 
of  thrifty  Americans  who  invest  indirectly  in  the  railroads  through 
their  insurance  policies  and  savings  accounts.  The  average  rate 
of  interest  which  railroads  pay.  on  their  bonds  and  other  obliga¬ 
tions  is  less  than  4  per  cent. 


2.7t  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  OWNERS 

And  so  after  paying  for  wages,  materials,  taxes  and  necessary 
charges  upon  their  obligations,  railroads  in  1946  had  only  2 .74 
left  out  of  each  dollar  they  took  in.  Out  of  this  they  must  pay 
for  the  improvements  to  keep  railroad  property  abreast  of  public 
needs,  before  anything  is  available  for  dividends  to  their  owners. 
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GOING  DOWN? 

Many  of  the  farmers  I  call  on  can’t 
understand  the  newspaper  stories  pre¬ 
dicting  that  food  prices  are  going  to 
drop.  They  want  to  know  how  celery, 
onions,  carrots,  cabbage,  hay  and  peas 
can  drop  any  more  when  the  bottom 
fell  out  of  them  months  ago! 

As  one  farmer  said,  “There’s  too 
much  the  consumer  doesn’t  know!  I 
saw  peas  being  plowed  under  when 
housewives  had  to  pay  20c  a  pound  for 
them  at  the  stores.  The  price  to  farm¬ 
ers,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  was  70c  a 
bushel.  The  farmer  was  paying  50c  to 
have  them  picked,  plus  19c  for  the 
basket.  This  left  lc  for  freight,  seed, 
fertilizer,  plowing,  fitting,  planting, 
weeding,  and  .  .  .  but  that’s  enough. 
You  know  the  story  even  if  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  still  in  the  dark!” 

At  a  farm  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
I  was  told  that  carrots  and  onions,  all 
cleanly  packaged  and  graded,  were  not 
easy  to  sell  at  the  farm  for  lc  a  pound. 
Much  celery  didn’t  bring  enough  to  pay 
for  pulling  it,  and  just  try  to  get  the 
cost  out  of  a  ton  of  hay. 

MAY  FORM  NEW  CO-OP 

Men  who  stored  cabbage  are  trying 
to  salvage  something  by  feeding  it  to 
cattle.  One  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.  man 
in  that  predicament  said,  “Low  prices, 
unreliability  and  broken  verbal  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  causes  for  the  start 
of  many  cooperatives.  Those  things 
now  have  me  and  other  county  cabbage 
growers  thinking  seriously  of  starting 
our  own  kraut  factory.” 

A  FEW  OPTIMISTS 

Most  producers  are  upset  about  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  milk  market, 
the  fluctuations  in  utter  prices  and 
so  on,  but  occasionally  I  bump  into  a 
man  who  hits  an  optimistic  note.  That 
happened  the  other  day  when  a  bliz¬ 
zard  snowed  me  into  the  barn  of  a  95- 
cow  dairyman.  It  was  a  good  place  to 
be  snowed  in.  He  talked  from  33  years 
of  dairying  experience. 

Most  optimists  expect  milk  prices  to 
hold  up  fairly  well  for  a  couple  of 
years  due  to  the  big  demand.  This  man 
advanced  another  reason: 

“In  the  days  of  cheap  milk  and  ade¬ 
quate  labor  it  wasn’t  hard  to  raise  all 
our  own  replacements  and  a  few  extra 
heifers  to  sell — but  we’re  not  doing  it 
with  $5  milk  and  feed  prices  where 
they  are.  Nor  can  we  spare  men  to 
search  for  fence-jumping  yearlings. 

“I’m  raising  only  a  few  of  my  very 
best  purebreds  and  the  rest,  with  the 
grades,  are  going  straight  to  the 
butcher.  I  know  others  are  doing  the 
same  thing,  so  I  don’t  believe  you’ll 
see  a  jump  in  milk  cow  production  for 
a  good  many  years.  The  slower  that 
jump  is  in  coming,  the  longer  the  price 
will  stay  up.” 

What  do  YOU  think? 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

AGREEMENTS 

Suspecting  that  too  few  of  Ub  were 
familiar  with  them,  Ed  Eastman  had 
me  ask  the  men  I  call  on  a  question 
on  foreign  trade  agreements  regarding 


agriculture.  He  was  right.  Actually 
only  four  men  commented  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  they  admitted  that  they  knew 
too  little  on  the  subject  to  say  whether 
or  not  present  agreements  are  good  for 
the  farmer. 

One  of  them  doesn’t  favor  free  trade 
but  feels  that  if  tariffs  were  low 
enough  it  would  give  us  better  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  countries.  “We  have 
the  world’s  finest,  most  efficient  farm 
machinery,”  he  said.  “With  this  equip¬ 
ment  we  should  be  able  to  compete 
with  their  low  labor  costs.  If  we  can’t, 
we  shouldn’t  be  farming.” 

He  added  more  to  the  effect  that  by 
letting  other  countries  sell  more  of 
their  products  here,  it  would  give  them 
exchange  credit  to  buy  cattle  replace¬ 
ments,  manufactured  goods,  etc.  He 


seemed  to  feel  that  it  would  be  better 
to  have  them  as  competitors  than  as 
poor  relations  we  had  to  clothe  and 
feed  through  charity  or  taxes. 

Others  said:  “We  can  grow  all  the 
farm  produce  we  need  and  are  send¬ 
ing  it  all  over  the  world.  Why  should 
we  have  low  tariffs  and  let  other  coun¬ 
tries  have  our  own  good  markets?” 

If  you  are  not  interested,  we  don’t 
want  to  clutter  up  your  reading  ma¬ 
terial  with  articles  on  reciprocal  agree¬ 
ments.  But  from  the  talks  I’ve  had,  I 
believe  farmers  would  like  to  see  short, 
understandable  articles  giving  both  the 
GOP  and  Democratic  arguments  and 
citing  the  economic,  political  and  psy¬ 
chological  results  of  high  and  low  tar¬ 
iffs  on  such  commodities  as  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Northeast. 

What  do  YOU  think? 

ARTIFICIAL  DREE  RING 

On  the  subject  of  cooperatives,  I  un¬ 
earthed  a  couple  of  remarks  on  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding  which  may  be  of  inter¬ 
est:  One  dairyman  claimed  that  “the 
Semen  thpy  use  is  too  diluted  or  some¬ 
thing.  because  we  have  too  many  miss¬ 
es.  Sometimes  we’ll  think  it  'took’;  thfen 
discover,  too  late  for  planned  fall 
freshening,  that  we  have  to  have  the 
inseminator  back.  Several  misses  can 


delay  freshening  seriously  and  throw 
heavy  production  into  a  period  when 
milk  is  down  in  price  and  we  haven’t 
enough  labor  to  handle  it.” 

Another  is  enthusiastic  about  calves 
from  artificially  bred  cows.  He  claims 
they  are  much  stronger,  getting  on 
their  feet  a  few  minutes  after  they’re 
dropped,  whereas  calves  from  normally 
bred  cows  are  apt  to  stay  down  for  an 
hour  or  two. 

To  the  question,  “Do  you  think  con¬ 
tinued  expansion  of  cooperatives  will 
help  the  future  of  agriculture?”,  every¬ 
one  has  answered  in  the  affirmative 
except  one  rugged  individualist  who 
thought  they  should  concentrate  on  im¬ 
proving  and  strengthening  their  pres¬ 
ent  position  rather  than  on  expansion. 
Even  those  who  don’t  patronize  co-ops 
tell  me  they  are  a  good  thing  in  that, 
if  nothing  else,  they  keep  independent 
operators  in  line  on  their  prices. 

TURKEY  TROUDLES 

While  turkey  raising  is  a  minor  pur¬ 
suit  in  New  York  when  compared  with 
dairy  or  poultry,  I  have  found  turkey- 
men  avid  readers  of  anything  pertain¬ 
ing  to  their  business,  and  mighty  keen 
businessmen. 

Right  now  they  seem  to  have  two 
major  problems  on  their  hands  and 
are  busy  seeking  solutions. 

Wholesale  pricing  methods  are  one 
headache.  Few  in  New  York  sell  birds 
through  the  New  York  City  market, 


but  the  sliding  scale  of  prices  that  is 
in  effect  there,  depending  on  weight 
brackets,  has  an  effect  on  statewide 
prices.  Usually  state  prices  are  better 
than  in  the  city  that  handles  so  many 
Western  birds. 

One  grower  said,  “Under  the  whole¬ 
sale  pricing  system,  it  is  possible  to 
get  less  return  from  a  20-pound  turkey 
than  from  an  18-p3und  one.”  Here  is 
one  retail  incident  that  occurred  be¬ 
fore  Christmas:  A  lady  had  a  choice 
of  a  nice  young  20-pound  Tom  for 
$7.40  (at  37c  lb.)  or  a  12-pound  hen 
for  $7.44  (at  62c  lb.).  She  took  the  hen 
for  4c  more  even  though  she  got  8 
pounds  less  meat! 

E.  Y.  Smith,  Cornell  turkey  expert, 
told  me  that  they  get  around  this 
somewhat  at  the  University  and  else¬ 
where  by  halving  the  toms.  However, 
most  people  like  a  whole  bird  on  the 
festive  board — not  something  that 
weighs  as  much  but  has  only  one  drum¬ 
stick! 

When  we  sit  down  for  Christmas 
dinner  at  our  house,  we  want  a 
WHOLE  turkey  before  us.  It’s  part  of 
Christmas.  We,  too,  have  a  small  fam¬ 
ily.  We  have  the  turkey  we  want — in¬ 
cluding  piles  of  cold,  sliced  breast  meat 
for  supper.  Then  my  wife  wraps  the 
rest  of  the  bird  in  cellophane  and  tucks 


it  in  the  freezer. 

Three  Sundays  later  we  have  anothe> 
turkey  dinner.  With  this  system  we 
have  the  advantage  of  the  big-turkey 
lower  price— we  get  those  extra  £ 
pounds  for  nothing — without  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  having  turkey  meal  after 
meal  until  everyone  grows  sick  of  it! 

There  is  no  stable  price  on  turkeys, 
Prof.  Smith  related  seeing  one  farmer 
get  75c  a  pound  and  on  the  same  day 
another  get  only  35c.  Each  man  is  his 
own  salesman,  creating  and  serving  his 
own  market,  according  to  Prof.  Smith. 

FEATHER  FINAGLING 

Turkey  growers  I’ve  called  on,  and 
others  I’ve  phoned  since,  strongly  sus¬ 
pect  some  fancy  finagling  in  the  feath¬ 
er  market.  Prices  were  steady  around 
$1.25  a  pound  in  early  fall,  then 
climbed  to  $1.50  with  some  sales  at 
$1.75  and  $2.00.  There  was  still  a 
strong  demand  at  Christmas  but,  al¬ 
most  overnight,  buyers’  offers'  slid  off 
to  as  low  as  75c. 

Several  have  said  there  was  a  re¬ 
markable  similarity  in  dealers’  offers. 
I  understand  that  NEPPCO  took  the 
matter  up  with  buyers  and  that  a  N. 
Y.  State  Turkey  Growers’  Assn,  com¬ 
mitteeman  is  no\y  checking  price  fluc¬ 
tuations  on  sales  to  manufacturers. 
There  is  talk  of  a  wider  investigation. 

These  days  farmers  don’t  take  price 
cuts  lying  down.  Housewives  say 
feather  pillows  and  sofa  cushions  are 
still  at  high  prices.  If  the  retail  prices 
are  still  up,  farmers  want  to  know 
why  they  have  to  take  a  50%  cut — 
and,  by  being  organized,  they  can  find 
out. 

LIKE  GADGETS  FEATURE 

I’m  used  to  farmers  telling  me  they 
like  Ed  Babcock’s  Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff,  Ed  Eastman’s  chestnuts  and 
editorials,  Doc  Roberts’  Down  the  Alley 
and  other  A.  A.  features,  but  now  I 
find  “It’s  Handy”  page  on  labor  saving 
gadgets  built  by  our  readers  is  getting 
more  popular  all  the  time. 

Sharing  good  ideas  helps  agriculture. 
You  can  get  cash  for  your  ideas  by 
sharing  them  with  other  Agriculturist 
readers. 

SANITARY  CODE 

I’ve  heard  disapproval  of  the  habit 
some  dairymen  have  of  keeping  carts 
full  of  pails  between  stanchion  rows 
until  all  are  filled.  One  man  who  says 
he’s  learned  a  lot  as  a  milk  co-op  di¬ 
rector  that  he  didn’t  know  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  said,-  “Now  I  believe  the  Code 
should  be  enforced  more  strictly.  In 
my  barn  we  take  the  milk  from  each 
individual  cow  to  the  milk  house  for 
straining — not  even  waiting  for  a  full 
pail  unless  it  all  comes  from  one  cow.” 

Opposed  to  this  viewpoint  was  a 
neighbor  who  had  been  farming  just 
as  long.  He  opines  that  DDT  has  given 
farmers  such  good  control  of  flies  that 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  rush  each 
pail  to  the  milk  house  as  it  is  filled. 

NOT  FOR  THE  LADIES 

In  the  last  issue  I  reported  that  on 
average  family  farms  I  found  that 
wives  had  much  influence  in  deciding 
on  capital  expenditures  for  tractors 
and  other  costly  machinery. 

At  one  farm  this  week  I  asked  again, 
“What  .about  this  farm-wife  influence, 
Mr.  X?” 

In  a  deep  voice  that  could  be  heard 
easily  out  in  the  kitchen  where  his 
wife  was  busy  fixing  lunch,  Mr.  X  re¬ 
plied,  “Farm  wives  have  a  great  deal 
of  influence.  I  always  consult  my  wife 
before  buying  any  expensive  equip¬ 
ment.” 

He  then  edged  a  little  closer  to  me 
and  in  a  voice  that  did  NOT  carry  in 
the  kitchen  said,  "It  makes  the  old 
girl  feel  good  but  1  always  go  ahead 
and  get  what  I  need  anyway!” 

What  do  YOU  think,  Mrs.  Farmwife? 


We  Want  YOUR  Opinions 

MR.  BABCOCK  is  taking  a  much  needed  rest  in  the  sunny 
Southwest,  but  you  can  look  for  his  Kernels ,  Screenings  and 
Chaff  in  the  next  and  succeeding  issues  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

In  the  meantime,  don’t  skip  Jim  Hall’s  report  on  this  page  on 
what  farmers  are  thinking  and  saying.  As  I  reported  in  the  last 
issue,  Jim  is  calling  on  you  farmers  every  day  in  order  to  get 
your  opinions.  These  farm  opinion  surveys  by  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  are  planned  to  make  a  more  interesting  and  helpful 
paper,  and  if  you  read  Jim’s  report  on  this  page  and  in  coming 
issues  you  will  agree  that  this  new  feature  is  one  of  the  most 
helpful  and  stimulating  that  we  have  ever  published. 

Your  opinions  will  also  be  passed  on  to  the  farm  organizations 
and  political  leaders  to  help  them  formulate  policies  in  these 
critical  times.  You  will  note  in  reading  Jim’s  comments  that  he 
is  continually  asking,  “What  do  YOU  think?”  Don’t  wait  for 
him  to  come  around  to  see  you.  Help  us  to  find  out  what  you 
think  by  writing  us  a  letter. — E.  R.  E. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  15,  1947 
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Service  Bureau 


By  H.  Li.  COSLINE 


WATCH  FOR  THESE  MEN 

A  year  ago  two  men  visited  several  of 
our  neighbors.  They  saicl  they  had  been 
sent  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
that  our  neighbors’  income  tax  reports 
were  wrong,  and  they  had  come  to  col- 
N  lect.  They  even  asked  to  see  some  farm¬ 
ers’  accounts  and  check  books.  One 
neighbor  gave  them  $5.00;  another  told 
that  if  he  had  any  more  tax  to  pay,  he 
would  send  it  to  the  Revenue  Office.  He 
did  so  and  it  was  returned  to  him. 

A  friend  of  mine  just  told  me  that 
some  farmers  had  callers  like  this  again 
this  year.  I  asked  my  lawyer  and  he 
said  it  was  a  fraud,  because  if  there  was 
anything  wrong  with  a  person’s  tax  re¬ 
turn  he  would  hear  about  it  by  letter. 

We  are  very  glad  -to  report  this  as 
a  warning  at  this  time.  If  you  should 
have  a  call  from  any  one  who  tells  a 
story  of  this  sort,  I  suggest  that  you 
notify  the  nearest  State  Trooper  im¬ 
mediately. 

—  a. a.  — 

NO  ACTION 

“Last  fall,  we  signed  a  contract  with 
an  agent  who  called,  providing  for  insula¬ 
tion  for  our  house.  The  agent  said  the 
work  would  be  done  within  30  days  but 
it  has  been  almost  three  months  and 
nothing  has  been  done  as  yet.” 

Our  subscriber  didn’t  send  her  copy 
of  the  contract,  but  chances  are  it 
contained  nothing  relative  to  a  promise 
that  the  work  would  be  done  in  30 
days.  It  may  even  contain  the  clause 
that  verbal  promises  of  agents  are  not 
binding  on  the  company. 

In  the  past  year,  a  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  have  written  indicating  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  contracts  for  repairs 
made  by  agents  for  concerns  located 
at  some  distance.  As  a  result  of  this 
correspondence,  it  is  our  conclusion 
that  the  chances  for  satisfaction  on 
any  repair  contracts  are  likely  to  be 
greater  if  the  contract  is  made  with  a 
nearby  concern. 

—  A. A.  — 

AIR  FOR  THE  AGED 

Frequent  letters  om  subscribers  in¬ 
dicate  misunderstanding  about  aid  for 
the  aged.  In  spite  of  a  general  opinion 
to  the  contrary,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  old  age  pension. 

Public  assistance  or  relief  is  given 
to  the  needy  aged,  needy  blind,  and  to 
dependent  children.  This  is  done 
through  Federal-State  programs  and 
certain  conditions  must  be  met  before 
this  help  is  given.  The  amount  of  the 
help  varies  from  state  to  state.  Usually 
aid  is  NOT  given  to  people  who  own 
property,  who  have  savings,  or  who 
have  an  income  above  minimum  re¬ 
quirements.  In  some  states,  aid  is  re¬ 
fused  to  persons  who  have  relatives 
who  are  able  to  support  them.  Relief 
for  the  aged  is  usually  handled  through 
County  Welfare  Departments. 

Also,  there  is  in  effect  a  Federal  Old 
Age  Insurance,  and  monthly  benefits  go 
to  INSURED  workers  (where  both  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee  each  pay  into  a 
Federal  Trust  Fund  a  definite  per  cent 
of  an  employee’s  wages)  who  have  re¬ 
tired  and  who  are  over  65  years  of  age. 
At  present  this  is  not  available  to  farm 
owners  or  their  hired  men. 

Then  there  is  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation,  also  provided  by  the  Federal- 
State  system.  In  general,  workers  with¬ 
out  jobs  receive  unemployment  benefits 
provided  they  are  willing  tc  work  and 
are  not  out  of  work  through  their  own 
fault.  In  most  states,  the  top  limit  for 
benefits  varies  from  $15.00  to  $18.00 
a  week  and  benefits  are  paid  for  not 
more  than  16  to  20  weeks.  At  present, 
unemployment  compensation  is  not 
available  to  hired  men  on  farms,  or  to 
men  who  are  in*  business  for  them¬ 


selves,  which  includes  farmers. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  broad¬ 
ening  the  old  age  insurance  and  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  to  cover  farm¬ 
ers  and  farm  workers. 

—  A. a.  — 

OED  STOCK 

“I  am  enclosing  some  stock  certificates. 
Can  you  tell  me  if  they  have  any  value?” 

The  Service  Bureau  does  not  have  a 
financial  expert  on  the  staff,  but  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau  has 
been  very  helpful  in  checking  on  the 
value  of  stocks.  One  of  the  certificates 


sent  was  for  100  shares  in  an  oil  cor¬ 
poration,  dated  May  15,  1924,  and  the 
price  paid  was  $1,250,  an  amount 
which  the  investor  probably  could  ill 
afford  to  lose.  In  our  opinion,  the 
chance  that  the  stock  now  has  any 
value  is  less  than  one  in  a  thousand. 
Obviously,  no  dividends  had  been  paid, 
and  we  would  not  be  surprised  to  find 
the  company  is  no  longer  in  existence. 

When  you  invest  in  stock,  remember 
that  even  though  the  management  of 
the  company  may  be  honest,  the  stock 
will  eventually  be  worthless  if  the  com¬ 


pany  goes  out  of  existence  or  even  fails 
to  make  a  profit.  There  is  some  risk 
in  buying  common  stock  in  any  enter¬ 
prise,  but  risk  can  be  lessened  by  limit¬ 
ing  purchases  to  stock  in  companies 
that  are  listed  on  a  Stock  Exchange 
and  have  a  good  dividend  payment  re¬ 
cord. 

—  a.a.  — 

The  Service  Bureau  would  like  to 
know  the  present  address  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Isham,  formerly  of  Middletown,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  would  appreciate  any  in¬ 
formation  concerning  his  whereabouts. 


IN  THIS  GAR  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  was  killed 

.  ..  .  John  V.  Van  Patten,  Schenectady,  N.  Y _  40.00 

and  his  wife  seriously  injured.  She  drew  weekly  benefits  for  13  Truck  accident— injured  arm 

.  .  Mrs.  Martha  Taylor,  Earl vi I le,  N.  Y _ ; _  15.00 

weeks  and  received  $1,000.00  death  indemnity  on  her  husband  s  Aut0  accident— head  injuries 

John  Samotis,  (deceased),  Jamesport,  N.  Y.LIOOO.OO 

policy.  *  Struck  by  automobile — death  benefits 

Earl  P.  Gray,  Fonda,  N.  Y _  10.00 

r?n  •  ,  •  ,  r  i  i  .  ,  ,  jirp,  xt  .  „  Auto  accident — injured  head  and  neck 

hollowing  is  a  part  of  her  letter  to  us:  1  he  North  American  E|more  B.  Kenn.ii,  Rossburg.  n.  y. .  45.71 

was  the  first  company  to  pay  up  on  their  insurance  policy  and  I  Lena  Rice  Sprowl  Fjllmore  N  Y  20  00 

certainly  appreciate  their  promptness.”  j.i?  37,4 

Auto  accident — injured  head  and  chest 

BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID  Auto  accident — broken  rib 

Ray  E.  Conklin,  Montrose,  Pa _  15.71 

Auto  accident — cut  forehead 

Mrs.  Helen  K.  Durbin,  No.  Rose,  N.  Y - $  50.00  Mrs.  Dorothy  L.  Hosfeld,  Lockport,  N.  Y. _  25.00  joFln  r  Mingos  Towanda,  Pa  10  00 

Auto  accident— cracked  ribs  Auto  accident— strains  and  bruises  Auto  accident _ cuts  and  bruises 

Adrian  Boonman,  (deceased),  Newark,  N.  Y.  500.00  Ray  W.  Richards,  Massena,  N.  Y _ _ _  52.86  Albert  Wheaton  Warren  Center,  Pa.  __  39  28 

Wagon  accident — deatli  benefits  Auto  accident — severe  cuts  Truck  accident _ broken  ribs 

Ira  Osborne,  Barker,  N.  Y -  24.00  Roy  Sternberg,  Franklin,  N.  Y _  90.00  John  A  Smith  South  River  N  J  15  71 

Auto  accident — bruised  knee  and  leg  Struck  by  truck — broken  elbow  Auto  '  accident _ injured  neck' 

Edward  E.  Schirmer,  Dansville,  N.  Y -  28.00  Paul  Jensen,  Jr.  (dcc’d),  E.  Meredith,  N.  Y. _  500.00  Ted  Rudolf  Flanders,  N  J  53  57 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises  Truck  accident — death  benefits  Auto  accident _ broken  ribs  ”  ' 

Donald  Chaplin,  Barker,  N.  Y -  12.00  Joseph  Timber,  Taborton,  N.  Y _  36.66  Charles  B  Wing  Albany  Vt  _  65  00 

Auto  accident— cut  head  Struck  by  automobile— injured  hip  Wagon  accident— broken  codar’bone" . * 

Edward  Schirmer,  Dansville,  N.  Y _  33.57  LeRoy  Worden,  Bovina  Center,  N.  Y _  42.00  Eslie  H.  Chamberlain  Bethel  Vt.  40  00 

Auto  accident— cuts  and  bruises  Sled  accident— injured  foot  Wagon  accident _ cracked  ribs 

Willis  Emmons,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. - 130.00  Mrs.  Leonelda  Nerrie,  Beacon,  N.  Y. _ ......  60.00  llda  M.  Sargent,  Northfield,  Vt _  24.28 

agon  accident  broken  leg  Struck  by  car  severe  cuts  Auto  accident — injured  shoulder 

Elmer-.  Johnson,  (deceased),  Franklin,  N.  Y._. 1000.00  John  Yawarski.  Jordanville,  N.  Y. _ _ _  50.00  Mrs.  Cora  M  Robie  Raymond  N  H  15  00 

Auto  accident — death  benefits  Auto  accident — broken  ribs  Auto  accident _ broken  nose 

Gerald  E.  Berry,  Bliss,  N.  Y -  27.85  Albert  Stepnoski,  Riverhead,  N.  ‘Y. _  54.28  Leonard  Sargent  Jr  Danbury  N  H  40  00 

Auto  accident— injuries  -  Auto  accident— severe  bruises  Auto  accident^-cuts  and  bruises' 

J.  E.  Kruse,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y -  38.57  Joseph  Sum,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y -  30.00  Harold  G.  Fairbanks,  Newport,  N.  H.  22.86 

Auto  accident — cut  legs  and  hand  Auto  accident — cut  ear  and  bruises  Auto  accident _ cuts  and  bruises 

Walter  L.  Cone,  Jr.,  Ontario  Center,  N.  Y. —  80.00  Lee  A.  Stapleton,  (Dec’d),  Hubbardsville,  N.  Y.- 1000.00  Jane  V.  Hill,  Enfield,  N  H  55  71 

Auto  accident — broken  leg  Struck  by  automobile— death  benefits  Auto  accident — injured  ribs’ 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Bolt,  Stafford,  N.  Y -  20.00  Janet  M.  Hall,  Sidney,  N.  Y - 40.00  Andrew  H.  Grant  Berwick  Maine  37.14 

Auto  accident — strains  and  bruises  Auto  accident — injured  shin  Auto  accident _ injured  knee 

Samuel  Bolt.  Stafford,  N.  Y.- - -  30.00  Will  Franklin,  Plymouth,  N.  Y - - 72.86  Dana  E.  Achorn,  Morrill,  Maine .  130.00 

Auto  accident — broken  nb  Wagon  accident — severely  injured  leg  Struck  by  truck— severe  injuries 

Jean  Harter,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y... .  50.00  Barney  Lupinski,  Goshen,  N.  Y -  60.00  Jane  Emerson,  W.  Cummington,  Mass.  _  18.57 

Auto  accident — injured  back  Auto  accident — injuries  Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Lyndon  Jones,  Rome,  N .  Y — -  100.00  Marjorie  L.  Kearney,  Cortland,  N.  Y _  15.71  Mervin  J.  Maloney,  Denton,  Md,__ . 15,71 

Truck  accident  severe  injuries  Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises  Auto  accident — concussion  and  cuts 
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of  Course 


And  if  I  Have  My  Way 9  We9ll  be  a  League  Family 

Alice  Tarbell,  pretty  19  year  old  Cornell  Coed,  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  future  of 
dairy  farming  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed.  Alice  is  a  farm  girl  and' she  knows 
about  the  dairy  business  from  actual  experience.  Coming  from' a  farm  near  North 
Bangor,  in  Franklin  County,  N.  Y.,  where  her  father  has  raised  purebred  cattle 
and  marketed  milk  through  the  Dairymen’s  League  as  long  as  she  can  remem¬ 
ber,  Alice  owns  a  herd  of  dairy  cows  in  her  own  right  and  has  been  selected 
4-H  Girl  Holstein  Champion  in  New  York  State. 


A  Blue  Ribbon  Winner 

Alice  Tarbell  not  only  has  her  own  herd  of  nine  purebred  cattle,  but  she 
knows  what  caring  for  them  means  —  how  to  feed  them  for  economical 
production,  how  to  show  and  judge  dairy  cattle  and  how  to  keep  records 
on  milk  production  and  its  costs.  The  blue  ribbons  won  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  other  4-H  Club  members  prove  her  ability.  At  the  Franklin 
County  Fair  she  won  the  Grand  Champion  Showmanship  Awards  in 
1942  and  ’43,  and  had  the  Grand  Champion  Holstein  Female  in  1943. 
Her  dairy  records  were  rated  first  in  New  York  State  4-H  Club  competi¬ 
tion  in  1945.  In  both  1944  and  ’45  she  won  the  county  dairy  demonstra¬ 
tion  contests  and  placed  second  in  county  dairy  cattle  judging.  Her  ability 
as  a  leader  of  young  people  is  demonstrated  by  the  way  she  has  stimulated 
the  organization  of  Young  Cooperators  throughout  Northern  New  York.  And, 
as  evidence  of  her  all  around  ability,  she  represented  New  York  State  at  the 
National  4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago  as  Achievement  Winner  in  1945. 

Her  prowess  in  homemaking  is  as  great  as  that  in  dairy  work.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  she  pays  part  of  her  way  through  Cornell  by  canning  food  for  a  school 
cafeteria  near  her  home.  She  is  now  attending  the  College  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  at  Cornell,  where  she  is  active  in  the  post-war  program  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Young  Co-operators. 


What  do  I  Want  to  be? 


I  Farmers  Wife 


“Farm  families  working  togther  through  such  organ¬ 
izations  as  the  Dairymen’s  League,”  says  Alice  Tarbell, 
“can  make  Hairy  farms  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  the 
best  places  in  the  world  to  live.  What  do  I  want  to 
become?  A  farmer’s  wife,  of  course.” 


Her  Goal  .  .  .  Life  on  a  Good  Dairy  Farm 

All  of  the  things  Alice  has  accomplished  and  everything  she  does^are 
to  her,  preparation  for  a  life  on  a  good  dairy  farm  here  in  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed.  She  believes  in  the  Dairymen’s  League  for  she 
knows  that  the  goaf  set  by  her  father  and  the  thousands  of  other 
dairymen  who  helped  build  the  League  was  and  is  to  insure  for 
dairy  farmers  and  their  families  a  better  standard  of  living  that 
will  give  them  the  way  of  life  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
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Home  Fruit  Garden 


State 


^  Most  farms  in  the  Northeast 
can  raise  raspberries.  Blackcaps, 
p,  Purples,  Reds — all  are  good  for 
eating,  for  canning,  freezing  or  for 
jams  and  pies. 


't  Three  or  four  peach  trees  of  $ 
carefully  selected  varieties  will  (2 
furnish  a  succession  from  mid- 


August  until  frost. 


FRESH  STRAWBERRIES,  red  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  right  off  the 
plants,  tree  ripe  peaches,  plums  and 
Concord  grapes,  should  be  necessities 
in  every  household.  Where  there  are 
growing  children,  access  to  unlimited 
amounts  of  fruit  is  very  desirable. 

To  produce  the  fruit,  one  must  have  the 
urge  to  do  it,  decide  what  is  to  be  grown,  how 
much  care  it  needs,  whether  the  place  avail¬ 
able  for  it  is  suitable,  and,  finally,  the  right 
kinds  and  varieties  must  be  ordered  from  the 
nursery. 

Soil 

The  first  requirement  is  the  soil.  It  must  be 
well  drained  and  in  good  enough  condition 
to  grow  good  vegetables  and  field  crops.  A 
sloping  site  raised  above  the  surrounding 
country  is  less  frosty.  In  frost  pockets  many 
crops  may  be  lost.  One  should  also  consider 
winter  temperatures,  as  some  parts  of  New 
York  and  New  England  are  too  cold  for 
peaches  and  sweet  cherries.  Where  minimum 
winter  temperatures  drop  below- 15°,  peaches 
and  sweet  cherries  will  be  uncertain.  If  it  gets 
this  cold  only  occasionally,  one  may  take  a 
chance  with  a  few  peach  trees,  as  they  are  not 
expensive  and  come  into  bearing  so  early  that 
a  few  crops  may  be  had  before  the  trees  are 
injured  by  a  hard  winter. 

Catalogs  should  be  gotten  from  several 
nurseries,  preferably  those  that  are  nearby  or 
in  a  section  where  nursery  stock  has  been 
grown  for  many  years.  Long-established 


Strawberries  are  a  "sure"  for  most  home  gardens. 
These  are  Catskills,  an  excellent  variety. 


firms,  or  those  with  good  reputations  locally, 
should  get  the  order.  Also  order  early.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  shipping  season  the  nursery  is 
under  great  pressure  to  get  out  a  lot  of  orders 
in  a  short  time  and  a  wet  spell  may  put  it  be¬ 
hind.  Early  orders  get  first  choice  of  items  in 
short  supply. 

Varieties 

In  choosing  varieties,  the  emphasis  should 
be  on  reliability  unless  one  is  making  a  hobby 
of  fruit  growing.  It  is  not  worthwhile  to  have 
the  last  word  in  dessert  quality  if  it  means  a 
light  crop  of  partially-scabby  or  rotten  fruit. 
With  some  fruits,  especially  peaches  and 
berries,  the  best  varieties  have  quality  as  well 
as  reliability, ,  j  , 

STRAWBERRIES  are  first  choice  for  the 
home  fruit  garden  as  they  are  delicious  to  eat 
and  fine  for  freezing  as  well  as  being  easy  to 
grow.  Howard  (premier)  and  Catskill  are  re¬ 


liable.  Sparkle  is  of  high  quality,  and  is  first 
choice  for  freezing  of  the  good-yielding  var¬ 
ieties.  Temple  is  very  new,  but  looks  like  a 
good  yielder  as  well  as  being  a  fine  berry. 
Everbearers  are  too  unproductive. 

Latham  and  -Newburgh  are  good  RED 
RASPBERRIES.  The  new  Milton  is  also 
worth  a  trial,  especially  as  it  does  not  get  mo¬ 
saic.  The  highly-advertised  Indian  Summer 
is  not  reliable.  Sunrise  also  is  no  good  except 
possibly  south  of  New  York.  There  are  several 
good  BLACK  RASPBERRIES,  with  Bristol 
and  Cumberland  as  good  as  any.  The 
PURPLE  RASPBERRIES  are  heavy  yield- 
ers  and  fine  for  canning  and  jam.  Sodus  and 
Marion  are  best.  Columbian  has  mosaic  and 
should  not  be  planted  near  other  raspberries 
which  will  take  mosaic  from  it  and  die. 

Eldorado  is  the  only  BLACKBERRY 
worth  growing.  BOYSENBERRIES  are  not 
hardy  and  should  be  avoided. 

CURRANTS  AND  GOOSEBERRIES  are 
very  useful  in  the  garden,  but  not  often 
grown.  Their  jelly  is  tops  in  quality.  Red 
Lake  is  a  good  currant,  and  Poorman  goose¬ 
berry  is  good  enough  to  eat  as  a  dessert  fruit. 
If  space  is  limited,  put  them  under  other 
fruit  trees  or  grape  vines  or  the  north  side 
of  a  fence  or  building.  They  are  somewhat 
tolerant  of  shade. 

Concord  is  the  old  reliable  among  the 
GRAPES  and  is  first  choice  where  the  season 
is  long  enough  to  ripen  it.  Niagara  and  Dela¬ 
ware  are  liked  by  all  where  the  seasons  are 
top  short  for  Concord.  Fredonia  and  Van 
Buren,  two  blue  varieties,  may  be  grown, 
Portland  and  Ontario  are  also  very  early. 
For  keeping  late,  Seneca,  early  white;  Sheri¬ 
dan.  late  black;  and  ( Continued  on  Page  11) 


Northeastern  Farmers  Mast  have  ... 


The  Best  Seed  in 
the  World 

GOOD  hay  and  pasture  are  necessary  to  economical  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  in  this  area  and  every  farmer  knows  that  he  can  best 
produce  milk  and  meat  if  he  can  feed  plenty  of  good,  green,  lux¬ 
uriant  pasture  all  summer,  and  lots  of  leafy,  legume  hay  in  the  winter. 
To  grow  that  kind  of  roughage  Northeastern  farmers  must  start  with 
good  seed. 

Careful  Selection 

Farmers  have  developed  in  G.L.F.  a  seed  program  that  provides  them  with  the 
best  seed  that  can  be  had — seed  of  known  origin.  And  to  get  the  seed  that  North¬ 
eastern  farmers  need,  G.L.F.  goes  clear  across  the  country  with  buyers  operating  in 
eighteen  states.  Along  in  July  these  buyers  start  moving  into  California  for  Ladino 
clover;  into  the  valleys  of  Idaho  for  alsike;  Montana  and  Nebraska  for  alfalfa;  into 
Michigan,  Iowa  and  Indiana  for  red  clover.  By  going  right  into  the  best  producing 
territory  G.L.F.  seed  buyers  make  certain  that  the  seeds  are  adaptable  for  the  North¬ 
east  and  that  they  are  free  of  weeds. 

Efficient  Processing 

From  eighteen  states  the  seed  bought  by  G.L.F.  buyers  moves  into  G.L.F.  pro¬ 
cessing  plants.  There  the  most  modern  equipment  in  the  world  provides  an  efficient 
system  of  processing  that  enables  G.L.F.  to  handle  seed  for  patrons  at  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  cost. 

This  year  the  shortage  of  box  cars  threatens  to  slow  up  the  movement  of  seed  from 
the  processing  plant  out  to  the  farm,  so  G.L.F.  is  moving  the  seed  earlier  than  ever 
before  to  take  care  of  the  thousands  of  farmers  here  in  the  Northeast  who  use  G.L.F. 
*  seed  to  grow  top-quality  hay  and  pasture. 

What  to  look  for  when  buying  good  seed: 

1.  Adaptability  —  Make  certain  that  the  seed  you  purchase  is  the  right  variety 
for  this  territory.  That  it  will  produce  under  growing  conditions  here  in  the 
Northeast. 

2.  Winter  Hardiness  —  The  severe  Northeastern  winters  are  extremely  hard 
on  meadows  and  pastures.  Seed  should  be  selected  only  if  it  will  produce  plants 
that  will  not  winter  kill. 

3.  Purity  —  Check  the  tag  on  each  bag  of  seed  to  see  the  amount  of  impurities 
and  especially  whether  or  not  it  contains  noxious  weeds  that  will  plague  you  in 
the  future. 

4.  Germination  —  Only  the  part  of  the  seed  that  will  germinate  is  of  any  value. 
The  higher  the  germination,  the  more  you  get  for  your  money. 

Professor  M.  T.  Mutin,  head  of  the  seed  testing  laboratory  of  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  in  Geneva  says  that  laboratory  and  field  tests  show  that  low-priced,  unclean  or  ‘bargain’ 
seed  are  very  expensive  in  the  long  run  ...  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  serious  trouble 
from  weed  seed  from  their  use.  This  year,  with  high  labor  cost,  is  no  time  to  take  any  risk  with 
any  but  the  very  best  of  seeds,  warns  Dr.  Munn. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and  controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York, 

'  '  I  '  '  -  - 

New  Jersey  and  northern  Pennsylvania—  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  y. 
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Dairymen  Discuss  Milk 
Production,  Pricing 
and  Consumption 

AT  SYRACUSE  last  week  the  North¬ 
eastern  Dairy  Conference,  a  federa¬ 
tion  of  dairy  organizations  in  -  the 
Northeast,  held  its  annual  meeting.  The 
purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  con¬ 
sider  mutual  problems  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  any  action  to  solve  them 
will  be  taken  by  individual  member 
organizations  rather  than  by  the  Con¬ 
ference. 

Several  important  milk  marketing 
problems  were  high-lighted  by  figures 
presented  by  E.  E.  Vial  of  New  York 
City.  Between  1940  and  1945,  consump¬ 
tion  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  increased  about  28%. 


MARCH  CLASS  I  PRICE  $4.58 

As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  pegged  the  Class  I  milk  price  in 
the  New  York  market  at  $4.58  for 
March.  This  undoubtedly  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  1c  per  quart  drop  to  con¬ 
sumers  on  March  1. 


The  increase  in  New  York  City  was 
27%;  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  51%; 
the  City  of  Washington  90%,  and  the 
average  for  5  New  England  markets 
was  40%.  The  increase  in  consumption 
in  New  York  City  was  the  lowest,  per¬ 
haps  because  consumption  in  1940  was 
already  good. 

Milk  Was  Cheap 

No  figures  are  available  to  show 
how  much  of  this  increase  in  consump¬ 
tion  was  due  to  increased  population, 
but  one  economist  has  guessed  that 
half  the  increase  was  due  to  more 
people,  and  half  to  greater  consump¬ 
tion  per  person.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  increase  came  because  milk  was  an 
excellent  food  buy  at  an  artificially 
low  price.  From  1940  to  1946,  milk 
production  also  increased,  but  failed  to 
keep  up  with  the  increase  in  consump¬ 
tion. 

The  story  on  cream  consumption  is 
entirely  different,  mainly  because  of 
regulations.  At  various  times  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  heavy  cream  was  banned  or  lim¬ 
ited,  or  sufficient  milk  was  not  avail¬ 
able  to  supply  the  demand  for  cream. 

From  the  dairyman’s  point  of  view, 
the  problem  is  to  supply  the  demand 
for  milk  and  cream,  to  avoid  burden¬ 
some  surpluses  in  the  spring,  and  to 
avoid  shortages  in  the  supply  in  the 
fall. 

Selling  31  ilk 

Representatives  of  both  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy  Association  and  the  Nation¬ 
al  Dairy  Council  attended  the  meeting. 
Both  emphasized  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  competitors  but  are  doing  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  essential,  jobs.  The  National 
Dairy  Council  is  conducting  an  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  on  the  value  of  milk 
and  is  getting  a  great  amount  of  help 
without  cost  from  various  public  and 
private  agencies.  The  ADA  is  really 
selling  milk  and  its  products  mainly 
through  advertising. 

Opposes  Secondary 
Boycotts 

Charles  I-Iolman,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers 
Federation,  says  frankly  that  he  is  a 
lobbyist,  and  it  is  his  job  to  present 
the  dairymen’s  point  of  view  to  legis¬ 
lators  in  Congress.  A  bill  that  Mr.  Hol¬ 
man  hopes  may  be  passed  is  one  mak- 
mg  secondary  boycotts  by  labor  unions 
1 'legal.  An  example  of  a  secondary  boy’ 

’  °tt  would  be  a.  refusal  by  one  labor 
union  to  handle  a  particular  product 
simply  because  another  union  is  on 
( Continued  on  Page  25) 


hat  Science  Has  Learned  about  Natural  Chilean  Nitrate 


1.  It  Wasn't  The  Water.  But  What  Was  In  It.  It  was  once  believed  that  plants  got  their  food  from  water 
alone,  but  in  1697  an  English  scientist  discovered  that  plants  grown  in  garden  soil  water  grew  better 
than  plants  raised  in  just  plain  water. 


2.  Phosphate.  Potash.  Nitrogen.  Not  Enough.  Later, 
scientists  found  that  phosphate,  potash,  and  nitro¬ 
gen  were  needed  in  substantial  quantities.  Then 
tests  comparing  pure  chemicals  with  natural  fer¬ 
tilizers  revealed  that  other  elements,  such  as 
boron,  manganese,  zinc,  etc.,  which  some  natural 
fertilizers  contain  as  impurities,  are  also  essential. 


3.  Impurities  Valuable  in  Plant  Foods.  Science  has 
now  established  by  long,  careful  investigation 
that  because  of  its  natural  origin,  in  addition 
to  nitrogen,  sodium,  iodine,  etc.,  Chilean  Nitrate 
contains,  as  impurities,  traces  of  many  necessary 
plant  food  elements  which  are  not  found  in 
purified  chemicals. 


•  Science,  striving  always  to  equal  Mother  Nature,  constantly  turns  to  her  for  guidance, 
just  as  farmers,  knowing  the  importance  of  natural  laws,  have  always  done.  That  is  why  Chilean 
Nitrate,  a  true  product  of  Nature,  is  employed  by  farmers  in  producing  their  food,  feed,  and  fibre 
crops.  The  constant  effort  by  science  to  produce  its  equivalent  in  the  chemical  laboratory  is  convincing 
testimony  to  its  high  quality,  thorough  efficiency,  and  unfailing  dependability. 


HIRE  THIS  "EXTRA  ■ 

farm  hand  ■ 


7tcu> 


WRITE  f0R 
DtSCRlPTN* 
FOIDER 


THE 


IRELAND 


FARM 

HOIST 


Now  is  the  time  to  buy  your  Ireland  Farm  Hoist. 
Your  dealer  has  it. .  .  .  pet  yours  now.  It’s  your  all¬ 
purpose,  all-season  “Extra  Hand.”  Makes  scores  of 
tough  jobs  easier  .  .  .  winter,  spring,  summer,  tall  — 
year  'round.  Use  it  to  savs  a  man  and  team  or  trac¬ 
tor  for  unloading  loose  or  baled  hay.  Store  feed,  bar 
rest  ice,  pull  stumps  .  .  any  one  of  a  score  of  “back- 
break”  jobs  are  easier  with  an  Ireland  Farm  Hoist. 

BENNETT -IRELAND,  INC, 

317  Call  Street,  Norwich,  New  York 


MAINTAIN  MY  PRODUCTION 

■V  *  i 

_  During  The  Winter  Months 


With  a  GRANGE  Guaranteed  Silo 

Make  a  resolution  this  year  to  get  the 
MOST  out  of  your  natural  grasses.  Na¬ 
ture’s  own  feed  that  grows  on  your  farm 
...keeps  production  costs  LOW.  A  new 
Grange  will  pay  dividends  in  YEAR 
’ROUND  milk  profits  .  .  .  will  MAIN¬ 
TAIN  profitable  production. 

Grange's  9  exclusive  con-  _  __  _  _  _  __  mmm,  — 

struction  features,  perfected  I 

at  . (  c  t  i  -  ,  .  f  lease  put  me  on  your  priority  Silo 

over  31  years  of  Silo  making  wil'hout  to  me  in 

experience,  make  the  mosts 

of  your  natural  Pre-  | 

parr  f*r  thr  fiiftirr  NOU  _  A  M  P 

the  upon  Sodov! 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.  INC,  I  ADD*ESS 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y.  | 
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THE  FIRST  SIGN  OF  SPRING 

HE  SAP  BUCKETS  are  out — at  least  I  have 
seen  a  few.  They  always  give  me  a  lift  of  the 
spirit,  because  they  carry  me  back  tc  boyhood  days 
when  we  used  to  make  a  lot  of  sugar  and  sirup, 
boiling  it  in  big  pans  in  the  old  sap  house. 

This  year  the  season  has  started  early,  which  is 
not  a  good  promise  for  a  good  maple  sirup  season. 
Here's  hoping  that  the  promise  is  wrong,  and  that 
producers  have  the  best  season  yet! 

HOW  LONG  WILL  FARMERS 
STAND  IT? 

HE  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  of  Agriculture  has 
pegged  the  March  price  of  Class  1  milk  in  the 
Metropolitan  New  York  Milk  Shed  at  $4.58  a  cwt. 

This  price  is  somewhat  higher  than  dairymen 
would  have  had  if.  the  formula  in  the  marketing 
agreement  had  been  followed.  But  the  Class  1  price 
of  $4.58  will  result  in  a  price  to  dairymen  below  the 
cost  of  production.  Hearings  on  the  marketing 
agreement  should  have  been  held  weeks  ago  and 
adjustments  made  so  that  it  would  have  been  unne¬ 
cessary  for  the  government  to  fix  an  arbitrary 
price — as  was  done  without  consulting  dairymen. 

This  sort  of  business  is  totalitarian  government. 
1  wonder  how  long  freedom-loving  people  like  farm¬ 
ers  are  going  to  stand  for  it.  The  price  of  milk 
should  not  be  set  in  Washington. 

CITIES  SHOULD  PAT  STATE  AID 

CCORDING  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  about  one  out  of  every  five  persons  m 
the  United  States  lives  on  a  farm,  and  another  fifth 
of  our  population  live  in  rural  areas  strictly  de¬ 
pendent  on  farms.  The  farm  population  includes 
about  one-third  of  all  the  children  in  the  nation, 
and  when  one  of  these  grows  up  and  moves  to  the 
city,  he  automatically  subsidizes  the  city  to  the 
extent  of  some  $2,000,  the  amount  of  money  out 
of  farm  income  that  it  cost  to  grow  and  educate 


(iif.  C.  /?.  Caitman 


him. 

Rural  areas  have  more  than  half  the  U.  S.  chil¬ 
dren  under  15,  and  a  higher  proportion  of  persons 
over  65;  hence  they  face  a  disproportionate  share 
of  our  educational  responsibilities  and  health  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  the  reasons  why  the  state 
should  furnish  a  large  amount  of  the  money  in  the- 
education  of  rural  children,  even  though  the  cities 
pay  a  larger  portion  of  that  state  aid  than  does 
the  country. 

WOMAN’S  WORK 

ECAUSE  OF  sickness  in  the  family  and  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  help  I  have  been  renewing  my 
youth  by  helping  out  with  the  housework. 

Some  time  in  every  man’s  life  he  ought  to  wash 
dishes,  sweep  floors,  and  do  other  housework  regu¬ 
larly  for  at  least  several  weeks,  and  conversely, 
some  time  in  every  woman’s  life  she  ought  to  do 
something  regularly  that  a  man  usually  does.  No 
one  can  understand  or  know  how  the  other  fellow 
feels  until  both  have  shared  some  of  the  same  ex¬ 
periences  and  troubles.  Only  those  who  have  been 
sick  can  know  how  the  sick  feel.  Many  great  poems 
and  novels  of  the  world  have  been  written  by  au¬ 
thors  old  enough  to  have  experienced  plenty  of 
trouble. 

1  wonder  how  many  millions  of  women  have 
thought  bow  their  labors  would  be  lightened  if  it 
wasn’t  necessary  to  eat.  If  you  want  to  look  at  it 
that  way,  it  is  a  dreary  treadmill  to  get  three  meala 
a  day,  wash  the  dishes,  sweep  the  floors,  and  get 
through  only  to  start  all  over  again.  But  don’t  for¬ 
get  that  men  follow  a  ..readmill  every  day,  too. 
What  is  more  exacting  than  feeding  the  stock  _nd 
milking  the  cows  three  times  a  day,  Sundays  in¬ 
cluded,  year  in  and  year  out? 

But  after  all,  what  would  we  do  without  work? 


And  most  of  us  know  that  the  burden  of  work  can 
be  lightened  by  the  way  we  look  at  it.  What  is 
more  important  than  raising  a  family  and  running 
a  good  home?  And  next  to  the  profession  of  home¬ 
making,  what  is  more  important  than  the  farmer’s 
job  of  feeding  the  world? 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  IglJICK 
FREEZING 

HE  BEST  INVESTMENT  I  ever  made  in  good 
living  is  the  quick  freezer  which  we  purchased 
last  summer.  It  took  ,a  lot  of  work  to  grow  the 
vegetables  and  fruit  and  put  them  in  proper  shape 
for  the  box.  But  the  work  has  been  more  than  jus¬ 
tified.  See  how  the  following  comments  from  our 
experience  with  the  freezer  check  with  yours: 

1.  MEAT.  We  grew  our  own  pork  and  beef,  and 
right  through  the  meat  shortage  and  since,  we  have 
had  much  better  meat  than  we  could  buy. 

2.  Re-freezing  a  roast  after  cooking  was  not  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

3.  BERRIES.  Red  and  black  raspberries,  frozen 
without  sugar,  came  out  sourer  than  they  went  in. 
But  they  were  delicious.  Blackberries  came  out 
sweeter  than  when  fresh.  We  wish  we  had  more. 
Frozen  strawberries  are  excellent.  We  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  raise  more  of  all  kinds  of  berries. 

4.  SWEET  CORN.  Ate  delicious  com-on-the-cob 
February  15.  Wish  there  was  more.  Frozen  com  off 
the  cob  also  is  excellent. 

5.  PEAS.  Fully  as  good  as  fresh. 

6.  STRING  BEANS.  Much  better  than  canned. 

7.  BEET  GREENS.  Not  so  good.  Maybe  it  was 
the  condition  when  they  were  frozen. 

8.  PEACHES  turned  dark  unless  specially  treated, 
but  were  excellent  anyway. 

9.  SWEET  CIDER.  Fair. 

10.  FROZEN  BAKED  STUFFS.  One  hundred  per 
cent,  and  mighty  handy  to  have  when  there  is  ex¬ 
tra  company. 

GENERAL  COMMENT — No  food  will  come  out 
better  than  it  goes  in.  Plan  to  plant  varieties  especi¬ 
ally  good  for  freezing.  Freeze  them  at  the  right 
time.  Don’t  buy  a  too  small  box. 

Quick  freezing  means  the  greatest  advance  in 
better  living  since  the  advent  of  the  refrigerator. 

THE  DESTROYERS— 

SECOND  PRINTING  NOW  READY 

“The  Destroyers,  by  E.  R.  Eastman,  is  first  of  all 
a  good  story  packed  full  of  interesting  people  and 
action.  It  catches  the  spirit  of  our  young  nation 
and  the  early  settler’s  feeling  of  awe  at  the  bigness 
of  the  country  .  .  .  The  Destroyers  is  an  exciting 
drama  of  the  lives  of  our  ancestors  staged  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  geographical  settings  in  the 
world.” — G.  J.  N.,  New  York. 

HE  FIRST  printing  of  2500  copies  of  The 
Destroyers  was  sold  out  completely  in  two  weeks 
after  printing.  Orders  have  kept  pouring  in,  but 
we  have  had  to  hold  them  until  we  could  get  an¬ 
other  printing.  We  are  glad  to  announce  that  a 
second  edition  will  be  on  hand  about  the  time  you 
receive  this  paper.  It  will  not  last  long,  so  if  you 
are  interested  in  this  truly  great  story,  send  your 
order  in  immediately.  Address  Avierican  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Department  TS,  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  price  is  $3.00  postpaid. — M.  H. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

LIKE  this  story  because  one  of  the  minor  irri¬ 
tations  of  my  life  is  a  poor  memory.  I  am  likely 
to  forget  the  name  of  my  best  friend  when  I  start 
to  introduce  him. 

The  story  is  about  a  man  who  went  into  a  drug 
store  and  forgot  the  name  of  the  medicine  he  was 
sent  for. 

“What  does  it  sound  like?”  said  the  druggist.  * 
“It  sounds  like  a  large  city.” 

“Well,  let’s  see,”  mused  the  druggist.  London — 
Chicago — San  Francisco— Liverpool — ” 

“That’s  it!  That’s  it!”  said  the  man,  brightening 
up.  “Carter’s  Little  Liverpools!” 


THIS  IS  NOT  THE  ANSWER  ! 


These  thousands  of  bushels  of  government  surplus  potatoes  were  dumped  for  fertilizer  recently  because  there 
was  no  market  for  them.  Yet  at  the  same  time  consumers  were  paying  $2.50  a  bushel.  This  uneconomic  opera¬ 
tion  is  the  worst  possible  public  relations  for  growers. How  would  you  feel  about  it  if  you  were  buying  pota¬ 
toes  for  $2.50  a  bushel? 

The  dumping  of  these  potatoes  is  no  whit  different  from  the  New  Deal  policies  of  plowing  under  little  pigs. 
To  prevent  its  happening  again,  some  government  officials  and  some  potato  growers  want  government  to  start 
acreage  control  all  over  again.  That  is  not  the  answer,  either.  Growers  have  and  can  get  around  acreage  control. 
Above  all,  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  movement  to  turn  farm  control  over  to  the  bureaucrats,  destroying  farm¬ 
er  independence  and  the  liberty  of  the  individual  which  made  this  a  great  country. 

No  man  or  set  of  men  ever  are  wise  or  smart  enough  to 
regulate  the  response  of  crops  to  soil  fertility  and  weather 
or  other  conditions,  nor  the  prices  that  result  from  the 
yields.  The  only  permanent  answer  to  the  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  of  postwar  readjustment  is  to  let  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  operate,  and  let  prices  seek 
their  natural  levels.  Nothing  will  discourage 
a  man  from  growing  a  too-large  crop  like 
the  low  price  that  results;  nothing  will 
encourage  him  in  growing  more  than  his 
share  of  the  market  demand  like  a  price 
set  artificially  too  high. 
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AA’s  Farmers* 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 * 9  Dollar  Guide 


RILK:  The  uniform  price  for  3.5%  milk  in  the  metropolitan  area  for  Janu- 
aaMM  ary  is  $5.13  per  cwt.  The  price  an  individual  farmer  gets  will  vary 
according  to  butter-fat  test,  distance  from  market,  etc.  The  uniform  price  in 
December  was  $5.30;  in  January  1946  it  was  $3.61.  Since  January  1,  1946  the 
Cornell  index  of  costs  of  dairy  farming  have  increased  by  15%. 

Looking  ahead,  dairymen  can  be  reasonably  sure  that:  1.  The  peak  in  milk 
prices  has  been  passed.  2.  Cow  prices  will  trend  downward.  3.  Milk  production 
costs  will  drop  slowly  if  at  all.  4.  Efficiency  of  production  will  become  increas¬ 
ingly  important.  5.  Cooperation  through  farm  organizations  is  the  best  way  to 
slow  up  price  drops. 

POULTRY:  Total  U.  S.  egg  production  in  January  was  slightly  above  Jan- 
— —  nr  i  uary  a  year  ago,  but  for  the  year  1946  was  slightly  lower 
than  for  1945.  On  U.  S.  farms,  layers  on  hand  January  1  totalled  394,908,000; 
a  year  ago  417,957,000.  In  the  North  Atlantic  states  laying  hen  population  Jan¬ 
uary  1  was  55,246,000;  a  year  ago  57,563,000.  The  only  northeastern  state  to 
show  an  increase  during  the  year  was  New  Jersey. 

Reasonable  goal  for  poultrymen  is  to  raise  enough  chicks  to  have  houses  filled 
with  early  hatched  pullets  next  fall.  Present  outlook  does  not  encoux&ge  ex¬ 
pansion. 

U.  S.  turkey  growers  intend  to  reduce  1947  production  by  16%  which  would 
bring  turkey  numbers  down  34,628,000,  still  slightly  above  average  for  years 
1939-43.  New  York  State  growei-s  indicate  they  will  reduce  production  by  7%. 
The  indicated  New  York  State  turkey  production  in  1947  is  458,000  compared 
with  492,000  in  1946  and  586,000  in  1945. 


FIRE  INSURANCE:  Recent  survey  indicates  that  average  fire  insur- 
wnBMKMBBBaHOHBBHMB  ance  carried  on  farms  would  pay  less  than  half  of 
the  1946  cost  of  replacing  the  buildings.  In  general,  the  insurance  companies  are 
not  urging  policy-holders  to  increase  coverage  because  experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  difficult  to  decrease  the  covei*age  when  building  costs  go  down.  How¬ 
ever,  companies  will  increase  the  size  of  the  policy  on  request  and  we  suggest 
that  you  check  costs  of  replacing  your  buildings  and  consider  increased  insur¬ 
ance  coverage. 

FERTILIZER:  In  discussing  fertilizers,  fact  that  use  has  been  increasing 

steadily  since  1932  is  often  overlooked.  For  example,  fer¬ 
tilizer  use  in  1945  was  more  than  double  use  in  1932,  and  from  1939  through 
1945  the  increase  was  about  15%  each  year. 

At  present,  the  outlook  for  supply  of  nitrogen-carrying  fertilizers  is  consid¬ 
erably  poorer  than  it  was  in  1946.  We  repeat  this  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  early  ordering  and  getting  the  fertilizer  that  you  will  need. 


PRICES:  Average  price  index  for  all  farm  products  for  month  ending  Jan- 
"—mmm—m—m <  uary  15  dropped  4  points  to  260  as  compared  to  the  1909-1914 
average  as  100.  Prices  in  mid-January  were  13  points  below  the  high  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  but  54  points  above  the  year  previous. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS:  Here  are  some  straws  in  the  wind  which 

may  indicate  what’s  ahead  so  far  as  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  and  prices  are  concerned. 

1.  Prices  on  some  (but  not  all)  items  are  showing  downward  trend.  Sales 
are  again  being  advertised  in  retail  stores. 

2.  There  is  much  talk  in  Congress  about  lowering  the  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  below  President  Truman’s  suggested  figure  of  37.5  billion. 

3.  There  is  also  talk  of  tax  reduction  with  the  probability  that  there  will  be 
some  reduction,  but  less  than  optimists  hope  for. 

4.  Labor  leaders  seem  less  belligerent  about  higher  wages  for  union  members. 
Some  decrease  in  food  prices  and  taxes  will  lower  living  costs  of  all  consumers. 

5.  Installment  buying  is  increasing,  may  be  overdone. 

6.  Farm  mortgage  trend  is  up. 

7.  Some  reports  indicate  slight  drop  in  prices  of  small  homes  and  some 
farms. 


MY  NEIGHBOR  can  not  understand 
why  we  pump  water  out  by  hand  and 
light  the  house  with  coal  oil  lamps  instead 
of  usin’  volts  and  amps ;  he’s  over  here 
’most  ev’ry  day  to  brag  some  more  about 
the  way  that  all  the  gadgets  he  has  got 
will  operate  by  kilowatt. 

He  uses  electricity  to  milk  his  cows  and 
boil  his  tea,  it  grinds  his  grain  and  chops 
his  hay  and  heatg  his  bath  on  Saturday; 
he  even  uses  it  to  thin  the  crop  of  whis¬ 
kers  on  his  chin,  he  says  he  doesn’t  work 
no  more  but  pushes  buttons  by  the  score. 

But  neighbor  can’t  kid  me  a  bit,  his 
system  has  a  flaw  in  it:  if  I  strung  wires 
around  my  place  I’d  have  to  move  at 
faster  pace.  For  instance,  if  we  had  some 
light  to  make  the  pullets  lay  at  night,  it 
would  be  almost  twice  as  hard  to  carry 
eggs  across  the  yard. 

I’ve  got  my  wife  convinced  right  now 
that  x  can’t  stand  to  milk  a.  cow,  but  with 
a  milker  run  by  juice,  I  wouldn’t  have  a 
good  excuse.  Ann  if  the  water  tank  were 
hot,  I’d  have  more  livestock  than  I’ve  got, 
and  that  would  mean  more  chores  for  me  instead  of  sleepin’  late,  by  gee. 
* -  -  -  —  - - - 


R  I  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


Crimp  cut  Prince  Albert 
packs  better.  Smokes 
mild,  cool . . . 
tongue-pleasin’ 
right  down  to 
the  bottom  of 
the  bowl. 


•  "Prince  Albert  has  been  my  brand  for  years,”  says  Earl  A.  Cargile. 
"It’s  one  tobacco  that’s  got  real,  rich  flavor— yet  P.A.  is  easy  on  my 
tongue.  P.A.  smokes  mild  and  cool.  That  crimp  cut  feature  makes 
the  tobacco  pack  better  in  my  pipe  and  stay  lit  longer  —  so’s  I  don’t 
have  to  smoke  matches.” 


■for  fifes  or  roll-your-  owns 

PRINCE 

ALBERT 

The  National  Joy  Smoke 


TUNE  IN  SATURDAY  NIGHTS  N.  B.  C. 
PRINCE  ALBERTS  “GRAND  OLE  OPRY” 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sore  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Are  you  using  these  “hired  hands”? 


Two  Different  Things 


P.  C.  Smith 


There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  misunderstanding  about  two 
factors  which  are  important  in 
the  marketing  of  livestock — 
grade  and  price. 

Simply  defined,  the  purpose 
of  grading  is  to  provide  a  convenient  but  neces¬ 
sary  means  for  comparing  qualities  of  the  meat 
animals  in  a  market;  or  for  comparing  the  ani¬ 
mals  in  one  market  with  those  offered  for  sale 
in  another  market.  However,  grading  is  not  an 
exact  science  because  it  depends  to  quite  an 
extent  on  the  judgment  of  the  person  doing  the 
buying  or  selling.  Grades  are  standards  which 
take  into  consideration  the  sex,  weight,  qual¬ 
ity,  conformation  and  finish  of  animals. 

Now,  let’s  have  a  look  at  price.  Price  is  not 
a  factor  in  determining  grade.  Just  because 
some  animals  are  in  a  higher  grade  does  not 
mean  that  they  always  will  sell  for  a  higher 
price  than  animals  in  a  lower  grade.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  it  happens  at  times  that  a  medium  grade  of 
cattle  sells  for  as  much  or  more  than  a  good  1 
grade.  Such  a  condition  may  come  about  when 
there  is  a  heavy  demand  for,  but  only  a  light 
supply  of,  medium  cattle;  while  on  the  same 
day. a  big  supply  and  a  light  demand  of  good 
grade  cattle  will  not  bring  so  high  a  price. 

The  same  situation  may  exist  in  the  case  of 
lambs.  In  communities  where  racial  customs 
affect  eating  habits,  there  are  times  when  car¬ 
casses  of  lightweight,  thin,  lean  lambs  sell  for 
as  much  as  the  fat,  well-finished,  choice  type. 
Again  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  in  action. 

Always  remember  that  price  and  grade  are 
two  different  things.  Try  to  think  of  each  sep¬ 
arately,  and  we  believe  you  will  have  a  much 
clearer  and  truer  picture  of  grading  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  livestock. 

P.  C.  Smith,  Vice  President 
In  Charge  of  Beef,  Lamb,  Veal 


tAta/i/iia  0leci/ie  fat 

BEEF  GOULASH 


2  pounds  beef  chuck 
14  cup  flour 

3  tablespoons  fat 
1  Vz  cups  water 

1  tablespoon  Worcestershire 
sauce 

Vi  cup  celery  leaves 
14  teaspoon  pepper 

Cut  beef  into  chunks  and  roll  in  flour. 


1  clove  garlic 

1  teaspoon  dry  mustard 

2  tablespoons  chopped 
parsley 

14  teaspoon  sage 
1  teaspoon  caraway 
seed  (optional) 

1  teaspoon  salt 

Melt  fat  in  skillet.  Brown 


meat  well.  Add  remaining  ingredients.  Cover  skillet  and  cook 
slowly  for  314  hours,  or  until  tender.  (Yield:  6  servings.) 

Things  are  NOT  always  as  they  seem 

Which  of  the  two  shapes  shown  at  left  is 
/  /  the  larger?  The  white  one  or  the  black 
/  (  one?  The  white  one  certainly  appears  to 
I  (  be  bigger.  But  actually  they  are  exactly 
\  \  the  same  size. 

In  the  livestock-meat  industry,  too, 
things  are  not  always  as  they  seem.  For  example, 
sometimes  people  think  of  Swift’s  total  profits  as  be¬ 
ing  large.  Yet  the  actual  fact  is  that  in  1946  dividend 
payments  to  shareholders  were  less  than  4%  on  the 
shareholders’  investment;  the  company’s  net  earn¬ 
ings  from  all  sources  were  lyft  per  dollar  of  sales  .  .  . 
only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound  of  product  han¬ 
dled.  That  seems  to  be  doing  business  on  a  mighty 
narrow  margin — and  it  is! 

Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


Nutrition  is  our  business  —  and  yours 


It  often  seems  as  though  a  farmer 
or  rancher  never  has  enough  help.  But 
did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  there  are 
literally  thousands  of  people  who  work  for 
you  that  you  seldom,  if  ever,  see? 

These  unseen  “hired  hands”  are  the  scien¬ 
tists  of  agriculture,  who  work  for  you  the 
year  ’round  in  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  nation.  Their  accomplishments  are 
many— and  can  benefit  you  directly  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  advantage  you  take  of  their  services. 
They’ve  helped  increase  productivity  of  the 
land,  helped  develop  better-yielding  crops,  bet¬ 
ter  livestock  and  poultry.  Yet,  never  satisfied 
that  perfection  has  been  reached,  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  continue  to  explore  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  further  aid  to  agriculture. 

The  experiment  stations  in  the  48  states  are 
to  the  business  of  agriculture  what  our  research 
laboratories  are  to  Swift  &  Company.  It  is  in 
the  research  laboratory  that  we  put  science  to 
work  for  us,  to  improve  our  products  and  our 
business.  It  costs  us  money— but  we  consider 
it  money  well  spent.  Farmers  and  ranchers  are 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  much  of  their  research 
work  done  for  them— and  paid  for  out  of  public 
funds  derived  from  taxes. 

We  like  to  think  of  these  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations  as  a  vast  bank  of  valuable  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge.  To  maintain  the  assets  of  this 
bank,  millions  of  dollars  from  this  year’s  $1,235,- 
055,000  budget  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  go  to  the  various  state 


SIZE  OF  BUSINESS 

by  J.  L.  Tennant 
Rhode  Island  State  College 

A  farm  business  should  be  large 
enough  to  pay  operating  costs,  in¬ 
terest  on  the  investment,  and  fam¬ 
ily  living  expenses.  A  southern 
New  England  dairy  farm,  for  example,  should  have 
at  least  18  cows  per  man;  a  poultry  farm,  1,500  lay¬ 
ers;  a  market-garden  farm,  10  acres;  a  potato  farm, 
40  acres;  and  an  apple  farm,  20  acres. 

Doing  more  business  with  the  same  capital  in¬ 
vestment  is  one  way  to  lower  costs  and  higher  profits. 
With  the  larger  business,  the  operator  can  spend 
more  of  his  time  at  productive  work.  For  example, 
workers  on  a  dairy  farm  with  9  to  10  cows  per  man 
will  be  just  as  busy  as  on  a  farm  with  15  to  18  cows 
per  man.  The  gross  sales  and  net  income  on  the 
larger  operation  will  be  much  higher  because  more 
of  the  time  is  used  in  producing  milk.  Reducing 
costs  per  unit  puts  the  farm  operator  in  a  stronger 
competitive  position. 

If  more  crop  land  cannot  be  bought,  perhaps  it 
can  be  rented.  Another  plan  is  to  check  means  by 
which  crop  production  on  present  acreage  can  be  in¬ 
creased.  Ways  to  do  this  include:  the  use  of  lime  and 
fertilizer;  winter  cover  crops;  higher  yielding  varie¬ 
ties;  double  cropping;  drainage  and  terracing. 

Another  step  toward  efficiency  is  to  install  mod¬ 
ern  equipment  which  enables  one  person  to  produce 
more  per  hour.  Overhead  costs  per  unit  of  product 
can  be  lowered  when  each  machine  is  used  profit¬ 
ably  for  as  many  hours  as  possible. 


fSoda  Bill  Sez:  .  .  .  a  feller  that's 
wrapped  up  in  himself  generally 
makes  a  mighty  puny  package. 


A  Big  Market  of  Little  People 

A  new  outlet  for  meat  has  been  de¬ 
veloped!  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
"little  people”  in  America,  the  ba¬ 
bies  of  the  nation,  are  now  eating 
meat.  Swift’s  Meats  for  Babies  and 
Juniors  are  specially  prepared  for 
them.  These  new  products  give  to¬ 
day’s  babies  a  better  chance  than  ever  before  for 
robust  health  and  full  physical  development. 

The  better  the  food,  the  better  the  baby!  That’s 
why  doctors  are  so  enthusiastic  about  Swift’s  Meats 
for  Babies.  They  know  that  meat  provides  com¬ 
plete,  high-quality  proteins,  the  essential  body¬ 
builders — iron,  the  blood-builder — and  needed  vita¬ 
mins  in  natural  form.  They  know,  too,  that  these 
vital  food  elements  in  meat  are  most  important 
when  babies  are  young — actually  building  their 
bodies.  And  so,  many  doctors  are  recommending 
Swift’s  Meats  for  Babies  and  Juniors — strained  for 
the  very  young  and  diced  for  older  children. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the  many  ways  Swift’s 
research,  distribution  and  promotion  contribute  to 
the  nation’s  nutrition  and  build  new  markets  for  the 
products  of  your  farm  and  ranch. 

Mothers:  if  you'd  like  a  free  copy  of  a  new  informative 
booklet,  " Meat  in  Your  Baby's  Diet,"  write  Swift  & 
Company,  Dept,  B- 11  Chicago  9,  Illinois. 


experiment  stations,  to  conduct  experiments 
sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  In  addition,  about 
$12,000,000  is  provided  by  the  states  to  staff  and 
maintain  the  stations.  Remember,  this  is  your 
bank,  from  which  you  can  make  withdrawals  of 
real  value  any  time  you  wish.  Information  is 
available  on  any  subject  relating  to  farming  or 
ranching.  Direct  your  request  either  to  the 
Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  or 
to  your  own  state  college,  state  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  or  extension  service.  If  you  do  not  have  the 
address,  ask  your  county  agent  or  vocational 
agriculture  teacher.  Or  write  to  us  at  Swift  & 
Company,  Department  A-5,  Chicago  9,  Illinois. 

— -  OUR  CITY  COUSIN - 


City  Cousin  is  shocked  to  see 

How  strong  a  one-wire  fence  can  be  . .  .Wheeee! 
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INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


Millions  of  men  — and  their  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  before  them  — have  built  their  farming 

o 

careers  on  the  long  line  of  International  trucks, 
tractors  and  machines  that  stem  from  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  McCormick  Reaper,  116  years  ago. 
They  built  soundly  for  their  future. 

There  is  always  a  FUTURE  for  all  men . . .  Build 
for  yours,  itow— with  the  help  of  a  greater  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  and  the  leadership  of  the  ex¬ 
perienced  dealers  who  serve  you  under  the  IH 
symbol  and  the  Triple  Diamond  emblem  that 
identifies  International  Trucks. 

All  of  International  Harvester’s  long-promised 
products  — new  International  Trucks  (see  above), 
new  machines  and  methods  for  improved  han¬ 
dling  of  crops  in  all  seasons,  new  developments 
in  the  farmall^  System— will  be  on  their  way 
to  the  farmers  of  America  as  fast  as  we  can  build 
them. 

Keep  in  close  touch  with  your  International 
Harvester  Dealer.  Count  on  him  to  do  his  level 
best  to  deliver  the  International  equipment  you 
will  need  in  building  for  the  future. 


aNEW  line  of  INTERNATIONAL  Trucks,  ready  for  you  on  the  40th  Anniver * 
sary  of  these  famous  trucks!  New  styling,  new  economy,  new  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  rugged  International  stamina.  See  your  dealer.  Fit  a  new  Interna¬ 
tional  Truck  into  your  plans  for  the  future. 


PH 


■ 
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INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Tune  in  James  Melton  on  “Harvest  of  Stars”  every  Sunday, 
NBC  Network.  See  newspapers  for  time  and  station. 


FARM  ALL  **  Tractors  enter  1947  — always  the  most 
successful  farm  tractors  in  the  world.  The  four 
Farmalls,  A,  B,  H,  and  M,  with  the  broad  range  of 


Farmall  machines,  play  a  major  role  in  the  success 
story  of  American  farming.  Watch  for  new  develop* 
ments,  new  surprises,  in  the  Farmall  System! 


'^FARMALL  is  a  registered  trade-mark. 

ONLY  International  Harvester  builds  FARMALL  Tractors. 
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CREEPING  Teat  Cups  Do 
Pinch  Off  Dairy  Profits... 


The  snappy  downward  and  forward 
Tug  and  Pull  action  of  the  Surge 
keeps  those  lively  Surge  teat  cups 
down  where  they  belong!  Surge  teat 
cups  cant  creep  up  and  pinch  off  the 
flow  of  milk  at  the  tender  top  part 
of  the  teat. 


The  milk  that  creeping  teat  cups 
trapped  in  the  tiny  milk  tubes  inside 
your  cows’  udders  tonight  would 
have  been  pure  profit  if  you’d  gotten 
it . . .  because  . . .  you’ve  already  paid 
board  and  keep  for  those  cows! 

Surge  Users  do  get  paid  for  all  of  the 
milk  their  cows  can  make. 


That’s  the  main  reason  why  so  many 
thousands  of  well  satisfied  Surge 
Users  will  all  tell  you  the  same  thing 
- SURGE  MILK¬ 
ING  IS  THE  ONLY 
KIND  OF  MILK¬ 
ING  YOU  CAN  AF¬ 
FORD  TO  HAVE 
IN  YOUR  BARN! 


CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SEATTLE  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  TORONTO  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  HOUSTON  •  ATLANTA 


BASSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.Y. 


842  West  Belden  Avenue,  Syracuse  4,  New  York 


Fertilizer  in  Glitter 


I  have  quite  a  little  trouble  in  spread¬ 
ing  fertilizer.  If  I  put  it  in  the  lime  spread¬ 
er,  it  runs  out  through  the  holes  (the  shut¬ 
off  is  broken)  faster  than  I  can  put  it  in, 
and  I  have  already  ruined  two  cyclone 
seeders  with  nitrogen  and  potash  ferti¬ 
lizers.  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  put  small  amounts  in  the 
cow  drop,  the  way  I  do  with  superphos¬ 
phate,  to  use  on  hay  land.  I  have  on  hand 
some  nitrate  of  soda,  some  muriate  of 
potash  and  some  5-10-5  mixed  fertilizer. 
Some  farmers  claim  that  lime  will  "lock" 
the  nitrogen  in  manure  or  fertilizer.  Is  this 
true?  With  super  at  $34,  would  it  pay 
me  to  put  any  with  the  manure  I  am 
spreading  this  year? 

For  close  drilled  field  crops  such  as 
oats,  the  fertilizer  attachment  of  the 
grain  drill  appears  to  be  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  implement  for  spreading  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Lime  spreaders  that  may  be 
adjusted  to  the  proper  rate  are  satis¬ 
factory  for  applying  fertilizer  to  sods. 
Cyclone  seeders  are  satisfactory  for 
some  materials  but,  as  you  point  out, 
they  soon  wear  out  when  used  to 
spread  fertilizer. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  use  super¬ 
phosphate  in  the  gutters  to  reinforce 
manure.  I  question,  though,  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  using  nitrogen  materials  such 
as  nitrate  of  soda  or  potash  materials 
such  as  muriate  of  potash  in  the  gut¬ 
ters,  or  for  that  matter  adding  them  to 
a  spreader  load  of  manure  that  is  about 
ready  to  go  out  to  the  field,  when 
there  is  snow  on  the  ground.  Most  nit¬ 
rogen  materials  and  potash  are  water 
soluble  and  considerable  loss  is  apt  to 
result.  It  would  be  satisfactory,  though, 
to  add  these  materials  to  a  spreader 
load  of  manure  after  the  snow  has  gone 
off,  provided  of  course  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  nitrogen  and  potash  are  called 
for. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  price  on 


20%  superphosphate  as  high  as  $34, 
but  the  supply  of  it  this  year1  is  short 
of  the  demand  and  there  may  be  places  ' 
where  it  is  bringing  that  much.  While 
the  supply  is  short  of  the  demand, 
much  more  is  being  produced  than  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  I  still  think  that  I  would 
use  it  rather  than  go  without.  How¬ 
ever,  at  that  price  one  might  well  con¬ 
sider  using  some  mixed  fertilizer, 
since  some  good  mixtures  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  fairly  close  to  that  figure. 

Ground  limestone  will  not  lock  nit¬ 
rogen  in  the  manure.  The  best  material 
to  use  in  manure  to  conserve  its  nitro¬ 
gen  content  is  superphosphate. — George 
Serviss. 

—  A. A.  — 

BEST  TIME  TO  SOW  LIME 

Is  it  best  to  apply  limestone  at  the 
time  of  seeding  grass  and  legume  seed¬ 
ing,  or  will  equally  good  results  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  sowing  the  lime  in  late  sum¬ 
mer  or  fall  after  the  oats  have  been 
harvested? 

Generally  we  have  assumed  that 
once  an  acid  soil  has  been  limed  a 
time  or  two  so  that  the  initial  lime 
requirement  has  been  fairly  well  tak¬ 
en  care  of,  it  makes  little  difference 
when  in  the  rotation  the  lime  is  ap¬ 
plied.  Generally  speaking,  though,  the 
aim  should  be  to  apply  the  lime  be¬ 
fore  the  seeding  is  made  rather  than, 
say,  right  after  oat  harvest.  Spreading 
the  lime  on  the  meadow  or  pasture  the 
year  or  year  before  it  is  plowed  for 
corn  is  an  excellent  practice.  It  will  be 
plowed  in  for  the  cultivated  crop  and 
then  re-plowed  and  well  mixed  for  the 
oats  which  are  usually  seeded.  On  very 
acid  soils  that  are  being  limed  for  the 
first  time,  that  is,  soils  where  the  lime 
requirement  is  in  excess  of  two  tons, 

( Continued  on  Page  16) 


Erosion  washes  away  yearly  the  equivalent  of  10,000 
hundred-acre  farms  in"  the  Nation.*  Control  it,  and  you 
take  a  long  step  toward  better  soil,  bigger  yields, 
healthier  livestock,  greater  profits.  Begin  this  Spring 
to  do  these  things: 

1.  Plant  your  better  fields  in  cash 
crops;  apply  Armour’s  Big  Crop 
Fertilizer  to  help  increase  yields. 

2.  Put  eroded  fields  in  pasture  or 
cover  crops;  use  Armour’s  to  pro¬ 
mote  rapid,  heavy  vegetative 
growth.  3.  Practice  strip  crop¬ 
ping,  terracing,  contour  farming. 

Order  Armour’s  now.  Remember: 

FERTILIZER  FIGHTS  EROSION. 

*Soil  Conservation  Service  estimate 


frfrmouri 

FERTILIZER* 

Make  _ 
EveryAcre 
Dolts 
Best 


ARMOUR 


FERTILIZER  WORKS 


Save 


the  Cost  of  Milk  Feeding- 

AT  U.  S.  AVERAGE  MILK  PRICES 


PUT  YOUR  CALVES 

wmsp/cms/ 


Why  waste  money  feeding  milk  to  calves?  You 
can  cut  out  85%  of  the  milk  usually  fed  and 
give  them  Purina  Calf  Startena  at  y2  the  cost. 
What’s  more,  thousands  of  dairymen  have 
found  that  they  can  grow  a  calf 
that’s  every  bit  as  big  and  rugged 
at  four  months  old.  Why  not  call 
your  Purina  Dealer  today?  Get 
some  Calf  Startena  and  start 


saving  mopey  . . ;  saving  time  .  .  .  and  raising 
big,  hearty  calves. 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vf.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  North  Adams,  Mass. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

W/u/ry 

DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


DISINFECTANT  HAY  AND  BEDDING  MILK  SCALES 


CHLORENA  RINSE 


•  U*T  LUWS  for  EASY  CALVING 
)D  PRa duc*ion  after  calving 

feed  Purina 

°RY  AND  FRESHENING  CHOW 

>  f°r  fwo  months 

before  calvina 


PURINA 


CHOW 


PURINA 

CHLORENA 


CHLORENA 

POWDER 


■  ■  ■  JL*I 


PURINA 

CHEK-R-FECT 


“WE  LIVE  FORWARD 
AND  UNDERSTAND 
BACKWARD” 


As  I  traveled  west  a  few  weeks  ago 
2~\.  on  one  of  our  fast  transconti¬ 
nental  trains,  our  great  countryside 
and  its  wonderful  possibilities  renewed 
their  impressions  on  me.  I  recalled 
listening  to  a  baccalaureate  sermon 
which  one  of  my  St.  Louis  friends, 
the  late  Dr.  George  R.  Dodson, 
brought  to  Washington  University 
students: 


“We  live  forward  and  understand 
backward.  As  Hegel  said,  ‘The 
Owl  of  Athene,  the  Goddess  of 
Wisdom,  takes  its  flight  only  in 
the  evening  when  the  day  is  done 
and  wisdom  is  no  longer  needed.* 


“.  .  .We  must  learn  to  think  in 
terms  of  growth.  We  do  not  live 
in  a  static  world.  There  is  no  law 
that  makes  progress  automatic 
and  inevitable.  While  nature  fur¬ 
nishes  us  the  sun  and  the  rain 
and  the  soil,  it  is  man  who  makes 
the  garden.  Man  must  prepare 
the  ground,  sow  the  seed,  and 
destroy  the  weeds.  It  is  an  over¬ 
coming  program.  It  substitutes 
mastery  for  drift.” 


Suddenly  I  sat  bolt  upright.  This  mes¬ 
sage  was  for  me  and  for  all  business¬ 
men  and  farmers  and  gardeners  and 
statesmen — not  just  for  those  students. 
Our  affairs  certainly  aren’t  static.  They 
depend,  just  as  our  garden  does,  on 
man  power. 


If  we  are  going  to  sit  around  and  after 
endless  talk  only  understand  back¬ 
wards,  how  can  we  ever  live  forward? 
WHAT’S  THE  SENSE  OF  FOL¬ 
LOWING  A  PROGRAM  OF 
“WE’LL  MUDDLE  THROUGH 
SOMEHOW,”  when  right  within  our 
grasp  there  is  a  creative  intelligence 
that  can  create,  reshape,  remake  our 
gardens,  our  lives,  our  world? 

I’m  developing  my  program  now. 
What’s  yours? 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
RALS  TON  PURINA  COMPANY 
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AND  A  HUNDRED  OTHER  HEAL-PROMOTING 
USES  ON  TENDER  UDDER  TISSUES 


Mighty  important  .  .  .  those  deli¬ 
cate  tissues  of  udder  and  teats. 
The  best  of  care,  applied  prompt¬ 
ly,  is  the  one  good  platform.  That 
calls  for  lanolin-loaded  Bag  Balm 
. . .  with  its  bland  penetrating  oils 
that  are  antiseptic-on-contact. 

For  cuts,  chaps,  surface  inju¬ 
ries  Bag  Balm  promotes  quick, 
clean  healing;  it  spreads  just 
right,  stays  on  longer  where  pro¬ 
tection  is  needed.  Just  the  right 
stiffness  to  induce  beneficial  mas¬ 
sage  of  Caked  Bag.  Never  get  out 
of  Bag  Balm.  Play  safe. 


At  all  farm  supply  dealers 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  12-B  ,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 

FULL  MILKINGS  NEVER  COME  FROM 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists  —  Livestock  and  farm  Machinery 
Financing, 

112  STATE  STREET  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 


UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position  —  never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 


Here's  how  it  works 

—  and 
here's  how 
you  Save 

...reduces  cow  inju¬ 
ries;  fits  any  stanchion 
frame;  fits  in  low-ceil¬ 
ing  barns;  saves  work 
— easy  to  install  — no 
outside  help  required 

—  low  first  cost. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B-37  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  I 


I  Send  me  complete  details  about  your  new  low-  J 
[  priced  folding  cow  Partition  and  stanchions.  J 


j  Name... 
J  Address 


«  .  .  bruised  teats  or 
teat  obstructions? 


TREAT  THEM  WITH 

Dr.  Naylor9 s 

SULFATHIAZOLE 


HP* — Hr.  Naylor’s 

DIPENOABll  VmmwAITT  PRODUCTS  Mt  5CI?N»lfl  J 
C AUt  Tr*T*P  USHHB  WACIlCAl  FARM  CONDITIONS* 


MEDICATED 

DILATORS 

Get  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble 
at  once!  Carry  the  healing 
medication  inside  the  teat 
canal  with  these  soft  surface 
medicated  Dilators.  Fit  both 
large  and  small  teats  . . .  Keep 
the  teat  canal  open  during 
healing.  More  than  just  Dila¬ 
tors,  they  are  actually  small 
medically  impregnated  sur¬ 
gical  dressings.  Packed  in 
antiseptic  ointment.  If  not 
available  at  your  dealer,  write : 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

MORRIS  T 4  ,N. Y 

Lorge  pkg.  SI. 00 
Small  pkg.  .50 
MAILED  POSTPAID 

H.W.  NAYLOR 

Dr.  of  Veterinory 
Medicine 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist • 


NO  OTHER  LIKE  IT 


The  land-clearing  saw  you’ve  waited  for.  Elimi¬ 
nates  the  hard  work  of  clearing  land  of  brush,  sap¬ 
lings  and  larger  trees.  Propels  itself  anywhere— a 
woman  or  boy  can  operate.  Powerful  6-HP  depend¬ 
able  motor — less  power  is  not  enough.  Use  for  belt 
work  when  not  sawing.  Most  popular  wood  saw  we 
have  ever  built.  E.  E.  Jackson  made  $1000  in  30 
days,  Pats.  Pending  on  exclusive  OTTAWA  fea¬ 
tures.  Low  factory- to-user  price.  Fully  guaranteed. 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO..  331  Walnut  St..  Ottawa.  Kansas 


Spring  Cow  Gossip 


FEEDING  GRAIN— With  milk  bringing 
less  money  and  with  prospects  of  some 
further  seasonal  decline,  the  ratio  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  of  grain  and  the  price 
of  milk  becomes  less  favorable.  This  is 
likely  to  result  in  some  reduction  in 
grain  feeding,  which  has  been  heavy. 

One  place  where  money  may  be 
saved  without  cutting  production  con¬ 
cerns  the  protein  content  of  the  grain 
ration.  During  the  war  when  protein 
was  scarce,  dairymen  secured  excel¬ 
lent  results  with  grain  which  was  low¬ 
er  in  protein  than  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  using.  Since  ceiling  prices 
have  been  taken  off  protein,  it  is  more 
readily  available,  but  costly.  At  the 
same  time,  some  dairymen  have  aban¬ 
doned  their  low  protein  ration  and 
have  gone  back  to  a  24  per  cent.  A  24 
per  cent  ration  may  be  necessary 
where  late-cut  timothy  hay  is  fed,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  where  good  clover 
or  alfalfa  is  available.  Feeding  more 
protein  than  is  necessary  costs  money. 

HAY-  One  way  to  get  cows  to  eat 
more  hay  is  to  feed  them  liberally  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  day.  As  a  result,  they  will 
pick  over  the  hay  and  leave  some  of  it, 
but  even  so,  this  method  may  be  more 
profitable  than  trying  to  sell  some  hay. 
The  hay  the  cows  do  not  eat  can  be 
used  for  bedding,  which  won’t  hurt  a 
bit  as  more  and  more  dairymen  are 
concluding  that  insufficient  bedding  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  trouble  with 
mastitis. 

RAISING  CALVES-  Some  dairymen 
can’t  see  the  profit  of  raising  calves  on 
$5  milk.  One  answer  to  that  is  that  it 
looks  as  though  we  won’t  have  $5  milk 
in  the  spring.  Anyway,  the  dairyman 
who  is  following  a  breeding  and  disease 
control  program  can  not  afford  to  stop 
raising  calves.  It  is  possible  these  days 
to  raise  good  calves  with  a  minimum 
of  whole  milk  by  using  any  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  excellent  calf  meals  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  goes  without  saying,  too,  that 
under  present  conditions  no  dairyman 
can  afford  to  raise  a  calf  that  doesn’t 
have  a  good  inheritarice.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  never  did  pay,  but  losses  will 
be  higher  now  than  they  were  when 
feed  and  cows  were  cheaper. 

VENTILATION-  An  occasional  letter 
from  a  subscriber  tells  of  a  stable  that 
is  so  damp  that  water  collects  on  the 
ceiling.  There  is  just  one  cure  for  such 
a  situation,  namely,  the  installation  of 
a  ventilation  system.  Some  relief  can 
be  secured  by  arranging  windows  so 
that  they  tip  in  at  the  top.  If  you  plaq 


on  a  stable  ventilation  system,  you 
will  find  it  easier  to  build  ducts  while 
there  is  still  some  hay  in  the  mow. 
Some  dairymen  buy  commercial  ventil¬ 
ation  systems,  while  others  build  their 
own.  There  is  always  the  choice  be¬ 
tween  a  system  which  depends  on  the 
fact  that  warm  air  rises  and  one  which 
secures  circulation  by  means  of  an 
electric  fan. 

LICE-  There  is  always  the  possibility 
that  lice  will  get  a  foothold  in  the  win¬ 
ter.  When  this  happens,  the  attempt  to 
control  them  frequently  fails  because 
one  application  of  a  louse  powder  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  the  job.  It  will  get  most  of 
those  that  are  hatched,  but  it  won’t  get 
all  the  eggs,  so  it  is  important  to  keep 
on  the  job  until  the  battle  is  won.  Also, 
at  this  time  of  year  you  may  find  some 
ox  warbles  on  the  cows’  back.  Control 
of  this  pest  is  really  a  community 
problem,  but  you  can  do  your  share  by 
using  a  liberal  application  of  dust  con¬ 
taining  rotenone,  which  has  proved  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory  control  of  this 
pest. 

—  a. a.  — 

FAI1M  CREDIT  BOARD 
RE-ELECTS  OFFICERS 

When  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Springfield  Farm  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion  had  their  annual  meeting  recently, 
all  officers  were  re-elected  as  follows: 
J.  Ralph  Graham  of  Durham,  New 
Hampshire,  Chairman  of  the  Board; 
Harlan  Munger,  president  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration;  MacDonald 
Newcomb,  executive  vice-president  ol 
the  Federal  Land  Bank;  Barnard 
Colby,  executive  vice-president  of  the 
Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank; 
Victor  Gilpatrick,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Production  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion;  George  Lamb,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Springfield  Bank  for 
Cooperatives. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Graham,  the 
Board  of  Directors  includes  Jacob  A. 
■Blakeslee  of  Newton,  New  Jersey; 
Everett  L.  Carr  of  Hope,  Rhode  Island; 
Edward  R.  Eastman  of  Ithaca,  New 
York;  Warren  W.  Hawley,  Jr.,  of 
Batavia,  New  York;  Julian  B.  Thayer, 
of  Rockfall,  Connecticut;  and  Marcus 
L.  Urann  of  Hanson,  Massachusetts. 

The  members  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Board  are  also  directors  of  the  Federal 
Land  Bank,  Federal  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank,  Production  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  Bank  for  Cooperatives, 
all  of  which  serve  the  credit  needs  of 
farmers  in  the  Northeast. 


BILLY  HESS  of  Stillwater,  Columbia  County,  Pennsylvania,  receiving  the  Sewickly  Cup 
from  F.  L.  Fulton  in  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  Guernsey  Breeders  Association  for 
his  4-H  Grand  Champion  Guernsey  Cow,  which  also  won  first  place  in  the  Showman¬ 
ship  Contest  at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show.  The  name  of  the  cow  is  "Yocliff  Beth 

but  Billy  calls  her  "Floss." 
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KELLY’S 

fruit  trees,  berries, 

ROSES  AND  SHRUBS 


•  Choice,  sturdy,  upland 
grown  stock  that  will  make 
rapid  growth  and  bear 
plenty  of  fruit.  Our  FRUIT 
TREES,  STRAWBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES,  GRAPES, 
BLUEBERRIES,  ROSES  and 
SHRUBS  are  noted  for  their 
vigor.  Write  for  our  new 
1947  CATALOG  in  full  col¬ 
or.  It's  FREE. 

Free  Planting 
Guide  with  each 
order  .  .  .  We 
GUARA  NTEE 
SATISFACTION. 

Our  67th  Year 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

220  MAPLE  ST.,  OANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

BERRY  PLANTS,  GRAPE  VINES 

A  splendid  assortment  to  select  from, 
also  Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens, 
Roses. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog.  Hardy, 
thrifty.  Dependable  Stock  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

Wilson,  New  York 

Located  in  the  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit 
Belt  of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  36  years. 


MALONEY 


MALONEY  quality  always  the  best!  Write 
for  biq  FREE  Color  Catalog  of  Northern 
grown  FRUIT  TREES.  BERRY  BUSHES,  GRAPES. 
SHRUBS,  EVERGREENS,  PERENNIALS  and  ROSES. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Our  63rd  Year. 
,  MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

14  Circle  Road  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


RASPBERRY 
and  STRAWBERRY 

NORTHERN  GROWN 
Better  varieties — Fair  prices 
Complete  list  garden  seed,  fruit  trees 
and  ornamentals. 

Send  for  7947  free  catalog 

Allen  Nurseries  and  Seed  House 

Box  19  Geneva,  Ohio 


FREE  PLANT  CATALOG 


Send  Today  For  This  Valuable  Colored 
Berry  8ook.  Describes  and  illustrates  in 
colors  the  leading  varieties  of  Strawberries, 
Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Grapes,  Asparagus,  Etc.  Gives  complete 
culture  directions  written  by  a  lifelong  berry 
grower  Tells  how  we  grow  our  selected  strain 
Townsend's  Guaranteed  Plants.  Every  gar* 
denei  and  fruit  grower  should  have  this  book. 
A  postal  will  bring  four  FREE  COPY 

TOWNSEND  NURSERIES 

L  SHERMAN  TOWNSEND  M|t 

112  VINE  STREET,  SALISBURY.  MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRIES,  PREMIER 

State  inspected  large  sixe  No.  1  plants  $2.25 
oer  hundred,  postpaid,  for  a  (united  time 
only, 

MIBDLIT0N  PLANT  FARMS,  Atlanta,  N,  Y. 


CERTIFIED  BERRY  PLANTS 
Blueberries,  Raspberries  and  Strawborri 
Leading  varieties.  Prices  reasonable.  List  fri 
BAKER'S  NURSERIES,  Hoosick  Falls,  N. 


STARTING  A 

Home  Fruit  Garden 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 

Yates,  a  late  red,  are  among  the  best. 
In  regions  too  cold  for  Concord,  Clinton 
may  be  grown  for  juice  and  jelly. 

Italian  PRUNE  and  Stanley  PLUM 
are  both  hardy  and  reliable.  Burbank 
and  Abundance  are  both  sure-fire 
Japanese  varieties.  Another  easy  one 
is  Shropshire  damson,  which  makes  a 
fine  jam.  In  cold  regions  the  Minnesota 
hybrids,  Monitor  and  Underwood  with 
Surprise  to  pollinate  them,  are  good. 

There  are  many  good  PEACHES, 
and  choosing  the  best  is  pretty  much 
a  matter  of  choosing  those  that  ripen 
when  the  fruit  is  wanted.  Oriole,  Val¬ 
iant,  Vedette,  Veteran,  Halehaven  and 
Elberta  are  all  good  sorts. 

Black  Tartarian,  Windsor  and  Na¬ 
poleon  are  good  SWEET  CHERRIES. 
Montmorency  is  the  best  SOUR  VARI¬ 
ETY. 

Bartlett,  Seckel,  Sheldon  and  Clapp 
PEARS  are  old  favorites.  An  excellent 
summer  pear  is  Tyson. 

If  one  grows  APPLES,  thorough 
spraying  is  necessary,  especially  if  one 
plants  McIntosh  or  its  many  relatives. 
Some  of  the  oldtimers,  which  unfor¬ 
tunately  are  going  into  discard,  were 
troubled  much  less  by  scab.  Baldwin 
and  Greening  are  still  with  us,  but 
Hubbardston  and  Roxbury  Russett, 
which  could  provide  considerable  fair 
quality  fruit  without  too  much  spray¬ 
ing,  are  pretty  much  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Others  are  Twenty  Ounce,  Fall 
Pippin  and  Northern  Spy.  Lodi  is  a 
good  early  cooking  apple.  Perhaps  some 
of  these  old  varieties  that  were  popu¬ 
lar  before  the  day  of  speed  sprayers 
and  other  fancy  spray  rigs  should  be 
revived  for  the  farm  fruit  garden  where 
spraying  too  often  is  neglected. 

An  Orange  QUINCE  should  be 
tucked  in  somewhere.  DDT  dust  will 
keep  the  worm  population  down.  Where 
late  spring  frosts  are  rare,  a  couple  of 
APRICOTS  should  be  included.  Geneva 
is  a  good  one.  The  Dolgo  CRAB  APPLE 
is  handsome  in  flower  and  fruit.  An¬ 
other  good  dual  purpose  tree  is  the 
Thomas  BLACK  WALNUT. 

Mulches 

The  small  fruits  must  receive  regu¬ 
lar  cultivation  and  hoeing  to  keep  down 
weeds.  The  tree  fruits,  too,  must  not 
have  too  much  weed  competition  while 
young.  For  them,  mulching  is  probab¬ 
ly  easier  than  cultivation,  but  mouse 
control  measures  are  necessary  in  late 
fall.  Heavy  mulching  will  provide 
enough  plant  food  except  on  the  poor¬ 
er  soils.  Generally,  farm  manure  is  an 
excellent  source  of  plant  food  for  the 
berries  and  for  the  tree  fruits  too,  but 
it  should  not  he  used  to  excess  or  win¬ 
ter  injury  may  result.  Ten  tons  to  the 
acre  is  enough,  and  if  the  tree  foliage 
seems  large  and  rich  dark  green  in 
color,  with  the  fruit  not  well  colored, 
manure  should  be  withheld  for  a  season. 

Some  pruning  is  necessary  at  the 
start  to  get  a  structurally  strong  tree. 
The  branches  should  arise  at  different 
levels  and  point  in  different  directions. 
Thereafter,  light  thinning  is  the  rule. 
If  in  doubt,  prune  lightly,  as  heavy 
pruning  can  be  injurious.  Grapes  and 
berries  must  be  pruned  every  year. 

Insects  and  Disease 

Insect  and  disease  control  must  re¬ 
ceive  some  attention.  If  not  possible  to 
spray  everything,  at  least  take  care  of 
foliage  diseases  or  the  tree  will  be 
short  lived.  The  loss  of  the  crop  is 
only  for  one  year,  but  no  tree  can  lose 
much  of  its  foliage  prematurely  and 
long  survive.  Borers  too  must  be  elim¬ 
inated  or  they  will  destroy  the  tree. 

Do  not  try  to  grow  everything.  It  is 
better  to  do  a  good  job  with  a  few 
fruits  than  attempt  everything  and  ne¬ 
glect  it  all. 


THE  CONSUMER  picks  produce  on  its  appearance.  Growers  who  produce  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  free  of  insects  and  diseases  are  more  certain  of  selling  them  at  a  profit.  Du  Pont 
sprays  and  dusts  provide  effective  pest  control  that  helps  improve  growers’  net  returns. 


New  Du  Pont  Chemicals 
Permit  Better  Plant  Growth 
While  Controlling  Crop  Pests 


A  new  day  in  low-cost  production  of  crops  has  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  improved  new  chemical  dusts  and  sprays.  They  permit 
exceptional  plant  growth  through  better  control  of  insects 
and  diseases. 

ddt  is  an  outstanding  example.  Potato  yields  in  one  area  in¬ 
creased  85  bushels  an  acre  when  fields  were  protected  with 
ddt.  Apple  and  pear  growers  have  found  deenate  ddt  a  life- 
saver  in  controlling  codling  moth;  and  with  deenate,  applica¬ 
tions  can  be  spaced  farther  apart  than  the  usual  7  to  10  days. 

With  cucurbits,  Du  Pont  zerlate  and  copper-a  fungi¬ 
cides  increased  marketable  yields  100%  by  stopping  mildew 
of  cucumbers,  cantaloupes  and  watermelons. 

Some  growers  picked  13  tons  of  tomatoes  to  the  acre  from 
fields  sprayed  with  zerlate  and  copper-a,  while  blight 
dropped  yields  in  nearby  unsprayed  fields  to  3  tons  or  less. 

For  more  information  about  these  and  other  Du  Pont  pest 
control  products,  write  to  the  Du  Pont  Company,  Grasselli 
Chemicals  Dept.,  Wilmington  98,  Del.;  350  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.;  Lyndonville,  N.  Y.;  or  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


THRIPS  CAN  ruin  an  entire  crop  of 
onions.  Du  Pont  DEENATE  DDT  now 
enables  growers  to  stop  this  dam¬ 
age  and  get  heavy  yields.  DEEN¬ 
ATE  DDT  works  best  on  onions  with 
Du  Pont  Spreader-Sticker.  DEENATE 
DDT  also  gives  long-lasting  control 
of  many  other  insect  pests  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits. 


DU  PONT  PEST  CONTROL  PRODUCTS 

INSECTICIDES:  DEENATE*  DDT,  GRASSELLI*  Lead  Arsenate,  NUREXFORM* 
Lead  Arsenate,  LEXONE*  50,  LORO*  Contact  Insecticide,  Calcium  Arsenate,  Paris 
Green,  Oil  Sprays,  KRENITE*  Dinitro  Spray,  ALCOA**  Cryolite,  BLACK  LEAFt 
40  and  155. 

FUNGICIDES:  FERMATE*  and  ZERLATE*  Organic  Fungicides,  COPPER-A  Com¬ 
pound,  SULFORON*  and  SULFORON-X*  Wettable  Sulfurs,  Bordeaux  Mixture,  Lime 
Sulfur,  Zinc  Sulfate  (Flake),  KRENITE*  Dinitro  Spray. 

OTHER  MATERIALS :  Special  Dust  Mixtures,  2,4-D  WEED  KILLER.  AMMATE*  Weed 
Killer,  PARMONE*  Fruit  Drop  Inhibitor,  Du  Pont  Spreader-Sticker. 

*R«sr.  Trade  Mark  of  E.  I.  da  Pont  de  Nemoars  Sr.  Co.  (Inc. ) 

Trade  Mark  of  Alnm  naiw  Company  of  America 
+  Re*r.  Trade  Mark  of  Tobacco  By-Predncts  4b  Chemical  Corp. 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  REITER  LIVING 

.  .,  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


u.s.  pat.  or  t 
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IS  THE 


►"THIEF 

ROBBING  YOU  ? 


You  can’t  see  the  "Hidden  Hunger”  thief.  But,  right  now  he 
may  be  menacing  the  health,  production  and  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  your  cows  and  stealing  your  hard  earned  profits. 
BEWARE  OF:— 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER" — Lack  of  essential  mineral  elements 
needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth, 
peak  production  and  reproduction. 

To  protect  your  herd  from  "Hidden  Hunger”  supplement 
their  daily  ration  with  Near’s  MinRaltone.  MinRaltone  is 
the  enemy  of  profit-robbing  mineral  deficiencies  because  it 
contains  1 1  Hidden-Hunger  'Fighting  mineral  elements 
(plus  vitamin  D),  needed  by  livestock  for  top  health,  sturdy 
growth  and  peak  production  and  reproduction.  Don’t  let 
"Hidden  Hunger”  steal  your  profits.  Write  forfree  literature. 


NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


NEAR'S 


MinRaltone 

L  WITH  VITAMIN  D  A 


M1NERAl  fEED  supplEMENT 

U  health 

~  PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 

Copr.  1947  Near’s  Food  Co., Inc. 


STROUT'S  SPRING  FARM  CATALOG 

Just  Out!  The  Big  Green  Book — time  &  money-saver — 
over  2500  Bargains,  outstanding  values.  Coast  to  Coast 
— 31  States — equipped  &  unequipped  farms,  dairies, 
orchards,  groves,  ranches,  homes,  motels,  gas  stations, 
stores,  hotels,  etc.,  etc.  Mailed  FREE  on  request. 
STROUT  REALTY 

255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


Make  Money  Cutting  Cord  Wood  with  a 

Lombard  Power  Chain  Saw 


New  light  weight,  dependable  gasoline  driven  model 
now  available.  Low  upkeep,  long  life  chain.  Built 
and  guaranteed  bv  a  50  year  old  New  England 
company.  Write  for  folder  and  name  of  local  dealer. 

LOMBARD  GOVERNOR  CORPORATION 

ASHLAND,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Ottawa  Log  Saw 


EASY  TO  CUT 
CORD  fS?5 


GET  FUEL  FAST 

Wood  is  bringing  the  highest  prices  ever  known.  There  is  a  big 
demand  everywhere.  Use  an  OTTAWA  Log  Saw,  easily  operated. 
Fells  trees,  saws  limbs.  Turn  your  wood  lot  into  money. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.p  33 1  Wood  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS 


GET  BETTER  CROPS  y?eL 

every  acre  you  plant!  Our  new  1947  Seed  Catalog 
and  Farm  Facts  book  contains  valuable  farm  informa¬ 
tion — timely  tips  that  will  prove  helpful  to  you. 
Write  today  for  your  FREE  copy! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  43-C  Landisville,  Penna. 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

.UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y.j 


Keeping  Them  Down  On  the  Farm 

A  Nil  OTHER  TETTERS  FROM  AA  SUBSCRIBERS 


I  LIKE  to  read  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  because  it  keeps  me  in  touch 
with  the  people  I  like  best,  the  farmers. 
I  have  been  a  play  specialist,  director 
of  physical  education  and  college 
coach  for  many  years,  but  am  a  farmer 
at  heart  and  have  14  acres  to  keep  me 
busy  mornings,  Saturdays  and  vaca¬ 
tions.  I  specialize  in  berries  and  have 
a  good  time. 

I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  180 
acres  of  it,  and  I  think  I  like  farming 
now  because  my  Dad  and  Mother  real¬ 
ized  that  boys  needed  some  time  for 
play  as  well  as  work.  While  going  to 
school,  three  of  us  children  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  14  milk  cows  and  a  dozen 
young  cattle  both  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  and  on  Saturdays. 

We  frequently  broke  the  news  gently 
at  the  Saturday  dinner  table  that 
there  was  a  ball  game  in  town  that 
afternoon,  and  that  the  team  couldn’t 
do  without  us.  Father  usually  scolded 
a  little  about  the  work  he  had  planned 
for  us,  but  always  gave  in  and  by  the 
time  the  game  began  the  sorrel  mare 
drove  up  to  the  ball  field  with  Dad  and 
Mother.  We  appreciated  this  a  lot  and 
it  made  us  love  them  all  the  more.  We 
knew  how  much  they  really  needed  us, 
and  one  Friday  night  I  tried  to  make 
up  by  husking  corn  all  night  with  the 
aid  of  a  lantern.  At  breakfast  next 
morning,  I  was  scolded  and  they  tried 
to  send  me  to  bed. 

Mother  said:  “You’ll  be  no  good  for 
the  football  game  this  afternoon.”  I 
was  halfback  on  the  State  Normal 
team  then  and  16  years  old.  I  didn’t 
take  her  advice,  but  instead  went  back 
to  the  cornfield  and  husked  all  morn¬ 
ing.  I  thus  had  my  best  lesson  on 
training  for  sports.  The  Normal  team 
won  but  I  wasn’t  much  help,  because 
I  had  left  too  much  in  the  cornfield. 
This  lesson  helped  a  lot  later  in  my 
athletic  career  in  college  against  the 
Carlisle  Indians,  including  Tom  Thorpe, 
Penn  State,  Bucknell,  etc. 

At  62,  I  am  still  playing.  My  game 
is  archery.  It  is  a  great  family  sport. 
It  can  be  done  in  the  front  yard  and 
there  is  lots  of  opportunity  for  com¬ 
petition. — R.  J.  Guyer,  Storrs,  Conn. 

—  a. a.  — 

HEADED  FOR 
DAIRY  FARMING 

AM  writing  to  thank  you  for  the 
$5  prize.  I  was  surprised  to  be  chosen 
the  boy  in  our  school  to  get  the  A.  A. 
Foundation  prize  in  Agriculture  as  I 
was  only  a  sophomore  in  the  Greenville 
Central  School. 

I  own  a  registered  Guernsey  heifer 
and  a  registered  bull  calf  and  a  grade 
cow. 

I  participated  in  judging  dairy  cattle 
in  my  freshman  year  and  was  high 
man  on  the  team.  I  was  high  in  Albany 
County  4-H  in  Hoard’s  Dairyman  judg¬ 
ing  contest. 

I  belong  to  the  Grange,  the  4-H  Club, 
and  the  F.  F.  A.  I  sing  in  the  church 
choir  and  am  secretary  of  the  Sunday 
School. 

I  hope  to  own  a  dairy  farm  when  I 
am  older. — Gerald  Woodruff,  Domans- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

MORE  REDDING 

ENJOY  reading  your  farm  publica¬ 
tion  very  much,  especially  “Kernels, 
Screenings  and  Chaff”  by  H.  E.  Bab¬ 
cock.  I  was  very  much  enthused  over 
his  comments  on  pen  stabling  of  dairy 
cows.  Mastitis  has  become  the  great¬ 
est  hazard  to  the  dairy  farmer  today. 

Last  year  I  lost  eight  cows  with  mas¬ 
titis.  This  year  I  have  used  consider¬ 
ably  more  bedding  and  so  far  none 


of  my  cows  have  had  infected  quarters. 
Since  Mr.  Babcock  seems  to  believe  pen 
stabling  may  be  helpful  in  reducing 
the  chances  for  cows’  udders  to  become 
infected,  I  should  like  to  hear  some 
comments  from  dairymen  .who  follow 
the  practice  of  maintaining  their  dairy 
cattle  in  this  manner. — C.  DeWaync 
Keating ,  Birchardville,  Pa. 

—  A. A.  — 

SHORTER  FARM 
WORKING  HOURS 

WAS  interested  in  what  Doc.  Roberts 
said  in  “Down  the  Alley”  about  farm 
working  hoqrs.  For  years  we  have 
wondered  what  could  be  done  to  ease 
the  work  of  our  men.  Always  the  bam 
and  dairy  crew  have  arrived  for  work 
at  5:00  A.  M.,  had  an  hour  out  for 
breakfast,  two  and  a  half  hours  for 
lunch,  and  home  by  6:45  P.  M.  That 
all  changed  last  February.  The  new 
schedule  starts  at  6:00  A.  M.,  an  hour 
for  breakfast,  an  hour  and  a  half  at 
noon,  and  home  by  5:30  P.  M. 

Although  the  noon  hour  has  been  cut 
short,  it  never  was  a  point  in  question. 
Under  the  new  schedule  there  has  very 
seldom  been  a  late  comer  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  All  the  men  do  their  work  much 
more  efficiently.  In  the  afternoon  we 
moved  milking  time  from  3:30  to  3:50 
P.  M.  Although  we  get  more  milk  in 
the  morning,  it  has  not  done  the  cows 
any  harm  and  the  total  production  has 
not  been  reduced. 

Our  “outside”  gang  starts  at  7:00 
A.  M.  and  ends  at  5:00  P.  M.  from  the 
end  of  coi’n  harvesting  until  planting 
time.  Then  it  begins  at  6:30  A.  M.  and 
ends  at  6:00  P.  M.  Although  their  hours 
are  longer,  there  is  only  about  two 
hours  work  on  Sunday  morning.  I  agree 
with  Doc.  Roberts  100  per  cent. — H.  B., 
N.  J. 

—  A  .A.  — 

COMFORTING  TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 

THE  ARRIVAL  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  especially  in  times  like 
these,  brings  with  it  a  comforting  and 
solidifying  feeling  to  its  subscribers. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
greatest  social  upheavals  of  the  cent¬ 
ury.  The  world  is  struggling  to  find 
itself  after  the  most  destructive  war 
in  history.  One  of  the  brightest  spots 
in  all  this  turgidity  is  the  down-to- 
earth  common  sense  opinions  and  news 
portrayed  in  your  paper.- — F.  S.  8.,  N.  Y. 

—  a. a.  — 

SAYS  OUT  WITH  OLD 
HENS 

T  JUST  does  not  pay  to  keep  a  pul¬ 
let  after  its  first  year.  When  a  poul- 
tryman  keeps  an  old  hen,  it  actually 
cheats  the  pullet  of  her  niche  in  the 
business.  The  old  hens  will  have  more 
mortality  and  surely  will  go  into  a 
molt,  and  at  least  three  months  of  feed 
and. care  are  used  up  without  any  re¬ 
turns  whatsoever.  That  has  been  my 
experience,  and  if  a  poultryman  wishes 
a  dividend,  or  a  double  dividend,  I 
would  say  not  to  do  it. — M.  S.  J.,  N.  Y. 

—  a. a.  — 

I  HAVE  heard  of  hay  being  flue-cured 
in  the  barn  either  loose  or  chopped. 
Are  hay  driers  practical  to  use  with 
field  baled  hay,  and  if  so,  should  the 
bales  be  packed  in  tight  or  loose? 
Would  it  be  possible  to  use  hales  of 
hay  instead  of  lumber  to  make  the 
fines? — W.  C.  P.,  Vermont. 

This  is  an  interesting  question  and 
\ve  would  be  very  glad  to  have  letters 
from  our  readers  giving  either  their  ex¬ 
periences  or  opinions  on  this  matter. 
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Pollination  and  Spray 
Poisoning  of  Bees 

Sty  S-  *Dtyce 


GRADUAL  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  beekeeping  industry  of  this 
State  during  the  past  thirty  years.  The 
small  farm  apiary  has  largely  disap¬ 
peared  and  beekeeping  is  becoming  the 
work  of  specialists,  each  of  whom  op¬ 
erates  several  hundred  colonies.  There 
has  been  a  progressive  trend  toward 
intensive  and  specialized  agriculture. 
Areas  formerly  devoted  to  general 
farming  are  now  planted  to  fruit  trees 
and  other  specialized  crops.  Much  of 
this  land  is  undergoing  constant  culti¬ 
vation,  and  insufficient  nectar  and  pol¬ 
len  bearing  plants  are  grown  to  main¬ 
tain  pollinating  insects. 

The  increased  use  of  insecticides,  es¬ 
pecially  when  used  in  the  form  of  dust, 
has  not  only  forced  beekeepers  to  move 
their  bees  from  the  fruit  areas,  but  has 
reduced  the  number  of  wild  pollinating 
insects  almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 
This  reduction  in  bees  and  beneficial 
insects  has  resulted  in  a  steady  increase 
in  rental  of  colonies  of  honeybees  for 
pollination  services 

Poison  Sprays  Kill  Boos 

During  recent  years  thousands  of 
colonies  have  been  moved  into  the  fruit 
areas  each  spring.  Every  year  some 
injury  to  these  colonies  from  arsen¬ 
ical  poisoning  is  reported,  and  every 
few  years  hundreds  of  colonies  are 
killed  and  thousands  of  colonies  are  so 
weakened  that  they  become  a  liability 
rather  than  an  asset  to  their  owners. 
The  springs  of  1945  and  1946  are  typi¬ 
cal  examples  of  these  outstanding  loss¬ 
es.  Most  of  the  loss  resulted  from  bees 
picking  up  moisture  and  pollen  which 
was  contaminated  with  arsenic.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  losing  the  bees  and  the  later 
honey  crop,  the  beekeeper  must  remove 
the  poisoned  pollen  from  the  combs. 
This  is  a  tedious  and  costly  task.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  why  so  many 
beekeepers  have  removed  their  bees 
from  fruit  areas  in  which  arsenic  is 
used. 

When  heavy  losses  occur  to  bees 
while  they  are  in  the  orchards,  the 
fruit  grower  as  well  as  the  beekeeper 
suffers,  as  the  field  bees  are  often  de¬ 
stroyed  before  they  have  a  chance  to 
pollinate  the  blossoms.  With  this  loss 
in  mind,  several  leading  fruit  growers 
have  stopped  using  arsenic  in  their 
pre-blossom  sprays.  Colonies  in  such 
orchards  have  consistently  shown  little 
or  no  loss  from  poisoning  and  in  many 
cases  have  actually  gained  in  strength 
during  the  blossoming  period.  If  ar¬ 
senic  could  be  eliminated  in  the  spray 
programs  until  after  the  bees  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  orchards,  much  of  the 
present  loss  would  be  avoided.  An  add¬ 


ed  advantage  is  that  more  beekeepers 
would  be  willing  to  rent  their  colonies 
for  pollination  services. 

What  About  DDT? 

During  the  past  two  years  much  at¬ 
tention  has  been  given  to  the  new  in¬ 
secticide,  DDT,  and  for  a  time  bee¬ 
keepers  from  coast  to  coast  feared  that 
this  poison  would  ruin  them.  Observa¬ 
tions  during  the  past  year  indicate  that 
if  DDT  is  used  as  officially  recommend¬ 
ed,  it  will  not  seriously  hinder  the  bee¬ 
keeping  industry.  When  DDT  is  applied 
to  plants  and  trees  when  they  are  not 
in  blossom,  serious  injury  to  bees  is 
seldom  reported,  but  when  it  is  applied 
during  full  bloom,  losses  are  almost  as 
severe  as  from  arsenic. 

During  the  past  summer  DDT  was 
applied  to  a  large  area  of  alfalfa  on 
the  west  coast  when  it  was  in  blossom, 
in  which  case  over  60  percent  of  the 
field  bees  in  this  area  were  destroyed. 
Many  beekeepers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  if  an  insecticide  must  be  used  in 
some  orchards  to  control  insect  pests 
before  the  trees  come  into  bloom,  it 
would  be  safer  to  use  DDT  instead  of 
arsenic. 

A  Program 

A  conference  of  New  York  fruit 
growers  and  beekeepers  was  held  at 
Cornell  University  on  November  7, 
1946,  to  discuss  the  relationship  of 
present  spray  programs  to  the  mortal¬ 
ity  of  bees  used  for  pollination  services. 
Every  phase  of  the  problem  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  recommendations  were 
drawn  up,  some  of  which  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  Prepare  publicity  on  the  fact  that 
it  is  neither  legal  nor  advisable  to  spi'ay 
with  arsenic  or  DDT  during  bloom. 

2.  Remove  arsenic  from  pre-blossom 
sprays. 

3.  Request  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Experiment  Station  to  conduct  ade¬ 
quate  research  work  on  all  new  spray 
and  dust  materials  and  their  toxicity 
to  beneficial  insects. 

The  beekeepers  are  pleased  with 
these  recommendations.  They  feel  that 
unless  definite  steps 1  are  taken  to  re¬ 
duce  poisoning  of  bees,  few  commercial 
beekeepers  will  be  willing  to  rent  their 
colonies  for  pollination  work  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Arsenic  is  the  only  poison  at  pres¬ 
ent  that  beekeepers  are  seriously  wor¬ 
ried  about,  and  fruit  growers  should 
not  expect  the  full  cooperation  of  bee¬ 
keepers  so  long  as  their  bees  are  en¬ 
dangered  by  this  poison.  Under  the 
prevailing  spray  programs,  there  is  no 
indication  that  honeybees  can  be  per¬ 
manently  maintained  in  orchard  areas 
with  profit  from  a  honey  crop  or  from 
pollination  services. 

—  a.a.  — 

DANGER  FROM  FIRE 
BLIGHT 

Speaking  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Horticultural  Society, 
Professor  Kenneth  Parker  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  warned  growers  to 
be  prepared  for  a  severe  fruit  blight 
this  year. 

“The  unusual  number  of  hold-over 
cankers  in  apple  orchards  this  winter,” 
said  Professor  Parker,  “increases  the 
chances  of  blight.” 

Pie  recommended  that  apple  growers 
remove  cankers  during  the  winter  and 
spray  or  dust  their  trees  during  bloom 
to  prevent  blossom  infection. 

—  A.A.  — 

There  was  enough  canned  fruit  pack 
ed  in  1946  to  provide  every  person  with 
at  least  17  pounds. 


call  it  an  every-day 
job— or  Soil  Magic 


NEW  IDEA  Spreaders 
have  the  preference 


MODEL  12 


Call  it  simply  spreading 
manure  —  or  reflect  if  you 
wish  on  nature's  magic  in 
converting  this  common 
waste  material  into  the 
most  efficient  restorer  ever  found 
for  renewing  humus  and  plant 
foods  that  crop  soils  need. 


One  thing  is  certain.  NEW  IDEA 
Spreaders  are  preferred  for  the 
job  by  a  big  percentage  of  the 
country's  best  farmers. 


*  LIME 
SPREADING 
ATTACHMENT 


The  unexcelled  ability  of  these 
sturdy  machines  to  shred  thor¬ 
oughly.  pulverize  finely  and 
spread  evenly,  assures  full  extrac¬ 
tion  of  fertility  value  from  the 
manure.  And  you  can  be  certain 
always  that  NEW  IDEA  s  skilled 
design  and  quality  workman¬ 
ship  bring  you  easier  operation, 
greater  durability  and  maximum 
economy  in  cost  per  load  handled- 


MODEL  10 


A  simple  inexpensive  attachment 
equips  your  NEW  IDEA  Spreader 
to  apply  agricultural  lime  as  well 
as  manure.  Close-to-ground  delivery 
secures  excellent  distribution  of 
lime,  yet  minimizes  annoying  dust 
and  waste.  ’ 


Well  balanced  two-wheel  models 
for  both  large  and  small  tractors. 
A  superb  four-wheel  model  for 
either  team  or  tractor.  Ask  your 
NEW  IDEA  dealer  about  these 
light  draft,  rugged,  large  capacity 
machines.  Or  write  direct  for  free 
circulars. 


New  Idea 

Division  —  The  Aviation  Corporation 

Factories:  —  COLDWATER,  O.,  SANDWICH,  ILL. 


Manure  Spreaders  *  Com  Pickers  •  Husker  Shredders  *  Wagon 
Tractor  Mowers  *  $id»  Delivery  Poke'  •  Hoy  loaders  *  Transplanters 
Portable  Elevators  •  Hand  Corn  Shellers 
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Plant  “GROWMORE”  HYBRIDS 


FREE!  NEW  “GM” 
ADAPTATION  CHART 


•  EASTERN  Hybrids  . . . 

•  EASTERN  Grown  . . . 

•  Especially  Bred  For 
EASTERN  Conditions 


BEST  CORNS 

New  York  and 
New  England 


rOU  can  now  select  proved  “GM” 
(Growmore)  Hybrid  corn  varieties  best 
adapted  to  your  particular  needs  and  locality. 
Whether  your  growing  season  be  short,  medi¬ 
um  or  long,  we  have  just  the  variety  to  give  best 
results.  YOU  can  plant  “GM”  Hybrids  with 
confidence — for  bigger  yields — better  corn — 
for  silage  or  grain — because  they  are 

Tested -Tried -True -Inspected  and  Certified 


See  Your  Local  Growmore 
Representative  Or  Write  Us 


SEEDS 

The  Choree  of  Progressive  Farmers 


SINCE  1895 


Guide  to  best  varieties  of 
Hybrid  corn  to  use  on  Y  0  U  R 
farm  for  silage  or  grain. 

ASK  FOR  CHART  NO. 3 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


Clovers,  Alfalfa, Timothy  Seed 
“Cream  of  the  Crop”— 99.50%  Pure 

Watch  this:  Many  of  the  crop  increases  were  southern — 
not  northern — grown.  Don’t  be  misled  by  low  price  offers — 
false  sources.  Insist  on  hardy  NORTHERN  GROWN  for 
BEST  results — for  your  climatic  needs.  Buy  Dibble’s 
northern  grown.  Our  guarantee  protects  you.  Order  Early. 


D.  B.  Timothy  Seed 
D.  B.  Medium  Red  Clover 
D.  B.  Mammoth  Red  Clover 
Timothy — Alsike  Natural 
Mixture 


D.  B.  Northwestern  Alfalfa 
D.  B.  Grimm  Alfalfa 
D.  B.  Wh.  Blossom  Sweet 
Clover  Cornell  Pasture 
Mixtures 


Full  stock  of  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Spring  Wheat, 

Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Buckwheat,  Seed  Potatoes. 

Send  Today  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  PRICE  LIST. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 

I) juju m.  y'm  ■" . .  "a  )> 


TOMATO  PLANTS 

$2.50  per  1000.  Varieties :  Earliana, 
Rutgers  and  Marglobe.  Nice  large 
healthy  plants  shipped  with  roots 
wrapped  in  damp  moss.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Ready  now. 

Farmers  Plant  Company,  Tifton,  Ga. 


1947  GARDEN  CATALOG 
HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED 
IN  NATURAL  COLORS 

Hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants  that  produce 
crops  three  weeks  earlier  than  home-grown  plants. 
This  valuable  catalog  tells  how  to  spray,  plant 
and  cultivate  cabbage,  onion,  tomato,  potato,  egg 
plant  and  pepper  plants.  Get  your  catalog  now 
before  the  supply  Is  exhausted. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


ONION  PLANTS— Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily 
until  June.  300.  $1.15;  500,  $1.50:  1,000,  $2.50; 
3,000,  $4.25;  6.000,  $7.50,  prepaid.  Send  check  with 
order.  Give  both  mail  and  express  address. 

AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY 
BOX  313,  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


FREE  GARDEN  BOOK 


1947  catalog  in  color  offers  bar¬ 
gains  in  vegetable  plants.  Tells 
how  to  grow  early  vegetables  the 
easy  way.  Field-grown  Cabbage. 
Onion,  Lettuce.  Beet.  Broccoli, 
Tomato,  Potato,  Eggplant.  Pepper 
Plants.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Write  TODAY. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO. 
Box  902,  Albany,  Ga. 


Harris'  Duality 


1947  CATALOG  itmv  Aeadij 


-HARRIS  SHDS 

NORTHERN  GROWN  FOR  VIGOR 


Our  Quality  squash  really  lives  up  to  its  name.  Its  delicious  flavor, 
thick  dry  flesh,  and  medium  size  have  brought  it  ever-increasing 
popularity  with  home  and  market  gardeners  alike. 

Here  at  Moreton  Farm  we  specialize  in  the  development  of  the 
finest  strains  of 

SQUASH  SWEET  CORN  PEPPERS 

BEANS  MUSKMELONS  TOMATOES 

.  .  .  and  many  other  vegetables  and  flowers  for  vigor  and 
dependability.  They  are  honestly  described  in  our  catalog,  so 
Send  for  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners’  and 
Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  28  Morefon  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N,  V, 


New  Vegetable  Varieties 

'Pavt 


NEW  VARIETIES  of  vegetables 
keep  coming,  and  the  1946  trial 
season  was  no  exception  in  revealing 
some  interesting 
new  developments. 

Perhaps  first  in 
interest  come  the 
new  tomatoes  devel¬ 
oped  by  W.  T.  Tap- 
ley  of  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station, 
which  have  now 
been  named  Gem, 
Red  Jacket,  and 
Long  Red.  Highmoor 
cucumber  and  Gold- 
e  n  Rocket  sweet 
corn  are  also  note¬ 
worthy. 

As  usual,  new  of¬ 
ferings  are  suggested  for  trial,  and 
commercial  growers  should  make  test 
plantings  before  changing  from  their 
usual  varieties  and  strains. 

Sweet  Corn 

Golden  Rocket  (of  Northrup-King) 
sweet  corn  was  a  little  later  than  Span- 
cross  and  Seneca  Dawn  with  us,  but 
some  trials  report  that  it  is  just  as 
early.  It  shows  better  ears  than  our 
current  first  earlies,  with  deeper  ker¬ 
nels  and  better  filling  at  the  tip.  Stalks 
are  tall  enough  and  the  ears  are  borne 
high  enough  for  convenient  picking. 
Golden  Rocket  deserves  trial  as  an 
early  home  and  market  sweet  corn. 

Erie  is  an  All  America  honorable 
mention  for  1947,  developed  by  Associ¬ 
ated  Seed  Growers.  It  is  about  as  early 
as  Golden  Cross,  is  wilt  resistant  and 
is  said  to  be  somewhat  resistant  to 
drouth.  The  cob  is  smaller  and  kernels 
are  narrower  and  deeper  than  in  Gold¬ 
en  Cross.  The  ears  have  12  to  16  rows. 

Tomatoes 

The  Gem  tomato  (Geneva  No.  2)  is 
second  early  to  Earliana.  The  plant  is 
very  small  and  foliage  somewhat  scant, 
but  fruits  are  shapely,  nearly  round, 
thick  walled,  meaty  and  well  colored 
within.  It  remains  in  condition  for  some 
time,  and  pickings  from  several  clusters 
may  usually  be  made  at  once.  Gem 
should  be  planted  on  land  of  ample 
moisture  and  fertility  and  spaced  close¬ 
ly.  It  offers  prospects  of  a  variety  for 
cannery  or  market  that  will  yield  its 
crop  early  and  may  be  cleared  up  in 
order  to  plant  the  land  for  a  later  crop. 

Ited  Jacket  (Geneva  No.  3)  is  second 
early  with  a  vigorous  vine  and  potato- 
leaf  foliage.  The  fruit  is  large  and 


likely  to  be  flattened,  is  well  colored 
within  and  without  and  is  well  adapted 
for  canning. 

Long  Red  (Geneva  No.  5)  is  also  a 
second  early,  a  little  later  than  John 
Baer  and  very  heavy  yielding.  The 
plants  are  of  medium  spread  with 
strong  foliage  that  gives  good  cover 
for  the  fruits.  The  fruits  are  round, 
of  medium  size,  solid  and  well  colored. 

Earliana  x  Valiant  bred  by  H.  M. 
Munger  of  Cornell  is  a  first  generation 
hybrid  tomato  of  moderate  vine  spread 
with  foliage  of  Earliana  type.  Its  ma¬ 
turity  is  fully  as  early  or  a  little  earlier 
than  Earliana  but  heavy  setting  on  the 
first  two  clusters  gives  heavier,  early 
yields.  Fruits  are  flat  globe  in  shape, 
smooth,  of  medium  size  and  with  well 
colored  interior. 

encumbers 

Highmoor  cucumber,  bred  by  R.  M. 
Bailey  of  the  Maine  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  is  resistant  to  scab  and  is  an  un¬ 
usually  attractive  new  variety.  The 
plant  is  vigorous,  healthy  and  with 
dark  foliage.  Fruits  are  of  good  slicer 
type,  8  or  9  inches  long,  cylindrical 
with  round  ends,  dark  green  and  very 
well  colored  to  the  end. 

Two  new  pickling  cucumbers,  Pro¬ 
ducer  and  Model,  (from  Associated 
Seed  Growers)  are  white-spined  in  con¬ 
trast  to  most  picklers.  There  is  a  high 
percentage  of  female  blossoms  and  the 
plants  give  high,  early  yields  as  well 
as  heavy  total  yields.  The  fruits  are  a 
little  more  stubby  than  National 
Pickier.  Producer  is  of  slightly  darker 
color  than  Model. 

Peppers 

The  Cornell  pepper  trial  for  1946 
was  practically  a  failure  on  account  of 
weather  conditions.  Plants  were  very 
large  with  a  very  light  set  of  fruits 
and  that  quite  late.  This  gave  an  in¬ 
teresting  comparison  of  ability  to  per¬ 
form  under  adverse  conditions  and 
Merrimack  Wonder  (Eastern  States 
Farmers  Exchange),  Waltham  Beauty 
(Robson  strain)  and  Windsor  A  (Rob¬ 
son  strain)  did  best  of  any  in  the  trial. 
Penn  Wonder,  which  was  mentioned 
last  year,  did  not  set  as  well  as  these, 
but  in  other  trials  it  confirmed  its  fine 
promise  of  last  year  as  an  early  pepper 
of  medium  size  and  thick  meat. 

A  number  of  varieties  mentioned  in 
our  report  last  year  have  continued  to 
show  up  well  and  should  be  considered 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Paul  Work 


SNYDER  TROPHY  WINNERS — The  three  boys  in  the  center  are  (left  to  right):  Vernon 
Wells,  Jr.,  Suffolk  County,  New  York;  Carl  Hughes,  Steuben  County;  George  Golden, 
Chautauqua  County.  Collectively  they  won  for  New  York  State  the  Snyder  Trophy 
offered  the  4-H  Club  judging  teams  in  a  contest  held  each  year  at  the  National  Junior 
Vegetable  Growers  annua!  meeting.  Professor  Grant  Snyder,  of  Massachusetts,  shown 
at  the  right,  is  presenting  the  cup  which  becomes  a  permanent  possession  of  New 
York,  inasmuch  as  this  is  the  third  time  it  was  won.  At  the  extreme  left  is  Arthur 
Pratt  of  Cornell  who  coached  the  winning  team. 
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make  it  easier 


BUY 


1ST ABUSHtD  I83S 


PORTABLE  POWER  TOOLS 


Each  Cunningham  tool  is 
designed  for  top  efficiency. 
Then,  instead  of  hanging 
the  tool  on  the  power  plant, 
you  put  the  power  plant  on 
the  tool.  Efficiency  is  high 
...your  investment  is  low. 
A  boy  can  change  motor. 


POWER  fAOWER 

.  fENCt  ROWS  • 


iiiAS— -= 

Mows  clean  and  fast  in 
tight  corners .  .  .  3-foot  cut . . . 
variable  speed  sickle  bar.  .  . 
rugged  design.  .  .young  folks 
can  run  it... motor  can  be 
detached  for  other  work. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 

GARDEN  TRACTOR 

Adjustable  wheel  width . . . 
high  clearance.  .  .simple 
power  drive ...  functional 
design,  balanced  for  easy  op¬ 
eration. .  .uses  same  detach¬ 
able  engine  as  mower. 


...  and 

hundreds 
OF  OTHER 
POWER 
JOBS 


Write  Deot.  18  for  FREE  Folder 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  &  CO. 

13  CANAL  ST.,  ROCHESTER  8,  N.Y. 


•Inoculation  helps  clovers,  alfalfa,  soybeans, 
all  legumes  produce  better  yields  .  .  .  make 
greater  profits.  Farmerr  have  faith  in  NITRA¬ 
GIN;  they  have  used  it  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
Get  NITRAGIN  from  your  seedsman  ...  in 
the  familiar  yellow  can. 

_  _____ _ 


NITRAGIN 

INOCULATION 


,  Write  for  free  booklets 

THE  NITRAGIN  CO.,  3808  N.  BOOTH  ST.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS, 


j&SW^fedSvER 

SAVES  TIME  usually  lost  due 
toexcessivecold — workMORE 
DAYS,  MORE  NIGHTS  when 
necessary .  Deflects  motor  heat 
that  envelopes  operator  who 
regulates  amountof  heat  de¬ 
sired — noenclosure  to  obstruct 
vision.  Ideal  for  all  draw  bar 
work.  29MODELS  individually  tailored  from  heavy 

treated  duck.  ON  or  OFF  in  a  jiffy.  IT  SAVES 
work  days  formerly  lost— quickly  pays  for  itself. 
See  your  Implement  Dealer,  Farm  Supply  Store 
or  WRITE  TODAY  for  folder  describing  12  un¬ 
usual  features  and  price. 

BEARING  DISTRIBUTORS  CO. 

1919-0  Baltimore,  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


PAGE’S  SEEDS 


For  more  beautiful  and  productive  gar¬ 
dens  — plant  Page’s  Seeds  —  Standard 
since  1896.  The  best  proven  varieties  of 
flower,  vegetable,  lawn  grass  and  field 
seeds  —  in  packets  or  bulk.  Insist  on 
Page’s  Quality — at  your  dealer  or  write 

_  THE  page  seed  company 
P-  0.  Box  B-20,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
in  trial  plantings.  Among  these  are 
Long  Green  snap  bean,  similar  to  Ten- 
dergreen  but  longer;  Cooper  Wax,  an 
early  round  podded  snap  bean;  DeCicco 
broccoli;  Burpee  Hybrid  cucumber; 
Badger  State  eggplant;  Merrimack 
Wonder  and  Penn  Wonder  peppers; 
Seneca  Chief  sweet  corn;  Pearl  Harbor, 
Sioux,  and  Fordhook  Hybrid  tomatoes. 

American  Agriculturist  has  a  list  of 
sources  of  these  newer  items,  as  have 
County  Agricultural  Agents  in  New 
York  State. 

Beans 

Another  All  America  winner  for 
1947,  Ranger  snap  bean  of  Associ¬ 
ated,  is  of  Refugee  type,  but  with 
more  spreading  vine  and  longer 
runners.  It  is  prolific  and  resistant  to 
bean  mosaic,  the  downy  mildew  and 
some  forms  of  anthracnose.  Pods  are 
of  Refugee  type,  round,  stringless,  and 
of  silvery  green  color.  Yield  is  largely 
concentrated  in  the  crown  of  the  plant 
and  the  seed  is  white. 

The  Peerless  lima  bean,  formerly  U. 
S.  243,  bred  by  Wester  and  Magruder 
of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.,  is  a  good  lima  with 
a  plant  of  medium  size,  strong  foliage, 
heavy  yields  and  very  even  maturity. 
Pods  are  similar  to  Fordhook  hut  ma¬ 
terially  smaller.  Seeds  are  thicker  than 
Henderson,  but  hardly  as  thick  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  Fordhook,  mostly  with 
green  cotyledon.  This  was  developed 
for  canning  and  is  suitable  for  machine 
harvesting  and  vining.  It  shows  great 
promise  along  with  Fordhook  242  and 
Early  Market  which  were  previously 
introduced. 

Bronze  Beauty  lettuce  is  another  All 
America  from  Germain  Seed  &  Plant 
Co.  of  Los  Angeles.  A  non-heading, 
home  garden  lettuce  of  Oak  Leaf  type, 
tolerant  to  heat,  vigorous  in  growth, 
and  showing  a  decided  bronze  color. 

—  a.a.  — 

CULVER  ELECTED 
PRESIDENT  OF 
NORTHEAST  FARM 
FOUNDATION 

Ralph  Culver  of  Laceyville,  Pa.,  has 
been  elected  President  of  the  North¬ 
east  Farm  Foundation.  The  Founda¬ 
tion  was  formed  recently  by  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  in  three  states  to  develop 
information  on  farming  and  study  the 
effect  of  proposed  or  existing  agricul¬ 
tural  policies  on  Northeast  farming. 

The  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  include  J.  M.  McConnell,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  the  Cooperative 
Grange  League  Federation  Exchange; 
Henry  H.  Rathbun,  New  Hartford,  N. 
Y.,  president  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association;  R.  N.  Ben¬ 
jamin,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Association;  Frank  Snyder,  Lib¬ 
erty,  Pa.,  president  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Milk  Bargaining  Agency;  Amos 
Dixon,  Stillwater,  N.  J.,  representing 
the  New  Jersey  Grange;  Warren  W. 
Hawley,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  and  Henry  D.  Sherwood, 
Pine  Plains,  New  York  State  Grange 
Master,  Foundation  vice  president  and 
ex-officio  member  of  the  executive 
committee. 

Twenty  farm  organizations  from 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  are  members  of  the  Federation, 
and  the  by-laws  provide  that  any  re¬ 
gional,  statewide  or  industry-wide 
farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled  or¬ 
ganization  may  apply  for  membership. 

—  a.a.  — 

A  combination  rogues  gallery  and 
doomsday  book  of  animal  parasites,  55 
years  in  the  making  by  government 
scientists,  now  contains  more  than  a 
million  entries  and  lists  about  100,000 
different  parasitical  pests  that  attack 
man  and  animals. 


NEW  HOLLAND 

FARM  ENGINEERED  MACHINERY  FOR  BETTER  FARMING 


THE  LIFT  WITHOUT  A  LET-DOWN 


'X 

i 


8  FT, 


...AND  HERE’S  WHY: 


Scale  Balance.  Single  cylinder  lifting 
acts  like  a  scale,  keeping  loads 
balanced.  Eliminates  torque  —  the 
twisting  force  that  bends  piston  rods. 


Mirror  Finish.  New  Holland  cylinders 
are  precision  honed  to  a  mirror-like 
finish  for  a  close  fit . . .  no  power  rob¬ 
bing  liquid  spurts.  Just  smooth  lifting. 


Slability.  load  strain 
centered  ,  .  .  automati¬ 
cally  balanced  as  your 
tractor  moves.  More  sta¬ 
bility  on  uneven  ground. 


Send  coupon  today.  Free, 
fully  illustrated  catalog 
on  request. 


NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY 
NEW  HOLLAND,  PENNA.,  U.S.A. 

Please  send  catalog  No.  G-3. 

Name . . 

Address . . 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


Short  Cut  To 

BETTER  BORDEAUX 


COPPER  SULPHATE 


99%+  PURE! 

SAVES  LABOR  . .  .  Mixes  easily  in  spray  tank. 
Eliminates  stock  solution,  minimizes  handling ! 

SAVES  TIME  ,  . .  Dissolves  rapidly.  No  waiting 
for  it  to  go  into  solution  ! 

SAVES  MONEY  .  .  .  Dissolves  thoroughly -i-no 
waste  or  sediment.  Gives  accurate  control  and 
greater  safety  in  your  mixtures  —  thus  giving 
better  protection  and  increased  yields. 

•  FREE!  Send  postcard  today  for  valuable  free 
booklet— “Bordeaux  Mixture  — Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use.” 


YOUR  DEALER  can  also  supply  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate  in:  LARUE  CRYSTALS,  SMALL 
CRYSTALS,  GRANULATED  and  SUPERFINE 
for  regular  Bordeaux  Mixtures :  also  Monohydrated 
for  Copper-Lime  dusts.  The  oldest  and  best  known 
brand!  Standard  for  over  50  years. 

-  MADE  BY  - 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 

40  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 


FREEZER 

PAPER 

LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R  BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 
FULL  LINE  PACKAGES  FOR 
FRUITS  —  VEGETABLES  —  MEATS 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

A.  E.  MacADAM  &  CO.,  Inc. 

95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 
WRITE  TO  DEPT.  A.A. 

FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE  LIST 


Farmers  Wholesale  Nursery 

a  dependable  source  for  good 
true-to-name  fruit  trees.  Write 
for  price. 

P.  O.  Box  65 

Smithville,  Tennessee. 
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UNIFORM  MILKING  .  .  .  without  change  from  one  milking  to 
the  next  ...  is  necessary  to  highest  milk  production  levels. 
Variations  and  changes  in  milking  speed  and  action  in  machine 
milking  cause  loss  of  production  . . .  exactly  as  when  hand  milkers 
are  changed.  Only  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  with 
the  famous  "Magnetic  Heart”  .  .  .  which  controls  pulsations  for 
each  unit  from  the  Pulso-Pump  magnetically  .  .  .  assures  that 
your  cows  will  always  be  milked  in  the  same  correct,  uniform  and 
regular  manner.  And  that  means  highest,  uniform  milk  yield! 

THE  PROFITABLE  DE  LAVAL  Sterlin3  MILKER 

For  fast,  profitable  milking  of  De  Laval  quality  at  lower 
cost  your  answer  is  .  .  .  the  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker. 
Complete  outfits  or  Sterling  single  or  double  units  for 
operation  on  your  present  single  pipe  line  installation. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  6  •  427  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO  6  •  61  Beale  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  19 


DE  LAVAL 


When  writing  advertisers  please  be  sure  to  say  you 
“saw  it  advertised ”  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


( Continued,  from  Page  8) 
it  is  usually  best  to  have  some  of  the 
lime  worked  into  the  surface  soil  so 
that  the  young  seedlings  can  quickly 
.get  hold  of  it.  If  two  plowings  are 
made,  procedures  as  outlined  previous¬ 
ly  are  satisfactory,  but  where  this  is 
not  the  case  part  of  the  lime  at  least 
should  be  applied  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  furrow  prior  to  seeding. — George 
H.  Serviss. 

*  *  * 

How  can  I  prevent  wet  litter  in  my  hen¬ 
house? 

Oliver  Hubbard  of  the  famous  Hub¬ 
bard  Farms,  Walpole,  New  Hampshire, 
answers  this  by  stating  that  wet  lit¬ 
ter  is  a  difficult  problem  on  dozens  of 
poultry  farms.  “The  use  of  hydrated 
lime,”  says  Mr.  Hubbard,  “will  help  to 
some  extent.  This  should  be  used  be¬ 
fore  the  litter  becomes  packed  or  very 
damp.  Spread  it  over  the  litter  at  the 
rate  of  100  pounds  to  each  300  square 
feet  of  floor  space  and  mix  it  slightly 
into  the  old  litter.  This  application  can 
be  repeated  every  two  or  three  weeks 
and  it  will  help  to  some  degree  with 
the  wet  litter  problem.” 

H*  «4»  H* 

Can  you  give  me  directions  for  con¬ 
trolling  cattle  grubs? 

The  most  effective  control  so  far 
worked  out  is  to  use  a  dust  on  the 
cows  made  of  9  parts  of  wettable  sul¬ 
phur  and  1  part  of  Derris  dust  con¬ 
taining  5%  of  rotenone.  Use  at  least 
1  y2  ounces  of  dust  per  cow.  Put  it  on 
her  back  and  brush  it  in  thoroughly. 

:!=  *  * 

Does  it  pay  to  paint  preservatives  on 
fence  posts  and  lumber? 

It  does.  Dr.  Ray  R.  Hirt  of  the  State 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  says  that  as  much  as  10%  of 
the  wood  from  all  trees  cut  in  our 
forests  annually  is  used  to  replace 
wood  that  has  decayed  in  service. 
Much  of  this  loss  can  be  prevented. 

.  It  is  true,  also,  that  much  lumber 
now  is  unseasoned  and  will  decay 
quickly  unless  a  preservative  is  used. 
Preservatives  are  on  the  market  that 
are  reasonably  priced  and  effective. 

H»  *1® 


bably  is  a  little  less  because  there 
are  more  young  men  on  farms. 

The  increasing  age  of  farmers  indi¬ 
cates  the  necessity  for  less  lifting  in 
doing  farm  work.  Grain  and  fertilizer, 
for  example,  should  be  handled  in  less 
than  100-pound  sacks. 

❖  ❖  $ 

What  is  the  right  depth  to  plow? 

Farmers  have  argued  this  question 
for  many  years.  The  answer  varies  with 
the  type  of  soils  and  possibly  with  the 
crop  to  be  grown.  The  Experiment 
Station  in  Michigan  got  best  results 
with  7-inch  plowing  for  a  four-year 
rotation  of  corn,  wheat,  clover  and 
barley  on  sandy  loam  soil.  Plowing 
deeper  than  this  took  more  power  and 
lowered  the  yields. 

#  #  * 

What  are  the  best  investments  for  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  a  little  surplus  cash? 

The  first  place  for  your  surplus 
money  is  in  your  business,  not  to  ex¬ 
pand,  but  to  put  buildings  in  repair, 
purchase  much  needed  machinery,  and 
improve  the  land.  If  you  are  sure  you 
will  have  something  left  after  cover¬ 
ing  these  items,  then  United  States 
Savings  Bonds  are  a  good  investment. 
Farmers  also  are  wisely  investing  in 
life  insurance. 

■t*  H* 

I  am  troubled  with  dandelions  in  my 
apple  orchard.  Do  they  do  any  harm? 

Yes.  Dandelions  contribute  little  to 
the  soil  and  use  moisture  that  the  trees 
need.  Furthermore,  the  bees  are  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  blossoms  and  fail  to  do 
a  proper  pollination  job  on  the  trees. 
If  it  is  inadvisable  to  plow  and  reseed 
the  orchard,  there  are  weed  killers  now 
available  that  will  kill  the  dandelions 

V  ifc  ' 

Will  DDT  kill  honey  bees  when  used 
as  a  spray  on  fruit  trees? 

DDT  will  kill  bees  as  it  does  most 
other  insects.  However,  fruit  growers 
have  found  that  by  applying  DDT  when 
the  blossoms  are  not  open,  that  is,  when 
the  bees  are  not  working,  they  are 
not  injured.  In  fact,  DDT  is  not  nearly 
so  dangerous  to  tees  as  are  the  arsen¬ 
ical  sprays. 

❖  ¥  •{• 


Is  it  true  that  the  McIntosh  apple  is  a 
relatively  new  variety? 

No.  The  “Mac”  recently  celebrated 
its  150th  birthday.  It  was  discovered 
growing  wild  in  the  province  of  On¬ 
tario,  Canada,  by  John  McIntosh  in 
1796.  McIntosh  emigrated  to  Canada 
from  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  when 
clearing  his  land  he  found  some  wild 
apple  trees  which  he  carefully  trans¬ 
planted.  All  of  them  died  but  one.  For¬ 
tunately,  this  one  lived  and  became  the 
progenitor  of  the  marvelously  fine 
variety  named  after  the  man  who  de¬ 
veloped  it. 

*  *  * 

I  have  been  told  that  acorns  will  kill 
cattle.  Is  that  true? 

The  tannic  acid  found  in  acorns  is  a 
poison,  and  will  kill  cattle  if  they  eat 
acorns.  If  the  sick  cow  can  be  noted 
in  time,  a  veterinarian  can  often  save 
the  animal  by  pumping  out  her  stomach. 
^  $ 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  age  of 
farmers.  What  are  the  facts? 

According  to  the  latest  census  fig¬ 
ures,  the  average  age  of  farm  owners 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Delaware  and  Vermont  is  between 
51  and  52  years.  It  is  a  year  or  two 
older  in  other  northeastern  states.  The 
age  of  farm  tenants  runs  a  little  less 
than  ten  years  younger  than  owners. 
The  average  age  of  farmers  increased 
some  during  the  war,  but  now  pro- 


What  does  it  cost  per  year  to  milk  a 
cow? 

Michigan  State  College  research 
workers  found  that  it  took  132  hours 
a  year  on  the  average  to  milk  a  cow. 
The  cost  would  depend  upon  the  price 
of  labor,  but  if  labor  had  to  be  hired 
at  present  rates  it  would  cost  at  least 
$100  a  year  to  milk  each  cow.  This 
cost  of  milking  can  be  greatly  cut 
down  by  fast  milking,  which  also  in¬ 
creases  production. 


/ 


ELL  ME  ONCE 

again  how  you 
BEAT  THE 
INCOME  TAX  ! 


Ted  Schlief- 
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The  Business  of  Feeding 
Western  Lambs 

By  John  P.  Willman 

ON  SATURDAY,  January  25,  Cornell 
University  students  who  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  course  “Animal  Husbandry 
80,  Sheep  Production,”  made  their  an¬ 
nual  tour  to  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  to 
study  at  first  hand  the  lamb  feeding 
business  as  it  is  carried  on  in  that  sec¬ 
tion.  During  the  past  10  years  the  num¬ 
ber  making  the  tours  has  ranged  from 
about  35  to  75.  Arrangements  for  the 
trip  were  made  by  B.  L.  Culver,  county 
agent  in  Genesee  County. 

Lamb  Feeding  Is  Not  New 

It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  be  able  to 
visit  the  farms  owned  by  these  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  who  have  been  feeding 
lambs  from  a  few  to  as  many  as  50 
years.  We  are  very  grateful  to  them 
for  the  time  that  they  take  to  tell  us 
about  their  farms  and  farming  opera¬ 
tions,  and  to  explain  why  they  feed 
lambs,  and,  in  some  cases,  why  they 
keep  a  ewe  flock. 

Most  of  these  farmers  often  have 
said  that  they  feed  lambs  to  market 
home-grown  grains,  roughage,  and 
straw,  and  to  produce  manure  for  the 
production  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  or 
other  crops.  One  farmer  has  often  told 
these  young  peopLe  that  he  has  not 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  feeding 
lambs  but  farming  was  not  a  profitable- 
business  until  he  fed  lambs.  Others 
point  out  that  they  feed  lambs  bebause 
they  like  lambs,  the  enterprise  is  pro¬ 
fitable,  and  lamb  feeding  enables  them 
to  keep  better  farm  labor  throughout 
the  year. 

For  many  years  most  of  the  feeders 
have  bought  a  large  part  of  the  grain 
needed  in  these  feeding  operations. 
During  the  last  tour,  we  learned  that 
at  least  a  few  of  the  lamb  feeders  are 
now  growing  a  large  part  of  the  grain 
needed.  One  farmer  said  that  he  had  a 
yield  of  90  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per 
acre  this  year. 

A  Winter  Feeding 
Enterprise 

The  lambs  are  bought  in  the  fall, 
usually  in  September,  October,  and  No¬ 
vember,  when  they  weigh  from  40  to 
70  pounds.  They  are  fed  until  they 
weigh  85  to  100  pounds  or  more.  A 
common  average  initial  weight  is  55  to 
60  pounds,  and  the  lambs  usually  weigh 
90  to  100  pounds  when  sold.  A  good 
average  gain  is  about  one-third  pound 
daily. 

About  320  to  340  pounds  of  suitable 
grain  and  concentrates  and  470  to  499 
pounds  of  first  cutting  alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  or  its  equivalent  in  silage  are  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain 
in  live  weight.  Many  feeders  add  pea- 
vine  silage  or  corn  silage  to  the  ration. 
When  silage  is  fed  along  with  concen¬ 
trates  and  hay,  it  has  a  value  of  about 
55%  as  much  as  good  first  cutting 
alfalfa  hay. 

Some  of  the  lamb  feeders  also  own 
ewe  flocks  but,  as  a  rule,  sufficient 
pasture  is  not  available  for  a  breeding 
flock.  A  number  of  the  lamb  feeders 
also  feed  dairy  heifers  or  have  small 
herds  of  hogs  and  flocks  of  chickens. 

Little  Shelter  IVeeded 

Most  of  the  lambs  fed  in  the  west¬ 
ern  counties  of  this  state  are  provided 
shelter  in  barns.  There  are  a  few  lamb 
feeders,  however,  who  seem  to  be  doing 
a  good  job  of  feeding  lambs  that  have 
access  to  little  or  no  shelter  other  than 
a  windbreak. 

A  few  farmers  allow  their  lambs  to 
graze  the  second  growth  in  the  mead¬ 
ows  during  the  early  fall  before  they 
are  put  in  dry  lot.  A  smaller  number 
have  grazed  lambs  on  fall-sown  wheat 
until  it  was  covered  with  snow. 


"AGRICO  HUPS  MB  GBT\ 


“My  Sweet  Com  hushed  4.98  tons  per  acre,  Green 
Beans  ran  5  tons,  Wax  Beans  4  tons  per  acre” 

Says  FRANK  1.  BURTH,  of  Frankfort,  N.Y. 

I  used  AGRICO  FOR  CORN,  500  lbs.  per  acre,  on 
15  acres  of  Bantam  Evergreen  Triple  Cross  Sweet 
Corn,”  writes  Frank  J.  Burth,  of  Frankfort,  Herki¬ 
mer  Co.,  N.  Y.  ‘‘The  early  part  of  the  growing  season 
was  cold  and  wet,  but  my  field  was  well  drained  and 
I  harvested  a  fine  yield,  averaging  4.98  tons  husked 
corn  per  acre.  All  of  the  crop  was  sold  to  Birdseye 
Frozen  Foods.  I  also  used  AGRICO  FOR  BEANS  on 
80  acres  and  got  5  tons  of  tender  Green  Beans  per 
acre  and  4  tons  of  Round  Wax  Beans.  Because  of 
Agrico’ s  proven  ability  to  grow  bumper  crops,  it’s 
all  Agrico  for  me  from  now  on!” 


“OVER  500  BU.  POTATOES,  ACRE  AVERAGE  ON  196  ACRES” 


Th&iebm  AG  R  ICO ^oi  SackOiop- 

THE  NATION’S  LEADING  FERTILIZER 


Remember,  there’s  an  Agrico  specially  made 
for  each  crop  and  here’s  a  typical  report  on 
AGRICO  FOR  POTATOES:  “In  1946  I  used 
Agrico  on  196  acres,”  writes  Frank  A.  Gannon, 
of  Gainesville,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  “and  with 
the  help  of  good  weather  and  good  care,  I 
averaged  over  500  bu.  per  acre,  and  the  quality 
was  equally  satisfactory.  I  have  used  Agrico 
ever  since  I  started  farming  15  years  ago,  always 
with  excellent  results.  Fact  is,  I’d  very  much 
dislike  having  to  use  any  fertilizer  but  Agrico.” 

Use  Agrico  under  your  crops  this  season  and 
profit  by  those  extra  yields  and  better  quality. 
Get  Agrico  now  from  your  nearby  A.A.C. 
Dealer — "it’ll  pay  you  well!” 


Agrico  is  made  only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.  •  Buffalo,  N.Y.  •  Carteret,  N.  I. 


When  Writino  Advertisers  Be  Sure  to  Mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


•  Anderson  units  and  vacuum 
pumps  have  been  highly  devel¬ 
oped  through  years  of  research 
and  service.  They  are  FAST... 
SIMPLE... DURABLE.  Their 
sanitary  design  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  most  rigid  health 
departments.  Can  be  taken  apart  and  re¬ 
assembled  easily  and  quickly.  All  screw 
threads  are  eliminated. 

Our  SUPER  HEAD  PULSATORS  are 
very  powerful  and  accurate  and  not  affect¬ 
ed  by  moisture.  TEAT  CUPS  stay  on 
without  fastening.  Tapered  inflations... 
heavy  weight,  stainless  steel  shells.  Can 
be  taken  apart  for  cleaning  and  re-assem¬ 
bled  instantly. 

VACUUM  PUMP  runs  in  circulating 
oil.  Handles  one  or  several  units.  Saves 
power... lasts  longer. 

Write  today  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  wonderful  milker. 


ANDERSON... 

Best  in  Milkers 


the 


NO  HARMFUL  OR 
TOXIC  ACTION 


ll[H4 


but 

SPARES 

the 


to  the  skin  .  .  .  but  QUICK 
DEATH  to  lice  on  Cattle, 
Horses,  Mules,  Goats, 
Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry. 
Endorsed  by  farm  leaders; 
proved  by  farm  experi¬ 
ence.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED  or  MONEY 
BACK  PLUS  10%.  At  your 
dealers  or  large  farm-size 
can  $1  postpaid. 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS.  INC. 

ORLEANS  6  VERMONT 


cow 


I9USE- CHASE 
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EDGAR  HARRISON  of  Newell,  South  Dakota,  had  to  make  hay- 
lots  of  it — in  fact  between  400  and  500  tons  of  the  finest  hay  in 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Harrison  made  up  his  mind  in  a  hurry.  He 
ordered  an  Ottawa  HAYSTACKING  attachment  for  his  Ottawa. 
Farmer  loader. 

With  the  help  of  one  other  man  and  the  Ottawa  Loader  with 
haystacking  attachment,  he  raked  and  stacked  this  fine  hay  crop 
in  less  than  10  days  at  the  rate  of  50  tons  a  day.  Fine  stacks  23 
feet  high.  He  saved  his  hay,  time  and  labor.  “Ed”  was  so  happy 
with  its  performance  he  has  kindly  permitted  us  to  reproduce  his 
enthusiastic  report  in  this  advertisement. 

In  the  complete,  guaranteed  Ottawa  line  there  is  a  loader  and  many 
attachments,  including  the  haystacker,  that  fits  the  needs  of  every  farm. 

Write  today  for  free  illustrated  folder  of  the  Ottawa  line  and  year 
around  attachments.  write  to  Dept.  A. A.  3. 
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STEEL  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

OTTAWA,  KANSAS  •  U.  S.  A. 


ARMY  SURPLUS  BARGAINS 


$2.25 

Ladies’  Slacks 


Made  for  WAC’s  and 
Nurses.  Forest  Green 
twill  —  Brand  New. 
Small  (10-14);  Medium 
(16-18);  Large  (38-42) 


Army  Combat  Boots.  2  buckle  tops..  Tan 
leather.  Full  sewn  composition  soles.  NEW. 
A-2  Style  Pilot’s  Jacket — Brown  leather. 

Zipper  front.  2  pockets.  34-40.  NEW _ 

W.A.C.  Dresses.  Soft  beige  wool.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Cleaned.  10-16 _ 

W.A.C.  Dresses.  Blue  seersucker.  Button 
front.  Beige  chambray — reissued.  10-16.. 
Nurses  Dresses.  White  cotton.  Beconditioned. 
Good  for  home  use  or  waitresses,  etc.  10-16.. 
G.  I.  Pants — O.  1J.  all  wool  serge.  Repaired 

and  cleaned.  Sizes  27-34 _ 

LC-IO  NEW  Horsehide  lineman’s  gloves. 
Barge  - 

Army  Blankets.  NEW  —  66”  x  90” _ 

G.  I.  Coveralls.  Green  twill.  NEW.  40-46. 
G.  I.  Field  Jackets.  Zipper  front.  Re¬ 
conditioned.  34-36  _ 

G.  I.  Fatigue  Jackets.  Green  Twill.  Re¬ 
conditioned  _ 

G.  I.  Suntan  chino  Pants — Reconditioned. 

29-34  _ 

U.  S.  Navy  Mattress  Covers.  White  Muslin. 

7”  x  30”  x  SI”  NEW _ _ _ _ _ 

Utility  Shirt  to  match  Ladies  slacks — nearly  new 
Bed  Spreads — 72  x  90  light  blue  striped 
cotton.  NEW _ 

Mechanics  Caps — Green  twill.  Visor.  NEW— 


$4.95 

$13.75 

$2.75 

$1.75 

$1.75 

$1.98 

$1.95 

$4.50 

$4.50 

$2.75 

.95 

$1.49 

$2.75 

.95 

$2.95 

.25 


Write  for  full  illustrated  list. 
Orders  sent  postpaid  except  for  C.  O.  D.’s 
No  orders  accepted  under  $3.00 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 


$2.75 
G.I.  Raincoat 

Rubberized 
doth  — 
Nearly  New 


CONSUMERS  CLOTHING  CO.,  INC.  Box K,  2066 First  Ave.,  New  York  29,  N.Y. 


RAISE  CHIN-CHINS 


No  experience  needed.  Just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  daily  and  a  tew  feet  of  backyard, 
garage  or  barn  space.  Several  females 
and  a  male  starts  a  large,  profitable 
herd.  WE  FURNISH  FREE  INSTRUCTIONS. 

_  _  TREMENDOUS  DEMAND  for  breeding 

. . .... r  meat,  and  world’s  most  beautiful 

r«hhi??ura*Brokers  cut  off  from  imported  rabbit  pelts  by 
WOTW  faming  NEED  CHIN-CHIN  FURS  NOW,  and  for  years 
to*come!  Write  for  free  illustrated  “*“'os  *“*"'•  CUH, 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM*  p.24  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  1E“™A" 

200® 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

Makes  Lumber  .  BELSAW  MODELSt^^^ 

lilt,  shingles,  in  10  to  24  foot  sawintt^^^^^ 

ersfes,  lath,  lengths.  MECHANICAL 

sfnWiat,  FEED,  accurate  set  works  and 

positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto 
engine  for  low  coet  power.  Thousands  used  for 
i  commercial  sawing.  Pays  for  itself  quickly.  Send 
post  card  today  for  FREE  booklet,  “How  To  Make 
Lumber  and  Catalog  of  Woodworking  Equipment. 

B?r£&W  MACHINERY  CO..  181  SR  Held  Bldg. 

*1*  Westport  Road  Kansas  City  2,Mo. 


MAGIC  ELECTRIC  WELDER 

110  volt  AC-DC;  welds,  brazes,  solders,  cuts  all  metals, 
easy  to  use;  full  directions.  Complete  with  power  unit, 
flame  and  metallic  arc  attachments,  carbons,  fluxes, 
rods,  mask.  Only  $19.95.  Used  by  the  Navy.  Splen¬ 
did  for  farm  use.  (MAGIC  WELDER  MFG.  CO.. 
241  LA  Canai  St..  New  York  City. 


Don’t  let  FIRE  catch 
you  unprepared.  Protect 
lh  .  yourproperty  withINDIAN 
.dty  FIRE  PUMPS!  Ideal  for 
forest,  brass  and  (train  field 
fires.  Also  excellent  for 
y/r’yp  spraying  all  crops,  disin- 
USf.W  fectants  and  whitewash. 
///Jill'  Low  -  priced.  Literature 
FREE.  D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 
23  Main  St.  Utica  2.  New  York. 


POULTRY  FEED  CART  — 


Here  is  a  photograph  of  a  cart  which  has 
saved  me  many  steps  on  my  chicken  farm. 
It  is  made  of  an  oil  drum,  two  bicycle 
wheels,  and  some  pieces  of  pipe  and 
iron  which  were  welded.  The  cart  holds 
200  pounds  of  mash  or  250  pounds  of 
scratch. — Edward  Tracy,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

HOMEMADE  WATER 
FOUNTAIN 

Take  an  old  milkcan  and  make  a 
1/16  inch  hole  1/16  inch  from  the  top 
of  the  can.  Now  take  the  can  cover, 
make  the  same  size  hole  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  top  of  the  can  cover. 
Then  fill  with  water  and  tip  it  bottom- 
side  up  to  that  the  water  will  run  in  the 
can  cover  until  it  gets  full. — Malcolm 
Hall,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

—  A.A.  - 

SHARPENING  FENCE 
POSTS 

The  easiest,  quickest  way  to  sharpen 
wooden  fence  posts  is  by  using  a  buzz 
saw.  Hold  the  post  with  one  end  across 
the  end  of  the  saw  table,  pointing  to¬ 
wards  the  teeth.  Make  six  or  eight  cuts 
around  the  end  of  the  post  so  it  is 
sharp  and  round.  It  does  a  good  job 
quickly.  One  man  can  sharpen  40  posts 
an  hour. — L.  J.  H .,  Vt. 

—  A.A.  — 

TO  UNROLL  RARRED 
WIRE 

To  unroll  barbed  wire,  I  lay  a  disc 
blade  on  the  ground  with  the  concave 
side  down.  The  spool  of  barbed  wire  is 
placed  on  top  of  the  disc,  and  I  drive 
an  iron  rod  or  stake  down  through  the 
spool  and  the  hole  in  the  disc  and  into 
the  ground  far  enough  to  anchor.  The 
wire  unrolls  very  easily  by  hand  or 
tractor. — C.  E.  Swender,  Iowa. 

—  A.A.  — 

GOOD  INSURANCE 

Nail  tin  cans  by  your  bam  entrances. 
Insist  on  all  hired  help  leaving  pipes 
or  cigarette  butts  there  on  entering, 
and  do  so  yourself. — Harold  L.  Palmer, 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

—  A.A.  — 

RAG  HOLDER 

JL/he$£  Afa/L5  foe 


Act  Notv! 

Order  Your  One-Man  Lightweight 

PRECISION 

POWER  CHAIN  SAW 


TODAY 


This  is  the  new  type  ”3”  32”  PRECISION 
Straight  Bar  Portable  Chain  Saw,  and 
can  be  used  by  one  or  two  men  for  cross 
cutting  or  felling  any  type  of  wood. 
Four  other  types  of  Precision  Saws  are 
also  manufactured  using  the  same 
motor.  All  attachments  are  inter¬ 
changeable  at  small  extra  cost. 

Over  2000  Precision  Power  Chain  Saws 
now  in  operation  throughout  Canada 
and  the  United  States  all  using  the 
well  known  and  reliable  3%  H.P. 
PRECISION  Air  Cooled  2-cycle  Motor. 
Full  particulars  on  request.  Prompt 
delivery. 

PRECISION  PARTS  Limited 

2023-2025  Aylmer  St.,  Montreal 


Makes  Repair  Work  Easy! 


WELD  any  metal  in  any  gauge  or  weight 
— from  sheet  to  motor  blocks.  BUILD 
your  own  stanchions,  steel  gates,  power 
rakes,  hay  loaders,  conveyors.  BRAZE 
water  tanks,  pipes,  sheet  metal.  SOLDER 
radiators,  wiring,  leaky  fuel  cans,  milk 
cans.  HARD  SURFACE  plowshares,  cul¬ 
tivator  bits,  shovels. 

Only  Forney  Has  All  These  Features 

Weather-proof  case.  Fire-proof  construc¬ 
tion.  Proper  voltage  rating  for  each  heat 
stage — reduces  splatter,  gives  more  effi¬ 
cient  operation.  Face  of  welder  shows 
correct  size  of  rod  to  use  with  each 
heat  stage.  All  electrical  connections 
brazed  or  welded.  It’s  built  to  last! 
Fully  equipped — ready  to  use. 

FORNEY  MFG.  CO. 

FORT  COLLINS  20  COLO. 

" Pioneer  in  Farm  Welding " 


R  I  LC  O 


STURDY 

WIND 

RESISTANT 


MODERN 
EASY  TO 
ERECT 


RAFTERS 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

PlirO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

IMlw  224  Conyngham  Ave.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

ATWOOD'S 


For  samples  and  price  lists 
At  bargain  prices.  Write 

92  Washington  St. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FARMS-GAS  STATIONS  2F0S  Lef.liU 

down.  75  acres  equipped,  $7200.  100  acres  equioped, 

$13,500.  200  acres,  tourists  home.  farm.  Terms. 

Write — Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
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>  Dr.  Salsbury’s 

REN-O-SAL 

Drinking  Water  Medicine 


GIVES  YOUR  CHICKS 

FASTER  GROWTH 


Dr.  Salsbury’s  Ren-O-Sal  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  gives  your  chicks  these  tonic 
benefits:  faster  growth,  quicker 
■maturity,  earlier  egg  production,  when 
used  with  customary  feeds.  Easy  to 
use;  safe  in  any  waterer — even  metal. 
Economical.  To  get  these  benefits  give 
your  chicks  two  Ren-O-Sal  tablets  in 
each  gallon  of  drinking  water  right  at 
the  start  and  during  their  entire  grow¬ 
ing  period. 

Also  prevents  the  spread  of  cecal 
(bloody)  coccidiosis  in  eight  tablet- 
per-gallon  doses.  Treat  on  the  first 
sign  of  an  outbreak. 

Buy  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Ren-O-Sal  when 
you  get  your  chicks.  Get  the  economy 
size  package  at  hatchery,  feed,  drug, 
other  stores. 


DR.  SALSBURY  S  LABORATORIES,  Charles  City,  Iowa 
A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Service 


^iSa/sbutyb 


REflOSRL 


Double-Purpose  DRINKING  WATER  MEDICINE 

(1)  Stimulate,  GROWTH  ...  (2)  Prevent,  CECAL  COCCIDIOSIS 


Remarkable  Results 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

“Gentlemen:  I  have  been  using  Walko 
Tablets  for  35  years  with  splendid  re¬ 
sults.  I  would  not  think  of  trying  to 
raise  Baby  Chicks  without  them.  I  also 
use  them  for  my  grown  birds  with  the 
same  satisfaction.”  Mrs.  C.  M.  Brad¬ 
shaw,  Diagonal,  Iowa. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  to¬ 
day  at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply 
dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drinking  water 
to  aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  water.  Sat¬ 
isfy  yourself  as  have  thousands  of  oth¬ 
ers  who  depend  upon  Walko  Tablets 
year  after  year  in  raising  their  baby 
chicks.  You  buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our 
risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back 
of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  postpaid 
if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  Price 
50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  400,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


RELIEVE 

Sore 


Shoulders 


KEEP  HORSE  AT  WORK 

The  best  way  to  keep  bruises, 
strains,  swellings  from  causing  ex¬ 
pensive  “lay-up”  is  to  attend  to 
them  right  away  with  Absorbine. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  Absorbine 
is  used  by  leading  veterinarians  to  help 
prevent  such  congestive  troubles  from  be¬ 
coming  permanent  afflictions.  By  speed¬ 
ing  blood  flow  to  injury  it  helps  carry  off 
congestion.  Absorbine  rubbed  on  swelling 
usually  relieves  soreness  in  a  few  hours! 

Absorbine  costs  only  $2.50  for  a  long- 
lasting  bottle.  When  Absorbine  works 
to  clear  up  injury,  as  it  has  on  many 
others,  you’ll  agree  Absorbine  is  worth 
many  times  its  cost.  At  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


The  Egg  Room  in 
Cold  Weather 

TIME  AND  temperature  are  the  two 
accepted  enemies  of  egg  quality. 
Tests  have  shown  that  the  albumen  in¬ 
dex  was  affected  the  same  when  eggs 
were  held  20  hours  at  90°  F.  as  3  days 
at  70°  F.  or  24  days  at  50°  F.  Translat¬ 
ed  into  candled  grades,  another  test  re¬ 
vealed  that  eggs  held  7  days  at  70°  F. 
graded  20%  AA,  7  days  at  58°  F.  grad¬ 
ed  68%  A  A,  4  days  at  70°  F.  graded 
74%  AA,  and  4  days  at  58°  gave 
95%  A  A. 

Humidity  has  the  effect  of  retarding 
air  cell  enlargement  and  tends  to  pre¬ 
vent  egg  shell  mottling.  These  factors 
alone  tend  to  hold  up  the  candled  grade. 
To  deliver  the  top  quality,  then,  it  is 
necessary  to  hold  the  eggs  not  over  4 
days  at  a  temperature  below  60°  F. 
and  add  some  humidity  to  the  room. 

During  the  summer  the  biggest 
battle  is  to  maintain  low  egg  temper¬ 
atures  from  the  time  the  egg  is  laid 
until  delivered.  Humidity  is  usually 
high  from  May  until  October.  Winter 
management  of  the  egg  room  is  quite 
different.  In  many  cases  the  egg  room 
is  too  cold  without  additional  heat, 
and  then  the  poultryman  runs  into  the 
real  problem  of  uneven  temperature 
and  very  low  humidity.  Whereas  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  the  natural  humidity 
is  up  to  well  over  70%  R.  H.,  as  soon 
as  the  outside  temperatures  drop  and 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  heat  in  the 
room  the  relative  humidity  drops  to 
probably  less  than  30%  in  the  room. 
This  means  rapid  drying  within  the 
room  and  coupled  with  up  and  down 
temperatures  can  result  in  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  egg  quality  in  a  very  few  days. 

To  maintain  the  best  conditions  in 
the  egg  room  during  the  winter: 

1.  Take  advantage  of  the  low  temp¬ 
erature,  but  make  some  provision  to 
maintain  the  temperatures  in  the  hold¬ 
ing  room  at  50  to  60°  F. 

2.  Extra  humidity  should  be  provided 
by  sprinkling  the  walls  or  floor. 

3.  The  eggs  should  be  allowed  to  cool 
6  to  12  hours  in  the  baskets  before 
being  packed. 

4.  Empty  egg  cases  should  be  stored 
in  a  cold  room.  Warm  egg  cases  will 
lower  the  egg  quality. 

5.  Ship  often. — J.  H.  Vondell. 

f?ALL  PULLET”  FLOCKS 

More  and  more  attention  is  being 
given  to  keeping  an  “all  pullet”  flock 
rather  than  keeping  old  hens.  In  gen- 


( Continued  on  Page  20) 


STANLEY  KIME,  Seneca  County,  New  York, 
4-H  Club  member,  with  the  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  pullet  which  won  third  place 
at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry 
Show.  While  in  New  York  City,  Stanley 
went  on  a  sight-seeing  tour,  attended 
broadcasts,  visited  Radio  City,  and  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  Stanley's  trip  to  New 
York  was  sponsored  by  the  Beacon 
Milling  Co. 


shortage  / 


answer  to  the 


amesway 


SPEEDS  BARN  WORK 


Save  up  to  40  minutes  with  a 
Jamesway  feed  truck.  One 
trip  does  the  work  of  16 
with  a  bushel  basket. 


Save  up  to  50  minutes  with  a 

Jamesway  litter  carrier. 
One  trip  equals  five  with 
a  wheelbarrow. 


Save  up  to  30  minutes  with 

Jamesway  water  cups.  No 
tank  heater  to  tend.  In¬ 
crease  production  10%. 


Save  time  with  Jamesway  auto¬ 
matic  ventilation.  No  ad¬ 
justments,  regardless  of 
weather.  Keeps  barn  drier. 


Save  up  to  30  minutes  with 
Jamesway  patented  Lever 
Stalls.  One  lever  controls 
all  the  stanchions. 


Save  4  big  ways  with  James¬ 
way  Hog  Feeders.  Cut  feed¬ 
ing  time  in  half  —  speed 
hogs  to  market. 


See  Your  Jamesway  Dealer 

Write  for  free  folder  on  how  to  save  time 
the  Jamesway.  Address  Dept.  AG-3Jf7 


Jamesway 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Oakland,  Calif. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


More  and  more  dairymen  are  calling  for 
Craine  silos.  They  want  a  silo  that  will  last 
longer,  and  do  a  better  job  of  preserving 
nutrients  in  ensiled  crops.  The  tremendous 
demand,  plus  the  fact  that  silo  materials 
are  still  short,  means  that  there  just  won’t 
be  enough  Craine  silos  to  go  around. 

But  Craine,  with  a  variety  of  wood  and 
masonry  silos,  will  still  serve  you  best! 
Write  us  your  silo  needs.  Better  do  it  now. 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 


The  LEACH  Silo  Unloader 


is  now  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc.  For 
information  on  this  time,  labor  and 
money  saver,  write: 

CRAINE,  INC. 

317  PineSt.,  Norwich,  New  York 


To  You  Who  Need  New  Silos 
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HOLD  THE  LINE 


Just  healing  a  teat  injury  is  not  enough.  To  assure  perfect 
results  you  must  hold  the  milk  duct  in  CORRECT  SHAPE 
during  healing.  Smooth,  flexible,  ivory-like  Bag  Balm  Dila¬ 
tors  are  the  only  ones  that  do  this.  They  will  not  dissolve, 
come  apart  or  slip  out  .  .  .  and  they  cannot  absorb  pU3 
infection,  or  snag  tender  tissues.  Sterilized,  packed  in  medi¬ 
cated  ointment;  60f?  at  all  stores,  or  direct. 

Dairy  Association  Company,  Inc..  Lyndonvillc,  Vermont 


SMOOTH 

FLEXIBLE 
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VIM!  That’s  what 
you  want  in  your 
chicks  for  1947!  And 
that’s  what  Bray 

Chicks  are  noted  for - vigor,  fast  growth, 

early  full  development — lots  of  drive  and 
go  to  them  ! 

They’re  good  in  other  ways,  too.  Many 
years  of  skilled  selection,  for  both  eggs 
and  meat,  make  them  real  producers.  Ask 
anyone  who  has  ever  raised  Bray  Chicks 
what  they  thought  of  them,  and  how  they 
“made  out”.  N.  Y.  Approved,  U.  S.  Pul- 
lorum  Clean. 

We  have  chicks  for  prompt  shipment 
— sexed  and  non-sexed — pure  breds, 
crosses,  and  sex-links — plenty  day- 
olds,  some  started.  Write  us  your 
requirements,  and  we'll  try  to  match 
them! 

FRED  W.  BRAY 

114  Myrtle  Ave„  Buffalo  4,  N.  Y. 


"Fine  healthy  bunch — I  am 
well  pleased." — Mrs.  Louise 
Sherrill,  Tangier,  Ind. 

"Really  beautiful  birds." — 
Al  Baer,  Buffalo  11,  N.  Y. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Pullets  Guar.  95%  Str.  Run— Pltt.—Ckls. 

Clear  Spring  Large  Type  10  ®  1?.°on 

AA  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.50  $22.50  $  2.00 

A  S.  C.  White  Leghorns -  11.50  20.50  2.00 

Rlack  Minorcas  -  [4-00  24.00  4.00 

Tlf  Redswhite  Rocks--„:::  11m  !« 

Ited -Rock  15.00  20.00  14.00 

We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady  growing  list  or  pros¬ 
perous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders  blood  - 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

Catalog  Free.  _ _ _ _ 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SiON,  Owners 
Box  51  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatches  Tues.  *  Thur.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Cat. 
We  pay  postage  Non-Sexcd  Pullets  Cockerels 

Hanson  or  Larne  Type  per 

English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns - 

Gasson  SUP.  MATING  Leghorns. 

Black  Minorcas  - 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  AAA 
Sup.  Mating  Bock -it  d  Cross.— 

N.  Hamp  Reds  (AAA  Sup.)--- 
Heavy  Mix.  $12.-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER 
$11.-100.  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Breeders  Blood 


100  per  100 

per  100 

$1 1.00 

$20.00 

2.00 

12.00 

22.00 

2.00 

.  11.00 

20.00 

2.00 

14.00 

18.00 

14.00 

17.00 

22.00 

14.00 

CH IX 

Tested 


for  B.W.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Sexing  guaranteed 
95%  Accuracy. 

C.P.  Leister  Hatchery,  BoxA,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


QOLDEN  RULE  CHICKS 
Hatched  and  Sold  by  the  Golden  Rule 

MORE  PROFITS  FROM  BETTER  CHICKS 

Ge*  off  to  a  good  start  with  Golden  Rule 
quality-bred  chicks.  The  best  cost  uo 
more  to  feed.  These  sturdy,  lively  chicks 
LIVE  mature  quickly,  respond  vigorously 
to  proper  care.  100%  live  delivery.  98% 
livability  guaranteed.  Our  23-year  old 
Balanced  Breeding  program  assures  you 
more  profits  from  bigger  egg  production, 
_ —  larger,  meatier  broilers.  Obio-U.S.  Ap¬ 
proved  Pullonun  Controlled  Hatchery.  IS  most  popinar 
breeds  Sexed  chicks  available.  Send  for  big,  colorful 
catalog  and  1947  Price  List— Today. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  52,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


100%  Live  Arriva.  Guar.  100  100  lO'J 

Hanson  or  English  S.  C  A  iSl 

White  Leghorns  - $11.00  $20.00  $  2.00 

Spec  U  S.11.0.P.  Sired  Hanson  or 
^English  S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorns—  12.00  22.00  4.00 

Barred  or  Wliite  Rocks.— - |3.00  8.00  0.00 

New  Hamp.  or  R.  1.  Reds - 13.00  8.00  0.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  12.00  18.00  10.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullet  s JDR EE  CATA¬ 
LOG  Ca-sh  or  C.  O.  D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
PARM.  Box  A  MCALISTERVILLE.  PENNSYLVANIA 


,arge  type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  A:  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  New  Hampsliire  (Direct)  Reits. 
Straight  Run  or  Sexed.  All  Breeders  Blood-tested 
and  culled — Carefully  Selected  for  heavy  weight  & 
high  production  flock  average.  Reasonable  prices. 

Shipments  every  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  free 

literature  describing  our  stock  &  hatchery. 

MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY 

Box  20,  McAlisterville,  pa..  Phone  mca.  4-r-u 

BLOODTESTED  checks 

Guar.  95%  livability  first  14  days  mi  AAA.  AA 

Grade.  PER  100  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Wh  .  HI..  Buff  Leghorns _ $10.00  $18.00  $  2.00 

Bar.  Wh.  or  Buff  Rocks - 10.00  16.00  9.00 

N  H.  Red  Red-Rox.  Rox-Red—  12.00  17.00  10.00 

AAA  Grade  add  $5.00  per  100  to  above  prices.  Pits, 
guar.  95%.  Order  direct  from  ad.  Send  cash  with 

order  or  2c  pet  chick,  bal.  C.  O.  D. 
LeVAN’SCHICKERY.  BoxA.Rt.  I.  BLOO MSB U RC.  PA. 


PULLORUM  CLEAN  POULTS  &  HATCHING  EGGS 

Hamilton  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  Domes  White 
Hollands.  Rigid  Breeders  Selection.  Exclusive  Turkey 
Hateherv.  No  Eqos  bought.  Get  our  low  prices. 
FREE  CIRCULAR. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS 

Pox  A.  Washlngtonville,  Pennsylvania 


STARTED  PULLETS: 

leghorcai,  two  weeks  to  ten  weeks.  Reserve 
veur  order. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


1  €L€CTRICALLY  HATCH6DJ 


QUALITY 
CM ICKS 


All  my  White  Leghorns  are  Penna.  State  Tube  Agglu¬ 
tination  Bloodtested  A:  all  re-actors  removed.  Ail 
New  Hamp.  Red,  Rock-Red  &  Bar.  Rocks  are  New 
Hamp.  Tube  Agglutination  bloodtested. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Will  ship  cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  109 

Smith’s  Large  Type  Wh.  Leg _ $10.00  $20.00  $  2.00 

N.  Hamp.  Reds  (Direct  New  LL) _ 16.00  22.00  13.00 

Barred  Rocks  (Direct  New  H.) _ 15.00  20.00  12.00 

Rock-Red  Cross  (Direct  New  II.) _ 15.00  20.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  (Direct  New  H.) _ 1 2.00  17.00  11.00 

Order  direct  from  ad  or  write  for  Free  Catalog  giving 

full  information  of  breeders  &  hatchery.  We  SPECIAL¬ 
IZE  in  ONE  GRADE  ONLY.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs. 
Guar.  100%  live  delivery.  ALL  CHICKS  SHIPPED 
PREPAID. 

Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


-W)UL$H  FARM!  CHICK/H 


All  Brqeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
I',ch  ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.-&  Thurs. —  Unsex’d  Pul’ts  Ck’ls 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.— Postage  Pd.  100  100  100 

Wliite  or  Brown  Leghorns _ $10.90  $20.00  $  3.00 

Black  or  Buff  Leg..  Anc _  11.00  20.00  4.00 

Barred.  White  or  Buff  Rocks _  15.00  29.00  12.00 

White  Wyand..  R.  X.  Reds,  Rod- Rocks  15.00  20.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Rock-Reds _  15.09  20.00  12.00 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns _  13.00  25.00  4.00 

Barred  Rocks.  New  Hampshircs _  18.00  25.90  15.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  26th  year. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A.  Port  Trcvorton.  Pa. 


GRAYB ILL’S  cH.«s 


POSTPAID  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Cash  or  C.  O  D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns _ $10.00  $20.00  $  2.00 

AAA  Hanson  Mating  Wh.  Leg _  12.00  22.00  2.00 

Br.  &  Wh.  Box  &  Wh.  Wyand _ 14.00  18.00  12.00 

Red-Rox  &  Rox-Red  Cross _ 14.00  (  8.00  12.00 

AAA  N.  H.  Reds  (Specials) _ 16.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  Br.  Cross  (Specials) _  16.00  22.00  12.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed -  12.00  10.00 

Sex  guar.  95%  accurate.  109%  live  arrival  guar. 

From  free  range  B.W.D.  tested  Breeders.  Hatched  in 
modem  all  Elec.  Incubators.  4  WK.  OLD  L.  WH. 
LEG.  PLTS.  shipped  Fxp  col.  40c  ea.  Order  direct 
for  prompt  shipment  or  write  for  Free  Photo  Catalog. 
C.  S.  GRAYBILL  HATCHERY.  Box  A,  Cocolamus.  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty  years  of  Breeding  and  Hatching  Experience, 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  Dost  prepaid.  Write 
for  Fit  EE  circular. 

Pullet.s  Guar.  95%  accurate  Per  109  100  100 


BIG  R.O.P.  FOUNDATION  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Grade  AA  WHITE  LEGHORNS _ $11.00  $22.00  $3.09 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns _  10.00  20.00  2.09 

White  or  Barred  Rocks _ 14.00  Heavy  Breeds 

New  Hampshires  _ 15.00  Straight  Run 

Heavy  assorted  for  broilers _ 11.00  Only. 

Less  than  100.  add  lc  per  chick.  Also  started  chicks 


CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE,  (Prop.),  Box  A.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


GRAYBILL’S 


Hatches  each  week.  Order  from  ad  or  ask  for  Free 
Catalog.  Postpaid  100%  live  del.  guaranteed. 
Graybills,  Large  Type  1 00  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ _ ..$10.00  $20.00  $  2.00 

Black  Minorcas _ 10.00  20-00  2.00 

New  Hampshires  _  16.00  22.00  12.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  W.  Rocks _ 14.00  18.00  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  _ 14.00  18.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.- 100.  All  flocks  have  been  blood- 
tested  for  B.W.D.  by  a  registered  Veterinary  under 
the  Penna.  State  Official  Agglutination  tube  method, 
reactors  removed. 

W.  D.  GRAYBILL,  Box  A.  Thompsontown,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed  Pits  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  100  100  100 

BROWN  LEGHORNS  — . $10.09  120.00  $  2.00 

Bar.  and  White  Hooks  _ 12.00  15.00  12.00 

New  Hampshire  &  it.  I.  Reds _  12.00  15.90  12.00 

N.  H.  Reels  (SPECIAL  AAA)  15.00  18.00  14.00 

Assorted  _ 10.03  13.00  10.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 


J. 

BOX 


NACi  POULTRY  FARM 

RICHFIELD 


A  HATCHERY 

PENNSYLVANIA 


— W  HITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 

Largs  Type  Breeders  Pa.  State  Bloodtested.  Also 
Started  Chicks.  Special  low  prices.  Write: 

FERSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield.  Pa. 


(  Continued,  from  Page  19 ) 
eral,  pullets  will  lay  20  per  cent  more 
eggs  than  they  will  during  the  second 
year  of  production  and  it  takes  only 
a  little  more  feed  to  raise  a  pullet  than 
it  does  to  feed  a  hen  when  she  is  molt¬ 
ing. 

Another  advantage  in  selling  year¬ 
ling  hens  is  the  lessened  danger  of  dis¬ 
ease.  It  also  permits  the  small  flock 
owner  to  avoid  mixing  pullets  and  hens 
in  the  same  house.  The  profit  from 
early  hatched  pullets  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  they  lay  more  eggs  in  the 
fall  when  prices  are  high  than  old  hens 
lay. 

—  A. A.  — 

DON’T  TAKE  A  CHANCE 

It  takes  more  than  a  -well-bred  chick 
and  a  good  feed  to  make  a  profit-pro¬ 
ducing  pullet.  Her  surroundings  while 
she  is  growing  also  must  be  right.  Un¬ 
favorable  environment  and  lack  of  su¬ 
pervision  while  they  are  growing  can 
result  in  delinquencies  among  pullets 
just  as  they  do  among  human  juveniles. 

Within  the  brooder  house,  overcrowd¬ 
ing  is  an  all  too  common  fault.  Cocci- 
diosis  is  encouraged  by  such  conditions, 
while  the  habit  of  feather-pulling  and 
even  cannibalism  may  be  formed.  Out¬ 
side  the  brooder  house,  danger  to  the 
future  well-being  of  the  pullets  lies 
chiefly  in  contaminated  soil  and  the 
presence  af  adult  chickens  in  nearby 
buildings. 

Pullets  may  look  healthy  and  well 
grown  when  you  put  them  in  the  laying 
house  next  fall,  but  don’t  be  surprised 
if  many  of  them  die  before  spring  from 
paralysis,  blindness  or  big  livers  if  their 
first  few  weeks  as  chicks  were  spent 
so  close  to  a  laying  flock  that  the  elu¬ 
sive  leukosis  infection  could  find  its 
way  to  the  chicks  from  the  adults. 
And  don’t  be  surprised  if  egg  produc¬ 
tion  never  reaches  the  75  or  80  per  cent 
mark  that  your  neighbors  boast  about 
if  your  pullets  picked  up  round  worms 
from  a  range  which  previous  flocks 
had  polluted. 

—  A.A.  — 

WHEN  WOMEN  BEY  EGGS 

H.  P.  Hood  and  Sons,  milk  distribu¬ 
tors  in  the  Boston  market,  recently 
made  a  survey  to  find  the  preferences 
of  New  England  housewives  when  they 
buy  eggs.  Here’s  what  the  survey 
showed : 

QUALITY — A  decided  preference  for 
the  best  quality  irrespective  of  the 
price. 

SIZE — 79%  prefer  Large  eggs,  while 
ten  per  cent  want  Extra  Large. 

USE — 88%  use  eggs  for  both  eating 
and  cooking,  and  most  of  them  use  the 
same  grade  for  both  purposes. 
SEASONALITY — 87%  buy  as  many 
eggs  during  the  summer  as  during  the 
other  seasons. 

AMOUNT  OF  PURCHASE— 95%  buy 

eggs  at  least  once  a  week,  the  average 
being  one  and  eight-tenths  dozens.  The 
amount  of  income  apparently  exerts 
only  a  minor  influence  on  the  amount 
of  eggs  a  family  consumes. 

EGG  COLOR — Although  New  England¬ 
ers  are  supposed  to  prefer  brown  eggs, 
the  Hood  study  showed  52%  of  the 
housewives  have  no  color  preference, 
and  46%  like  brown  eggs. 

These  facts  are  further  proof  that 
the  poultryman  who  continues  to  make 
money  and  stay  in  the  business  over  the 
next  few  years  will  be  the  one  who 
puts  emphasis  on  a  quality  product. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


We  are  direct  importer*  of  Barron  Leg. 
horns.  Large  Hens  mated  with  males 

from  R.O.P  Hens.  Straight  Run  $10.00  &  $11.00 

per  100.  Pullets  $20.00  &  $22.00  per  100. 

Cockerels  $2.00  per  100. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


ft  A  U  Y  Bos  Qua,,tv  Bloodtested  Chleks. 

I  %r!!tSV3.  Leading  purebreeds  and  Cross¬ 
breeds.  Healthy,  well  hatched.  Reasonably  priced. 
FTompt  shipment.  Catalogue. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


HILLPOT 
\QUALITYi 
XTURKEYS# 
\  CHICKS# 
Xducks#  « 


Large  Hanson  White  Leghorns,  producers  of  Premium 
White  Eggs.  From  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation  &  early  order  discount.  100%  live  del.  Post  Pd. 

STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY 
H.  M.  Leister,  Owner.  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


SUNNY  SLOPE  CHICKS 

Shipped  Prepaid  Parcel  Pst  Str.  Pits.  Ckls 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  W’hite  Leghorns - »  9.50  $19.00  $4.0(1 

Barred  Hocks  _  11.50 — 16.00  12.00 

White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  _ 12.00  16.50  12.50 

Special  N  H.  Reds  direct  from  N.  E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Special  Rock- Red  Cross  direct  from  N  E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks  _ 8.00  12.00  6.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice.  $5.50  per  100.  Better 
Chicks  mean  itettei  Profits.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 
Sexing  95%  guar.  Order  today.  Folder  Free. 

Sunny  Slope  Hatchery.  Dept.  A,  Thompsontown,  Pa. 
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NOW  MAILABLE! 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
USROP  Baby  Cockerels  &  Pullets 
from  daughters  of  USROM 

DAMS  AND  SIRES. 

Also  U.  S.  Certified  Chicks 
&  Hatching  Eggs. 

Send  for  free  catalog  today! 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm 

Route  1,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


TRUTT’S  BABY  CHICKS 


Prompt  Shipment.  190  100  100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsexed  Pullets  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White.  Leghorns _ $  9.50  $19.00  $  3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks _  11.50  16.00  12.00 

Spec.  N.H.  Reds  (Direct  from  NE)__  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Assorted  Chicks  _  8.00  12.00  8.00 

Assorted  Chicks  our  choice  $5.50-190.  All  Breeders 
Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  &  egg  production.  C;  i 
or  C.O.D.  Sexing  95%. 

TRUTT'S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  A,  Hummels  Wharf.  Penna. 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St. Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

Special  Kr»g.  White  Leghorns _ $11.00  $20.00  $  3.00 

U.S.  R.O.P  Sired  Leghorns _ 12.00  22.00  4.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks _ 13.00  18.00  10.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Reds _ 13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds _  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  q^edTY  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

AH  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100  100  100 

Br.  Rox.  Rd-Rox  &  Rox-gd.  Cr.— $13.00  $20.00  $13.00 

White  Rocks  _ _  15.00  22.00  13.00 

New  Hampshires  _  13.00  20.00  12.00 

Extra  Quality  WTf.  Leghorns _ 14.00  25.00  _ 

Super  Quality  New  Hamps _  15.00  22.00  - 

H.  Mix  $11.  S.  C.  Wh.  Log _  12.00  23.00  3.00 

F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian,  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


100%  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  STR.  PLTS.  CKLS. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  109 

Special  Mating  Wliite  Leghorns _ $11.00  $21.00  $  3.00 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns -  10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rox  &  Reds _ 13.00  14.00  12.00 


H.  Mix  $10.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Free  Cir.  Postpaid. 

Niemond’s  Poultry  Farm.  McAlisterville.  Pa.,  R.  I- 


ROSELAWN  CHICKS 

100%  Live  del.  Guar.  100  100  1 00 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . -$  9.00  $19.00  $  2.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Minorcas _ 10.00  20.00  3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks _  11.00  18.00  9.00 

N.  H.  Reds.  Buff  Orps _  12.00  19.00  9.00 

Pits.  95%  accurate.  Also  started  chicks  at  little 
extra  cost.  Write  for  prices.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
ROSELAWN  CHICK  FARM.  Dept.A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICK 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  100  100  199 

Hanson  Sired  White  Leghorns — $11.00  $21,00  $  2.0JJ 

Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks  R.  1.  Reds _ 17-00  17.00  IJ-JJJJ 

N.  H,  Red",  Rock-Red  Cross _  13.00  18.00  ll-W 

Heavy  Mix  $10.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100%  live  de- 
guaranteed.  Order  Direct  or  Write  for  Free  Circular 
COUNTRY  HATCHERY  Box  91,  McAlistend!!*,  Fa 
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REDBI RD 


BRED  TO  PRODUCE 

ALL  BREEDERS  STATE-PULLORUM 


TESTED-NO  REACTORS 

Scientific  breeding  methods  followed, 
including  trapnesting  and  pedigreeing. 
Redbird  Farm  chicks  are  the  result  of 
35  years  of  careful  breeding.  Hatched 
from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm, 
they  are  bred  to  meet  high  demands — 
EARLY  MATURITY,  heavy  production  of 
LARGE  EGGS,  PRIME  QUALITY  MEAT. 

98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 

First  Four  Weeks  on  Champion 
Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 

R.  I.  REDS:  Our  original  strain,  of¬ 
ficial  record  of  334  eggs  in  year. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES:  Our  own  au¬ 
thentic  strain,  bred  for  meat  and  eggs. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 
REDBIRD  FARM,  Rte.  17,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


HALL  BROTHERS' 

Are  bred  from  high  pro¬ 
ducers  and  inherit  the  traits 
to  raise  your  profits  by  pro¬ 
ducing  more  eggs  and 
meat.  Our  free  catalog 
will  tell  you  more  about 
Hall  Brothers’  Chicks  — 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 

HALL  BROTHERS 
HATCHERY,  IN 

Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn. 


v<ui  neiii  You  Earn  Better  Profit! 

1.  23  years’  Balanced  Breeding  4.  Lots  of  Big, 

^Just  One  Breed.  Quality  Egga. 

2.  Big  Birds — High  Vigor.  8.  Good  Type  anti 

3.  Fast  Growth— Even_  Color. 

Feathering 


IWRITE  FOfl^ 


Y  M-OG 


TODAY i 


Get  the  full  facts  about 
our  N.H.,  U.S.  Pullorum 
Clean  stock.  Write 


youL-s 

caossel 

'f^or 

Paces. 


MOUL'S  POULTRY  FARM 


boxQ 

EXETER.  N.H 


i  Wayside  Farm  — 

bubTeSss  R.  I.  REDS 

also  BARRED  CROSSBREDS 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

5,000  large  vigorous  healthy  breeders 
with  an  ancestral  background  of  prof¬ 
itable  egg  production  spanning  a  period 
ot  more  than  20  years. 

Baby  chicks  available  every  week. 
Sexing  service  in  both  Reds  and  Cross 
breds. 

Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  on 
request. 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  i  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  M  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


FOUNDED  ON  OUTSTAND¬ 
ING  R.  O.  P.  BLOODLINES 

You’ll  find  a  surprising  amount 
of  vitality  and  productivity  in 
Mapes  three  pure  breeds  and  two 
crosses.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock 
Cross  and  Rock-Red  Cross.  All  breeding  flocks  N.Y.- 
U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Passed,  mated  to  select 
R.O.P.  males.  Write  for  descriptions  and  prices. 
MAPESPOULTRY  FARM,  BoxA  Rt.l,  Newburgh, N.Y. 


from  high  record  trapnested, 
bloodtested  stock;  imported  and 
red  this  strain  for  30  years.  Sex- 
d  or  Unsexed  chicks.  Free  circular. 


DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
Rt.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BABY  AND  STARTED  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested.  All  Commercial  R.  I.  REDS,  N  H. 
REDS.  ROCK  CROSS.  WHITE  ROCKS. 

Year  around  service.  Circulars  and  Prices. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


BABCO^jjfSTcHiai 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


LEADING  ALL  PENS 
IN  U.  S.  THIS  YEAR 


Dp  to  tho  end  of  November,  1946,  we 
wore  leading  all  pens,  all  breeds,  all 
egg  laying  tests.  This  Babcock  pen  of 
White  Leghorns  at  Western  New  York 
had  laid  737  eggs  and  773.15  points  to 
date  or  92%  production  and  average 
egg  size  of  25  oz.  per  doz.  Will  this 

new  pen  continue  to  lead?  Probably  not.  Babcock>s  Wor|d  Record  Eggs.  ,4366  Point,  5|  weeks. 

ORD  <  YOUR  1947  BABCOCK  CHICKS  NOW  Ordor  straight  run,  pullets,  or  cockerels — 95%  accu- 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Rhode  Island  Reds  White  Cross 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 


Red-Rock  Cross  racy  guaranteed  on  sexed  chicks. 

NEW  1947  CATALOG 

Our  new  1947  catalog  describes  our  stock  in  detail  and 
explains  how  we  have  built  up  our  strain  of  White 


Wo  have  already  booked  a  large  number  of  orders  for  Leghorns.  It  shows  the  pedigree  of  our  world  record 
1947,  but  just  the  same  if  you  send  us  your  order  pen  and  tells  how  their  blood  lines  are  passed  on  to 
now  we  can  supply  you  with  chicks  on  almost  any  the  White  Leghorn  chicks  you  receive  from  us.  Write 
date  you  want  delivery. 


for  this  catalog  today. 


BABCOCK 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  30  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


FOR  MORE  EGGS  AND  MEAT.  CLEMENTS’  CHICKS  are  bred  especi¬ 
ally  to  produce  more  and  larger  eggs  and  quick  development  of 
solid  meat.  Every  CLEMENTS’  CHICK  inherits  all  the  money  mak¬ 
ing  characteristics  which  mean  profits  for  you.  CLEMENTS  sensational 
Clem-Cross  sex-linked  pullets,  Clements  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Barred 
Cross  are  all  proven  profit  makers.  Maine-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  today 
for  catalog.  Order  CLEMENTS’  CHICKS  and  be  sure  of  top  quality. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Box  24,  Winterport,  Maine 


HATCHES  EVERY  WEEK 
YEAR  AROUND 

V.  S.  New  Jersey  APPROVED 

1,800,000  Eggs 
Hatching  Capacity- 
Prompt  Reliable  Service 

..  -  . - ,  - — - — .w  ™.  u.w.  w..*.u,ww  wuajri  No  order  too  small  or  too  Urge 

WEN E  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  4-C,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


specialized  Flocks  for  BROILERS ,  ROASTERS 
R.  O.  P.  Sired  Chicks  for  EGGS 

Chicks  for  the  commercial  poultry  farmer — who  supplies  fancy 
quality  eggs  and  meat  to  his  buyers — demands  an  extra  profit 
for  extra  livability,  early  maturity  and  top-grade  quality. 

Replacement  Guarantee  on  All  Matings,  write  for  details.  More  2-to- 

6-yr.-old  HEN  BREEDERS  mated  to  R.O.P.  Males  (200-300  egg 
dams)  than  any  other'N.  J.  plant.  4  competitively  priced  matings. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Leading  pure  or  crossbreeds,  and  Wene 
U.S.  Copyrighted  specialty  chicks.  Mail  card  for  CATALOG  today  I 


PUNNYBROOK 


^PROFIT-BRED 


CHICKS 


All  Breeders  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  Baby  Chicks — Started  Pullets — 
Sexed  Pullets.  Sunnybrook  Chicks  do 
live,  mature  fast  and  lay  heavy 

New  Hampshires,  White  Legnorns, 
Barred  Rocks  White  Rocks.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Crosses.  Wr.te  for 
free  folder  and  new  low  prices. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms 
A.  Howard  Fingar 
Box  A.  Phone  504  Hudson,  N  t 


BABY  CHICKS 

Specializing  in 

RED-ROCK  CROSS  -  R.  I.  REDS 

SAND  HILL  FARMS 

C.  W.  WIGHTMAN 
ALMOND,  N.  Y. 
Modern  All  Electric  Hatchery. 
ALL  EGGS  we  set  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  own  farms. 
FREE  Circular 


^Utii  yean! 

BUCK  UP  YOUR  PROFITS  WITH 

BUCK’S  CHICKS 

TOP  QUALITY  BRED  FOR  PROFITS 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  PASSED 
Early  order  discount 
BARRED  ROCKS  BARRED  CROSSES 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Van  Duzer*  Poultry  Farm 

SUGAR  LOAF,  N.  Y.  Box  37A 

Tel.  Chester  31 


THE  "MAINE"  THING 

Henley's  Barred  Cross  chicks  have  all  the 
size  and  quality  that  scientific  breeding 
can  give.  The  "Maine"  thing  is  the  sturdy 
livability  demanded  by  the  state's  rigor¬ 
ous  "broiler  climate".  Also  Reds,  Rocks, 
and  Sex-linked.  Catalog. 

HENLEY'S  HATCHERY 

Box  CH  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 


C/te&teA,  YatteAi  CJUx\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


CASH  OK  C.  0.  D.  Non  Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

S.  C.  Hanson  or  109  100  100 

Gasson  Special  Mated  White  Leg__$ll.00  $22.00  $  2.00 
Large  Type  S.  0.  White  Leghorns.  10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar.  A  Wh.  llocks  &  K.  J.  Beds.  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  &  N.  H.  lteds 15.00  20.00  12.00 

Heavy- Mixed  _ _  10.00  _  10.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Post-Paid.  Sexing  Guaran¬ 
teed  96%  accurate,  order  direct  or  Write  for  Catalog. 

CHESTCR  VALLEY  HATCHERY 
.  Bex  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Aariculturist. 


Leaders  for  10  years  among  New  Hampshire  R.O.P. 
breeders,  averaging  243  eggs  per  bird  qualifying.  N.H., 
U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean  stock,  above  average 
in  body  weight.  For  details  and  prices  on  Nedlar 
Hamps  and  crosses,  write 

NEDLAR  FARMS 

E.  N.  LARRABEE,  Box  E,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
eggs.  2,000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM.  MILFORD.  MASS 


•  Kerr’s  lively  chicks  are  bred  for 
extra  growth,  extra  eggs  extra  large, 
to  bring  you  extra  profits.  Add  some 
Kerr  chicks  to  your  flock  this  year. 

Kerr’s  1 20,000  sturdy  breeders  are 
blood-tested  every  year  for  BWD 
(Pullorum)  by  slow-tuhe  agglutina¬ 
tion  method.  240-acre  breeding  farm. 

Weekly  hatches;  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Special  discount  on 
advance  orders.  Dependable  service 
for  39  years. 

" Have  50  hens  raised  from 
your  day-old  chicks.  They  are 
wonderful  layers.”--  Maine. 

•  Write  or  call  for  Free 
Poultry  Raiser’s  Guide 
and  price-list,  or  visit 
nearest  branch  office. 


NEW  YORK  CONN.  PENNA. 

Kingston  Danbury  Lancastar 

East  Syracuse  new  JERSEY  Dunmora 
Binghamton  Paterson  Reading 

Middletown  Woodbury 
Schenectady  Jamesburg  Dept.  21 

21  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N. 


Kerr  Chickeries 


.WHITF/rtOn 

|  BABY  *  *  O  KR 

k  CHICKS...*  18*  100 

■  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 


used  are  from  My  Own 
100%  State  Tested  (B.W.D. 
free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOL- 
MAN'S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY 
MATURITY.  Profitable  EGG 
YIELD.  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters 
or  market  eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED, 
ONE  GRADE,  the  BEST,  at 
ONE  PRICE 


TOLMAH 


Dept  B 

ROCKLAHD 

MASS. 


Bred  for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for 
our  large  catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our 
Farm  and  Breeders.  Unsexed  $10.  &  $11.-100; 
Pits.  $20.  &  $22.-100:  Ckls.  $3.-100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  BoxA.  Richfield,  Pa. 


HOESTED  POULTRY  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved.  Officially  Pul- 
iorum  Clean.  New  Hampshires,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  White  Rock,  Barred  Rock,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  Crosses.  Sexed,  Pullets  and  Cock¬ 
erels. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  price  list. 
HUESTED'S  HATCHERY,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  largo  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  21st  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Non-Sexed  Chicks  $10.  &  $11  per 
100.  Pullets  $20.  &  $22.  per  100.  Cockerels  $2.  per 
100.  Postage  Paid.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  37  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS;  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns  $13.00  per  100.  Special  New  England 
N.  II.  Reds  $15.00  per  100.  All  from  State  lube  tested 
breeders.  Hatching  weekly.  Order  now. 

WEST  DENTON  HATCHERY 
Phone  140  Denton,  Maryland 


BEST  ANCONA  CHICKS 

"The  breed  with  the  atomic  laying  power.”  Catalog  free. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  Richfield  10,  Pa. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  >/2  inch  sinqle  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  orders  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

March  15  Issue  ...Closes  March  1. 

April  5  Issue _ Closes  March  15. 

April  19  Issue  . Closes  April  5. 

May  3  Issue . Closes  April  19 


HOLSTEIN 


ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM 

Offers  for  sale  botn  Carnation  and  Pathfinder  bred  bull 
calves  from  high  record  Carnation  daughters.  Sires,  Car¬ 
nation  Homestead  Hazelwood  Pioneer  Pathfinder  Fobes. 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y. 

CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 

Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5  E.  B.  RYAN  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 

BULLS  and  females,  all  ages,  many  by 
extra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders  of 
choice  Holsteins  for  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

close  to  freshening.  Rag  Apple  breeding, 
\.VSVV<9  ant)  Wjth  high  test.  A  granddaughter  of 
Montvic  Posch  Chieftain,  bred  to  grandson  of 
Lochinvar.  Accredited  and  listed.  Ten  miles  from 
Peace  Bridge.  Will  deliver. 

HOWARD  J.  FRETZ 

Stevensville,  Ont.,  Canada 

r/\n  caic.  8  large  Reg.  Holstein  heifers  due 
rwrK  JHLC,  Feb  &  March  with  first  calves. 
Yearling  Reg.  Holstein  bull.  His  dam  and  sire’s  dam 
average  690.5  |b.  Fat.  A  few  Reg.  calves.  Herd 

accredited  &  vaccinated. 

LONERGAN  BROS. 

Phone  20-J  Homer,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY 


FOR  SALE:  Bull  calf  dropped  August  1946. 
Dam  is  full  sister  to  Peerless  Margo  18501  lb. 
M,  1 01  3  lb.  F,Jr.  3  yr.  old  and  Peerless  Margold 
17004  lb.  M,  843  lb.  F,  Sr.  4  yr.  old.  Sire  has 
11  A.  R.  daughters  and  is  a  son  of  Langwater 
Vagabond  43  A.  R.  daughters  and  Bright  Lad's 
Frances  Rose  14377  lb.  M  738  lb.  F  AA.  Full 
information  gladly  supplied. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  NEW  YORK 


BULL  CALF  born  Dec.  16,  1946.  Sired  by 
a  son  of  McDonald  Farms  Dauntless  first  13 
daughters  average  10,150  lb.  M  457  lb.  F  at 
2  yrs.  age.  Calf's  dam  produced  13,109  lb. 
M  709.6  lb.  F  at  5  yrs.  age  DHIA— sire's  dam 
15361.5  lb.  M  735.7  lb.  F.  Cl.  AA.  Pedigree  & 
price  sent  on  reauest. 

WYCHMERE  FARMS 

Lake  Road,  Ontario.  N  Y. 

|  JERSEY  | 

FOR  SALE-JERSEYS 

Fresh.  Young  cows  and  first  calf  heifers. 
Accredited,  vaccinated. 

FENN  GODDARD 

R.  1,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE 


BROOKSIDE  FARM  AYRSHIRES 
7  yearling  heifers,  sired  by  Grandson  of 
Lynston  Douglas.  Good  producing  dams. 
Calfhood  vac.  Over  stocked,  must  sell. 
Price  reasonable.  _  ,  „ 

J.  S.  BARBER,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 


1  HAIRY  CATTLE  | 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


r _ _ _  p.  •  „  _  200  to  500  cows  and  heif- 

FoilCy  Doiry  CQtTl©els  on  hand  at  all  times, 
■j  50  to  100  high  class  mated  teams 

"Or 5eS.  singles,  seconds  and  saddle  horses 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC. 

PHONE  6471  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

Close  and  Fresh  Cows:  KK 

build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No  sales 
on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  5,  Phone  2015 

HOLSTEINS  OR  GUERNSEYS 

If  in  need  of  quality  dairy  cattle.  Fresh, 
Springers  or  Heifers,  write  or  wire 
J.  P.  DOBERSTIEN,  CLOVERBELT  CATTLE  CO. 
Dorchester,  Wise.  Tel.  81-11 


ARERDEEN-ANGUS 


SEVERAL  EXCELLENT,  well  bred  cows  and  heifers, 
some  sired  by  a  son  of  Repeater  of  Wheatland, 
9  1st  prize,  la..  Ind.,  Kan.,  Mo..  N.  Y..  and  Fort 
Worth.  2  young  bulls. 

Certified  Lenroc  Seed  Oats. 

CLAYTON  C.  TAYLOR 

Lawtons,  New  York 


| _ HAY7 _ j 

For  Sale:  Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

All  grades.  Will  deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

R.  D.  4,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y.  Telephone  47-282 


HAY;  a!|  grades,  timothy  and  mixed 
grasses;  truckloads  or  carloads.  Also  peanut 
shells  or  straw  for  bedding. 

E.  P.  SAilTH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


;i 


PUREBRED  YORKSHIRES  registered  in  buyer's 
name.  Canadian,  English  and  Swedish  blood 
lines.  Young  boars,  bred  gilts,  weanlings. 
Guaranteed  satisfaction.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

CHURCHSIDE  FARM 

Lunenburg,  Ont.,  Canada 


REGISTERED  QIC's 

Booking  orders  for  pigs  of  either  sex  for 
July  delivery. 

HOWARD  BEEBE 

Deposit,  New  York 

CRESCENT  RIDGE  FARM 

Pure-bred  Berkshire  weanling  pigs  from  a  litter  of  12 
sired  by  a  son  of  Independant  Stylemaster.  Priced 
right  and  ready  to  go. 

LESLIE  M.  MERWIN  &  SON 
Fillmore,  New  York 


REGISTERED  Hampshire  fall  service  boars.  These 
boars  are  outstanding — thick,  deep,  short  legged, 
broad  backs,  short  noses.  They  are  the  smooth,  easy 
feeding  type. 

A.  G.  SINSEBAUGH  ^  ^  v 

Bonnie  View  Farm/  Elm  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PIGS  AND  SHOATS:  &ed  w"^  a0^ailaPb& 

$10  to  $11  each.  Castrated,  scrum  only-  vaccinated, 
crated  F.O.B.  express  here.  Mostly  P.  China  and 
Berkshire  crosses.  Few  C.  White  and  Durocs.  Grain 
fed  pigs.  Customers  report  9  out  of  10  live  and  grow 
big.  Selected  breeders  $1  each  extra.  Shoats  30-50 
lbs.  $15  to  $18  ea.  by  truck.  Send  check,  m.  o. 
or  C.0.0.  on  approval.  Order  direct  2  wks.  ahead, 
stating  substitute  breed.  Conn,  requires  permit  from 
Hartford  with  order  plus  50c  extra  vacc.  fee.  Live 
off  the  farm.  Mail  order  to 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT.  CHESWOLD.  DELA. 


HOGS 


A  1C  C  ST.  BERNARDS  and  COCKER  SPANIELS. 
Crossbred  Collie-Shcpherd.  Pets  &  cowdogs.  Wormed. 
Distemper  vaccinated.  Ship  anywhere.  Puppy  Plan 
without  cash.  Bernard  &  Spaniel  stud  service. 

MRS.  E.  GLADSTONE 

Andes,  N.  Y.  Tel.  36 


PUPS  TRAINED  —  ANY  BREED 

For  proper  nouse,  street,  and  auto  behavior  and  better 
companions,  best  of  care  and  food.  3-6  mos.  pre¬ 
ferred  age.  Write  for  particulars  giving  age  and  breed 
of  pup  you  have. 

ELLITTONA  KENNELS 

Wheelock.  Vermont 

BEAUTIFUL  GOLDEN  SABLE  COLLIES 

Also  Eng<ish  Shepherd  white  collie  pups  bred  from 
actual  working  parents,  fine  heel  working  stock,  highest 
degree  of  intelligence.  Your  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  F.  ALDRICH 

R.  D.  3,  Concord,  N.  H. 

PURE  SNOW  WHITE  POLICE  PUPS 

Males,  others  black  with  grey  —  $25.00 
and  $30.00. 

E.  A.  FOOTE,  Unionville,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Port  Jervis  33-861 


HOUNDS,  COON/  FOX ,  BEAGLES 
$20.  Farm,  watch,  rat  dogs,  $3 
DAWSON,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 

|  SEEDS  | 

HYBRID  SEED  CORN  Cornell  29-3,  34-53  and 
35-5  Certified  Hybrid  seed  corn;  Viciand  Oats, 
Alpha  Barley,  Whipple's  Yellow  Sweet  corn. 
Perry  marrow  beans. 

Write  us  tor  additional  information. 

JERRY  A.  SMITH  &  SONS 
Ludlowvilie,  N.  Y.  Phone  Poplar  Ridge  3610 


CRESCENT  RIDGE  FARM 

Certified  Katahdin  seed  potaioes  grown  from  Founda¬ 
tion  stock.  Total  disease  less  than  '/2  of  1%  in  field 
inspection.  Average  yield  on  20  acres  450  bushels 
per  acre. 

LESLIE  M.  MERWIN  &  SON 
Fillmore,  New  York 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

RUSSET  RURALS;  KATAHDINS;  SEBAGOS 
H.  L.  HODNETT  AND  SONS 
Fillmore,  New  York 

|  FARMS  FOR  SALE  | 

TWO  60A  FARMS 

2  sets  barns,  poultry  house,  4-ear  garage, 
9  room  house,  elec,  vapor  heat,  bath, 
fireplace,  steel  roofs,  unlimited  water 
supply.  13  acres  woods,  rest  cultivated, 
hard  road,  milk  route,  school. 

DAVID  BAKER,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

|  EQUIPMENT  | 

POD  C  A  |  p.  1945  John  Bean  10  row  tractor 
rwn  mounted  potato  sprayer.  Used 

one  season.  At  reasonable  price. 

ALFRED  CAVALLARO 

R.  F.  D.  4,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  New  John  Deere  D  tractor. 
Horsepower  38-42. 

CHARLES  BARNARD 

Albion,  R.  3,  New  York 


FOR  SALE:  Myers  Orchard  Sprayer,  with 
power  takeoff,  300  gal.  tank,  20  gal.  per 
minute  pump  with  filler  hose.  On  steel. 
CARMEL  FARM 

Middletown.  N,  Y,  Tel,  74255 


FOR  SALE;  Truck  mounted  potato  sprayer. 
Iron  Aae  trailer  sprayer.  Both  in  werkina 
condition.  No  reasonable  offer  refused.  Will 
deliver. 

HARRY  PETERSON,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 


[ 


POULTRY 


RICHQUALITY 


LEGHORNS 
REDS 

OUR  36th  YEAR.  12,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns 

LARGE  BIRDS— LARGE  EGGS 
LARGE  PROFITS 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

B  O  D  I  N  E 

IS  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 
24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG  BOX  20,  New  York 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  FROM 

DRYDEN  SPRINGS  FARM 

will  live  and  lay  plenty  of  large  white  eggs. 

Walter  H.  Schait  Owner,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

VANCREST  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

AND  SEX-LINKS 

Bred  for  livability  egg  and  broiler  produc¬ 
tion.  Contest  proven.  N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
VANCREST  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 

you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  vou  what  they  will  do  for  you. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A. 

Ithaca,  New  York 

NATHAN  BREEDING  FARM 

LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS, 
CROSSES 

Bred  especially  for  livability  and  production. 
Old  Hen  Matings.  Pedigreed  ancestry.  For 
strong,  healthy,  profitable  stock— order  from 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm 

Box  400,  CUDDEBACKVILLE,  N.  Y. 

This  year  the  trend  is  to 
LAYERS 

ORDER  TODAY 

A  post  card  brings  Free  folder,  "How  to 
Boost  Profits".  If  you  haven't  received 
yours,  better  hurry. 

Mosher  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 
R.  7,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

^THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 
folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 


BOX  A 


CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Barred  Cross. 

THEY  LIVE  -  THEY  LAY  -  THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

Box  C  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

Springbrook  Poultry  Farm 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Noted  for  thqir  Profit  Making  Ability.  High  livability, 
high  egg  production,  large  body  size  and  robust  vigor 
make  them  your  choice.  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Older  early  while  low  prices 
are  in  effect, 

DONALD  E.  KUNEY 

Route  2A  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets — Capons.  U.  S.  Approved — Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses,  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


THI  M.CGRIGQR  FARMS 

5.  C.  White  leghorns—- 30  year*  experience 

in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Sons,  Maine,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


McKUNE  POULTRY  FARM 

SUPER  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

Since  1916  Breeding  Fine  Poultry 

Circular  and  Price  List 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  3 

"CHICKEN  OF  TOMORROW" 
TODAY! 

Barred  Rocks  of  superior  meat  type  plus 
high  egg  production  and  exceptional 
livability. 

VICTOR  H.  KIRKUP 
Mattituck,  New  York 


CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available- 


RED-W-FARM, 


Box  W 


Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


PEA  FOWL 

Pheasants,  Bantams,  Guineas,  Ducks, 
Geese.  Thirty  varieties  Pigeons.  Free 
circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 


HICKORY  GROVE  FARMS 

PARMENTER  REDS— DRYDEN  ROCKS— CROSSES 
Our  30th  Year. 

Write  tor  circular  and  price  list. 

O.  S.  Williams,  Box  2,  Rushville,  N.  Y. 


KEYSTONE  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

Circular  fre 


For  profit.  Stock  and  eggs 
Est  1910. 

Keystone  Farms, 


Richfield,  Pa. 


BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshires,  Leghorns.  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses  Familv  test  breedinq 
for  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved  U  3.  Pullorum  Clean 
GERALD  BOICE,  Box  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 


WEIDNER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS: 

The  strain  that  is  scientifically  bred  for  low 
mortality  and  high  egg  production. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER 
RTE.  2,  West  Shokan,  N.  Y. 


FAR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
White  Leghorns  for  Egg  Profits.  Parmenter 
Reds  for  Eggs  and  Meat.  Low  Prices. 

C.  RAYMOND  WARD 

R.  D.  No.  2,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y 

PROFITS  AHEAD 

With  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  Heavy  English  Strain; 
R.  I.  Reds — Parmenter  Strain. 

WILLOW  BRQOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  34,  Theresa,  New  York 

CARSON'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

LARGER  —  HEALTHIER 
MORE  VIGOROUS 

KENNETH  B.  CARSON,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


MARSHALL'S  RED-ROCKS 

are  still  available  during  March  and  April. 
Write  for  information. 

MARSHALL  BROS. 

R.  D.  5,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PARALLEL 
Poultry  Farms— 28th  year 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Kimber  Foundation) 
Sex-Links  -  -  -  New  Hampshires 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  —  Free  Folder 

♦  E.  W.  CROFT 

Star  Rte.,  Knoxville,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 

Member  I  B  C  A  and  N.  Y.  Farm  Bureau 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RED  RASPBERRIES:  Spring-dug,  vigor¬ 
ous.  State-inspected,  true-to-name.  Newburgh, 
Milton,  Indian  Summer. 

HOWARD  W.  MOORE 

Cherry  Valley,  New  York 

CHERRIES:  Fresh,  Montmorency,  Tart,  30 
lb.  cans,  25  lb.  Fruit,  5  lb.  Sugar.  $8.00  can. 

STRAWBERRIES:  Fresh,  Premier,  30  lb. 
cans,  24  lb.  Fruit,  6  lb.  Sugar.  $12.00  can. 
For  home  canning,  delicious  for  pies,  sauce, 
baking,  etc.  All  charges  paid.  Send  money 
order. 

THELM-OTT  FARMS 

WEBSTER,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE 

BALED  SHAVINGS  and  SAWDUST 

Peanut  Hulls  —  Peat  Moss  Ideal  bedding 
and  litter  for  cattle  and  poultry. 
CARLOAD  LOTS  ONLY 
also  All  Kinds  of  Lumber 

E.  B.  REIN  LUMBER  CO.  (AA) 

384  East  149th  Street,  New  York  City  55,  N.  Y 

^wuwvwvyw 

Additional  Classified  Ads 

On  Opposite  Page 
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AMAZING  NEW  PRODUCT 

Can  Save  You  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  -  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked. 
Danger  of  chronic 
condition.  UDDER- 
OLE  used. 


3  DAYS  LATER  - 
Bag  is  now  normal 
UDDEROLE  worked 
like  magic!  Cow  in 
oroduction. 


Results  Guaranteed  or 
Double  Your  Money  Back 


Now  you  can  nelp  prevent  serious  trouble  and  loss  at 
calving  time.  An  amazing  new  product,  UDDEROLE, 
has  been  discovered  at  Dawnwood  Farms.  It  relieves 
dangerous  caked  bag  faster,  better.  Your  cows  go  into 
production  MUCH  SOONER.  You  make  up  to  $27.00 
more  on  each  cow. 

UDDEROLE  is  made  by  a  new,  scientific  formula, 
containing  irradiated  lanolin  and  other  highly  effective 
ingredients.  It  gives  powerful  3-way  help.  |.  Relieves 
the  congestion.  2.  Reduces  swelling  and  inflammation. 
3.  Fights  infection.  Use  it  on  your  valuable  first  calf 
heifers.  Farmers  re-order  and  say:  “Udderole  is  the 
best  I  ever  used.  Can’t  afford  to  be  without  it.” 
The  8-oz.  tin  costs  only  $1. 

DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  It  UDDER- 
OLE  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel  you  can 
afford  to  pari  with  it — return  unused  portion  and 
receive,  not  $1,  but  $2 — double  your  money  back. 
Either  way,  you  win,  so  . 


SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new,  and  it  your  dealer 
hasn’t  it,  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1  direct  to 
us.  We’ll  rush  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  an  8-oz.  tin 
of  this  amazing  discovery.  5-lb.  can  only  $8. 
DEALERS,  write  for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.AA,  Amenia,  N.Y. 


America’s  Fastest  Growing  Dairy  Breed 
LARGEST  PRODUCERS  OF  4%  MILK 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  and  list  of  breeders 
near  you  with  stock  for  sale. 

Ayrshire  Breeders  Ass’n.  85  Center  St..  Brandon,  Vt.1 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctinneerino  Term  Soon  Fro,  P.atalnn 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Mason  City,  Iowa 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 

From  Opposite  Page 

EMPLOYMENT 


POULTRYMAN  as  working  superintendent  for  15,000 
bird  hatching  egg  farm  in  Massachusetts.  Must  have 
experience  and  satisfactory  reference.  Salary  $250  per 
month  and  home.  Salary  will  be  increased  when 
results  justify.  Write 

Box  514-KH,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 


WANTED*  Experienced  dairy  farmer  on  salary  or 
share  basis.  Important  for  applicant 
10  have  experience  handling  high  producing  Holstein 
cattle,  also  general  farm  knowledge. 

TRANQUILLITY  &  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS 

ARTHUR  DANKS,  Mgr.,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED*  Machine  milker,  mar. 

.Wrm  YYHIYICI/.  ricd>  (wo  chjjdren 

Will  consider  3  or  4  time  milking.  Northeast  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  not  essential.  Six  years  experience.  Write 
Box  514-FT,  c/o  American  Agriculturist, 

Ithaca,  New  York 


WANTED: 


Women  or  men  with  farm 


experience  for  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Association  Supervisors.  Write  to  Dairy 
Records  Office,  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
New  York  for  information  about  training 
school  to  be  held  March  17-29,  1947. 


WANTED*  Farmer  as  manager.  Married 
...  .  man  who  understands  dairy 

cattle  and  production  and  harvesting  of  hay. 
Pastures  and  silage.  References  as  to  char- 
?.er®r'  experience  and  ability  are  required, 
rirst  class  house  and  good  proposition  for 
risht  man.  In  first  letter  state  briefly  ex¬ 
perience,  references  and  wages  expected. 


BLOSSOM  HILL  FARM 
Lebanon,  New  Jersey 

HOMY 

HONEY:  Delicious,  Wildflower.  5  lb.  Pai 
*2.50.  Postage  prepaid  to  3rd  zone.  Alsi 
candied,  same  price,  for  home  and  to  sent 
abroad. 

.  MORELAND'S  BERRY  FARM 

Lommack,  New  Tori 


PLANTS 


FOR  SALE*  Certified  Strawberry  Plants 
j  C*  Sprina  dug  1947.  Large  or 
small  orders  tilled.  Small  orders  a  specialty. 
Order  early.  Write  for  price  list. 

-  SIDNEY  REXFORD  SPROUT 

Soyre'  Pa. 


POT  GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
SETJi  -delivery.  Fruit  this  season.  Fairfax, 
?tarbright.  Midland— $5.50  per  SO;  Everbear¬ 
ing,  Gem,  Streamliner — $7.50  per  50 

■-  JAY  hulse 

wadmg  River.  Long  Island.  N.  Y. 


By  J.  F.  “DOC”  ROBERTS 


LIVESTOCK  prices  are  not  going  to 
pieces,  but  that  is  no  reason  to  think 
they  are  going  higher  or  that  in  the 
long  pull — perhaps  by  next  fall  or  win¬ 
ter — they  will  not  have  worked  lower. 

With  everyone  talking,  reading, 
writing  and  listening  “lower  prices,”  we 
can  expect  nothing  else.  How  much 
lower  is  just  anyone’s  guess,  and  how 
soon  is  again  a  guess. 

We  farmers  are  in  a  spot  when  it 
comes  to  lower  food  prices  with  in¬ 
creased  labor  costs  and  higher  costing 
products  before  they  even  leave  the 
farm.  The  storekeeper  and  all  that 
numerous  class  of  business  men  who 
must  buy  their  raw  products  to  make 
their  particular  article,  as  well  as  those 
who  buy  a  finished  product  to  resell  at 
a  profit,  are  in  the  same  boat. 

What  they  are  doing  is  interesting  to 
;  ay  the  least.  They  are  trying  to  re¬ 
duce  their  inventories,  especially  of 
accumulations  of  shoddy  war  goods 
that  would  make  a  profit  for  them 
then  but  would  not  in  normal  times. 

The  farmer  can  do  that,  too,  if  he 
does  it  now  and  doesn’t  wait  until  he 
also  is  faced  with  an  impossible  situa¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  he  can  get  rid  of  those 
cows  that  would  pay  for  themselves 
with  $5.00  milk,  but  wouldn’t  with  milk' 
bringing  less.  The  same  is  true  of  ex¬ 
tra  horses,  the  old  mare  that  has  gone 
by  her  most  useful  period,  old  machin¬ 
ery  that  won’t  pay  for  itself  any  long¬ 
er,  and  every  other  item  that  will  not 
be  productive  on  a  lower  price  basis. 
We  might  even  add  marginal  fields  and 
land  that  could  be  worked  at  a  profit 
in  war  times  but  not  under  present  or 
future  prospective  conditions.  Anyway, 
that  is  what  the  smart  merchant  is 
doing,  and  I  believe  the  smart  farmer 
will  cut  his  inventory  too,  and  do  it 
now. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  farmer  can 
meet  a  lower  price  structure  just  as 
capably  as  the  other  fellow  can,  and 
with  no  greater  hurt  to  himself.  But 
he  must  prepare,  plan,  think  and  ad¬ 
just  so  that  he,  too,  will  not  be  caught 
with  his  pants  in  an  unsatisfactory 
position. 

There  is  a  word  of  caution,  however. 
Any  farmer  can  sell  out  inventories, 
make  money  apparently,  but  find  him¬ 
self  out  of  business.  The  sensible  farm¬ 
er  and  the  sensible  business  man  cut 
inventories  to  cut  costs  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

This  all  reminds  me  of  two  old  horse 
traders  I  knew.  One  invariably  traded 
for  a  poorer  horse  than  he  had,  and  al¬ 
ways  drew  “boot  money”  which  he  im¬ 
mediately  proceeded  to  hpend.  Even¬ 
tually,  as  he  once  told  me,  “Well,  I  just 
about  traded  out;  the  last  horse  I  sold 
for  a  dollar.”  Then  he  would  invariably 
have  to  borrow  to  get  back  into  the 
horse  business.  That  individual  is  fa¬ 
miliar  to  all  of  you. 

The  other  horse  trader  always  traded 
in  such  a  way  that  it  improved  his 


position.  One  spring,  however,  he  was 
selling  horses  at  around  $100  that  1 
knew  had  cost  him  around  $125.  When 
I  questioned  him  about  this,  he  told 
me  that  he  could  replace  eVery  horse 
that  he  was  selling  at  $100  for  $75,  and 
he  added,  “I’m  doing  just  that.”  Then 
he  said,  “Eventually  I’ll  catch  up,  no 
matter  how  long  it  may  take;  just  give 
me  time,  young  man,  give  me  time.” 

That’s  exactly  what  I  mean  by  cut¬ 
ting  inventory  costs  on  a  breaking 
market. 

—  a.a.  — 

"STIFF  LAMB”  DISEASE 

Investigations  have  established  the 
fact  that  lack  of  Vitamin  “E”  is  the 
cause  of  muscular  stiffness  or  “stiff 
lamb  disease”  in  young  lambs.  In  the 
Northeast  the  trouble  has  been  found 
mainly  in  lambs  born  in  February, 
March  and  April,  and  where  the  prin¬ 
cipal  feed  given  is  alfalfa  or  clover 
hay. 

In  some  flocks  where  60  per  cent  of 
the  lambs  had  this  trouble,  it  was  re¬ 
duced  to  26  per  cent  when  oats  and 
barley  were  added  to  the  ration,  and 
down  to  1  per  cent  when  Vitamin  “E” 
was  added.  The  Vitamin  was  fed  both 
in  pure  form  and  as  unextracted  wheat 
germ  meal.  One  dose  was  given  at 
birth  and  another  when  the  lambs  were 
two  or  three  weeks  old. 


Two  Eastern  New  York 

DISPERSALS 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  14 

ALBERT  E.  CONKLIN  HERD 

55  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  all  vaccinated,  ex¬ 
amined  for  pregnancy,  at  his  farm  I  mile  west  of 
C0PAKE,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DHIA  Average  in  1946  was  457  lb.  fat  with  nearly  4% 
test,  previous  year  454  lb.  fat.  10  cows  with  records 
from  500  |b.  to  660  lb.  fat. 

Herd  includes  many  granddaughters  of  Montvic  Path¬ 
finder  and  other  noted  Rag  Apple  bred  sires. 

25  Cows,  majority  due  in  fall  or  early  winter 
10  Yearlings  and  bred  heifers 
Many  heifer  calves 

A  nice  individual,  well  conditioned,  very  attractive, 
high-bred  herd  as  good  as  you  can  find  anywhere. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Saturday,  March  15 

MC  INTYRE  &  CARL  DISPERSAL 

45  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

All  high  grades  except  5  Registered.  T.  B.  Accredited, 
all  vaccinated,  blood  tested. 
l'/2  miles  northeast  of  COPAKE,  N.  Y. 

This  outstanding  herd  last  year  in  CTA  averaged  395 
lb.  fat  with  10,703  lb.  milk. 

Home  raised — all  of  milking  age.  Some  fresh,  some 
close  springers,  others  due  in  early  fall. 

Both  these  sales  at  COPAKE.  N.  Y. — held  in  large, 
heated  tent. 

PLANTO  ATTEND  BOTH  SALES— starting  at  1 1  :30  A.  M. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


204th  BIG  AUCTION 

in  heated  pavilion. 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

THURSDAY,  MAR.  6  at  10:00  A.  M. 

125  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood  vac¬ 
cinated,  treated  against  shipping  fever,  mastitis  charts. 

100  FRESH  AND  CLOSE  SPRINGERS 

An  offering  of  unusually  fine  quality  including  cows 
and  heifers  with  records  from  500  lb.  to  800  lb.  fat. 

15  BULLS  trom  leading  New  York  State  herds  from 
Delaware,  from  Illinois — all  from  high  record  dams 
by  the  breed’s  most  popular  sires. 

10  HEIFER  CALVES 

Attend  this  high  quality  sale — for  fresh  cows,  close 
springers,  or  high  record  bulls  which  include  a 
famous  proven  sire. 

Trucks  available — credit  arrangements. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


7th  ANNUAL 

HEREFORD 
SALE  c 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
MONDAY 
APRIL  14th 

48  HEAD  —  3  BULLS 


—  45  FEMALES 


Mostly  bred  heifers.  34  Officially  vaccinated  against 
Bangs  Disease.  12  Double  Standard  Polled  Herefords. 
FOR  CATALOGS  Write  J.  E.  Redman,  Sales  Manager 


NEW  YORK  HEREFORD  BREEDERS'  AStS'N. 
Box  84.  Brighton  Station.  Rochester  10,  N.  Y. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 

105  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Herd  T.  B.  Accredited,  all  old  enough  Bang’s 
Vaccinated. 

DR.  OSCAR  H.  STOVER  selling  his  high-bred 
herd  at  his  farm 

2  miles  south  of  EAST  AURORA,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y., 
on  Hubbard  Road. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  10  at  10:00  A.  M. 

50  from  3  years  to  8  years  old,  30  two-year-olds, 

14  yearlings,  20  heifer  calves  up  to  I  year. 

HERD  SIRE  SELLS:  —  a  3-year-old  son  of  famous 
proven  $5000  Soo  Coronation  Beauty  from  twice  700 
lb.  fat  record  cow,  2-time  milking.  Next  3  dams 
each  over  931  |b.  fat.  Many  young  daughters  of  this 
sire  and  cows  bred  to  him. 

Herd  in  beautiful  condition.  Many  bred  to  freshen 
again  in  fall. 

A  big  sale  for  quality  and  quantity — a  complete  dis¬ 
persal  without  reservation.  Make  your  plans  to  at¬ 
tend.  Sale  in  large,  heated,  comfortable  tent. 

DR.  OSCAR  H.  STOVER,  Owner,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  MEXICO.  N.  Y 


SOUND  THE 


DRY  COWS 

face  a  gruelling  task 


Preparation  for  the  ordeal  of  FRESH¬ 
ENING,  with  its  extra  need  for  high 
resistance  and  for  ample  reserves  of 
calcium  and  phosphorus,  for  bone 
and  new  tissue  all  demands  that  you 
be  on  your  guard  against  the  very 
common  condition  of  bodily  fatigue 
aptly  described  as  “Borderline 
Anemia”.  ASSIMILATION  is  the 
key  to  high  milk-harvest,  and  the 
bearing  of  a  healthy  calf.  KOW- 
KARE  helps  to  promote  a  high  order 
of  feed  coftversion  by  supplying  fac¬ 
tors  that  make  nutritive  values  in 
the  diet  more  available,  and  by  sup¬ 
plying  extra  stores  of  Iron,  Cobalt, 
Iodine,  Calcium,  Phosphorus  and 
Vitamin  D  ...  all  directed  toward 
activating  the  grain-and-roughage 
diet  to  build  peak  thriftiness. 


Why  not  adopt  a  PERIODICAL 
KOW-KARE  BUILD-UP  for  your 
producing  cows?  It  is  good  feeding 
procedure  .  .  .  helps  you  convert 
more  of  your  expensive  feed  into 
milk.  Get  Kow-Kare  from  your  feed, 
drug  or  general  store.  Send  for  FREE 
Regional  Feed  Mixing  Chart, 
adapted  to  your 
own  home-raised 
roughage. 

DAIRY  ASSN.  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  12. 

Lyndonville 
Vermont 


IRON,  PHOSPHORUS 
IODINE,  CALCIUM 
and  VITAMIN  D 


H0LSTEINS  —THE  LABOR  SAVERS 

Three  big  Holstelns  are  the  equal  of  at  least  five  small 
producers,  and  require  less  total  feed,  less 
labor  and  less  barn  room. 

From  Holstelns  you  get 
the  most  from  each  day’s 
work  and  maximum  use 
of  all  facilities.  Holstelns 
are  the  PROFIT  breed. 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 

HOLSTE1N-FRIESIAN  ASS’N  s 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  1002 


PALOMINOS,  PINTOS,  PONIES 

Golden  Palomino  saddle  horses,  Pinto 
cow-ponies.  Riding  and  driving  ponies. 

Hackney,  Welsh,  Shetland,  all  sizes, 
shipped  crated  by  express.  How  old  are 
children  you  want  pony  for? 

Western  saddles. 

HOWARD  CHANDLER,  Chariton,  Iowa 


Sav  vou  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 
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The  new  Allis-Chalmers  Model  C  Im¬ 
plements  are  mounted  on  the  tractor, 
well  forward  and  ahead  of  the  driver’s  seat.  You  can  aim 
them  like  a  rifle  down  the  row'. 


Particularly  in  planting  or  cultivating  on  the  contour, 
you  find  out  what  a  tremendous  advantage  this  is.  FRONT- 
MOUNTED  IMPLEMENTS  follow  the  curve,  unlike  trailed 
implements  which  characteristically  tend  to  cut  the  corners. 


This  is  an  advantage,  too,  in  turning  at  the  ends.  Front- 
mounted  implements  follow  the  row  nearly  to  the  fence. 


Fertilizer  attachments  are  also  up  front,  easy  to  watch. 
Handy  dual  levers  control  the  depth  of  right  and  left  gangs, 
independently  of  each  other.  A  convenient  and  efficient 
Hydraulic  Lift  operates  at  a  finger’s  touch. 

TO  BETTER  LIVING 

„  BEm,  £■«  >  LOOK  AHEAD  in  comfort-  "F°^siSht  is 

easier  than  Hindsight,”  the  AUis-Chalmers  way. 

- 


CHALMERS 


YOU 

*7^^  ? 


By  A.  JAMES  HALL 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

INSURANCE 

I  don’t  know  how  you  feel  about  it 
but  I  always  find  the  opinions  of  the 
minority  very  interesting.  For  in¬ 
stance:  82.5%  of  the  farmers  I’ve  called 
on  are  opposed  to  the  payment  of  un¬ 
employment  insurance  benefits  to  men 
when  there  are  jobs  available  that  they 
are  physically  able  to  perform.  No 
doubt  they  are  right,  because  lots  of 
employers  are  begging  for  help  even 
while  hundreds  of  workers  draw  bene¬ 
fits  while  sitting  on  their  davenports 
waiting  for  the  right  job  to  come  along! 

However,  one  69-year-old  farmer  dis¬ 
agreed  with  his  neighbors.  He  said, 
“Let’s  not  revise  the  law  to  make  them 
take  whatever  job  is  open  that  they 
can  handle.  What  good  is  a  man  who 
doesn’t  want  to  work  on  a  farm?  He 
wouldn’t  be  worth  his  board!” 

Another  in  the  minority  said,  “Farm¬ 
ers  don’t  pay  for  it,  so  I  don’t  see  why 
we  should  expect  men  who  have  had 
a  job  that  was  covered  by  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  to  work  at  a  totally 
different  job.” 

What  do  YOU  think? 

REPLACEMENTS 

Two  weeks  ago  I  reported  that  in 
Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  few  dairymen  are 
raising  replacements,  due  to  the  high 
cost  of  calf  starter  and  the  $5  value  of 
milk.  In  neighboring  Tioga  County 
they  are  ignoring  present  economics 
and  bettering  their  future  prospects  by 
raising  lots  of  calves. 

One  man  told  me  that  his  calves, 
after  a  short  start  on  milk,  are  put  on 
the  same  feed  that  his  cows  get — even 
to  corn  ensilage.  He  takes  his  own  oats 
and  corn  to  the  feed  dealer  and  has  it 
mixed  with  30%  dairy,  linseed  oil  meal, 
lime  and  salt.  To  him  this  is  a  cash 
outlay  of  $57  for  1  y2  tons  of  feed- 
much  different  from  paying  out  $70  or 
$80  a  ton  for  complete  ration — and  his 
cattle,  including  the  calves,  are  in  ex¬ 
cellent  shape. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  many 
times  that  to  buy  a  replacement  from 
another  man’s  herd  is  to  ask  for 
trouble  or  at  least  a  poor  producer, 
because  it  is  only  common  sense  that 
the  seller  is  not  going  to  sell  off  his 
good  stock  unless  he  is  going  out  of 
business.  Several  Tioga  men  recom¬ 
mend  raising  all  replacements  or  buy¬ 
ing  from  a  man  who  is  selling  his  whole 
herd.  In  effect  they  say,  “Why  should 
I  buy  the  other  man’s  culls?” 

On  the  other  hand,  at  least  one  man 
in  the  same  county  believes  in  buying 
poor-looking  dry  heifers.  He  fattens 
them  up  until  they  freshen  and  claims 
that  for  $80  or  $90  he  gets  an  animal 
that  after  a  few  months  is  worth  $225 
or  better! 

Can  they  both  be  right?  What  do 
YOU  think? 

GET  OUT  OF  BERT? 

Most  farmers  advocate  paying  off 
the  mortgage  and  long  term  debts  be¬ 
fore  spending  much  for  anything  else 
that  isn’t  absolutely  necessary.  In 
Cortland  County,  85.7%,  think  this  is 
the  best  economy  for  the  individual 
farmer. 

But  some  say,  “Buy  new  equipment 
and  machinery  as  soon  as  it’s  avail¬ 
able.”  Minority  opinions  sometimes 
bring  out  ideas  worth  exploring.  One 
man  who  has  been  battling  break¬ 
downs  and  lack  of  new  machinery  for 


years  said,  “By  getting  new,  efficient 
machinery  as  soon  as  possible,  farmers 
can  then  get  more  and  better  crops  and 
better  hay  with  less  labor  and  there¬ 
fore  make  more  money.  If  they  get 
setup  with  efficient  operations,  they 
won’t  have  to  worry  about  the  mort¬ 
gage.” 

Personally  I  favor  the  time-honored 
practice  of  getting  the  farm  paid  for 
first.  Perhaps,  young  fellows  just 
starting  out  will  want  to  gamble  on 
income  staying  high  enough  to  take 
care  of  mortgage  payments  years  from 
now.  I  don’t  know.  How  would  YOU 
advise  them? 

ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 

“If  farmers  could  make  enough 
money  to  keep  their  buildings  in  shape 
and  have  the  ordinary  luxuries  of  life, 
this  country  would  stay  prosperous,” 
one  large  operator  told  me.  “Right  on 
my  farm  I  could  spend  $5,000  to  repair, 
paint  and  remodel  buildings.  During 
years  and  years  of  poor  prices  we  made 
only  enough  repairs  to  hold  things  to¬ 
gether.  Look  at  the  farms  around  the 
country  and  you’ll  see  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  needed  for  upkeep.  If  people  will 
continue  to  eat  good  food  and  be  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  it,  farmers 
alone  will  spend  enough  to  keep  the 
building  trades  busy  for  years.” 

Some  believe  that  when  they  get 
their  long  overdue  modern  tractors 
and  machinery,  they  will  be  able  to 
show  a  better  profit  on  production. 
Others  fear  that  with  equipment  and 
labor  available,  production  will  soar  to 
a  dangerous  surplus  figure.  Many  have 
mentioned  H.  E.  Babcock’s  better  diet 
idea  as  one  that  could  solve  the  sur¬ 
plus  problem — if  city  people  would  im¬ 
prove  their  diet. 

For  the  immediate  future,  at  least, 
most  farmers  think  that  stock  and  crop 
acreage  should  be  kept  about  the  same, 
with  farmers  growing  only  as  much 
produce  and  keeping  as  much  stock  as 
they  can  take  care  of  properly  and  do 
a  good  job. 

Others  claim  that  a  farm  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  capacity  and  should  be  maintained 
at  capacity  for  the  most  efficient  pro¬ 
duction — even  if  this  means  increasing 
stock.  The  more  pessimistic  believe 
decreases  should  be  made,  due  to  the 
increased  yields  of  the  past  few  years. 

The  way  Cortland  farmers  feel  about 
maintaining  operations  is  tabulated  be¬ 
low.  What  do  YOU  think? 

Crop 


Acreage  Stock 

Keep  about  the  same 

82.5% 

75% 

Decrease 

7.5 

5.0 

Increase 

7.5 

20.00 

Don’t  know 

2.5 

0.0 

PUZZLING  MARKETS 

Those  who  are  buying,  selling  and 
trading  livestock  all  the  time  under¬ 
stand  the  language  used  in  market 
quotations  published  in  the  daily  press, 
but  they  are  a  mystery  to  those  of  us 
who  seldom  deal. 

I  was  sitting  in  a  farm  kitchen  the 
other  morning  discussing  farm  head¬ 
aches  when  the  owner  asked  me  if  I 
understood  market  quotations.  He 
wanted  to  sell  two  or  three  lambs  but 
neither  of  us  could  even  guess  from 
the  following  report  what  he  should 
ask  for  them.  Perhaps  Doc  Roberts 
will  explain  it  in  his  column  some  day: 
“Sheep  and  lambs:  salable  none; 
total  2,300.  No  sheep  or  lambs  in 
today’s  market;  no  final  quota- 
tions;  steady  with  Tnesday’s  at 
25.00  down  for  good  and  choice 
wool-skins.” 
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dairymen  discuss 
MILK 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
strike  against  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Holman  believes  also  that  dairy¬ 
men  should  keep  an  eye  on  the  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  agreement  program  and  do 
what  they  can  to  see  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  carried  too  far  to  the 
detriment  of  the  dairy  industry. 

Dairy  organizations,  says  Mr.  Hol¬ 
man,  have  requested  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  use  the  power 
which  everyone  admits  he  has,  to  sup¬ 
port  butter  prices.  All  that  is  neces¬ 
sary,  says  Mr.  Holman,  is  that  the 
Secretary  make  up  his  mind  what  is 
a  fair  price  and  then  take  action  to 
support  that  price. 

Prevent  Drastic  FocmI 
Declines 

In  welcoming  dairymen  to  the  meet¬ 
ing,  Henry  Rathbun,  President  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  declared  that  he 
does  not  intend  to  accept  without  res¬ 
ervation  the  statements  by  economists 
that  food  costs  are  likely  to  be  25% 
lower.  It  is  up  to  us,  he  said,  to  take 
the  necessary  action  to  see  that  things 
do  not  get  as  bad  as  the  economists 
expect  they  will.  Mr.  Rathbun  believes 
that  there  is  a  tendency  among  some 
of  our  “hired  men”  in  Washington  to 
placate  labor  by  telling  them  that  ’iv- 
ing  costs  are  coming  down  and  then, 
perhaps,  to  do  a  little  work  to  see  that 
living  costs  do  come  down.  Mr.  Rath¬ 
bun  says  he  can  see  no  reason  why 
labor  should  be  favored  at  the  expense 


Would  you  say  five. ..or  ten... 
or  maybe  fifteen  years? 

Or  would  you  say:  Long  enough  to  know  my  business? 
If  that's  your  answer,  then  surely  you're  the  man  to  talk 
to  in  plain  straight  language  .  .  .  about  Beacon  Complete 
Starting  Ration  for  Baby  Chicks. 


For  the  Past  Sixteen  Years,  experienced  poultrymen  like  yourself  have  been  buying  Beacon 


of  agriculture. 

There  are  some  costs  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ing,  says  Mr.  Rathbun,  which  do  not 
get  enough  attention.  There  is  the  cost, 
for  example,  of  family  labor  that  is  so 
much  a  part  of  farming.  Then  there 
is  a  longtime  cost  which  we  will  have 
to  pay  if  present  conditions  discourage 
able  young  people  from  becoming- 
farmers.  The  best  young  people  on 
farms  will  not  stay  unless  they  can 
see  a  reasonable  possibility  of  a  satis¬ 
fying  life  on  a  farm. 

The  Business  Picture 

At  the  evening  banquet,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  talk  was  given  by  Forrest  Walker, 
economist  for  the  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Walker  discussed 
the  factors  that  affect  business.  Among 
favorable  factors  he  listed  the  short¬ 
age  of  things  wanted  by  consumers, 

On  the  unfavorable  side,  Mr.  Walker 
pointed  out  that  a  good  percentage  of 
the  goods  now  held  by  stores  are  not 
of  top  quality  and  may  bring  losses 
when  they  are  sold.  Another  unfavor¬ 
able  factor  is  the  disparity  in  prices. 
Prices  on  some  things  have  increased 
faster  than  on  others;  some  are  cer¬ 
tainly  too  high;  others  too  low,  and  the 
changes  in  price  relationships  which 
are  bound  to  come  are  an  uncertainty 
which  continually  faces  business. 

All  in  all,  economist  Walker  believes 
that  1947  will  bring  some  price  de¬ 
clines  but  that  when  price  disparities 
are  ironed  out,  as  they  surely  will  be, 
we  should  be  in  for  a  number  of  years 
of  reasonably  good  prosperity.  He  did 
throw  in  a  note  of  caution  in  reminding 
his  listeners  that  in  the  past  we  have 
never  been  able  to  get  back  to  a  stable 
price  level  after  a  war  without  having 
some  rather  severe  disturbance. 

—  a. a.  — 

HUEY  RETIRES 

Mr.  Ray  Huey,  senior  statistician  in 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  retired  re¬ 
cently  after  23  years  of  service.  Mr. 
Huey  is  well  known  to  vegetable  men, 
as  he  carried  much  of  the  load  of  gath¬ 
ering  crop  information  on  vegetables 
in  this  state.  Mr.  Huey’s  duties  are  to 
be  taken  over  by  Gordon  Butler  of  Al¬ 
bion,  who  has  been  with  the  Bureau  of 
statistics  for  the  past  year. 


Complete  Starting  Ration  (which  replaced  the  old  Beacon  Starting  Mash)  because  they  saw 
with  their  own  eyes  that  it  gave  chicks  the  start  they  needed  the  first  six  weeks.  They  learned 
to  rely  on  Beacon  because  it  was  good.  But  today  . . .  Beacon  Complete  Starting  Ration  is  even 
better. 

BEACON  Complete  Starting  Ration  for  Baby  Chicks 
is  now  better  than  it  ever  was  .  .  .  and  here's  why: 

In  making  Beacon  Starting  Ration  we  have  always  relied  on  Animal  Proteins.  But  during 
the  last  few  years  we  have  discovered — from  intense  research — how  to  use  Animal  Proteins 
in  more  effective  proportions.  As  a  result,  Beacon  Complete  Starting  Ration  for  Baby  Chicks 
now  has  a  new,  scientifically  tested  and  practically  proved  proportion  and  assortment  of  Amino 
Acids  ...  so  essential  to  the  healthy  growth  of  your  chicks.  It  has  the  new  palatability  factor  X.* 


*Pvrdue  Univ.,  Cornell  Univ.,  U.  $.  Research  Center  (Beltsville)  investigators. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

Tf. 


FEED  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS  THE  COMPLETE  STARTING  RATION 

— and  the  usual  grit  and  water — and  they  will 
have  the  nutrients  they  need  for  the  first  six 
weeks.  We  sincerely  believe  there  is  no  better 
starting  ration.  Buy  it.  Try  it.  Prove  it  to  yourself. 


FOR  SALE: 

CARLTON  LOOMIS, 


One  and  two-man 
CHAIN  SAWS. 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


SEXED 

TURKEY 

POULTS 


PRICED  AS  LOW  AS  41c  EACH 

NewWay  to  Extra  Profits— Raise  the  sex  you 
want!  Either  Toms  or  Hens  —  Livability 
Guarantee.  Big  24  Page  Catalog  Free. 

'Write  Today 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  INC.,  Box  W2.  Zeeland,  Mich. 


TURKEY  POULTS  THAT  UVE 

Booking  your  order  of  noults  with  Highland  Farm  you 
can  be  assured  of  quality  poults  from  clean  breeding 
stock.  Highland  Farm  is  one  of  the  oldest  Electrio 
Hatcheries  in  Pennsylvania.  Poult  orders  are  filled  to 
your  satisfaction.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE 

HIGHLAND  FARM 
P.  F.  SOUDER,  Manager 
BOX  10  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


TURKEY  POULTS 
75c  Each  March,  April  and  May 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  rating. 
Write  for  Catalogue 

HOMER  GRISMORE 

Turkey  Farms  and  Hatchery,  Corydon,  Iowa 


ESBENSHADE’S  QUALITY  BROAD  BREASTED 
Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults,  for  greater  profits. 
Pullorum  clean.  Started  Turkeys. 

Write  for  circular,  and  Special  Prices  before  buying. 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM 
Box  70,  Paradise,  Penna. 


KLINE'S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Pennsylvania’s  Finest.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
White  Holland.  Awarded  First  Place  in  Penna. 
F.  F.  A.  Contest.  Produce  most  profit  per  bird. 
For  Info  tin  at  ion  and  Prices  write  to: 

S.  W.  KLINE.  Box  G,  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


TURKEY  POULTS 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted  Pullorum  Clean.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


Wagon  Wheel  Strain 
Broadbreasted  Bronze 


TURKEY  Poults 


Finest  Quality,  Sturdy,  Healthy  Poults.  Rapid  Develop¬ 
ing,  Quick  Maturing.  Quality  Bloodtested  Chicks.  6 
popular  breeds.  America’s  leadinc  strains  at  lower 
cost.  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Free  catalog. 


Beck's  Hatcheries,  Box  T,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


TIIDIfEYC.  Broadbreasted  Bronze  turkeys. 
lUKivcia.  Buy  direct  from  small  breeder. 
Reasonable.  Prompt  shipment.  Also  Ducklings. 
BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


PnillT^*  BELTSVILLE  SMALL  WHITE 

rUULIO.  WAGON  WHEEL  BB  BRONZE 
Pullorum  Clean.  1947  prices,  reduced. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


DUCKUIXGS 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS 

Bigger.  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
Ducklings,  100-$28.00.  25-$7.59.  100%  live  del. 

"Ducks  for  Profit’’-  Prepaid,  free  with  order. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


GIANT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

From  Pennsylvania’s  largest  tluck  farm.  Our  improved 
strain  of  fast  maturing  ducklings  will  make  you  more 
profits.  Also  White  Indian  Runners  and  Roucns. 
Geese  and  Chicks.  Catalog. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Drifting,  Penna. 
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tered  2-quart  casserole  or  baking  dish. 
Combine  crumbs  and  melted  butter  and 
sprinkle  over  top.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  (350°F.)  for  35  to  40  minutes, 
until  top  is  browned  and  mixture  is 
thoroughly  heated. 

At  times  a  hearty  salad  becomes  the 
main  dish : 

EGG  AND  PICKLE  SALAD 

I  package  gelatin  Vz  cup  mayonnaise 

I  cup  boiling  water  Vz  teaspoon  salt 

%  cup  cold  water  4  hard-cookcd  eggs 

'A  cup  chopped  pickles 

Dissolve  gelatin  in  boiling  water,  add 
cold  water.  Chill  until  it  begins  to 
thicken,  then  add  mayonnaise  and  salt. 
Halve  eggs  lengthwise,  then  cut  in 
thick  slices  and  add  to  gelatin  mixture; 
add  pickles.  Pour  into  mold  and  chill 
until  firm.  Variations :  If  desired,  4 
tablespoons  catsup  or  chili  sauce  may 
be  added  with  the  cold  water.  Serve 
on  lettuce  leaves  or  shredded  cabbage. 
Makes  six  servings. 

Desserts 

Endless  are  the  delectable  desserts 
made  with  eggs  and  milk.  Try  these; 

CUSTARD  FRUIT  PIE 


baked 


1  pastry  shell, 

3  eggs 

Vz  eup  sugar 
'/s  teaspoon  salt 

2  cops  milk 

Scald  milk  in  double  boiler.  Beat  eggs 
slightly,  add  sugar  and  salt  and  add 
gradually  to  milk,  stirring  constantly. 
Pour  into  pastry  shell  and  bake  30 
minutes  in  slow  oven  (325°F.).  When 
pie  is  cool,  arrange  strawberries  over 
the  custard,  top  with  sweetened  whip¬ 
ped  cream.  Other  berries  may  be  used 
as  desired. 

APPLESAUCE  SOUFFLE 
2  cups  sieved  applesauce  Vz  teaspoon  cinnamon 
'/2  cup  sugar  Vi  teaspoon  salt 

i/2  teaspoonful  nutmeg  4  eggs,  separated 

Combine  applesauce,  sugar,  spice  and 
salt  and  cool.  Beat  yolks  until  light 


ORANGE  CUSTARD 

2  cups  milk  %  cup  orange  juice 

3  tablespoons  cornstarch  l  tablespoon  grated  orange 

Vz  eup  sugar  rind 

Vi  teaspoon  salt  I  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  egg  yolks  2  oranges,  sliced 

2  egg  whites,  beaten  stiff, 
but  not  dry 

Scald  milk  in  top  of  double  boiler. 
Combine  thoroughly  sugar,  salt,  corn¬ 
starch,  and  slightly  beaten  egg  yolks. 
Add  scalded  milk  slowly,  return  to 
double  boiler,  cook,  stirring  constantly 
until  thickened.  Add  orange  juice, 
rind,  and  vanilla.  Fold  in  stiffly  beaten 
egg  whites.  Garnish  with  cross-cul 
slices  of  whole  orange.  Chill.  Serves 
6  to  8. 

—  A.A.  — 

MAKE  SLIP  COVERS 
THE  EASY  PIN-ON- WAY 

Gay  new  slip  covers  are  a  tonic  for 
shabby  old  chairs  and  sofas  and  tired- 
looking  living  rooms — and  theyTe  in¬ 
expensive  when  made  at  home  the 
easy  pin-on-way.  Complete  step-by- 
step  directions  and  diagrams  are  given 
in  our  40-page  booklet,  MAKING  SLIP 
COVERS  SUCCESSFULLY.”  It  in¬ 
cludes  chapters  on  selecting  material; 
trimming  and  seam  finishes;  measur¬ 


2  cups  halved  strawberries 
(fresh  or  frozen), 
sweetened 

Vz  cup  whipping  cream 


ing  for  a  slip  cover;  covers  for  various 
chairs;  decorative  chair  pads;  making 
an  upholstered  cover;  and  also  sug¬ 
gests  colors  and  fabrics  to  harmonize 
with  your  room.  There  are  more  than 
three  dozen  illustrations  which  make 
the  directions  very  easy  to  follow. 

TO  'ORDER  a  copy  of  MAKING 
SLIP  COVERS  SUCCESSFULLY,  send 
25  cents  in  coin  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Reader  Service,  P.  O.  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Allow  about  2  weeks  for 
delivery  of  booklet. 


By  GRACE  WATKINS  IIUCKETT 


MILK  AND  EGGS  are  such  preci¬ 
ous  foods  that  it  is  a  pity  ever  to 
let  milk  and  egg  dishes  become 
commonplace  by  serving  them 
too  often  in  the  same  form.  The  va¬ 
riety  is  endless  and  does  not  necessarily 
require  more  material  or  labor — just  a 
little  thought  and  interest  in  making 
them  different  and  appealing.  This  is 
the  season  of  their  abundance,  and  with 
meat  prices  still  high,  now  is  the  time 
to  exercise  ingenuity  in  using  these  two 
wonderful  food  materials. 

A  hearty,  inexpensive  lunch  or  supper 
dish  is  rice  and  onion  soup: 

RICE  AND  ONION  SOUP 

2  tablespoons  broken  rice 
Vz  teaspoon  salt  2  cups  milk 

2  cups  water  Vi  cup  salt  pork  cut  in 

I  onion,  chopped  very  fine  small  pieces 

Wash  the  rice  and  sprinkle  slowly 
into  the  boiling  salted  water,  add  the 
onion,  and  cook  until  rice  is  tender. 
Brown  pork  until  crisp,  remove  from 
fat.  Mix  all  of  ingredients,  except 
pork,  with  milk  and  heat  the  mixture. 
When  hot,  add  the  crisped  salt  pork 
and  serve. 

For  that  elderly  person  or  invalid, 
or  just  for  pleasure,  quickly  mix  up 

ELIXIR  OF  GOLD 

I  egg,  well  beaten  Few  grains  salt 

2/3  to  I  cup  orange  juice 

Add  salt  and  juice  to  egg.  Beat  or 
shake.  Serves  1. 

Eggs  may  make  the  main  dish  for 
any  meal  of  the  day.  Shirred  or  baked 
eggs  offer  variety  for  this  purpose. 

BAKED  EGGS 

Grease  individual  baking  dishes  with 
butter  or  bacon  fat.  Sprinkle  soft 
breadcrumbs  generously  over  bottom, 
or  cut  i/2  inch  sliced  bread  to  fit  the 
bottom.  Circle  one  or  two  bacon  strips 
around  the  edge  of  dish.  Slip  an  egg 
into  each.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
(350  to  375°F.)  12  to  20  minutes,  de¬ 
pending  upon  firmness  desired.  Top 
each  with  a  lump  of  butter.  Serve  from 
baking  dishes.  Pass  salt  and  pepper. 
Variations : 

Bacon  may  be  omitted. 

Top  each  egg  before  baking  with 
buttered  soft  crumbs,  grated  cheese  or 
cheese  and  crumbs  mixed. 

Line  bottom  with  chopped  cooked 
chicken,  fish,  meat,  liver,  sausage  or 
sauted  mushrooms. 

Line  bottom  with  cooked,  mashed  or 
chopped  well-seasoned  vegetables- — car- 


I  ASK  OF  LIFE 

By  Mildred  Goff 


I  ask  life  but  little  more 
Than  a  small  white  house 
front  door. 


with  a  blue 


Too  much  of  riches  might  easily  smother 
This  tender  love  we  have  for  each  other. 

Warped  with  poverty,  love  might  grow 
Into  drudgery,  mean  and  low. 

Love  grows  best  in  a  middle  estate. 
Neither  too  little,  nor  yet  too  great. 

So  I  ask  of  life  but  little  more 
Than  a  small  white  house  with  a  blue 
front  door. 


^  For  a  delectable  milk-and-egg  dessert, 
serve  "Orange  Custard".  The  recipe  is 
given  below. 

'f'  "Egg  and  Vegetable  Pie"  makes  a 
tasty  one-dish  meal  and  is  a  grand  way 
to  use  up  left-over  vegetables.  Serve 
right  from  the  baking  dish — or  dishes,  if 
you  use  individual  ones — and  top  either 
with  pastry  stars  or  buttered  crumbs. 


rots,  peas,  spinach,  squash  or  any  fav¬ 
orite  vegetable. 

Pour  one  to  two  tablespoons  top  milk 
or  cream  over  each  egg  before  baking. 

EGG  AND  VEGETABLE  PIE 

3  tablespoons  butter  l'/2  cups  milk 

3  tablespoons  flour  4  hard-cooked  eggs 

2  cups  mixed  cooked  vegetables 

Melt  butter,  blend  in  flour,  add  milk 
gradually  and  stir  constantly  until  -the 
sauce  is  thick.  To  this  add  the  hard- 
cooked  eggs  sliced  or  cut  into  chunks, 
and  vegetables.  Season  well  to  taste 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Pour  into  shal¬ 
low  casserole;  bake  in  moderate  oven 
(375°F.)  until  bubbly — about  20  min¬ 
utes.  Garnish  top  with  pastry  stars 
and  slices  of  hard-cooked  eggs,  and 
serve  from  baking  dish — a  grand  way 
to  dispose  of  left-over  vegetables! 

PASTRY  STARS 

Make  plain  pastry,  using  1  cup  flour. 
Roll  and  cut  with  star  cutter;  bake  on 
cookie  sheet  in  hot  oven  (425°F.)  until 
nicely  browned.  These  stars  may  be 
prepared  in  advance  or  made  from  left¬ 
over  pastry. 

ONE-DISH  MEAL 

2  cups  diced  carrots  3  tablespoons  diced  onion 

iVz  cups  diced  celery  I  cup  canned  or  fresh 

6  medium  potatoes,  pared  cooked  peas 

and  sliced  i'/z  to  2  cups  diced  left- 

3  tablespoons  butter  over  meat  (chicken, 

2  tablespoons  flour  veal,  beef,  etc.) 

2  cups  milk  Vz  cun  breadcrumbs 

I  teaspoon  salt  3  tablespoons  melted  butter 

I  cup  meat  stock  or  I 
bouillon  cube  in  I  cup 
hot  water 

Cook  carrots,  celery  and  potatoes 
separately  in  boiling  salted  water  until 
tender  (left-over  cooked  Vegetables 
may  be  used  if  preferred) .  Melt  butter, 
blend  in  flour,  and  add  milk  and  meat 
stock;  cook  over  direct  heat,  stirring 
contantly,  until  sauce  boils  and  thick¬ 
ens.  Add  salt.  Combine  sauce  with 
remaining  ingredients,  except  crumbs 
and  melted  butter,  and  pour  into  but¬ 


Cliotos  courtesy  National  Dairy  Council 


and  lemon-colored;  fold  into  applesauce 
mixture.  Beat  egg  whites  until  stiff, 
fold  into  apple  mixture.  Turn  into  8- 
inch  greased  casserole.  Place  in  a  pan 
of  hot  water  and  bake  in  moderate 
oven  (350°F.)  50  to  60  minutes,  or  un¬ 
til  firm.  As  you  know,  souffles  do  not 
wait  well;  they  need  to  be  served  as 
soon  as  cooked.  Makes  six  servings. 


Two  Good  Foods 

GMct 
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By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 


TODAY  I  STORED  away  the  first 
batch  of  soap  I  have  made  since  fat 
was  needed  for  war  purposes.  The 
clean-smelling  bars  are  packed  in  a  tin 
box  and  will  be  ready  in  six  weeks. 

I  had  thought  I  was  a  good  soap- 
maker  until,  at  one  of  our  fall  bazaars, 
some  perfectly  shaped  bars  of  fine¬ 
grained,  white  homemade  soap  were 
donated  to  our  farm  products  table. 
Since  then  I  have  been  striving  for 
that  same  perfection.  I  find  it  helps 
to  make  just  one  batch  at  a  time.  One 
batch  yields  about  9  pounds  of  soap. 

The  basic  recipe  is  on  the  can  of 
lye:  6  pounds  grease,  6  cups  water,  and 
one  can  of  lye.  The  grease  is  waste 
household  fat,  a  combination  of  hard 
fat  (beef  and  mutton)  and  soft  fat 
(pork  and  poultry).  Clarify  by  adding 
a  sliced  raw  potato  to  the  hot  fat. 
Cook  a  few  minutes  and  strain 
through  double  cheesecloth.  Add  an 
equal  amount  of  hot  water  to  the  fat 
and  boil.  When  cold,  remove  fat  and 
put  in  a  large  earthenware  or  enameled 
kettle. 

Put  6  cups  of  soft  water  in  another 
earthenware  or  enameled  container, 
slowly  pour  in  „lye,  stirring  carefully 
with  a  wooden  spoon.  (The  first  time  I 
made  soap,  I  used  an  aluminum  spoon, 
and  during  the  process  part  of  the 
spoon  vanished!)  Next  warm  the  fat 
and  add  y2  cup  borax.  Pour  lukewarm 
lye  into  lukewarm  fat,  stirring  slowly 
for  about  10  minutes.  Beating  in  more 
air  will  make  soap  that  will  float.  If 
desired,  add  2  teaspoons  of  oil  of  lav¬ 
ender.  Just  as  the  soap  starts  to 
thicken,  pour  it  into  molds.  The  most 
satisfactory  molds  I  have  found  are 
enameled  rectangular  baking  pans. 
Next  time  I  am  going  to  try  flat  glass 
ovenware. 

When  the  soap  becomes  'firm,  but 
not  hard,  I  cut  around  the  edges  and  . 
cut  bars  the  desired  shape.  We  leave 
the  soap  in  the  molds  in  a  warm  room 
two  days,  and  then  cut  out  the  bars 
and  store  them  in  a  dry  place. 

-*■  A-A.  — 

THE  SPRING  HOOK  OF 
FASHION 


Thirty-six  pages  of  delightful  pat¬ 
tern  designs.  The  book  includes  styles 
for  large  sizes;  easy  designs  for  ambi¬ 
tious  teenagers;  adorable  graduation 
frocks;  blouses  galore;  pretty  home 
frocks,  aprons  and  pinafores;  .  .  .  cute 
clothes  for  children  and  babies. 

A  free  pattern  for  a  collar-and-cuff 
set  is  enclosed.  Price  15  cents.  Enclose 
coins  and  address  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10  North 
Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


ft 

We’re  connecting  about  25,000  telephones  a  month  in  the  rural  areas  we 
serve.  •  It’s  a  big  job.  Thousands  of  telephone  poles  must  be  placed. 
There’s  a  lot  of  wire  to  string— often  new  buildings  to  put  up  and  central 
office  equipment  to  put  in.  There  still  is  a  short  supply  of  such  things  as 
lead,  copper  wire,  cotton  yarn,  and  steel.  •  But  we  know  how  much  the  tele¬ 
phone  means  to  farm  families,  and  we’re  getting  them  in  just  as  fast  as  we  cam 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


World  Famous 

T/a/ueti&o 


worn 


BIGGEST 
BULB  BARGAIN 
IN  AMERICA 

Think  of  it!  This  amazing  low 
price  brings  you  100  blooming  size 
gladiola  bulbs — 8  glorious  rainbow  mix  colors 
in  these  2-year-old,  high-orice  varieties:  ^Picardy,  Dr. 
Bennet,  Shirley  Temple,  Peggy  Lou,  Maid  of  Orleans. 
We  will  replace  any  bulb  which  does  not  FLOWER  5 
YEARS.  Order  now  while  they  last!  Sent  in  plenty  of 
time  for  spring  planting.  Money  back  guarantee. 
EXTRA-Prompt  orders  receive  3  TUBEROSES  with¬ 
out  additional  cost.  Bloom  first  year  into  waxy  white, 
fragrant  flowers,  2  to  3  ft.  tall,  can  be  grown  in  pots,  too. 

SEND  NO  MONEY—  RUSH  ORDER 
Cash  orders  sent  prepaid — else  pay  $1.94  plus  postage 
on  arrival.  Send  order,  name  and  address  to 

MICHIGAN  BULB  CO. 

Dept.  GE-I6I7  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 


MEETING  CARDS:  ^veentLs0VEal,T  bS 

Get  Well.  All  Occasion.  Easter.  Also  Everyday 
t  wrappincj  box.  $1.00  each  box  postpaid. 

0G  LANE  LOCKER,  Box  141,  Marblehead.  Mass 


OIL  PAINTING 

Your  home  brilliantly  brought  to 
life  in  COLORS  for  as  little  as  $30. 
18  in.  x  24  in.  genuine  oil  painting. 
C.  0.  0.  Money  back  guarantee. 

Describe  colors  of  roof,  door  & 
windows.  Send  photo  or  snap  shot 
4  x  5  in.  preferred. 

DERRICO  STUDIOS 
1910  Webster  Ave. 

New  York  57,  N.  Y. 


WALL  PHPtR 

Bring  Spring  indoors  with  bright, 
gay  new  wad  paper.  Charming  de¬ 
signs  in  lovely  shades  on  large 
samples  make  it  easy  to  decide  just 
which  pattern  will  “dress  up”  your 
house  for  spring  at  very  low  cost. 

Penn  Wall  Parser  Mills 
Dept.  76  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


ONE-ACT  PLAYS 

If  you  are  interested  in  securing 
good  rural  life  one-act  plays  for 
production  by  amateur  groups, 
write  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Play  Department,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  our  list  of  plays. 
Please  enclose  three  cent  stamp 
for  postage. 

These  plays  have  been  especially 
selected  by  American  Agriculturist. 
They  are  35  cents  per  copy  and 
royalty-free  to  amateur  groups. 
The  list  includes  plays  for  both 
adults  and  young  folks. 


MAKE  SHELLCRAFT  JEWELRY 

Broochos,  Earrings,  Sprays,  Place  and  Tally  Cart) 
and  many  Shell  Novelties.  Fascinating  New  Craft 
sweeping  the  Country,  easily  learned,  for  pleasure  ajw 
profit.  Complete  Beginners  Kit,  full  instructions,  fw 
only  $3.00.  Full  information  on  request.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed,  or  money  refunded. 

DURYEA  SHELL  STUDIOS,  Bay  Pines,  Florida 
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In  Only  10  More  Years 
I  Can  Retire 

Yes ,  thanks  to  a  Farmers  and  Traders 
retirement  plan,  I  will  retire  at  the  age 
of  65  with  an  income  that  will  permit 
me  to  live  comfortably  and  to  travel 
when  and  where  I  please. 

You,  too,  can  plan  for  retirement  if  you 
will  decide  now.  Act  without  delay  and 
investigate  the  Farmers  and  Traders 
plans  that  are  available.  Your  family 
will  be  fully  protected  during  the  inter* 
vening  years. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  details. 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


Founded 

1912 


Assets 

$16,958,317 


- . COU  PON . -• 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  interested  in  your  Retirement  Plans. 
Please  send  me  complete  information. 


A5 


NAME . . . . 


CITY., 


'•-STATE-. 


Splendid  Cough 
Relief,  Mixed 
In  Your  Kitchen 

Saves  Big  Dollars.  No  Cooking. 

Yes  ma'am,  right  in  your  own  kit¬ 
chen,  you  can  easily  mix  a  cough  medi¬ 
cine  that  is  a  wonder  for  quick  results, 
and  gives  you  about  four  times  as  much 
for  your  money.  And  it’s  no  trouble  at  all. 
A  child  could  do  it. 

You’ll  need  a  syrup.  Make  it  by  stir¬ 
ring  2  cups  of  granulated  sugar  and  one 
cup  of  water  a  few  moments,  until  dis¬ 
solved.  No  cooking  needed.  Or  you  can 
use  corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey,  instead 
of  sugar  syrup. 

Now  get  2 y2  ounces  of  Pinex  from 
any  druggist.  Pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle 
and  fill  up  with  your  syrup.  There  you 
have  a  full  pint  of  remarkable  medicine 
for  coughs  due  to  colds.  It  lasts  a  long 
time,  and  tastes  fine. 

You’ll  say  it’s  hard  to  beat,  for  real 
relief.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes 
the  irritated  membranes,  and  helps  clear 
the  air  passages.  Eases  the  soreness, 
and  lets  you  rest  at  night. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well 
known  for  quick  action  on  throat  and 
bronchial  irritations.  Money  refunded  if 
it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


Sfmitty  £etc6cuttme*tt 


No.  2172.  Stunning  cap  sleeved  dress 
has  its  own  charming  bolero  to  slip  on 
for  the  more  covered  look.  Sizes  12  to 
20,  36  to  48.  Size  36,  dress  and  bolero, 
4%  yards  39-inch. 

No.  2798,  Tie  a  big  crisp  bow  at  the 
back  of  this  cunning  ruffled  frock  for 
the  tiny  one.  Sizes  6  months,  1  to  4. 
Size  2,  1  y2  yards  35-inch,  1  y2  yards 
ruffling. 

|  No.  261  5.  The  Junior  group  is  fashion 
conscious,  highly  aware  that  a  two- 
piece  casual  is  perfect  for  school.  Sizes 
8  to  16.  Size  12,  3%  yards  35-inch,  3 y2 
yards  ric  rac. 

No.  2739.  Cap  sleeved  blouse,  voted 
most  popular,  has  the  back  that  wraps 
around  to  tie  in  a  bow  in  front.  Cut  in 
one  size,  suitable  for  10  to  20.  Blouse 
takes  1%  yards  35-  or  39-inch. 

[No.  2167.  The  molded  waistline  look 
of  perfection  in  a  dress  with  dainty 
scallop  design.  Pattern  includes  both 
cap  sleeved  version  and  model  with  at¬ 
tractive  deep  armhole  leading  to  long 
sleeve.  Sizes  12  to  20,  36  to  42.  Size 
36,  4 y8  yards  39-inch  for  dress  with 
cap  sleeves. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose  fif¬ 
teen  cents  in  coins  for  each  pattern 
wanted.  Add  fifteen  cents  for  our  new 
Spring  Fashion  Be.  c.  Address  Pattern 
[  Dept.,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10  North 
Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

MEND  LACE  CURTAINS 
NEATLY 

Small  tears  in  lace  curtains  may  be 
mended  neatly  by  tacking  tissue  paper 
over  the  torn  place.  Then  loosen  the 
tension  on  your  sewing  machine  and 
stitch  back  and  forth  across  the  paper 
both  ways  until  the  tear  is  completely 
covered.  The  result  will  be  a  strong 
durable  mesh  not  at  all  bad  looking.  A 
little  water  sponged  on  the  paper  will 
make  it  easily  removed. — B.  C. 

—  a. a.  — 


statewide  conferences  to  be  held  this 
year  and  is  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  Woman’s  Council.  Last  year, 
similar  clinics  in  Glens  Falls,  Rochester, 
Albany  and  New  York  City  were  at¬ 
tended  by  over  2000  women.  A  staff  of 
marketing  experts  will  be  on  hand  at 
the  Utica  meeting  to  demonstrate  what 
makes  a  product  saleable,  how  to  pack¬ 
age  it,  and  how  to  get  it  before  the 
public.  Individual  advice  will  also  be 
available  to  women  who  bring  a  sample 
of  their  homemade  product  to  the  clinic. 


Gas  on  Stomachi  PIN-MONEY  FROM 

Relieved  in  5  minutes  or  double  your  money  back  I  RODDIES 

When  exress  stomach  acid  causes  painful,  suffocating  gas, 
eour  stomach  and  heartburn,  doctors  usually  prescribe  the 
fastest-acting  medicines  known  for  symptomatic  relief — • 
medicines  like  those  in  Bell-ans  Tablets.  No  laxative. 

Bell-ans  brings  comfort  in  a  jiffy  or  double  your  money 
tack  on  return  of  bottle  to  us.  25c  at  all  druggists. 


500  Colorful  Quilt  Pieces 

*! .00:  Postpaid!  1 100  $1.98;  !00  25  Cents.  Prints 
parr.ales  cut  from  dress  goods.  free  Patterns! 
WOODS  REMNANTS.  Dept.  (A).  Bedford.  Penna. 


Women  who  are  interested  in  turning 
their  hobbies  into  profitable  enter¬ 
prises  will  have  a  chance  to  get  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  experts  at  the  “Crafts  and 
Kitchen  Career  Clinic”  to  be  held  on 
March  27  and  28  at  the  Plymouth 
Church  House  in  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  clinic  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 


LITTLE  BOYS'  SWEATER  design  num¬ 
ber  N-E-285  is  for  the  six-year-old 
and  is  crocheted  in  the  popular  af- 
ghan  stitch  with  a  long  wooden 
hook.  Closing  may  be  with  a  zip¬ 
per  or  with  buttons.  Pattern  con¬ 
taining  complete  instructions  is 
priced  at  ten  cents,  ©rder  from  Em¬ 
broidery  Department,  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  10  North  Cherry  Street, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


YOU  RE  WISE 
TO  CLEAN  THE 
GARBAGE 
CAN  WITH 
CL0R0X! 


YES,  WHYTAKE 
CHANCES? 
CL0R0X  MAKES 
IT  FRESH, 

Sanitary! 


CL0R0X  PROVIDES 
' HYGIENIC  CLEANSING  OF 
GERM  "DANGER  ZONES" l 

> 

jADIES,  watch  out  for  germs! 
No,  you  can’t  see  them  . . .  but 
they’re  there!  Where?  In  gar¬ 
bage  cans,  on  drainboards,  in  sinks,  wash¬ 
basins,  on  floors,  to  mention  a  few  home 
germ  “danger  zones."  Health  authorities 
urge  hygienic  cleansing  to  protect  family 
health  .  .  .  and  Clorox  provides  hygienic 
cleansing.  To  disinfect,  deodorize  and  re¬ 
move  stains,  use  Clorox  in  routine  cleansing 
of  tile,  enamel,  porcelain,  linoleum,  glass, 
wood  surfaces.  Directions  on  the  label. 

_ AMERICA’S  FAVORITE  BLEACH  AND _ 


HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT 

CLOROX 

FREE  FROM  CAUSTIC 

Years  of  unsurpassed  quality  and  performance 
have  made  Clorox  the  choice  of  millions... 
it’s  always  uniform . . .  it's  always  dependable! 


7. Clem  OnialQi, 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 
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An  industry 
backs  them 


1  T  tp  in  Barre,  Vt.,  where  more  granite 
T  U  is  produced  than  in  any  other 
section  of  the  world,  only  those  monu-  jjj 
ments  which  meet  the  highest  stand- 

$ 


ards  of  quality  and  craftsmanship  re¬ 
ceive  the  coveted  approval  of  the 
Barre  Guild. 

^  So  there  is  one  sure  way  to  identify 
jk  a  monument  of  superior  quality,  de- 
T  sign  and  workmanship,  and  the  dealer  X 
V  who  sells  it:  look  for  the  Barre  Guild  44 
Seal  etched  inconspicuously  in  the  ^ 
monument  itself  and  displayed  always 
by  BarrefGuild  dealers.  This  Seal  and 
the  Certificate  that  goes  with  it  are  a 
binding  guarantee  of  highest  quality 
hacked  by  the  entire  monument  indus¬ 
try  in  Barre,  Vt.,  home  of  the  famous 
Select  Barre  Granite,  and  "Granite 
Center  of  the  World”.  • 


$ 

$ 


YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

Seat?  today  for  new  booklet,  'Monument  Ideas* — 
a  hand-picked  selection  of  inspiring  monument  de¬ 
signs.  Barre  Guild,  Desk  AA-9,  Barre,  Vermont, 


i 
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As  you  probably  know,  cow  population  of  the  U.S.  is  down. 
But  human  population  is  growing  rapidly.  And  nutrition 
authorities  are  urging  people— men,  women  and  children— 
to  use  more  milk  and  dairy  products  for  better  health ! 

These  basic  facts  spur  us  on  in  our  efforts  as  co-workers 
of  yours  in  the  marketing  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products. 
They  indicate  the  wisdom  of  adequate  production  to  hold 
the  present  markets  and  point  the  way  to  your  future  secur¬ 
ity  through  efficient  milk  production. 

Plan  your  farm  operation  for  more  uniform  production 
of  quality  milk  the  year  around  .  .  .  and  more  milk  per 
acre!  The  County  Agent  and  our  field  service  men  are  ready 
and  anxious  to  help  you. 


Sheffield  Farms  Chestnut  Farms  Dairy 

General  Ice  Cream  Corp.  Rieck-McJunkin  Dairy  Co. 

Breyer  Ice  Cream  Company  Kraft  Foods  Company 
Western  Maryland  Dairy  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co. 

Breakstone  Bros.,  Inc. 


DIVISIONS  OF  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
An  organization  devoted  to  the  greater  use  of  Dairy  Products 


YOUR  PERMANENT  PASTURE  will  stand  up  better  and 

provide  better  grazing  during  droughts  if  you  apply  fertilizer  early 
this  spring.  Have  your  soil  tested  now  so  you’ll  know  what  kind  and 
how  much  fertilizer  to  get.  You  can  confidently  expect  several 
dollars’  worth  of  milk  for  each  dollar  spent  on  fertilizer. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  PASTURES  of  Sudan  grass  pay  out  big  in 
July  and  August.  Put  in  at  least  ]/o  acre  per  cow  on  fertile  soil  and 
you’ll  get  more  milk*  in  the  dry  summer  months  than  you’d  get 
from  these  same  cows  on  native  pasture.  Seed  it  in  time  for  mid¬ 
summer  grazing — even  as  late  as  mid-June  because  Sudan  grass 
grows  fast.  If  you  can’t  get  domestic  seed,  don’t  worry.  Trial 
plantings  have  shown  that  imported  seed  is  very  good. 

*An  Illinois  dairyman  got  back  $125  in  more  milk  (at  $3.50  civt.)  from  the  first 

two  weeks'  grazing  on  Sudan  grass  planted  at  a  seed  and  fertilizer  cost  of  $66. 
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Kernels.  Screenings 

cotd  Chaff  lly  II.  E.  BABCOCK 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  I  wrote  here 
that  I  was  going  to  take  it 
easier  in  1947  than  I  had  during 
the  war  years.  These  turned 
out  to  be  prophetic  words. 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half,  when¬ 
ever  I  could  spare  the  time  and  when 
I  could  be  assured  of  a  fairly  large 
crowd,  I  have  accepted  speaking  dates 
almost  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
My  purpose  was  to  suggest  to  farm 
and  industrial  audiences  that  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  impending  farm  sur¬ 
pluses  was  to  improve  the  American 
diet  to  a  point  where  there  wouldn’t  be 
any  surpluses. 

I  maintained  that  our  national  diet 
could  be  improved  through  research, 
education  and  merchandising.  I  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  merchandising  need 
not  be  done  only  by  people  actually 
producing  and  handling  food.  Refrig¬ 
erator  interests,  for  example,  have  as 
much  at  stake  in  improving  the  quality 
of  the  America!  diet  as  dairymen  and 
ice  cream  manufacturers. 

Vacation  At  Phoenix 

Right  after  the  first  of  the  year  I 
was  scheduled  to  speak  at  one  of  the 
really  great  farm  meetings  in  the  coun¬ 
try — the  semi-centennial  get-together 
of  the  American  National  Livestock 
Association  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  meeting  I  had  eight  or  ten 
others  scheduled  with  farm  and  in¬ 
dustrial  groups  at  various  points  in 
the  United  States. 

On  the  morning  of  Jan.  9  when  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  Phoenix  for  the  livestock  meet¬ 
ing,  1  was  feeling  a  bit  rocky.  Almost 
before  I  realized  it  (I  didn’t  get  a 
chance  to  make  my  speech),  I  landed 
in  a  hospital,  and  on  the  day  I  am 
writing  this  (Feb.  8)  I  am  still  in 
Phoenix.  For  the  last  few  days,  how¬ 
ever,  I’ve  been  riding  around  the  Salt 
River  Valley  in  which  Phoenix  is  lo¬ 
cated.  Also  I’ve  become  acquainted 
with  a  lot  of  the  agricultural  leaders 
and  farmers  here.  They  have  been 
most  kind  to  me,  calling  at  my  hotel, 
bringing  me  citrus  fruits  and  dates  and 
taking  me  for  drives. 

Except  for  explaining  how  I  shall 
proceed  with  my  farming  during  a 
period  when  I  can’t  be  very  active  my¬ 
self,  I  shall  devote  the  rest  of  this  page 
to  Arizona  and  the  agriculture  of  the 
Salt  River  Valley  around  Phoenix. 

>'EW  FARMING  SET-UP 

Fortunately,  on  Jan.  1 — just  before 
I  left  on  this  trip — I  concluded  some 
arrangements  for  a  new  line-up  of  my 
own  fanning  operations. 
SUNNYGABLES  -  At  Sunnygables, 
Ross  Yaple  and  I  planned  to  get  along 
alone.  Ross  has  been  with  me  for  years. 
Now  we  shall  have  to  have  in  some  day 
help.  Vv  e  reduced  our  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  to  a  minimum  and  what  we  have 
is  all  based  on  a  Ford-Ferguson  tractor 
and  accessories. 

Our  main  project  will  be  to  raise  be¬ 
tween  50  and  60  heifer  calves  a  year. 
We  have  a  capacity  of  about  2,500  lay¬ 
ing  hens  at  Sunnygables,  and  we  will 
keep  as  many  as  we  can  take  care  of 
and  as  give  promise  of  being  profitable. 
When  it  looks  as  though  we  could  take 
the  chance  of  investing  in  them,  we 
will  pasture  fatten  a  carload  of  steers. 
We  will  have  some  sows  which  will 
farrow  in  the  spring.  We  will  carry 
them  and  their  pigs  on  Ladino  pasture 
in  the  summer  and  let  them  fatten 
themselves  by  harvesting  their  own 
corn  in  the  fall. 

As  an  additional  enterprise,  if  we 
can  handle  it,  we  may  work  bach  into 
producing  a  few  hothouse  lambs  or 
fattening  some  feeder  lambs. 


Since  our  crops  will  all  be  harvested 
on  shares,  we  will  be  free  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  our  pastures. 

Fortunately,  at  Sunnygables  our  barn 
is  simply  a  series  of  pens.  These  pens 
are  equally  adapted  for  cattle,  sheep 
or  poultry,  an  arrangement  which  has 
kept  down  our  investment  and  gives 
us  great  flexibility.  Until  I  can  get 
back  on  my  feet,  our  pace  will  have 
to  be  a  leisurely  one  at  Sunnygables. 
This  should  not,  however,  prevent  our 
feeling  our  way  back  into  some  in¬ 
teresting  operations. 

ALBRIGHT  FARM— Albert  Poelvoorde 
on  the  first  of  the  year  purchased  the 
Albright  farm  and  some  adjoining  land 
at  Newfield  Station.  He  bought  the 
bulk  of  my  farm  equipment  and  leased 
my  dairy.  The  barn  on  the  Albright 
place  is  the  one  I  cheaply  converted 
into  a  pen  stable,  then  built  homemade 
tandem  elevated  milking  stalls  and  in¬ 
stalled  a  combine  milker.  Charlie 
Havlik,  who  has  done  such  a  good  job 
for  me  the  past  two  years,  goes  with 
Albert. 

The  boys  will  handle  Sunnygables 
crop  land  on  shares.  Of  course,  I  am 
tremendously  interested  in  seeing  them 
make  good.  I  am  sure  they  will. 

This  summer  they  will  enlarge  their 
pen  stable  with  a  cheap  shed  so  that 
they  can  handle  up  to  75  milkers.  They 
are  getting  the  lumber  out  now. 
SOUTH  SPRINGS  RANCH— The  third 
farm  wfith  which  I  shall  keep  in  close 
touch  is  the  South  Springs  Ranch  at 
Roswell,  New  Mexico.  It  is  owned  by 
my  elder  son.  The  ranch  looks  espe¬ 
cially  inviting  to  me  now  as  the  place 
to  spend  part  of  the  winter  months. 


Howard  grows  something  over  700 
acres  of  cash  crops  annually  on  irrigat¬ 
ed  land.  Since  it  got  so  high  priced, 
he  has  not  wintered  any  livestock  for 
himself,  but  has  pastured  both  lambs 
and  cattle  for  others.  Also,  my  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law  has  on  this  place  a  nice  little 
string  of  brood  mares  from  which  she 
raises  Palomino  saddle  horses. 

BACKGROUND — In  the  future,  there¬ 
fore,  I  will  be  writing  this  page  with 
the  background  of  our  Sunnygables  ex¬ 
periences,  which  will  be  varied  but  not 
intensive;  from  my  close  association 
with  Albert  Poelvoorde’s  commercial 
dairy  herd,  and  from  closer  contact 
than  in  the  past  with  Howard’s  New 
Mexico  operation. 

My  main  objective  will  be  to  start 
trains  of  thought  in  the  minds  of  you 
who  read  this  page.  I  shall  conscien¬ 
tiously  try  to  avoid  giving  advice  or 
preaching.  I  don’t  know  enough  to  do 
either. 

ARIZONA 

"Arizona  and  New  Mexico  should  be 
colored  yellow  on  every  map.  They 
are  the  real  sunshine  states  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  I  might  go  on  and  say  that  they 
actually  put  California  and  Florida  in 
the  shade. 

They  also  are  states  of  great  con¬ 
trasts,  particularly  Arizona.  Arizona 
cities  like  Phoenix  and  Tucson  are  ter¬ 
ribly  congested.  Real  estate  prices  are 
extremely  inflated.  With  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  semi-desert  avail¬ 
able  at  a  dollar  or  two  an  acre,  the 
cost  of  a  couple  of  hundred  square  feet 
of  this  desert  on  the  outskirts  of 
Phoenix  is  $800  to  $1,200. 

Of  course,  what  gives  this  little  spot 
value  is  that  it  is  connected  with  the 
city  water  supply.  Just  as  sunshine  is 
the  most  plentiful,  water  is  the  scarcest 
item  in  Arizona. 

ARIZONA  CHMATE 

Perpetual  sunshine,  little  or  no  rain 
and  heat,  would  describe  all  of  Arizona 


All  the  barn  required  to  handle  the  50-cow  Jersey  herd  of  Fred  Chesney  of 
Glendale,  Ariz.,  (just  outside  Phoenix)  is  the  little  milking  stable  shown  above. 
Salt  River  Valley  cows  are  all  pen-stabled  out  of  doors  when  they  are  not  in  pasture. 

Because  of  the  high  price  of  the  land  on  which  they  are  carried,  I  believe 
the  cows  are  of  better  average  quality  in  irrigated  sections  than  they  are  in  areas 
like  Wisconsin  and  the  Northeast.  Just  a  glance  at  the  udders  on  the  McChesney 
cows,  plus  the  fact  that  he  gets  $1.50  a  pound  for  butterfat,  pretty  well  explains 
why  he  is  in  the  dairy  business  and  milking  Jerseys. 


were  it  not  for  the  factor  of  elevation. 
Here  in  Phoenix  at  an  elevation  of 
1,200  feet,  citrus  fruit  is  only  occa¬ 
sionally  frosted,  palms  produce  dates, 
and  early  in  February  sweet  peas, 
roses  and  calendula  are  in  bloom.  On 
the  desert  nothing  much  grows  but 
cacti.  On  irrigated  farms  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley  (there  hasn’t  been  a  drop 
of  water  in  the  Salt  River  here  at 
Phoenix  since  1941)  alfalfa  and  fall 
sown  oats  and  barley  are  growing 
freely.  Winter  vegetables,  carrots,  let¬ 
tuce  and  broccoli,  are  being  harvested 
early  and  the  citrus  fruit  picking  has 
been  on  for  some  time. 

For  each  500  feet  increase  in  eleva¬ 
tion,  the  situation  changes.  Cattlemen 
tell  me  the  best  range  land  is  above 
2,500  feet.  At  about  6,000  to  7,000 
feet,  Arizona  is  covered  with  snow. 
Skiing  is  being  advertised. 

ARIZONA  AGRICULTURE 

Roughly,  Arizona’s  agriculture  di¬ 
vides  into  two  parts- — half  is  conducted 
in  the  comparatively  few  spots  in  the 
state  which  can  be  irrigated,  while  the 
sheep  and  cattle  industries  are  located 
on  the  dry  land  and  in -the  mountains. 

Agriculture  in  the  irrigated  sections 
is  concentrated  and  can  be  quite  im¬ 
pressive.  The  same  is  true  of  the  big 
flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle 
which  occasionally  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  off  thousands  of  acres  of  range 
land. 

The  natives  here  are  all  super-sales¬ 
men,  but  a  Northeasterner  can  protect 
himself  against  being  over-impressed 
by  remembering,  for  example,  that  the 
entire  agricultural  production  of  the 
state  of  Arizona  about  equals  the  an¬ 
nual  business  of  the  G.L.F.,  and  that 
the  state’s  entire  production  of  dairy 
products  is  about  one-tenth  of  the  an¬ 
nual  business  of  the  Dairymen’* 
League. 

LAND  VALUES 

Both  irrigated  and  dry  land  values 
are  very  high  right  now. 

A  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Arizona  says  that 
throughout  the  years  irrigated  land  has 
sold  per  acre  for  a  price  equal  to  the 
sum  total  of  7  tons  of  alfalfa  hay,  a 
bale  of  cotton  and  a  ton  of  barley. 
Right  now  baled  alfalfa  hay  is  selling 
for  $30  a  ton.  A  bale  of  cotton  sdlls 
for  $150  and  a  ton  of  barley  for  $50. 

The  ten-year  average  price  of  these 
commodities  from  1935-45  was  $12.60 
for  the  alfalfa  hay,  $65  for  the  bale  of 
cotton  and  $30  a  ton  for  the  barley. 

PROBLEM*, 

Arizona  agriculture  at  the  moment 
is  harassed  by  three  situations: 

(1)  The  supply  of  water  for  irri¬ 
gating  purposes  has  been  declining 
steadily  and  right  now  is  very  low. 
This  water  also  is  getting  saltier  each 
year. 

(2)  Foot  and  mouth  disease  has 
broken  out  in  Mexico,  and  Arizona 
sheep  and  cattlemen  are  deathly  afraid 
it  will  spread  across  the  border. 

(3)  The  complexion  of  Congress 
has  changed  and  its  attitude  towards 
spending  money  has  shifted. 

Since  the  only  way  this  country  can 
get  more  water  or  get  a  fence  built 
along  the  Mexican  border  is  through 
Federal  appropriations,  the  future  looks 
a  bit  dark. 

CONCLUSION 

Naturally  I  haven’t  been  down  here 
long  enough  to  draw  any  worthwhile 
conclusions.  Here’s  a  tentative  one  for 
what  it  is  worth: 

Arizona  has  a  perfect  winter  climate. 
If  the  state  develops  to  the  full  extent 
of  its  possibilities,  it  can  only  be 
through  Federal  aid,  most  of  which 
will  be  raised  by  taxation  in  the  North¬ 
east.  Therefore,  might  it  not  be  smart 
for  us  North  easterners  who  can  do  so 
•  o  buy  up  a  little  of  this  climate  when 
prices  break  so  we  may  derive  some 
direct  benefit  from  the  taxes  we’re  go¬ 
ing  to  pay  to  develop  it  anyway? 
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Our  PAPEC 

Forage  Harvester 
$0  50 

saves  —  per  ton 


on  Hay 

—says  W.  H.  Carr 


W.  H.  Carr  & 

Son, Leroy,  N.Y. 
have  a  Papec 
Forage  Har¬ 
vester  with  built- 
in  power  unit  and 
are  very  enthusiastic  about  the  way 
it  reduces  costs  in  handling  hay  and 
com.  Mr.  Carr  writes: 

“The  machine  sure  gave  a  wonderful 
performance.” 

“The  Harvester  saves  about  $2.50 
per  ton  over  field  baling  of  hay.” 

“.  .  .  handled  2  acres  an  hour  in  hay 
with  2  men  and  34  acre  an  hour  in 
heavy  corn  with  3  men.” 

“Silage  is  by  far  the  best  quality  we 
have  ever  had.  No  dirt,  mold  or  twine, 
making  a  much  more  palatable  feed.” 

“Get  about  34  more  capacity  in  the 
silo  due  to  the  design  and  capacity  of 
the  crop  blower  which  works  equally 
well  on  hay,  corn  or  grain.” 

Other  users  of  Papec  Forage  Har¬ 
vesters  and  crop  blowers  are  equally 
enthusiastic.  See  your  Papec  dealer  at 
once.  Demand  for  these  time  and  labor- 
saving  machines  still  far  exceeds  supply. 
Papec  Machine  Co.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS  •  CROP  BLOWERS 
HAY  CHOPPER -SILO  FILLERS 
HAY  HARVESTERS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
HAMMER  MILLS  •  FEED  MIXERS 


Here’s  good  news — 

HARDER  SILOS 

are  now  available 


Yes,  once  more  you  can  get  a 
HARDER — the  silo  that’s  built  right, 
the  silo  that  assures  minimum  spoil¬ 
age  with  a  minimum  of  maintenance 
trouble  and  expense.  Stronger,  more 
rigid,  more  air-tight.  Patented  con¬ 
tinuous  door  front. 

The  Harder  Silo  has  many  special 
exclusive  features  that  make  if  the 
most  desirable  silo 
to  own,  the  most 
satisfactory  and  con¬ 
venient  to  use.  More 
than  50  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  silo  design, 
manufacture  and 
erection  can 
be  a  big  help 
Write  or 
phone  forfur- 
ther  informa¬ 
tion.  Specify 
size  desired. 
Don’t  wait — 
act  today! 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  A,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


FENCING  rorRAYRM ' 1 


All-Purpose  Steel  Fencing,  Poul¬ 
try  Fencing  and  Netting,  Welded 
Wire  Fabrics,  Field  Fence, 
Barbed  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Elec¬ 
tric  Fence  Controllers.  Chain 
Link  Fence,  Chestnut  Post  and 
Rail  Fencing,  Hurdle  Fences, 
Gates.  Other  Farm  Values. 

arnold-dain  corp. 

*0X  14,  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


When  writinq  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  Li.  COSLINE. 


TRAINS  BLOCKED  FARM 
CROSSING 

“A  railroad  runs  through  my  farm.  Last 
summer  the  crossing  which  I  have  to  go 
over  to  draw  hay  was  blocked  a  number 
of  times,  one  for  as  long  as  1%  hours.  I 
asked  the  railroad  to  correct  it  but  did 
not  have  too  good  success.” 

This  subscriber  lives  in  New  York 
State,  and  the  New  York  law  says 
“Any  officer  or  employee  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion  in  charge  of  a  locomotive,  train 
or  car,  who  wilfully  obstructs  or  causes 
to  be  obstructed  any  farm  or  highway 
crossing  with  any  locomotive,  train  or 
car  for  a  longer  period  than  five  con¬ 
secutive  minutes  is  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor.” 

Any  New  York  farmer  who  has  diffi¬ 
culty  with  trains  blocking  a  crossing 
for  an  unreasonable  length  of  time  can 
write  to  Mr.  Murray  G.  Tanner,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Public  Service  Commission,  Al¬ 
bany,  New  York,  and  have  the  matter 
investigated. 

—  a. a.  — 

THE  AGENT  SAID _ ! 

“Last  October  I  ordered  a  vacuum 
cleaner  from  a  man  who  called  and  I 
gave  him  a  check  for  $25.00.  He  said  that 
he  would  deliver  it  in  October  or  I  w'ould 
have  my  money  returned.  Later,  when 
I  read  the  order  more  carefully,  I  found 
a  clause  which  gives  the  company  a  year 
in  which  to  make  delivery.  If  I  had  read 
that  when  the  agent  called,  I  certainly 
would  not  have  given  the  order.” 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  verbal 
promises  of  an  agent  are  not  binding 
on  the  company  if  not  in  accordance 
with  the  printed  terms  of  the  contract. 
That  is  the  reason  that  it  is  important 
to  read  and  understand  the  terms  of 
any  order  or  contract. 

—  a.a.  — 

DEADBEATS 

“Some  time  ago  a  couple  asked  me  to 
take  care  of  their  baby  for  five  days  a 
week  for  about  two  months.  Both  parents 
are  working.  I  have  asked  for  the  money 
several  times.  I  was  paid  $10.00,  but 
have  been  unable  to  get  the  rest  of.  it.” 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  we  find  that 
you  are  dealing  with  “deadbeats.”  They 
will  not  pay  unless  they  are  forced  to 
do  it,  and  our  investigation  indicates 
they  have  no  property  on  which  a 
judgment  could  be  collected,  even  if 
you  should  sue  and  get  a  judgment. 

The  only  way  to  deal  with  such  peo¬ 
ple  is  to  insist  on  payment  every  week. 

—  a.a.  — 

THEY  HAVE  THE  MONEY 

“Last  summer  I  bought  a  ready-built 
house  which  was  delivered  to  me  lacking 
the  interior  trim.  This  was  paid  for  and 
I  was  promised  shipment  in  ten  days,  but 
didn’t  get  it.  Although  I  have  written 
several  times  for  a  refund,  I  have  never 
even  had  a  reply.” 

This  experience  shows  some  of  the 
dangers  in  paying  for  goods  before  you 
get  them,  especially  if  you  are  dealing 
with  a  firm  at  a  distance.  In  my 
opinion,  any  customer  is  entirely  justi¬ 
fied  in  refusing  full  payment  until  the 
order  is  completely  delivered. 

—  a.a.  — 

We  have  received  several  comments 
relative  to  Professor  Hepler’s  reference 
to  “Garden  Huckleberries.”  Here  are 
two  of  them: 

“Professor  Hepler  is  right  about 
sowing  the  seed  in  March,  but  garden 
berries  must  not  be  picked  until  after 
one  or  two  frosts  to  be  palatable.  Then 
they  make  delicious  pies,  just  as  good 
as  the  real  huckleberries  my  son  raised 
in  his  garden  for  two  years.  We  can 
them  for  winter  pies  which  are  very 
good.  Do  not  try  to  use  them  before  a 
frost,” 


JOIN  AND  SUPPORT  YOUR  FARM  ORGANIZATIONS 


May  Keep  You  From 
Losing  Your  Farm 


EACH  year  more  than  five  and  one-half  million  people  are  injured  on  America’s 
farms.  And  if  you  are  held  liable  in  a  serious  accident  it  might  cost  you  your 
farm! 

But  you  don’t  have  to  worry  if  you  have  COMPLETE  PROTECTION 
against  all  claims  through  the  Grange  Farm  Liability  PACKAGE  POLICY. 

In  one  policy  it  provides  complete  three-way  coverage: 

(1)  Includes  all  farm  operations!  the  Grange  PACKAGE  POLICY.  It 

Protects  you  from  damage  suits  from  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the 

your  hired  man  or  the  public.  (2)  needs  of  New  "York  State  farmers. 

Lovers  all  personal  activities  of  the  You’ll  get  the  following  extra  benefits 

farm  farpily.  (3)  Provides  medical  too: 

l>hPyStir0Verage,0rCmpl0yeeSa"d  SUBSTANTIAL  DIVIDEND  SAVING 

-W  '  ,  J7  .  —over  $5,500,000  has  already  been 

Remember,  vou  need  all  three  to  returned  to  Grange  Insurance  policy 
protect  yourself  against  property  holders 

damage  and  bodily  injury  claims  that 

might  bankrupt  you.  FARMER  CONTROL— backed  by 

Don’t  take  this  needless  risk.  Get  both  the  National  and  New  York 

COMPLETE  PROTECTION  with  State  Grange. 

National,  Grange  . 

MUTUAL  FIRE  National  Grange  Mutua  Liability  Co. 

LIABILITY  ★  INSURANCE  Dept.  AA  7,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

COMPANY  COMPANY  i  Please  send  me  the  Cornell  Bulletin  on  Farm 

Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire  Liability  and  tell  me  how  I  can  save  real  money 

State  Office:  under  the  Grange  Insurance  Program.  I  am  parti- 

State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  |  cularly  interested  in 

(  )  Farm  Liability  PACKAGE  POLICE 
(  )  Automobile  Insurance 

COUPON  )  I  Name . . . . 

Address . - 


DAT 


Yes,  that’s  all  there’s  to  it  — 
flip  an  electric  switch,  set  the 
hydraulic  winch  —  and  down 
comes  your  silage.  No  climb¬ 
ing,  no  hand  pitching.  Level 
skimming  off  top  keeps  silage 
fresh  —  eliminates  spoilage. 
Frozen  silage  comes  down 
broken  up  ready  to  feed! 
Thoroughly  tested  and  proven 
on  dairy  farms  over  past  3 
years.  Performance  fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  A  revolutionary  time- 
and-labor-saver  ....  a  new 
profit-producer. 


Write  for  liter  a- 
ture,  prices  and 
name  of  nearest 
dealer. 


LEACH  CO. 


4224  S.  Main  St.  OSHKOSH,  WIS. 


A  Good  Stamford  of  Fivii 

BEGINNING  at  the  Local  organizations,  the  grass  roots  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  the  26,000  members  are  united  for  a 
single  cause  —  the  fulfillment  of  the  goal  which  was  set  for  the 
League  when  it  was  organized  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association  is  for  one 
purpose — to  insure  for  the  members  and  their  sons  and  daughters 
a  standard  of  living  on  Northeastern  dairy  farms  that  provides 
them  with  the  way  of  life  to  which  they  are  entitled. 


League  members  arc  actively  working  for  that  goal.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  at  this  year’s  Local  Annual  Meetings  in  667  communities 
throughout  the  New  York  Milk  Shed,  Dairymen’s  League  fam¬ 
ilies  reviewed  the  past  year’s  operation  of  their  cooperative  and 
made  plans  for  the  future.  And  always  in  planning  for  the 


IIIII 


OPEN  DISCI  SSIONS  are  a  part  of  every 
League  meeting.  Here  David  Sorenson 
speaks  his  mind  at  the  Penn  Yan  Local 
Annual  Meeting. 


for  Northeastern  Farmers 

future,  Dairymen’s  League  families  keep  in  mind  their  goal: 
A  good  standard  of  living  for  Northeastern  farmers. 

League  members  are  practical  about  obtaining  their  goal.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  six  months  of  1946  their  organization  took  the  lead 
in  every  move  which  brought  about  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
price  of  milk. 

Every  member  has  a  share  in  laying  plans  for  the  future,  for 
the  League  is  a  democratic  organization.  Each  member  has  the 
opportunity,  in  open  discussions,  to  speak  his  mind  on  how  he 
feels  his  cooperative  can  best  serve  him.  Likewise,  he  has  an 
equal  share  in  determining  who  shall  be  the  Local  officers  of  the 
League  —  the  men  who  help  carry  out  the  plans  for  the  future. 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

.<• 


PUBLISHED  TWICE  A  MONTH 
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<utd  £ wed  with  the  U.  S.  Navy 


DID  YOU  ever  have  the  urge  to  pack  up 
in  the  dead  of  winter  and  fly  to  the 
tropics?  Or  did  you  ever  entertain  the 
desire  to  go  aboard  a  United  States 
warship  and  live  with  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  crew,  to  see  what  makes  the 
wheels  go  ’round  and  makes  the  thing  click? 
I  have  lots  of  times,  but  in  a  dreamy  sort  of 
way.  Along  about  mid- January  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  literally  heaped  upon  me,  so  sud¬ 
denly  in  fact  that  I  almost  failed  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  great  good  fortune  that  was 
to  be  mine.  I  was  to  fly,  cruise  and  live  with 
the  United  States  Navy. 

Earlier  in  January,  Editor  Ed  Eastman  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Rear  Admiral  Felix  S. 
Johnson,  USN,  Director  of  Public  Relations 
for  the  Navy,  which  read  as  follows: 

“It  is  a  pleasure  for  me,  on  behalf  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy,  to  extend  to  you  an  invitation 
to  take  passage  aboard  the  USS  FRESNO,  one 
of  the  Navy’s  new  cruisers,  for  a  portion  of  her 
shakedown  operations  in  the  area  of  Guantan¬ 
amo  Bay,  Cuba.  The  Commanding  Officer,  Cap¬ 
tain  Elliott  B.  Strauss,  USN,  will  be  pleased  to 
have  you  aboard. 

“Tentative  plans  have  been  made  for  you  to 
join  the  USS  FRESNO  at  Guantanamo  Bay  19 
J.anuary  1947.  Transportation  by  Naval  Air 
Transport  Service  will  be  provided  for  you  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  Following  a  short  cruise 
aboard  the  USS  FRESNO  you  will  be  returned 
to  Guantanamo  Bay  and  from  there  flown  back 
to  Washington. 

“Since  this  cruise  will  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  editors  of  various  farm  journals,  I  sincerely 
hope  it  will  be  convenient  for  you  to  participate 
as  a  guest  of  thev  Navy.  I  believe  that  I  can 


By  FRED  W.  OHM 

Editorial  Staff,  American  Agriculturist 


promise  you  a  pleasant,  profitable  and  invigor¬ 
ating  experience.” 

It  was  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Eastman  was 
unable  to  accept  and  take  advantage  of  this 
invitation.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  most  for¬ 
tunate  for  me,  because  Ed  insisted  that  I  go 
in  his  place.  I’m  glad  he  did,  because  it  was 
the  greatest  travel  experience  of  my  life.  Ad¬ 
miral  Johnson  approved  my  going  in  place  of 
Mr.  Eastman,  and  before  I  realized  it,  I  was 
on  my  way  to  Washington  to  join  the  party. 

rF'HERE  WERE  seven  of  us,  plus  our  offi- 
T  cial  escorts.  We  were  divided  into  three 
groups.  In  our  group  were  Dean  John  F.  Cun¬ 
ningham  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ohio 
State  University;  William  A.  Haffert,  publish¬ 
er  of  that  most  excellent  publication,  New 
Jersey  Farm  and  Garden;  our  official  escort, 
Commander  G.  W.  Jewett,  Jr.,  USN,  and  my¬ 
self.  In  another  group  were  Paul  D.  Sanders, 
publisher  of  the  Southern  Planter  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  Bert  Livingston,  managing  editor 
of  the  Florida  Grower,  and  their  official  es¬ 
cort,  Commander  A.  P.  Veasy,  USN,  The 
third  group  consisted  of  Judge  P.  Woodbury 
and  Mr.  M.  Heard,  both  of  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  under  the  escort  of  Commander 
Adams,  USN. 

We  assembled  at  Naval  Air  Transport 
Service  hangar  No.  6  at  the  Washington  Na¬ 
tional  airport  about  8  A.  M.,  Sunday,  Janu¬ 


ary  19.  There  we  were  greeted  by  Lt.  R.  H. 
Mereness,  USN,  who  represented  Admiral 
Johnson.  Also  at  the  hangar  to  bid  us  bon 
voyage  was  Mr.  E.  R.  McIntyre  of  the  U.  S. 
D.  A.  Public  Relations.  After  introductions 
and  some  visiting,  we  boarded  the  plane  for 
the  first  leg  of  the  journey  to  Guantanamo 
Bay,  approximately  1600  miles  away  on  the 
southern  tip  of  Cuba. 

ry^HE  PLANE  was  quite  a  craft,  a  big  twin- 
engined  transport,  designated  by  the  Navy 
as  an  R4D.  Commercially,  it  is  known  as  the 
DC3.  During  the  war  these  planes  did  great 
service  as  troop  and  supply  carriers,  moving 
entire  armies  and  their  equipment  from  here 
to  there  over  night. 

After  we  boarded  the  plane  and  took  our 
seats,  hatches  were  secured  and  instructions 
given  to  adjust  seat  belts.  The  great  engines 
roared.  We  taxied  down  the  runway  for  the 
takeoff.  In  a  matter  of  seconds  we  were  air¬ 
borne,  with  Washington  rapidly  slipping  away 
beneath  us.  Down  the  Potomac,  we  passed 
over  Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of  George 
Washington.  It  looked  like  a  child’s  tiny  play 
layout.  Soon  we  were  over  Richmond,  the 
state  capital  of  Virginia,  and  a  city  of  ap¬ 
proximately  200,000.  But  from  our  point  of 
view  several  thousand  feet  aloft,  Richmond 
appeared  no  greater  than  any  other  average 
American  city.  One  gets  a  mighty  different 
perspective  of  things  ( Continued  on  page  14) 


U.  S.  S.  FRESNO 

(Inset)  Captain  Elliott  B.  Strauss,  USN,  Commanding. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photos. 
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In  the  Next  Few  Weeks  Farmers  in  G.L.F.  Territory  Will  Select  Seed  For  993,612  Acres  of  Hay 


BUYING  the  seed  for  one  million  acres  of  hay  land  is  the  most  important 
purchase  Northeastern  farmers  will  make  this  spring.  Each  farmer  can 
help  insure  that  his  seedings  catch  and  become  bountiful  hay  crops  by  sow¬ 
ing  high-quality  seed  of  known  origin,  and  using  a  mixture  that  will  produce 
a  large  tonnage  of  nutritious,  palatable  hay. 

The  G.LT.  Seed  Service  pioneered  in  furnishing  Northeastern  farmers 
with  known  origin  seed.  G.L.F.  buyers,  working  in  eighteen  states,  select 
only  seed  that  is  best  adapted  for  Northeastern  growing  conditions  and  that 
is  free  of  noxious  weeds.  This  year  these  buyers  have  secured  for  G.L.F. 
patrons  ample  quantities  of  all  important  seed  varieties,  so  farmers  can  sow 
the  varieties  that  are  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  their  particular  farms. 

Mixtures  Are  Best  On  Most  Farms 

The  observations  of  the  men  who  specialize  in  grass  crops  and  the 
actual  experience  of  many  farmers  indicates  that  it  pays  to  include  a  good 
legume  such  as  alfalfa  in  all  seeding  mixtures.  Even  when  the  alfalfa  lasts 
only  two  or  three  years,  the  investment  in  seed  is  returned  with  dividends. 
The  productive  period  of  the  field  is  prolonged  when  alfalfa  and  grass  mix¬ 
tures  are  sown.  As  the  alfalfa  thins  out,  the  grass  will  replace  it.  Good 
mixtures  yield  about  the  same  as  when  alfalfa  is  sown  alone,  and  the  grass 
helps  prevent  winter  heaving  of  alfalfa  by  providing  a  protective  mulch. 
Alfalfa  grown  with  grass  has  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  fertilizing  the  grass 
with  nitrogen.  Growth,  vigor  and  protein  content  of  the  grass  are  increased 
by  this  favorable  association.  Then  too,  the  weed  problem  is  less  and  grass 
hastens  curing  in  making  hay. 

Choose  Seed  By  Quality 

The  experience  of  the  state  operated  seed  testing  laboratories  proves 
that  competition  in  the  seed  business  is  in  quality  rather  than  in  price. 
There  are  no  “bargain”  seeds.  The  cost  of  the  most  expensive  seed  is  very 
small  as  compared  with  the  total  cost  of  preparing  and  fertilizing  the  land. 


On  the  other  hand,  a  field  can  be  properly  fertilized,  limed  and  fitted  and 
if  the  seed  is  poor  in  quality  the  total  job  may  well  be  a  failure. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  high-quality  seed  of  known  origin  that  is 
adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil  on  which  it  is  to  be  sown. 

G.L.F.  through  long  experience  in  furnishing  that  kind  of  seed  can 
today  buy,  process  and  handle  seed  that  is  adapted  to  Northeastern  growing 
conditions  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

This  year,  because  boxcars  are  scarce  and  will  be  scarcer  later  in  the 
spring,  G.L.F.  is  moving  seed  from  the  processing  plants  out  to  the  farm 
•earlier  than  ever  before  in  order  to  furnish  Northeastern  farmers  with  top- 
quality  seed  when  they  need  it. 


Six  Steps  to  Successful  Hup  Sealings 

1.  Begin  work  as  early  in  the  spring  as  you  can  get  on  the 
ground.  Work  the  soil  until  the  ground  is  mellow  and  there  are 
no  lumps. 

2.  Apply  superphosphated-manure  or  a  complete  fertilizer 
such  as  4-12-4 — at  the  rate  of  300  or  400  pounds  per  acre.  Lime 
where,  necessary. 

3.  Choose  high  quality  seed  of  known-origin.  Be  sure  that 
the  seeding  mixture  you  use  contains  a  legume  that  will  grow  well 
on  your  farm. 

4.  Sow  the  seed  shallow  so  that  it  won’t  be  smothered  by  too 
much  soil.  If  the  ground  is  very  mellow,  make  a  good  firm  seed 
bed  by  rolling  or  cultipacking  before  the  seed  is  sown. 

5.  Roll  or  cultipack  the  land  again  after  seeding. 

6.  When  the  land  is  seeded  with  a  nurse  crop  make  certain 
that  the  nurse  crop  is  not  sown  too  heavily. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and  controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  northern  Pennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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I.H.C.  Announces 
Price  Cut  . 


TWO  pieces  of  news  about  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  will  be  welcomed  by  farm¬ 
ers  all  over  the  nation. 

The  first  one  concerns  the  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  International  Harvester 
Company  of  a  cut  in  prices  effective 
April  1,  which  will  save  consumers  an 
estimated  $20,000,000  a  year.  The  cut  is 
not  on  a  straight  percentage  basis  but, 
according  to  Fowler  McCormick,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  International  Harvester 
Board,  “prices  will  be  cut  where  we 
can  afford  to  cut  them.” 

The  reason  given  for  the  reduction  is 
to  combat  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
to  get  the  economy  of  the  country  back 
on  an  even  keel. 

The  only  reservation  in  McCormick's 
announcemeht  was  that  it  must  be  con¬ 
tingent  on  the  corporation’s  90,000  em¬ 
ployees  and  its  many  suppliers.  He 
pointed  out  that  if  workers  demand  ex¬ 
cessive  wage  increases,  go  on  strike, 
or  if  companies  supplying  Internation¬ 
al  with  parts  increase  prices,  it  might 
be  impossible  to  carry  out  the  an¬ 
nounced  price  decreases. 

Case  Strike  Endetl 

The  second  piece  of  good  news  is 
that  the  long  strike  in  the  J.  I.  Case 
plant  at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  has  been 
settled.  The  strike  which  continued 
for  438  days  was  a  factor  in  reducing 
the  amount  of  farm  equipment  avail¬ 
able,  and  its  settlement  will  allow  pro¬ 
duction  at  Case  to  get  under  way 
again. 

—  a.a.  — 

LET’S  EAT  BETTER 

A  FARMER  friend  of  mine,  a  large 
operator,  said  to  me  recently  that 
he  couldn’t  be  bothered  with  growing  a 
garden  because  he  could  buy  food 
cheaper  than  he  could  raise  it. 

There  are  many  farmers  who  feel 
that  way,  but  they  are  dead  wrong. 
It  is  possible  that  there  are  a  few 
products  that  cost  too  much  to  raise 
at  home.  Late  or  main  crop  potatoes, 
for  example,  may  be  one  of  these.  But 
in  the  large  majority  of  cases  if  a 
farm  garden  is  organized  to  use  the 
farm  machinery  and  to  cut  out  hand 
labor,  food  for  home  use  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  cheaper  than  it  can  be  bought. 

I  am  convinced  that  farmers  cannot 
buy  most  food  products  at  retail  prices 
cheaper  than  they  can  grow  them  and 
sell  them  to  themselves  at  wholesale 
prices. 

But  cost  is  only  half  the  story  any¬ 
way.  The  biggest  advantage  of  home 
grown  food  is  the  quality.  At  home 
we  have  a  large  freezer  which  we  filled 
with  small  fruits,  vegetables,  pork  and 
beef  grown  on  our  own  farm.  As  a 
result,  we  have  lived  better  and  at 
lower  cost  than  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
the  families,  including  many  farm 
families,  in  these  United  States.  You 
just  can’t  buy  fresh  fruit  and  veget¬ 
ables  out  of  stores  which  rank  with 
what  you  can  provide  yourself  with  if 
you  have  a  freezer.  And  if  you  don’t 
have  a  freezer,  most  farmers  now  can 
rent  a  locker  in  a  nearby  freezer  plant. 

If  freezing  is  not  possible,  everyone 
can  afford  a  pressure  cooker  and  can 
store  and  can  food  that  will  come  out 
better  than  most  stuff  that  you  can  buy. 

We  of  American  Agriculturist  are 
interested  in  helping  farm  folks  to  get 
something  out  of  life  besides  hard 
work.  I  know  of  no  other  one  thing 
that  will  do  more  toward  reaching  this 
ideal  than  improving  the  farm  diet. 
Putting  it  another  way,  while  we  are 
feeding  the  world,  why  not  feed  our¬ 
selves  better? — E.  R.  E. 


•A.A. 


Of  total  food  consumed  in  the  U.  S., 
1  hree-fourths  is  prepared  by  housewives 
in  40  million  home  kitchens;  one-fourth 
in  restaurants,  hotels,  and  institutions. 


The  Plowing  Schogers  Choose  the  NEW 

7ire$tont 

CHAMPION 


GROUND 
GRIP 


^^HAMPION  FARMERS,  and  farmers  gen« 
erally,  are  changing][to  Firestone  Champion 
Ground  Grip  tires  .  .  .  insisting  upon  them 
when  they  buy  new  tires  .  .  .  specifying  them 
when  they  order  new  tractors. 

That's  because  the  new  Champion  cleans 
up  to  100%  more  effectively;  pulls  up  to 
62%  more;  lasts  up  to  91%  longer.  And  it 
rolls  more  smoothly  over  highways. 

There  are  sound  reasons  for  this  superiority. 
The  curved  connected  traction  bars  flare  out¬ 
ward  from  the  center,  and  mud  falls  freely  from 
the  wider  shoulder  openings.  The  extra  high, 


curved,  pyramid-like  bars  cut  into  the  soil  with 
a  cleaving  action,  and  because  they  are 
connected,  the  bars  take  a  powerful  “center 
bite”  in  the  heart  of  the  traction  zone.  Extra 
height,  Triple-Bracing,  and  buttressing  at  the 
base  give  the  traction  bars  greater  strength  . . . 
lengthen  tire  life.  The  curved  connected  bars 
are  in  continuous  contact  with  the  highway, 
insuring  a  smooth  ride. 

Insist  upon  Firestone  Champion  Ground 
Grips  when  you  buy  new  tires,  or  order  a 
new  tractor.  They  cost  no  more  than  ordinary 
tractor  tires. 
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out  LASTS 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 


ANY  OTHER  TRACTOR  TIRE 


Copyright,  1947,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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A.  II.  >IA\\ 

GRICULTURE  and  America  lost  a  great  and 
valuable  friend  in  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  A.  R. 
Mann  on  February  21. 

Dr.  Mann  had  been  associated  with  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  for  44  years,  as  student,  professor,  dean, 
provost,  and  trustee,  but  farm  folks  will  best  re¬ 
member  him  as  the  long-time  Dean  of  the  New 
York  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics. 

During  the  15  years  from  1915  while  he  was  Act¬ 
ing-Dean  and  Dean  of  these  institutions,  the  two 
colleges  were  advanced  to  first  rank  among  similar 
institutions  in  the  United  States.  Under  his  wise 
management  and  because  of  the  confidence  that 
government  officials  and  farm  people  had  in  him, 
the  appropriations  for  the  two  colleges  were  increas¬ 
ed  from  $518,000  a  year  to  more  than  $2,000,000, 
and  new  buildings  were  added  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  $5,000,000. 

It  was  during  Dr.  Mann’s  tenure  that  the  farm 
bureaus  and  the  other  extension  forces  were  built 
up  nearly  to  their  present-day  services  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  research  and  teaching  were  greatly  ex¬ 
panded. 

After  Dean  Mann’s  resignation  as  Dean  of  the 
colleges  he  became  the  first  Provost  of  Cornell 
University  and,  later,  Secretary  to  the  General  Edu¬ 
cation  Board  under  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
Here  he  became  world  famous  for  his  services  to 
education  and  to  humanity. 

But  to  me,  no  matter  what  a  man’s  public  achieve¬ 
ments  are,  the  most  important  measure  of  his  sta¬ 
ture  is  what  he  meant  to  those  who  were  privileged 
to  know  him  personally.  I  knew  Albert  Mann  ever 
since  I  was  just  a  boy  starting  out  as  one  of  the 
early  farm  bureau  men  in  New  York  State.  No 
matter  how  busy  he  was  or  how  important  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  in  which  he  was  the  chief  figure,  he  never 
failed  to  cross  the  room  and  go  out  of  his  way  to 
shake  me  by  the  hand  and  give  me  that  lift  o£  the 
spirit  that  only  great  men  can  impart.  And  I  know 
the  same  was  true  for  all  of  his  great  host  of 
friends.  We  shall  miss  him. 

COOPERATION  NEEDED 
IN  FIXING  MILK  PRICES 

T  IS  reported  that  hearings  to  revise  the  metro¬ 
politan  milk  Order  for  the  New  York  milk  shed 
will  start  in  Utica  on  March  17. 

When  the  milk  marketing  orders  were  first  pro- 
nosed,  American  Agriculturist  went  all  out  in  urg¬ 
ing  dairymen  to  give  them  their  full  support.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  when  properly  supported  and  ad¬ 
ministered,  milk  marketing  agreements  provide  the 
fairest  way  to  all  concerned  by  which  milk  can  be 
sold. 

But  a  situation  has  developed  whereby  many 
dairymen  believe  that  the  marketing  orders  are  not 
working  as  they  should.  They  were  set  up  in  the 
first  place  as  a  working  partnership  between  state 
and  federal  governments  on  one  side  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  their  organizations  on  the  other.  This  co¬ 
operative  give-and-take  agreement  between  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  and  dairymen  and  their  leaders 
gave  excellent  results  at  first.  But  gradually  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  government  is  dominating  the 
situation  and  dairymen  are  having  less  and  less  to 
say  about  milk  prices.  It  is  no  longer  a  partnership. 

The  blame  for  this  dangerous  situation  rests  both 
on  the  government  and  on  the  dairymen  themselves. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  there  have  been  few 
hearings  in  recent  years  at  which  the  farmers  from 
the  different  dairy  organizations  have  presented  a 
united  front.  Some  of  these  hearings  have  been 
little  more  than  just  a  formality.  Government  offi¬ 
cials  come  and  listen  to  varying  demands  by  the 
different  dairy  organizations,  and  then  go  back  to 
Washington  and  set  their  own  milk  prices.  In  fair¬ 
ness  it  should  be  said  that  after  prices  have  been 
set,  a  good  job  has  been  done  in  administering  the 
marketing  orders. 


fey  £.  R.  CctAtman 


There  is  a  growing  demand  on  the  part  of  farm¬ 
ers  themselves  that  either  the  milk  marketing 
agreements  must  be  discontinued  so  as  to  get  out 
from  under  government  domination  or  else  there 
must  be  more  cooperation,  first  between  the  dairy¬ 
men  themselves,  and  then  between  the  dairymen 
and  government  officials. 

ONLY  ONE-THIRD  PROTECTED 

NDUSTRY  and  the  research  scientists  in  govern¬ 
ment  service  have  done  a  marvellous  job  in  dis¬ 
covering  and  learning  how  to  apply  insecticides  and 
fungicides.  But  with  all  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made,  only  one-third  of  the  dollar  value  of  our 
crops  is  protected  or  partially  protected  in  the  war¬ 
fare  against  plant  diseases,  insects,  and  noxious 
weeds.  Two-thirds  of  our  crops  and  seven-eighths 
of  our  acreage  still  have  little  or  no  protection. 

The  chief  problem  in  the  further  use  of  insecti¬ 
cides  and  fungicides  is  the  lack  of  facts.  Frankly, 
we  don’t  know  what  to  do  because  we  need  more 
research.  For  example,  we  are  beginning  to  learn 
a  little  something  about  weed  killers,  but  we  have 
only  scratched  the  surface.  We  know  something 
about  diseases  and  insects  that  attack  legumes  and 
other  plants,  but  we  still  do  not  know  much  of 
practical  value. 

Here  is  a  legitimate  field  for  government  action. 
For  many  years  I  have  maintained  that  if  govern¬ 
ment  would  change  its  emphasis  from  unwise 
schemes  to  help  agriculture  and  spend  even  half  of 
the  money  and  energy  for  research  on  production 
and  especially  on  marketing  problems,  everybody, 
including  the  consumer,  would  be  far  better  off. 

LONG  DISTANCE  APPLE  OUTLOOK 

ITH  ALL  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  agriculture  during  the  past  fifty  years,  not 
the  least  is  what  has  happened  in  the  apple  business. 
It  is  not  so  long  since  every  northeastern  farm  had 
a  home  apple  orchard.  There  were  literally  hundreds 
of  different  varieties  of  apples,  and  the  emphasis 
in  growing  them  was  placed  on  the  varieties  that 
would  keep  well  in  the  home  cellar. 

The  coming  of  disease  and  insect  pests  has  nearly 
ruined  the  home  orchards,  and  the  emphasis  has 
been  changed  to  the  commercial  oi*chard  and  to 
growing  fewer  varieties  of  high  dessert  quality. 

Of  the  commercial  apples  grown  in  the  United 
States,  60  per  cent  are  grown  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  40  per  cent  west  of  it,  mostly  in  the  far  North¬ 
west.  As  70  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  east  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  obvious 
that  eastern  growers,  especially  those  here  in  the 
Northeast,  have  a  big  advantage  in  being  close  to 
the  largest  markets  in  the  world. 

As  one  guide  to  the  future  of  the  apple  business, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  number  of 
apple  trees  has  greatly  decreased,  the  production 
of  commercial  varieties  has  not  declined. 

The  long  distance  outlook  for  eastern  growers  is 
reasonably  favorable,  providing  one  likes  the 
business,  is  well  located  in  an  apple-growing  sec¬ 
tion,  is  willing  to  acquire  the  large  amount  of  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  needed,  can  take  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  (of  which  there  are  many)  with  the  good 
times,  and  is  willing  to  work. 

MORE  HONEY  REES  NEEDED 

NE  of  the  problems  faced  by  fruit  growers  is 
the  great  decline  in  all  kinds  of  bees  and  £he  mil¬ 
lions  of  other  insects  needed  to  pollinate  fruit  blos¬ 
soms.  The  necessary  increased  use  of  insecticides 
is  raising  havoc  with  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad 
insects.  * 

Because  of  this,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  recommended  at  least  a  6  per  cent 
increase  in  honey  bees  for  1947.  The  Department 


states  that  this  recommendation  is  made  not  neces¬ 
sarily  to  increase  the  amount  of  honey,  even  though 
sugar  is  short,  but  because  active  steps  must  be 
taken  to  increase  fruit  blossom  pollinators. 

ATTENTION— VILLAGE 
AND  CITY'  FATHERS 

NE  of  the  greatest  needs  of  these  modern  times 
is  for  city  and  country  people  to  understand 
each  other  better.  Our  society  is  so  complex  that 
we  are  all  dependent  upon  one  another,  and  we  all 
have  more  in  common  than  we  have  differences. 
That  is  why  we  of  American  Agriculturist  have 
worked  for  many  years  to  increase  good  relations 
between  urban  and  country  dwellers. 

If  city  and  village  people  are  really  interested  in 
cooperating  with  farm  people,  there  is  nothing  they 
can  do  that  will  help  more  than  passing  up  so-called 
daylight  saving  time.  The  farmer  cannot  change 
some  of  his  important  operations  which  depend  upon 
the  sun,  and  he  finds  it  extremely  difficult,  with  all 
of  his  other  food  production  problems,  to  run  his 
business  an  hour  earlier  than  standard  time. 

Almost  every  farm  organization  has  passed  reso¬ 
lutions  year  after  year  asking  for  the  maintenance 
of  standard  time,  and  these  requests  for  coopera¬ 
tion  get  scant  attention  from  villages  and  cities. 
Yet  city  and  village  business  is  highly  dependent 
upon  the  farmer’s  patronage  and,  therefore,  on  his 
goodwill. 

WHAT  ABOUT  CITY  BOYS 
FOR  FARM  WORK? 

HAT  has  been  your  experience  in  using  in¬ 
experienced  city  boys  for  summer  work? 

There  will  be  exceptions,  of  course,  but  will  most 
of  these  boys  work  reasonably  well?  What  kind 
of  a  job  do  they  do  on  your  farm?  Would  you  hire 
one  or  more  of  them  again  if  you  could  get  them? 

Many  farmers  living  near  cities  have  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  hire  this  kind  of  help.  Should  they  do  it? 
Let  us  know  what  your  experience  has  been  and 
we  will  pass  it  on  to  help  others.  Help  is  the  No.  3 
problem. 

THEY  WON’T  LAST  LONG 

“I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  delight  in  receiving  your  very  capably  written 
book,  The  Destroyers.  I  read  it  from  cover  to  cover. 
In  addition  to  the  splendid  historical  account  of  the 
Clinton-Sullivan  Expedition,  you  kept  a  moving 
plot  that  was  so  alive  that  it  gave  us  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reliving  the  incidents  of  that  day.  Through¬ 
out  the  book  I  could  not  help  but  note  a  running 
thread  of  some  of  that  good  ‘Eastman  philosophy’ 
which  we  could  stand  a  great  deal  of.” — A.  E.  FI., 
N.  Y. 

HE  SECOND  edition  of  E.  R.  Eastman’s  latest 
novel,  The  Destroyers,  has  just  been  received. 
It  won’t  last  long.  To  be  sure  of  a  copy,  send  your 
order  in  right  away  to  American  Agriculturist,  De¬ 
partment  TD,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
enclosing  $3.00.  The  book  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

—I.  M.  L. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

NE  time  when  the  late  Carl  Ladd  and  I  were 
arriving  on  a  pullman  in  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Carl  said: 

“Ed,  did  you  ever  notice  how  very,  very  polite 
the  porter  always  gets  just  as  we  are  arriving  and 
he  begins  to  think  about  his  tip?” 

Which  reminds  me  of  the  story  another  friend 
was  telling  about  a  fellow  who  was  not  very  much 
used  to  travelling,  so  when  he  was  about  to  get  off 
the  train  he  said  to  the  porter: 

“What’s  the  average  tip  you  fellows  get?” 

The  porter  didn’t  hesitate. 

“$3.00,  sir,”  he  said. 

The  passenger  promptly  gave  the  porter  the  $3.00, 
but  he  remarked: 

“You  must  make  a  lot  of  money  on  this  train. 

“No,  sir,”  said  the  porter,  “not  so  much.  Y°u 
see,  dis  is  de  fust  average  I’se  had  in  a  year!” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 


MILK:  Vigorous  protest  against  cut  in  March  Class  1  milk  price  to  $4.58 
has  been  made  by  Dairymen’s  League.  Directors  claim  drastic  drop 
not  justified  either  by  economic  conditions  or  ability  of  dairymen  to  absorb  cut, 
and  they  promise  all  possible  steps  to  restore  good  prices. 

Belief  is  growing  that  formula  for  determining  Class  prices  needs  overhaul¬ 
ing.  Hearings  on  the  metropolitan  milk  order,  scheduled  soon,  may  bring  pric¬ 
ing  changes. 

Dairy  feed  costs  are  up.  Supply  per  animal  is  above  last  year  but  govern¬ 
ment  buying  of  corn  has  aggravated  freight  car  shortage  and  has  lessened 
supply  immediately  available  to  buyers.  At  current  prices,  it  pays  to  feed  grain 
to  good  cows. 


LOW  CENSUS:  January  1  figures  show  slight  decline  in  dairy  cow  num- 

tmmmmmmam—mmmmmm—m  bers,  as  follows: 


New  York  State 

New  England  _ 

North  Atlantic  .. 
U.  S.  . . 


COWS  AND  HEIFERS  2  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER 


1947 

1,439,000 

784,000 

3,381,000 

26,100,000 


1946 

1,454,000 

800,000 

3,400,000 

26,695,000 


1936-1945  (average) 
1,402,000 
800,000 
3,247,000 
25,823,000 


POULTRY:  During  1946,  chicken  numbers  declined  in  every  state  in  the 
country.  Average  decrease  was  10%,  bringing  chicken  num¬ 
bers  to  lowest  point  since  1941.  Laying  hens  on  New  York  farms  in  January 
were  8  %  below  that  of  a  year  ago,  but  higher  production  brought  total  pro¬ 
duction  to  about  the  same  as  last  year.  For  United  States,  January  egg  pro¬ 
duction  was  6%  above  January  1946,  and  highest  on  record  for  the  month. 


POTATOES:  Export  subsidy  program  is  latest  move  of  USDA  to  decrease 
dumping  and  waste  of  surplus  potatoes,  estimated  at  95 
million  bushels.  Attempts  to  export  potatoes  have  resulted  in  shipping  only 
about  5  million  bushels.  Shipping  charges  compared  to  food  value  are  high,  and 
dehydrating  to  reduce  bulk  is  costly. 

Program  is  expected  to  continue  to  June  30,  1947.  The  amount  of  subsidy  to 
exporters  will  be  determined  by  USDA. 


DRY  BEANS:  While  there  was  no  U.  S.  surplus  of  dry  beans  last  year, 
^ ■  New  York  State  did  grow  a  lot  of  red  kidneys  and  prices 
were  relatively  favorable.  Before  expanding  your  1947  acreage,  consider  that 
prices  might  be  lower  next  fall. 


WOOL:  Sheep  men  should  watch  news  about  wool  price  supports.  They 
may  be  lower,  or  support  might  be  abandoned.  Depending  on  de¬ 
velopments,  it  may  be  wise  to  sell  wool  at  shearing  time,  rather  than  to  hold  it. 

1947  OUTLOOK:  As  great  spring  food  production  campaign  approach- 

es,  farmers  want  to  know  how  to  plan.  Here  are  a 
few  suggestions  that  may  help: 

1.  Fine  fall  weather  permitted  more  fall  plowing  than  for  some  years. 

2.  Good  supply  of  quality  seeds  of  most  crops  available.  If  you  haven’t  al¬ 
ready  done  so,  you  had  better  get  them  on  hand. 

3.  More  fertilizer  available  than  last  year,  although  nitrogen  supply  is  short. 

4.  Plenty  of  rain,  and  snow  lately,  ensure  good  supply  of  soil  moisture. 

5.  Some  more  farm  labor  is  available,  although  not  nearly  enough  and  wages 
are  extremely  high. 

6.  Demand  for  food  is  good  but  may  slacken  off  by  harvest  time,  particu¬ 
larly  in  some  commodities. 

7.  Bad  weather  can  more  than  offset  all  the  favorable  prospects  mentioned. 
We  have  had  at  least  eight  years  of  good  crop  production  weather.  A  turn  for 
the  worse  may  come  this  year. 

8.  Vegetable  growers  and  some  other  producers  ran  into  surpluses  and  a  de¬ 
clining  market  last  year.  Study  all  available  information  for  your  particular 
crops  and  be  guided  accordingly. 

9.  It  appears  that  you  will  be  fairly  safe  to  continue  normal  production  for 
1947,  but  we  have  reached  the  time  when  over-expansion  along  any  line  is 
dangerous. 
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MIRANDY’S  awful  peeved  at  me, 
because  she  says  she  cannot  see 
how  I  can  set  before  the  fire  for  days 
on  end  and  never  tire  of  readin’  maga¬ 
zines  and  books  while  she  does  all  the 
chores  and  cooks.  She  says  if  I  keep 
sittin’  there  in  my  old  faithful  rocking 
chair,  my  muscles  all  will  lose  their 
pep  so  I  can’t  walk  a  single  step.  The 
first  thing  that  I  know,  says  she,  that 
chair  will  be  a  part  of  me,  and  then 
I  cannot  raise  a  hand  to  do  the  work 
upon  my  land ;  then  they  will  have  to 
bury  me  a-sittin’  in  that  chair,  by  gee. 

But  my  wife  does  not  need  to  fear 
that  I  will  lose  my  ginger  here,  why 
actu’ly  I  stand  to  gain  by  building 
muscle  in  my  brain;  I’m  learnin’  lots 
of  history  and  brushin’  up  on  poetry. 

I  d  rather  sit  here  where  it’s  warm 
than  be  outside  in  winter  storm;  of 
course,  my  arms  and  legs  may  get 
some  weaker  than  they  are,  and  yet  if 
■  £et  so  I  ain’t  so  spry  it  surely  will 
uot  make  me  cry,  ’cause  I’ll  have  one  more  reason  for  avoiding  ev 
chore.  I  will  not  fear  if  I  stay  well  enough  to  hear  the  dinner  bell 


’ry  little 


Gulflube.  too. 


gives 


Yes,  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  has  3  times 
the  film  strength  necessary  to  take  the 
heaviest  bearing  pressures  your  car, 
truck,  or  tractor  builds  up. 


You’ll  need  less  oil  between 
*  changes  because  Gulflube  stands 
up  under  engine  heat  and  pressure, 
doesn’t  waste  away! 


That  means: 


/ 


Extra  protection  for  bearings,  pis¬ 
tons,  cylinder  walls,  and  other 
vital  engine  parts  at  all  speeds,  under 
all  load  conditions. 


Gulflube  is  made  by  the  Multi-sol 
process,  a  modern  refining  method  that 
removes  more  carbon-  and  sludge-form¬ 
ing  elements. 

Get  triple-protection  Gulflube  from 
your  Good  Gulf  man  today. 


Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Room  3800 
Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  Gulf  FREE  Farm  Tractor 
Guide. 


Complete  60-page 
Tractor  Guide! 


Gulf’s  Farm  Tractor  Guide  will  save  you  re¬ 
pair  bills,  help  you  get  more  out  of  your  tractor 
at  less  cost. 

Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  today  for  your 
FREE  copy.  There’s  absolutely  no  obligation. 
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Feed  Free-Choice  Salt 


Balancing  Rations  With 
Home-Brown  Feeds 


to  improve  the  weight , 
health ,  yield  of  your 
cattle  and  hogs 
. . .  and  boost  your  profits 


-  Feed  them 

STERIIN6 

the  Quality 

SAL 


for  farm  home  use 

In  its  famous  blue  and  white 
packages  — fine,  free-running 
Sterling  Table  Salt  is  used  in 
all  stages  of  food  preparation 
—  for  cleansing  and  freshen¬ 
ing  meat,  fish,  poultry  and 
vegetables— for  seasoning  dur¬ 
ing  cooking,  in  the  dairy  and 
at  the  table— for  canning  and 
pickling. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC.,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


Hunting 

Fishing 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

is  a  monthly  magazine 
crammed  full  of  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  dog  and 
boating  stories  and  pictures, 
invaluable  information  about 
gims,  fishing  tackle,  game 
law  changes,  best  places  to 
j  fish  and  hunt  —  countless 
!j  ideas  that  will  add  more 
fim  to  your  days  afield. 

Special  Trial  Offsi 

Send  25c  In  stamps  or  coin 
and  we  will  send  you  Hunting 
&  Fishing  for  six  months. 


HUNTING  AND  FISHING 


MAGAZINE.  258 Sportsman’s  Bldg.. Boston,  Massachusetts 


FENCING 

FOR  YOUR 

FARM 


£  Compare  the  values  in  our 
new  FREE  catalogue  before 
®  you  decide  on  any  new 
0  fencing.  All-purpose  Steel 
^  Fencing,  Poultry  Fencing 
™  and  Netting,  Turkey  Wire, 

0  Welded  Wire  Fabrics,  Field 
_  Fence,  Barbed  Wire,  Steel 

•  Posts,  Electric  Fence  Controllers,  Chain  Link 
0  Fence,  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail,  Hurdle  Fence, 
a  Rustic  Picket  Fence,  Ornamental  Fence  and 
^  Many  Types  of  Gates.  Also  other  outstanding 
0  values  in  Farm  Supplies. 

•  ARNOLD. DAIN  COUP. 

•  BOX  14  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now! 


We  are  now  accepting  and' 
filling  1947  orders  in  the 
order  received.  But  suitable 
lumber  and  other  materials  are 
short!  Therefore,  the  earlier 
you  place  your  order,  the 
earlier  you  will  get  your  new 
Unadilla. 

Don’t  accept  a  substitute,  wait  qji 
for  the  patented  feature  Una¬ 
dilla.  An  investment  now  in  a 
Unadilla  Silo  means  years  of 
profitable  silo  satisfaction  for 
you.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Would  you  please  make  out  a  balanced 
dairy  ration,  say  about  30 '  r-“i  I  have 
home-grown  corn  meal,  oats  and  soy¬ 
beans.  Also  a  good  laying  mash.  Would 
appreciate  this  very  much. 

%  PROTEIN  is  generally  consid¬ 
ered  much  too  high  for  safe  feed¬ 
ing  under  conditions  that  prevail  on 
most  dairy  'arms.  If  you  have  good 
quality  hay,  consisting  of  about  Vs  or 
more  of  clover  or  alfalfa,  a  20%  pro¬ 
tein  ration  would  be  high  enough  to 
give  you  all  of  the  protein  you  need  to 
balance  your  hay. 

With  hay  containing  50%  clover  or 
alfalfa,  a  16%  or  20%  protein  dairy 
ration  would  be  adequate.  Therefore, 

I  am  offering  you  some  suggestions  on 
mixing  your  soy  beans,  corn  and  oats 
into  these  lower  protein  rations. 

For  a  20%  ration  you  could  use  10% 
ground  soy  beans,  30%  ground  corn, 
25%  ground  oats,  and  35%  of  any  of 
the  following:  Corn  distillers  dried 
grains,  linseed  oil  meal,  or  a  30%  com¬ 
mercial  protein  mixing  feed. 

If  you  prefer  to  use  soy  bean  oil  meal, 
you  could  get  a  20%  ration  by  mixing 
10%  ground  soy  beans,  30%  ground 
corn,  35%  ground  oats,  and  25%  soy 
bean  meal. 

Don9!;  Forge!  Minerals 

It  would  be  well  to  mix  about  20 
pounds  of  ground  limestone  and  20 
pounds  of  salt  with  each  ton  of  feed, 
unless  you  use  a  commercial  30%  mix¬ 
ing  feed  which  will  contain  the  salt 
and  minerals. 

If  you  wish  to  reduce  the  protein, 
you  can  do  it  by  increasing  the  corn 
and  oats  and  decreasing  the  purchased 
protein  ingredients.  For  each  5%  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  corn  or  oats 
with  a  corresponding  5%  decrease  in 
the  high  protein  ingredients,  you  will 
reduce  the  total  percentage  of  your 
mixed  ration  1%  in  protein.  In  other 
words,  10%  ground  soy  beans,  35  % 
corn,  35%  ground  oats,  and  20%  of  one 
of  the  high  protein  ingredients  will 
make  about  an  18%  ration. 

Ground  raw  soy  beans  are  very  high 
in  fat  and  in  protein,  and  when  more 
than  10%  (200  pounds  to  the  ton)  are 
used  in  a  dairy  ration,  the  ration  is 
very  likely  to  become  unpalatable  to 
the  cows  after  feeding  it  for  a  week 
or  so.  Therefore,  to  get  the  best  use 
from  your  soy  beans,  you  should  limit 
the  amount  you  put  in  a  feed  to  not 
over  10%. 

The  corn  and  oats  can  be  used  in 
almost  any  combination,  since  both  of 


these  grains  are  excellent  dairy  feeds, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
other  ingredients.  In  order  to  bring  the 
protein  content  up  to  the  point  that 
you  want,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pur¬ 
chase  one  of  the  high  protein  ingredi¬ 
ents  suggested  above.  Your  local  feed 
dealer  can  help  you  select  the  ingredi¬ 
ent  that  will  do  the  job  for  the  least 
cost. 

You  also  asked  for  a  formula  for  a 
good  laying  mash.  Poultry  feeding  spe¬ 
cialists  do  not  recommend  ground  raw 
soy  beans  for  use  in  making  laying 
mashes,  due  to  their  high  fat  content 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  soybeans  tend 
to  be  unpalatable  to  chickens.  How¬ 
ever,  you  can  make  excellent  use  of 
your  corn  and  oats  in  mixing  a  laying 
mash  by  using  one  of  the  commercial 
mixing  mashes.  These  commercial  mix¬ 
ing  mashes  are  manufactured  both  by 
the  large  feed  cooperatives  and  by 
some  of  the  well-known  commercial 
feed  manufacturers.  Since  these  vary 
to  some  extent,  they  should  be  mixed 
with  your  home-grown  grains  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  directions  of  the 
manufacturer. 

If  you  do  not  have  enough  home¬ 
grown  grain  to  make  all  of  your  dairy 
feed  and  to  furnish  all  of  the  grain  you 
need  to  mix  for  a  laying  mash  and 
also  to  furnish  the  scratch  grain  re¬ 
quirements  of  your  poultry,  perhaps  a 
better  use  of  your  grain  would  be  to 
use  it  entirely  for  your  scratch  grain 
requirements  and  for  your  dairy  mixed 
formula,  apd  to  purchase  a  regular  lay¬ 
ing  mash  which  contains  all  of  the  ne¬ 
cessary  minerals  and  vitamins  that 
can  not  be  supplied  from  home-growB 
grains. — C.  L.  Dickinson. 

$  $  4>' 

Is  there  any  kind  of  legume  that  will 
grow  well  on  wet  soil? 

Alsike  clover  will  grow  within  rea¬ 
sonable  limits  on  wet  soil,  but  no  use¬ 
ful  plant  will  grow  without  fertility. 

—  A. A.  — 

HARROWING  WET 
GROUND 

Last  fall  we  had  trouble  getting 
stuck  while  trying  to  harrow  a  swampy 
pasture  with  our  Farmall  tractor  which 
is  mounted  on  rubber.  As  we  had  the 
iron  wheels  for  it  also,  we  moved  the 
rubber  tires  and  wheels  in  nearer  to 
the  seat  and  put  the  iron  wheels  on, 
too.  This  works  fine  and  we  have  used 
the  tractor  this  way  so  far  this  winter. 
It  works  good  on  either  ice  or  snow. 

— Homer  Jennings ,  Kent ,  Conn. 


he  hot-bed  industry  for  the  production  of  early  vegetables  and  the  r*,,s,n9 
srly  plants  has  a  very  important  place  in  the  Massachusetts  Vegeta  e  e  • 
-aditional  set-up  consists  of  the  familiar  wind  breaking  "Backboard  an  s 
lats  for  night  covering.  Probably  biggest  single  crop  is  celery.  Here  on  the  r 
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Junior  Vegetable 
Growers  Plan  Big 
1947  Program 

ORGANIZED  in  1935  the  National 
Junior  Vegetable  Growers  Associ¬ 
ation  has  made  rapid  strides  and  has 
a  program  for  1947  which  should  inter¬ 
est  every  young  vegetable  grower.  The 
organization  has  no  dues,  but  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  belong  to  the  National  Jun¬ 
ior  Vegetable  Growers  Association  in 
order  to  compete  in  any  one  of  several 
contests.  If  you  are  interested  in  grow¬ 
ing  vegetables  and  are  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  21,  write  to  Professor 
Grant  Snyder,  Massachusetts  College 
of  Agriculture,  Amherst,  Mass.,  for  in¬ 
formation. 

Here  are  the  activities  proposed  by 
the  organization  for  1947 : 

1.  Production  and  Marketing  Con¬ 
test.  For  the  entire  country,  awards 
totalling  $6,000  have  been  offered  by 
the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea 
Company.  The  grand  championship 
scholarship  award  will  be  $500.  There 
will  be  four  regional  awards  of  $200 
and  thirty-three  sectional  awards  of 
$100. 

Last  Year’s  Winners 

In  1946  in  this  contest  the  regional 
championship  for  the  Northeast  was 
won  by  Lewis  Schaeneman  of  East 
Longmeadow,  Mass.  Sectional  winners 
of  the  Northeast  were:  Donald  And¬ 
rews,  Topsfield,  Mass.;  J.  Holmes 
Bailey,  Milburn,  N.  J.;  Nancy  Ann  Bur¬ 
rows,  Southwick,  Mass.;  Lilliane  Caron, 
R.  1,  Auburn,  Maine;  George  F.  Golden, 
R.  1,  Westfield,  N.  Y.;  Harry  Hearn. 
R.  1,  Laurel,  Md.;  Joyce  Seelye,  R.  3, 
Wolcott,  N.  Y.;  Francis  A.  Simpson,  R. 
2,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.;  and  Thomas  J. 
Sullivan,  R.  3,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Regional 
Scholarship  Committee  for  the  North¬ 
east  is  Dr.  A.  J.  Pratt  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca. 
Other  members  of  the  Committee  are 
Owen  Trask  of  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Ben¬ 
ton  Cummings  of  Amherst,  Mass. 

2.  National  Demonstration  Contest. 
Demonstrations  by  boys  or  girls  who 
are  members  of  the  organization  can  be 
based  on  the  production,  marketing, 
preparation  for  table  use,  or  preserving 
of  vegetables. 

State  winners  will  get  round-trip 
tickets  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
organization  in  December,  the  location 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  decided.  The 
national  awards  in  the  contest  will  be 
$150  for  first;  $100  for  second;  $50  for 
third;  $25  each  for  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth.  The  prizes  for  this  contest  are 
offered  by  David  Burpee  of  the  W. 
Atlee  Burpee  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

3.  Convention.  The  13th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Junior  Vege¬ 
table  Growers  Association  will  be  held 
in  December  at  a  city  to  be  chosen. 
There  will  be  a  three-day  program  and 
participation  in  the  contests  will  not  be 
required  for  attendance. 

4.  Judging  Contest.  At  the  13th  an¬ 
nual  convention,  part  of  the  program 
will  consist  of  the  annual  vegetable 
judging,  grading  and  identification  con¬ 
test. 

The  contests  and  the  program  of  the 
NJVGA  are  worth  the  interest  and 
participation  of  all  boys  and  girls  who 
grow  vegetables.  The  simplest  way  to 
get  further  information  is  to  write  Pro¬ 
fessor  Grant  Snyder,  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Amherst,  Mass. 


—  A. A.  — 

About  two-thirds  of  the  popcorn  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  nowadays 
is  grown  from  hybrid  seed.  Iowa  is 
the  leading  popcorn  producing  state, 
with  Indiana  second. 


GOODYEAR 
O-P-E-N  C  E  N  T  E  R 
TREAD 

gives  more  traction— longer,  even  wear 
—  self-deans  without  shearing  off  soil: 


Goodyear  open  center  gives  each  lug  a 
BITE  EDGE  (A),  so  entire  lug  (B)  cuts  in 
full  depth  and  length,  takes  firm  grip, 
pulls  full  and  even,  comes  out  sharp  and 
clean.  Tires  with  connected  lugs  (dotted 
lines,  C)  have  no  point  of  penetration  in 
traction  zone  to  start  grip  and  pull,  and 
so  slip  more,  causing  lugs  to  cup  out  and 
wear  rapidly.  But  the  Goodyear  tread  — 
o-p-e-n  at  the  center  —  is  always  deep- 
biting,  self-cleans  without  shearing  off 
soil,  is  so  designed  that  at  least  4  lugs 
are  always  in  the  ground  to  grip  and 
pull.  And  because  all  Goodyear  lugs  are 
the  same  length,  evenly  spaced,  Sure- 
Grips  pull  evenly,  wear  longer,  ride 
smoother  in  the  field  and  on  the  highway. 


Pulls  better  in  the  field 
Rides  smoother  on  the  highway 
Lasts  longer  through  the  years - 


GOODYEARS 


OPEN 
CENTER 


Wherever  and  whenever  you  work  a  tractor,  you 
get  more  traction  and  faster  going  with 
Goodyear’s  open  center  Sure-Grips.  That’s  proved 
by  impartial  farm  tests  —  and  confirmed  by  farmers 
who  have  used  various  tractor  tires.  Like  E.  R. 
Gordon  who  farms  220  acres  near  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.  He  says: 


And  more  than  that,  Sure-Grips  last  longer,  wear 
slowly  and  evenly,  ride  with  far  less  jounce  and  jar 
on  pavement.  The  diagram  above  explains  the 
reasons  for  these  Goodyear  superiorities  —  reasons 
which  help  reveal  why,  in  a  recent  national  survey, 
7  out  of  every  10  farmers  voted  open  center  tractor 
tires  as  their  first  choice! 


“ For  all-purpose  farming  you  cant  beat  Sure-Grip 
tractor  tires.  They  outhaul  and  outperform  by  plenty 
the  other  tires  Fve  used.  When  plowing  in  deep 
loam  with  two  14-inch  bottoms,  open  center 
Goodyears  give  me  all  the  grip  and  pull  I  need,  with 
traction  to  spare.  They  don’t  slip  like  other  tires. 
Working  Goodyears,  I  work  faster.” 


Remember  —  you  can’t  change  your  mind  when 
you’re  out  in  the  field.  So  be  sure  before  you  start. 
Specify  Goodyear  open  center  Sure-Grips  in  replac¬ 
ing  old  tires,  and  on  new  tractors.  Then  you’ll  have 
the  PROVED  open  center  tread  that  pulls  better, 
rides  smoother,  lasts  longer,  does  more  work  faster 
the  year  round! 


Sure-Grip— T.M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  RubberXompatty 


coo  dAear 

Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


QUO  NSET 


,ra  Quonset 

GOW^  to  VoTE 


QUO  NS£T 


QUO  Nser 


Here  are  their  platforms  and  qualifications 


\dH9H4M,  49  A  vote  for  the  Quonset 
24  is  a  vote  for  finer  farm  buildings.  It  stands 
for  better  storage  space  for  animals,  vehicles, 
tools  .  .  .  and  keeps  on  standing  for  years  and 
years.Very  adaptable  to  changing  needs.Width, 
24  feet;  length  to  suit,  in  12-foot  sections,  with 
choice  of  open  front,  solid  panel  or  sliding 
door  in  each  section.  Standard  end  wall  is 
solid,  but  end-wall  door  and  window  are 
available. 


War  veteran  with  a  great 
service  record.  Won  military  commendation 
for  ease  and  speed  of  erection,  utility  and 
strength.  Claims  “without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction”  to  be  the  world’s  most  versatile 
building.  All-steel,  and  20  feet  wide.  Length 
variable,  in  12-foot  extensions.  Walk  door,  two 
windows  and  ventilating  louvers  in  end  walls 
standard;  side-wall  windows  also  available. 


The  people’s  choice  for 
a  building  that’s  big  in  everything  but  cost. 
Length  is  variable,  in  20-foot  extensions ;  width 
is  40  feet.  That  leaves  a  big,  clear-span  interior 
that  can  be  partitioned  in  any  way  you  like, 
if  you  like.  Big  free-sliding  door,  four  win¬ 
dows  and  ventilating  louvers  in  each  end  panel 
are  standard ;  side-wall  windows  available. 
5Vhat  a  buy  for  a  barn ! 


fl/facAewt’  way  you 

You  Get  a  Strong,  Sturdy,  Fire-Resistant  Farm  Building 

\ou  really  can’t  go  wrong  with  a  Quonset— any  Quonset.  All  three  share 
the  sturdiness,  the  fire-resistance  and  the  permanence  of  all-steel  construc¬ 
tion.  And  all  three  bring  you  the  simplicity  and  flexibility  of  Stran-Steel 
framing,  with  its  exclusive  nailing  groove  for  attaching  other  materials. 
Quonsets  go  up  in  a  hurry,  and  won’t  sag,  warp  or  rot  or  be  bothered  by 
termites.  See  your  local  Quonset  dealer  for  full  details,  or  write  for  his 
name  if  you  don’t  know  it. 

GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  6  •  Penobscot  Building  •  Detroit  26,  Michigan 
UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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longer  service,  150-HOUR  VEEDOL  in  your  tractor 


LIGHT  JOBS  TAKE  LESS 
POWER.  You  can  save 
up  to  3  gallons  per  day 
by  adjusting  carburetor 
to  the  load.  There's  a 
big  dollar-and-cents 
saving,  too,  in  using 
Veedol  .  .  .  the  100% 
Bradford,  Pennsylvania, 
tractor  oil  that  gives  150 
hours  service,  instead 
of  60-70. 


FENCE-MAKING  can  be  the  least  of  your  worries. 

. 

After  splicing  rolls  of  woven  wire,  attach  each  end 
to  your  end  posts.  Then  zigzag  intermediate  posts 
as  far  out  of  line  as  possible— still  keeping  within 
your  farm  area.  Fence  goes  up  tighter,  quicker  — 
and  can  be  torn  down  just  as  quickly. 


LIGHT  JOBS  TAKE  LESS 
POWER.  You  can  save 
up  to  3  gallons  per  day 
by  adjusting  carburetor 
to  the  load.  There's  a 
big  dollar-and-cents 
saving,  too,  in  using 
Veedol . . .  the  100% 
Bradford,  Pennsylvania, 
tractor  oil  that  gives  150 
hours  service,  instead 
of  60-70. 


TOP-QUALITY  WHITE  EGGS  bring  fancy  prices.  If  you  make  sure  yours 
(1)  weigh  at  the  rate  of  24  ounces  per  dozen,  (2)  are  spotlessly  clean,  (3) 
are  top  “interior  quality,"  you’ll  be  making  money— just  as  you  do  with 


Now  at  Tydol  F/y/ng-A-Deaters 

FEDERAL  TIRES 

"GOOD ..  .for  a  tong  ta  f®  r/cf** 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

"A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock" 


Available 
in  5  gallon 
pails,  15, 
30  and  55 
gallon  drums 


SAVES  FUEL  by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIRS  through  greater  heat-and-wear  resistance. 
SAVES  OIL  —  good  for  150  hours  between  changes  in  gasoline- 
fueled  tractors;  cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors. 
SAVES  TRACTORS  —  assures  long,  economical  service. 
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UNTIL,  INTERRUPTED  by  World 
War  II,  mechanization  of  farm 
work  was  developing  at  a  rapid  pace. 
During  the  war,  farmers  tied  the  old 
machinery  together  with  baling  wire 
and  made  it  do.  Now,  more  machinery 
and  better  farm  machinery  are  on  the 
way.  In  the  meantime,  some  farmers 
are  paying  too  much  money  for  second¬ 
hand  machinery. 

Farm  machinery  costs  have  increased 
less  than  other  costs,  especially  labor 
costs.  In  that  connection  the  following 
figures  are  of  interest.  They  give  the 
index  prices  as  of  November  30,  1916. 
the  prices  from  1935  to  1939  being  con¬ 
sidered  as  100: 


INDEX  PRICES  (1935-1939—100) 
(U.  5.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 


Fertilizers 

125.6 

Foods 

216.9 

Fuels 

156.9 

Textiles 

210.4 

Metals 

136.4 

Building  Materials 

207.0 

Chemicals  and  Drugs 

149.5 

Misc.  Commodities 

162.8 

All  Commodities 

191.9 

FARM  MACHINERY 

116.7 

For  the  individual 

farmer  who  is 

wondering  what  and  how  much  farm 
machinery  to  buy,  here  is  about  how 
the  situation  stacks  up: 

Man  with  his  comparatively  puny 
muscular  strength  cannot  compete  with 
machinery  run  either  by  electricity  or 
gasoline.  As  yet,  no  machine  has  been 
invented  which  can  think,  and  until 
that  happens  a  farmer  will  be  able  to 
make  more  money  by  thinking  than  he 
will  by  breaking  his  back  by  lifting. 


In  fact,  more  and  more  farmers  are 
planning  complete  mechanization  of 
farm  work. 

In  buying  farm  machinery  there  is  a 
further  principle  to  keep  in  mind:  Inso¬ 
far  as  machinery  permits  increased 
production  per  man,  getting  the  job 
done  with  fewer  hired  men,  or  doing 
the  work  when  it  needs  to  be  done, 
farmers  will  find  new  machines  profi¬ 
table.  Another  point  to  keep  in  mind 
is  that  a  complicated  farm  machine 
cannot  pay  its  way  in  a  day  or  m  a 
few  days  each  year.  A  situation  must 
be  worked  out  whereby  each  piece  of 
machinery  can  be  used  enough  days 
during  the  year  to  allow  it  to  make  a 
profit  for  its  owner.  Custom  use,  or 
cooperative  use  by  two  or  more  farm¬ 
ers,  are  possibilities. 

There  are  certain  interesting  trends 
in  farm  machinery  manufacture. 

First:  An  attempt  is  being  made  to 
develop  machinery  to  replace  hand 
work  in  every  possible  situation. 

Second:  More  speed.  This  was  started 
when  farm  equipment  was  put  on  rub¬ 
ber  tires. 

Third:  The  development  of  machinery 
for  small  farms,  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  baby  tractors  with  complete 
lines  of  equipment  to  match. 

Fourth:  We  sense  a  trend  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers  toward  a  better  re¬ 
ception  of  farmers’  suggestions  as  to 
the  kind  of  machines  they  want. 


A — Not  so  many  years  ago  a  man  who  would  try  to  sell  a  combine  to  a  northeastern 
farmer  would  have  been  a  fit  subject  for  a  straight-jacket.  Not  so  today!  The  lat¬ 
est  thing  in  small  combines  is  a  self-propelled  unit  which  can  be  operated  by  one 
man.  This  one  is  manufactured  by  J.  I.  Case. 

B — One  of  the  newer  pieces  of  farm  machinery  is  the  field  chopper.  This  one,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Papec  Machine  Company,  is  harvesting  and  chopping  corn,  but  with 
a  pick-up  attachment  it  can  be  used  to  chop  windrowed  hay  either  cured  or  green. 
Its  use  permits  the  harvesting  of  green  crops  for  silage  with  a  minimum  of  hand 
lifting. 

C  — In  spite  of  new  developments  in  haying,  including  grass  silage,  barn  drying  and 
field  baling,  the  hay  loader  is  still  a  very  important  tool  on  northeastern  farms. 
This  one  is  manufactured  by  New  Idea,  Inc. 

D — The  Oliver  Corporation's  new  TNT  plow.  The  two  lower  "bases"  working  below 
and  slightly  to  one  side  of  the  regular  plowshares  plow  up  the  hard-pan  or  "plow 
sole"  and  mixes  some  of  the  soil  with  the  top  soil. 

E— Farm  machinery  manufacturers  have  spent  time  and  money  to  develop  machinery 
for  applying  commercial  fertilizer  most  effectively.  This  John  Deere  plow-sole  ferti¬ 
lizer  distributor  is  simple  and  it  combines  plowing  and  deep  fertilizing  in  one  opera¬ 
tion.  The  hopper  will  hold  150  pounds  of  fertilizer  and  can  be  adjusted  to  distribute 
from  200  to  2000  pounds  per  acre. 

F — This  is  the  Massey-Harris  light  two-plow  Model  20  tractor.  Designed  for  the 
family-size  farm,  it  is  one  of  fine  postwar  tractor  models  recently  announced  by 
Massey-Harris.  Tractor  manufacturers  have  been  giving  an  unusual  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  development  of  tractors  that  would  be  practicable  and  profitable  on 
small  farms. 

G— Th  ere  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  field  baling  of  hay.  This  New 
Holland  "automaton)"  will  bale  several  tons  an  hour.  It  is  powered  with  a  four 
cylinder,  22  HP  engine  and  can  be  used  either 
with  a  tractor  or  as  a  stationary  baler. 

H — When  tractors  were  first  used  on  farms,  it 
was  natural  to  use  them  to  haul  the  old  farm 
machines  that  were  designed  to  be  drawn  by 
horses.  It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that 
a  machine  to  be  hauled  by  a  tractor  must  be 
designed  for  that  purpose.  Here  is  one  of  the 
latest  McCormick-Deering  tractor  grain  drills 
pulled  by  an  International  Farmall  tractor. 

I — This  one-man  field  baler  manufactured  by 
All  is-Chalmers,  makes  a  rolled  bale  tied  with 
ordinary  binder  twine.  It  is  operated  with  a 
power  take-off,  is  entirely  automatic,  and  one 
man  (the  tractor  operator)  does  the  entire  job. 

J  — No  matter  who  makes  a  farm  machine  or 
what  it  is  used  for,  proper  lubrication  will  make 
it  run  easier  and  last  longer.  Here  is  a  new 
bucket-pump  greaser  made  by  the  Lincoln  En¬ 
gineering  Company.  It  is  easy  to  operate  and 
convenient  to  carry. 

K — Another  machine  that  sa-ves  many  backaches 
is  the  power  lifter  for  loading  manure  or  gravel. 

This  one  is  a  Dingley,  handled  by  Frick  Co.,  and 
mounted  on  a  Minneapolis-Moline  tractor.  Anoth¬ 
er  excellent  model  is  made  by  Ottawa  Mfg.  Co. 
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\--V  IF  YOU  NEED 

A  NEW  SILO... 

Write  Craine,  Inc.  now.  .  .  More 
dairymen  are  asking  for  Craine 
silos  than  ever  before.  And  silo 
materials  are  still  short! 

But  Craine,  with  a  variety  of  wood 
and  masonry  silos,  will  still  serve 
you  best.  We  are  making  as  many 
silos  as  we  can  with  the  sound 
material  available.  And  you  can 
be  sure  that  all  materials  used 
meet  Craine  quality  standards. 
Your  new  Craine  silo  will  last 
longer  ...  do  a  better  job. 

Get  in  touch  with  us  now.  The 
sooner  we  know  your  require¬ 
ments,  the  better  we  can  serve  you. 


WITH  THE 

LEACH 

Silo  Unloader 

The  Leach  Silo  Unloader  is  now 
distributed  by  Craine,  Inc.  .  .  It 
eliminates  one  of  the  dairyman’s 
toughest  chores  —  hand  pitching 
of  silage.  Just  push  a  button  — 
and  down  comes  your  silage!  It’s 
a  thoroughly  tested,  all-weather 
machine,  easily  installed. 


Secu/utif 

CRAINE  SILOS 


•  CAN’T 
'TOUCH  CROPS 

HOTKAPS  —  patented  paper 
hothouses  — completely  protect 
plants  from  destructive  frosts, 
storms,  insects.  Ripen  crops  3 
weeks  earlier;  increase  yield  18% 
to  51%.  Maintain  perfect  mulch. 
Bring  you  premium  prices  and 
bigger  profits.  One  man  can 
set  2000  per  day.  Millions  used 
by  growers  every  season.  1000* 
lots  only  $11.00;  250  package 
$3.50;  100  package  $1.95;  25- 
Garden  package  50c. 

AT  YOUR  GARDEN  SUPPLY  DEALER: 

GERMAINS,  Germaco  Mfg.  Div.,  Los  Angeles,  California 


Germaco 

Hotkaps 


Ottawa  Self-Propelled  Buzz  Master 


CLEARS  LAND  FAST  !  Powerful  6-HP  motor  with 
friction  clutch  for  safe  operation. 

Cuts  down  timber,  brush  and 
hedge;  turn  blade  vertically  and 
saw  logs  to  length.  Can  be 
equipped  to  fell  largest 
trees.  Has  clutch  pulley  for 
belt  work.  Fully  guaranteed. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  331  Brush 


2000* F  controlled  hear  quickly,  easily  destroys  seeds,  roots,  brash, 
poison  iry,  wild  morning  glory,  Canada  thistle,  other  unwanted 
growths.  Many  uses:  splitting  rocks,  burning  stumps,  sterilizing 
k  poultry  houses.  Burns  kerosene.  Does’  t ife  work  of  4  men.  Safe, 
easy  to  use.  10  day  triai  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  catalog. 

J  HAUCK  MFG.  CO. 

,1  38  Tenth  St,  Brooklyn  IS,  N.Y. 


Coming  to 


PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for  $ 

HOTEL  Radios  in  Every  Room. 


300 


PHILADELPHIAN 


39th  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


I 


30"  x  3"  2000T. 
FLAME  DOES  IT! 


Kills  stalks,  seeds  &  roots 
and  destroys  insects  at  same 
Over  600,000  in-  use. 
by  leading  Agri. 
Authorities.  Disinfects  Poult¬ 
ry  House  &  'Barns.  Cracks 
rocks  &  bums  out  stumps. 
Mfg.  ships  at  once.  No.  99 
includes  All  Steel  WELDED 
gal.  tank,  7  ft  oil  resist, 
and  seamless  steel  re¬ 
movable  coil  burner.  Heady 
to  fill  with  kerosene  &  use. 
Nothing  else  to 
anteed  for  one 
year.  Free 
on  request. 

5722  Park  Ave. 

West  New  York,  N.  J 
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DIBBLE’S 


Tested  Seed  Corn 

Ideal  harvesting  conditions  helped  our 
highly  specialized  seed  corn.  ALL 
NORTHERN  GROWN,  in  regions  adapt¬ 
ed  to  your  climate,  it  offers  you  assured 
results.  15  varieties,  guaranteed  over 
90%  germination  —  and  all  sold  on 
Dibble’s  famous  “10  -  day  -  any  -  test- or - 
money-back”  guarantee. 

DIBBLE'S  15  TESTED  VARIETIES 

Early  Yellow  Dent  Lancaster  County 

Improved  Learning  Sure  Crop 

Mammoth  White  Dent 
West  Branch  Siweepstakes 
Golden  Glow  Mammoth  8  Rowed 

Cornell  11  Smoky  Dent  Yellow  Flint 
Lowe  Improved  Hybrids  No. 38  &Moo  Mix 
Certified  Cornell  Hybrids  29-3,34-53,35-5 
Sweet  Corn  Garden  Assortment 

Also  Headquarters  for  All  Farm  Seeds, 
Grass  Seeds,  Oats,  Barley,  Certified  and 
Selected  Seed  Potatoes. 

Catalog  &  price  list  free7 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


RASPBERRY 
and  STRAWBERRY 

NORTHERN  GROWN 
Better  varieties — Fair  prices 
Complete  list  garden  seed,  fruit  trees 
and  ornamentals. 

Send  for  7947  free  catalog 

Allen  Nurseries  and  Seed  House 

Box  19  leneva,  Ohio 


CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 

Great  demand  tor  cultivated  Blueberry  plants. 
Growers  received  last  summer  from  one  to  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  per  acre  for  the  herries.  Landscapers 
are  using  these  plants  effectively.  Bear  50  years. 
One  yr.  $3.00-doz.,  $18.00-100.  Two  yrs.  6  to  12 
inches  $6.00  doz.,  $35.00-100.  Two  yrs.  10  to  18 
inches  $9.00-(loz,  $60.00-100.  Three  yrs.  $12.00  doz.. 
$90.00-100.  Have  thousands  of  Blueberry  plants. 
Everybody  planting.  Varieties — one  yr.,  Rubel,  Jersey, 
Rancocas,  Cabot.  Two  yrs.,  Jersey,  Burlington,  Ran- 
cocas.  Three  yrs.,  Concord.  Jersey,  Burlington,  Rubel. 
List  sent.  WARREN  SHINN,  Root  Specialist,  Wood¬ 
bury,  New  Jersey. 


BERRY  PLANTS.  Thornless  Boysenberry,  Sunrise  red 
Raspberry,  Blackberry.  Dewberry,  Potted  Strawberry, 
Field  Strawberry.  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  vines.  List 
sent.  WARREN  SHINN,  Root  Specialist,  Woodbury, 
New  Jersey. 


GARDEN  ROOTS 

Washington  Asparagus  roots.  3  yrs.,  immense,  superb, 
$4.50-100,  $27.00-  1000.  2  yrs.  $2.75-100,  $16.00- 

1000.  Rhubarb  roots  $l.50-doz.,  $5.00-100.  Horse 

Radish  crowns  $5.00-100,  $l.50-doz.  Herbs.  List  sent. 
WARREN  SHINN,  Root  specialist,  Woodbury,  New 
Jersey. 


(■  ft  <947  GARDEN  CATALOG 

!■  If  fa  K  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED 
I  llkk  IN  NATURAL  COLORS 

Hardy  field-grown  »egetablo  plants  that  produce 
crops  three  weeks  earlier  than  home-grown  plants. 
This  valuable  catalog  tells  how  to  spray,  plant 
and  cultivate  cabbage,  onion,  tomato,  potato,  egg 
plant  and  pepper  plants.  Get  your  catalog  now 
before  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


When  writinq  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


TOMATO  PLANTS 

$2.50  per  1000.  Varieties:  Barliana, 
Rutgers  and  Marglobe.  Nice  large 
healthy  plants  shipped  with  roots 
wrapped  in  damp  moss.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Ready  now. 

Farmers  Plant  Company,  Tifton,  Ga. 


KELLY’S 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRIES, 
ROSES  AND  SHRUBS 


•  Choice,  sturdy,  upland 
grown  stock  that  will  make 
rapid  growth  and  bear 
plenty  of  fruit.  Our  FRUIT 
TREES,  STRAWBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES,  GRAPES, 
BLUEBERRIES,  ROSES  and 
SHRUBS  are  noted  for  their 
vigor.  Write  for  our  new 
1947  CATALOG  in  full  col¬ 
or.  It's  FREE. 

Free  Planting 
Guide  with  each 
order  .  .  .  We 
GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION. 

Our  67tli  Year 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

221  MAPLE  ST.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

BERRY  PLANTS,  GRAPE  VINES 

A  splendid  assortment  to  select  from, 
also  Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens, 
Roses. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog.  Hardy, 
thrifty.  Dependable  Stock  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

Wilson,  New  York 

Located  in  tho  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit 
Bolt  of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  36  years. 


ONION  PLANTS — Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily 
until  June.  300,  $1.15;  500.  $1.50;  1,000,  $2.50: 
3,000,  $4.25;  6,000,  $7.50,  prepaid.  Send  check  with 
order.  Give  both  mail  and  express  address. 

AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY 
BOX  313,  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


Nothing  like  it.  Has  two  speeds.  As  materials  are  still  slow  in  arriving  we  can't 
promise  delivery  on  late  orders.  Send  for  circular  and  price. 

ROWLISON  MOWER  CO.,  GOSHEN,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Grow 

COST  ACCOUNTS  kept  on  farms 
show  that  oats  are  not  very  profit¬ 
able.  The  question  is  often  asked, 
“Then  why  do  farmers  grow  them?” 
The  answer  of  course,  is,  “Because 
they  fit  into  the  rotation,  supply  a 
nurse  crop  for  grass  seed  and  provide 
bedding  for  dairy  cows.” 

The  yield  per  acre  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  determining  the  profit  or  loss 
in  growing  oats.  The  costs  of  growing 
oats  per  acre  are  pretty  well  set,  but 
the  cost  per  bushel  can  be  reduced 
substantially  by  growing  more  bushels 
per  acre. 

The  things  which  influence  yield  per 
acre  are  the  variety,  the  rate  of  seed¬ 
ing,  the  date  of  sowing,  the  amount  of 
disease  present,  the  freedom  of  the 
field  from  weeds,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  where  the  oats  are  grown. 

VARIETIES:  At  present,  variety  and 
disease  cannot  be  discussed  independ¬ 
ently.  The  recent  increase  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  Vicland  oats  was  largely  due  to 
the  rust  resistant  feature  of  this  var¬ 
iety  and  to  the  fact  that  we  had  sev¬ 
eral  bad  rust  years  in  a  row.  However, 
a  relatively  hew  disease  was  serious 
last  year.  It  is  commonly  called  foot 
rot,  but  if  you  want  to  get  technical, 
call  it  Helminthosporium.  Vicland  oats 
are  susceptible  to  this  disease.  Foot  rot 
can  be  partially  controlled  by  treat¬ 
ing  seed  with  New  Improved  Ceresan. 
Do  not  sow  Vicland  oats  that  have  not 
been  treated!  This  will  kill  the  disease 
on  the  seed,  but  it  may  also  be  carried 
in  the  soil  or  in  other  ways. 

At  present,  there  are  no  varieties 
that  are  resistant  both  to  rust  and 
foot  rot,  but  plant  breeders  are  work¬ 
ing  on  the  problem  and  several  new 
varieties  are  expected  to  be  available 
for  commercial  sal  in  1948.  We  are 
told  that  these  new  varieties  will  yield 
heavier,  will  be  stiffer  strawed  and 
will  be  resistant  both  to  rust  and  foot 
rot. 

If  the  rust  menace  has  not  caused 
you  to  switch  to  Viclands,  and  if  the 
variety  you  have  used  in  the  past  has 
given  high  yields,  stick  to  it. 

RATE  OF  SEEDING:  It  is  not  exactly 
correct  to  call  oats  a  “nurse  crop”  for 
grass  seeding.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
oats  compete  with  grass  for  moisture 
and  plant  food.  If  you  want  to  get  a 
good  seeding,  it  is  best  to  seed  oats 
at  two  bushels  an  acre  rather  than  to 
use  two  and  one-half  or  three.  If  you 
are  not  interested  primarily  in  grow¬ 
ing  oats  for  grain,  another  way  to  help 
the  grass  seeding  is  to  cut  the  oats 
for  hay  and  get  them  off  the  field 
early.  If  grain  is  your  chief  desire  and 
if  planting  is  late,  use  three  bushels  of 
seed.  Late  planted  oats  “stool  out” 
less  than  those  planted  early. 

DATE  OF  SOWING:  One  of  the 

most  important  factors  in  determining 
yield  per  acre  is  the  date  of  seeding. 
Without  exception,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  earlier  oats  are  sown  in  soil  that 
is  well  fitted,  the  higher  the  yield  will 
be.  In  fact,  some  farmers  are  conclud¬ 
ing  that  if  they  cannot  get  oats  in 
early,  it  is  better  not  to  sow  them  at 
all. 

WEEDS:  There  are  two  ways  to 
handle  weeds  in  oats.  One  is  to  kill 
them  before  the  oats  are  sown.  It  is 
impossible  to  kill  many  weeds  by  cul¬ 
tivation  if  you  plow  today  and  plant 
tomorrow.  For  weed  control,  fall  plow¬ 
ing  is  preferred,  but  whether  the  land 
is  plowed  in  the  fall  or  spring,  harrow 
as  much  as  you  can  before  the  seed  is 
put  in  the  ground  without  delaying 
planting  too  long. 

The  other  method  of  weed  control 
is  to  spray  or  dust  the  oats  after  they 
are  up.  This  has  been  tried  to  control 
mustard  and  yellow  rocket,  but  it  is 


Cheaper  Oats 

not  a  common  practice  as  yet.  Your 
guess  is  as  good  as  ours  as  to  the 
reasons.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  work 
or  too  costly.  If  you  have  tried  dust¬ 
ing  or  spraying  for  weeds,  let’s  hear 
from  you. 

A 

FERTILIZER:  On  land  that  is  excep¬ 
tionally  well  supplied  with  nitrogen, 
oats  sometimes  lodge  badly  especially 
if  the  season  is  wet.  The  variety  grown 
has  some  effect  on  lodging.  Vicland  is 
not  a  stiff-strawed  variety,  but  the 
straw  is  short  so  they  do  not  lodge  as 
much  as  some  other  varieties.  Because 
the  straw  of  Vicland  is  short,  the 
yield  of  bedding  is  relatively  low  and 
this  may  be  important  in  choosing  a 
variety  if  you  need  bedding. 

If  you  plan  to  use  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer,  you  may  apply  from  200  to  300 
pounds  of  4-12-4  or  6-18-6.  On  the 
other  hand  if  you  have  had  some 
trouble  with  lodging  and  if  the  field 
on  which  oats  are  to  be  planted  is  es¬ 
pecially  fertile,  you  may  decide  to  use 
300  pounds  of  superphosphate  per  acre. 

LABOR:  It  goes  without  saying  that 
every  hour  you  can  save  in  raising 
oats  without  lowering  the  yield  per 
acre  will  lessen  the  cost  per  bushel  of 
growing  the  crop.  There  are  many 
ways  of  doing  this.  Among  them  are 
plowing  with  a  two-bottom  instead  of 
a  one-bottom  plow,  using  a  wide  har¬ 
row  rather  than  a  narrow  one,  and, 
whenever  possible,  doing  two  opera¬ 
tions  at  once.  • 

Never  a  profitable  crop,  it  appears 
that  oats  may  be  an  unusually  heavy 
gamble  this  year.  The  chief  reason  for 
this  is  the  prevalence  of  foot  rot.  Take 
every  -  possible  precaution  to  avoid  it. 
Don’t  plant  oats  on  land  where  you 
have  had  trouble  with  the  disease.  Be 
careful  about  using  bags  that  may  be 
contaminated  for  transporting  seed 
oats.  Know  where  the  seed  comes  from 
and  be  sure  your  seed  is  treated. 


FREE  PLANT  CATALOG 


(Send  Today  For  This  Valuable  coiorea 
Berry  Book.  Describes  and  illustrates  in 
colors  the  leading  varieties  of  Strawberries, 
Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Grapes,  Asparagus,  Etc.  Gives  complete 
culture  directions  written  by  a  lifelong  berry 
grower  Tells  how  we  grow  our  selected  strain 
Townsend's  Guaranteed  Plants.  Every  gar¬ 
dener  and  fruit  grower  should  have  this  book. 
A  postal  will  bring  y oar  FREE  COPY 

TOWNSEND  NURSERIES 

t,  SHERMAN  TOWNSEND  Sip 

112  VINE  STREET.  SALISBURY  MARYLAND 


TOWNSEND'sf 


PAGE’S  SEEDS 


For  more  beautiful  and  productive  gar¬ 
dens  — plant  Page’s  Seeds  —  Standard 
since  1896.  The  best  proven  varieties  of 
flower,  vegetable,  lawn  grass  and  field 
seeds  —  in  packets  or  bulk.  Insist  on 
Page’s  Quality — at  your  dealer  or  write 

THE  PAGE  SEED  COMPANY 
P.  0.  Box  B-20,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  191? 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  leading 
varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True  to  Name” 
and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  A-37A,  Allen,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties — Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES,  PREMIER 

State  inspected  large  size  No.  1  plants  $2.25 
per  hundred,  postpaid,  for  a  limited  time 

mIdDLETON  PLANT  FARMS.  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 


FREE  SEED  CATALOG  AND  FARM  FACTS  BOOK! 

Write  for  your  copy  of  our  new  1947  Seed  Catalog  and 
Farm  Facts  Book!  Contains  valuable  farm  informa¬ 
tion.  Tells  how  you  can  grow  better  crops— get  bigger 
yields — cut  costs — save  labor — make  more  money!  Send 
postcard  to  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Box  43-E, 
Landisville,  Penna. 


CERTIFIED  BERRY  PLANTS 

Blueberries,  Raspberries  and  Strawberries. 
Leading  varieties.  Prices  reasonable.  List  free. 
BAKER'S  NURSERIES  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — PREMIER,  CATSKILL. 
FAIRFAX.  DORSETT,  EVERBEARING.  CERTIFIED. 
MUCK  GROWN,  FRESH  DUG. 

Braman  Brothers.  East  Rochester,  R.D.  2.  N.  Y. 
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Ford  Trucks 
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—and  ONLY  Ford  gives  you  ALL 
these  long-life  features! 

|Sp|  Your  choice  of  two  great  engines 
|T|  — the  100-H.P.  V-8  or  the  90- 
H.P.  Six  •  Extra-capacity  oil 
pump,  with  full  pressure  oiling  •  Igni¬ 
tion  system  weather-proofed  •  Easy, 
rolling-contact  steering  gear  • 
Directed-flow  crankcase  ventilation 

•  Flightlight  4-ring  oil-saving  pistons 

•  Full-floating  or  ^-floating  axles, 
with  shafts  bearing  no  weight-load. 
More  than  fifty  such  vital  endurance 
features  add  extra  value  to  the  new 
Ford  Trucks.  More  than  100  body- 
chassis  combinations  to  choose  from. 
Let  your  Ford  Dealer  show  you. 


more  ford  trucks  in  use  today  than  any  other  make 
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We  Flew.  We  Cruised,  and 
We  Lived  with  the  U.  S.  Navy 


( Continued  from  Page  1) 


’way  up  there. 

South  of  Richmond  the  air  became 
a  bit  bumpy.  The  warning  bell  from 
the  pilot,  Commander  Sanborn,  (our 
co-pilot  was  Lt.  Boston),  was  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  Miss  Oldridge,  the  orderly,  to 
advise  us  to  adjust  our  seat-belts.  The 
weather  closed  in,  we  were  in  the 
clouds  and  soon  it  was  raining  “cats 
and  dogs.”  Man  alive,  it  sure  can  rain 
upstairs  as  well  as  on  good  old  Mother 
Earth.  But  it  was  not  for  long.  Com¬ 
mander  Sanborn  took  us  above  it,  with 
nothing  but  soft  fleecy  clouds  beneath 
us  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 

It  was  like  that  all  the  way  over 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  However, 
we  realized  we  were  getting  south  by 
the  changing  temperature.  Long  since 
we  had  discarded  our  overcoats  that 
had  felt  so  very  comfortable  when  we 
boarded  the  plane  in  Washington. 

First  Stop,  Jacksonville 

UR  FIRST  and  only  scheduled  stop 
on  the  flight,  for  lunch  and  refuel¬ 
ing,  was  the  Jacksonville  Naval  Air 
Station.  About  10  or  15  minutes  before 
we  were  due  in  Jacksonville,  the 
clouds  started  to  break  away  and  far 
down  below  us  we  could  catch  glimps¬ 
es  of  woodlands,  fields  and  meander- 


Commander  G.  W.  Jewett,  Jr.,  USN, 
our  official  escort. 

ing  streams.  Then  true  to  Florida  tra¬ 
dition,  (you  should  have  heard  Bert 
Livingston  at  this  point!)  the  sun  came 
out  in  all  its  glory  and  there  beneath 
us  in  the  bright  sunshine  was  the 
.great  naval  air  base  that  is  Jackson¬ 
ville. 

As  easily  as  a  duck  slides  in  to  the 
pond  down  back  of  the  barn,  just  so 
gracefully  did  our  plane  settle  down 
on  to  the  long  runway  at  1:30  P.  M. 
Sanborn  taxied  the  plane  up  to  the 
great  hangar  as  handily  as  you  or  I 
drive  our  cars,  and  spun  it  around  into 
position.  We  were  ready  to  go  “ashore.” 

It  was  our  thought  that  the  stop 
would  be  a  matter  of  stretching  one’s 
legs,  plus  a  lunch  consisting  of  a  sand¬ 
wich  and  a  glass  of  milk.  Little  did  we 
realize  what  a  treat  was  in  store  for 
us.  As  the  hatch  swung  open  and  the 
ramp  rolled  in  place,  we  were  invited 
to  leave  the  plane,  to  be  greeted  most 
heartily  by  Admiral  Ralph  Davison, 
Commandant  of  the  Seventh  Naval 
District,  and  his  entire  staff.  To  meet 
that  group  of  grand  men  was  indeed  a 
privilege  and  a  pleasure.  In  no  time 
at  all  one  would  think  that  we  had  been 
old  acquaintances.  Admiral  Davison 
suggested  that  inasmuch  as  our  time 
was  limited,  we  go  to  his  quarters  for 
luncheon.  We  were  driven  through  the 
base  to  the  Admiral’s  home,  down 
streets  lined  with  moss-covered  cypress 
trees  and  beautiful  pines.  Roses  were 


in  bloom,  grass  was  a  beautiful  green, 
it  was  like  June  up  home. 

At  the  Admiral’s  home  we  were 
greeted  by  charming  Mrs.  Davison. 
The  wives  of  the  staff  were  there  to 
greet  us  also.  It  was  a  lovely  gather¬ 
ing,  informal  and  as  friendly  and  con¬ 
versational  as  any  farm  bureau  gather¬ 
ing  you  or  I  might  attend.  In  fact,  be¬ 
fore  we  realized  it,  two  hours  had 
slipped  by,  it  was  that  enjoyable.  As 
much  as  we  would  have  liked  to  have 
visited  Jacksonville  longer,  we  had  to 
get  under  way  to  reach  Guantanamo  on 
time.  So  back  to  the  plane  we  sped,  to 
climb  aboard,  this  time  in  our  shirt 
sleeves.  It  was  hot. 

It  was  exactly  3:30  P.  M.  as  Sanborn 
“lifted”  the  plane  off  the  runway.  We 
followed  the  Florida  coastline  all  the 
way  to  Miami.  One  by  one  the  famous 
resort  centers,  America’s  winter  play¬ 
grounds,  passed  beneath  us.  At  Miami 
we  headed  away  from  the  coast,  over 
the  open  sea  toward  the  lower  east 
coast  of  Cuba.  From  Miami  to  Guanta¬ 
namo  is  a  flight  of  531  miles. 

Night,  Over  the  Sea 

HORTLY  After  we  passed  over 
Miami,  the  sun  was  setting.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  adequately  to  describe  that 
sunset  above  the  clouds.  It  had  the 
touch  of  fairyland.  It  was  magnificent. 
Then  darkness  closed  in  and  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fly  through  the  night.  It  was 
black  no  matter  which  way  one  looked, 
up,  down,  or  out.  I  settled  back  in  com¬ 
fort.  The  air  was  smooth  as  velvet,  the 
engines  were  humming  like  two  big  kit¬ 
tens.  I  started  to  think  and  to  marvel. 

First,  I  thought  of  the  pilots  on 
’cross  water  flights.  They  have  no  bea¬ 
cons,  no  road  signs,  no  signal  towers 
or  semaphores  common  to  the  safety 
of  railroad  travel.  They  have  to  depend 
on  instruments — the  compass,  radio, 
radar,  the  “beam” — the  many  gadgets 
that  go  into  the  navigation  of  a  plane. 
Science  was  surely  at  work. 

Then  I  thought  of  the  ground  crews 
who  service  the  planes.  They  are  tech¬ 
nical  men,  experts  in  tuning  the  en¬ 
gines  to  function  properly  over  long- 
flights.  They  can’t  afford  to  miss.  They 
have  to  be  right,  for  there  is  no  stop¬ 
ping  at  a  service  station  up  there  over 
the  open  sea. 

And  then  I  could  not  help  but  think 
of  our  mode  of  travel  over  the  very 
part  of  the  globe  Columbus  sailed  in 
those  tiny  ships  of  his.  What  an  age! 

We  Ileaeli  Guantanamo  Bay 

BOUT  8:45  P.  M.  we  perceived  faint 
lights,  small  Cuban  settlements  or 
communities  surrounding  sugar  refiner¬ 
ies  in  the  great  sugar  cane  plantations 
that  extend  down  through  the  central 
plain  of  southern  Cuba.  Soon  came  the 
warning  bell  to  adjust  seat  belts.  We 
were  “going  down”  to  make  the  land¬ 
ing  at  Leeward  Point  Field.  It  is  a 
queer  sensation  to  settle  down  from  a 
great  height  in  the  darkness,  down  on 
to  a  black  field  outlined  with  lights 
but  giving  no  idea  of  perspective.  But 
we  made  it.  (Listen  to  me  saying 
“we”! ) 

At  this  point  our  little  party  divided. 
Messrs.  Sanders,  Livingston  and  Veasy 
left  on  a  Navy  launch  that  took  them 
out  to  the  heavy  cruiser  USS  Toledo. 
Messrs.  Heard,  Woodbury  and  Adams 
left  to  go  aboard  the  USS  Manchester, 
another  heavy  cruiser.  We  left  in  a  third 
launch  which  took  us  farther  up  the 
bay  and  put  us  aboard  the  USS  Fresno, 
which  was  to  be  our  happy  and  most 
interesting  home  for  the  next  five  days. 

As  we  ascended  the  gangway  (it  is 


really  a  steel  stairway  swung  out 
and  down  from  the  ship’s  deck),  we 
were  greeted  by  Captain  Strauss  and 
his  Executive  Officer,  Commander 
Roenicke,  with  the  characteristic  Navy 
greeting,  “Glad  to  have  you  aboard, 
sir,”  and  we  knew  they  meant  it  by 
the  way  they  shook  hands.  Captain 
Strauss  took  us  at  once  to  his  quarters 
where  we  enjoyed  a  most  pleasant  visit 
while  a  delicious  supper  was  being 
served.  It  was  well  toward  midnight 
before  we  realized  the  hour.  Command¬ 
er  Roenicke  assigned  us  to  our  cabins 
for  a  good  night’s  sleep.  It  had  been  a 
long  day  and  the  comfortable  bunks 
felt  good. 

Our  First  Bay  oil  the  FVesno 

N  MONDAY,  our  first  day  aboard, 
the  Fresno  lay  at  anchor  in  Guanta¬ 
namo  Bay.  It  gave  us  a  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  the  feel  of  the  ship, 
get  acquainted  so  to  speak,  and  to  get 
the  lay  of  the  land.  Reveille  sounded 
at  0530.  Sun-up  was  officially  designat¬ 
ed  at  0639,  but  long  before  that  all 
hands  were  on  deck  busily  engaged  in 
their  assigned  tasks. 

You  farm  boys  who  have  to  get  up 
before  sunrise  haven’t  too  much  to  com¬ 
plain  about.  There  are  others.  When 
the  early  morning  bugle  sounds  over 
the  loud  speakers  aboard  a  U.  S.  war¬ 
ship,  it  means  “roll  out”  and  no  fool¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  turning  over  for  an¬ 
other  five  minutes  and  a  leisurely  peri¬ 
od  of  putting  on  one’s  duds.  No,  sir. 
And  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  it  is  just 
like  that,  a  scheduled  job  for  every 
hour. 

You  will  note  that  I  refer  to  the  time 
of  getting  up  as  0530.  That  is  the 
Navy’s  way  of  saying  5:30  A.  M.  The 
day  starts  one  minute  after  midnight 
with  0001,  and  each  minute  is  added  up 
to  1200  (noon).  0937  means  9.37  A.  M. 
After  1200  (noon)  one  adds  the  P.  M. 
figures.  1359  means  1:59  P.  M.  in  our 
time,  1400  being  2:00  P.  M.  By  that 
method  there  are  no  confusing  time 
signals  as  might  be  possible  with  the 
use  of  A.  M.  or  P.  M.  which  coujd  up¬ 
set  large  scale  operations. 

Something  Aliout  the  Ship 

UT  LET’S  get  back  to  the  ship.  Af¬ 
ter  breakfast  at  0700,  we  received 
our  first  introduction  to  a  few  Navy 
“regs”  and  we  also  were  given  our  as¬ 
signments  for  the  week.  The  schedule 
was  well  planned  and  very  comprehen¬ 
sive.  It  gave  us  an  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  really  to  see  the  ship  and  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  crew. 

First,  let  me  tell  you  something 
about  the  Fresno.  She  is  one  of  a  new 
class  of  fast,  powerfully  armed  anti¬ 
aircraft  cruisers.  She  was  launched 
March  5,  1946,  thirteen  months  after 
her  keel  was  laid  at  the  yards  of  the 
Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co., 
Kearney,  N.  J.  The  ship  was  commis¬ 
sioned  November  27,  1946,  at  the 

Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  with  Captain 
Elliott  B.  Strauss,  USN,  as  her  first, 
and  present,  commanding  officer.  I 
know  figures  are  tiresome,  but  here  are 
some  about  the  Fresno  that  should  be  of 
interest: 

Length  overall,  541  feet;  beam,  53  ft., 
displacement,  6,000  tons;  75,000  horse¬ 
power  that  turns  up  two  propellors  at 
cruising  speed  of  22.5  knots  per  hour 
and  a  designed  top  speed  of  33  knots. 
The  engines  or  propulsion  machinery 
of  the  Fresno  are  arranged  to  provide 
maximum  military  protection  for  vital- 
parts.  Two  groups,  one  forward  and 
one  aft,  are  so  arranged  that  each  may 
work  independently  or  utilize  power 
supplied  by  the  other.  Fuel  bunkers 
provide  for  10,618  barrels  of  fuel  oil 
(42  gals,  per  barrel),  as  well  as  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  gallons  of  Diesel  oil. 
That  would  run  a  lot  of  tractors! 

The  Fresno’s  armament  consists  of 
a  main  battery  of  twelve  5-inch  guns 
in  dual-purpose  twin  mounts,  three 


turrets  forward  and  three  aft.  In 
spite  of  the  size  of  these  guns,  the  in¬ 
tricate  operating  units  that  move  them 
are  so  geared  that  those  big  rifles  move 
up  and  down  and  around  as  easily  as  I 
handle  my  shotgun  when  I’m  out  for 
pheasants  or  bunnies. 

The  more  rapid  firing  battery  con¬ 
sists  of  six  quad  mounts  of  40  milli¬ 
meter  guns,  four  guns  firing  in  unison; 
four  40  millimeter  twin  mounts  and 
four  20  millimeter  twin  mounts.  These 
40  and  20  mm  guns  are  all  automatic. 
They  really  can  pour  it  out,  faster  than 
you  can  think. 

A  Small  City  in  Itself 

THE  Fresno,  like  every  naval  vessel, 
is  a  small  city  in  itself.  Besides  its 
major  function  as  a  fighting  unit,  the 
Fresno  supports  a  hospital,  a  store, 
machine  shops,  cold  storage  plant,  a 
bakery,  a  laundry,  a  barber  shop,  a  fire 
department,  a  cafeteria,  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  and  of  course  the  necessary  power, 
lighting,  water  supply,  ventilation  and 
sewage  disposal  systems.  To  take  care 
of  all  these  departments  aboard  the 
Fresno  requires  a  crew  of  about  700 
officers  and  men.  Each  department, 


The  Author.  The  tropical  sun  made  my  old 
fishing  cap  a  welcome  headpiece. 


such  as  gunnery,  engineering,  naviga¬ 
tions,  communications,  hull,  etc.,  is 
headed  by  an  officer  who  has  other  of¬ 
ficers  to  assist  him  with  the  various 
divisions  of  his  department. 

Each  of  us  spent  each  day  with  a 
different  department  officer.  By  virtue 
of  our  individual  daily  schedules  we 
covered  the  ship  from  bow  to  stern,  be¬ 
low  and  topside,  with  the  chief  engineer 
down  in  the  engine  room,  wun  the  men 
who  stand  at  the  boilers;  in  the  plotting 
room  where  delicate  electrical  instru¬ 
ments  actually  aim  the  guns;  in  the 
radio  room;  on  the  bridge  with  the 
navigator,  and  all  over  the  ship  with 
the  hull  department. 

There  was  not  a  part  of  the  ship  we 
didn’t  visit.  We  visited  the  ship’s  small 
store,  the  cold  storage  plant,  the  ma¬ 
chine  shop,  the  galley  (“kitchen”  to 
landlubbers),  the  butcher  shop,  the  post 
office,  the  ice  cream  and  soda  bar,  and 
the  bakery.  Mother,  what  homemade 
bread!  Mr.  Mayer,  the  head  baker  and 
a  Washington  State  farm  boy,  would 
take  a  prize  any  day  for  my  money. 
His  cinnamon  rolls  were  out  of  this 
world.  We  sampled  some  still  warm. 

Wo  Moot  Boys  from  Home 

T  WAS  through  the  Chaplain,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Commander  J.  M.  Geary,  a 
grand  fellow,  that  we  were  able  to  meet 
personally  a  number  of  the  boys  from 
our  respective  states.  Dean  Cunning¬ 
ham  met  a  number  of  boys  from  Ohio. 
In  fact  he  ran  into  Ohioans  wherever 
we  went.  Those  Ohio  boys  get  around. 
Mr.  Haffert  met  a  number  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  boys.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
about  a  dozen  or  so  youngsters  from 
New  York.  Yes,  I  mean  youngsters, 
( Continued  on  Page  28) 


“We're  planning  to  use  more  electrical  'farm  hands;” 


said  Dick  Babcock. 


“ Let’s  set  up  your  electrical  system  to  do  a  real  job” 


hen  Dick  Babcock  and  his  son  Ed  were  finish¬ 
ing  up  the  plans  for  their  new  barn  last  fall,  they 
got  into  the  question  of  wiring. 

“Yes,  we’ve  got  to  do  the  wiring  job  right  this 
time,”  said  Dick.  “I’ve  seen  enough  around  these 
parts  lately  to  know  that  baled-hay  elevators,  electric 
pig  brooders,  and  such,  are  good  investments.  We’re 
not  set  up  to  use  electricity  near  as  much  as  we  might. 

“Matter  of  fact,  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to  order 
an  electric  feed  grinder  right  away.  And  I’m  buying 
a  welder  soon  as  I  can  get  one.  Besides — I’m  plenty 
tired  of  stumbling  around  the  barnyard  in  the  dark. 
So  a  floodlight  goes  up  on  that  barn  as  soon  as  she’s 
finished. 

“With  all  this,  we  can’t  just  run  the  wires  out  from 
the  house  to  the  barn.  We  need  a  central  power  pole 
6etup  that'll  let  us  have  plenty  of  power  wherever 
we  need  it  around  the  place.” 

“Tell  you  what.  Dad,”  said  young  Ed,  “suppose 
I  talk  this  over  with  the  Vo-Ag  teacher  up  at  High 
School.  He’s  up  to  the  minute  on  farm  wiring,  and 
I  know  he’d  be  glad  to  help.” 

Next  morning,  when  Ed  told  his  Vocational  Agri¬ 
culture  teacher  about  their  plans,  the  teacher  gave 
him  a  book  on  farm  wiring.  “Take  a  look  at  this,”  he 
said,  “and  then  I  11  come  out  and  you  and  your  dad  and 
I  will  figure  out  a  wiring  plan  for  the  whole  place.” 

And  the  plan  they  worked  out  provided  for  a  “load- 
center”  pole  in  the  corner  of  the  barn  lot  with  leads 
to  each  building.  In  all  cases  provision  was  made  for 


A  General  Electric  Welder 
Soon  Pays  for  Itself! 


With  the  General  Electric  farm  welder,  you  can  make 
many  of  your  own  machinery  repairs,  even  build  equip¬ 
ment. 

rhink  of  what  that  means  in  terms  of  money,  time, 
and  travel  saved!  And  what  a  help  in  keeping  your 
machines  on  the  job. 

d  his  new  welder  is  made  especially  for  farm  use.  It  is 
email,  compact,  easy  to  move  to  any  place  where  there 
is  an  adequate  power  supply. 

It  is  easy  to  use,  too.  You  need  only  a  few  hours’ 
practice  and  you’ll  be  ready  to  do  real  work  with  it. 

1  he  General  Electric  farm  welder  comes  in  two  sizes, 
130-  and  180-ampere.  The  kit  includes  face  shield, 
gloves,  electrodes,  cable,  and  full  instructions.  It  is 
priced  as  low  as  $149.50. 

1  his  welder  meets  requirements  of  rural  power  service 
suppliers  fully .  Ask  your  General  Electric  distributor 
or  dealer  to  help  you  pick  the  size  you  need,  advise  you 
about  its  installation.  General  Electric  Company,  Farm 
Industry  Division,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 


the  addition  of  new  equipment  so  the  wiring  would 
not  have  to  be  renewed  every  few  years. 

The  Babcocks  moved  their  stock  into  the  new 
barn  last  month.  And  the  Vo-Ag  teacher  dropped  by 
the  other  day  as  they  were  running  grain  through  the 
feed  grinder. 

“There’s  nothing  like  wired  help,”  said  the  Vo-Ag 
teacher  as  he  watched  the  feed  come  pouring  down. 


Milking  machines  today  are  better  than  ever  before. 
They’re  faster,  less  bother  to  use  and  keep  clean. 


With  the  heavy  milking  season  just  ahead  of  you, 
why  not  look  at  the  new  models  at  your  favorite  farm 
store?  See  if  you  don’t  believe  they’ll  save  you  hours  of 
hard  work. 

Heart  of  a  milking  machine  is  the  motor  that  drives 
it.  So  when  you  buy  yours,  specify  a  sturdy,  dependable 
General  Electric  motor. 


“And  we’re  not  forgetting  the  help  we  got  from 
you  either,”  said  Dick  Babcock. 

All  over  the  country,  farmers  young  and  old  are 
getting  help  from  teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
in  the  use  of  new  and  improved  methods. 

And  turning  over  more  jobs  to  electricity  is  one 
important  way  to  make  farming  easier  and  more 
profitable. 


A  workshop  well-equipped  with  electric  tools  makes 
it  easier  to  put  machines  in  shape  for  summer  work. 

Now’s  a  good  time  to  look  around  for  the  electric  work¬ 
shop  tools  you  need.  The  supply  is  getting  better  every 
day,  and  you’ll  find  many  new,  improved  models  to 
pick  from. 

When  you  buy  electric  tools,  look  for  the  General 
Electric  monogram  on  the  motor.  It’s  your  assurance 
of  long  life  and  trouble-free  service. 


MORE  POWER  TO  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 


GENERAL  ®  ELECTRIC 


669-60- 155-8709 


The  Modern  Farm  is  an  Electrical  Farm! 

Electricity  on  the  farm  can  make  life  more  pleasant  and  work  easier. 

If  you  don’t  have  electricity,  get  in  touch  with  the  electric  service  supplier  in  your  area. 

If  you  already  have  electricity,  get  your  full  value  out  of  it  by  making  it  do  more 
jobs  for  you. 

To  help  build  up  modern  farms  electrically  continues  to  be  the  full-time  job  of  a 
staff  of  farm  specialists  in  the  General  Electric  Farm  Industry  Division. 


■i 
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Blazing  the  Trail  to  a 
Better  Combine  Harvest 


Until  Case  came  out  with  the  "prairie”  combine  in  1922  it 
had  never  been  practical  .  .  .  few  even  thought  it  possible  .  •  . 
to  harvest  grain  from  thfe  standing  stalk  anywhere  east  of  the 
Rockies.  The  success  and  popularity  of  that  Case  combine 
marked  the  birth  and  set  the  pattern  of  combine  harvesting  as 
we  know  it  today. 

Into  that  early  combine  went  all  the  experience  of  80  years 
in  threshing,  separating  and  cleaning  all  kinds  of  seeds  and 
grains  in  all  the  corners  of  the  earth.  Today,  as  then,  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  a  combine,  its  ability  to  cope  with  difficult  conditions,  and 
the  percentage  of  the  crop  that  it  saves,  all  depend  on  those 
same  three  things — threshing,  separating  and  cleaning. 

Where  farmers  have  used  combines  longest  and  know  them 
best  .  .  .  where  grain  of  tough  varieties  or  in  tough  condition 
has  to  be  harvested  .  .  .  where  fine,  light  seeds  or  fragile  beans 
or  peas  present  their  special  problems  ...  in  fact,  wherever 
demands  on  a  combine  are  most  exacting,  there  the  6-foot  Case 
"A”  commands  the  highest  respect. 

To  save  your  crops  more  surely,  handle  your  harvest  more 
swiftly,  plan  now  to  have  a  Case  combine.  Count  on  Case 
ENDURANCE  for  low  upkeep  and  extra  years  of  combine  life. 


While  production  is  in  full  swing 

on  the  “A”  combine,  thousands  of 
farmers  want  them.  See  your  Case 
dealer.  Write  for  combine  catalog; 
also  mention  size  and  type  of  tractor, 
implements,  hay  machines,  etc.,  you 
may  need.  Ask  for  free  booklet 
“Advanced  Farm  Practices”  and  new 
soil  conservation  booklet  “Strips 
and  Curves.”  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept. 
C-ll,  Racine,  Wis. 


CORN  VARIETIES 


par  'J/lart&e&4  ter*t  prai+i  a*tct 


NO  ONE  variety  of  corn  is  the  best 
variety  either  for  silage  or  grain  for 
an  entire  state  or  even  for  an  entire 
county.  The  variety  that  will  serve 
you  best  on  your  individual  farm  will 
be  determined  by  your  elevation,  your 
soil,  and  to  some  extent  at  least,  by 
your  corn-growing  methods.  However, 
the  following  varieties  are  recommend¬ 
ed  for  various  northeastern  states  and 
therefore  can  be  used  as  a  guide  in 
selecting  a  variety. 

NEW  YORK 

New  York  has  a  number  of  open 
pollinated  varieties  of  corn  for  grain 
and  ensilage  which  have  been  extreme¬ 
ly  popular.  They  are  being  rapidly  re¬ 
placed  by  hybrids.  The  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  recommends  Early  Cornell  11, 
an  open  pollinated  variety  for  grain  and 
ensilage  at  high  elevations.  The  table 
of  varieties  (see  opposite  page),  will 
assist  corn  growers  in  choosing  corn 
hybrids  adapted  to  their  farms.  A  com 


hybrid  for  silage  usually  is  about  10 
days  later  maturing  than  an  adapted 
hybrid  for  grain.  ^ 

Elevation  in  a  given  locality  very 
largely  determines  length  of  effective 
growing  season  for  corn.  Hybrids  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  table  are  listed  in  groups 
which  require  approximately  the  same 
length  of  season  for  full  maturity. 

Very  Early — elevation  over  1400  feet 
and  also  for  the  more  northerly  New 
York  areas  of  grain  com  production. 

Early — elevation  1100  to  1500  feet. 
Areas  where  early  corns  generally  ma¬ 
ture  for  grain. 

Medium — elevation  600  to  1200  feet. 
Corn  as  a  grain  crop  satisfactory  if 
proper  hybrids  are  chosen  and  good 
cultural  conditions  prevail. 

Late — elevation  200  to  700  feet. 
Areas  with  long  growing  seasons,  fav¬ 
orable  for  maturing  grain. 

Very  Late — elevation  under  400  feet. 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


It's  not  too  soon  to  plan  a 

UTICA  HEATING  SYSTEM 

for  your  home 


Look  forward  to  modern,  efficient  heating . . .  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  Utica  Radiator  Heating  System!  For  here  is 
healthful,  trouble-free  heat,  day  and  night,  year  in  year 
out.  There’s  a  Utica  System  for  every  type  of  home  ... 
with  oil  or  coal  .  .  .  hot  water  or  steam  — but  right  now 
veterans’  housing  comes  first.  However  the  day  is  com¬ 
ing  when  your  Utica  System  will  be  available  ...  so 
wait  for  it! 


Lifetime  Comfort  and  Economy 

When  your  Utica  Radiator  Heat¬ 
ing  System  comes,  it  comes  to 
stay . . .  for  Utica  Heating  Systems 
are  made  for  service  .  .  .  giving 
clean,  even,  healthful  heat  with 
an  economy  of  fuel!  A  Utica 
System  is  well  worth  waiting  for! 


Plan  now  for  Healthful  Heat 

Soon  we  will  be  ready  once  more 
to  offer  you  the  warmth,  comfort, 
and  fuel  economy  of  a  Utica 
Radiator  steam  or  hot  water  heat¬ 
ing  system.  If  your  future  holds  a 
new  or  remodeled  home  —  plan 
NOW  for  Utica  Radiator  Health¬ 
ful  Heat! 


UTICA  RADIATORS 

. . .  engineered  for  efficiency, 
and  made  in  a  variety  of 
sizes  to  fit  any  decorative 
scheme  unobtrusively. 


RED  SQUARE  BOILERS 

. . .  made  in  a  complete 
range  of  sizes  to  meet 
your  heating  require¬ 
ments  efficiently! 


Utica  Radiator  Corporation 

The  Finest  in  Home  Heating  Equipment 

Utica  2,  New  York 
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HYBRID  CORN  VARIETIES  FOR  NEW  YORK 

This  guide  prepared  by  the  Dept,  of  Plant  Breeding  at  Cornell,  does  not  attempt  to 
provide  more  than  a  partial  listing  of  hybrids  which  may  be  adapted  to  New  York. 
More  complete  information  on  open-formula  hybrids  can  be  obtained  from  the  Plant 
Breeding  Dept. 


VARIETIES  FOR  GRAIN 

Open  Formula  Closed  Formula 


VARIETIES 

Open  Formula 


FOR  SILAGE 

Closed  Formula 


VERY  EARLY 

Wisconsin  240 
Wisconsin  255 

Kingscrost  KF 

Cornell  35-5* 

EARLY 

Wisconsin  275 
Wisconsin  279 

Kingscrost  KEI 

Wisconsin  412A 
Cornell  29-3 

DeKalb  56 

Funk  G-6 

Funk  G-4 
Kingscrost  D4 

MEDIUM 

Wisconsin  335 
Cornell  35-5* 
Wisconsin  412A 
Cornell  29-3 

DeKalb  56 

Funk  G-6 

Funk  G-4 
Kingscrost  D4 

Wisconsin  464 
Cornell  29-3 
Wisconsin  531 
Ohio  M-15 

Ohio  M-20 

DeKalb  65 

Funk  G-9 

Funk  G-10 
Kingscrost  KS6 
Funk  G-ll 

DeKalb  240 

LATE 

Wisconsin  464 
Wisconsin  531 
Ohio  M-15 

Ohio  M-20 

DeKalb  65 

Funk  G-9 

Funk  G-10 
Kingscrost  KS6 
Funk  G-ll 
DeKalb  240 

Ohio  K-24 
Wisconsin  641A 
Wisconsin  643 

Funk  G-12 
DeKalb  404A 
Funk  G-7 

Lowe  38 

VERY  LATE  Ohio  K-24 

Wisconsin  641A 
Wisconsin  643 
Same  as  Wisconsin  355. 


Funk  G-12 
DeKalb  404A 
Funk  G-7 
Lowe  38 


U.  S.  No.  13 
N.  J.  No.  2 


Lowe  52 
DeKalb  609 
Funk  G-218 


T 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 

Very  limited  area  in  lower  Hudson 
River  Valley  and  on  Long  Island. 

CONNECTICUT 

Repeated  trials  at  the  two  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  Connecticut  and  farm 
experiences  have  shown  the  hybrids 
listed  below  to  be  among  the  very  best 


and  probably  enough  for  the  entire 
state.  Dealers  can  sometimes  supply 
closed-pedigree  varieties  which  are 
similar  to  those  listed.  The  varieties 
are  given  in  order  of  maturity..  Ohio 
M15  may  be  expected  to  mature  for 
grain  under  good  growing  conditions 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  state.  U.  S. 

( Continued  on  Page  23) 


Figures  tn  each  state  show  average  state  yields  of  DeKalb  Contestants  in  each  state. 


Good  Forming  Methods  and  Dependable  DeKalb  Hybrid  Seed  Result 
in  These  Great  Average  Corn  Yields 


The  nation-wide  dependability  of  DeKalb 
Hybrid  Corn  is  never  better  demonstrated  than 
in  the  National  5 -acre  Corn  Growing  Contest, 
sponsored- each  year  by  the  DeKalb  Agricultural 
Association,  Inc.  In  the 
1946  Contest,  4,413 
farmers  from  21  states 
and  Canada,  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  Contest,  at¬ 
tained  the  remarkable 
average  of  98.69  bushels 
of  DeKalb  Corn  per  acre 
from  their  5-acre  con¬ 
test  plots. 

DEKALB  AGRICULTU 
ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 


Number  of  entries  per  state 
in  the  1946  DeKalb  Com 
Growing  Contest. 


Colorado.  51 
Delaware  17 
Illinois  .  .718 
Indiana  .  544 
Iowa,  ...841 
Kansas  .  123 
Kentucky  97 
Maryland  15 
Michigan  .  68 
Minnesota  358 


Missouri.  205 
Nebraska.  312 
N.  Dakota  15 
Ohio...  347 
Penn...  .107 
S.  Dakota.  175 
Virginia.,  3 
Wisconsin  213 
Canada  97 


Other  states  not  on  mtp  •  107  entries 


Such  a  record  means  that  DeKalb's  many  va¬ 
rieties  are  suited  to  many  different  soils,  and 
growing  conditions  found  throughout  the  Corn 
Belt.  It  means  that  one  or  more  of  these  TIME- 
PROVED  varieties  should  fit  YOUR  particular 
soil,  climate  and  purpose. 

See  your  DeKalb  farmer-dealer  today.  Let 
DeKalb  Hybrids  help  you  realize  more  from  your 
land  and  labor. 

• Each  contestant  in  the  1946  DeKalb  National  Corn  Growing 
Contest  planted  at  least  five  acres  with  DeKalb  Hybrid  Seed . 
Upon  maturity,  his  yield  was  weighed  and  checked  by  a  dis¬ 
interested  checker  who  certified  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
figures.  The  results  of  each  contestant  are  based  upon  the  calcu¬ 
lated  yield  from  a  selected  5  acres. 

R  Al 


DEKALB  HYBRID  CORN 


Too  often,  without  warning,  you’ll 
see  Nutritional  Leg  Paralysis  strik¬ 
ing  down  your  finest,  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  chicks  with  curled  toes  at  about 
three  weeks  of  age . . .  crippling  them 
because  they  were  hatched  from  nu¬ 
tritionally  deficient  eggs  .  .  .  and 
because  chicks  usually  can’t  eat 
enough  of  "just  a  good  starter”  to 
head  off  the  disease. 

It’s  the  ability  to  correct  many 
nutritional  deficiencies  in  the  first 
weeks  of  a  chick’s  life  that  makes 
Pratts  Double  -  Duty  Starter  vastly 
different  from  "just  a  good  starter.” 
Good  chicks  get  the  finest  possible  start 
with  Pratts.  Weak  chicks,  in  many  a 
case,  get  another  chance ...  a  chance 
not  just  to  live,  but  to  grow  into 
strong,  healthy,  heavy-laying,  profit¬ 
able  birds  ! 

Not  a  cure-all;  not  a  medicine, 
Pratts  Double-Duty  Starter  can’t  cor¬ 
rect  all  chick  troubles.  It  contains 
nothing  but  the  most  wholesome 
foods  for  infant  chicks.  It’s  quickly 
digestible.  It’s  powerfully  nutritious. 
In  fact,  it’s  purposely  made  so  rich  in 
health-protecting  elements — in  all 
the  known  essential  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals  and  other  important  nutritives 

_ that  the  first  few  ounces  can  head  off 

Nutritional  Leg  Paralysis,  Hock 
Disease,  Rickets  and  many  other 


"DOUBLE-DUTY" 
CHICK  STARTER 


troubles,  even  if  they  are  inherited 
from  the  egg. 

This  year,  feed  Pratts  Double- 
Duty  Starter.  Watch  it  help  your  good 
chicks  stay  good.  Watch  it  flood  many 
a  weak  chick  with  vigor — with  vi¬ 
tality  for  growing,  for  paying  you  a 
profit.  Next  fall,  when  you  house 
more  good  pullets  than  you  ex¬ 
pected,  you’ll  know  that  Pratts 
Double-Duty  Starter  paid!  Insist  on 
Pratts  Double-Duty  Starter  from 
your  dealer. 


T.  EARL  EWING 
of  Easton, 
Maryland,  says: 


This  is  Pratts  75th  Anniversary  year 
...  so,  3  generations  go  back  to 
about  the  beginning  of  Pratts.  Mr. 
Ewing,  a  prominent  businessman  and 
farmer,  further  says:  "After  many 
tests,  I  am  sure  there  are  no  better 
products  than  Pratts,  and  feel  that 
any  farmer  can  use  them  with  confi¬ 
dence  and  profit.” 


Send  for  PRATTS  Authorita¬ 
tive,  Informative,  Easy-to- 
Understand  Chick  Booklet. 


Pratt  Food  Company,  Dept.  BC- 174 

Philadelphia  6,  Penna. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  booklet  j 
entitled  "Their  Life  is  in  YOUR 
Hands.” 


75  YEARS  OF  DEPENDABILITY 


Name  ... 
Address 


I 

J 
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"UNBLOCK'V^ 
DIGESTIVE  TRACT 

And  Stop  Dosing  Your  Stomach 
With  Soda  and  Alkalizers 

Don’t  expect  to  get  relief  from  headache,  sour  stom¬ 
ach,  gas  and  bad  breath  by  taking  soda  and  other  alka¬ 
lizers  if  the  cause  of  your  trouble  is  constipation. 

In  this  case,  your  real  trouble  is  not  in  the  stomach 
at  all.  But  in  the  intestinal  tract  where  80%  of  your 
food  is  digested.  And  when  the  lower  part  gets  blocked 
food  may  fail  to  digest  properly. 

What  you  want  for  real  relief  is  something  to  “un¬ 
block”  your  lower  intestinal  tract.  Something  to  clean 
it  out  effectively — help  Nature  get  back  on  her  feet. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  right  now.  Take  them  as  directed. 
They  gently  and  effectively  “unblock”  your  digestive 
tract.  This  permits  all  5  of  Nature’s  own  digestive 
juices  to  mix  better  with  your  food. 

You  get  genuine  relief  from  indigestion  so  you  can 
feel  really  good  again. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore — 25  i.  “Unblock” 
your  intestinal  tract  for  real  relief  from  indigestion. 


SPECIAL 

40u.cn  BUTTONS 

Over  450  slightly  irregular  buttons  in 
all  sizes,  shapes  and  colors.  Just  what 
every  housewife  needs  to  replace  lost 
buttons  on  every  type  of  clothing. 

Send  $1.00  per  box  postpaid 

Churches,  PTA,  Hospitals  and  other 
organizations  who  wish  to  raise  money 
can  buy  40  ’leven  Buttons  at  the 
special  price  of  $7.20  per  12  boxes, 
postpaid.  Write  for  complete  price  list. 

CLIFF  ASSOCIATES 

339  RUTGERS  ST.,  ROCHESTER  7,  N.  Y. 


CAN’T  FOOL 
Ruptured  FARMERS! 

No  sir-ee, — when  a  guy  has  to  dig  post  holes,  stretch 
fence,  carry  feed,  buzz  wood,  and  ao  a  hundred  other 
jobs,  he  knows  what  trouble  a  rupture  can  be  to  a 
man. 

Also  he  knows  whether  a  truss  is  really  holding  his 
rupture  up  comfortably  and  securely. 

And  that’s  why  more  ruptured  farmers  prefer  the 
Brooks  Air-Cushion  Appliance.  It’s  light,  cool,  sani¬ 
tary.  Made-t^-Measure.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  NO- 
RISK  TRIAL.  Write  today  for  Free  Booklet  and 
Proof  of  results, — ready  for  you  now! 

BROOKS  COMPANY,  Box  398  B,  Marshall,  Mich. 


WALL  PflPfR, 


bring  Spring  indoors  with  bright, 
gay  new  wall  paper.  Charming  de¬ 
signs  in  lovely  shades  on  large 
samples  make  it  easy  to  decide  just 
which  pattern  will  “dress  up”  your 
nouse  for  spring  at  very  low  cost. 

Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills 
Dent.  76  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


500  Colorful  Quilt  Pieces 

(1.00;  Postpaid!  1100  $1.98;  100  25  Cents.  Prints 

percales  cut  from  dress  goods.  Free  Patterns! 
WOODS  REMNANTS.  Dept.  (A)  Bedford,  Penna. 


r'DCETIMf*  PADnC.  FIVE  LOVELY  ASSORT- 

GRcETING  CARDa.  ments.  ah  Birthday. 

All  Get  Well.  All  Occasion.  Easter.  Also  Everyday 
Gift  wrapping  box.  $1.00  each  box  postpaid. 

FROG  LANE  LOCKER,  Box  141,  Marblehead.  Mass. 


BARGAINS  FOR  WOMEN:  3  garterbclts  $2.  Plastic 
tablecloth  $1  ;  2  plastic  aprons  $1;  Send  money  order, 
money  back  guarantee.  Free  circular.  Rothblatt. 
M’f’r.  2  Henshaw  St..  N.  Y.  34,  Dept.  A. 


WALL  PAPER 


Distinctive 

Designs  and  Coloring 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES 

Selection  Made  Easy 
With  Large  Samples 
We  Pay  Shipping  Charges 
Send  for  Free  Catalog. 
Every  Sample  Available 
Immediately. 


Quality  Wall  Papers 

Box  252QMadison, Conn. 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single 
issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  send  your 
old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist.  10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


Milk  Prices  Top  Farm  Talk 

Sty  Sr 


MILK  PRICE  changes  continue  to  be 
the  major  topic  of  discussion 
among  dairymen.  The  point  most  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  is  the  difference  in 
the  findings  or  attitudes  between  Al¬ 
bany  and  Washington. 

For  the  New  York  metropolitan 
market  the  price  dropped  February  1 
from  $5.46  per  hundredweight  for 
Class  1  milk  to  $5.02.  March  1  there 
was  another  drop  of  44  cents,  bringing 
the  price  down  to  $4.58.  In  the  Roches¬ 
ter  and  Buffalo  markets  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  has 
announced  findings  of  fact  indicating 
that  cost  of  production  has  not  de¬ 
creased.  The  price  in  these  markets 
was  $5.40  from  October  1  through 
February. 

After  hearings,  Commissioner  Du- 
Mond  submitted  a  tentative  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  marketing  orders  contin¬ 
uing  the  $5.40  price  through  March, 
and  making  it  $5  for  April,  May  and 
June.  The  thing  that  puzzles  some 
dairymen  shipping  to  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  is  that  it  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  cost  of  producing  milk 
has  decreased,  but  Washington  offi¬ 
cials  apparently  are  unaware  of  that 
fact.  They,  in  practice,  have  the  final 
say  on  operation  of  the  New  York 
order. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  state-federal 
statistical  reports  indicate  that  the 
trend  of  farm  wages  continues  upward, 
and  that  cow  numbers  show  a  slight 
decline.  Any  dairyman  knows  that  with 
the  exception  of  some  moderate  de¬ 
clines  in  feed  prices,  all  other  costs  of 
producing  continue  high.  Some  farmers 
see  in  this  a  determination  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  force  farm  prices  down. 

To  Push  Processed  Apples 

Representatives  of  canners  and  pro¬ 
cessors  met  with  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  Apple  Institute  in  Rochester  to 
digeuss  a  program  of  co-operation  in 
moving  processed  apples.  For  several 
years  the  institute  has  felt  that  the 
fresh  fruit  market  would  benefit  by 
moving  more  off-grade  apples  into  pro¬ 
cessing  channels.  At  the  same  time  it 
realized  that  processors  will  handle 
only  as  many  apples  as  they  can  mar¬ 
ket  satisfactorily.  This,  in  effect,  means 
that  the  growers  have  an  interest  in 
the  fruit,  regardless  of  how  marketed, 
until  it  finally  reaches  consumer  chan¬ 
nels. 

This  has  been  the  experience  of  sour 
cherry  growers.  A  few  years  ago  they 
found  that  the  price  of  cherries  in  any 
one  year  might  be  affected  largely  by 
the  size  of  the  carryover  of  processed 
cherries.  So  they  set  up  a  co-operative 
program  to  help  get  the  fruit  into  con¬ 
sumption,  thus  clearing  the  store 
shelves  and  warehouses.  The  Apple  In¬ 
stitute  and  processors  hope  to  explore 
the  situation  and  work  out  a  feasible 
program. 

IVo  Excuse  for  Absentees 

The  South  Lima  Presbyterian 
Church,  closed  for  a  long  time,  has  been 
having  turnouts  ranging  from  100  to 
125  because  the  pastor  brings  the  peo¬ 
ple  in.  Rev.  Guy  L.  Morrill,  D.  D.,  was 
retired  until  he  agreed  to  serve  as 
stated  supply  for  this  church.  He  then 
induced  the  National  Board  of  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to 
underwrite  bus  service. 

On  Sunday  mornings  the  bus  picks 
up  children  in  time  for  Sunday  School 
at  9:45  and  then  makes  another  trip 
to  get  adults  for  the  10:45  service. 
The  Lima  Catholic  Church  has  service 
at  10  o’clock,  so  use  of  the  bus  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  those  who  wish  a  ride  into 
town  for  that  service.  The  plan  has 


worked  so  well  that  use  of  a  second 
bus  is  being  considered. 

Under  some  former  arrangements 
where  one  minister  supplied  several 
churches,  it  was  difficult  to  develop 
any  local  leadership  because  the 
preacher  had  to  rush  off  immediately 
after  stepping  from  the  pulpit.  When 
the  bus  service  was  first  offered  to 
bring  the  children  in,  a  number  of 
adults  decided  they  would  like  to  come, 
too. 

Hoys  Get  Practice 

In  addition  to  learning  from  text¬ 
books,  boys  of  the  agricultural  depart¬ 
ment  of  Newark  High  School  are  get¬ 
ting  practical  experience  in  repairing 
and  conditioning  farm  machinery.  L. 
F.  Lee,  teacher,  worked  out  a  deal  with 
Jackson  &  Perkins,  local  nursery,  to 
have  the  boys  work  half  days  in  the 
shops  with  the  regular  farm  crew.  Botn 
sides  say  the  experiment  has  worked 
out  very  well. 

—  a. a.  — 

E.  I.  HOME  BUREAU 
COMMUNITY  HOUSE 
HAS  SILVER  JUBILEE 

The  West  Hempstead  (Long  Island) 
Home  Bureau  celebrated  the  silver 
jubilee  of  its  community  house,  The 
Lavinia  C  Bacon  House,  by  a  series 
of  daily  events  for  a  week  in  February. 

One  of  the  exhibits  ‘was  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  living  room,  all  furniture  and 
furnishings  having  been  done  in  Home 
Bureau  classes.  They  included  a  re¬ 
finished  desk  and  chairs,  upholstered 
chairs,  lamp  shades,  hooked  and  braid¬ 
ed  rugs,  pottery  and  woven  pieces. 

On  February  21,  the  actual  birthday 
date,  Mrs.  Wentworth  L.  Fay  of  Ma¬ 
lone,  N.  Y.,  President  of  the  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Home  Bureaus,  was  the 
speaker.  In  spite  of  a  terrific  snow¬ 
storm  about  30  people  attended,  among 
them  the  following  charter  members  of 
the  West  Hempstead  Home  Bureau 
who  were  very  active  in  the  founding 
of  the  Community  House:  Mrs.  Sybilla 
Taylor,  first  chairman  of  the  Home 
Bureau;  Mrs.  Frank  Lewis;  Mrs. 
Stephen  Bedell;  and  Mrs.  Emil  von 
Hoven  who  is  the  present  chairman. 

The  Community  House  was  built  in 
1922  on  land  donated  by  James  Bacon. 
His  sister,  Miss  Lavinia  C.  Bacon,  was 
chairman  of  the  unit  for  seventeen 
years  and  after  her  death  the  house 
was  christened  The  Lavinia  C.  Bacon 
House.  Every  Wednesday  is  Club  Day 
when  any  member  may  come  and  do 
anything  she  likes;  there  is  always 
someone  present  to  help  her  if  she 
needs  it. — G.  W.  H. 

—  A. A.  — 

LAUD  SCHOLARSHIP 

FUND  REACHES  $71,177 

Soon  after  the  untimely  death  of 
Carl  Ladd,  then  Dean  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  his 
friends  began  to  talk  of  a  memorial 
to  his  many  activities  in  the  field  of 
education.  It  was  finally  decided  that 
the  memorial  should  be  a  fund  of  $100,- 
000  to  set  up  the  Carl  E.  Ladd  Scholar¬ 
ships  to  help  New  York  State  boys 
and  girls  attend  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics. 

A  committee  was  named,  with  Frank 
Beneway  of  Ontario,  Wayne  County, 
Chairman,  and  Tom  LaMont  of  Albion, 
Orleans  County,  Secretary.  A  recent 
report  by  Tom  LaMont  shows  that 
$71,177  has  been  paid  into  the  fund. 

If  you  have  not  contributed  to  this 
memorial  and  wish  to  do  so,  it  is  ne- 
nessary  only  to  send  your  check  to 
Thomas  LaMont,  Albion,  N:  Y.,  and 
say,  “Here  is  my  contribution  to  the 
Carl  E.  Ladd  Memorial  Fund.” 
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BETTER  HAY:  Although  it  is  some 
time  before  haying,  it  is  a  good 
time  to  send  for  the  booklet  "How 
to  Make  High  Protein  Hay."  Just 
send  a  postcard  to  G.  I.  CASE  COM¬ 
PANY,  Dept.  D-ll,  Racine,  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

WIRING  HOUSE:  A  new  36-page 
booklet  on  electric  wiring,  entitled 
“Home,"  is  available  from  the 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY, 
1285  Boston  Avenue,  Bridgeport  2, 
Connecticut.  The  booklet  can  be  se¬ 
cured  from  the  above  address  by 
sending  your  request  PLUS  10c 
PER  COPY  to  cover  mailing  costs. 
The  book  will  prove  to  be  a  money- 
saver  to  any  person  who  is  wiring 
a  new  home  or  adding  or  correct¬ 
ing  present  wiring. 

EXPANDING:  a.  frick  company 

of  Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania,  re¬ 
cently  opened  a  new  branch  at  80 
E.  Swans  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  In 
charge  will  be  Mr.  Floyd  Markley. 

DDT:  A  number  of  booklets  on  the 
use  of  DDT  to  control  insects  on 
farm  crops  and  animals  are  now 
available  from  the  GEIGY  COM¬ 
PANY,  8991  Barclay  Street,  New 
York  8,  N.  Y.  The  booklets  cover 
potatoes,  shade  trees,  livestock, 
fruits,  flowers  and  shrubs,  truck 
crops  and  field  crops. 

"WOOL  GATHERING":  "Har¬ 
vesting  the  Farm  Flock  Wool  Crop" 
is  the  title  of  a  bulletin  which  you 
can  get  by  sending  a  postcard  to 
the  SUNBEAM  CORPORATION,  De¬ 
partment  2,  5600  Roosevelt  Road, 
Chicago  5,  Illinois. 

BETTER  WELDING:  It  has  been 

a  long  time  since  a  new  develop¬ 
ment  has  aroused  so  much  interest 
in  farm  circles  as  welding  as  a 
means  of  repairing  farm  equipment. 
Now  the  LINCOLN  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
published  a  booklet  called  “Learn¬ 
ing  to  Weld.”  The  price  of  the 
booklet  is  25c  and  is  well  illustrated 
and  worth  the  cost  to  any  person 
who  is  interested  in  doing  a  better 
job  of  welding. 

FEED  MIXING:  the  dairy  asso¬ 
ciation,  Department  12,  Lyndon- 
vitle,  Vermont,  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  free  mixing  chart  which 
shows  the  correct  grain  mixtures  to 
fit  various  kinds  of  roughage. 

CHICK  CHART:  At  G.L.F.  Serv¬ 
ice  Agencies  you  will  find  a  handy 
wall  chart  which  you  can  tack  up 
in  your  poultry  house  and  which 
will  give  you  timely  suggestions  on 
feeding  and  managing  baby  chicks. 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  CHEMICAL  CO. 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  spray  material  which 
is  not  washed  off  by  rain.  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  "Good-Rite  Poly-Ethylene 
Poly-Sulphide,"  called  P.  E.  P.  S. 
for  short.  The  picture  above  shows 
the  control  of  apple  scab  where 
trees  received  the  spray  of  2 
pounds  of  the  new  product  to  each 
100  gallons  of  water,  while  the  ap¬ 
ples  in  the  bottom  picture  were 
from  adjacent  unsprayed  trees. 
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Rot  Did  This 

Don’t  Let  It  Happen  To  You 


Stops  Rot! 


Cuprinol  is  a  liquid,  easily  applied 
by  brush,  spray  or  dip,  that  pre¬ 
vents  rot  in  wood.  It  may  be  used 
by  itself  or  as  a  priming  coat 
under  pp-nt. 


It  is  especially  useful  for  garden 
lumber  —  posts,  benches,  stakes, 
flats  —  and  in  damp  locations. 
Cuprinol  treated  wood  is  harmless 
to  plants,  poultry  and  animals. 
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Qt.  90c.  Gal.  $2.90. 
Allow  a  gallon  by 
brush  application 
to  400  sq.  ft.  of 
wood.  One  applica¬ 
tion  is  sufficient. 


There  is  special  “Cuprinol  for 
Fabrics,”  to  prevent  Mildew  in 
awnings,  boat  covers,  sails,  canvas 
chairs  and  tarpaulins. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  write 


CUPRINOL,  Inc. 

30  Spring  Lane  Boston  9,  Mass. 


Ch.  BEACON'S  ATTENTION 
is  one  of  FOUR  CHAMPIONS 
from  One  Litter  ...  all  raised 
on  BEACON  DOG  RATIONS 

It  proves  again  that  breeding  plus  a 
proved  feeding  program  like  Beacon’s 
develops  inherent  championship 
qualities. 

Your  dogs  too,  at  any  age,  will 
naturally  go  for  these  nutritious, 
flavorful  rations. 

Beacon  Puppy  Starter 
Beacon  Dog  and  Puppy  Meal 
Write  today  tor  information  and  for  the  name 
of  your  nearest  Beacon  dealer. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

(Zaefuya,  Tt ,  Vf. 


RAISE  CHIN-CHINS 


No  experience  needed.  Just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  daily  and  a  few  feet  of  backyard, 
garage  or  barn  space.  Several  females 
and  a  male  starts  a  large,  profitable 
herd.  WE  FURNISH  FREE  INSTRUCTIONS. 

_ TREMENDOUS  DEMAND  for  breeding 

and  laboratory  stock,  meat,  and  world’s  most  beautiful 
rabbit  fur.  Brokers,  cut  oft  from  imported  rabbit  pelts  by 
world  famine,  NEED  CHIN-CHIN  FURS  NOW,  and  for  years 
to  come!  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  today. 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM  •  r-24  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


STROUT'S  SPRING  FARM  CATALOG 

Just  Out!  The  Big  Green  Book — time  &  money-saver — 
over  2500  Bargains,  outstanding  values.  Coast  to  Coast 
—31  States — equipped  &  unequipped  farms,  dairies, 
orchards,  groves,  ranches,  homes,  motels,  gas  stations, 
stores,  hotels,  etc.,  etc.  Mailed  FREE  on  request. 
STROUT  REALTY 

255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y, 


PRINTING 

Postpaid  on 

MILLIGAN 


LETTERHEADS,  ENVELOPES,  200 
each  printed  on  20  lb.  white  bond  paper 
receipt  $3.25.  Samples  on  request. 
PRESS.  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


auction  school 

Learn  auetinneerina  Term  Snnn  Free  Catalan 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Mason  City,  Iowa 


How  Much  Litter 
for  Baby  Chicks  ? 

IN  MIDSUMMER  two  years  ago,  I 
was  in  some  brooder  houses  where 
broilers  were  being  grown.  The  owner 
told  me  that  he  had  put  no  litter  of 
any  kind  in  these  houses,  yet  the  floor 
was  covered  to  a  depth  of  4  or  5  inches 
with  a  dry  granular  mulch.  It  was  en¬ 
tirely  dried  droppings.  As  far  as  I 
could  see,  the  broilers  were  doing  as 
well  as  though  they  had  been  started 
on  chopped  straw  instead  of  news¬ 
papers.  That  is  one  extreme.  Now  to 
another. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  electric  hov¬ 
ers  were  not  in  common  use  and  most 
of  us  were  doubtful  about  them  for 
cold  weather,  my  good  friend  Lyman 
Hammond  took  me  out  in  midwinter  to 
see  another  broiler  enterprise.  He  is  in¬ 
terested  in  what  electricity  can  do  for 
farming,  and  he  wanted  to  convince 
me  that  electric  brooders  need  no  sup¬ 
plemental  heat  in  the  room  if  they  are 
correctly  installed.  He  proved  it.  While 
I  shivered  in  my  overcoat,  and  electric 
warmers  kept  the  drinking  water  from 
freezing,  the  chicks  hustled  around 
from  feeder  to  waterer  and  back  to  the 
hover  unmindful  of  the  zero  weather. 
The  secret  of  this  successful  demon¬ 
stration,  according  to  Lyman,  was 
that  no  heat  was  being  lost  through 
the  floor  beneath  the  hover.  Its  escape 
was  cut  off  by  about  5  inches  of  litter 
over  a  temporary  sheet  of  building 
board  separated  from  the  regular  floor 
by  one-inch  strips. 

Can  Be  Too  Deop 

Deep  litter  in  the  brooder  house  is 
often  recommended  as  a  measure  for 
the  control  of  coccidiosis.  The  theory 
is  that  the  “germs,”  if  present,  are 
buried  too  deeply  for  young  chicks  to 
get  at  them.  I  think  there  is  something 
to  it.  I  think  also  that  litter  can  be 
too  deep.  Just  a  few  days  ago,  I  was  in 
a  brooder  house  where  sugar  cane  litter 
was  used.  The  owner  had  not  gotten 
around  to  stirring  the  litter.  Perhaps 
he  didn’t  know  that  daily  stirring  of 
the  litter  is  a  part  of  good  brooding 
management.  We  got  a  fork  and  did 
some  stirring  and  shaking  up.  We 
turned  up  some  moldy  litter  and  that 
is  not  good.  Probably  that  would  not 
have  happened  if  the  litter  had  not 
been  so  deep. 

Temperature,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
be  one’s  guide  to  correct  depth  of  lit¬ 
ter.  In  summer  when  droppings  dry 
quickly,  an  inch  or  two  of  litter  is  suf¬ 
ficient.  In  cold  weather  with  coal  or 
oil  brooders  you  have  a  warm  room, 
but  the  floor  may  be  cold.  Better  use 
three  for  four  inches  of  litter  and  stir  it 
daily.  As  spring  advances  you  can  start 
with  less  litter.  Four  inches  of  litter 
with  electric  hovers  is  none  too  much, 
and  don’t  forget  to  stir  it.— L.  E.  W. 

-  A. A.  — 

QUESTIONS  FROM 
POULTRYMEX 

What  is  a  fair  premium  for  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  for  a  hatchery? 

It  is  estimated  that  it  costs  from  10 
to  20  cents  per  dozen  more  to  produce 
hatching  eggs  than  it  does  to  produce 
market  eggs.  The  factor  which  causes 
the  biggest  variation  in  cost  is  the 
length  of  the  season  when  hatching 
eggs  are  sold.  Many  of  the  extra  costs 
spread  over  the  entire  year,  and  if  you 
sell  hatching  eggs  for  3  months  the 
extra  cost  per  dozen  will  be  higher 
than  if  you  sell  them  for  6  months  or 
9  months. 

Too  often  the  poultryman  does  not 
consider  all  of  the  extra  costs.  There 
is  the  cost  of  pullorum  testing,  the 
cost  of  feeding  the  male  birds,  the 
loss  of  profit  which  could  be  made  in 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 


ON  YOUR  NEXT 


Ot'd.  the.  Suftt  of 
'the.  /Z&U 


•  Most  chicks  or  poults  spend 

r>  only  4  to  6  weeks  of  their  entire 
lives  under  a  brooder.  But  those  are 
the  most  important  weeks.  Chicks  must 
get  the  right  start.  That’s  why  it’s  only  good 
business  to  get  the  brooder  that  gives  chicks 
every  chance  to  develop  into  strong,  healthy,  profit¬ 
able  birds.  Be  sure  of  your  next  brooder — insist  on  the 
Hudson  “LEKTRIC-HEN.”  It  is  identified  by  the 
“Diamond-H” — the  familiar  sign  of  “the  best  buy.” 
Always  buy  from  the  dealer  who  sells  the  HUDSON 
“Diamond-H”  line. 


MANUFACTURING 
Chicago  1 1,  Illinois 


Danger  of  Disease 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  Baby  Chicks  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  proper  care  and 
management.  Readers  are  warned  to 
exercise  every  sanitary  precaution  and 
beware  of  infection  in  the  drinking 
water.  Baby  Chicks  must  have  a  gen¬ 
erous  supply  of  pure  water.  Drinking 
vessels  harbor  germs.  Drinking  water 
often  becomes  infected  with  disease 
germs  and  may  spread  disease  through 
your  flock  before  you  are  aware.  Use 
preventive  methods — use  Walko  Tab¬ 
lets.  For  over  forty  years  thousands 
of  poultry  raisers  have  depended  upon 
them.  You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko 
Tablets  as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to  aid 
in  preventing  the  spread  of  disease 
through  contaminated  drinking  water. 

Remarkable  Results  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

“Gentlemen:  I  have  been  using  Walko 
Tablets  for  35  years  with  splendid  re¬ 
sults.  I  would  not  think  of  trying  to 
raise  Baby  Chicks  without  them.  I  al¬ 
so  use  them  for  my  grown  birds  with 
the  same  satisfaction.”  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Bradshaw,  Diagonal,  Iowa. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  to¬ 
day  at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply 
dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drinking  water 
to  aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
disease  through  contaminated  water. 
Satisfy  yourself  as  have  thousands  of 
others  who  depend  upon  Walko  Tablets 
year  after  year  in  raising  their  baby 
chicks.  You  buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our 
risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of 
our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  postpaid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  Price 
50c,  $1.00,  $2.50,  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  404,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


OTTAWA  TRACTOR  SAW 


350  Cuts  Per  Minute--cats 

them  down,  saws  them  up,  one  man  operates. 
Thousands  in  use,  stiff  heavy  blade,  built  to  last  a  lifetime,  safe¬ 
ty  clutch  control,  uses  power  take-off  of  any  tractor.  Low  price. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  0  1 531  Forest  Ave.f  Ottawa,  Kan. 


FARMS-GAS  STATIONS  !CI2  Lilm, 

down.  75  acres  equipped,  $7200.  100  acres  equipped. 

$13,500.  200  acres,  tourists  home.  farm.  Terms 

Write — Mr.  Douglas.  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


PAINT  WITHOUT  OIL 

Remarkable  Discovery 
Reduces  Cost  of  Painting 

POROUS  SURFACES  SUCH  AS: 

weatherbeaten  wood,  brink,  concrete,  stone,  stucco 
insulating  boards,  etc. 

Nearly  50  years  of  successful  use  throughout  th« 
country. 

Called  “POWDRPAINT”  (Trade  Mark)  conies  it 
dry  powder  form.  You  add  cold  water.  One  coal 
coverage.  Easy  to  use. 

Applies  cement,  principle  to  paint  and  produce* 
clean,  bright  finish  resisting  weather,  washing  and  fire, 

Send  $1.00  for  14  assorted  color  samples  and  full 
information  postpaid,  or  send  $20.00  for  100  lbs, 
(makes  20  gallons)  of  white,  red  or  silver  gray 
Freight  prepaid  in  U.  S. 

Send  today  to  A.  h.  Kice,  Inc.,  Dept.  134 
Adams,  N.  Y. 


DECKLIIVGS 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKIN5 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
Ducklings,  100-$28.00.  25-$7.5%  100%  live  del 

“Ducks  for  Profit”  Prepaid,  free  with  order. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  F-,; 


GIANT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

From  Pennsylvania’s  largest  duck  farm.  Our  improved 
strain  of  fast  maturing  ducklings  will  make  you  more 
profits.  Also  White  Indian  Runners  and  Rouens. 
Geese  and  Chicks.  Catalog. 

2ETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Drifting,  Penna 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 


and  baby  chicks 

Harry  Burnham/  N.  Collins,  N.  Y. 


DESTROYS  POULTRY-LICE 
MITES— QUICK! 

Just  tap  on  roosts  with  Cap- 
Brush  Applicator  and  smear. 

Heat  from  hens  bodies  re¬ 
leases  powerful,  licc-kiliing 
nicotine  fumes.  Black  Leaf  40, 
also  used  for  plant  sprays,  is 
sold  by  dealers.  Insist  on 
factory  •  sealed  containers  to 
insure  full  strength. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  & 

CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
Incorporated 
Louisville  2,  Kentucky 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 
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For  profits  on  high  broiler  production  — 
choose  Hubbard’s  Cross-breds!  Produced 
by  mating  Barred  Rock  cocks  to  our  New 
Hampshire  hens,  you  get  the  benefit  of 
hybrid  vigor  from  two  vigorous  parent 
strains.  These  solid,  heavy-meated  Cross-breds  have 
heavy  thighs  and  full  breasts.  They  live,  grow  fast, 
feather  rapidly,  reach  market  weight  quickly— give  you 
greater  broiler  profits!  30-day  full  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
tee.  Weekly  hatches.  Write  today  for  free  catalog! 


Hubbard  Farms 


Box  20,  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


TURKEY 
St  POULTS  St 


I  Day  i 

Br 


TURKEY  POULTS 


old  and  started  poults,  sex 
tom  poults. 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze 

and 


Meat  Type  White  Hollands 

18  years  selective  breeding  for 
Early  developing,  vigorous  poults. 
All  eggs  produced  and  hatched  on 
our  farms.  N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved. 


PULLORUM  CLEAN 

TIMERMAN'S  TURKEY 
FARM  &  HATCHERY 

CLIFTON  H.  TIMERMAN, 
La  Fargeville,  N.  Y. 


SEXED 

TURKEY 

POULTS 


PRICED  AS  LOW  AS  41c  EACH 


NewWay  to  Extra  Profits — Raise  the  sex  you 
want!  Either  Toms  or  Hens  —  Livability 
Guarantee.  Big  24  Page  Catalog  Free. 

Write  Today 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  INC.,  Box  -':  .  Zeeland,  Mich. 


TURKEY  POULTS 

65c  to  75c  Each  March,  April  and  May 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  rating. 
Write  for  Catalogue 

HOMER  GRISMORE 

Turkey  Farms  and  Hatchery,  Corydon,  Iowa 


KLINE’S  TURKEY  POULTS 


■M— ML3J  ■  ■  III  — ■ 

i  ELECTRICALLY  HATCHED  I 


CHICKS 


All  my  White  Leghorns  are  Penna.  State  Tube  Agglu¬ 

tination  Bloodtested  &  all  re-actors  removed.  All 
New  Hamp.  Bed,  Rock-Bed  &  Bar.  Rocks  are  New 
Hamp.  Tube  Agglutination  bloodtested. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Will  ship  cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Smith’s  Large  Type  Wh.  Leg - $10.00  $20.00  $  2.00 

N.  Hamp.  Beds  (Direct  New  H.) _ 16.00  22.00  13.00 

Barred  Rocks  (Direct  New  H.) _ 15.00  20.00  12.00 

Rock-Red  Cross  (Direct  New  H.  1 _ 15.00  20.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  (Direct  New  H.)_„  12.00  17.00  1 1.00 

Order  direct  from  ad  or  write  for  Free  Catalog  giving 
full  information  of  breeders  &  hatchery.  We  SPECIAL¬ 
IZE  in  ONE  GRADE  ONLY.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs. 
Guar.  100%  live  delivery.  ALL  CHICKS  SHIPPED 
PREPAID.  | 

Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 

All  Chicks  Shipped  PREPAID. 

PULLETS  GUAR.  95%.  Unsex.  Pul’ts.  Ckls. 
Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  1 00  100  100 

Large  Tvpe  White  Leghoms__$l2.00  $22.00  $  2.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  li.  I.  Reds  14.00  20.00  13.00 

Red-Rock  &  Rock-Red  Cross..  15.00  22.00  14.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Spec.).  16.00  23.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  12.00  1  7.00  11.00 

We  specialize  in  ONE  GRADE.  ONE  PRICE.  OUT¬ 
STANDING  SIZE  and  EGG  PRODUCTION.  Order 
direct  from  ad  or  write  for  FREE  Catalog  giving 
full  Information  of  breeders,  farm  and  hatchery. 
Hatches  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Guar.  100%  live  del. 

SHIRK'S  HATCHERY 

H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop.  Box  AA,  Rt.  2,  McAlistervillc,  Pa. 


GRAYBILL’S  chick" 


POSTPAID  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Cash  or  C.  o  U.  100  iOO  100 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns _ $10.00  $20.00  $  2.00 

AAA  Hanson  Mating  Wh.  Leg -  12.00  22.00  2.00 

Br.  &  Wh.  Rox  &  Wh.  WyancL _ 14.00  18.00  12.00 

lled-Rox  &  Rox-Red  Cross _ 14.00  18.00  1  2.00 

AAA  N.  H.  Reds  (Specials) _ 16.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  Br.  Cross  (Specials) _  16.00  22.00  12.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed _  12.00  10.00 

Sex  guar.  95%  accurate.  100%  live  arrival  guar. 

From  free  range  B.W.D.  tested  Breeders.  Hatched  in 
modem  all  Elec,  incubators.  4  WK.  OLD  L.  WH. 
LEG.  PLTS.  shipped  Exp  col.  40c  ea.  Order  direct 
for  prompt  shipment  or  write  for  Free  Photo  Ca.uiog. 
C.  S.  GRAYBILL  HATCHERY.  Box  A,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Pennsylvania’s  Finest.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
White  Holland.  Awarded  First  Place  in  Penna. 
F.  F.  A.  Contest.  Produce  most  profit  per  bird. 
For  Information  and  Prices  write  to: 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  G,  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


PULLORUM  CLEAN  POULTS  &  HATCHING  EGGS 

Hamilton  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  Domes  White 
Hollands.  Rigid  Breeders  Selection.  Exclusive  Turkey 
Hatchery.  No  Eggs  bought.  Get  our  low  prices. 
FREE  CIRCULAR. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS 

Box  A,  Washingtonville,  Pennsylvania 


Thirty  years  of  Breeding  and  Hatching  Experience. 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 
Lire  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Write 
for  FREE  circular. 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate  Per  10'J  100  100 

BIG  R.O.P.  FOUNDATION  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Grade  AA  WHITE  LEGHORNS _ $11.00  $22.00  $3.00 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns _  10.00  20.00  2.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks _ 14.00  Heavy  Breeds 

New  Hampshires  _ 15.00  Straight  Run 

Heavy  assorted  for  broilers _ 11.00  Only. 

Less  than  100.  add  lc  per  chick.  Also  started  chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE,  (Prop.),  Box  A.  McALISTER V I LLE,  PA. 


Wagon  Wheel  Strain 
Broadbreasted  Bronze 


TURKEY  Poults 


Finest  Quality,  Sturdy,  Healthy  Poults.  Rapid  Develop 
mg,  Quick  Maturing.  Quality  Bloodtested  Chicks,  b 
popular  breeds.  America’s  leadinr  strain,  at  towei 
cost.  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Free  catalog. 


Beck's  Hatcheries,  Box  T,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


TURKEY  POULTS 


Bronze  Broad  Breasted  Pullorum  Clean.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


TRUTT’S  BABY  CHICKS 


Prompt  Shipment.  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsexed  Pullets  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns _ $  9.50  $19.00  $  3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks _  11.50  16.00  12.00 

Spec.  N.H.  Reds  ( Direct  from  NE 1 _ 14.00  19.00  14.00 

Assorted  Chicks  _  8.00  12.00  8.00 

Assorted  Chicks  our  choice  $5.50-100.  All  Breeders 
Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  &  egg  production.  Cash 
or  C.O.D.  Sexing  95%.  4  wk.  old  Leg.  Pits.  37c  ea, 
4  wk.  old  N.H.  Red  Str.  Run  30c  ea. 

TRUTT  5  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  A,  Hummels  Wharf.  Penna. 


ESBENSHADE’S  QUALITY  BROAD  BREASTED 
Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults,  for  greater  profits. 
Pullorum  clean.  Started  Turkeys. 

Write  for  circular,  and  Special  Prices  before  buying. 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM 
Box  .  70,  Paradise,  Penna. 


TIIDIFFYC*  Broadbreasted  Bronze  turkeys 
lUnrvt  i  J.  Buy  direct  from  small  breeder. 
Reasonable.  Prompt  shipment.  Also  Ducklings. 
BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


pnillT^  BELTSVILLE  SMALL  WHITE 
PUULId.  WAGON  WHEEL  BB  BRONZE 
Pullorum  Clean.  1947  prices,  reduced. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


POULTS,  BROAD  BRONZE  AND  SLATES 
Also  eggs.  April  10  —  May  31  —  75c  ea. 
CLAUDE  OLIVER 

Andes,  N.  Y.  Tel.  38 


ragged  white  leghorns 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  21st  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Non-Sexed  Chicks  $10.  &  $11  per 
100.  Pullets  $20.  &  $22.  per  IOO.  Cockerels  $2.  per 
100.  Postage  Paid.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  37  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS: 


Bos  Quality  Bloodtested  Chicks. 
Leading  purebreeds  and  Cross¬ 
breeds.  Healthy,  well  hatched.  Reasonably  priced. 

Prompt  shipment.  Catalogue. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


RELIABLE  CHICKS:  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns  $13.00  per  100.  Special  New  .England 
N.  H.  Reds  $15.00  per  100.  All  from  State  tube  tested 
breeders.  Hatching  weekly.  Order  now. 

WEST  DENTON  HATCHERY 
Phone  140  Denton,  Maryland 


(Continued  from  Page  19) 
keeping  hens  instead  of  males,  and  the 
additional  costs  of  feeding  breeder 
mash  instead  of  laying  mash. 

It  would  seem  from  these  figures 
that  on  a  relatively  short  hatching  sea¬ 
son  any  poultryman  would  be  losing 
money  who  did  not  get  a  premium  of 
20  cents  a  dozen.  Obviously,  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  make  a  careful  check  of  in¬ 
creased  costs  on  your  farm  and  be  sure 
of  enough  premium  to  make  a  profit. 

4=  4:  * 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  pros¬ 
pects  in  growing  turkeys  this  coming 
season? 

In  my  opinion  the  outlook  is  very 
good.  There  is,  of  course,  130,000,000 
pounds  of  turkeys  in  storage  at  the 
present  time,  which  is  about  20,000,000 
more  than  usually  stored.  However,  the 
amount  of  storage  stocks — turkeys, 
chickens,  and  ducks — is  less  than  usual. 
All  indications  are  that  from  16%  to 
20%  fewer  turkeys  will  be  raised  this 
year  than  last.  From  that,  and  assum¬ 
ing  that  other  meat  prices  remain  rela¬ 
tively  high,  I  would  expect  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  turkeys  at  good  prices  next 
year.  However,  I  believe  that  turkeys, 
like  all  agricultural  products,  will  drop 
in  price  during  the  next  few  years. — 
E.  Y.  Smith,  N.  Y.  S.  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  ...  ... 

What  causes  hens  to  lay  eggs  without 
shells?  Does  this  indicate  lack  of  calcium? 

When  you  get  eggs  with  very  soft 
shells  it  is  logical  to  conclude  that  hens 
lack  shell-making  material.  However, 
this  is  not  the  case  when  a  hen  lays  an 
egg  without  a  shell.  This  condition  is 
usually  caused  by  fright  or  rough 
handling  which  results  in  the  egg  being 
laid  before  the  hen  has  time  to  form 
the  shell  around  it. 

«  ,i  * 

How  much  feed  does  it  take  to  raise  a 
pound  of  turkey  meat? 

Careful  records  in  Minnesota  show  a 
range  of  from  544  to  573  pounds  of 
feed  to  grow  100  pounds  of  turkey. 

—  a. a.  — 

DISEASE  CARRIERS 

Many  poultrymen  fail  to  realize  the 
danger  of  introducing  disease  when  ma¬ 
ture  hens  or  males  are  brought  into  a 
flock,  or  when  birds  are  returned  to  the 
flock  after  entry  in  laying  contests  or 
after  competing  at  fairs.  The  danger 
lies  in  the  fact  that  such  birds  may  ap¬ 
pear  healthy  but  may  carry  a  disease 
which  they  may  give  to  healthy  birds. 

The  surest  way  of  avoiding  an  out¬ 
break  of  disease  is  to  keep  the  newly 
purchased  birds,  or  those  that  have 
been  off  the  farm,  isolated  for  a  time, 
and  put  with  them  a  few  of  the  birds 
from  your  own  flock.  If  these  birds 
that  have  been  on  the  farm  remain 
healthy,  it  is  logical  to  conclude  that 
it  is  safe  to  put  the  purchased  birds  in 
with  your  flock. 

—  A. A.  — 

DARK  YOLKS 

Feeding  of  certain  feeds  to  chickens 
results  in  an  increase  of  yellow  color 
in  the  legs.  But  feeding  the  same  feeds 
to  laying  hens  causes  dark  yolks 
which  are  not  pleasing  to  many  con¬ 
sumers.  Common  feeds  which  cause 
dark  yolks  are:  fresh  green  feed,  de¬ 
hydrated  alfalfa  meal,  dehydrated 
grass,  grass  silage,  corn  gluten  meal, 
and  yellow  corn. 

—  a.a.  — 

COMING  SOON 

In  your  December  21,  1946,  issue  of 
the  Agriculturist  I  read  the  article 
“Poultrymen  Study  Genes,  Generations 
and  Genetics”  written  by  L.  E.  Weaver. 
I  found  this  article  very  interesting 
and  educational.  Please  continue  print¬ 
ing  articles  of  this  type.  I’m  sure  that 
all  of  your  readers  will  find  them  in¬ 
teresting  and  the  poultrymen  among 
them  will  benefit  from  them. — L.  D. 
Farming  dale,  New  Jersey. 


REDBI RD 


Trapnested  and  Pedigreed 
R.  I.  Red  and  N.  H.  Strains 


BRED  TO  PRODUCE 

REDBIRD  FARM  CHICKS  are  bred  to  meet  con¬ 
stant  high  demands — early  maturity — heavy  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  eggs,  prime  quality  meat.  Hatched 
from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm,  they  are 
the  result  of  35  years  of  the  most  careful,  scien¬ 
tific  breeding  methods. 

Laying  73%  At  Six  Months 

Donald  B.  Hale  of  Bernardston.  Mass.,  writes 
us,  “At  present  I  have  200  Redbirds.  On  the  day 
they  were  6  months  old  they  were  laying  73%.’’ 

98%  LIVABILITY 
GUARANTEED 

FIRST  FOUR  WEEKS  ON  CHAMPION 
Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 

All  Breeders  State  Tested — No  Reactors 

R  I.  Reds — Our  original  strain,  production  bred 
35  years.  Official  egg  record  of  334  eggs  in  year. 
New  Hampshires — Our  own  strain,  from  finest 
New  England  stock,  bred  for  heavy  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  fine  quality  meat. 

Write  Us  for  Catalog  and  Prices 
Redbird  Fflrm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Specializing  in 

RED-ROCK  CROSS  -  R.  I.  REDS 

SAND  HILL  FARMS 

C.  W.  WIGHTMAN 
ALMOND,  N.  Y. 
Modern  All  Electric  Hatchery. 
ALL  EGGS  we  set  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  own  farms. 
FREE  Circular 


190%  Live  Arrival  Guar. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE 
Elsasstr’s  S.  C.  W.  Leghori 

Barred  or  White  Rocks - 

New  Hampshires  _ 13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 10.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM.  Box  A  McALISTER VI LLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


no 

100 

100 

Str. 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

_ SI  1 .00  $20.00 

$  2.00 

18.00 

10.00 

_  13.00 

18.00 

10.00 

...  10.00 

16.00 

8.00 

_ _ _  Sfirc 

Our  33rd  year  of  Breeding  jumaia  utgiiorns. 
Bred  for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for 
our  large  catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our 
Farm  and  Breeders.  Unsexed  $10.  &  $11.-100: 
Pits.  $20.  &  $22.-100;  Ckls.  $2.-100. 

1 1 1 N  i  AT  A  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A.  Richfield.  Pa. 


Unsexed 

Pits 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

.$10.00  $20.00 

$  2.00 

.  12.00 

18.00 

10.00 

.  12.00 

18.00 

10.00 

15.00 

18.00 

10.00 

.  9.00 

15.00 

8.00 

l  Puirets 

Guar. 

95% 

NACE’S  quality  chicks 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and 

Brown  LEGHORNS  _ $|0.0q 

Bar.  and  White  Rocks - 

New  Hampshire  &  R.  1.  Reds. 

N.  H.  Reds  (SPECIAL  AAA) 

Assorted  _  9.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

box  K  ’’“’"“cHFiEuf.  pembsylvank 

DR.  ROMIG’S  “eked”  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

AH  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100  100  100 

Br.  Rox.  Rd-Rox  &  Rox-Rd.  Cr.— $13.00  $20.00  $13.00 

White  Rocks  -  15.00  22.00  13.00 

New  Hampshires  _  13.00  20.00  12.00 

Extra  Quality  Wh.  Leghorns - 14.00  25.00  - 

Super  Quality  New  Ilamps _  15.00  22.00  ---- 

H.  Mix  $11.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg -  12.00  23.00  3.00 

F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian,  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with 


JLLETS:  Big  Barron  English  Type  White 
nhorns,  338  egg  lines,  various  ages  to  lay- 
I  stage.  32c  and  up.  Thousands^  to  sele 
>m.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval,  inspection 
vileae,  priced  right.  _ _ 


STARTED  PULLETS: 

leghorcas,  two  weeks  to  ten  weeks.  Reserve 
your  order. 

BOS  HATCHERY  Zeeland,  Michigan 


Say  vou  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist- 


American  Agriculturist,  Marcn  15,  1947 
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f HALL  BROTHERS’ 

cnicfa 

Are  bred  from  high  pro¬ 
ducers  and  inherit  the  traits 
to  raise  your  profits  by  pro¬ 
ducing  more  eggs  and 
meat.  Our  free  catalog 
will  tell  you  more  about 
Hall  Brothers’  Chicks  — 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 

HALL  BROTHERS 
HATCHERY,  INC., 

Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn. 


PUNNYBROOK 


asSTPROFIT-  BRED 


CHICKS 


All  Breeders  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  Baby  Chicks — Started  Pullets — 
Sexed  Pullets  Sunnybrook  Chicks  do 
live,  mature  tost  and  lav  heavv 

New  Hampshire:.  White  Legnorns. 
Barred  Rocks  White  Rocks.  Rhode 
Islano  Red:.,  crosses.  Wr  tt  for 
’rer  folder  and  new  low  prices 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms 
A.  Howard  Fingar 
Box  A  Phone  504  Hudson.  N 


WHIT«?«0CK 


BABY 

CHICKS 


ns. 


PER 

100 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 


All  eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglut  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs 


Send  for  FREE  Circular. 


JOSEPH 


SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE,  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE. 

Dept.  B 


TOLMAM 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


Wayside  Farm 

bubredss  R.  I.  REDS 

also  BARRED  CROSSBREDS 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

5,000  large  vigorous  healthy  breeders 
with  an  ancestral  background  of  prof¬ 
itable  egg  production  spanning  a  period 
of  more  than  20  years. 

Baby  chicks  available  every  week. 
Sexing  service  in  both  Reds  and  Cross 
breds. 

Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  on 
request. 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  M  Middletown,  N.  t. 


FOUNDED  ON  OUTSTAND¬ 
ING  R.  O.  P.  BLOODLINES 

You’ll  find  a  surprising  amount 
of  vitality  and  productivity  in 
Mapes  three  pure  breeds  and  two 
crosses.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Leghorns.  Red-Rock 
Cross  and  Rock-Red  Cross.  All  breeding  flocks  N.Y.. 
U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Passed,  mated  to  select 
R.O.P.  males.  Write  for  descriptions  and  prices. 
MAPES  POULTRY  FARM,  BoxA  Rt.l,  Newburgh, N.Y. 


THIS  YEAR  YoBur%roEts  BUCK'S  CHICKS 

Top  Quality — Bred  for  Profits.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Passed 

Jarred  Rocks  Barred  Crosses 

New  Hamoshires  White  Leahorns 

Early  order  discount. 

VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM 

Suaar  Loaf.  N.  Y.  Box  37A.  Tel.  Chester  31 


HUESTED  POULTRY  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved.  Officially  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  New  Hampshires,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  White  Rock,  Barred  Rock,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  Crosses.  Sexed,  Pullets  and  Cock¬ 
erels. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  Write  for  price  list. 
HUESTED'S  HATCHERY,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


,  from  nigh  record  trapnested, 

[  bloodtested  stock;  imported  and 
j  bred  this  strain  for  30  years.  Sex¬ 
ed  or  Unsexed  chicks.  Free  circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
^  Rt.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


LEADING  ALL  PENS 


IN  U.  S.  THIS  YEAR 

Up  to  the  end  of  November,  1946,  we 
were  leading  all  pens,  all  breeds,  all 
egg  laying  tests.  This  Babcock  pen  of 
White  Leghorns  at  Western  New  York 
had  laid  737  eggs  and  773.15  points  to 
date  or  92%  production  and  average 
egg  size  of  25  oz.  per  doz.  Will  this 
new  pen  continue  to  lead  ?  Probably  not 


Babcock’s  World  Record  Pen — 4057  Eggs,  4366  Points  in  51  weeks. 


ORD"<  YOUR  1947  BABCOCK  CHICKS  NOW 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Red-Rock  Cross 

Rhode  Island  Reds  White  Cross 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

We  have  already  booked  a  large  number  of  orders  for 
1947,  but  lust  the  same  if  you  send  us  your  order 
now  we  can  supply  you  with  chicks  on  almost  any 
date  you  want  delivery. 


BABCOCK 


Order  straight  run,  pullets,  or  cockerels — 95%  accu¬ 
racy  guaranteed  on  sexed  chicks. 

NEW  1947  CATALOG 

Our  new  1947  catalog  describes  our  stock  in  detail  and 
explains  how  we  have  built  up  our  strain  of  White 
Leghorns.  It  shows  the  pedigree  of  our  world  record 
pen  and  tells  how  their  blood  lines  are  passed  on  to 
the  White  Leghorn  chicks  vou  receive  from  us.  Write 
for  this  catalog  today. 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  30  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


n  FMFNm 

mmSmIvIIhIiI  I  m 


SCHICKS 


BROS- 


rOR  MORE  EGGS  AND  MEAT.  CLEMENTS’  CHICKS  are  Dred  especi¬ 
ally  to  produce  more  and  larger  eggs  and  quick  development  of 
solid  meat.  Every  CLEMENTS’  CHICK  inherits  all  the  money  mak¬ 
ing  characteristics  which  mean  profits  for  you.  CLEMENTS  sensational 
Clem-Cross  sex-linked  pullets,  Clements  tleds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Barred 
Cross  are  all  proven  profit  makers.  Maine-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  today 
tor  catalog.  Order  CLEMENTS’  CHICKS  and  be  sure  of  top  quality. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Box  24,  Winterport,  Maine 


To'Snl  ^ WENE  CHICKS 


ELMER  H.WENE 


Specialized  Flocks  for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 
R.  O.P.  Sired  Chicks  for  EGGS 

Chicks  for  the  commercial  poultry  fanner — who  supplies  fancy 
quality  eggs  and  meat  to  his  buyers — demands  an  extra  profit 
for  extra  livability,  early  maturity  and  top-grade  quality. 

Replacement  Guarantee  on  All  Matings.  Write  for  details.  More  2-to- 
5-yr.-old  HEN  BREEDERS  mated  to  R.O.P.  Males  (200-300  egg 
dams)  than  any  other  N.  J.  plant.  4  competitively  priced  matings. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Leading  pure  or  crossbreeds,  and  Wene 
U.S.  Copyrighted  specialty  chicks.  Mail  card  for  CATALOG  today ! 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  C-4,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


HATCHES  EVERY  WEEK 
YEAR  AROUND 

U.  S.  New  Jersey  APPROVED 

1,800.000  Eggs 
Hatching  Capacity. 
Prompt  Reliable  Service 

No  order  too  small  or  too  large 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Pullets  Guar.  95%  Str.  Run  — Pits.— CKis. 

Clear  Spring  Large  Type 
AA  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.. 

A  S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ 

Black  Minorcas  _ 

Barred  or  White  Bocks _ 

N.  H.  Beds . . . . 

Red-Rock  Cross  _ 15.00 

We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady  growing  list  of  pros¬ 
perous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

Catalog  Free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SON,  Owners 
Box  51  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


100 

too 

10U 

$12.50 

$22.50 

$  2.00 

.  11.50 

20.50 

2.00 

.  14.00 

24.00 

4.00 

.  14.00 

20.00 

13.00 

.  16.00 

22.00 

13.00 

.  15.00 

20.00 

14.00 

LIVE-PAY 

CHICKS 


Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Cat. 
We  pay  postage  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

Hanson  or  Large  Type 
English  S.  C.  W.  Leg! 

Gasson  SUP.  MATING  Leghorns. 

Black  Minorcas  _ 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  AAA 

Sup.  Mating  Rock- It  ><)  Cross _ 

N.  Hamp  Reds  (AAA  Sup.) _ 

Heavy  Mix.  $I2.-!0C  ASSORTED  BROILER 
$11.-100.  Cash  of  C.  0.  D.  Breeders  Blood 


100  per  100 

per  100 

$1 1.00 

$20.00 

2.00 

12.00 

22.00 

2.00 

11.00 

20.00 

2.00 

14.00 

18.00 

14.00 

17.00 

22.00 

14.00 

CH IX 

Tested 


for  B.W.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Sexing  guaranteed 
95%  Accuracy. 

C.P.  Leister  Hatchery.  BoxA.  McAlisterville,  Pa 


LEHMANS 


6/0  E/VC.  ICGHOKMt 


V( 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid 

St.  Run 

Pits. 

Ckls 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%) 

100 

100 

100 

Sneeial  Eng.  White  Leghorns _ 

.—$11.00 

$20.00  $ 

3.00 

D.S.  R.O.P  Sired  Leghorns _ 

.—  12.00 

22.00 

4.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks _ 

...  13.00 

18.00 

10.00 

Rock-Bed  Cross,  B.  1.  Reds _ 

—  13.00 

18.00 

10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds _ 

.—  13.00 

18.00 

10.00 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  Box 

A,  McAlisterville, 

.  Pa. 

HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  109  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

LjS '  Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg _ $  9.50  $19.00  $  3.00 

\  Red-Rock,  Rock-Red  Cr _ 14.00  18.00  12.00 

)  N.  Hamp.  Reds  (Spe. ) _ i/.OO  20.00  14.00 

L  ,%/  B.&W.  Box,  ILL  Reds...  12.00  16.50  12.00 

jgntj.  Heavy  Mixed  _  10.00  12.00  10.00 

Assorted,  our  choice _  7.50  5.50 

Less  than  100  add  2c  per  Chick.  Special  Cross  eggs  from 
N.  H.  Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms:  CashorC.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giving 
full  details  of  oui  flocks.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100%  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  STR.  PLTS.  CKLS. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  109 

Special  Mating  White  Leghorns.. $  1 1.00  $21.00  5  3.00 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns - 10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rox  &  Reds - 13.00  14.00  12.00 

II.  Mix  $10.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Free  Cir.  Postpaid. 
Niemond’s  Poultry  Farm.  McAlisterville.  Pa.,  R.  I. 


1 

QM  BARRON  CHICKS 

f 

We  are  direct  importers  ot  Barron  Leg¬ 
horns.  Largo  Hens  mated  with  males 

■■■  ‘  fiuina.  i-di  yo  nous  maiuu  wun  iiliilGS 

from  R.O.P  Hens.  Straight  Run  $10.00  &.  $11.00 
per  100.  Pullets  $20.00  &  $22.00  per  100. 

Cockerels  $2.00  per  100. 


North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield.  Pa. 


GRAYBILL’S 


Hatches  each  week.  Order  from  ad  or  ask  for  Free 
Catalog.  Postpaid  100%  live  del.  guaranteed. 
Graybills,  Large  Type  100  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $10.00  $20.00  $  2.00 

Black  Minorcas _  10.00  20.00  2.00 

New  Hampshires  -  16.00  22.00  12.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  W.  Rocks _ 14.00  18.00  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  _  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.-100.  All  flocks  have  been  blood- 
tested  for  B.W.D.  by  a  registered  Veterinary  under 
the  Penna.  State  Official  Agglutination  tube  method, 
reactors  removed. 

W.  D.  GRAYBILL,  Box  A,  fhompsontown,  Pa. 


Large  Hanson  White  Leghorns,  producers  ot  Premium 
White  Eggs.  From  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Write  for  in 
formation  &  early  order  discount.  100%  live  del.  Post  Pd 

STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY 
H.  M.  Leister,  Owner.  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA 


QLOODXESXED  chicks 

Gnar.  95%  livability  first  14  days  on  AAA.  AA 
Grade.  PER  100  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Wh.,  Bl.,  Buff  Leghorns _ $10.00  $18.00  $  2.00 

Bar.  Wh.  or  Buff  Rocks _  10.00  16.00  9.00 

N.  H.  Red,  Rcd-Rox,  Rox-Red 12.00  1  7.00  10.00 

AAA  Grade  add  $5.00  per  190  to  above  prices.  Pits, 
guar.  95%.  Order  direct  from  ad.  Send  cash  with 
order  or  2c  per  chick,  bal.  C.  O.  D. 

Le  VAN’S  CH  ICKERY,  BoxA,  Rt.l,  BLOOMSBURG,  PA. 


BABY  AND  STARTED  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested.  All  Commercial  R.  I.  REDS,  N  i 
REDS,  ROCK  CROSS.  WHITE  ROCKS. 

Year  around  service.  Circulars  and  Prices 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  Morcellus.  N.  V. 


A 

KERR  CHICK 
WILL  DO 
THE  TRICK! 


Good  breeding  pays  dividends!  Bred  from 
generations  of  sturdy  stock,  Kerr  chicks 
GROW— lay  LOTS  of  eggs  and  lay  them 
BIG  to  bring  you  sturdy  PROFITS! 

•  Dependable  service  for  39 
years.  Great  240-acre  breed¬ 
ing  farm.  All  breeders  blood- 
fested  for  BWD  (pullorum). 
100%  live  delivery.  5  popular 
breeds,  _  2  crosses.  Advance 
order  discount.  FREE  Poultry 
Raiser's  Guide,  price  list. 

N.  Y.:  Kingston,  East  Syracuse,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Middletown,  Schenectady.  Conn.:  Dan¬ 
bury.  N.  J.:  Paterson,  Woodbury,  James- 
burg.  Penna.:  Lancaster,  Dunmore, Reading. 

21  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


KERR  CHICKERIES 


NOW  AVAILABLE! 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
USROP  Baby  Cockerels  &  Pullets 
from  daughters  of  USROM 

DAMS  AND  SIRES. 

Also  U.  S.  Certified  Chicks 
&  Hatching  Eggs. 

Send  for  free  catalog  today! 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm 

Route  1,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


You  Earn  Better  Profits 

1.  23  years’  Balanced  Breeding  4.  Lots  of  Big, 

—Just  One  Breed.  Quality  Eggs. 

2.  Big  Birds— High  Vigor.  S.  Good  Type  and 

3.  Fast  Growth — Every_  Color. 

Feathering 


today  I  Moot -s 


m 


WRITE  FOtt 


Get  the  full  facts  about 
our  N.H.,  U.S.  Pullorum 
Clean  stock.  Write 


yrpnts. 


Write  for 


prices. 


MOUL'S  POULTRY  FARM  EXE^E  N.H 


^.ulih  farm;  chi(k;H 

§ 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs. —  Unsex’d  Pul’ts  Ck’ls 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.— Postage  Pa.  100  100  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns _ $10.00  $20.00  $  3.00 

Black  or  Buff  Leg..  Ane . . —  11.00  20.00  4.00 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks _ 13.00  16.00  12.00 

White  Wyand.,  R.I.  Reds.  Red-Rocks  13.00  16.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  &  Rock-Reds _ 13.00  16.00  12.00 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns _  13.00  23.00  5.00 

Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires _  15.00  20.00  15.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  26th  year. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A.  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


Large  type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  A  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  New  Hampshire  (Direct)  Reds. 
Straight  Run  or  Sexed.  All  Breeders  Blood-tested 
and  culled — Carefully  Selected  tor  heavy  weight  & 
high  production  flock  average.  Reasonable  prices. 
Shipments  every  Tues  &  Thurs.  Write  for  free 
literature  describing  our  stock  &  hatchery. 

MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY 
Box  20,  McAlisterville,  pa..  Phone  mca.  4-r-u. 


SUNNY  SLOPE  CHICKS 

Shipped  Prepaid  Parcel  Pst  Str.  Pits.  Ckls 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns - $  9.50  $19.00  $4.00 

Barred  Rocks  _  11.50 — 16.00  12.00 

White  Rocks, and  R.  I.  Reds  - 12.00  16.50  12.50 

Special  N  H.  Reds  direct  from  N.  E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Special  Rock-Red  Cross  direct  from  NE.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks  _  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice.  $5.50  per  100.  Better 
Chicks  mean  lirttei  Profits.  All  Breeders  Hood  Tested 
Sexing  95%  guar.  Order  today.  Folder  Free. 

Sunny  Slope  Hatchery  Depi  A,  Thom-psontown,  Pa 

ROSELAWN  CHICKS 

100%  Live  del.  Guar.  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $  9.00  $19.00  $  2.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Minorcas _  10.00  20.00  3.00 

Bar  &  Wh.  Rooks _  11.00  18.00  9.00 

N.  H.  Reds.  Buff  Orps _ 12.00  19.00  9.00 

Pits.  95%  accurate.  Also  started  chicks  at  little 
extra  cost.  Write  for  prices.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
ROSELAWN  CHICK  FARM,  Dept.  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa 


— W  HITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 

Large  Type.  Breeders  Pa.  State  Bloodtested.  Special 
low  prices.  Write: 

FERSTERS  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield.  Pa 


(178)  22 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  '/2  inch  single  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  orders  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

April  5  Issue _ Closes  March  15. 

April  19  Issue .  Closes  April  5. 

May  3  Issue . . Closes  April  19 

May  17  Issue . Closes  May  3. 


HOLSTEIN 


ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM 

Offers  for  sale  botn  Carnation  and  Pathfinder  bred  bun 
calves  from  high  record  Carnation  daughters.  Sires,  Car¬ 
nation  Homestead  Hazelwood  Pioneer  Pathfinder  Fobcs. 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y. 

CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 

Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5  E.  B.  RYAN  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 

BULLS  an(|  females,  all  ages,  many  by 
extra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders  of 
choice  Holsteins  for  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  T. 

COD  CAI  C.  8  large  Reg.  Holstein  heifers  due 
rvyi*  uHLE.  Feb.  &  March  with  first  calves. 
Yearling  Reg.  Holstein  bull.  His  dam  and  sire’s  dam 
average  690.5  |b.  Fat.  A  few  Reg.  calves.  Herd 
accredited  &  vaccinated. 

v  LONERGAN  BROS. 

Phone  20-J  Homer,  N.  f. 


GUERNSEY 


BULL  CALF  born  Dec.  16,  1946.  Sired  by 
a  son  of  McDonald  Farms  Dauntless  first  13 
daughters  average  10,150  lb.  M  457  lb.  F  at 
2  yrs.  age.  Calf's  dam  produced  13,109  lb. 
M  709.6  lb.  F  at  5  yrs.  age  DHIA— sire's  dam 
15361.5  lb.  M  735.7  lb.  F.  Cl.  AA.  Pedigree  & 
price  sent  on  request. 

WYCHMERE  FARMS 

Lake  Road,  Ontario.  N  Y. 


AYRSHIRE 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Ayrshire  2  year  old 
bull  with  a  selected  pedigree.  Both  grand- 
sires  are  approved. 

DONALD  R.  FULLAGAR 
R.  D.  2,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Imilking  SHORTHORNS| 

FOR  SALE:  Shorthorn  Bull  of  Scotch  breed¬ 
ing.  1-4  yr.  old  sired  by  Fascination,  out  of 
Oakwood  Lavender.  This  is  a  top  bull,  very 
gentle,  a  sure  breeder  and  a  good  Red.  Also 
some  of  his  bull  calves  out  of  top  cows. 

GEORGE  H.  CARTER 

R.  D.  2,  Broekport,  N.  Y. 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

150  CHOICE  dairy  cows  and  big  heifers. 
Fresh,  ready  to  freshen,  Mar.-Apr.  cows. 
Heifers  to  freshen  at  grass  time.  Fall  heifers. 

OSWALD  J.  WARD  &  SON 
Candor,  N.  Y.  Tel.  3Y  Candor. 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

I.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


_  _  p»  • _ _  200  to  500  cows  and  heif- 

Foncy  Dairy  Cottl©  ers  on  hand  at  all  times. 
■  I  50  to  100  high  class  mated  teams 

TiOrSCS.  singles,  seconds  and  saddle  horses 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC. 

PHONE  6471  HOBART,  N.  ». 


Close  and  Fresh  Cows:  sE0vnea7iyase™catedpetr; 

build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No  sales 
on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  5,  Phone  2015 

HOLSTEINS  OR  GUERNSEYS 

If  in  need  of  auality  dairy  cattle.  Fresh, 
Springers  or  Heifers,  write  or  wire 
J.  P.  DOBERSTIEN,  CLOVERBELT  CATTLE  CO. 
Dorchester,  Wise.  Tel.  81-11 


ARERDEEN-ANGUS 


SEVERAL  EXCELLENT,  well  bred  cows  and  heifers, 
some  sired  by  a  son  of  Repealer  of  Wheatland, 
9  1st  prize,  la.,  Ind.,  Kan.,  Mo.,  N.  Y.,  and  Fort 
Worth.  2  young  bulls. 

Certified  Lenroc  Seed  Oats. 

CLAYTON  C.  TAYLOR 

Lawtons,  New  York 

4  YOUNG,  PURE  BRED 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULLS 

Excellent  type.  Farmers  prices. 

A.  J.  HAVENS  &  SON 

Wheeler, _ New  York 

FOR  SALE:  Several  young  Aberdeen- 
Anaus  bulls,  registered,  bloodtested.  Some 
sired  bv  "Burgess  of  Rufflands  3".  and  some 
by  "Miss  Burgess  Eland  5th". 

FRANK  BUTCHER 

Hilton,  N.  Y.  Tel.  70F5. 


DOGS 


Old  Fashioned  English  Shepherd  pups  from 
heel  driving  parents. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN 

Vincentown,  N.  J. 

English  Shepherd  Pups.  Shepherd  male,  year— 
*15^00.  Trained  beagles.  Started  and  ready  to  start 
beagles  and  rabbit  hounds.  Started  and  ready  to  start 
foxhounds  $25.00  and  $15.00.  Trained  foxhounds. 
Crossbred  Shepherd  pups,  cheap. 

North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


JOHN  BILECKE, 


SWINE  | 

PUREBRED  YORKSHIRES  registered  in  buyer's 
name.  Canadian,  English  and  Swedish  blood 
lines.  Young  boars,  bred  gilts,  weanlings. 
Guaranteed  satisfaction.  Correspondence 

solicited. 

CHURCHSIDE  FARM 

Lunenburg,  Ont.,  Canada 

REGISTERED  Hampshire  fall  service  bears.  These 
boars  are  outstanding — thick,  deep,  short  legged, 
broad  backs,  short  noses.  They  are  the  smooth,  easy 
feeding  type. 

A.  G.  S1NSEBAUGH 

Bonnie  View  Farm,  Elm  St.,  Ithaca#  N*  T. 

PURE  BRED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Black,  also  spotted  Poland  Chinas.  Bred 
Gilts.  Make  good  mothers.  Out  of  large 
litter  raised. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN 

Vincentown,  New  Jersey 

PURE  BRED  YORKSHIRE  GILTS 

to  farrow  about  May  1.  Also  service  boars 
and  fall  pigs. 

PINELMA  FARM 

Lawrenceville,  New  York 

PIGS  AND  SHOATS:  SfJXJ? 

$10  to  $11  each.  Castrated,  serum  only  vaccinated, 
crated  F.O.B.  express  here.  Mostly  P.  China  and 
Berkshire  crosses.  Few  C.  White  and  Durocs.  Grain 
fed  pigs.  Customers  report  9  out  of  10  live  and  grow 
big.  Selected  breeders  $1  each  extra.  Shoats  30-50 
lbs  $15  to  $18  ea.  by  truck.  Send  check,  m.  o. 
or  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Order  direct  2  wks.  ahead, 
stating  substitute  breed.  Conn,  requires  permit  from 
Hartford  with  order  plus  50c  extra  vacc.  fee.  Live 
off  the  farm.  Mail  order  to 

C  STANLEY  SHORT.  CHESWOLD.  DELA. 

SEEDS 

HYBRID  SEED  CORN  Cornell  29-3.  34-53  and 
35-5  Certified  Hybrid  seed  corn;  Vicland  Oats, 
Alpha  Barley,  Whipple's  Yellow  Sweet  corn. 
Perry  marrow  beans. 

Write  us  for  additional  information. 

JERRY  A.  SMITH  &  SONS 

Ludlowville,  N.  Y.  Phone  Poplar  Ridge  3610 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

RUSSET  RURALS;  KATAHDINS;  SEBAGOS 

H.  L.  HODNETT  AND  SONS 

Fillmore,  New  York 

PLANTS 

POT  GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

April  delivery.  Fruit  this  season.  Fairfax, 
Sitarbriqht,  Midland — $5.50  per  50;  Everbear- 
inq.  Gem,  Streamliner — $7.50  per  50. 

JAY  HULSE 

Wading  River.  Long  Island,  N.  Y 

EVERGREENS  -  SHRUBS 

67  VARIETIES  ROSES 

Write  in  your  landscape  problems. 

GUHL  &  WIER,  Landscapers 

Alden,  New  York 

ORCHARD  FARM:  Fairfax,  Premier,  and 

New  Minnesota  Everbearing  Strawberry 

plants.  State  Inspected.  Order  now  for 

spring  delivery.  &  ^ 

Sanborn,  New  York 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

THE  GEM  EVERBEARING  VARIETY 

Write  for  prices. 

ROY  C.  HASTINGS 

R.  3,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Premier  Strawberry  plants  for  sale. 

Connecticut  grown,  state  inspected.  $2.25  per  hundred, 
prepaid  $20.00  per  thousand. 

R.  J.  GUYER, 

University  of  Connecticut, 

STORRS,  CONN.  Tel.  Willimantic  9491 

FOR  SALE:  Certified  Strawberry  Plants 
Sprinq  dug  1947.  Large,  or  small  orders 
filled.  Small  orders  a  specialty.  Order  early. 
Write  for  price  list. 

SIDNEY  REXFORD  SPROUT 

Sayre,  pa* 

HEALTHY  GLADIOLUS  BULBS 

Surplus  stock  of  100  varieties,  new  and  old, 
including  Oriental  Pearl,  Genghis  Khan,  Min¬ 
strel,  Silver  Wings,  Spotlight  and  many 
others.  Write  for  free  list. 

VALLEY  GLAD  GARDENS 

400  Olive  St.,  Sayre,  Pa. 

HAY 

For  Sale:  Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

All  grades.  Will  deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

R.  D.  4,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y.  Telephone  47-282 

HAY:  All  grades,  timothy  and  mixed 
grasses;  truckloads  or  carloads.  Also  peanut 
shells  or  straw  for  bedding. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  BALED  HAY,  all  grades,  mow 

cured.  Truck  loads  or  carloads. 

KENNETH  L.  STEWART 

Maplecrest,  New  York 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

c#*n  CAI  Ci  Dairy  farm  on  county  road  six  miles 
rUK  3MLE.  west  Richfield  Springs.  Will  keep  60 
head  cattle,  extra  good  farm  buildings,  excellent  water 
supply,  electricity,  telephone. 

ARTHUR  D.  TENTON 

Route  2,  W.  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

[ 


POULTRY 


RICHQUALITY 


LEGHORNS 
REDS 

OUR  36th  YEAR.  12,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  .  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns 

LARGE  BIRDS— LARGE  EGGS 
LARGE  PROFITS 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

B  O  D  I  N  E 

LS  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 
24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

New  York 


CHEMUNG 


BOX  20, 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  FROM 

DRYDEN  SPRINGS  FARM 

will  live  and  lay  plenty  of  large  white  eggs. 

Walter  H.  Schait  Owner,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

VANCREST  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

AND  SEX-LINKS 

Bred  for  livability  egg  and  broiler  produc¬ 
tion.  Contest  proven.  N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
VANCREST  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 

you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  for  you. 

8ABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A. 
Ithaca,  New  York 

NATHAN  BREEDING  FARM 

LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS. 
CROSSES 

Bred  especially  for  livability  and  production. 
Old  Hen  Matings.  Pedigreed  ancestry.  For 
strong,  healthy,  profitable  stock — order  from 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm 

Box  400,  CUDDEBACKVILLE,  N.  Y. 

This  year  the  trend  is  to 
LAYERS 

ORDER  TODAY 

A  post  card  brings  Free  folder,  "How  to 
Boost  Profits".  If  you  haven't  received 
yours,  better  hurry. 

Mosher  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 
R.  7,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

~THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 
folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Barred  Cross. 

THEY  LIVE  -  THEY  LAY  -  THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

Box  C  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


Springbrook  Poultry  Farm 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Noted  for  thqir  Profit  Making  Ability.  High  livability, 
high  egg  production,  large  body  size  and  robust  vigor 
make  them  your  choice.  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Order  early  while  low  prices 
are  in  effect 

DONALD  E.  KUNEY 

Route  2A  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets— Capons.  U.  S.  Approved— Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses,  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


THE  MCGREGOR  FARMS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 

V.  C.  McGregor  &  Sons,  Maine,  N.  Y. 


STILES  BREEDING  PAYS  DIVIDENDS 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  our  free  descrip¬ 
tion.  Get  in  style  with  Stiles'  Layers. 

STILES  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Penn  Yan,  New  York 


POULTRY 


McKUNE  POULTRY  FARM 
SUPER  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 
Since  1916  Breeding  Fine  Poultry 
Circular  and  Price  List 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  3 


"CHICKEN  OF  TOMORROW" 
TODAY! 

Barred  Rocks  of  superior  meat  type  plus 
high  egg  production  and  exceptional 
livability. 

VICTOR  H.  KIRKUP 
Mattituck,  New  York 


CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 
Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available 


RED-W-FARM, 


Box  W 


Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


PEA  FOWL 

Pheasants,  Bantams,  Guineas,  Ducks, 
Geese.  Thirty  varieties  Pigeons.  Free 
circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 


HICKORY  GROVE  FARMS 

PARMENTER  REDS — DRYDEN  ROCKS — CROSSES 
Our  30th  Year. 

Write  for  circular  and  price  list. 

O.  S.  Williams,  Box  2,  Rushville,  N.  Y. 


KEYSTONE  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

For  profit  Stock  and  eqgs  Circular  frt- 
Est  1910. 

Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses  Familv  test  breedmq 
for  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Aooroved  U  a.  Pullorum  Clean 
GERALD  BOICE,  Box  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 


WEIDNER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS: 

The  strain  that  is  scientifically  bred  for  low 
mortality  and  high  egg  production. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER 
PTE.  2,  West  Shokan,  N.  Y, 

PROFITS  AHEAD 

With  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  Heavy  English  Strain; 
R.  I.  Reds — Parmenter  Strain. 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHER1 
Box  34,  Theresa,  New  York 


CARSON'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

LARGER  —  HEALTHIER 
MORE  VIGOROUS 

KENNETH  B.  CARSON,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


MARSHALL'S  RED-ROCKS 

are  still  available  during  March  and  April. 
Write  for  information. 

MARSHALL  BROS.  „  v 

r  d.  5,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


PARALLEL 
Poultry  Farms— 28th  year 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Kimber  Foundation) 
Sex-Links  -  -  -  New  Hampshires 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  —  Free  Folder 

E.  W.  CROFT 

Star  Rte.,  Knoxville,  Tioga  Co.,  Pc 

Member  I  B  C  A  and  N.  Y.  Farm  Bureau 


GRIGSBY'S  HATCHERY 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
LEGHORNS  REDS  BARRED  ROCKS 

RED  ROCK  CROSS 
Sexing  available. 

MT.  VISION,  NEW  YORK 


TURKEYS 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

A  medium  size  Broad  Breast  type  of  White 
Holland.  Pullorum  clean. 

A.  HUNT  WHEELER 

r_  q  ](  Penn  Yan,  N.  >• 

|  EQUIPMENT  j 

FOR  SALE:  Papec  field  Ensilage  Harvester, 
No.  121.  Like  new.  Reasonable. 

BENJ.  A.  MCGUIRE 

P.  O.  Box  329,  Toms  River,  N.  J- 


JOHN  DEERE  combine  with  motor.  Good  condition- 
John  Deere  two  horse  cultivator.  New.  Cutter  bar  a 
tachment  for  Fox  Pickup  Cutter,  New.  John  Deere i  L 
Tractor  with  hydraulic  mower  attachment.  Good  conu 
tion.  Seaman  Tiller  4  ft.  capacity,  New. 

BEAN  BROS.,  Hayts  Corners,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Ovid  3f _ 

FOR  SALE:  Domestic  Electric  Furnace  M011 

for  hof  air  furnace  in  good  working  order. 
Burns  rice  anthracite.  Complete  $100.00  F.O.u- 
NEWTON  PHILLIPS  Y 

P.  O.  Box  2,  _  Weilsville,  N.  »• 

Additional  Classified  Ads 

On  Opposite  Page 
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Heaviest  producer  of  4°/0  milk  at  lowest 
feed  cost — the  milk  the  post-war  market 
demands. 

Ayrshires  are  noted  for  perfect  udders, 
grazing  ability,  hardiness  and  outstand¬ 
ing  type. 


Write  for  literature  and  list  ef 
breeders  near  you  with  stock  for 
sale. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Ass’n 

f  E  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Yt. 


4% 

M0 


7th  ANNUAL 

HEREFORD 
SALE 


at 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

MONDAY 
APRIL  14th 

48  HEAD  —  3  BULLS  —  45  FEMALEi 

Mostly  bred  heifers.  34  Officially  vaccinated  against 
Bangs  Disease.  12  Double  Standard  Polled  Herefords. 
FOR  CATALOGS  Write  J.  E.  Redman,  Sales  Manager 

NEW  YORK  HEREFORD  BREEDERS'  AS6'N. 
Box  84,  Brighton  Station,  Rochester  10.  N.  Y. 

FREE  JUDGING  MANUAL 

Learn  the  fine  points  of  Holstcins  —  the  breed  which 
beats  all  records  for  milk  production  — 
which  now  constitutes  over  50  per  cent 
of  all  the  dairy  cows  in  the  U.  S. —  and 
which  produces  economically  from  home¬ 
grown  feeds  and  keeps  it  up  sometimes 
as  long  as  15  to  18  years.  This  manual  Is 
an  official  organ  of  The  Holstein  l’rieslan 
Association  of  America.  Send  for  your 
free  copy  today.  ^ 

holstein-friesian  association  « 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  1002 


BROWN  SWISS 
RREEJDEKS  PLAN 
ACTIVITIES 

WHEN  THE  New  York  Brown 
Swiss  Breeders  met  in  annual  ses¬ 
sion  at  Syracuse  recently,  honor  guests 
were  Helen  Goodwin  of  Guilford,  State 
Champion  4-H  Brown  Swiss  Girl  and 
winner  of  the  Goodwin  Memorial 
Trophy,  and  Everett  Sampson  of  Har- 
pursville,  State  Champion  4-H  Brown 
Swiss  Boy  and  winner  of  the  Boice 
Award.  Professor  H.  A.  Willman 
praised  the  work  of  all  Brown  Swiss 
Calf  Club  boys  and  girls.  It  was  voted 
to  invite  State  and  County  Champions 
to  the  annual  meeting  next  year,  and 
organize  a  Junior  group  to  work  with 
the  State  Associations. 

Fred  Gauntt,  new  fieldman  from  the 
National  Association,  gave  a  very  fine 
talk  on  what  is  ahead  for  the  Brown 
Swiss  Breed.  Plans  were  made  to  di¬ 
vide  the  State  into  four  areas  with 
Earl  Merrill,  Webster,  chairman,  and 
W.  B.  Stewart,  LeRoy,  co-chairman  of 
the  Western  section;  Ed  Schellawski, 
chairman,  and  Albert  Gahwiler,  Jr.,  co- 
chairman,  both  of  Auburn,  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  area;  John  Harris,  chairman, 
Watertown,  and  Stuart  Benedict,  co- 
chairman  of  Massena  in  the  North 
Country;  Harold  Magnussen,  Rexford, 
chairman,  and  Howard  Anderson,  Acc¬ 
ord,  co-chairman  of  the  Eastern  ter¬ 
ritory. 

John  Harris  from  Watertown,  newly 
elected  national  president,  brought 
greetings  from  the  national  office.  Mr. 
Harris  is  the  third  New  York  Brown 
Swiss  Breeder  to  become  national 
president. 

Harold  Magnussen  invited  the  Swiss 
Breeders  to  Walhalla  Farm  for  the  an¬ 
nual  picnic  and  field  day,  to  be  held 
June  14. 


TREAT  ALL  SORE,  TENDER  OR  CONGESTED 
AREAS  PROMPTLY  WITH... 

Dr.  Naylor 
VODER  BALM 

with  Oxyquinolin 


Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm  contains  Oxyquinolin, 
a  bacteriostatic  agent  which  reduces  the  danger 
of  secondary  infections  and  promotes  clean, 
rapid  healing.  Rich  in  Lanolin  and  essential  oils, 
clean  to  apply  . . .  more  softening  . . .  more  pene¬ 
trating  . . .  remains  in  prolonged  antiseptic  con¬ 
tact,  relieves  soreness,  reduces  congestion. 

To  maintain  healthy,  productive  udders,  prac¬ 
tice  clean,  fast  milking.  To  promote  clean,  fast 
healing  use  Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm. 

At  your  dealer  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Additional  use*:  for  bruises,  abrasions,  wire  cuts —  as  a 
general  wound  dressing. 

iilKW.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  14.N.Y. 

§L..^ill  H.  W.  NAYIOR 

UgL  ®I)r.  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


*  Or,-s 


DEPENDABLE 


L_ i 


Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm  is  the 
same  soothing,  softening  oint¬ 
ment  in  which  Dr.  Naylor  Med¬ 
icated  Teat  Dilators  are  packed. 
Try  the  small  quantity  found  in 
each  Dilator  container  and  you 
will  discover  how  effective  this 
better  ointment  can  be. 


Dispersal  Sale  Aberdeen-Angus 

Saturday,  March  29,  1947  at  1:00  P.  M.  15  miles  west  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  on  Route  33  at  CHURCHVILLE,  N.  Y. 

1 5  Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

Our  foundation  group  of  12  two  year  old  heifers,  all  to  freshen  beginning  April  10th 
to  a  good  son  of  Kanimura  4th  of  Briarcliff. 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 

From  Opposite  Page 

1  EMPLOYMENT  | 

kWANTED:  Experienced  man  for  dairy 

farm.  Top  wages  for  a  No.  1  man.  Phone 
601 R1  Amsterdam.  JAMES  VAN  HOME,  R.  2, 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  DESIRING  COMFORTABLE  HOME 

In  beautiful  suburb  30  minutes  from  New 
York  City.  Fond  of  children.  General  house¬ 
work,  plain  cooking.  First  floor  room  and 
bath,  radio.  2  adults,  2  children.  Good 
salary.  Write  stating  age,  references,  quali¬ 
fications. 


MRS.  CHARLES  DOERR 

99  White  Plains  Rd.  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Farmer  as  manager  Marriec 

man  who  understands  dairy 
caTTie  and  production  and  harvesting  of  hay 
pastures  and  silage.  References  as  to  char' 
acter  experience  and  ability  are  required 

rinlk  class  antj  Hood  proposition  foi 

right  man.  In  first  letter  state  briefly  ex 
oerience,  references  and  wages  expected 

BLOSSOM  HILL  FARM 


Lebanon,  New  Jersey 

MARRIED  FARMER:  „3.  42, 

tarm  to  work.  Experienced,  dairy,  hog,  beef, 
grain,  all  modern  equipment.  Write  Box 
514-WI,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 

HI*  T  • 


I  mismm.amois  | 

RED  RASPBERRIES:  Spr:„9.d„s,  vlgor. 

ouS'  State-inspected,  true-to-name.  Newburgh, 
Milton,  Indian  Summer. 


..  HOWARD  W.  MOORE 

Cherry  Valley, _  New  York 

TOR  SALE:  Golden  Popcorn  guaranteed  to 
return  mail  postpaid.  5  lbs.  for 
51.00.  50  lbs.  or  more — 15c  per  lb. 

RUSSELL  E.  LUCE,  East  Lansinq,  N.  Y. 

(P.  O.  Groton,  N.  Y.)  Tel.  Groton  15F2 


for  SALE:  Quantity  seasoned  and  freshly 
cut  Red,  White,  Cedar  Fence 
Posts,  all  sizes,  lengths.  Poles  18'  to  35'  at 
farm  or  delivered. 

L  G.  FLETCHER.  NORWOOD.  N.  Y. 


BLACK  RASPBERRIES 
-45  lbs.  fruit,  5  lbs.  sugar 
..  COLUMBIAN  RASPBERRIES 

45  lbs.  fruit,  5  lbs.  sugar 
on  WHOLE  STRAWBERRIES 

20  lbs.  fruit,  5  lbs.  sugar 
,,  ,,  SLICED  PIE  APPLES 

23  lbs.  fruit,  2  lbs.  sugar 

..  ,  PITTED  SOUR  CHERRIES 

fruit,  5  lbs.  sugar  o.uu 

,{"■  Home  Canning,  pies,  sauce,  bakinq.  All 
Vuer.9.?sJ2,repaid.  Send  money  order  or  check. 
•  HELM-OTT  FARMS  Box  A.  A.,  Wel-ster,  N.  Y. 


$14.00 
14.00 
10.50 
5.50 
8.00 


Directors  elected  for  three  years 
were  J.  Sanford  Cross,  Kyserike; 
Charles  Loson,  Lowville,  and  Earl  Mer¬ 
rill.  Harold  Magnussen  will  represent 
New  York  breeders  on  the  Eastern 
Sales  Committee.  At  the  Directors’ 
meeting,  J.  Sanford  Cross  was  elected 
president;  P.  L.  Jewett,  Oneida,  vice- 
president,  and  Charlie  Goodwin,  was 
re-elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 


These  heifers  have  been  carefully  selected  and  are  of  outstanding  type  and  breed¬ 
ing,  granddaughters  of  ENVIOUS  BLACKCAP  B.  9th,  and  ESQUIRE  7th  of  LONJAC, 
dams  of  Briarcliff  and  Cornell  breeding. 

Also  selling  our  2  year  old  herd  bull  Globe  Hill  Kanimura  12”  by  the  great  breeding 
bull  KANIMURA  4th  of  BRIARCLIFF  and  out  of  BRIARCLIFF  BLACKBIRD  99TH. 
2  Steer  calves  will  be  sold.  All  Females  Calfhood  vaccinated  for  Bangs. 

Farm  Machinery  including  Late  Model  Farmall  M.  Tractor,  New  Allis  Chalmers  Com* 
bine.  Case  Baler,  1941  Ford  Pickup. 

Terms  Cash.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

SNYDER  &  PENGELLY,  Owners 

Harris  Wilcox,  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


BIG  EASTERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 

110  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
SATURDAY,  MARCH  29 

MALNATI  BROS.  Sell  at  their  Farm,  ASHLEY 
FALLS,  MASS.,  10  miles  south  of  Gt.  Barring¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  easy  to  reach  from  Eastern  New 
York  and  all  New  England. 

Blood  tested,  Bang’s  Vaccinated,  T.  B.  Accredited. 
59  Cows — 12  Bred  Heifers — 21  Heifers  from  6  months 
to  I  year — 15  Young  Calves. 

2  YOUNG  BULLS  and  2  HIGH  RECORD  HERD 
SIRES  including  a  service  age  son  of  M0NTVIC 
LOCH  INVAR  whose  12  nearest  dams  average  857  lb. 
fat.  8.94%  test. 

Fresh  Cows,  Close  Springers  —  many  due  in  Fall. 
A  sensational  herd  with  1940  average  of  470  lb.  fat. 

2  time  milking.  Popular  Breeding. 

Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.  M.  in  heated  tent. 
MALNATI  BROS.,  Owners,  Ashley  Falls,  Mass. 
Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


22S  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
sell  in  big  auction  Heated  auditorium 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 
WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  MAR.  19-20 

The  205th  in  Famous  Series. 

2  day  sale  made  necessary  because  March  6 
sale  had  to  be  cancelled  on  account  of 
blocked  roads  following  heavy  snowstorm. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  some  calfhood  vac¬ 
cinated,  mastitis  tested,  treated  against  shipping  fever. 

150  FRESH  AND  CLOSE  SPRINGERS  —  Many 
milking  from  50  to  75  lb.  daily  and  a 
number  have  large  records. 

30  BULLS,  ready  for  service  including  a  son 
and  a  double  grandson  of  the  famous 
MONTVIC  LOCHINVAR  from  Osborndale 
Farms.  Many  others  from  dams  with  500 
lb.  to  600  lb.  fat,  2  time  milking. 

45  YOUNG  CALVES  sell  after  their  dams. 
You  can  buy  with  absolute  conlidt-nce  at  these  sales. 
Trucks  available.  Credit  arrangements.  Come. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

The  206th  EARLVILLE  SALE  will  be  held 
WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  2 

with  feature  offerings  of  proven  sires,  young  service 
age  bulls  —  fresh  cows  —  close  springers  —  and 
consignments  to  include  choice  animals  from  leading 
herds  of  New  York  and  adjoining  states  and  Canada. 
Same  location  and  health  as  indicated  above. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


?--5?5*rs 


BAG  BALM  DILATORS 


Just  healing  a  teat  injury  is  not  enough.  To  assure  perfect 
results  you  must  hold  the  milk  duct  in  CORRECT  SHAPE 
during  healing.  Smooth,  flexible,  ivory-like  Bag  Balm  Dila¬ 
tors  are  the  only  ones  that  do  this.  They  will  not  dissolve, 
come  apart  or  slip  out .  .  .  and  they  cannot  absorb  pus 
infection,  or  snag  tender  tissues.  Sterilized,  packed  in  medi¬ 
cated  ointment;  60ff  at  all  stores,  or  direct. 

Dairy  Association  Company,  Inc.,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


SMOOTH 

FLEXIBLE 


STICKS  on  TEATS 


AMAZING 


Better  . 


.  .  Any  Size  .  .  .  Shape 

Milks  25%  Faster  -  Cleans 
50%  Quicker 


2-PIECE  TEAT  CUP! 

Nothing  like  it!  My  simple,  2-piece,  PATENTED 
cup  milks  up  to  25%  faster,  cleaner,  less 
strippings.  Sticks  on  better  any  size,  shape 
teat.  Unexcelled  for  De  Laval,  McCormick- 
Deering,  Sears,  Empire,  Universal,  Perfection, 
Conde,  Hinman,  Riteway,  similar  milkers.  No 
threads,  rings,  gadgets — no  tools  needed. 
Style  B  especially  designed  for  De  Laval.  Just 
2  parts — clean  50%  quicker!  Take  apart,  re¬ 
assemble  in  an  instant.  Thousands  in  daily 
use  on  profit-wise  dairy  farms.  Rush  post¬ 
card  today  for  details  of  my  guaranteed 
Money-Back  30  Day  Milking  Trial.  Free  re¬ 
vealing  Cup  Circular,  proof  of  results!  State 
name  of  machine.  WRITE  NOW! 

R.E.MAES,  201  BearCreek  Farm,  Marshall, Mich. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  tor  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms  For  full  particulars, 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists  —  Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing, 

1 1 2  STATE  STREET  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


BUILDING  fNBcEToT^ 


Your  success  is  based  on  knowing  good  produc¬ 
ing  dairy  type.  The  folder,  "A  Standard  of  Ex¬ 
cellence”,  includes  21  color  photographs,  to  help 
you  select  high  producing  animals.  Send  today 
for  your  FREE  copy. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 


PALOMINOS,  PINTOS,  PONIES 


Golden  Palomino  saddle  horses,  Pinto 
cow-ponies.  Riding  and  driving  ponies. 
Hackney,  Welsh,  Shetland,  all  sizes, 
shipped  crated  by  express.  How  old  are 
children  you  want  pony  for? 

Western  saddles. 


HOWARD  CHANDLER,  Chariton,  Iowa 


(180)  24 


American  Agriculturist,  March  15,  1947 


Greatest  ^ 

^ff/T£-WAY 

MILKER  EVER  BUILT! 
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YOU’RE  LOOKING  at  easier  milking  .  .  .  better  milking  .  .  • 
modern,  fast  milking!  In  tlxe  new  Silver  Anniversary  Rite- Way 
you’ll  find  all  the  advantages  that  have  made  Rite- Way  so  popu¬ 
lar  PLUS  new  and  distinctive  features  entirely  new  to  the  milker 
field.  Design,  workmanship  and  performance  are  everything 
you’d  expect  of  the  company  which  has  set  the  pace  for  25  years! 
See  the  new  Rite-Way  yourself.  Compare!  Then  join  the 
100,000  dairy  farmers  who  use  the  Rite- Way  Milking  Method. 


Write  for  FREE  booklet  on  RITE-WAY  FAST  MILKING. 


RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1241  Belmont  Avenue,  Dept  AA,  Chicago  13,  Illinois 
.Branches:  SYRACUSE  •  ATLANTA  •  OKLAHOMA  CITY  •  OAKLAND 
^  In  Canada:  MASSEY-HARRIS  COM  PA  NY,  LTD. 


RITE-WAY 


MILKER 


More  Milker  for  Less  Money 


Ttfau  z>*  YOU 

? 


By  A.  JAMES  HALL 


Good  Soil — Good  Men 

DAIRYMAN  I  called  on  is  very 
concerned  with  soil  conservation. 
He  agrees  with  H.  E.  Babcock’s  diet 
theory  but  has  something  to  add  to  it. 

He  says  it  is  those  farmers  and  oth¬ 
er  consumers  who  eat  produce  from 
good  soil  who  will  make  better  Am¬ 
ericans  and  the  country  more  pros¬ 
perous.  He  pointed  to  several  farms 
that  produced  a  good  living  some  gen¬ 
erations  ago  but  which  today  are  just 
plain  worn  out  and  wear  out  the  men 
who  try  to  make  a  living  on  them. 

“I  can  show  you  lots  of  farms  that 
were  prosperous  through  one  genera¬ 
tion  that  took  off  crops  but  put  no¬ 
thing  back  on  the  land.  However,  they 
gradually  became  more  run  down  when 
passed  on  to  a  son  who  continued  to 
neglect  the  practice  of' good  farm  man¬ 
agement.  By  the  time  the  grandson 
has  been  on  the  long-neglected  soil  a 
few  years,  you’ll  see  nothing  but  poor 
fences,  poor  crops,  unpainted  buildings 
and  run-down  herds. 

“Men  on  such  farms  must  feed  more 
high  priced  grains  to  offset  poor  qual¬ 
ity  and  yields  if  they  want  to  keep 
production  up,”  he  went  on.  “For  this 
reason  they  show  so  little  profit  that 
they  can’t  keep  the  farms  in  good 
shape.” 

He  praised  as  a  “tremendous  work” 
the  job  Cornell  is  doing  in  helping 
farmers  towards  better  management 
and  efficiency,  claiming  that  better 
management  invariably  means  better 
produce,  better  farmers  and  better 
incomes. 

“As  the  man  who  eats  produce  from 
a  good  farm  is  a  better  farmer,  so 
are  the  cattle  better  producers  and 
moneymakers,”  he  said.  “Good  land 
today  gives  us  better  crops  of  more 
nutritious  corn,  grasses  and  hay.  And 
these  make  it  unnecessary  to  feed  milk 
cows  more  than  16%  protein  grain  ra¬ 
tion  which,  for  the  most  part,  can  be 
raised  on  the  farm.” 

Machinery  Coming! 

New  machinery  is  beginning  to  reach 
some  of  the  farms.  Like  everything 
else  it  costs  more  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  farmers  are  getting  it  for 
less  than  they  have  been  paying  for 
very  much  used  machinery  at  auctions. 

A  Tioga  County  dairy-poultryman 
told  me  that  a  farm  auction  in  Febru¬ 
ary  he  bid  up  to  $2,100  for  a  Model  M 
tractor  which  went  for  $2,150.  Two 
days  later  his  dealer  delivered  a  brand 
new  Model  M  for  around  $1,900.  It 
had  been  on  order  four  years.  He  got 
a  brand  new  machine  equipped  with 
everything  under  the  sun,  including 
starter,  lights,  built-in  hydraulic  lifts, 
etc.,  for  $200  less  than  he  had  been 
willing  to  pay  for  a  4-year-old  tractor! 

The  day  I  was  there  the  dealer 
brought  out  a  new  hay  loader.  My 
friend  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  find 
that  it  cost  $75  less  than  he  had  seen 
old  ones  sell  for  at  auction. 

Another  neighbor,  specializing  in 
poultry  and  seed  corn,  told  me,  “I  have 
found  that  machinery  makes  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  just  existing  and  mak¬ 
ing  money.  For  years  I  tried  to  make 
a  go  of  a  small  farm  that  would  not 
support  modem  machinery.  Four  years 
ago  I  bought  this  place,  equipped  it 
with  tractors,  a  combine  and  other 
labor-savers  and  am  now  showing  very 


nice  profits.” 

Those  profits  he  mentions  represent 
a  lot  of  hard  work  and  good  planning, 
too.  When  he  wasn’t  satisfied  with 
poultry  returns,  he  helped  get  a  poul¬ 
try-marketing  co-op  started.  When  he 
and  his  neighbors  couldn’t  spare  time 
for  spreading  lime,  they  organized  a 
spreading  service.  He  raises  his  own 
grain  for  3,000  layers  and  then  swaps 
the  straw  for  neighbors’  poultry  ma¬ 
nure  which  has  helped  his  land  produce 
some  of  the  earliest  Cornell  11  seed 
corn  in  the  state. 

Feeding  Home  Grain 

Many  good  farmers  are  having  a 
few  other  ingredients  mixed  with  their 
home  grown  grain  to  make  a  16%  ra¬ 
tion  that  costs  as  little  as  $46  a  ton, 
Others  say  that  today’s  big-eared  hy¬ 
brid  corns  are  putting  so  much  more 
grain  in  the  silo  that  heavy  feeding  of 
high  protein  rations  is  unnecessary. 

A  Candor,  N.  Y.,  man  couldn’t  get 
help  to  fill  silo  last  fall,  so  he  sold  his 
corn.  For  the  first  time  in  30-years  he 
had  to  carry  his  cattle  through  the 
winter  without  silage.  With  good 
quality  hay  and  grain  he  said  his  cows 
held  up  well  until  January  when  pro¬ 
duction  and  body  weight  started  fall¬ 
ing  off. 

He  believes  the  peck  of  potatoes  he 
is  giving  each  cow  morning  and  night 
helped  avert  a  serious  production  loss, 
which  is  a  debatable  observation  be¬ 
cause  I’ve  talked'  to  other  dairymen 
who  say  potatoes  as  cow  feed  aren’t 
worth  a  darn. — How  do  YOUR  cows 
like  them? 

Bouts  arc  Insurance 

Knowing  there  is  some  coccidiosis  in 
the  area,  a  Spencer,  N.  Y.,  poultryman 
is  going  to  install  a  trough  at  each 
poultry  house  door  in  such  a  way  that 
anyone  entering  must  wade  through  a 
disinfectant.  Until  he  finds  the  best 
disinfectant,  he  is  buying  his  hired  man 
an  extra  pair  of  rubber  boots — one  pair 
to  wear  in  the  henhouse  and  one  to  put 
on  before  going  in  to  the  pullets! 

Like  Farm  Stories 

Several  men  have  told  me  that  they 
enjoy  stories  in  the  Agriculturist  about 
individual  farms — their  production  and 
marketing  methods  and  the  short  cuts 
they  have  worked  out  to  save  labor 
costs.  They  like  stories  about  big 
farms,  too,  but  say  they  can’t  apply 
ideas  gleaned  from  big  farms  to  their 
own  smaller  operations.  We  have  been 
publishing  both  kinds.  Which  do  YOU 
like? 

Answering'  the  Mail 

Insurance:  We  are  glad  to  answer 
your  questions  on  liability  insurance 
but  it’s  such  a  lengthy  subject,  please 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  size  of  your  op¬ 
eration,  the  number  of  employees,  etc., 
when  you  write. 

Breeding:  The  references  to  misses 
in  artificial  insemination  in  this  column 
Feb.  15  was  one  farmer’s  quoted 
opinion.  I  should  have  made  it  clear 
that  records  show  the  conception  rate 
with  artificial  breeding  to  be  just  as 
high  as  with  natural  breeding. 

Diets:  Thanks  for  your  support.  Bet¬ 
ter  eating  means  better  living  and  we 
will  keep  promoting  the  idea.  I’ll  admit 
all  farmers  aren’t  practicing  what  they 
preach  but  I  was  surprised  to  hear  of 
the  noon  Grange  dinner  where  they 
served  macaroni,  rolls  and  coffee.  Not 
much  profit  for  Northeastern  farmers 
in  that  dinner!  What  do  YOU  think. 


I 


The  right  engine  protection  for  your 

pom  p£RFomRs... 


There’s  a  lot  to  keep  in  mind  when  it 
comes  to  proper  engine-protection. 
But  first  and  foremost  is  the  motor 
oil  you  use... your  engine’s  inner 
lining.  Poor  performing  motor  oils 
can  be  the  cause  of  much  engine 
damage. 

Esso  motor  oils  have  been  developed 
with  your  engine  needs  in  mind... 
for  tractor,  truck  and  car.  There  are 
several  grades,  each  designed  for 
a  specific  job... and  into  each  has 
been  built  the  quality  and  features 
necessary  for  engine-protection. 

Essolube  HD  for  heavy-duty  diesel 
and  gasoline  engines;  Essolube,  a 
quality  oil  at  a  popular  price  for 
heavy  jobs;  Unexcelled  Esso  Motor 
Oil  for  protective  lubrication . . . 
long-lasting  economy. 


Rely  on  your  Esso  Distributor  for 

quality  fuels,  lubricants,  greases 
and  the  many  other  Esso  Farm 
Products.  His  service  is  reliable,  his 
products  dependable.  Ask  him,  or 
write  Esso  Marketers,  Room  1600, 
26  Broadway,  New  York  4,  N.Y.,  for 
FREE  copies  of  Esso  Farm  News. 
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THERE  IS  nothing  quite  so  tempt¬ 
ing  as  the  odor  of  homemade 
yeast  rolls,  fresh  from  the  oven. 
And  when  those  rolls  are  baked 
for  the  big  annual  baking  contest  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  New  York  State 
Grange  and  American  Agriculturist, 
you  can  be  sure  they  will  be  just  about 
tops!  Yes,  it’s  to  be  YEAST  ROLLS 
this  year,  and  the  Subordinate  Grange 
elimination  contests  will  soon  be  get¬ 
ting  under  way. 

This  contest  is  the  twelfth  baking 
competition  to  be  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Grange  and  this  publication.  Be¬ 
tween  3,000  and  4,000  Grangers  annu¬ 
ally  take  part  in  them  for  the  fun  and 
friendly  rivalry  which  they  provide — 
not  to  mention  the  very  special  re¬ 
freshments  which  they  offer  for  Contest 
Night  meeting.  We’d  like  to  predict 
right  now  that  Contest  Night  this  year 
is  going  to  be  a  popular  one.  Who 
would  miss  a  meeting  that  affords  the 
prospect  of  eating  some  prize  winning 
homemade  rolls! 

In  charge  of  the  contest  will  be  the 
State  Grange  Service  and  Hospitality 
Committee,  whose  members  include 
Mrs.  Edna  Black,  Forestville,  N.  Y., 
chairman;  Mrs.  Claude  Palen,  Hurley, 
N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  David  Mabie,  Canajo- 
harie,  N.  Y.  Assisting  them  will  be  the 
chairmen  of  all  Subordinate  and  Po¬ 
mona  Grange  Service  and  Hospitality 
Committees.  Copies  of  this  announce¬ 
ment  and  score  cards  for  contestants 
are  being  printed  by  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  and  every  Pomona  chairman 
will  receive  a  supply  of  them  from  the 


Homemade  yeast 
rolls  like  these 
will  win  prizes  at 
hundreds  of 
Grange  contests 
in  New  York  State 
this  year.  These 
crusty>  golden 
rounds  were 
baked  in  muffin 
tins. 


MRS.  EDNA  BLACK  of  Forestville,  N.  Y., 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Grange 
Service  and  Hospitality  Committee,  who 
will  direct  the  statewide  Yeast  Rolls  Con¬ 
test  announced  on  this  page.  All  corres¬ 
pondence  in  regard  to  the  Contest  should 
be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Black. 


ELIMINATION  CONTESTS 

As  in  previous  years,  there  will  be  a 
series  of  three  contests — local,  county 
and  state.  Subordinate  Granges  will 
hold  theirs  first,  beginning  this  month. 
First  prize  winners  in  these  contests 
will  then  compete  with  each  other  in 
Pomona  Contests.  In  the  final  state 
contest,  to  be  held  next  December  dur¬ 
ing  State  Grange  annual  session,  coun¬ 
ty  winners  will  pit  their  skill  against 
each  other  to  see  who  wins  the  title  of 
State  Champion  Yeast  Rolls  Baker,  as 
well  as  a  lot  of  valuable  merchandise 
and  cash  prizes. 

PRIZES 

Twenty-seven  cash  prizes,  totaling 
$100.00,  are  again  offered  this  year  by 
American  Agriculturist  to  State  Con¬ 
test  winners.  These  will  be  divided  as 
follows: 


First  Prize 

$25.00 

Second 

20.00 

Third 

15.00 

Fourth 

10.00 

Fifth 

5.00 

Sixth 

3.00 

Seventh 

2.00 

Eighth  to  27th,  $1.00  each 

20.00 

Besides  these  cash  prizes, 

many  at- 

tractive  merchandise  prizes  will  be 
awarded  to  both  State  and  Pomona 
winners  by  American  Agriculturist  ad¬ 
vertisers.  They  will  be  announced  later 
in  these  columns  and  a  list  of  them  will 
be  sent  to  Chairmen  of  Pomona  Serv- 
vice  and  Hospitality  Committees.  Ad¬ 
ditional  prizes  for  Pomona  Grange 
contests,  and  prizes  for  Subordinate 
Grange  contests,  will  be  arranged  for 
by  the  chairmen  in  charge  of  the  con¬ 
tests,  who  have  had  excellent  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  past  from  local  merchants. 

CONTEST  RULES 

The  contest  rules  are  very  simple. 
Here  they  are: 

1.  Yeast  Rolls  Contest  is  open  to 
every  member  (man  or  woman)  of  a 
Subordinate  Grange  in  New  York 
State,  except  members  who  are  profes¬ 
sional  bakers. 


State  Committee  for  distribution  to 
Subordinate  Grange  chairmen. 


Photo  by  C.  Foerster. 


2.  Each  contestant  is  to  enter  six 
yeast  rolls  made  from  white  flour  and 
baked  in  standard  size  muffin  tins.  We 
are  requiring  that  rolls  be  baked  in 
muffin  tins  for  this  contest  in  order  to 
get  a  more  uniform  product  and  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  judges  to  do 
their  work.  (See  score  card  on  this 
page  for  standards  for  scoring,  size 
of  rolls,  etc.  A  copy  of  this  score  card 
will  be  furnished  to  every  contestant). 

3.  Subordinate  Grange  winners  will 
compete  in  the  county  contests,  and 
County  winners  will  match  rolls  in  the 
final  state  contest  next  December. 

HOW  TO  CONDUCT  CONTEST 

For  the  benefit  of  Subordinate 
Grange  Committee  Chairmen  in  charge 
of  the  contest,  we  are  printing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions: 

1.  Set  an  early  date  for  your  yeast 
rolls  contest,  announce  it  at  your  next 
Grange  meeting,  give  score  cards  to 
contestants,  and  put  a  notice  in  your 
local  paper  about  it. 

2.  Choose  judges  and  arrange  with 
local  merchants  for  prizes.  As  stated 
above,  only  prizes  for  the  Pomona  and 
State  contests  are  donated  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  and  our  advertisers. 

3.  Have  judges  score  entries  accord¬ 
ing  to  standards  of  the  Contest  Score 
Card,  copy  of  which  is  printed  on  this 
page. 

4.  As  American  Agriculturist  will  be 
unable  to  print  names  of  Subordinate 
Grange  winners  this  year,  because  of 
lack  of  space  due  to  the  paper  short¬ 
age,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  report 
names  of  Subordinate  winners  to  us. 
However,  we  will  be  .able  to  publish 
names  of  Pomona  Grange  contest  win¬ 
ners. 

5.  With  the  refreshments  on  Con¬ 
test  Night,  serve  some  of  those  prize 
rolls.  They’ll  disappear  fast! 

As  soon  as  Pomona  Chairmen  have 
set  a  date  for  their  county  contests, 
they  should  notify  State  Chairman  Mrs. 
Edna  Black,  Forestville,  N.  Y.,  so  that 
she  can  arrange  to  have  the  Pomona 
merchandise  shipped  to  them  in  time 
for  their  contests. 

We  hope  that  every  Grange  will  plan 
to  take  part  in  this  enjoyable  contest- 
Even  if  you  have  never  made  yeast 
rolls  before,  you’ll  have  the  adventure 
of  trying — and  you  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  No.  1  winner  in  the  State  Contest. 
It’s  happened  before! 


YEAST  ROLES  SCORE  CARD 


GENERAL  APPEARANCE 

5 

S 

PERFECT  SCORE  JUDGE’S  SCORE 

10 

Size 

Shape 

FRTTST 

15 

Color 

5 

Texture: 

5 

a.  crisp 

2 

b.  tender 

2 

c.  smooth 

1 

Thickness 

5 

CRUMB  _  _  .. 

45 

Lightness 

10 

Texture : 

30 

a.  fine  &  uniform  grain 

10 

b.  elastic 

10 

c.  moist 

5 

d.  tender 

5 

Color 

5 

flavor  ..  _ „ 

30 

Taste 

15 

Odor 

15 

Total  _  ...  . .  . 

100  - 

STANDARDS  FOR  SCORING 

SIZE:  Each  contestant  is  to  enter  six  yeast  rolls  made  from  white  flour  and 
baked  in  muffin  tins  (size  of  each  muffin  tin  hole  about  2%  to  3  inches  across 
the  top).  These  measurements  are  only  approximate.  Use  your  standard  size 
muffin  pans. 

SHAPE:  Round.  Uniform.  Top  evenly  rounded  above  rim  of  baking  pan. 
CRUST:  Top,  sides  and  bottom  of  roll  should  be  a  golden  brown,  as  nearly 
uniform  as  opssible.  Sides  may  be  lighter  in  color.  No  unbaked  flour  should 
show.  Texture — tender,  crisp,  smooth  (not  bubbly  nor  lumpy;  crust  as  thin 
as  possible. 

CRUMB  (inside  of  roll)  :  Well  raised,  equally  light  throughout,  no  heavy  spots 
or  streaks.  Texture — cells  (grain)  small  and  uniform.  Elastic  when  lightly 
pressed  with  finger.  Slightly  moist  (not  dried  out  from  too  much  flour  or  over- 
baking).  Tender — more  tender  than  a  loaf  of  bread.  Color— creamy  white,  no 
streaks. 

FLAVOR:  Pleasing  odor  and  taste.  Rolls  may  be  slightly  sweeter  than  standard 
plain  bread  flavor.  No  suggestion  of  sourness  or  yeast,  or  other  undesirable 
odor  or  flavor. 


FOR  1947 
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Safety  ‘Tttafde  *pCa<Mn 


THE  PROSPECT  of  having  maple 
products  gives  everyone  a  lift  in  the 
Spring.  In  addition  to  the  old  favorites, 
why  not  try  some  of  these  ways  of  us¬ 
ing  them  which  may  or  may  not  be  on 
your  list  already? 

MAPLE  SIRUP  FRIEDCAKES 

i/,  cup  maple  sirup  I'/i  teaspoons  soda 

1 2  cup  white  sugar  3  teaspoons  baking 

2  eggs  powder 

34  cup  THICK  sour  cream  I  teaspoon  salt 
l'/4  cups  sour  milk  I '4  teaspoons  nutmeg 

5  cups  bread  flour  2  teaspoons  ginger 

Beat  maple  sirup,  sugar  and  eggs  to¬ 
gether;  sift  flour,  soda,  baking  powder, 
salt  and  seasonings  together  and  add 
alternately  with  the  cream  and  milk 
to  the  egg  mixture.  Put  in  a  cool  place 
for  a  half  hour,  roll,  cut,  fry  quickly. 
Makes  from  3  to  5  dozen  fried  cakes 
according  to  size. — Elizabeth  L.  Arthur 
—(Sugar- Saving  Contest  recipe). 

MAPLE  APPLES 

I  cup  maple  sirup  6  tart  apples,  pared  and 

1 1/2  cups  water  cored 

Heat  sirup  and  water  to  boiling  and 
add  apples.  Simmer  apples  gently,  turn¬ 
ing  frequently  to  insure  even  cooking. 
When  soft,  remove  apples  from  sauce¬ 
pan.  Cook  liquid  until  thickened  and 
pour  over  apples.  Serve  either  warm  or 
cold  with  cream.  (Serves  6). 

MAPLE  SIRUP  CAKE 

1/2  cup  shortening  3  teaspoons  baking  powder 

%  cup  sugar  %  teaspoon  salt 

I  cup  maple  sirup  %  CUp  minus  2  table- 

2  eggs,  beaten  spoons  milk 

3  cups  sifted  cake  flour 

Cream  shortening  until  light;  gradu¬ 
ally  add  sugar  and  then  sirup,  cream¬ 
ing  well  after  each  addition.  Add  eggs 
and  blend  thoroughly.  Add  flour,  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  salt  which  have  been 
sifted  together,  alternately  with  milk, 
having  first  and  last  additions  flour. 
Pour  into  greased  pan,  9x12x2  inches, 


No.  2719.  Good  for  going  places— 
saddle-stitch  down  the  fly  front  and 
along  the  dropped  shoulder  yoke;  not¬ 
ched  convertible  collar;  cap  sleeves. 
Sizes  12-46.  Size  36,  ■'%  yards  35-inch. 

No.  2196.  Serve  it  scalloped  and 
spiced  with  bright  ric  rac!  This  apron 
has  non-skid  button-on  shoulder  straps. 
Cut  in  one  size,  it  requires  only  1  yard 
35-inch;  4  yards  trim. 

No.  2130.  Tiny  dots  for  tiny  tots  on 
;)n  enchanting  dress  with  pointed  yoke 
to  echo  the  neckline.  Outline  in  eyelet, 
it  you  like.  Sizes  2  to  8.  Size  4  requires 


and  bake  in  moderately  hot  oven,  350° 
F.,  for  30  to  40  minutes. 

MOCHA  FROSTING 

I  egg  white  2  tableyioons  strong  black 

4  tablespoons  maple  sirup  coffee 
I  square  chocolate 

Combine  egg  white,  maple  sirup  and 
coffee  in  top  of  double  boiler.  Cook 
over  rapidly  boiling  water  for  seven 
minutes,  beating  all  the  while  with  egg 
beater  or  electric  mixer.  Remove  from 
fire,  add  melted  chocolate  and  continue 
beating  until  mixture  stands  in  peaks. 

MINCE  MEAT 

I  quart  chopped  beef  2  cups  raisins 

1/2  pound  suet  2  pounds  maple  sugar 

I  cup  butter  I  tablespoon  cloves 

1  pint  molasses  I  tablespoon  allspice 

2  quarts  chopped  apples  I  tablespoon  cinnamon 

Boil  slowly  in  2  quarts  of  sweet  cider 
two  or  three  hours,  being  careful  not 
to  let  the  mixture  burn. 

BAKED  BEANS 

I  quart  of  cooked  beans  Few  grains  pepper 
I  cup  maple  sirup  I  teaspoon  salt 

1/2  cup  chili  sauce  or  4  pound  bacon,  ham  or 

tomato  catsup  salt  pork 

Add  sirup,  chili  sauce  and  seasonings 
to  beans  and  put  them  into  baking  dish. 
Place  bacon,  ham  or  salt  pork  in  the 
center  and  cover  beans  with  water. 
Bake  slowly  three  to  four  hours. 

—  a. a.  — 

MINT  CAKE  ICING 

Mint  cake  icing  has  a  delicate  and 
appealing  flavor.  Tinted  light  green  in 
color  with  vegetable  coloring,  it  makes 
very  beautiful  and  decorative  cakes.  It 
is  one  of  my  favorites,  especially  when 
I  want  to  carry  out  a  green  color 
scheme  with  my  refreshments. 

Cream  two  scant  tablespoons  butter 
into  one  cup  sifted  confectioner’s  sugar. 
Blend  well,  then  add  just  enough  or¬ 
ange  juice  to  make  mixture  of  the 


1%  yards  35-inch;  114  yards  ruffling. 
No.  2159  is  a  long-line  two-piece 
dress  that  looks  like  a  suit.  The  new 
flared  skirt  and  becoming  square  neck¬ 
line  afford  good  lines;  checkered  ging¬ 
ham  with  eyelet  edging  interprets  this 
design  as  a  spring  favorite.  Sizes  12- 
48.  Size  18,  3%  yards  35-inch. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose 
fifteen  cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern 
wanted.  Add  fifteen  cents  for  our  New 
Spring  Fashion  Book.  Address  Pattern 
Dept.,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10  North 
Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


right  consistency  for  spreading.  Add 
one-third  teaspoon  grated  orange  rind, 
pinch  of  salt,  and  %  teaspoon  pepper¬ 
mint  extract.  Add  just  enough  green 
vegetable  coloring  to  give  it  a  delicate 
shade  of  green.— B.  C. 


By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 

ESTERDAY  when  a  group  of  us 
were  discussing  appropriate  gifts 
for  a  friend  who  is  ill,  a  nurse  thought¬ 
fully  suggested  that  many  bed  patients 
would  appreciate  a  good  back  rest. 
With  a  society  or  a  number  of  friends 
contributing,  the  cost  would  be  small 
for  each  one. 

Only  one  of  the  women  agreed  with 
me  in  not  liking  “Get  Well”  cards,  but 
everyone  approved  of  cheerful,  newsy 
letters,  especially  if  a  few  snapshots 
are  enclosed.  One  woman  said  her  most 
cherished  gift  during  a  recent  stay  in 
a  hospital  was  a  small  scrapbook  made 
by  a  friend  who  knew  her  hobbies  so 
well  that  every  clipping  and  cartoon 
was  particularly  suited  to  her  interests. 

To  a  patient  with  a  long  illness  give 
an  envelop-shaped  bag  of  heavy  ma¬ 
terial,  to  be  fastened  on  the  side  of  the 
bed.  It  should  be  large  enough  to  hold 
a  book  and  magazine  and  may  be 
equipped  with  gay  note  paper,  post 
cards,  stamps,  calendar,  pen  and 
sharpened  pencils.  In  the  corners  tuck 
small  puzzles,  playing  cards,  and  tiny 
boxes  of  mints  and  cookies. 

Consider  your  friend’s  taste  when 
selecting  books,  but  do  include  at  least 
one  of  spiritual  value.  During  conval¬ 
escence,  there  is  time  for  quiet  reading 
and  meditation  and  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  important  things 
of  life. 

Flowers  are  a  happy  gift,  but  do  not 
send  too  many  at  one  time.  A  spring¬ 
time  suggestion  is  a  blooming  hepatica 
plant  in  a  little  jar  or  a  bunch  of  vio¬ 
lets  for  the  bedside  table. 

Our  hostess  of  yesterday  showed  us 
a  series  of  delightful  books  that  would 
be  a  joy  for  an  invalid  or  anyone  else 
to  own.  They  contain  lovely  paintings 
and  photographs,  short  inspirational 
articles  and  poems.  They  are  beauti¬ 
fully  made,  light  in  weight  and  cost 
one  dollar  each.  I  am  sending  for  the 
Easter  number  and  the  one  entitled 
“Country  Ideals.”  If  you  are  interested, 
write  me  and  enclose  a  self-addressed 
card  and  I  will  be  glad  to  mail  you  the 
address  of  the  publishers.  Address  Mrs. 
Paul  Townsend,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y., 
R.  1. 

—  A.A.  — 

LEFT  OVER  TID-BITS-  Here  is  a  tasty 
delicious  way  to  use  up  those  odds  and 
ends  of  left  over  fruits,  candied  cher¬ 
ries,  nuts  or  jelly.  Pour  them  into  the 
bottom  of  a  custard  mold  before  adding 
custard,  and  plain  custard  becomes  a 
real  treat. — B.  C. 

ONE-ACT  PLAYS 

If  you  are  interested  in  securing 
good  rural  life  one-act  plays  for 
production  by  amateur  groups, 
write  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Play  Department.  Box  367,  Ithaca, 

N.  Y„  and  ask  for  our  list  of  plays. 
Please  enclose  three  cent  stamp 
for  postage. 

These  plays  have  been  especially 
selected  by  American  Agriculturist. 
They  are  35  cents  per  copy  and 
royalty-free  to  amateur  groups. 
The  list  includes  plays  for  both 
adults  and  young  folks. 

- - -  - - 


LINES  FOR  EARLY  SPRING 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 

Now  scudding  clouds 
Bring  drops  of  rain 
Rattling  against 
The  windowpane. 

And  latent  blossoms 
Stir  to  birth 
Within  the  dark  womb 
Of  the  earth. 

While  in  a  certain  wood 
I  know 

The  maple  trees  are  red 
With  blow. 


GAMES  FOR  GOOD 
PARTIES 

If  you  want  to  give  the  kind  of  party 
of  which  every  one  says  afterwards, 
“We  had  a  marvelous  time,”  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  send  for  a  copy  of  our 
new  booklet  entitled  GAMES  FOR 
GOOD  PARTIES.  Its  39  pages  contain 
16  chapters,  including  “Ice-breakers,” 
active  games,  team  games,  quiet 
games,  magic  tricks  that  are  easy  to 
perform  and  will  mystify  your  guests; 


qQDD 


"Let  s  Play  Games'' 

also,  interesting  word  games,  pencil 
and  paper  games,  fortune  telling  stunts, 
romantic  games,  and  children’s  games. 
It  also  contains  hints  on  what  to  serve, 
suggestions  for  prizes  and  invitations, 
and  even  tells  how  to  decorate  and 
equip  a  game  room. 

To  get  a  copy  of  GAMES  FOR 
GOOD  PARTIES,  send  25c  (coin)  to 
American  Agriculturist  Reader  Service, 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

We  also  have  eleven  other  popular 
and  valuable  booklets: 

Success  With  House  Plants  and  Flowers 
Touch  Typewriting  Self-Taught 
Making  Slip  Covers  Successfully 
Change  Your  Weight  For  Beauty's  Sake 
Beauty  and  Health  Through  Simple 
Exercises. 

The  New  Book  of  Everyday  Etiquette 

New  Ideas  for  Handmade  Rugs 

Let  Me  Tell  Your  Fortune 

How  to  Write  Letters  for  all  Occasions 

Practical  Instruction  for  the  Home  Nurse 

How  to  Raise  and  Train  Yoer  Dog 

To  order  any  of  these  booklets,  send 
25  cents  in  coin  for  each  copy  wanted 
to  American  Agriculturist  Reader  Serv¬ 
ice,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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NOW 

You  Can 
(Jet  It! 

Something  Old 

First  edition  of  E.  R.  East- 
man’s  latest  novel,  The  De¬ 
stroyers,  an  exciting  histori¬ 
cal  romance  of  the  Sullivan- 
Clinton  Expedition,  was  pub¬ 
lished  last  fall  and  sold  out 
in  two  weeks! 

Something  New 

A  new  edition  of  The  De¬ 
stroyers  is  now  ready  and  a 
limited  number  of  copies  are 
still  available.  You  can  get 
your  copy  if  you  rush  your 
order  in  today. 

Something 

Borrowed 

Lots  of  folks  complain 
their  copies  of  The  De¬ 
stroyers  are  borrowed  by 
avid  readers.  Now  you  can 
buy  two  copies — one  to  loan 
or  give  away;  one  for  your 
own  library. 

Nothing  Blue 

No  time  to  be  blue  when 
you  share  the  exciting  ad¬ 
ventures  of  young  Nate  Wil¬ 
liams  as  a  scout  on  the  fam¬ 
ous  Sullivan-Clinton  Expe¬ 
dition.  You’ll  be  thrilled  by 
his  strange  romance  with  the 
mysterious  and  beautiful  In¬ 
dian  captive  Constant  Wal¬ 
do,  and  you’ll  enjoy  meeting 
wily  old  Joel  Decker  and  his 
famous  “Old  Susy.” 

This  second  edition  of  The  De¬ 
stroyers  is  limited  and  will  not 
last  long,  as  orders  already  on 
hand  will  be  filled  first.  So  order 
your  copies  today.  Just  use  the 
handy  order  form  below. 


American  Agriculturist, 

Dept.  D-2,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Enclosed  please  find  $ . 

for  which  please  send  me . . 

copies  (at  $3.00  each)  of  THE 
DESTROYERS. 

NAME  . . . . 

ADDRESS  . . . . . 

(Autographed  copies  furnished  on  reauest) 


From  the  A.  A.  Mail  Bag 

Readers  Discuss  Oats,  Prices  and  Farm  Garbage  Disposal 


IN  ANSWER  to  a  letter  I  wrote  you 
some  time  ago,  you  said  your  yield 
of  oats  was  disappointing.  I  think 
your  trouble  was  too  thin  sowing.  Just 
try  an  acre  this  spring  with  3  bushels 
on  it  and  see  what  happens.  I  know 
your  argument  about  the  seeding,  but 
never  mind  on  one  acre.  We  always 
use  3  bushels  and  get  fine  seedings. 
You  didn’t  say  whether  you  thought 
my  5  feet  10  inches  was  a  record  for 
timothy  or  not.  I  think  it  is.  What 
do  you  say? 

I  started  in  1918  to  make  a  sugar 
bush  and  timber  lot.  Have  had  good 
success.  We  have  taken  out  over  $20,- 
000  in  cash,  and  the  lot  is  worth  more 
today  than  when  we  started.  We  are 
now  tapping  2,300  trees  and  will  tap 
more  when  we  can  get  the  buckets. 

Maybe  you  would  like  to  see  what 
this  land  looks  like  up  here.  If  so, 
run  up.  We  have  a  freezer  full  of 
everything  that  grows  on  a  farm.  Just 
say  the  date  and  call.  The  dinner  will 
be  waiting  when  you  get  here. — H.  B. 
U.}  New  York,. 

*  3=  * 

”OH  BOY! 

THEY’LL  FIGHT” 

AM  sending  you  a  poem  that  was 
read  in  a  newscast  over  radio  station 
C.F.R.B.,  Toronto.  It  is  so  good  and 
fits  so  precisely  the  attitude  of  a  lot 
of  consumers  that  I  would  like  to  see 
it  printed  in  the  A. A.  I  don’t  know 
the  author’s  name: 

You  can  raise  the  price  of  liquor  but  the 
only  squeal  you  hear 
Is  from  a  thirsty  public  which  demands 
more  gin  and  beer. 

The  same  way  with  tobacco;  they  will 
pay  without  a  peep, 

And  smoke  at  least  as  heavy  as  they  did 
when  it  was  cheap. 

You  can  put  a  tax  on  movies;  they  will 
ante  up  and  go. 

They  will  pay  a  rise  with  pleasure  on  the 
things  they  wear  for  show. 

But  raise  the  price  of  milk !  O  boy ! 

they’ll  fight  with  all  their  breath, 
They  have  a  growing  youngster  who  “is 
going  to  starve  to  death !’’ 

They  don’t  ask  for  bigger  wages  just  to 
spend  it  all  on  milk ; 

They  will  show  those  wicked  farmers  and 
their  scheming,  thieving  ilk; 

They  will  march  with  hoisted  banners, 
they  will  cable,  write  or  wire; 

They  will  drag  the  local  member  by  his 
whiskers  through  the  mire. 

They  don’t  mind  paying  rises  on  their 
whisky,  smokes  and  silk, 

But  not  the  slightest  fraction  will  they 
tolerate  on  milk. 

— L.  V.  M.,  New  York. 
*  *  * 

HIT  TIIE  IV AIL 
OIV  THE  HEAD 

THINK  that  A.  James  Hall  in  his 
page  “What  Do  YOU  Think?”  hits 
the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  says  the 
bottom  has  dropped  out  of  the  price 
of  celery,  onions,  carrots,  cabbage,  hay 
and  peas.  Still  the  news  broadcasts 
proclaim  that  food  prices  are  too  high. 
I  think  the  public  should  be  educated 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  paying  too  much 
for  a  lot  of  vegetables  at  retail,  but 
the  farmer  isn’t  getting  his  share.  I 
know  in  the  case  of  celery,  the  farmer 
got  20  cents  a  crate  while  one  bunch 
retailed  for  from  15c  to  25c  in  the  same 
community  where  the  celery  was 
raised. 

I  understand  that  there  won’t  be  very 
much  tin  alloted  for  kraut  and  red 
kidney  beans  for  1947.  I  wonder  if 
anything  can  be  done  to  remedy  the 
situation?  In  regard  to  the  farmers 
in  Cortland  County  starting  their  own 
kraut  factory,  I  hope  they  do.  I  only 


wish  we  could  start  one  ourselves  in 
this  vicinity. — G.  J.  G.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

HOW  WE  HANDLE 
FARM  GARBAGE 

OU  asked  for  letters  on  garbage 
disposal  on  the  farm.  Our  prob¬ 
lem  doesn’t  bother  us  too  much.  We 
give  the  apple  and  potato  parings  to 
the  pigs  and  sometimes  potato  parings 
to  cows.  I  put  the  scraps  from  the 
table  in  a  dish  for  cats  and  dogs,  and 
if  they  don’t  eat  them  all  I  take  them 
to  the  chickens. — Mrs.  G.  K.  S .,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

BURNING 

URN  it  in  the  kitchen  stove.  Get 
a  good  hot  fire,  wood  or  coal,  every¬ 
thing  burns — egg  shells,  orange  peels — 
and  burn  garbage  a  couple  times  a  day. 
If  you  have  an  old  stove  that  you  can 
set  out  doors,  burn  it  in  that.  Tell  the 
farm  women  to  try  it.  Feed  the  stock 
the  good  clean  garbage.  Digging  holes 
and  putting  garbage  in  it  only  draws 
rats. — Mrs.  J.  D.,  Bellport,  N.  Y. 

3:  *  * 

COMPOST 

N  OUR  place  we  keep  papers  and 
cans  in  different  receptacles.  The 
other  refuse  we  dump  near  the  veget¬ 
able  garden  on  a  small  plot  about  4x8 
feet,  and  as  we  spread  it,  we  add  a 
little  soil  on  top.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
this  has  made  very  good  compost  for 
the  garden.  True,  the  farmer  has  ma¬ 
nure,  but  there  are  elements  in  garbage 
which  are  elusive  and  may  be  lacking 
in  other  fertilizers.  Naturally  we 
start  a  new  pile  each  year,  or  rather, 
alternate,  dumping  in  two  different 
plots. — Mrs.  F.  W.  W.,  New  York. 

*1*  *f* 

COVERED  PIT 

ARM  garbage  disposal  is  no  longer 
a  problem  to  the  farmer  who  uses 
the  very  fine  dead  hen  disposal  unit 
which  has  been  described  in  the  A.A. 

If  a  pit  is  dug  large  enough  to  hold 
a  two-year  supply  of  garbage,  shored 
up  well,  covered  substantially,  with 
drainage  away  from  it,  and  access  al¬ 
lowed  through  a  tile  protruding  above 
ground,  garbage  disposal  troubles  and 
odors  will  be  done  away  with. — Mr.  C. 
J.  H.,  New  York. 

*  3:  3= 

ORGANIZATION 

LIKE  grandmother’s  method  best. 
Egg  shells  are  tossed  into  a  quart 
sized  tin  can  on  the  back  of  the  kitchen 
range  to  dry  until  brittle,  and  are  then 
carried  out  and  crushed  into  the  hens’ 
oyster  shell  box.  Scraps  from  the  table 
are  taken  out  into  the  backyard  and 


put  into  the  kittens’  or  pup’s  dishes, 
and  there  never  is  enough  to  go  around; 
we  have  to  buy  dog  food  besides.  Par¬ 
ings  are  carried  to  the  pigs,  and  during 


“Now,  let's  get  this  understood.  We  are 
taking  a  NICE  SLED  RIDE.  We  are  NOT 
a  tank,  tracking  down  pill  boxes." 


the  short  interval  when  there  are  no 
pigs,  they  are  thrown  on  the  manure 
spreader. 

All  these  “carrying  chores”  are  man¬ 
aged  by  mother  catching  the  “around 
teen-age”  children  as  they  run  out  to 
the  bams  and  demanding  that  they 
take  them  along  and  “bring  the  pan 
back!”  We  rinse  the  coffee  grounds 
down  the  drain,  and  put  any  bones, 
etc.,  that  we  don’t  want  the  pup  to 
scatter  around  the  yard,  into  the  fire 
that  is  most  always  going  in  the  kit¬ 
chen  range. — Mrs.  F.  P.,  New  York. 


SLIGHT  DISCOUNT! 


A  CITY  LADY  who  moved  to  the 
country  for  the  summer  and  fall 
months  asked  a  neighbor  what  she  did 
about  garbage  disposal  and  was  told 
that  they  always  got  a  young  pig  to 
take  care  of  table  scraps,  etc. 

So  the  lady  bought  a  pig.  She  paid 
$10  for  it. 

It  proved  very  satisfactory,  but  when 
winter  came  and  it  was  time  to  move 
back  to  the  city  she  again  had  to  call 
on  the  neighbor  to  see  what  she  should 
do  with  the  pig.  The  advice  was  to 
advertise  it. 

So  the  lady  advertised  if,  and  a  man 
came  to  look  at  it. 

The  pig  had  reached  a  really  re¬ 
spectable  size  by  this  time  and  the 
man  liked  the  looks  of  it.  So  he  asked 
the  price. 

The  lady  hesitated  a  minute  and 
then  said,  “I  paid  $10  for  it,  but  I  have 
had  the  use  of  it  all  summer.  Would 
$6  be  too  much?” — A.  J.  H.,  New  York. 


—  A.A.  — 


With  the  U.  S.  Navy 

( Continued  from  Page  14) 
some  of  them  in  their  teens,  but  they 
had  what  it  takes.  They  were  from 
Syracuse,  Albany,  Niagara  Falls,  Glens 
Falls,  Westchester  County,  Hicksville 
and  Valley  Stream  on  Long  Island  (my 
old  stamping  ground)  and  yes,  they 
were  from  Brooklyn,  God  bless  ’em, 
and  typical  Dodger  fans. 

One  lad  had  just  joined  up  when  the 
Fresno  left  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and 
the  hot  Guantanamo  sun  was  treating 
him  a  bit  rough.  His  nose  was  fire-red, 
but  he  could  take  it.  I  liked  that  kid. 

I  asked  the  boys  what  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  do  when  they  finished  their 
“trick.”  Practically  every  one  said  he 
was  going  back  to  school.  One  in  par¬ 
ticular  had  his  mind  set  on  Diesel  en¬ 
gines.  The  Navy  is  a  great  place  to 
get  an  education  and  to  teach  the  value 
of  an  education. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  officers  and 
“chiefs”  that  by  their  patience  and 
understanding  the  new  recruits  who 
had  just  shipped  as  seamen  were  grad¬ 
ually  trained  into  an  efficient  and  well 
drilled  and  operating  fighting  unit. 
When  we  went  aboard,  some  of  those 
youngsters  were  greener  than  we  were, 
but  by  the  time  we  left  the  ship  they 
were  really  “on  the  ball.” 

All  in  all,  they  were  a  grand  bunch 
of  men  and  boys.  Our  Navy  is  a  young 
man’s  outfit.  That  was  one  big  impres¬ 
sion  that  I  carried  away  with  me.  We 
ate  with  the  officers  and  the  “chiefs”, 
and  a  fine  lot  of  men  they  were,  long 
in  the  Navy,  and  all  of  them  expert 
technicians  in  their  respective  lines. 
And  then  we  ate  with  the  youngsters, 
the  seamen,  and  it  was  a  grand  experi¬ 
ence.  We  ate  and  lived  with  the  whole 
crew,  and  I  would  not  have  missed  it 
for  the  world. 

You  can  appreciate  from  this  that 
our  time  was  very  full  every  hour  from 
sun-up  to  bed  time.  Some  days  we  three 
visitors  did  not  see  each  other  all  day 
except  at  mealtimes.  And  right  here 
let  me  state  that  the  food  was  excel¬ 
lent,  and  we  ate  with  all  of  the  crew 
from  the  captain  down  to  the  youngest 
seaman.  And  it  was  only  at  "chow 
time”  that  I  sat  down. 

(To  be  continued ) 
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WINTER  MAIL.  BOX 


In  the  winter,  rural  mailboxes  are 
often  buried  under  snow  by  snowplows. 
To  avoid  'the  nuisance  of  shoveling 


snow  around  the  mailbox,  I  have  made 
one  especially  for  winter.  As  you  can 
see  by  the  sketch,  it  swings  free  and  al¬ 
lows  the  snowplow  wing  to  pass  under 
it. — John  Czebiniak,  Parish,  N.  Y. 

—  A. a.  — 

DKAWBAll  PI  X 

We  had  trouble  in  having  the  draw¬ 
bar  pin  jump  out  when  drawing  a 
wagon  or  other  implement  behind  a 
tractor.  It  was  always  a  bother  to  put 


a  key  in  the  pin,  so  I  made  the  device 
shown  in  the  sketch  from  a  y2”  bolt 
and  a  piece  of  5/16”  rod.  The  rod  falls 
into  place  and  holds  the  pin  where  it 
belongs. — Gaylord  Ennis,  Conewango 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

LORA  VARIETIES 

( Continued  from  Page  17) 

13  develops  well  enough  for  grain  only 
under  the  most  favorable  situations. 

Minnesota  604  (grain  only),  Ohio 
M15,  Ohio  K24,  Iowa  4059,  Ohio  C12, 
Illinois  972,  U.  S.  13  and  Ohio  C92. 

MAINE 

Northern  Maine  (Orono  northward) 
Early  selections  of  native  flints  for 
grain  if  any  is  attempted.  Maine  B 
and  other  flint-dents  should  be  satis¬ 
factory  ensilage  hybrids. 

Central  Maine  Maine  B  and  other 
flint-dent  hybrids  for  grain  and  late 
planted  ensilage.  Massachusetts  62  for 
early  planted  ensilage. 

Southwestern  Maine  Maine  B  or 
similar  flint-dent  hybrids  for  grain  for 
most  locations.  Massachusetts  62  should 
satisfactorily  mature  for  grain  in  fav¬ 
orable  locations  in  most  years,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  may  have  to  be  used  as  soft 


WHAT  HANDY  GADGET  have  you  built? 
Send  a  description  of  it  and  a  rough 
sketch  or  photograph,  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
If  it  is  used,  we  will  send  you  $5.00  at 
the  end  of  the  month  in  which  it  appears 
on  this  page. 


corn  or  as  ensilage.  For  ensilage  var¬ 
ieties,  Massachusetts  62  and  Cornell 
29-3  should  be  satisfactory. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
GRAIN:  Very  early  to  late — Wiscon¬ 
sin  240  or  Maine  B,  Wisconsin  279, 
Wisconsin  412A,  Massachusetts  62, 
Cornell  29-3  and  Ohio  K  24. 

SILAGE:  Early  to  late — Cornell  29-3, 
Ohio  M  15,  Ohio  K  24,  Wisconsin  643, 
Iowa  4059,  Ohio  3133,  Connecticut  830, 
Ohio  C  12  and  U.  S.  13. 

The  varieties  listed  above  are  all 
open-pedigreed  hybrids  introduced  by 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
workers.  There  are  other  good  hy¬ 
brids  of  the  desired  type  and  maturity 
that  are  recommended  by  seed  produc¬ 
ers  and  listed  under  their  own  names 
and  numbers  without  stating  their 
pedigree.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for 
us  to  mention  the  names  of  all  these 
hybrids  without  overlooking  some  of 
them. 

VERMONT 

SILAGE:  U.  S.  13,  Indiana  608,  (late); 
Ohio  K35,  Ohio  M-15,  Cornell  29-3, 
W.  B.  Sweepstakes,  and  Wisconsin 
455  (mid-season) ;  Cornell  34-53,  Min¬ 
nesota  13,  and  Cornell  11  (early). 
GRAIN:  Ohio  M-15,  W.  B.  Sweep- 
stakes,  Wisconsin  455  (late) ;  Cornell 
29-3,  Cornell  34-53  (mid-season) ;  Min¬ 
nesota  13,  Cornell  11,  Maine  B,  Quebec 
Flint  (early). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
SILAGE:  West  Branch  Sweepstakes 
and  Cornell  29-3. 

GRAIN:  Maine  B,  Minhybrid  700  and 
800  series,  Massachusetts  62,  New 
Hampshire  500,  Wisconsin  300  series 
and  Wisconsin  279. 

NEW  JERSEY 

GRAIN:  N.  J.  No.  2,  N.  J.  No.  4  and 
U.  S.  13.  These  are  full  season 
hybrids  and  may  be  grown  anywhere 
in  the  State.  We  are  recommending 
also  for  grain  Ohio  C  88  which  is 
adapted  only  to  those  counties  north  of 
Mercer  and  Middlesex  counties.  The 
only  short  season  hybrid  which  we 
recommend  for  grain  production  is 
Ohio  K  24,  which  has  the  peculiarity  of 
not  doing  well  when  it  matures  before 
corn  normally  does.  Hence,  it  should 
be  planted  so  that  it  matures  some  time 
in  September. 

SILAGE:  Varieties  for  silage  are  N.  J. 
No.  2,  N.  J.  No.  4,  N.  J.  No.  5  and 
U.  S.  13.  All  of  these  except  N.  J. 
No.  5  are  suitable  for  silage  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.  N.  J.  No.  5  is  recom¬ 
mended  only  for  the  southern  part  of 
New  Jersey,  that  is,  the  region  south  of 
Middlesex  and  Mercer  counties.  Pioneer 
332  and  Funk  G94  are  acceptable  for 
both  silage  and  grain  and  are  adapted 
throughout  the  State. 


ROLLERS  FOR  MANURE  SLED,  It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  a  full  load  of  manure  out  of 
the  barn  on  dry  cement,  so  we  got  a  couple  of  pieces  of  pipe  as  illustrated  above 
«nd  put  under  the  runners.  The  rollers  make  it  draw  one-half  easier.  It  has  never 
let  us  down. — Leslie  Ver  Schneider,  Castorland,  N.  Y. 
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with  the 

CINCWN 

Potfo-Pa/k 

HIGH-PRESSURE 
GREASE  GUN 

ere  is  a  l  lusky,  all-steel  30  pound 
grease  gun  that  will  enable  you 
to  enjoy  new  ease  in  lubricating  your 
farm  implements,  tractors,  and  trucks. 
It  has  a  lubricant  capacity  to  service  all 
your  equipment  right  on-the-job  with¬ 
out  refilling.  Especially  engineered  for 
tough  farm  service,  the  Lincoln  Porto- 
Pak  is  an  outstanding  value  in  quality 
equipment  for  high-pressure  lubrication. 
Finished  in  durable  red  baked  enamel. 
Speed  up  your  lubrication  job  and  save 
lubricants.  See  this  heavy-duty  grease 
gun  at  your  dealer.  He  will  gladly  explain 
its  many  features — features  found  only 
in  the  Lincoln  Porto-Pak. 

'pitting  s4<u<vtttKent 

Contains  only  popular  types 
and  sizes— just  the  right  fit¬ 
tings  to  replace  the  damaged 
or  lost  fittings  on  your  trac¬ 
tor,  farm  implements,  auto¬ 
mobile  and  truck . . .  Exact 
duplicates  of  fittings  used  as 
standard  equipment  by  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers  of  trac¬ 
tors,  farm  implements,  cars 
and  trucks.  Get  a  box  today. 


MODEL 

1273D 


NON-DRIP  VENT 

An  exclusive  feature— when  handle  is  raised 
lubricant  in  hose  drains  back  into  container. 
No  mess  or  dribbling  when  coupler  is  dis¬ 
engaged  from  fitting.  No  springs— nothing 
to  get  out  of  order. 


tf<Mn  ‘Deate't-ofi  unite  eu 


IlWfWW  ENGINEERING  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS  20,  MISSOURI,  U.  S.  A. 


Pioneer  Builders  of  engineered  Lubricating  equipment 


Act  iVoir/ 

Order  Your  One-Man  Lightweight 

PRECISION 

POWER  CHAIN  SAW 

TODAY 


i  This  is  the  new  Precision  Type  "I”  IS” 
Bow  Saw  (patent  pending)  being  used 
by  one  man  for  cross-cutting.  Four 
other  types  of  Precision  Saws  are  also 
manufactured  using  the  same  motor. 
All  attachments  are  interchangeable  at 
small  extra  cost. 

Over  2000  Precision  Power  Chain  Saws 
now  in  operation  throughout  Canada 
and  the  United  States  all  using  the 
well  known  and  reliable  3%  H.P.  PRE¬ 
CISION  Air  Cooled  2-Cycle  Motor.  Full 
particulars  on  request.  Prompt  delivery. 

PRECISION  PARTS  Limited 

2023-2025  Aylmer  St.  Montreal 


Ottawa  Log  Saw 


EASY  TO  CUT 
CORD  r^s 

^^W00Dfe7 

_  'GET  FUEL  FAST  t-2££/ 

Wood  is  bringing  the  highest  prices  ever  known.  There  h>  a  big 
demand  everywhere.  Use  an  OTTAWA  Log  Saw,  easily  operated. 
Fells  trees,  saws  limbs.  Turn  your  wood  lot  into  money. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  1 53 1  Wood  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS 


MAGIC  ELECTRIC  WELDER 

110  volt  AC-DC;  welds,  brazes,  solders,  cuts  all  metals, 
easy  to  use:  full  directions.  Complete  with  power  unit, 
flame  and  metallic  arc  attachments,  carbons,  fluxes, 
rods,  mask.  Only  $19.95.  Used  by  the  Navy.  Splen¬ 
did  for  farm  use.  MAGIC  WELDER  MFG.  CO.. 
241  LA  Canal  St..  New  York  City. 


PAD  CAI  One  and  two-man 

rUK  3nLt.  CHAIN  SAWS. 

CARLTON  LOOMIS,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  Tel.  3586 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  pro¬ 
tection  may  be  yours  for  the  asking, 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Simply  send 
name  and  address  to  William  S.  Rice, 
Inc.,  Dept.  102-B,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without 
hard  flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting 
pressure,  here’s  a  Support  that  has 
brought  joy  and  comfort  to  thousands 
— by  releasing  them  from  Trusses  with 
springs  and  straps  that  bind  and  cut. 
Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give 
freedom  of  body  and  genuine  comfort. 
For  full  information — write  today ! 


OIL  PAINTING 

YOUlf  HOME  brilliantly  brought  ta 
life  in  COLORS  for  as  little  as  $30. 
18  in.  x  24  in.  genuine  oil  painting. 
C.  0.  D.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Describe  colors  of  roof,  door  & 
windows.  Send  photo  or  snap  shot 
4  x  5  in.  preferred. 

DERRICO  STUDIOS 
1910  Webster  Ave. 

New  York  57,  N.  Y. 


4ND  NEW  CHEVROLET  PARTS  AND  ENGINES. 
ORD  V  8  rebuilt  and  new  engines.  TRY  US. 

JORDAN  MOTOR  SALES 
..  goo  E.  NO  RT  H  FI  ELD,  MASS. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 


and  Chaff  ny  If.  E.  BABCOCK 


IT  WAS  a  thrill  to  arrive  at  my 
son’s  home  after  six  weeks  spent 
on  trains,  in  hotels  and  in  a  hospi¬ 
tal  2,500  miles  from  Sunnygables. 
On  this  place — the  old  Chisum  Ranch 
in  the  Pecos  Valley  near  Roswell,  New 
Mexico — there  is  a  completely  equipped 
little  guest  house  where  Mrs.  Babcock 
and  I  will  make  our  home  until  I  am 
in  condition  to  return  to  Ithaca. 

While  we  can  be  as  quiet  as  we  like, 
there  is  plenty  going  on  at  the  farm 
to  interest  us.  Right  now,  in  the  latter 
part  of  February,  the  drive  has  begun 
to  get  in  spring  crops  and  especially 
to  get  land  ready  for  cotton. 

Goofl  Food  Again 

What  really  made  the  hit  with  me 
when  I  got  here  was  the  farm  food. 
Never  before  in  my  life  have  I  fully 
appreciated  the  tremendous  difference 
in  the  quality  of  food  which  is  avail¬ 
able  to  us  on  farms  in  the  Northeast 
compared  with  what  non-farmers  (even 
the  well-to-do)  must  get  along  on. 

For  the  entire  period  I  was  ill — on 
good  trains,  in  a  first  class  hotel  and 
a  well-managed  hospital — 1  did  not 
have  real  cream  in  my  coffee  on  a 
single  morning,  nor  was  I  served  a 
really  fresh  egg  for  breakfast. 

Most  of  the  supposedly  fresh  veget¬ 
ables  I  ate  had  had  the  life  beaten  out 
of  them  by  the  vicissitudes  of  harvest¬ 
ing,  storage,  transportation  and  cook¬ 
ing.  As  for  butter,  during  the  entire 
six  weeks  all  I  saw  at  any  one  meal 
was  a  sliver  about  the  size  and  thick¬ 
ness  of  a  quarter. 

I  am  perfectly  sure  that  just  the 
change  in  diet  1  have  experienced  since 
I  got  back  to  a  little  Jersey-Guernsey 
cow,  a  flock  of  Black  Minorcas  and  a 
freezer  full  of  farm-raised  meats,  fruits 
and  vegetables  is  the  best  doctoring  I 
have  experienced. 

Dairyman’s  Problem 

Aided  and  abetted  by  some  segments 
of  the  dairy  industry,  the  eating  places 
of  America  have  just  about  removed 
butterfat  from  their  tables.  I  rather 
suspect  that  if  cream  is  to  be  put  back 
on  public  tables  we  dairy  farmers  are 
going  to  have  to  do  the  job  ourselves. 

I  am  not  sure  but  what  we  shall 
have  to  go  into  the  eating  place  busi¬ 
ness  with  pace-setting  cooperatives  if 
we  are  to  make  whole  milk,  cream  and 
butter  available  to  the  traveling  public. 
This  same  thought  goes  for  strictly 
fresh  table  eggs. 

In  some  way  we  must  refresh  the 
memories  of  millions  of  people  about 
how  cream  and  butter  and  strictly 
fresh  eggs  taste. 

Mess  of  Pottage 

Now  in  writing  this  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  there  are  many  families  on 
Northeast  dairy  farms  who  never  save 
out  enough  milk  to  give  the  children 
what  they  should  have  to  drink  or  to 
have  enough  left  over  for  cream  and 
skim  milk  and  cottage  cheese  to  bal¬ 
ance  off  the  oleo  on  the  table. 

This  selling  of  the  last  ounce  of  the 
finest  food  on  earth  so  as  to  get  money 
to  buy  some  cheap  substitutes  without 
comparable  nutritional  values  does  not 
make  sense. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen 
Northeast  dairymen  eliminate  tuber¬ 
culosis  from  their  herds.  I  have  seen 
them  get  Bang’s  disease  under  control 
and  with  the  help  of  a  sympathetic 
state  administration  begin  a  realistic 
attack  on  mastitis. 

Over  a  period  of  30  years  I  have 
watched  the  cows  and  hens  of  the 
Northeast  being  fed  more  and  more 


scientifically. 

I  am  sure  the  same  foresight  and 
common  sense  which  have  prevailed  in 
taking  care  of  Northeastern  livestock 
will  be  applied  progressively  to  the 
feeding  of  Northeastern  farm  families. 
Let’s  revive  the  old  slogan  of  “a  can 
of  milk  per  person  per  month.” 

Professor  Robert’s 
Testimony 

I  have  been  reading  the  autobiogra¬ 
phy  of  Professor  Isaac  Phillip  Roberts, 
the  first  dean  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  Describing 
the  conditions  under  which  he  was 
brought  up  in  the  Finger  Lakes  region 
of  New  York  State,  Dr.  Roberts  wrote: 


These  pictures  were  sent  me  by  Martin 
Jewert  of  Chaffee,  N.  Y.  They  show  the 
pen  stable  and  milking  barns  equipped 
with  stationary  stools  which  were  built 
on  the  Jewert  farm  last  summer.  Note  the 
economical  roof,  the  high  ceiling  and  the 
clean  cows.  The  hayrack  holds  enough  for 
24  hours.  Mr.  Jewert  writes:  "To  say  the 
least,  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  system 
thus  far  .  .  .  We  sure  like  our  stationary 
stools." 


“In  that  cellar  of  ours  was  cow  butter, 
apple  butter  and  buttermilk;  great 
jars  of  snow  white  lard,  a  jar  of  sau¬ 
sage  packed  in  lard  for  summer  use, 
and  June  butter  in  stone  crocks;  a  keg 
of  maple  syrup  made  at  the  close  of 
the  run  when  granulation  ceases;  and 
a  barrel  full  of  great  cakes  of  tallow. 
There  were  always,  too,  twenty  or 
more  six-quart  pans  of  milk,  some  of 
which  was  served  at  every  meal  with 
the  cream  stirred  in.” 

Professor  Roberts  then  goes  on  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that  the  success 
of  the  pioneers  who  moved  west  and 
settled  this  great  country  of  ours  was 
due  largely  to  their  superior  physiques 
ivhich  in  turn  traced  back  to  the  food 
on  which  they  had  been  raised. 

Reasoning  further  he  wrote:  “We 
have  not  yet  realized  how  profoundly 
food  supply  and  demand  have  affected 
our  national  life,  nor  how  they  are 
destined  to  affect  us  in  the  future.” 
Mind  you,  this  was  written  about  1905 
following  Professor  Roberts’  retire¬ 
ment  in  1903  from  his  professorship  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell. 

HIGH  AND  DRY 

During  the  last  few  years  I  have 
become  pretty  familiar  with  the  state 
of  New  Mexico.  My  six  weeks’  stay  in 
another  Southwestern  state — Arizona — 
however,  gave  me  a  new  slant  on  it. 
I  see  New  Mexico  now  as  a  high  and 
dry  state. 

For  example,  here  at  Roswell  the 
elevation  is  close  to  4,000  feet.  Albu¬ 
querque,  200  miles  away,  is  a  mile 
high.  Santa  Fe,  about  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  here,  is  at  7,000  to  8,000 
feet  elevation.  In  fact,  about  the  low¬ 
est  spot  I  can  find  in  the  state  has  an 
altitude  of  2,500  feet. 

When  these  elevations  are  compared 
with  those  we  are  familiar  with  in  the 
Northeast,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
effect  they  have  on  New  Mexico 
weather,  particularly  in  moderating  the 
heat  which  might  be  expected  from  the 
southerly  location  of  the  state  and  its 
almost  perpetual  sunshine. 

In  Arizona,  in  the  Salt  River  Valley, 
the  elevation  gets  down  to  around 
3,000  feet.  This,  together  with  the 
fact  that  Arizona  is  nearer  the  West 
Coast,  accounts  for  the  palm  trees 
which  grow  freely  in  many  parts  of  the 
state  and  the  citrus  fruit  which  can  be 


produced  in  some  of  its  areas. 

Some  idea  of  how  dry  it  is  in  the 
Southwest,  where  often  it  doesn’t  rain 
a  drop  in  months  and  where  the  an¬ 
nual  rainfall  gets  down  in  spots  to  as 
low  as  6  inches,  can  be  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  since  I  arrived  in  Arizona 
on  the  morning  of  Jan.  9,  I  have  not 
seen  either  a  drop  of  rain  or  a  flake 
of  snow.  This  is  being  written  on 
Feb.  24. 

SOUTHWEST  PEN 
STABEES 

I  am  just  beginning  to  tumble  to  a 
fact  which  I  have  observed  but  haven’t 
grasped  as  I  have  traveled  through 
this  area  during  recent  years.  This  is 
the  real  home  of  pen  stables. 

In  fact,  while  I  have  seen  thousands 
of  dairy  cattle  and  for  the  most  part 
good  ones,  too,  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
cowbarn  other  than  a  cheaply  con¬ 
structed  milk  stable  in  which  cows  are 
cheld  only  long  enough  to  be  fed  their 
grain  and  milked.  Cows  are  always  on 
pasture  or  confined  in  pens.  I  haven’t 
seen  a  pen  bedded. 

Within  sight  of  where  I  am  now 
sitting  is  a  little  crossbred  Jersey- 
Guernsey  cow.  She  is  so  old  that  the 
wrinkles  are  running  off  the  ends  of 
her  horns,  yet  she  is  milking  nearly 
40  pounds  a  day  of  very  rich  milk, 
after  being  fresh  a  couple  of  months. 
The  pen  in  which  this  little  cow  is  con¬ 
fined  may  have  cost  as  much  as  $5.00 
for  labor  and  material,  yet  in  it  she 
has  lasted  for  years.  She  is  perfectly 


healthy  and  producing  well. 

When  I  look  out  at  this  cow  in  her 
cheap  pen,  the  investing  of  $300  to  $500 
just  to  house  a  cow  in  the  Northeast 
doesn’t  seem  like  a  very  sound  propo¬ 
sition  to  me. 

Because  the  pastured  or  penned 
cows  have  to  be  moved  anyway  at 
milking  time,  the  Southwest  is  the  im¬ 
mediate  great  market  for  combine 
milkers  and  elevated  milking  stalls. 
I’ve  found  out  that  Southwest  dairy¬ 
men  don’t  like  “stoop  milking”  any 
better  than  do  their  brothers  in  the 
Northeast. 

SHIFT  TO  CORN  SIUAGE 

From  what  we  hear  over  the  radio 
and  read  in  the  papers,  the  Northeast 
had  a  real  old-fashioned  winter  during 
February.  I  can  imagine  that  this 
severe  weather  has  at  times  made  get¬ 
ting  around  rather  difficult  and  that  it 
has  taken  its  toll  of  milk  production. 

At  any  rate,  only  occasional  bits  of 
news  have  filtered  through  about  how 
my  own  leased  dairy  herd  is  doing.  I 
have  heard,  however,  that  when  this 
herd  of  50  milkers  was  switched  from 
first  class  grass  silage  to  excellent 
corn  silage  it  dropped  about  5  per  cent 
in  production. 

When  I  get  back  home,  one  of  the 
first  things  I  want  to  check  on  is  the 
condition  of  the  young  stock  which 
has  been  wintered  almost  entirely  on 
grass  silage.  If  it  is  as  good  as  I  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  be,  I  am  going  to  stop  worry¬ 
ing  about  making  dry  hay  in  the  future. 
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to  protect  livestock 
and  poultry  from  goiter 
and  related  conditions 

IODINE  is  widely  recognized  as 
essential  to  the  proper  nutrition 
of  livestock  and  poultry. 

Farm  animals  —  just  like 
human  beings  —  require  iodine 
in  their  diet.  Only  a  small 
amount  is  required,  but  if  it  is 
lacking,  goiter  may  result. 

In  goiter  areas,  iodine  is  a 
“must”.  In  other  areas,  it  is  a 
wise  precaution. 

So  insist  on  iodine  in  the 
feed  you  buy.  It  probably  is  in¬ 
cluded,  but  don’t  take  chances. 
Ask  your  dealer  when  you  order 
to  make  sure. 

FREE  BOOK:  Write  for  "The  Place  of 
Iodine  in  the  Nutrition  of  Farm  Animals.” 


120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  I,  III. 


Here’s  good  news — 

HARDER  SILOS 

are  now  available 


Yes,  once  more  you  can  get  a 
HARDER — the  silo  that’s  built  right, 
the  silo  that  assures  minimum  spoil¬ 
age  with  a  minimum  of  maintenance 
trouble  and  expense.  Stronger,  more 
rigid,  more  air-tight.  Patented  con¬ 
tinuous  door  front. 

The  Harder  Silo  has  many  special 
exclusive  features  that  make  it  the 
most  desirable  silo 
to  own,  the  most 
satisfactory  and  con¬ 
venient  to  use.  More 
than  50  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  silo  design, 
manufacture  and 
erection  can 
be  a  big  help 
Write  or 
phone  for  fur¬ 
ther  informa¬ 
tion.  Specify 
size  desired. 

Don't  wait — 
act  today! 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  A,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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BUZZARD 


A  THE  CHOICE  FROM  EVERY  ANGLE/ 

v  iff  ®aves  Time  and  Labor — handles  any  crop — 
'£/(•»  elevates  anywhere  at  any  angle.  Blizzard's 
*  -  many  exclusive  features  mean 

simple,  trouble-free  operation. 
Write  for  free  catalog.  Grass 
Silage  booklet. 

BLIZZARD  Wig.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 


CANVAS  COVERS 

ATWOOD'S 


For  samples  and  price  lists 
At  bargain  prices.  Write 

92  Washington  St. 
Binshamtjn,  N.  Y. 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  1*  COSLINE. 


IS  HE  BONDED? 

The  New  York  State  Law  requires 
that  any  person  or  company  that 
handles  farm  products  on  commission 
within  the  State  of  New  York  must 
obtain  a  license  and  furnish  a  bond. 
From  your  point  of  view  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  be  sure  that  the  person  who  is 
handling  your  products  on  commission 
has  obeyed  the  law  and  that  he  is  li¬ 
censed  and  bonded.  In  the  case  of  a 
licensed  and  bonded  commission  mer¬ 
chant  who  fails,  the  bond  is  used  to 
pay  New  York  State  farmers  who  have 
consigned  produce  to  him  and  for 
which  they  have  not  received  payment. 

Each  year  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  Albany,  New 
York,  publishes  a  list  of  commission 
merchants  that  are  licensed.  You  can 
get  a  copy  of  the  list  by  writing  to  the 
above  address. 

—  a. a.  — 

DOWN  PAYMENT 

"I  ordered  some  shoes  from  a  salesman 
and  gave  him  a  down  payment.  They  were 
not  satisfactory  and  I  sent  them  back, 
but  the  refund  was  for  less  money  than 
I  had  paid  out.” 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  First, 
the  down  payment  you  gave  the  agent 
was  his  commission.  The  company  says 
the  agent  will  refund  this  part  of  what 
the  subscriber  paid,  but  as  yet,  he  has 
not  done  it,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to 
force  him  to  do  so.  Second,  there  are 
the  transportation  charges  which  the 
company  deducted  when  they  made  the 
refund. 

—  a. a.  — 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
REGISTRATION 

From  New  York  State  Headquar¬ 
ters  of  Selective  Service  at  Albany 
comes  a  reminder  that  all  male  citizens 
are  still  required  to  register  with  Se¬ 
lective  Service  when  they  reach  their 
eighteenth  birthday.  Also  required  to 
register  are  male  aliens  residing  in 
this  country  who  are  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  sixty-five. 

Brigadier  General  Ames  T.  Brown, 
New  York  State  Director  of  Selective 
Service,  says  registration  is  very 
simple.  Any  registrant  can  register  at 
any  local  Board  office  and  his  registra¬ 
tion  card  will  be  forwarded  to  his  own 
Board. 

—  A  .a.  — 

MISLEADING 

“I  received  a  letter  from  National  In- 
teritance  Service  of  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  that  enclosed  a  list  of  questions 
for  me  to  answer.  I  am  curious  to  know 
what  it  is  all  about.” 

The  National  Inheritance  Service  is 
not  what  the  title  might  indicate, 
namely,  someone  who  is  looking  for  an 
individual  to  share  in  some  estate.  We 
are  advised  they  are  engaged  in  the 
business  of  collecting  addresses  wanted 
by  collection  agencies. 

Usually  the  outfit  can  decide  from 
the  answers  given  whether  or  not  the 
person  who  answers  the  questionnaire 
is  the  one  they  are  looking  for.  If  they 
decide  it  is  the  right  person,  naturally 
the  collection  agency  goes  ahead  and 
tries  to  collect  the  bill. 


—  A.A.  — 

The  Service  Bureau  is  anxious  to 
learn  the  address  of  Mr.  F.  G.  (or  A. 
G.)  Cross,  whose  former  address  we 
believe  is  in  or  about  Plymouth,  New 
Hampshire.  If  any  subscriber  knows 
of  this  man’s  address,  we  would  great¬ 
ly  appreciate  the  information. 
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You’re  mighty  proud  of  those  young  |  '  ”J5 

calves  as  you  notice  their  straight  jfc  •.?. 5  POSTPAID  5-POUND  ;; 
backs  and  well-developed  bodies.  **  PACKAGE 


They’re  alert  and  full  of  vigor. 


Chances  are  you  fed  their  mothers 
carefully  while  in  calf,  particularly 
during  the  dry  period— fed  well-bal¬ 
anced  rations  containing  plenty  of 
calcium,  phosphorus  and  vitamin  D. 


Growing  calves  also  need  vitamin  D. 
For  this  vitamin  with  calcium  and 
phosphorus  helps  develop  the  strong, 
healthy  bodies  that  stand  up  under 
long,  heavy  production. 


In  fact,  all  four-footed  farm  animals 
—unborn  young  to  mature  animals— 
benefit  from  plenty  of  vitamin  D! 


Fleischmann’s  Irradiated  Dry  Yeast 
is  a  rich,  economical  source  of  vita¬ 
min  D.  To  make  sure  the  animals  on 
your  farm  get  plenty  of  this  essential 
vitamin,  look  for  the  words  “Irradi¬ 
ated  Dry  Yeast”  on  the  feed  tag  when 
you  buy. 


D°  [D)  ©  yp 


If  you  can’t  obtain  feeds,  concentrates  or 
minerals  containing  Fleischmann’s  Irradiated 
Dry  Yeast,  ask  your  dealer  for  FIDY  Or 
send  for  the  5-pound  postpaid  package 
($3.95  in  U.S.A.)  .  Contains  enough  vitamin 
D  for  6  calves  and  8  dairy  cows  for  a  year 
or  40  pigs  to  market  size  and  6  brood  sows 
for  a  year.  Feeding  directions  on  each  pack¬ 
age.  Address  Desk  AA-3-I5,  Strong  Cobb 
Division  of  Standard  Brands  Incorpo¬ 
rated,  Agricultural  Department,  595  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

FREE  BOOKLET— Send  today  for  your  free 
copy  of  “Importance  of  Vitamin  D  for  the 
Entire  Dairy  Herd.”  Address  as  above. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


May  Keep  You  From 
Losing  Your  Farm 


EACH  year  more  than  five  and  one-half  million  people  are  injured  on  America’s 
farms.  And  if  you  are  held  liable  in  a  serious  accident  it  might  cost  }rou  your 
farm! 

But,  you  don’t  have  to  worry  if  you  have  COMPLETE  PROTECTION 
against  all  claims  through  the  Grange  Farm  Liability  PACKAGE  POLICY. 
In  one  policy  it  provides  complete  three-way  coverage: 


(1)  Includes  all  farm  operations! 
Protects  you  from  damage  suits  from 
your  hired  man  or  the  public.  (2) 
Covers  all  personal  activities  of  the 
farm  family.  (3)  Provides  medical 
payments  coverage  for  employees  and 
the  public. 

Remember,  you  need  all  three  to 
protect  yourself  against  property 
tlamage  and  bodily  injury  claims  that 
might  bankrupt  you. 

Don’t  take  this  needless  risk.  Get 
COMPLETE  PROTECTION  with 


the  Grange  PACKAGE  POLICY.  It 
is  especially  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  New  York  State  farmers. 
You’ll  get  the  following  extra  benefits 
too: 

SUBSTANTIAL  DIVIDEND  SAVING 

— over  $5,500,000  has  already  been 
returned  to  Grange  Insurance  policy 
holders. 

FARMER  CONTROL  — backed  by 
both  the  National  and  New  York 
State  Grange. 


National,  Grange 

MUTUAL  FIRE 

LIABILITY  ★  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  COMPANY 

Home  Office :  Keene,  New  Hampshire 
State  Office: 

State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

maTT 

COUPON 

today 


National  Grange  Mutual  Liability  Co. 

Dept.  AA  7,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  Cornell  Bulletin  on  Farm 
Liability  and  tell  me  how  I  can  save  real  money 
under  the  Grange  Insurance  Program.  I  am  parti¬ 
cularly  interested  in 

(  )  Farm  Liability  PACKAGE  POLICY 
(  )  Automobile  Insurance 

Name - - - . 

Address . . . . - . — . 
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JOIN  AND  SUPPORT  YOUR  FARM  ORGANIZATIONS 


g, 

York 

ether. 


“Dairy  farmers  have  a  big  job  ahead  of  them,”  says  William 
T.  Jones  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  a  life-long  member  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League.  “The  demand  for  fluid  milk  here  in  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed  has  increased  37  per  cent  since  1941.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  cows  is  on  the  way  down  as  is  the 
number  of  men  working  on  dairy  farms,  and  we  members  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  feel  an  obligation  to  supply  consumers  with 


“Producing  all  the  milk  needed  by  the  millions  of  consumers 
in  this  vast  milk  shed  is  a  gigantic  job  under  the  best  conditions,” 
Bill  Jones  points  out,  “but  to..do  it  when  milk  prices  are  falling 
below  the  cost  of  production  isdiext  to  impossible.  The  costs  for 
feed,  labor  and  machinery  are  up  from  14  to  25  per  cent  over 
last  year,  yet  the  cuts  in  the  milk  price  have  completely  ignored 
these  rising  costs.  As  League  President  Henry  H.  Rathbun  has 
said,  ‘selfish  and  destructive  interests  that  are  forcing  down  milk 
prices  may  succeed  in  setting  in  motion  forces  that  will  eventually 
bring  economic  distress  to  the  Nation’s  whole  economy’.” 

“The  Dairymen’s  League  has  always  been  the  most  effective 
means  of  presenting  the  dairy  farmers’  case  and  then  working  to 
get  what  we  dairymen  need,”  states  Mr.  Jones.  “Today  we  can¬ 
not  stand  a  great  drop  in  the  price  of  milk  and  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  all  that  is  needed.  I  believe  that  the  League  offers  the 
strongest  support  we  dairy  farmers  have.  We  must  back  our 
own  organization  —  the  Dairymen’s  League  —  if  we  expect  it 
to  get  results.” 

The  26,000  members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  are  working 
to  obtain  two  things:  A  better  standard  of  living  for  North¬ 
eastern  farmers,  and  a  milk  supply  that  will  give  consumers 
all  the  milk  they  need.  Neither  of  these  can  be  obtained  un¬ 
less  farmers  receive  a  milk  price  that  will  cover  their  costs  of 
production. 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 


PUBLISHED  TWICE  A  MONTH 


APRIL  5,  1947 
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LADING  CLOVER 


IDO  NOT  own  a  plow  and  I  have  no  in¬ 
tention  of  buying  one.  I  own  no  cultivat¬ 
or,  cultipacker  or  corn  planter.  We  began 
putting  up  grass  silage  in  1936,  and  for 
five  years  our  cows  never  ate  a  spear  of  hay. 
They  were  the  best  lot  of  cattle  we  ever 
raised — heavy  producers  with  big  middles  and 
nice  udders  and  nearly  free  from  udder  and 
breeding  trouble.  At  the  peak  of  production 
during  the  war  period,  we  produced  in  a  year 
over  100,000  lbs.  of  milk  from  70  cows,  15 
/ 

Bi i  S.  X.  $  TIM  SOX 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y Dairy  Farmer 


This  group  of  Craigy 
Burn  Farm  Ayrshires 
won  the  "Get  of  Sire" 
class  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse 
two  years  in  succession. 


^  S.  N.  Stimson,  the  author,  whose  farm 
is  near  Spencer,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 


The  barn  at  Craigy  Burn  Farm  which 
has  been  remodeled  to  carry  hens,  and 
the  two  silos  erected  to  hold  grass  silage 


filling  the  first  week  in  June.  After  we  start, 
we  put  in  at  least  one  load  every  day  regard¬ 
less  of  weather.  This  is  necessary  to  avoid 
moldy  streaks  in  the  silo.  If  a  field  of  grass 
looks  like  it  is  going  to  get  too  mature,  we 
turn  the  cattle  in  to  hold  it  back.  We  can 
pasture  every  field  on  the  farm  but  one,  and 
we  clip  quite  a  percentage  of  our  pasture  for 
silage. 

Timothy,  if  cut  when  or  before  it  heads, 
will  produce  excellent  results,  but  we  find 
timothy  and  Ladino  our  best  bet.  One  pound 
of  Ladino  per  acre  and  enough  timothy  to 
get  an  even  distribution  is  sufficient  on  our 
farm.  Our  soil  has  long  since  had  enough  lime. 

A  Heavy  Feeder 


Four  hundred  pounds  of  20%  superphos¬ 
phate  will  help  the  stand  get  established.  Go 
easy  the  first  year  on  manure,  or  Ladino  will 
not  stand  the  competition.  After  that,  ten 
tons  of  chicken  manure  or  fifteen  tons  of  cow 
manure  will  keep  the  crop  improving  and  will 
give  one  to  seven  cuttings  a  year,  depending 
on  weather  conditions.  We  cut  our  poultry 
range  seven  times  one  year  and  the  loader 
handled  each  cutting,  but  with  difficulty  be¬ 
cause  of  the  softness  of  the  product.  Ladino 
is  a  heavy  feeder  and  its  survival  depends  or 
early  and  frequent  cutting  so  the  competing 
plants  cannot  get  the  upper  hand. 

After  ten  years  of  climbing  off  and  on  a 
mower,  we  have  learned  a  few  things.  We  try 
and  do  our  cutting  when  the  wind  is  blowing. 
Whenever  the  air  is  moving,  we  stop  every¬ 
thing  and  cut  all  we  can  handle  before  it  gets 
too  dry.  Ladino  cuts  just  as  hard  on  a  hot, 
muggy  afternoon  as  it  does  in  the  rain. 
Young  four-weeks-old  Ladino  cuts  easily, 
but  after  that,  more  and  more  of  it  matures 
and  joins  previous  accumulations  on  the 
ground.  By  using  rock  guards  and  a  power 
mower,  cutting  very  ( Turn  to  page  25) 


purebred  cows  for  sale,  16  tons  of  poultry 
meat,  kept  4,000  laying  hens  and  packed 
1,410  cases  of  eggs. 

Let’s  go  back  to  1921  and  see  how  this  came 
about.  In  that  year  I  started  on  these  thin 
acres  and  the  first  year  we  harvested  eight 
loads  of  daisies,  paint  brush  and  quack. 
We  started  a  four-year  rotation  of  corn,  oats, 
and  alfalfa  for  two  years  and  were  among  the 
first  in  the  valley  to  have  alfalfa.  This  worked 
out  well  during  the  1920’s  and  we  wound  up 
by  wintering  70  head  of  cattle  and  selling 
about  50  tons  of  hay  a  year. 

Saving  Labor 

Then  came  the  depression.  Fixed  charges 
were  the  same,  and  with  reduced  income  we 
had  to  do  something  and  do  it  quick.  We 
began  to  add  poultry  and  convert  barn  space 
into  quarters  for  poultry.  That  used  up  our 
hay  storage,  and,  as  I  never  liked  to  sell  hay, 
I  built  my  first  50xl4-foot  silo.  It  wasn’t 
enough,  and  the  next  year  we  built  the  mate 
to  it. 

To  save  labor,  we  put  all  our  acres  into 
Ladino  and  timothy.  Alfalfa  couldn’t  stand 
the  competition  and  disappeared.  Then  we 
went  after  the  pasture.  We  removed  thorn 


apples,  boulders  and  stumps,  and  leveled 
cradle  knolls.  We  put  on  2  tons  of  lime,  400 
pounds  of  superphosphate,  10  loads  of  man¬ 
ure  and  1  pound  of  Ladino  clover  seed  to  the 
acre.  We  wound  up  with  three  acres  of  build¬ 
ings,  42  acres  of  planted  trees,  54  acres  of  im¬ 
proved  pasture  and  60  acres  of  permanent 
hay.  We  clipped  all  the  pasture  every  year. 

With  3500  laying  hens  and  about  70  head 
of  cattle,  we  now  manure  every  acre  of  per¬ 
manent  hay  and  pasture  at  least  once  a  year, 
and  to  each  load  of  manure  we  add  100 
pounds  of  superphosphate.  Our  stands  do 
not  run  out,  the  oldest  having  been  in  eight 
years.  Feed  Ladino  and  it  will  stay. 

Grass  silage  is  the  most  economical  crop 
to  produce  and  harvest  in  the  Northeast. 
There  is  no  secret  to  making  grass  silage.  Mo¬ 
lasses,  acid,  corn  meal  or  what  have  you  as 
preservatives  are  merely  propaganda.  In  my 
opinion,  the  necessity  for  wilting  to  a  definite 
moisture  content  is  also  “bunkum.”  Grass 
silage  is  what  the  name  implies,  a  silage  made 
from  grass,  not  hay  or  weeds.  The  higher  the 
protein  content,  the  better  the  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  There  is  more  danger  of  grass  being 
wilted  too  much  than  of  water  running  out 

of  it,  but  if  it  is  too 
wet,  it  makes  us 
handle  too  many 
tons  of  water.  A 
tight  pack  with 
minimum  leakage  is 
the  main  objective. 

Good  silos,  con¬ 
crete  or  tile,  suit  us 
best  and  we  start 


Oats 

i 

Good  Seed  and  Early  Planting — The  Key  To  Bigger  Yields 


Oats  fit  particularly  well  into  the  pattern  of  Northeastern  agriculture. 

They  are  the  highest  yielding  small  grain  that  can  be  sown  in  the 
spring.  They  make  an  excellent  companion  crop  for  seeding  land  to  hay 
and  pasture.  As  feed,  oats  can  be  used  for  all  classes  of  livestock.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  oats  work  well  in  most  rotations  and  provide  top  quality  bedding  for 
Northeastern  livestock.  Last  year  more  than  750-thousand  tons  of  oats 
were  raised  by  Northeastern  farmers,  nearly  twice  the  tonnage  of  wheat 
the  next  most  important  grain  crop.  New  York  State  had  an  average  yield 
of  40  bushels  per  acre,  New  Jersey  32  bushels  per  acre,  Pennsylvania  35 
bushels.  Thus,  the  oats  grown  in  G.L.F.  territory  contribute  a  tremendous 
amount  of  livestock  feed  and  rank  among  the  most  important  Northeast¬ 
ern  crops. 

More  Oats  Per  Acre 

Oats  are  a  cool  season  crop.  The  earlier  they  are  planted  the  better  are 
their  chances  of  producing  a  high  yield.  Many  authorities  feel  that  late 
planting  cuts  oat  yields  more  than  any  other  one  thing.  Another  thing  that 
Northeastern  farmers  can  do  to  help  grow  more  oats  per  acre  is  to  plant 
clean,  adapted,  productive  seed :  oats  that  are  free  from  weeds,  and  var¬ 
ieties  that  are  especially  well  adapted  to  Northeastern  growing  conditions. 
Keeping  the  seeding  rate  down  to  a  bushel  and  a  half  per  acre  and  never 
more  than  two  bushels  will  help  prevent  lodging  and  will  give  just  as 
heavy  yields  of  oats  as  heavier  seeding. 

Treated  Oats  for  Greater  Yields 

Extensive  tests  show  that  oat  yields  are  increased  when  the  seed  is 
treated.  All  G.L.F.  seed  oats  have  been  treated  with  formaldehyde  to 
control  smut,  except  the  variety  Vicland  which  has  been  treated  with  New 
Improved  Ceresan  to  control  both  smut  and  Helminthosporium,  a  blight 


which  struck  some  varieties  of  oats  throughout  the  country  last  year. 
Farmers  who  use  their  own  oat  seed  should  treat  it  with  New  Improved 
Ceresan  to  insure  good  oat  yields. 

Adapted  Seed  Oats  for  Northeastern  Farms 

The  G.L.F.  Seed  Service  offers  Northeastern  farmers  several  varieties 
of  oats  this  year.  All  of  them  are  adapted  to  Northeastern  growing  condi¬ 
tions.  The  long  experience  of  G.L.F.  in  obtaining  high  quality  seed  for 
farmers  in  this  section  of  the  country  enables  them  to  provide  heavy 
weight  oats  with  big  plump  seeds  of  the  varieties  that  grow  best  in  our 
climate  at  a  most  reasonable  handling  cost.  Northeastern  farmers  can  be 
assured  that  the  seed  oats  supplied  by  G.L.F.  are  clean,  productive,  and 
adapted  to  Northeastern  growing  conditions. 


Known  Origin  Seed  for  Top  Quality  Hay  and  Pasture 

When  seeding  land  to  pasture  and  hay  this  spring,  use  the  best 
grass  seed  you  can  obtain.  The  cost  of  the  most  expensive  seed  is  very 
small  as  compared  with  the  total  cost  of  preparing  and  fertilizing  the 
land.  On  the  other  hand,  a  field  can  be  properly  fertilized,  limed  and 
fitted  and  if  the  seed  is  poor  in  quality  the  total  job  may  well  be  a 
failure. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  high-quality  seed  of  known  origin  that 
is  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil  on  which  it  is  to  be  sown.  The 
G.L.F.  Seed  Service  pioneered  in  furnishing  that  kind  of  seed  to 
Northeastern  farmers.  Long  experience  enables  G.L.F.  to  buy,  pro¬ 
cess  and  handle  adapted  seed  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

♦  ^ 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.  —  The  cooperative 
York ,  New  Jersey  and  northern  Pennsylvania — 


owned  and  controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New 

OFFICES,  TERRACE  HILL,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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Bulk  Feed 

fotne  f&utt 


By  E.  I.  ROBERTSON 

Cornell  University 


O  LIFT,  no  walk,  no  carry,’ 


might  well  be  the  slogan  for  the 
farm  delivery  of  bulk  feed  recently 
started  by  E.  T.  Van  Buren  and  Sons, 


^  Ralph  Gould,  Hobart, 
filling  the  feed  cart  at  the 
chute  leading  from  feed 
bin.  With  four  feed  carts 
and  two  lines  of  cows,  45 
milking  and  40  dry  cows, 
he  uses  one  cart  on  each 
side  for  his  own  ground 
oats  and  corn  for  the  dry 
cows. 

Unloading  the  feed  into 
the  bin  on  Frank  B.  Stur- 
gess  farm,  Hobart,  re¬ 
quired  about  10  minutes. 
Even  if  the  truck  is  not  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  opening  to 
the  feed  bin,  only  a  short 
time  is  required  to  shovel 
and  clean  up  after  the 
load  is  dumped. 


Hobart,  N.  Y.  Also,  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  $4.00  a  ton,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  sacked  feed  de¬ 
livered  to  the  farm,  is  a 
mighty  big  advantage  to 
farmers  using  a  lot  of  feed. 

These  feed  men  report 
that  bulk  feed  makes  a 
saving  of  about  two  hours 
in  loading  and  unloading 
five  ton  of  feed.  The  cus¬ 
tomers  find  another  hour 
saved  in  untying  bags  and 
dumping  the  feed  into  the 
bin,  plus  the  saving  by 
preventing  losses  due  to 
sack  damage. 

Bulk  feed  delivery  to 
dairymen  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  in  volume  since 
the  practice  was  started 
in  December,  1946.  Arthur 
Van  Buren  says  he  got 
the  idea  from  talking  to 
another  feed  man  and  from  studying 
the  delivery  of  coal  which  they  handle. 
During  February,  1947,  the  first  full 
month  that  a  dump  truck  equipped  with 
a  hoist  was  available,  bulk  feed  deliv¬ 
eries  accounted  for  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  volume  of  feed. 


Joe  Kosier,  driver,  says  it  takes  about  20 
minutes  to  load  5  tons  of  feed.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  hopper,  hanging  on  the  feed 
chute,  prevents  separation  of  feed.  Some 
shoveling  is  needed  to  even  the  load  be¬ 
fore  covering  with  canvas  to  prevent 
blowing  and  to  protect  the  feed  from  the 
weather. 


Delivery  of  bulk  feed  requires  a 
sturdy  barn  floor  with  the  feed  bins 
underneath.  The  overshot  barns 
throughout  Delaware  County,  N.  Y., 
are  very  suitable  for  this  type  of  feed 
delivery.  Larger  feeders  have  more  ad¬ 
vantage  in  bulk  delivery,  since  a  full 


load  of  feed  can  be  delivered  each  trip. 
Many  farms  with  the  barn  floor  well 
supported  and  with  feed  bins  under¬ 
neath  can  be  changed  to  permit  the 
delivery  of  bulk  feed.  A  hole  cut  in  the 
floor  into  which  the  feed  is  dumped  is 
all  that  is  needed.  Where  horses  are 
used  in  haying,  the  opening  in  the 
barn  floor  should  be  near  the  edge 
rather  than  the  center  of  the  driveway 
to  prevent  danger  to  the  horses.  How¬ 
ever,  if  haying  is  done  mechanically, 
the  intake  opening  can  be  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  where  it  is  easy  to  get  the  trucks 
over  it  to  allow  the  feed  to  flow  into 
the  bins  by  gravity. 

“That’s  a  lot  easier  than  struggling 
with  bagged  feed,”  was  the  comment 
of  one  of  the  hired  men  as  we  watched 
5  ton  of  dairy  feed  flow  into  the  feed 
bin  on  the  Donald  Gould  farm.  About 
( Continued  on  Page  23) 

^  These  Ayrshires  of  Ralph  Gould  will 
soon  be  eating  feed  handled  mechanic- 
oily  from  the  mill  to  the  cows.  Bulk  feed 
delivery,  feed  chutes  and  feed  cart* 
have  taken  the  "lift,  walk  and  carry" 
out  of  feeding  operations. 


A  mower  that  works  with  any 
tractor  having  standard  A.S.A.E. 
take-off  and  draw  bar.  Quick 
easy  hitch.  Many  unusual  fea¬ 
tures.  Completely  power  oper¬ 
ated.  Cutter  bar  raised  and 
lowered  by  power. 


Designed  to  save 


HIGH  FEEDING  VALUE 


A  side  delivery  rake  that  can 
be  reversed  for  tedding.  Famous 
for  its  self-leveling,  flexible, 
spiral  reel;  patented  double- 
curved  teeth;  quick  shift  wheel 
spacer  and  many  other  desir¬ 
able  features. 


Tender  crinkly  leaves,  rich  in  pro- 
tein  —  bright  natural  color  that 
indicates  vitamin  potency  —  soft 
texture  and  appetizing  iragrance 
—  farmers  know  that  hay  which 
retains  these  characteristics  is  a 
truly  high  grade  feed.  NEW  IDEA 
Haying  Machines  are  specifically 
designed  to  save  more  of  this 
nutritional  bounty  for  your  mow. 


A  cylinder-pushbar  loader  that 
builds  big  high  loads  easily. 
Handles  heaviest  windrows 
without  jamming.  Direct-action 
cylinder;  yielding  closed  deck. 
Picks  up  clean,  saves  valuable 
leaves  and  short  pieces. 


The  remarkable  NEW  IDEA  Trac¬ 
tor  Mower  does  its  job  so  quickly, 
smoothly  and  reliably  that  you 
gain  full  advantage  from  sun¬ 
shine  hours  which  follow  for  cur¬ 
ing.  The  NEW  IDEA  Rake  builds 
its  tall,  fast  drying  windrows  in  a 
way  that  protects  both  leaves  and 
color.  The  NEW  IDEA  Loader 
picks  up  clean,  elevates  without 
threshing  and  delivers  on  the 
load  without  losses. 


If  you  want  better  hay,  as  well  as 
machines  that  have  a  reputation 
for  giving  you  better  service,  con¬ 
sult  your  local  NEW  IDEA  dealer. 


A  modern,  rubber  fired,  all 
steel  wagon,  extremely  useful 
for  haying  and  other  field  and 
road  hauling.  Easily  adapted 
for  practically  any  style  box, 
bed  or  load.  Strong,  safe, 
handy,  light  running. 


Or  write  direct  to  our  Coldwater 
office  for  free  descriptive  literature. 


ew  Idea 

Equipment  Company 

Factories:  Coldwater,  Ohio  - —  Sandwich,  Illinois 
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THE  EDITORIAL  PACE 


TROUBLE  I IV  THE  MILK  BUSINESS 

AIRYMEN  are  rightly  worried  over  the  rapidly 
increasing  costs  of  milk  production  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  government,  representing  consumers 
for  lower  priced  milk. 

Wages  for  farm  labor  are  the  highest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  agriculture,  and  a  day  or  two  before  this 
was  written,  I  found  that  in  a  certain  community  a 
20%  dairy  ration  was  selling  at  $88  a  ton.  The 
chief  reason  for  this  increase  in  the  price  of  feed  is 
the  government  plan  of  exporting  grain. 

In  almost  all  of  the  milk  sheds  now  there  are 
marketing  agreements  or  orders.  In  the  New  York 
milk  shed  the  order  worked  well  at  first,  but,  as 
I  pointed  out  in  the  last  issue,  the  order  is  no  longer- 
working  because  the  government  has  taken  over  and 
dairymen  and  their  organizations  have  little  to  say 
about  its  provisions.  When  hearings  are  held,  the 
government  representatives  listen  to  plenty  of  testi¬ 
mony  (which  costs  dairymen  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  provide)  and  then  go  back  to  Washington 
and  amend  the  milk  marketing  order  without  too 
much  regard  to  evidence  furnished  by  the  farmers 

Now,  let’s  illustrate  the  above  statements  by  the 
present  milk  situation.  The  New  York  milk  mar¬ 
keting  order  has  badly  needed  amendments  for  a 
long  time  to  give  dairymen  prices  more  in  accord 
with  the  costs  of  production,  but  hearings  were  de¬ 
layed  and  delayed  and  were  not  finally  started  until 
the  week  of  March  17,  too  late  to  u  the  amended 
order  to  determine  the  prices  for  spring  milk.  So  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  arbitrarily  set  the  price  of 
Class  I  milk  for  April  at  $4.58,  which  will  give  a 
blended  price  to  producers  of  less  than  $4.00  a  hun¬ 
dred  for  April,  far  below  the  rising  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion.  This  will  lead  to  vast  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  almost  all  dairymen,  and  already  there  is 
plenty  of  strike  talk.  A  strike  by  dairymen  selling 
to  the  New  Orleans  market  under  a  government 
marketing  agreement  is  in  progress  at  this  writing. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  marketing  order 
are  right.  What  is  needed  is  a  demand,  backed  by 
all  dairymen  and  their  organizations,  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  quit  dominating  the  milk  business.  Hear¬ 
ings  to  amend  the  order  should  be  held  frequently 
and  far  enough  in  advance  so  that  prices  can  be 
determined  in  plenty  of  time.  Unless  both  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  dairymen  can  work  on  such  a 
cooperative  basis,  there  are  certain  to  be  very  bad 
times  ahead  for  all  concerned  in  the  milk  business 

THIS  BILL  SHOULD  NOT  PASS 

NDEFt  THE  high-sounding  name  of  The  Na¬ 
tional  Soil  Fertility  Bill  the  scheme  to  put  the 
Federal  government  into  the  fertilizer  business  has 
been  reintroduced  into  Congress.  While  some  of  the 
radical  provisions  have  been  modified  since  the  bill 
first  came  up  in  Congress  in  1945,  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  still  unnecessary  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  are  contrary  to  the  American  way  of 
doing  business,  and  exceedingly  dangerous  from  a 
free  enterprise  and  social  standpoint. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  construction  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  fertilizer  plant  costing  $9,000,000  at  Mobile, 
Alabama,  and  for  a  test  demonstration  program  to 
cost  $16,000,000  a  year.  At  least  some  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  would  be  given  free  to  certain  farmers  in 
each  county  with  influence  and  pull  enough  with 
the  authorities  to  obtain  the  free  grants  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  * 

It  is  suggested  that  the  large  government-owned 
and  operated  plant  at  Mobile  would  be  sold  at  the 
end  of  five  years.  Who  knows  that  it  really  would 
be?  Did  you  ever  know  government  bureaucrats 
to  give  up  anything  that  they  once  had  their  grip 
on?  Also,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  politicians  cannot  operate  a  business 
as  efficiently  as  private  industry. 

The  scheme  includes  a  plan  for  more  libera]  gov¬ 
ernment  credit  to  cooperatives  handling  fertilizers, 
but  most  of  the  largest  cooperatives  in  the  ferti- 
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lizer  business,  as  well  as  the  old  line  companies,  are 
emphatically  opposed  to  this  plan.  The  cooperative 
leaders  point  out  that  the  fertilizer  industry  is  high¬ 
ly  competitive,  that  this  competition  operates  to 
keep  prices  to  farmers  at  a,  minimum,  and  that  the 
cooperatives  and  private  fertilizer  business  are  and 
have  been  for  many  years  on  their  toes  to  improve 
their  service  and  to  increase  their  business. 

THIS  WILL  NOT  HELP  DAIRYMEN 

CCORDING  to  the  United  Press,  a  $4,000  check 
was  sent  on  March  25  to  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers’  President,  John  L.  Lewis,  by  the  so-called  Unit¬ 
ed  Dairy  Farmers  Division  of  District  50  United 
Mine  Workers  of  Northern  New  York,  with  the 
message  that  the  dairy  farmers  wished  to  “share 
in  the  honor  and  privilege  of  paying  the  $10,000 
fine  which  was  levied  against  John  L.  Lewis  by  the 
Federal  Court  in  connection  with  the  recent  coal 
strike.” 

Dairymen  cannot  be  criticized  for  being  worried 
and  upset  over  the  present  rapidly  rising  costs  of 
milk  production  and  the  lack  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  government  in  providing  a  marketing 
agreement  that  will  give  farmers  'fair  prices.  Never¬ 
theless,  any  dairy  farmer  who  knowingly  contrib¬ 
uted  money  to  John  L.  Lewis,  who  led  a  coal  strike 
last  winter  which  caused  untold  loss  and  suffering 
to  millions  of  innocent  people,  should  give  serious 
consideration  to  his  own  conscience  as  well  as  to 
the  future  welfare  of  his  own  business.  John  L 
Lewis  and  his  associates  have  no  interest  in  dairy¬ 
men  except  to  exploit  them.  No  city  labor  union 
whose  one  chief  interest,  so  far  as  food  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  to  buy  it  at  as  low  a  price  as  possible, 
can  possibly  be  of  any  help  to  dairymen  struggling 
to  get  a  living  price  for  their  product. 

SHOULD  I  PLANT  APPLES? 

N  TALKING  with  western  New  York  apple  grow¬ 
ers,  Jim  Hall,  conducting  our  "What  Do  You 
Think?”  survey,  found  that  small  growers  were 
hesitating  to  plant  apple  trees  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  the  young  trees.  On  the  other  hand,  large 
growers  report  that  the  initial  cost  of  the  tree  is  so 
small,  compared  with  the  entire  cost  of  growing  a 
tree  to  maturity,  that  it  should  not  be  a  limiting 
factor. 

Of  course  the  large  growers  are  right  on  tins 
point.  Whether  or  not  either  a  large  or  small  apple 
grower  plants  more  trees  should  depend  on  whether 
or  not  he  likes  the  apple  business,  understands  it, 
and  wants  to  continue  in  it;  whether  he  is  in  the 
right  section,  with  available  markets,  and  whether 
or  not  he  has  suitable  land. 

TWO  GREAT  BOOKS 

HAVE  two  friends  who  aret  just  about  the  busiest 
men  I  know  and  yet  some  way,  somehow,  they 
find  time  to  follow  their  hobby  of  writing  books. 
One  is  Professor  Harold  Thompson,  a  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  professor  of  English  and  a  nationally  known 
author.  Beyond  any  man  I  know,  Professor  Thomp¬ 
son  has  made  a  contribution  to  American  literature 
by  collecting  and  preserving  American  folklore.  His 
book  “Body,  Boots  &  Britches”  published  by  Lip- 
pincott,  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa.,  and 
sold  in  bookstores,  should  be  read  by  every  Ameri¬ 
can  who  loves  the  warp  and  woof  which  went  into 
the  weaving  of  this  Republic. 

My  other  friend,  Mr.  Sherman  Peer,  is  General 
Counsel  for  the  G.L.F.,  with  all  of  the  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibilities  that  that  implies.  To  find  time  to 
follow  his  hobby  of  writing  on  the  side,  Sherm  gets 
up  long  before  daylight,'  and  in  the  quiet  of  the 
morning  hours  works  on  his  manuscript,  which  has. 


resulted  in  a  great  novel  called  “Sabbatic  Leave.’’ 
This  is  a  story  of  college  life  and  of  the  struggles 
of  a  young  professor  who,  like  all  of  us,  tries  to 
get  some  happiness  out  of  this  difficult  thing  which 
we  call  life. 

If  you  like  to  be  taken  behind  the  scenes  of 
campus  life,  if  you  like  to  attend  a  vivid  murder 
trial  as  it  is  narrated  by  a  lawyer  who  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about,  or  if  you  just  want  to  read  a 
good  book,  you  will  like  “Sabbatic  Leave”  by  Sher¬ 
man  Peer,  published  by  Bruce  Humphreys,  306 
Stewart  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  sold  at  book  stores. 

OATS  OH  GRASS? 

S  WE  approach  oat  sowing  time  again,  farmers 
must  decide  between  an  excellent  crop  of  oats  or 
an  excellent  seeding. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  good  oat  yield  depends 
upon  a  fairly  heavy  rate  of  oat  seeding.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  rate  of  seeding  which  will  give  the 
best  yield  of  oats  may  greatly  injure  your  grass 
seeding. 

On  most  ground,  also,  it  is  now  thought  that  a 
complete  fertilizer  will  give  better  results  for  both 
the  oats  and  the  grass  than  superphosphate  alone. 

GLEAN  UP  THE  GARDEN 

F  YOU  didn’t  get  around  to  doing  it  last  fall,  oe 
sure  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  clean  the  trash 
thoroughly  off  from  your  garden.  Old  cornstalks, 
dead  weeds  and  vines  all  should  be  thoroughly  raked 
off  and  burned  as  one  important  step  in  fighting 
disease  and  insect  pests. 

If  you  are  on  a  farm,  and  the  same  spot  has 
been  used  for  a  garden  for  several  years,  change  to 
a  new  place.  If  possible,  locate  it  free  from  fences 
and  other  obstacles  and  lay  out  the  rows  so  that 
the  garden  can  be  worked  by  the  regular  farm 
machinery. 

BETTER  CHECK  UP  NOW 

IN  SPITE  of  continued  warnings  in  American 
Agriculturist,  some  farmers  have  neglected  to  get 
their  seed  and  fertilizer  supplies  on  hand,  with  the 
result  that  indications  now  are  that  they  will  not 
be  able  to  get  everything  they  want,  particularly  in 
certain  fertilizers. 

IS  THIS  A  RECORD? 

Y  FRIEND,  H.  B.  Underhill,  of  East  Aurora, 
Erie  County,  New  York,  says  that  last  year  he 
grew  timothy  which  was  five  feet,  ten  inches  tall, 
and  he  challenges  anyone  to  beat  this  record.  I 
hope  those  of  you  who  read  this  will  keep  it  in  mind 
and  let  me  know  this  summer  if  you  can  grow  a 
spear  of  timothy  that  will  beat  Mr.  Underhill’s. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

HE  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents  at  its  last 
meeting  was  earnestly  engaged  in  discussing 
the  problem  of  health  education  in  the  schools  when 
one  of  my  friends  on  the  Board  passed  me  the  story 
given  below.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  written  to  Dr.  Richard  Soutar, 
Health  Officer  for  the  Sacramento  Unified  School 
District.  The  letter  read: 

“Received  your  letter  sending  Nellie  home  to  tell 
us  that  all  of  us  should  go  to  the  Dr.  on  account 
of  we  might  have  scarlet  fever. 

“Do  you  spose  the  Dr.  would  of  let  us  send 
Nellie  to  school  if  we  had  scarlet  fever  which  we 
have  not  and  if  we  had  wouldn’t  we  have  known 
it  anyway  and  besides  none  of  us  are  sick^as  usual. 

“Looks  to  me  as  if  you  were  not  doing  much  of 
a  job  keeping  scarlet  fever  out  of  our  school  like 
you  should.  Nellie  has  brought  home  two  diseases 
so  far  this  yr.,  besides  more  gnits  than  we  have 
had  for  12  yrs.  I  don’t  believe  in  this  health  stuff 
in  the  school. 

“You  learn  them  arithmetic  and  stuff  like  tha- 
and  we’ll e tell  them  when  they’re  sick.” 
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AA’s  Farmers9  Dollar  Guide 

FARM  C  OSTS:  Production  costs  on  dairy  farms  have  more  than  doubled 

since  1914  Compared  to  a  year  ago,  the  cost  of  Red 
Clover  seed  is  up  20%;  Timothy,  14%;  Alfalfa.  9%;  Hybrid  Seed  Corn,  8%; 
Superphosphate,  10%,  Wood  Shingles,  36%;  Paint,  34%;  Barbed  Wire.  17%; 
Feed,  7%;  and  Farm  Wages,  13%. 

With  milk  prices  down,  farmers  are  faced  with  a  serious  situation.  Here  are 
some  things  that  can  be  done  to'  meet  it. 

1.  MILK  PRICES.  Slow  up  the  decline  in  milk  prices  and  get  the  best  price 

possible  through  action  by  your  organizations.  Already  evidence  presented  by 
cooperatives  has  caused  the  Class  I  price  of  $4.58  to  be  continued  through  April 
instead  of  dropping  to  $4.14  April  1.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  avoid  the  drop 
on  May  1.  » 

2.  FEED.  Although  the  milk-feed  ratio  is  less  favorable  than  it  was,  it  still 
pays  to  feed  grain  to  good  cows.  However,  every  possible  effort  to  increase 
your  supply  of  good  pasture,  hay  and  silage  will  reduce  the  amount  of  grain 
needed  for  full  production. 

3.  FARM  WAGES.  Be  liberal  with  your  hired  man’s  privileges,  such  as  a 
good  house  to  live  in,  milk,  home-grown  meat,  a  garden  and  eggs.  Study  every 
operation  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  labor,  both  your  own  and  your  hired  help, 
in  order  to  accomplish  more  without  working  harder. 

4.  GRASS  SEED.  By  fitting  the  land  better  than  usual  and  by  furnishing 
adequate  plant  food  and  lime,  good  seedings  are  possible  with  less  than  the  nor¬ 
mal  rate  of  seeding. 

o.  BUILDING  REPAIRS.  Make  repairs  and  paint  buildings  where  necessary 
to  avoid  damage.  Put  off  other  repairs.  Build  new  buildings  only  where  you 
are  sure  that  they  will  increase  your  income  at  present  construction  costs  and 
at  probable  prices  for  farm  products 

CREDIT:  In  1945  the  average  term  of  farm  mortgages  held  by  various 
agencies  and  individuals  was:  The  Federal  Land  Bank,  23  years; 
individuals,  5  years;  commercial  banks,  4  years;  life  insurance  companies,  15 
years. 

If  you  have  a  short-term  mortgage  on  your  farm,  particularly  if  the  amount 
of  the  mortgage  is  large  in  relation  to  the  farm’s  normal  value,  you  might 
have  trouble  in  renewing  it  if  the  general  price  level  should  decline. 

CROP  ACREAGE:  Processors  intend  to  contract  tor  4%  fewer  acres  of 
— — ■  peas  for  canning  than  last  year.  In  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  the  intended  reduction  is  13%.  In  Maine  a  22%  increase  is  planned. 
U.  S.  late  onion  growers  plan  to  reduce  acreage  by  13%.  New  York  plans  a 
reduction  of  6%. 

RANDOM  FACTS:  the  proposed  aid  to  Turkey  and  Greece  is  o.k.’d  by 

i  Congress,  farmers  will  surely  be  affected.  It  looks 
as  though  the  demand  for  food  would  be  increased,  prices  of  dairy  and  poultry 
feed  would  continue  relatively  high,  some  farm  supplies  would  continue  scarce, 
and  the  freight  car  shortage  would  be  aggravated 

Bogs  in  New  York  State  last  year  killed  or  injured  5,600  sheep,  47,000  fowls, 
and  650  cattle.  The  counties  paid  out  over  $225,000  for  damage  done  by  dogs. 

L.  S.  Poultrymen  have  indicated  their  intention  of  raising  6%  fewer  chicks  than 
they  did  in  1946. 

Government  wool  purchase  plan  will  expire  April  15  unless  renewed  by  Cong¬ 
ress,  which  seems  doubtful. 

When  you  hear  of  the  increased  income  of  farmers,  remember  that  for  every 
dollar  increase  in  farm  income  there  has  been  a  $7  increase  in  national  income. 

F.  S.  potato  stocks  on  hand  March  1  totalled  76,470,000  bushels,  28%  above 
same  date  last  year.  In  New  York  State,  stocks  were  double  last  year;  Maine 
was  52%  above  last  year 

Wheat  in  Chicago  recently  topped  $3  a  bushel,  the  second  time  in  99  years. 
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MY  NEIGHBOR  heard  a  robin  sing 
and  thought  of  course  it  must  be 
spring,  he  got  excited  as  could  be  and 
now  he’s  rushing  ’round  to  see  if  all 
of  his  machin’ry’s  fit  to  go  when 
things  dry  up  a  bit.  He’s  got  his  end- 
gate  seeder  oiled,  for  hours  today  he 
sweat  and  toiled  upon  his  planter  and 
his  plow,  he’s  working  on  his  mower 
now.  His  disc  is  sharpened  up  and 
greased,  from  dawn  to  dark  he  has 
not  ceased  to  run  between  the  barn 
and  shop,  I’ll  swear  that  if  he  doesn’t 
stop  I’ll  surely  be  just  plumb  wore  out 
a-watchin’  that  guy  flit  about. 

It’s  foolishness  to  hurry  so,  why  we 
may  get  another  snow;  I’ll  wait  an¬ 
other  month  or  two  until  I’m  sure 
that  winter’s  thru.  There  ain’t  no 
sense  that  I  can  see  in  workin’  like 
a  busy  bee  a-gettin’  all  my  muscles 
sore  just  so  that  I  can  work  some 
more.  A  little  extra  rest  won’t  hurt, 
and  neither  will  a  mite  more  dirt;  it’s 
time  enough  when  spring  has  come  to  get  outside  and  make  things  hum,  for 
’  get  too  quick  a  start,  and  nothin’  ever  falls  apart,  there’ll  never  be  a 
chance  nohow  to  get  my  wife  to  help  me  plow. 


AIRPLANE  DUSTING  of  potatoes  gives  rapid  and  effective  control  of  insects  and  diseases  in 
large  fields,  but  ground  spraying  or  dusting  is  still  economical  on  smaller  acreages.  Many 
growers  get  exceptional  results  with  Du  Pont  DEENATE  DDT  and  COPPER-A  Compound  or 
ZERLATE.  DEENATE  DDT  controls  insect-borne  virus  diseases  by  stopping  leaf  hoppers,  along 
with  flea  beetles  (see  below),  psyllids,  potato  beetles  and  aphids.  COPPER-A  and  ZERLATE  pre¬ 
vent  growth  of  fungous  spores,  yet  permit  normal  functioning  of  foliage. 


New  Sprays  and  Dusts 
Help  Cut  Time  and  Work 
from  Pest  Control  Jobs 


Many  farmers  are  now  setting  their  sights  on  new  methods 
of  pest  control  that  require  less  work  and  produce  greater 
output. 

New  Du  Pont  dusts  and  sprays  are  helping  accomplish  both 
these  aims. 

For  example,  milk  and  meat  output  have  increased  greatly 
where  flies,  lice  and  ticks  have  been  controlled  With  one  or  two 
sprays  of  Du  Pont  deenate  ddt  on  livestock  and  barns.  Rela¬ 
tively  few  sprays  or  dusts  of  deenate  ddt  have  also  increased 
potato  yields  up  to  100  bushels  an  acre;  and,  on  apples  and 
pears,  have  given  complete  control  of  codling  moth. 

Users  of  Du  Pont  copper-a  and  zerlate  find  these  fungi¬ 
cides  effective  against  diseases  of  tomatoes,  potatoes,  cucurbits, 
celery  and  other  crops.  They  can  be  applied  as  time-saving 
dusts,  when  plants  are  dry  or  wet  with  dew.  As  sprays  they 
mix  easily  and  require  no  added  lime.  Du  Pont  fermate  is 
equally  effective  against  fungous  diseases  of  fruit. 

For  detailed  information  on  Du  Pont  spray  and  dust  chem¬ 
icals,  write  to  the  Du  Pont 
Company,  GrasseUi  Chemicals 
Dept.,  Wilmington  98,  Del.;  or 
350  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y., 

Lyndonville,  N.Y.,  or  Sodus, 

N.  Y. 

FAST  WORK  in  spraying  takes  fast  refilling 
of  the  tank.  Du  Pont  DEENATE  DDT  mixes  per¬ 
fectly  even  when  dumped  directly  in  the 
spray  tank.AII  Du  Pont  insecticides  and  fung¬ 
icides  are  formulated  for  easy  use  and  effec¬ 
tive  and  long  lasting  results. 


□U  PONT 


INSECTICIDES:  DEENATE*  DDT,  GRASSELLI*  Lead  Arsenate,  NUREXFORM* 
Lead  Arsenate,  LEXONE*  50,  LORO*  Contact  Insecticide,  Calcium  Arsenate,  Paris 
Green,  Oil  Sprays,  KRENITE*  Dinitro  Spray,  ALCOA**  Cryolite,  BLACK  LEAFt 
40  and  155. 

FUNGICIDES:  FERMATE*  and  ZERLATE*  Organic  Fungicides,  COPPER-A  Com¬ 
pound,  SULFORON*  and  SULFORON-X*  Wettable  Sulfurs,  Bordeaux  Mixture,  Lime 
Sulfur,  Zinc  Sullate  (I  lake),  KRENIT'E*  Dinitro  Spray. 

OTHER  MATERIALS:  2,4-D  WEED  KILLER,  AMMATE*  Weed  Killer,  PARMQNE* 
Fruit  Drop  Inhibitor,  Du  Pont  Spreader-Sticker. 

*Resr.  Trade  Mark  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  rie  Nemours  &  Co.  (Jnc.) 
’fc’kRegr.  Trade  Mark  of  Aluminum  Company  of  America 

Trade  Mark  of  Tobacco  By-  Products  &  Chesaica!  Gorp 
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...BUT  GOOD  FIGURING 


One  New  Holland  Baler 
plus  one  Field  Bale  Loader 
adds  up  to  three  good 
reasons  why  mechanized 
haying  pays  off.  You  get 
better  hay  .  .  .  into  less 
storage  space  .  .  .  with  less 
handling  time. 


Model  76  twine  tying  Baler.  Picks 
up,  bales  and  ties  automatically 
at  o  rate  of  seven  bales  per  minute. 

BETTER  HAY  because  it’s  baled 
green  and  mow-cured  for  extra 
feeding  values.  Eliminate  weather 
hazards. of  field  curing. 


LESS  HANDLING  TIME  because 
machines  do  your  work.  Press 
and  tie  bales  automatically  .  . . 
pick  up  bales  and  deliver  them  at 
shoulder  height  on  truck  or 
wagon  bed. 

LESS  STORAGE  SPACE  because 
your  hay  is  pressed  into  compact 
bales,  neatly  trimmed  square  for 
more  efficient  storage  .  .  .  uses 
only  one-third  the  storage  space 
needed  for  loose  hay. 


Model  46  Field  Bale  Loader.  Hitches  to  side  of 
wagon  or  truck.  Picks  up  bales  from  any  angle. 


Write  Dept.  G-4  today  for  free,  illustrated  catalogs, 

N  NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 

\\  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA.  u 


NEW  HOLLAND 

FARM  ENGINEERED  MACHINERY  FOR  BETTER  FARMING 


UGHTNIMG 


_  SYSTEMS 

PROTECT  All  Types  of  Structures  and  Trees 

PREVENT  costly  lightning  fires  with  an  ELECTRA 
SYSTEM.  More  than  99%  efficient. 

Reduces  insurance  rates  in  most 
states.  PROTECT  NOW!  Write  for 
literature  and  name  of  local  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Also  Non-Rusting  Weather  Vanes. 

TUNE  IN  WGY 
6:30  A. M.  Weds. 

IrPCCFf'tf'  Protection  Co,  Inc. 

Dept.  AA,1 1  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


- - .  -  ,.,W. 

Don’t  let  FIRE  catch  r( 

_  you  unprepared.  Protect 
B  ,  your  property  with  INDIAN 
.ulY  FIRE  PUMPS!  ideal  for 
forest,  grass  and  grain  field 
Cr-jtfl  fires.  Also  excellent  for 
spraying  all  crops,  disin- 
fectants  and  whitewash. 
///MU'  Low  -  priced.  Literature 
111  FREE.  D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 
23  Main  St.  Utica  2,  New  York. 


ODBIO'S’E©  SlT&UlIg  B000HE  G3 P/AKJW 
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I /i/hen  you  need  Boots— 

REMEMBER  THIS:— Comfort  on  the  job  is 
part  of  the  science  built  into  every  item 
of  U.  S.  Farm  Footwear.  The  rest  is  the 
toughness,  freedom  from  cracking  and 
extra  wear  that  gives  you  so  much 
value  for  your  money. 

U.  S.  Arctics  have  leak-proof  buckle 
construction;  won’t  bind  at  the  top  .  . 
flexible;  comfortable  rocker  last. 

Short  Boots — shingled  construction. 

Work  Rubbers — high  or  low  cut,  easy 
to  pull  on  or  off. 


r 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  \ 


Where  is  the  Fertilizer? 


THE  DEMAND  for  fertilizer  appears 
to  be  greater  this  year  than  in  any 
previous  year.  It  has  been  estimated 
oy  many  that  the  demand  will  be  ten 

to  twenty  percent 
in  excess  of  the 
supply  for  the 
country  as  a  whole. 
For  years  farmers 
were  urged  by 
county  agricultur¬ 
al  agents,  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment 
station  workers, 
and  the  fertilizer 
industry  to  use 
more  fertilizer. 
'There  was  more 
than  enough  re¬ 
search  data  to  jus¬ 
tify  this  campaign 
for  increasing  fertilizer  use. 

Fertilizer  use  increased  greatly  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  years  and  for  the  past  few 
years  farmers  have  been  putting  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  industry  for  more  fertilizer. 
Since  for  so  many  years  farmers  were 
urged  to  use  more  fertilizer  and  since 
they  were  told  during  the  war  that 
when  the  war  was  over  there  would 
be  plenty  of  fertilizer  for  all  needs, 
they  are  rightfully  asking  the  question, 
Where  is  the  fertilizer?  The  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  there  will  be 
plenty,  but  that  time  does  not  appear 
to  be  this  spring.  No  farmer,  though, 
should  have  to  go  without  fertilizer 
this  spring,  although  he  may  not  get 
the  particular  grade  or  material  he 
asks  for. 

Use  Has  Increased 

For  a  good  understanding  of  where 
the  fertilizer  is,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
into  what  has  happened  to  fertilizer 
use  during  the  past  few  years  both 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and 
for  different  areas.  For  the  twelve 
months  period  ending  June  30,  1939, 
farmers  used  about  7,500,000  tons  of 
fertilizer  with  an  average  total  plant 
food  content  of  19.35%.  For  the 
twelve  months  period  ending  June  30, 
1946,  industry  supplied  farmers  with 
over  14,000,000  tons  containing  over 
2%  more  plant  food  per  ton  than  in 
1939.  This  is  a  real  accomplishment 
when  one  considers  how  difficult  it  was 
to  get  materials  during  the  war  for 
plant  expansion. 

The  increase  in  fertilizer  use  has 
been  much  greater  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  than  in  others.  The  heavi¬ 
est  fertilizer-using  state,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  increased  its  tonnage  less  than 


50%,  from  about  1,100,000  to  about 
1,500,000  tons  between  1939  and  1946; 
New  England  from.  300,000  to  500,000; 
New  York  from  about  325,000  to  about 
550,000;  New  Jersey  from  175,000  to 
about  250,000;  and  Pennsylvania  from 
about  350,000  to  500,000. 

Western  States  Up 

When  we  look  to  the  West,  we  find 
greater  proportionate  increases — Wis¬ 
consin  jumping  from  42,000  to  300,000 
tons,  and  Indiana  from  200,000  to  over 
500,000.  The  productive  prairie  soils  of 
Iowa  and  the  fertile  desert  soils  in  the 
irrigated  valleys  of  Arizona  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  soils  that  were  so  productive 
when  first  put  under  the  plow  that 
many  predicted  they  would  never  need 
fertilizer,  are  now  getting  it  in  sub- 
staritial  quantities.  Iowa  is  using  more 
than  ten  times  the  fertilizer  today  that 
she  did  in  1939;  Arizona  has  gone  from 
7,000  to  over  35,000  tons,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  from  215,000  to  nearly  1,000,000. 
One  wonders  whether  or  not  California 
will  not  soon  replace  North  Carolina  as 
the  number  one  fertilizer-using  state. 

The  tonnage  figures  mentioned  in¬ 
clude  total  tons  of  materials  and  mixed 
goods  and  show  what  has  happened 
to  fertilizer  use  and  production  in  a 
broad  way.  They  do  not  explain  what 
has  happened  to  a  particular  material 
or  grade  an  individual  wishes  to  buy. 

Situation  In  the  Northeast 

In  the  Northeast  this  spring,  the 
fruit  growers  will  be  hit  harder  than 
other  groups.  They  are  the  heaviest 
users  of  straight  nitrogen  materials. 
At  this  time  there  seems  little  likeli¬ 
hood  that  they  will  get  all  they  want. 
The  vegetable  growers,  except  for  very 
early  vegetables,  should  fare  better 
since  they  use  most  of  their  nitrogen 
materials  later  in  the  season  than  the 
fruit  men.  The  dairy  farmer  will  come 
pretty  close  to  getting  all  of  the  sup¬ 
erphosphate  he  wants  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  but  he  won’t  get  all  he 
wants  exactly  when  he  wants  it.  Super¬ 
phosphate  plants  are  producing  as 
much  as  they  can  get  'rock  phosphate 
and  sulphuric  acid  to  make  it  from.  It 
is  being  shipped  as  fast  as  made,  so 
there  is  no  accumulation  to  take  care 
of  peak  periods. 

Late  Buyers 

The  mixed  fertilizer  users,  and  this 
includes  all  types  of  farmers,  will  as  a 
group  get  most  of  the  fertilizer  they 
want,  but  the  average  potash  content 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


GEORGE  SERVISS 


TOPS  VERMONT'S  POTATO  PRODUCTION  RECORD.  Vermont's  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Judd  presents  Howard  H.  Rowe  of  Guildhall,  Vermont,  with  his  "400  Bushel 
Club"  certificate  representing  Vermont's  official  all-time  high  production  of  716.56 
bushels  on  an  acre,  Durwood  Sails  (extreme  left)  of  Sails  Brothers,  Morrisville, 
also  could  have  been  in  a  "700  Bushel  Club,"  Their  high  yield  was  702,4.  Continuing 
left  to  right  are:  Commissioner  Judd;  Club  Members — F.  W.  Peaslee,  Guildhall,  691.34 
bushels;  Carleton  J.  Batten,  E.  Hardwick,  668.5;  J.  Allen  Dodds,  Waitsfield,  492;  Mr- 
Rowe;  C.  E.  Cramton,  Castleton,  662.8.  Also  qualifying  for  Vermont's  "400  Bushel 
Club"  were  W.  P.  Brow,  Albany,  680.5,  and  F.  T.  Gebbie,  Greensboro,  453.26  bushels. 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
will  be  a  little  less.  For  instance,  some 
who  want  5-10-10  may  have  to  take 
some  4-12-8.  Those  who  ordered  fer¬ 
tilizer  early  and  took  delivery  of  part 
of  their  fertilizer  early  have  little  to 
worry  about;  those  who  wait  until 
planting  day  are  likely  to  find  only 
the  less  desirable  grades  and  in  some 
instances  may  find  their  dealer  tem¬ 
porarily  out  of  fertilizer. 

The  shortage  of  nitrogen  materials 
for  direct  use  in  the  Northeast  is  due 
primarily  to  allocations  made  by  the 
International  Emergency  Food  Coun¬ 
cil  and  the  Army.  This  has  consisted 
chiefly  of  ammonium  nitrate.  It  was 
supposedly  borrowed  with  the  promise 
of  return  by  the  time  needed,  but  has 
not  as  yet  showed  up.  Chilean  nitrate 
of  soda  imports  have  been  somewhat 
short  as  a  result  of  dock  strikes  in 
Chile.  Domestic  nitrate  of  soda  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  way  under  a  year  ago  due 
to  shortages  of  basic  materials. 
Cyanamid  is  about  normal.  Nitrogen 
solutions  have  saved  the  day  for  mixed 
fertilizers.  Nitrogen  solutions  used  in 
making  mixed  fertilizers  are  of  two 
types — ammonia  and  ammonium  ni¬ 
trate  in  water,  and  urea  in  water. 
These  are  not  suitable  for  direct  ap¬ 
plication. 

Potash  Short 

Potash  is  short  of  demand  all  over 
the  country  in  spite  of  increased  pro¬ 
duction  each  year.  Potash  materials 
were  put  back  on  government  alloca¬ 
tion  last  summer.  The  supply  available 
for  the  Northeast  this  year  was  cut 
about  10%  below  last  year.  Every 
fertilizer  manufacturer  took  the  same 
cut.  The  mid-West  obtained  an  in¬ 
crease.  The  potash  situation  should 
clear  within  the  next  twelve  months 
through  a  combination  of  increased 
domestic  production  and  a  resumption 
of  imports  from  France  and  Germany. 

It  seems,  therefore,  fairly  safe  to 
predict  that  by  next  spring  there  will 
be  enough  fertilizer  for  all  even  if 
present  demand  holds  up.  This  spring 
will  be  tight,  and  on  top  of  everything 
else  right  now  the  industry  is  having 
difficulty  in  getting  boxcars  to  ship 
fertilizer  in.  Unless  the  situation 
clears,  it  will  be  difficult  for  dealers  to 
take  care  of  last  minute  orders  at 
planting  time. 

Won’t  Wait! 

The  best  advice  that  can  be  given 
farmers  now  is:  If  you  haven’t  made 
arrangements  with  your  dealer  for 
your  fertilizer,  do  so  immediately.  Take 
it  when  he  is  ready  to  deliver.  Specific 
grade  recommendations  from  now  on 
are  not  apt  to  be  worth  much.  If  you 
cannot  get  the  grade  you  have  usually 
used,  take  the  nearest  one  to  it.  That’s 
likely  to  be  safer  than  waiting  in  hope 
that  conditions  will  change.  There  is 
no  one  grade  that  always  gives  the 
best  results  for -a  particular  crop  every 
year.  Climatic  conditions  have  too 
much  influence  on  fertilizer  response 
for  that.  Land  that  has  been  heavily 
fertilized  for  several  years  usually  has 
some  reserve  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash.  At  light  rates  of  fertilization 
(200  to  400  pounds  per  acre),  rate  of 
application  is  usually  more  important 
than  minor  variations  in  analysis. 

—  a. a.  — 

golden  nematode 
dangerous 

It  is  difficult  to  get  excited  about  a 
danger  that  is  distant  either  in  point  of 
time  or  place.  The  Long  Island  potato 
grower  is  thoroughly  scared  about  the 
danger  from  the  Golden  Nematode,  but 
upstate  New  York  growers  are  natur¬ 
ally  less  concerned  at  present. 

If  you  want  to  be  convinced  that  the 
danger  is  very  real,  ask  A.  B.  Buch- 
holtz  of  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  who 
was  sent  to  Europe  to  study  the  situa¬ 
tion  there.  On  farm  after  farm  there, 


Golden  Nematode  has  cut  production 
over  one-half  and  has  made  it  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  to  grow  potatoes  on 
many  fields  with  profit.  It  is  believed 
that  once  infested,  a  field  cannot  be 
safely  planted  to  potatoes  for  many 
years. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  eradi¬ 
cate  Golden  Nematode  on  Long  Island. 
If  it  can  be  done,  it  should  be  done 
with  little  regard  for  cost.  It  will  be  a 
calamity  if  this  Nematode  should 
spread  to  all  potato-growing  areas  in 
the  country. 

—  a. a.  — 

VERMONT  MAPLE  PRICES 

Opinion  differs  as  to  scale  of  prices 
which  should  be  charged  for  maple 
syrup  this  season.  One  point  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  agreed  upon  by  all,  that  is 
that  the  price  must  be  well  above  pre¬ 


vious  ranges.  Costs  of  production  un¬ 
der  present  conditions  make  that  a 
must.  Hired  labor  for  “sugaring”  com¬ 
mands  7  to  8  dollars  per  day.  The 
farmer’s  own  time  must  be  valued  pro¬ 
portionately,  and  these  costs  apply  not 
only  to  actual  operation  but  to  getting 
up  the  wood  beforehand  and  other  pre¬ 
parations.  Cost  of  equipment  is  cor¬ 
respondingly  high. 

Schedule  of  prices  recommended  bv 
price  committee  of  Vermont  Ma,,.e 
Sugar  Makers’  Association  calls  for  $5 
per  gallon  for  Fancy  grade;  $4.50  for 
Grade  A,  and  $4  for  Grade  B.  These 
are  based  on  event  of  a  normal  season 
and  are  for  producer’s  retail  sale.  Upp¬ 
ing  these  figures  to  a  $7  top  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  some.  Strong  argument 
for  making  enterprise  more  profitable 
is  fact  that  high  price  of  maple  lumber 
has  led  many  sugar  bush  owners  to 


sell  the  trees  in  view  of  meagre  returns 
from  operations  in  the  past. 

II.  L.  Bailey. 

—  a. a.  — 

NORTH  EASTERNERS  ON 
I»OTAT|>  COMMITTEE 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  announced  the  names  of  the  men 
who  have  been  appointed  to  the  Potato 
Advisory  Committee  which  will  help  in 
developing  plans  under  the  recent  law 
known  as  “The  Research  and  Market¬ 
ing  Act  of  1946.”  The  next  meeting 
of  the  Committee  will  be  April  14-16. 

The  men  on  this  Committee  from  the 
Northeast  are:  Harold  J.  Evans  of 
Georgetown,  New  York;  John  M.  Mc¬ 
Cauley,  a  Brooklyn  dealer;  George  L. 
Moore  of  the  First  National  Stores, 
Somerville,  Mass.,  and  Harry  E.  Um- 
phrey  of  Presque  Isle,  Maine. 
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To  Make  Our  Position  Perfectly  Clear 


A  Statement  by  Henry  Ford  II 


The  Ford  Motor  Company  has  always  been 
interested  in  the  American  Farmer. 

We  have  always  believed  that  we  had  a  responsi¬ 
bility  and  an  obligation  to  do  our  part  in  making 
farming  easier,  more  productive,  less  costly  in  time, 
toil  and  dollars. 

Fo  that  end,  we  have  built  more  than  a  million 
farm  tractors,  since  1917.  Even  before  that,  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  was  busy  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  practical,  low-cost  tractors. 

A  tractor  is  a  way  of  using  power  on  the  farm. 
It’s  a  way  of  hitching  power  to  farm  work. 

As  long  as  there  are  farms,  and  farm  work  to 
lighten,  we  will  be  in  the  tractor  business.  And  we 
will  be  working  to  make  Ford  Tractors  stronger,  more 
•  practical,  more  versatile,  thriftier  to  buy  and  run. 

We  are  now  expanding  for  the  production  of 
more  Ford  Tractors.  They  will  continue  to  have 
a  hydraulic  system  for  implement  control,  and 
implements  now  in  use  will  work  with  them. 

They  will  be  powered  correctly  to  do  the  jobs 
you  give  them. 

,  They  will  be  strong,  simple  to  operate  and 
maintain,  and  as  inexpensive  to  buy  and  run  as 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  can  make  them. 

Replacement  parts  will  be  readily  available,  and 
Dealers  will  continue  to  supply  efficient  service. 

Today’s  Ford  Tractors  .  .  .  and  the  future’s  .  .  . 
are  tangible  evidence  that  you  and  ourselves  are 
partners  in  the  business  of  producing  more  ...  at 
more  value  .  .  .  for  less  cost. 


PRESIDENT,  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
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Leo  (center)  and  Edward  (right) 
Spencerport,  N.Y. 


MRtCO  WO# By 36 m 

peb  acts  Aft  oufc  cb m 

Incpnh  Partvka  deft)  and  his  sons.  ■  'M*. 


EXTRA  YIELD  WITH  AGRICO 
ENOUGH  TO  PAY  FERTILIZER  COST 

“TAST  season  we  put  in  part  of 
-L'  our  crop  with  AGRICO  FOR 
POTATOES  and  part  with  an¬ 
other  fertilizer,”  write  Joseph 
Partyka  &  Sons,  of  Spencerport, 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  “At  harvest 
time,  we  checked  up  and  found  that  Agrico 
produced  nearly  36  bu.  MORE  potatoes  per 
acre  than  the  other  fertilizer.  The  Agrico - 
grown  potatoes  were  also  more  uniform  in 


size.  We  are  well  pleased  with  results  ob¬ 
tained  with  Agrico.”  In  this  instance  as  in 
so  many  others,  the  extra  yield  with  Agrico 
more  than  paid  the  fertilizer  cost. 


“EXTRA  AGRICO,  APPLIED  BROADCAST,  INCREASED  YIELD  $165  PER  ACRE"' 


Tk&m  <m  AGRICO  fcSaAOw? 

THE  NATION'S  LEADING  FERTILIZER 


D.  E.  CURTIS  (left)  and  JOE  BASSETT; 
of  Sterling  Station,  N.Y. 


“Last  Spring  we  planned  on  vising  a  100-acre  field  for  tomatoes  and  broad¬ 
casted  1,000  lbs.  of  Agrico  per  acre,”  writes  D.  E.  Curtis,  of  Sterling  Station, 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  “But  the  plants  were  in  poor  condition,  so  snap  beans  were 
sown  in  this  field,  with  an  additional  500  lbs.  of  AGRICO  FOR  BEANS  per 
acre,  applied  in  bands  at  planting  time.  Of  my  entire  450  acres  of  beans, 
this  100  acres  yielded  better  than  VA  tons  MORE  per  acre  ( worth  5165)  onfitst 
picking  than  any  of  the  other  fields.  This  shows  that  a  higher  fertilizer  appli¬ 
cation  is  very  profitable,  and  I’ll  continue  this  practice  in  the  future.  I  use 
Agrico  on  all  my  crops  —  65  acres  fruit,  400  acres  potatoes  and  40  acres  toma¬ 
toes.  Agrico  always  gives  me  gratifying  returns  for  the  money  invested. 


Use  Agrico  under  your  own  crops  this 
Spring  and  be  money  ahead  next  Fall. 
Get  Agrico  now  from  your  nearby  A.A.C. 
Dealer  —  "it’ll  pay  you  well!” 


Agrico  is  made  only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.  •  Buffalo,  N.Y.  •  Carteret,  N.  J. 


MAGIC  ELECTRIC  WELDER 


1 10  volt  AC-DC:  welds,  brazes,  solders,  cuts  all  metals, 
easy  to  use;  full  directions.  Complete  with  power  unit, 
flame  and  metallic  arc  attachments,  carbons,  fluxes, 
rods,  mask.  Only  $19.95.  Used  by  tho  Navy.  Splcn- 
did  for  farm  use.  MAGIC  WELDER  MFG.  CO.. 
24 1  LA  Canai  St..  New  York  City. 


MOVING  ?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a 
single  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your 
new  one  to  American  Agriculturist,  10  No. 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


WHY  INQUIRE  NOW? 


In  all  our  forty-odd  years’  experience,  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  it  was  so  hard  to  take  care 
of  our  good  customers.  We  at  Craine  can’t  tell 
you  how  much  we  appreciate  the  confidence  you 
dairymen  are  placing  in  us  through  your  orders. 

But  we  won’t  be  able  to  provide  Craine  silos  to 
all  who  want  them.  Our  materials  come  from  the 
biggest  and  best  sources  in  the  country — but  they 
just  can’t  supply  enough  to  meet  your  demands. 

Our  advice  to  those  who  need  new  silos  is  "Write 
us  now!”  Tell  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll  outline  the 
silo  situation  for  you,  and  keep  in  touch  with  you, 
so  that  you’ll  know  how  soon  we’ll  be  able  to  serve 
you.  Craine  quality  standards  will  be  met.  Your 
Craine  silo  will  last  longer  and  do  a  better  job. 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 


Secu/titi/ 

CRAINE 

Aruilfr 

SILOS 


The  IEACH  Silo  Unlooder 

U  now  distributed l  by  Craine,  Inc. 
For  information  on  this  g 
machine,  write  us. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

417  PINE  ST.,  Norwich,  New  Y«r_ 


StewarT 

Single  Unit  Portable 
Shearing  Machine 


Lightweight,  easy-to-handle,  portable 
shearing  machine.  Adapts  itself  to  all 
kinds  of  shearing  conditions.  Provides 
smooth,  dependable  operation  fast  shear¬ 
ers  demand.  Low  in  initial  cost .  .  .  pays 
for  itself  quickly.  Powered  by  4  cycle, 
air-cooled  engine,  with  convenient  foot 
pedal  for  easier  starting.  Uses  new  Stewart 
Clutch  Bracket.  Complete  with  E-B  Wide 
Handpiece,  two  combs  and  four  cutters. 
Cat.  No.  VD-1  Special.  $120.00.  Double 
unit  portable  machine  available  for  team 
of  two  shearers.  Cat.  No.  VE-2.  $225.00. 
Slightly  higher  Denver  and  West. 

SUNBEAM  CORPORATION 
(. formerly  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company) 
Dept.  2  i,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  Ill. 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Dairymen  Not 
Satisfied  With 
Milk  Prices 

By  C.  S.  CANTWELL 

DAIRYMEN  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed  are  willing  to  take  their  fair 
share  of  any  necessary  recession  in 
prices — but  until  the  cost  of  things 
which  they  need  in  order  to  produce 
milk  also  declines,  they  regard  at¬ 
tempts  to  curtail  producer  returns 
sharply  as  both  unfair  and  untenable. 

This  became  evident  at  the  New 
York  Federal-State  Order  Amendment 
Hearing  which  opened  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
on  March  17  and  continued  through  the 
week  before  adjourning  to  New  York 
City  to  permit  consumer  testimony. 
Producer  after  producer  took  the  wit¬ 
ness  stand  to  cite  actual  figures  ob¬ 
tained  from  their  own  personal  farm 
operations,  all  showing  that  while  their 
income  is  dropping  sharply,  produc¬ 
tion  costs  are  as  high  as  at  any  time 
during  the  war  period — and,  in  most 
instances,  still  increasing. 

Demand  Fair  Prices 

Spearheading  producer  efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  what  they  termed  “fair  pricing 
for  a  definite  period  ahead”  were 
spokesmen  for  the  Metropolitan  Coop¬ 
erative  Milk  Producers  Bargaining 
Agency,  Syracuse,  joined  by  the  East¬ 
ern  Cooperative  Association  and  several 
independent  groups.  Going  their  own 
way,  but  demanding  higher  pricing 
than  now  attainable  under  the  present 
order,  were  representatives  of  Mutual 
Independent  Cooperative  of  Utica. 

On  February  7  the  Bargaining 
Agency’s  Delegate  Body  authorized 
amendment  petitions  calling  for  a  Class 
1-A  price  of  $5.02  to  July  1,  1947.  On 
February  10  the  price  proposal  was 
amended  to  $5.10.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  on  February  19,  announced 
the  Class  1-A  price  for  March  had 
been  pegged  at  $4.58. 

“In  view  of  this  new  fact,  the  Agency 
now  proposes  that  the  formula  method 
of  determining  Class  I  prices  be  sus¬ 
pended  and  the  price  be  set  at  $4.58 
as  long  as  the  Secretary  deems  it  prac¬ 
tical,  or  until  June  30,”  Dr.  Harry  P. 
Young,  Agency  economist  testified  at 
Utica.  “We  propose  $5.02  for  July  and 
through  September  30,  and  from  Octo¬ 
ber  1  we  feel  the  price  should  be  set 
at  $5.46  for  fall  and  winter  months,” 
he  added  in  outlining  the  Agency’s  new 
position.  Evidence  submitted  at  the 
current  hearings,  he  said,  would  sup¬ 
port  this  proposal,  adding  that  if  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  should  change  be¬ 
tween  now  and  fall,  a  new  hearing 
might  be  essential. 

Pricing  Changes  Suggested 

Although  the  hearing  agenda  listed 
58  proposed  amendments  to  the  Order, 
three  full  days  were  devoted  to  testi¬ 
mony  on  nine  proposals  for  Class  1-A 
pricing  changes.  Some  of  the  suggested 
changes  were  entirely  new  methods  of 
fixing  prices;  others  advocated  upward 
revision  of  present  formulas.  A  few 
sought  to  discard  entirely  the  butter- 
powdered  skim  milk  formula  now  used. 

Departing  from  its  original  proposal 
that  Class  I-A  pricing  be  established  to 
provide  $4.14  for  April,  May  and  June, 
1947,  and  $4.58  for  July,  August  and 
September,  1947,  the  Milk  Dealers  As¬ 
sociation  of  Metropolitan  New  York 
through  O.  E.  Mather,  executive  di¬ 
rector,  offered  a  revised  amendment  at 
Utica.  The  Association  recommended 
that  the  Class  1-A  price  during  April 
be  $4.58,  thus  coming  in  line  with  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  Producers  Bargaining 
Agency.  The  Association  representing 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Pape) 
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APRIL  CLASS  I  MILK  PRICE 
FOR  NEW  YORK  TO  BE  $4.58 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  announced  that  Class  I 
price  of  $4.58  for  New  York  City 
will  be  continued  through  April  and 
the  scheduled  drop  in  price  to  $4.14 
postponed  until  May.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  might  bring  a  blend  price 
of  about  $3.95  for  April. 

Boston  Class  I  price  for  April  will 
be  $4.77;  Lowell-Lawrence  $5.21; 
and  Fall  River  $5.52. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

70  per  cent  of  the  distributors  in  the 
metropolitan  area  also  stated  that  “at 
this  time  we  have  no  formal  recom¬ 
mendations  to  make  with  respect  to  the 
level  of  the  Class  1-A  price  during  May 
and  June  and  subsequent  months.” 

“Our  complete  uncertainty”  as  to 
economic  conditions  in  the  next  few 
months  make  it  necessary  to  maintain 
as  “flexible  a  position  as  possible,”  said 
Mather.  His  group,  he  said,  would  sug¬ 
gest  from  month  to  month  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  fix  specific  prices  by  suspension 
of  the  orders  if  conditions  warranted. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  when  the 
$4.14  proposal  was  filed,  “numerous 
economists  -predicted  that  costs  on  all 
fronts  had  reached  their  peak  and 
would  begin  to  drop  rapidly,  that  the 
prices  for  agricultural  commodities  and 
goods  which  dairy  farmers  purchase 
would  begin  to  decline,  and  that  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  power  would  be  les¬ 
sened.  The  expected  decline  has  not  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  extent  anticipated.” 

Mutual  Cooperative  asked  $5.02  for 
March  through  June  and  $5.46  for 
July,  no  suggestion  being  made  beyond 
that  month.  However,  Mutual  also  pro¬ 
posed  changing  the  order  to  delete 
present  schedules  and  base  the  price 


of  Class  1  milk  “upon  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  plus  a  reasonable  profit.” 

A  committee  of  milk  dealers  and 
farmers  with  power  to  fix  the  Class 
I-A  price  “as  a  percentage  of  the  de¬ 
livered  fluid  price  and  announced  one 
month  in  advance”  was  another  pro¬ 
posed  change  submitted  by  Ralph  C. 
Archer,  Jefferson  Valley,  N.  Y. 

United  Dairy  Farmers’  Division,  Dis¬ 
trict  50,  asked  that  pricing  be  based 
on  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable 
profit,  the  Dairy  Branch,  PMA,  to 
make  an  official  finding  “as  to  the  cost 
of  production  and  make  it  public” 
after  each  hearing. 

Production  Costs 

Three  agricultural  economists,  Dr.  D. 
C.  Cunningham  of  Cornell,  Dr.  W.  L. 
Barr  of  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
and  Dr.  Thurston  M.  Adams  of  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vermont,  testified  individu¬ 
ally  on  production  costs  in  their 
states.  A  composite  study  of  milkshed 
costs  which  they  prepared  jointly  was 
also  presented  and  showed  appreciable 
increases  in  practically  every  commod¬ 
ity  item  necessary  on  a  dairy  farm. 
Higher  labor,  grain  ana  equipment 
costs  were  cited,  but  the  sensational 
boost  in  grains  during  March  was  not 
reflected  in  the  studies. 

Among  witnesses  called  by  producer 
groups  was  Dr.  Leland  Spencer,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  marketing  at  Cornell.  Dr. 
Spencer  said  that  if  proper  balancing 
of  supply  and  demand  is  an  important 
consideration  in  fixing  minimum  priceb 
for  fluid  milk,  the  tacts  pertaining  to 
demand  as  well  as  cost  of  production 
deserve  serious  consideration. 

“It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  fix 
prices  at  a  level  that  will  cover  ‘cost 
of  production  plus  a  fair  profit,’  how¬ 
ever  that  amount  might  be  figured,”  he 
added,  “but  it  might  turn  out  that  the 
market  would  take  less  fluid  milk  and 
( Continued  on  Page  25) 


„  THE  ORIGINAL 

t  FOOD  FOR  BABY  i 


VITAMIN  POTtNj 
MINERAL  BAlANCj 


WHOLESOME 


made  O.L. 


Good  earth  seldom  just  happens.  More  often  it  comes  from  a 
combination  of  sound  farming  methods,  practiced  over  a  period 
of  years.  Soil  Conservation  Service  records  show  that  syste¬ 
matic  fertilizing,  liming,  erosion  control,  rotations  and  cover 
cropping  not  only  helps  increase  crop  produc¬ 
tion  but  makes  the  soil  more  fertile. 

Good  fertilizer  is  the  key  to  good  earth,  so 
play  safe  and  apply  Armour’s — it’s  chockful 
of  quick-acting,  hard-working  plant  foods  and 
minerals.  Tell  your  Armour  Agent  you  want 
a  supply  of  Armour’s  Big  Crop  Fertilizers. 

He’ll  recommend  the  right  amounts  and  an¬ 
alyses  to  help  make  your  crops  larger,  your 
soil  better. 


^frmourt 


big  crop 


FERTILISERS 


r  Make  m 
EveryAcre 
w  Dolts 
Best 


ARMOUR 


FERTILIZER  WORKS 


Look  at  these  leg  bones.  Notice  that 
one  is  shorter  than  the  other! 

This  is  the  first  symptom  of  Hock 
Disease,  and  millions  of  chicks  are 
born  with  it — hatched  from  nutri¬ 
tionally  deficient  eggs.  When  they’re 
scarcely  three  weeks  old,  the  chicks 
are  down  with  swollen  hocks  or 
slipped  tendon  because  they  haven’t 
been  able  to  eat  enough  of  "just  a 
good  starter”  to  check  the  disease. 

It’s  the  ability  to  correct  many 
nutritional  deficiencies  in  the  first 
weeks  of  a  chick’s  life  that  makes 
Pratts  Double  -  Duty  Starter  vastly 
different  from  "just  a  good  starter.” 

Good  chicks  get  the  finest  possible 
start  with  Pratts.  Weak  chicks,  in 
many  a  case,  get  another  chance .  .  . 
achance  to  grow  into  strong, healthy, 
heavy-laying  birds ! 

Not  a  cure-all;  not  a  medicine, 
Pratts  Double-Duty  Starter  can’t  cor¬ 
rect  all  chick  troubles.  It  contains 
nothing  but  the  most  wholesome 
foods  for  infant  chicks.  It’s  quickly 
digestible.  It’s  powerfully  nutritious. 
In  fact,  it’s  purposely  made  so  rich  in 
health-protecting  elements  —  in  all 
the  known  essential  nutritives — that 
the  first  feiv  ounces  can  head  off  Hock 
Disease,  Nutritional  Leg  Paralysis, 


"DOUBLE-DUTY” 
CHICK  STARTER 


75  YEARS  OF  DEPENDABILITY 


Rickets  and  many  other  troubles 
inherited  from  the  egg. 

This  year,  feed  Pratts  Double- 
Duty  Starter.  Watch  it  help  your  good 
chicks  stay  good.  Watch  it  flood  many 
a  weak  chick  with  vigor  —  with  vi¬ 
tality  for  growing,  for  paying  you  a 
profit.  Next  fall,  when  you  house 
more  good  pullets  than  you  ex¬ 
pected,  you’ll  know  that  Pratts 
Double-Duty  Starter  paid!  Insist  on 
Pratts  Double-Duty  Starter  from 
your  dealer. 


Send  for  PRATTS  Authorita¬ 
tive,  Informative,  Easy-to- 
Undcrstand  Chick  Booklet. 


JOHN  H.  MOFFETT 
of  Centreville, 
Maryland,  says: 


Manager  of  Pioneer  Point  Poultry 
Farm,  Mr.  Moffett  writes:  "On  your 
75th  anniversary,  you’ll  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  three  generations 
of  our  family  have  depended  on  the 
quality  of  your  feeds  and  remedies. 
Any  farmer  or  poultryman  can  use 
Pratt  Products  with  confidence  and 
profit.” 


Pratt  Food  Company,  Dept.  BC- 175 

Philadelphia  6,  Penna. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  booklet 
entitled  "Their  Life  is  in  YOUR 
Hands.” 

Name . 1 

I 

Address  .  | 

i _ I 
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PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position  —  never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 

Here's  how  it  works 
—  and 
here's  how 
you  Save 

...reduces  cow  inju¬ 
ries;  fits  any  stanchion 
frame;  fits  in  low-ceil¬ 
ing  barns;  saves  work 
— easy  to  install  — no 
outside  help  required 
— low  first  cost. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B-417  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  j 

Send  me  complete  details  about  your  new  low-  J 
j  priced  folding  cow  Partition  and  stanchions.  J 

J  Name . j 

|  Address .  ! 


F  E  N  Cl  N  G 


All-Purpose  Steel  Fencing,  Poul¬ 
try  Fencing  and  Netting,  Welded 
Wire  Fabrics,  Field  Fence, 
Barbed  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Elec¬ 
tric  Fence  Controllers.  Chain 
Link  Fence,  Chestnut  Post  and 
Rail  Fencing,  Hurdle  Fences, 
Gates.  Other  Farm  Values. 

ARKOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

SOX  14,  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  YOUR 
FARM 


NO 

SECOND 

CHANCE 

withhold  Suzy ! " 

YES,  Indians  had  no  second 
chance  with  Joel  Decker's  Old 
Susy,  famous  double-barreled 
gun,  in  the  exciting  pages  of 

THE  DESTROYERS 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

YES — You  have  a  second  chance 
to  get  your  copy  of  this  fight¬ 
ing  romance  about  the  Sullivan- 
Clinton  Expedition  and  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  young  Nate  Williams 
and  lovely  Constant  Waldo. 

The  Second  Editon  is  Here 

(First  edition  sold  out  in  2  weeks) 

Order  your  copy  today!  Just 
mail  the  handy  coupon  below. 
$3.00  per  copy  while  they  last. 

American  Agriculturist, 

Dept.  D-2,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Enclosed  please  find  $ . 

for  which  please  send  me . 

copies  (at  $3.00  each)  of  THE 
DESTROYERS. 

NAME  . . 

ADDRESS  . 

(Autographed  copies  furnished  on  request) 


Better  Than  “Dumping” 


Baking  Industry  Official  Recommends  Use  of 
Potato  Flour  In  Bread  To  Control  Crop  Surplus 


Editor’s  Note — The  following  is  part 
of  a  talk  given  by  Jack  Schafer ,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Peter  Pan  Bakeries  of  Detroit, 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  United 
Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association. 
His  idea  deserves  consideration. 

YESTERDAY  I  heard  the  discussion 
on  dumping  of  millions  of  bushels 
of  potatoes.  We  ordinarily  associate 
the  word  “dumping”  with  garbage  or 
dumps.  This  is  neither  good  advertis¬ 
ing  for  potatoes  nor  the  industry,  and 
it  is  high  time  that  the  industry  took 
care  of  itself.  Subsidies  should  not, 
and  will  not,  last  forever. 

Surplus  potato  crops  have  been  with 
us  for  years.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
I  raised  8000  bushels — certified  seed — 
and  sold  two  carloads  for  two  cents 
per  hundredweight,  with  no  help  from 
the  government.  I  cleared  new  land, 
raised  potatoes  for  another  five  years 
and  the  price  received  did  not  exceed 
40c  a  bushel  average. 

I  also  had  charge  of  the  Co-op 
Warehouse,  Ellsworth,  Michigan  Pota¬ 
to  Exchange,  for  three  and  one-half 
years.  So  I  know  and  understand  your 
problems.  For  the  last  20  years  I  have 
been  in  the  baking  business,  own  and 
operate  five  plants  in  Michigan  doing 
an  annual  volume  of  $5,000,000. 

Our  greatest  success  has  been  with 
potato  bread.  Last  year  we  baked 
over  14  million  loaves  and  they  were 
sold  at  one  cent  over  the  price  of  com¬ 
petitors’  bread,  proving  its  popularity. 

This  is  a  challenging  market  for  po¬ 
tato  flour.  Bakers  alone  could  use  all 
your  surplus  potato  crop.  Figure  it  out: 
Over  250  million  hundredweight  of 
flour  used  yearly.  If  4%  of  potato  flour 
were  used,  it  would  mean  20  pounds 
of  potatoes  for  every  hundredweight 
of  flour,  or  50  million  bushels.  The 
ratio  of  potato  flour  is  5  to  1  or,  one 
pound  of  potato  flour  from  five  pounds 
of  potatoes. 

Would  Use  Culls 

Now  here  is  a  point  I  wish  to  em¬ 
phasize  :  We  can  use  commercial  grades 
or  culls.  This  is  very  important!  The 
common  complaint  of  the  consumer  is 
that  you  are  not  grading  your  potatoes. 
Under  our  plan  there  would  be  no 


sense  in  selling  culls.  You  could 
lower  or  raise  your  grading  screen  re¬ 
quirements.  The  surplus  would  dictate 
the  size  of  your  U.  S.  No.  1  potatoes. 
Hotels  and  restaurants  would  serve 
larger  potatoes  and  help  increase  con¬ 
sumption. 

You  may  inquire:  Can  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  be  actually  carried  out?  I  say, 
yes.  Raisin  growers  encountered  the 
same  problem  years  ago.  They  went 
to  the  bakers  and  promoted  what  was 
termed  “raisin  bread  day”  every  Wed¬ 
nesday.  This  situation  was  thus  suc¬ 
cessfully  handled. 

Can  you  think  of  any  better  com¬ 
modity  than  bread  as  a  carrier  for  po¬ 
tatoes?  40  million  loaves  daily,  and 
approximately  one  potato  per  loaf!  The 
baker  will  like  your  program.  He  is 
looking  for  a  new  advertising  approach, 
and  potato  bread  is  a  natural  for  him. 

Consumers  will  welcome  the  old- 
fashioned  flavor,  the  keeping  qualities 
and  additional  minerals  and  vitamins, 
plus  its  popular  appeal! 

Need  lor  Advertising 

What  more  do  you  want?  Yes,  you 
will  have  to  help  us  by  creating  more 
demand  through  advertising,  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  by  publications.  You 
can  insist  that  your  grocers  sell  bread 
made  with  POTATOES.  Your  baker 
will  be  gratified  to  supply  you  with 
bread  t  if  you  create  the  demand. 

We,  ourselves,  are  willing  to  help 
you.  You  can  call  on  us  fpr  any  in¬ 
formation  you  require.  We  know  this 
program  will  work.  Our  9  years’  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  it  to  us.  We  can 
prove  it  to  you,  if  we  can  have  your 
cooperation. 

—  a.a.  — 

TIME  FOIt  ACTION 

Speaking  at  a  three-day  school  for 
the  New  York  State  county  deputies 
and  juvenile  deputies  of  the  Grange, 
Albert  S.  Goss,  National  Master,  stated 
that  for  25  years  before  the  war  we 
had  a  farm  surplus  problem  and  failed 
to  solve  it. 

“Since  then,”  said  Master  Goss,  “we 
have  increased  production  35  per  cent 
and  increased  consumption  15  per  cent, 


MAINE  AND  IDAHO  TAKE  NOTE! — Shown  above  (left  to  right)  Vincent  Stevenson,  acting 
county  agricultural  agent  of  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.;  William  Hodnett,  certified  seed 
grower  at  Fillmore  in  Allegany  Co.;  and  Don  Huckle,  farm  program  director  of 
Station  WGR  in  Buffalo.  Mr.  Hodnett  is  holding  the  world's  largest  potato,  grown 
on  his  farm  last  year.  The  tuber  weighed  in  at  5  J/4  pounds  and  measured  23  inches 
around  the  long  way  and  15  inches  the  ether. 


Valuable  Pasture 

Agitation  pro  and  con  about 
the  proposed  building  of  a  garage 
under  historic  Boston  Common 
has  revealed  fact  that  this  cen¬ 
turies-old  stretch  of  grass  land, 
which  got  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  once  a  “common”  pas¬ 
ture  for  use  of  Boston’s  live¬ 
stock,  now  is  valued  at  $46,102,- 
800  or  about  $22.56  per  square 
foot. 

Opponents  of  garage  idea  fear 
that  undermining  the  Common 
will  kill  the  many  fine  old  trees, 
including  mammoth  elms.  Furth¬ 
er  interesting  historic  sidelight 
is  old  record  recently  brought  to 
light  showing  that  at  one  time 
public  smoking  in  Boston  was 
limited  to  the  Common,  while 
smoking  on  the  streets  was  pro¬ 
hibited. — W.  E.  Piper. 


so  we  have  added  another  20  per  cent 
surplus  on  top  of  our  old  one,  and  the 
problem  is  more  complicated  than  it 
has  ever  been  before. 

“The  Steagall  Amendment  has  given 
us  a  two-year  breathing  spell  to  solve 
this  problem  which  we  tried  to  solve 
unsuccessfully  for  twenty-five  years. 
The  period  for  talk  has  ended;  the 
period  for  action  is  here.” 

Continuing,  Master  Goss  said  that 
one  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  find 
more  and  larger  uses  of  surplus  pro¬ 
ducts,  such  as  making  wheat  into  glu¬ 
cose  and  potatoes  into  starch,  and 
work  with  other  nations  to  divert  sur¬ 
plus  food  and  fiber  to  the  needy  spots 
of  th§  world  on  a  basis  of  fair  ex¬ 
change  in  world  commodities. 

—  a.a.  — 

WHEN  FERTILIZER  IS 
PLACED  DEEP 

“Where  deep  application  of  fertilizer 
is  made,  the  amount  should  be  quite 
liberal,  at  least  500  lbs.  to  the  acre,” 
says  J.  B.  R.  Dickey,  State  College. 
Pennsylvania.  “Results  with  deep  ap¬ 
plication  are  likely  to  be  more  favor¬ 
able  where  little  or  no  manure  is  ap¬ 
plied,  where  legume  sods  are  absent  or 
thin,  or  where  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil  is  not  adequate  to  produce 
profitable  yield. 

“Plow  attachments  which  place  the 
fertilizer  in  a  band  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  can  be  used  for  deep  applica¬ 
tion,  or  about  the  same  results  can  he 
achieved  by  broadcasting  the  fertilizer 
with  a  drill  or  spreader  before  plow¬ 
ing. 

“The  usual  recommendation  for  deep 
application  on  corn  has  been  at  least 
50  lbs.  of  each  major  plant-food  ele¬ 
ment  as  in  500  lbs.  of  10-10-10  or  700 
lbs.  of  7-7-7  in  addition  to  the  usual 
row  application  at  planting  time. 

“On  potatoes,  application  with  the 
planter  of  more  than  1,000  lbs.  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  may  result  in  too  great  concen¬ 
tration  close  to  the  plant.  With  heavy 
potato  fertilization  there  is  consider¬ 
able  evidence  to  warrant  the  deep 
placement  of  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  application.  Since  we  do  not  want 
too  much  vegetative  growth  of  pota¬ 
toes  late  in  the  season,  the  best  ratio 
may  be  a  1-2-2  or  1-3-3,  such  as  5-10-10 
or  4-12-12,  the  choice  depending  upon 
the  need  for  nitrogen.” 

—  a.a.  — 

HORSES  OUT,  TRACTORS  IN 

In  1945,  according  to  the  census, 
there  were  only  one-half  as  many 
horses  in  New  York  State  as  there  were 
in  1920.  The  actual  figures  are  229,000 
horses  in  the  state  in  1945  as  against 
543,000  in  1920.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  only  7,000  tractors  in  the 
state  in  1920,  and  78.000  in  1945.  These 
same  figures  would  do  doubt  hold  true 
for  other  northeastern  states. 


Gangsters  in  the  Grass 


Price  balances 
supply  and  demand 


There  is  always  a  demand  for  meat. 
Yes,  at  some  price.  But  that  price  is 
not  determined  by  the  meat’s  cost, 
or  set  by  the  meat  packer.  It  is  set 
by  what  the  consumers  are  willing  and  able  to 
pay  for  the  meat  and  by-products.  That  is  some¬ 
thing  which  must  be  known  and  remembered  if 
one  is  to  understand  the  meat  business. 


A  good  many  people  think  that  the  meat  pack¬ 
ers  sell  meat  for  the  cost  of  the  livestock,  plus  ex¬ 
pense,  plus  a  profit.  But  that  is  not  how  meat 
prices  are  made.  We  must  sell  our  meat— because 
it  is  perishable.  We  hope,  of  course,  to  sell  it  at  a 
price  which  gives  us  a  profit.  But  profit  or  loss, 
we  must  sell  it.  As  our  president,  John  Holmes, 
said  recently,  "We  seek  the  price  that  balances 
supply  and  demand.  Sometimes  this  is  a  profit¬ 
able  price;  sometimes  there  is  a  loss.  The  records 
show  that,  on  the  average,  we  make  a  modest 
profit  year  by  year.” 


As  for  prices  paid  for  livestock,  they,  too,  are 
set  by  the  forces  of  supply  and  demand.  No  meat 
packer  could  control  them  because  there  is  so 
much  competition  both  in  buying  and  selling. 
There  are  over  4,000  meat  packers  and  20,000 
commercial  slaughterers 

competing  daily  for  live  S/'mt  jon, 

animals.  * '  j 

Agricultural  Research  Department 
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reeds  and  brush  are  gangsters  in  the  grass. 
They  literally  steal  your  cattle  and  sheep  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  carrying  capacity  of  grazing  land  or 
pastures.  They  rob  your  soil  of  moisture  and 
minerals.  They  choke  the  life  out  of  your  grass. 

Mesquite  and  sagebrush  in  Western  range 
country  are  often  thieving  plants.  They’re  tough 
and  aggressive.  The  carrying  capacity  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  million  acres  of  good  grazing  land  has  been 
greatly  reduced  by  these  two  alone.  Weeds  and 
brush  can  be  burned  or  poisoned,  grubbed  out 
with  bulldozers  or  yanked  out  with  tractors  and 
cables.  Grass  thrives  again  when  the  brush  is 
gone.  Then,  cattle  or  sheep  production  can  be 
increased,  sometimes  as  much  as  300%. 

From  farming  states  come  reports  of  doubled 
beef  production  per  acre  of  pasture  simply  by 
mowing  weeds.  In  dairying  sections  startling 
improvements  in  production,  flavor,  and  milk 
and  cream  profits  have  resulted  from  cutting  pas¬ 
ture  weeds  two  or  three  times  a  season.  Promis¬ 
ing  experimental  work  is  proceeding  with  2,  4-D 


Soda  Bill  Sez:. .  .  the  time  to  hold  on  hardest 
is  when  you’ve  just  about  decided  to  let  go. 


r  Uat//ta  StopcMib  ^Reci/ie  faob 

FRANKFURTS  AND  HOT  POTATO  SALAD 

(Yield:  6  servings) 

6  frankfurts  14  cup  diced  green  pepper 

4  large  potatoes  3  tablespoons  water 

3  tablespoons  bacon  drippings  2  teaspoons  sugar 
14  cup  diced  onion  1  teaspoon  salt 

14  cup  vinegar  14  teaspoon  black  pepper 

Cook  potatoes.  Peel  and  cut  in  '/2-inch  cubes.  Place  frankfurts  in 
saucepan  of  boiling  water.  Remove  from  heat  and  let  stand  from 

5  to  8  minutes.  Heat  drippings.  Add  onion  and  green  pepper,  and 
brown.  Add  vinegar,  water,  sugar,  salt,  and  pepper.  Cook  over 
low  heat  until  flavors  are  thoroughly  blended.  Pour  hot  sauce  over 
cubed  potatoes  and  mix  lightly.  Top  with  frankfurts  and  serve  hot. 


Judging  Producing  Ability  of  Heifer  Calves 
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NUTRITION  1$  OUR  BUSINESS-  AND  YOUR 

Right  eating  adds  life  to  your  years  —  and  years  to  your  life 


by  W.  W.  Swett 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


The  results  of  preliminary  analyses  of 
data  obtained  by  scientists  in  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

w ■  w-  Swett  offer  much  promise  that  dairymen 
will  soon  have  a  new,  practical,  money-saving  system 
for  judging  the  future  producing  ability  of  heifer 
calves. 

We  have  found  that  by  examining  the  udder  of  a 
dairy  heifer  when  she  is  4  months  old  we  can  get  a 
good  idea  whether  or  not  she  will  be  a  good  milk  pro¬ 
ducer.  We  think  that  with  a  little  practice  any  farmer 
can  learn  to  judge  heifer  calves  the  same  way. 

Working  with  our  experimental  dairy  herd  at 
Beltsville,  Maryland,  we  first  determined,  by  feel, 
the  average  udder  development  of  calves.  Then  we 
graded  all  the  heifers  as  High,  Medium,  or  Low. 
Later  we  checked  the  grades  of  these  calves  against 
their  milk  production  records  as  cows.  We  found  a 
fairly  close  match  between  the  grades  of  the  calves 
and  the  milk  production  of  the  cows. 

Since  these  results  are  based  entirely  on  the  study 
of  animals  in  one  herd,  the  plan  must  be  rigidly 
tested  for  reliability  in  other  herds  where  the  inheri¬ 
tance  for  milk  production  may  be  at  different  levels 
and  more  variable,  before  it  can  be  recommended  for 
practical  use. 

The  pay-off,  of  course,  comes  in  culling  out  low 
producers  at  an  early  age.  Tt  costs  about  $125  to 
raise  a  heifer  to  milking  age  Nearly  one  third  of  the 
heifer  calves  now  raised  turn  out  to  be  unprofitable 
cows.  If  the  method  stands  up  under  field  tests  it 
appears  that  this  proportion  and  the  resulting 
monetary  loss  can  be  materially  reduced. 


and  other  new  chemical  weed  killers.  Spraying 
pastures  is  proving  effective  in  destroying  these 
livestock  rustlers. 

Once  weeds  are  under  control,  pastures  benefit 
by  liming,  fertilizing,  reseeding  with  recom¬ 
mended  pasture  mixtures,  by  harrowing  or  disc¬ 
ing  to  break  up  manure.  Few  crops  give  as  great 
return  for  a  little  attention  as  does  grass.  A  good 
starting  point  in  an  improved  grass  program  is  to 
take  steps  to  control  weeds  and  brush. 

We — both  you  and  Swift — are  interested  in 
making  the  best  use  of  what  we  have.  It  has 
been  said  that  “a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.” 
There  are  many  dollars  to  be  saved  by  making 
the  most  efficient  use  of  grass  lands.  We  suggest 
that  you  contact  your  state  agricultural  college, 
county  agent,  or  vocational  agricultural  teacher 
for  further  information. 

- OUR  CITY  COUSIN - 


City  Cousin, 

Smart  in  school, 

Thought  that  he  could 
Lead  a  mule  .  .  .  April  fool! 


PRODUCERS  BENEFIT  FROM  QUALITY  CONTROL 


Quality  Control  protects  the  buyer 
of  Swift  products.  It  also  serves  the 
farmer.  For  it  insists  that  his  prod¬ 
ucts  be  processed  into  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  consumer  products. 

"When  Mr.  or  Mrs.  America 
buys  a  Swift  product,  they  expect 
top  quality,”  says  H.  S.  Mitchell, 
director  of  our  Research  Labora-  H' s%  Mltchelt 
tories.  "They  also  depend  on  it  to  be  just  as  good 
as  the  last  time  they  bought  it.  That’s  why  they 
keep  coming  back  for  Swift  products.  They  have 
every  right  to  expect  uniform  high  quality.  And 
it’s  the  job  of  the  quality  control  system  to  make 
sure  that  they  get  it.” 

Quality  Control  begins  with  the  livestock  and 
other  "raw  materials”  selected  by  Swift  buyers. 
Next,  it  lays  down  exact  written  specifications  for 
the  control  of  each  step  in  the  processing  of  many 
products.  Finally,  it  sets  up  strict  quality  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  finished  products. 

Our  Research  Laboratories  are  in  twenty-one 
cities.  More  than  1,000,000  exacting  tests  are 
made  each  year  in  our  Quality  Control  program. 
Each  test  takes  time  and  work.  But  constant 
testing  is  the  only  way  we  can  be  certain  that  the 
quality  of  Swift  products  is  uniformly  high.  This 
constant  Quality  Control  not  only  builds  confidence 
in  Swift  products,  but  it  also  helps  create  a  steady, 
dependable  market  for  the  livestock  and  other 
raw  materials  we  purchase  from  producers.  A 
permanently  successful  business  must  be  grounded 
on  the  solid  foundation  of  uniform  quality. 


Things  are  NOT  always  as  they  seem 

Which  weighs  more?  The 
cubic  foot  block  of  iron,  or 
those  four  big  rolls  of  26" 
llij  fence  wire?  The  wire  looks 
much  heavier,  but  it  isn’t. 
They  weigh  the  same — 491 
pounds  each. 

No,  things  are  not  always  as  they  seem.  Take 
that  fence  wire,  for  example.  The  fence  maker 
paid  perhaps  2 f  a  pound  for  the  iron.  You  buy 
it  as  fencing  at  around  l<f  a  pound.  That  leaves 
a  "spread”  of  a  pound  between  the  raw 
material  and  the  finished  product.  This '  'spread” 
covers  heat  treating,  drawing  the  wire,  weav¬ 
ing  it,  rolling,  and  other  processes  we  may 
not  know  about.  It  includes  also  manufac¬ 
turer’s  profit,  transportation,  jobbers’  and  re¬ 
tailers’  costs  and  profits,  and  delivery  to  you. 

There  is  also  a  "spread”  between  what  you 
producers  get  for  livestock  and  what  you  pay 
the  meat  dealer  for  meat.  For  one  thing,  an 
average  1000-pound  steer  produces  only  543 
pounds  of  meat  and  161  pounds  of  by-prod¬ 
ucts,  both  edible  and  inedible.  In  processing 
there  is  unrecoverable  shrink  and  waste  of 
296  pounds.  We  also  have  the  costs  of  "dis¬ 
assembling”  live  animals  into  meat,  refriger¬ 
ating,  transporting  to  market,  and  delivery  to 
retail  stores.  The  "spread”  covers  also  re¬ 
tailers’  costs  and  profits — plus  a  profit  for  the 
meat  packer  which  averages  only  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  cent  per  pound  of  product  handled. 
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Agriculture ’s 
Marketing  Laboratory 


“There  are  many  marketing  problems 
which  cannot  be  solved  in  a  laboratory  or 
facility  of  the  federal  government;  in 
many  instances,  the  only  laboratory  avail¬ 
able  is  the  distribution  system  itself.” 


W  ith  these  words  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
reported  on  H.R.  6932,  the  bill  enacted  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress.  It  calls  for  more  than  $60,000,000  for  joint 
study  by  the  federal  and  state  Departments  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  ways  to  “improve  and  facilitate  the  marketing 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  products.” 

For  years  the  facilities  of  A&P  and  Atlantic  Commis¬ 
sion  Company  have  served  as  such  a  laboratory.  The 
very  first  A&P  stores  pioneered  the  present-day  Ameri¬ 
can  system  of  mass  distribution.  Since  then,  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  A&P  stores,  new  methods  and  more  efficient 
means  of  moving  food  from  farm  to  dinner  table  have 
been  developed  and  proved. 

Yes,  it  has  always  been  the  aim  of  A&P  and  Atlantic 
Commission  Company,  to  provide  farmers  with  broader, 
steadier  markets  and  consumers  with  more  and  better 
food  by: 

1.  Bringing  agricultural  products  to  the  consumer 
with  a  maximum  of  original  quality  and  farm 
freshness. 

2.  Reducing  damage  and  waste  to  a  minimum. 

3.  Reducing  distribution  costs  and  eliminating  un¬ 
necessary  handling  operation. 

4.  Returning  to  the  producer  a  larger  share  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar. 

For  years  we  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  cooperate 
with  growers  and  agricultural  agencies  to  gain  these 
objectives.  Our  facilities  have  served  as  proving  grounds 
for  marketing  ideas  initiated  by  these  groups. 

Typical  of  the  part  played  by  A&P  and  Atlantic  Com¬ 
mission  Company  as  laboratories  for  agriculture  during 
the  past  year  alone  are  experiments  in  the  marketing  of 
tree-ripened  peaches,  grading  and  by-product  develop¬ 
ment  of  sweet  potatoes,  air  transportation  of  perishables, 
pre-packaging  and  store  refrigeration  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  early  hai’vesting  and  direct  delivery  of  sweet 
corn  and  other  products,  grading  and  merchandising  of 
eggs,  and  pioneer  development  of  a  market  for  hen  tur¬ 
keys  and  for  a  meatier  type  of  poultry. 

These  experiments  and  others  like  them,  conducted 
down  through  the  years  with  the  cooperation  of  growers 
over  the  country,  have  enabled  us  to  open  new  local  and 
distant  markets  for  a  wide  variety  of  farm  produce. 

Today  growers  are  confronted  with  the  urgent  need 
for  an  all-out  effort  to  maintain  their  expanded  markets. 
If  agriculture  is  to  continue  on  a  sound  and  prosperous 
basis,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  for  producers, 
agricultural  agencies  and  distributors  to  determine  the 
basic  requirements  for  market  efficiencies  and  improve¬ 
ments  and  work  together  in  applying  these  essentials. 

Recognizing  that  the  Hope-Flanagan  Act  (H.R.6932) 
has  set  up  the  machinery  to  accomplish  these  objectives, 
agricultural  leaders  everywhere  are  studying  the  Act  and 
discussing  it  with  a  view  to  putting  this  machinery  to 
work.  Producers,  too,  are  obtaining  copies  of  the  Act  in 
order  to  see  how  they  can  cooperate  in  this  great  move 
to  improve  the  distribution  of  their  products. 

To  all  agriculture  we  say:  The  nationwide  facilities 
of  A&P  and  Atlantic  Commission  Company  for  buying, 
distributing  and  retailing  food  to  more  than  6,000,000 
American  families  are  available  to  growers  and  research 
groups  seeking  better  ways  of  feeding  the  nation. 

ATLANTIC  COMMISSION  COMPANY 

AFFILIATE  OF 

The  Great  Atlantic  &  pacific  Tea  Company 


Labor  Union’s  Domination 
Stagnates  Philadelphia  Market 

By  AMOS  KIRBY 


FOR  THREE  months  (since  Jan.  6, 
1947),  the  big  produce  market  in 
Philadelphia  has  been  closed  down. 
Since  early  in  January,  no  produce, 

outside  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  onions, 
has  moved 
through  the  city’s 
railroad  produce 
yards.  Since  the 
first  of  the  year, 
growers  who  have 
been  accustomed 
to  move  apples, 
potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes  and 
many  other  vege¬ 
tables  have  been 
forced  to  ship  to 
Baltimore,  New¬ 
ark,  New  York, 


Amos  Kirby 


and  other  markets. 

The  reason  for  all  this  inconvenience 
and  interference  with  the  normal  move¬ 
ment  of  food  has  bee'  due  to  union 
domination  of  the  entire  perishable 
food  business  in  Philadelphia,  the  na¬ 
tion’s  third  largest  market. 

While  the  market  may  be  open  for 
business  before  this  reaches  American 
Agriculturist  subscribers,.  nevertheless 
recent  hearings  held  here  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  reveal  the  power  that  one  union 
can  have  over  the  food  supply  of  a 
great  city. 

THE  START — In  the  closing  days  of 
1946,  Local  929,  Produce,  Poultry,  Fish, 
and  Oysterman’s  Drivers  and  Helpers 
Union,  AFL,  served  notice  on  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  and  members  of  Car- 
lot  Receivers  Association  that  unless 
clerical  workers  and  bookkeepers  joined 
this  union,  their  handlers,  truckmen 
and  salesmen  would  be  withdrawn. 

This  demand,  so  I  have  been  told, 
was  not  made  on  the  girls  themselves, 
but  was  made  on  employers  to  get 
these  girls  in  the  union.  A  few  com¬ 
plied  and  they  have  been  operating  all 
during  the  shut-down.  The  others  sat 
still.  They  closed  their  doors  and  have 
done  no  business  since  the  first  week 
in  January. 

In  the  meantime,  the  commission 
merchants,  operating  under  the  name 
of  Associatior  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Distributors,  and  carlot  receivers  under 
name  of  Terminal  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion  carried  matter  into  Philadelphia 
courts,  where  they  attempted  to  secure 
an  injunction  against  the  union  and 
damages  for  business  losses. 

Days  were  consumed  in  hearing 
testimony  of  merchants  on  methods 
used  by  this  union  to  dominate  entire 
market.  As  this  is  being  written,  we 
have  been  waiting  for  days,  hoping. for 
a  decision  from  the  Courts. 

FEDERAL  INQUIRY — As  case  was 
being  tried  in  local  Courts,  Fred  Hart¬ 
ley,  N.  J.,  chairman  of  House  Labor  and 
Education  Committee,  became  interest¬ 
ed  and  held  hearings  in  Washington  on 
union  activities  in  market.  Then  on 
March  14,  a  sub-committee  on  House 
Expenditures  came  to  Philadelphia  and 
conducted  a  two-day  hearing  for  pos¬ 
sible  violations  of  the  Hqbbs  anti¬ 
racketeering  act. 

CONTROLS  MARKET — A  number  of 
times  in  the  last  three  years  I  have 
stated  in  this  column  that  market  was 
dominated  by  one  or  two  men.  Proof 
of  this  statement  was  presented  be¬ 
fore  Judge  Frank  Smith  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  Common  Pleas  Court  by  Abe 
Goldberg,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
union,  who  told  Judge  Smith,  “My 
union  (meaning  929)  possesses  full  op¬ 
eration  of  Dock  Street”.  He  added  that 
his  power  as  a  union  official,  “affects 


every  railroad  siding  and  bulkhead  in 
the  business.”  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Goldberg  proudly  listed  himself  as 
“Boss”  of  Dock  Street. 

IRON  HAND — As  one  listened  to  the 
testimony  of  buyers  and  handlers  of 
perishables,  it  was  quite  evident  that 
the  officials  of  929  ruled  the  market 
with  a  firm  hand.  Some  might  call  it 
an  “iron  hand”.  According  to  the  testi¬ 
mony,  stores  stayed  open  if  they  re¬ 
mained  in  good  graces  of  union. 

And  the  union,  or  it  might  have 
been  the  union  officials,  ran  a  collec¬ 
tion  agency.  If  your  bills  were  not 
paid,  no  one  moved  produce  into  or  out 
of  your  store,  as  the  union  controlled 
every  helper  on  the  market,  and  you 
would  be  put  out  of  business  regard¬ 
less  of  your  financial  position.  If  you 
were  a  farmer  and  did  not  drive  your 
truck  yourself,  or  have  it  driven  by  a 
son,  maybe  you  were  allowed  to  un¬ 
load.  If  you  were  helping  out  a  neigh¬ 
bor  and  brought  in  part  of  a  load  with 
farm  tags  on  your  truck,  you  joined 
the  union  or  the  motor  vehicle  depart- 


DOCK  STREET  OPENS  FRIDAY 

As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that 
court  rules  Union  no  right  to  use  co¬ 
ercive  methods  to  force  clerks  in 
union.  Court  directs  union  desist 
practices  not  connected  with  wel¬ 
fare  members.  Merchants  hail  de¬ 
cision  as  great  victory  freeing  them 
from  dictator  rule  by  union.  Court 
upholds  every  statement  in  my 
article. — Telegram  from  Amos  Kirby. 


ment  was  informed  of  your  using  half 
rate  tags  for  commercial  purposes. 

At  one  time  many  stores  were  closed 
down,  especially  in  Callowhill  market, 
because  buyers  who  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  their  own  retail  stores  refused  to 
join  this  union. 

ONE  UNION— Here  we  have  one 
union  controlling  the  unloading  of  cars, 
trucks  and  boats  (perishables).  Same 
union  controls  all  street  helpers.  Same 
union  controls  all  salesmen  and  even 
commission  merchants  in  some  in¬ 
stances  if  they  sell  a  part  of  their  own 
produce.  The  final  demand  was  “bring 
in  your  gals.”  That  was  the  last  straw. 

I  have  left  out  of  this  story  the 
charges  of  beatings  and  threats  that 
are  a  part  of  the  Court  record. 

When  I  have  asked  commission  mer¬ 
chants  why  they  have  put  up  with 
this  form  of  domination,  they  have 
merely  shrugged  their  shoulders, 
looked  the  other  way  and  said  nothing. 
It  has  taken  the  Hobbs  law,  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department,  and  maybe  the 
Department  of  Justice,  to  bring  into 
the  open  all  of  the  facts  that  have 
been  exposed  in  these  hearings.  As  this 
is  writtten,  the  union  is  still  boss  and 
the  market  is  still  closed. 
ADVERTISING— Then  there  was  the 
little  matter  of  $100,000  worth  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  certain  labor  papers 
which  someone  collected  rather  hand¬ 
some  commissions.  One  curious  bit  of 
testimony  was  to  effect  that  the  first 
that  some  merchants  knew  Of  advertis¬ 
ing  was  when  they  received  the  bills. 

It  was  admitted  that  bills  were  paid, 
even  though  the  printed  copy  of  ac 
was  never  seen. 

I  have  not  told  a  quarter  of  what 
happened.  I  have  kept  away  from 
names  and  cases.  Read  the  Court  " 

.  cords  and  records  of  hearings  and  on* 
finds  evidence  to  support  all  state¬ 
ments  made  herein  and  many  na°u 
that  could  have  been  added. 
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From  the  A.  A.  Mail  Bag 

Readers  Discuss  Independence,  Storks  and  Reading 


We  Xeed  To  Think 

AM  accepting  your  invitation  to 
write  you  a  letter  on  what  I  think. 
That  last  word  should  be  used  as  a 
text  for  a  sermon  some  Sunday  by 
every  minister  in  the  country.  We  need 
to  stop  and  think! 

This  country  of  ours  with  all  its 
present  faults  and  troubles  is  still  the 
greatest  in  the  world.  It  was  founded 
by  men  who  believed  in  individualism 
and  free  enterprise.  It  attained  its 
eminence  without  subsidies,  allotments, 
quotas  or  controls.  It  is  clinging  to  that 
position  today,  not  because  of,  but  in 
spite  of  them. 

When  are  we  as  free  thinking  indi¬ 
viduals  going  to  be  brought  to  a  full 
realization  that  we  are  drifting  farth¬ 
er  away  from  these  basic  principles 
every  day  and  closer  to  regimentation 
and  socialism?  I  know  of  a  couple  of 
farmers  in  this  county  who  have  never 
accepted  any  material,  or  payments 
from  the  Triple  A  (PM A  now).  They 
have  been  called  bullheaded,  etc.,  and 
yet  I  wonder  if  they  are  ? 

If  we  as  farmers  do  not  take  the  in¬ 
itiative  to  renounce  some  of  the  bu¬ 
reaucratic  waste  and  ideology  that 
has  mushroomed  in  Washington  and 
reached  out  to  every  corner  of  our 
country,  the  day  of  reckoning  may 
come  all  too  soon. — E.  N.,  New  York. 

3*  ¥  •!• 

Stork  Comes  By  Helicopter 

E  HAVE  been  having  the  most 
crippling  storm  I  ever  saw.  We 
didn’t  get  any  mail  from  March  1  to 
March  8,  and  no  wheels  turned.  A  good 
many  farmers  had  to  dump  milk. 

My  daughter  was  staying  with  a 
neighbor  woman  who  was  expecting 
the  stork.  They  found  out  it  was  a 
hospital  job,  called  the  doctor,  and 
the  doctor  called  the  Red  Cross.  The 
Red  Cross  sent  a  helicopter  out  from 
Niagara  Falls.  It  picked  up  the  doctor, 
flew  him  to  the  farm,  and  landed  in 
the  yard.  At  the  same  time  another 
doctor  came  on  a  toboggan  drawn  by 
six  Boy  Scouts. 

They  put  the  woman  in  the  helicop¬ 
ter  and  flew  her  to  a  waiting  ambu¬ 
lance,  which  took  her  to  the  hospital 
at  Buffalo.  Yes,  it  was  a  boy — ten 
pounds! 

In  case  you  don’t  believe  me,  I  am 
sending  some  pictures  of  the  snow.  One 
of  them  was  taken  in  our  backyard 
and  shows  our  son’s  house,  which  is 
only  about  200  feet  from  ours.  Only  the 
peak  of  the  roof  and  chimney  are 
visible.  Today  is  the  15th  of  March 
and  we  still  can’t  see  a  car  when  it 
goes  along  the  road. — H.  B.  Underhill, 
East  Aurora >  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Insulation  vs.  Ventilation 

WOULD  like  to  comment  on  the 
paragraph  about  bam  ventilation  on 
page  10  of  your  March  1  issue.  I  have 
been  thinking  about  this  all  day  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  ventilation  can 
prevent  condensation  of  moisture. 

When  water  collects  on  a  ceiling  the 
ceiling  is  relatively  cold  compared  to 
the  air  in  the  stable.  It  is  true  that  the 
air  is  moisture  laden,  and  there  are 
two  ways  to  stop  the  condensation  but 
only  one  proper  way.  The  first,  the 
correct  way,  is  to  insulate  the  ceiling 
so  that  the  temperature  of  the  ceiling 
goes  up  to  the  temperature  of  the  air 
at  r oiling  level.  The  second,  which  is 
wrong  and  which  makes  the  bam  too 
'  old,  is  to  ventilate  so  thoroughly  that 
the  temperature  of  the  air  at  ceiling 
level  drops  to  the  temperature  of  the 


material  in  the  ceiling. 

A  bam  ceiling  under  a  full  hay  mow 
doesn’t  sweat.  Windows  do  sweat  and 
even  double  boarded  walls  get  damp 
when  outside  temperature  goes  down 
to  zero.  Cold  water  pipes  sweat  in  the 
cellar,  and  you  can’t  stop  it  by  install¬ 
ing  a  ventilating  fan. — H.  T.  Potts 
Margaretville,  N.  Y 

Editor’s  note:  There  is  a  lot  of  good 
common-sense  in  what  our  subscriber 
says.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
better  insulated  a  building  is,  the  better 
it  can  be  ventilated.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  use 


in  trying  to  ventilate  a  barn  until  it  is 
thoroughly  insulated.  The  two  subjects 
of  insulation  and  ventilation  are  related. 

Couldn’t  Lay  It  Down 

AM  INTENSELY  interested  in  his¬ 
torical  novels,  particularly  those 
dealing  with  our  revolutionary  days 
here  in  the  Northeast,  so  I  sat  down 
to  read  Mr.  Eastman’s  new  book,  The 
Destroyers,  immediately  after  dinner 
the  day  I  received  it.  I  finished  the 
book  at  a  quarter  of  three  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  so  I  can  charge  against  you 
the  loss  of  my  night’s  sleep.  However, 
I  enjoyed  it  extremely  and  found  it 
very  much  in  the  manner  of  Kenneth 
Robert’s  stories,  which  I  have  always 
thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Our  Northeast  country  has  a  rich 
and  colorful  historical  background  and 


almost  every  inch  of  it  can  provide 
material  for  absorbing  tales.  Congratu¬ 
lations  on  this  interesting  story  of  ad¬ 
venture  in  the  days  when  our  fore¬ 
fathers  were  building  an  empire. — 
E  C.  E.,  N.  Y. 

The  first  edition  of  The  Destroyers  was 
completely  sold  out  within  a  few  weeks. 
The  second  edition  is  now  available,  but 
it  will  not  last  long  after  orders  on  hand 
have  been  filled.  Any  reader  who  wants 
a  copy  of  this  exciting  and  romantic 
novel  by  E.  R.  Eastman  should  order  it 
at  once.  To  get  a  copy  of  The  Destroyers, 
send  $3.00  to  American  Agriculturist,  Box 
367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

—  a. a.  — 

Dutch  elm  disease  first  showed  up 
in  the  United  States  in  1930  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  Now  it  is  found  over  an  area 
from  the  New  England  states  to  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  southward  to  Virginia. 


hat  Science  Has  Learned  about  Natural  Chilean  Nitrate 


Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  has  been 
proved  ideal  for  top-dressing  and  side¬ 
dressing.  It  has  been  tested  for  periods  up  to 
100  years  at  research  institutions.  At  one 
famous  agricultural  experiment  station,  Chilean 
Nitrate  in  a  complete  fertilizer  was  applied  con¬ 
tinuously  to  a  rotation  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and 
hay,  since  1843!  And  during  this  104-year 
period,  the  high  yields  and  quality  of  the  crops 
were  continually  maintained.  By  tests  like  these, 
science  has  revealed  some  of  the  qualities  which 
make  Chilean  Nitrate  unique  —  the  ideal  ferti¬ 
lizer  for  almost  every  crop  that  grows. 


NITRATE  NITROGEN,  ANTI-ACID  -  Plants  use  Natural  Chilean 
Nitrate  without  having  to  wait  for  soil  bacteria  to  break  it  down. 
It  is  not  acid-forming;  in  fact,  helps  to  keep  the  soil  sweet,  in 
better  condition  for  healthy,  fast,  strong  growing  crops. 


QUICK-ACTING,  EASY  TO  HANDLE  —  Highly  soluble  in  soil  mois¬ 
ture,  it  dissolves  almost  immediately  in  anything  but  dried  out 
soil.  And  even  then,  a  little  shower  quickly  puts  it  to  work.  It 
comes  to  you  in  free-flowing  white  pellets,  easy  to  apply  by  hand 
or  in  any  type  of  distributor. 


NATURAL  —  In  addition  to  nitrogen  and  sodium,  because  of  its 
natural  origin,  it  contains  very  small  amounts  of  other  elements 
which  are  helpful  to  plant  growth.  The  combination  of  these 
elements  is  nature’s  formula  for  greater  yields  and  higher  quality 
in  the  food  produced  for  human  and  animal  nutrition. 


■  s* 
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TREAT  ALL  SORE,  TENDER  OR  CONGESTED 
AREAS  PROMPTLY  WITH... 

Hr.  Naylor 
UDDER  BALM 

with  Oxyquinolin 


Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm  contains  Oxyquinolin, 
a  bacteriostatic  agent  which  reducds  the  danger 
of  secondary  infections  and  promotes  clean, 
rapid  healing.  Rich  in  Lanolin  and  essential  oils, 
clean  to  apply . . .  more  softening . . .  more  pene¬ 
trating  . . .  remains  in  prolonged  antiseptic  con¬ 
tact,  relieves  soreness,  reduces  congestion. 

To  maintain  healthy,  productive  udders,  prac¬ 
tice  clean,  fast  milking.  To  promote  clean,  fast 
healing  use  Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm. 

At  your  dealer  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Additional  uses:  for  bruises,  abrasions,  wire  cuts  — os  a 
general  wound  dressing. 

MM0&H.W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  14.N.Y. 

BLJI  H.  W.  NAYLOR 

Ilk  Jf|||  Dr.  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


VETERINARY  PRODUCTS 


Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm  is  the 
same  soothing,  softening  oint¬ 
ment  in  which  Dr.  Naylor  Med¬ 
icated  Teat  Dilators  are  packed. 
Try  the  small  quantity  found  in 
each  Dilator  container  and  you 
will  discover  how  effective  this 
better  ointment  can  be. 


FOX  FORAGE  HARVESTER  AT  AUCTION 

As  we  have  sold  our  farm,  we  offer  at  auction  at  Waitsfield,  Vermont,  (near  Mont¬ 
pelier),  April  12,  at  1:00  P.  M.,  one  complete  FOX  Pick-Up  Hay  Chopper,  with  the 
Mower  Bar  and  Corn  Harvester  Attachments,  powered  by  a  6-cylinder  Red  Seal  Con¬ 
tinental  Motor,  39  H.  P.  Also  FOX  Crop  Blower,  with  pipe,  elbows,  etc.  The  outfit  was 
manufactured  by  the  Fox  River  Tractor  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis.  It  is  all  new  machinery, 
19(46  model,  delivered  in  September,  1946,  never  used,  well  stored,  and  in  perfect 
condition. 

The  FOX  Pick-Up  Hay  Chopper,  together  with  the  Mower  Bar,  Corn  Harvester  Attachments 
and  Crop  Blower,  is  now  being  used  by  successful  farmers  all  over  the  United  States,  to  do  the 
two  toughest  Jobs  of  fanning — Silo  Filling  and  Haying. 

The  FOX  Way- 

You  can  pick  up.  chop  and  load,  ready  for  the  mow  or  stack,  2  tons  of  dry  hay  in  12  minutes. 
You  can  mow,  chop,  and  load  in  one  operation,  over  200  tons  of  grass  silage  in  a  day. 

You  can  cut  corn  of  any  height,  chop  it  into  silage  and  load  it  into  wagons,  ready  for  the 
silo,  all  in  one  operation. 

EARLE  A.  JONES,  WAITSFIELD,  VERMONT 
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SO  &  SO  SEEDER 

No.  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Price  Postpaid 


Circular  on 
Request 


Plant  Your 
Garden  the 
Quick  and 
Easy  Way  .  .  . 
with  a  SO  &  SO 


SEEDER 
only  $2.75 

MARKER 
45c  Extra 


The  little  seed 
drill  that  will 
handle  small 
quantities  with¬ 
out  dribble  or 
waste. 

Packets  or  pinches 
as  easily  as  pints 
or  pounds. 

Indexed  for  more 
than  forty  varieties 
of  vegetables  and 
flower  seeds.  Instant 
setting.  Sows,  cov- 
ors,  marks  next  row 
at  one  operation. 


CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 

Luscious  berries  brought  to  growers  the  past  summer 
from  $1000  to  $2000  per  acre.  Beautiful  landscape 
shrub  witli  wonderful  berries.  Plants  in  great  demand. 
New  Jersey,  home  of  Cultivated  Blueberries.  One  year, 
per  doz.-$3.00,  per  1 00-$ 1 8.  Two  yr.  6  to  12  inches, 
per  doz.-$6.00,  per  I00-$35.00.  Two  yrs.  10  to  18 
inches,  per  doz.-$8.00.  per  I00-$60.00.  Three  yrs.,  per 
doz..$l2.00.  per  I00-$90.00.  List  sent. 

WARREN  SHINN 

Root  Specialist,  Woodbury,  New  Jersey 


BERRY  PLANTS.  Thornless  Boysen berries,  $l.50-doz. 
$8.00-100.  Cumberland  Black  Raspberry,  $l.50-doz. 
$5.00-100.  Red  Currants,  $2.00-doz.  $15.00-100.  Goose¬ 
berries,  $7.00  doz.  Eldorado  Blackberry  $l.25-doz.  $5.00- 
100.  Lucretio  Dewberry  $l.25-doz.  $5.00-100.  Sun¬ 
rise  red  Raspberry,  early,  $l.75-doz.  $4.50-100.  Per 

l000-$38.00.  List  sent. 

WARREN  SJBNN 

Woodbury,  Root  Specialist  New  Jersey 


MAKE  IT  EASIER  .  .  .  BUY 


fSTABUSHtD  ISM 


PORTABLE  POWER  TOOLS 


Each  Cunningham  tool  is 
designed  for  top  efficiency.  (J 
Then,  instead  of  hanging 
the  tool  on  the  power  plant, 
you  put  the  power  plant  on 
the  tool.  Efficiency  is  high 
. . .  your  investment  is  low. 

A  boy  can  change  motor. 


Mows  clean  and  fast  in 
tight  corners.  . .  3-foot  cut. .  . 
variable  speed  sickle  bar.  .  . 
rugged  design .  . .  young  folks 
can  run  it... motor  can  be 
detached  for  other  work. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 


GARDEN  TRACTOR 


Adjustable  wheel  width . . . 
high  clearance,  simple 
power  drive ...  functional 
design,  balanced  for  easy  op¬ 
eration  . .  .  uses  same  detach¬ 
able  engine  as  mower. 


. . . and 
hundreds 
OF  OTHER 
POWER 
JOBS 


WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS.  Immcnsothrce 
yrs.  old,  superb  roots,  none  better.  $4.00-100,  $25.00- 
1000.  Two  yrs.,  $2.50-100,  $14.00-1000.  One  yr., 

$1.50-100.  Per  I000-$$9.00.  Jersey  grown.  Rhubarb 
roots  $1 .50- doz.  $5.00-100.  Horse  Radish  roots  $2.00- 
100.  $11.00-1000. 

WARREN  SHINN,  Woodbury,  New  Jersey 


Write  Deot.  18  for  FREE  Folder 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  &  CO. 

13  CANAL  ST.,  ROCHESTER  8,  N.  Y. 


What  size  electric  pump  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  to  use  to  draw  water  from  a  well 
150  feet  from  the  house,  nearly  level? 
Water  in  well  comes  up  within  fifteen 
feet  of  the  top  of  the  well. 

Any  good-quality,  shallow-well  pump 
should  get  water  from  your  well  if  the 
suction  pipe  is  large  enough.  Before 
buying  a  pump,  it  would  be  wise  to  give 
the  well  a  good,  pumping  to  see  if  the 
water  level  stays  up  at  about  15  feet. 
You  did  not  state  how  much  water  you 
need,  but  under  ordinary  conditions  a 
300  gal.  per  hour  pump  is  adequate. 
You  should  buy  a  pump  which  has  a 
suction  lift  of  at  least  22  feet.  With 
such  a  pump  and  the  water  level  at  15 
feet  below  the  pump  and  for  a  rate  of 
flow  of  300  gals,  per  hour,  you  should 
use  a  one  inch  suction  pipe. 

As  differences  in  land  level  are  some¬ 
times  deceiving  to  the  eye,  it  would  be 
well  actually  to  measure  the  vertical 
distance  from  the  low  water  level  in 
the  well  to  the  high  point  in  the  suction 
pipe.  This  can  be  done  reasonably  well 
with  a  good  carpenter’s  level  if  care  is 
exercised  in  setting  up  the  level.  If 
the  distance  should  turn  out  to  be  as 
much  as  20  feet,  you  should  use  one 
and  one-quarter  inch  suction  pipe. 

— Forrest  Wright. 

*  ❖  # 

Would  you  please  tell  me  how  to  keep 
bacon  from  getting  rancid  after  it  is  cured 
and  smoked? 

It  is  our  opinion  that  if  hams  or  ba¬ 
con  are  to  be  kept  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  the  surest  way  to  main¬ 
tain  quality  is  to  put  the  meat  in  a 
freezer  locker.  We  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  subscriber  who  has  had 
successful  experience  in  keeping  hams 
and  bacon.  * 

What  is  the  difference  in  feeding  value 
between  corn  silage  and  Sudan  grass? 

Good  corn  silage  has  from  eight  to 
ten  per  cent  more  feeding  value. 

*  *  * 

How  much  is  a  ton  of  barnyard  manure 
worth? 

The  answer  depends,  of  course,  upon 
the  way  the  manure  is  handled,  and 
what  it  is  used  for.  If  most  of  the  liquid 
has  been  saved  with  the  bedding,  and 
the  manure  hauled  promptly  and  prop¬ 
erly  spread,  it  is  worth  from  $3  to  $5 
a  ton.  The  value  of  manure  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  use  of  superphosphate 
in  the  stable.  *  *  * 

What  size  home  freezer  locker  would 
the  average  farm  family  need? 

If  you  are  planning  to  freeze  meat, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  you  will  need 
from  five  to  six  cubic  feet  of  space  per 
person  in  the  family. 

''fi  $  :i: 

I  would  like  to  know  where  I  could  get 
some  information  on  building  a  home 
freezer. 

For  New  York  State  residents  there 
is  a  new  bulletin  just  out  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  which  is  called  “Building  a  Home 
Freezer”  (Extension  Bulletin  705). 
This  will  be  sent  upon  request  to  any 
New  York  State  resident.  Address 
Mailing  Room,  Roberts  Hall,  College 
of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

You  can  buy  for  $1.00  a  book  which 
gives  plans  on  construction  of  the  quick 
freezer.  If  you  are  interested,  we 
would  be  glad  to  give  you  the  name 
and  address  of  the  publisher. 

*  *  * 

Is  it  too  late  to  start  farm  records  for 
this  year? 

It  is  never  too  late,  and,  unless  you 
do  keep  records,  sooner  or  later  you 
will  have  trouble  with  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  about  your  income 
tax  reports.  Of  course,  the  main  reason 
for  keeping  records  is  that  it  is  the 
orily  business-like  way  to  run  your 
farm. 


Here’s  good  news — 

HARDER  SILOS 

are  now  available 


Yes,  once  more  you  can  get  a 
HARDER — the  silo  that's  built  right, 
the  silo  that  assures  minimum  spoil¬ 
age  with  a  minimum  of  maintenance 
trouble  and  expense.  Stronger,  more 
rigid,  more  air-tight.  Patented  con¬ 
tinuous  door  front. 

The  Harder  Silo  has  many  special 
exclusive  features  that  make  it  the 
most  desirable  silo 
to  own,  the  most 
satisfactory  and  con¬ 
venient  to  use.  More 
than  50  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  silo  design, 
manufacture  and 
erection  can 
be  a  big  help 
Write  or 
phone  forfur- 
ther  informa¬ 
tion.  Specify 
size  desired. 
Don't  wait — 
act  today! 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  A,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Control  with  TAT  HEXATE- 


HEXAETHYL 

TETRAPHOSPHATE 

Send  for  FREE  Data  Manual  on  TAT  HEXATE  and 
other  TAT  Products  Formulated  with  . .  . 

•BENZENE  HEXACHLORIDE 

•  DDT  •  ANTI)  •  2,  4-D 

0.  E.  UNCK  CO.,  INC.,  DEPT.  A.  CLIFTON,  N.  J. 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 


A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists  —  Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  “^gjjoo 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

Makes  Lumber  .*£3iBELSAW  MODELS  la 

lies,  shingles,  in  10  to  24  foot  sawing 

crates,  lath,  lengths.  MECHANICAL 

studding,  FEED,  accurate  set  works  and 

siding.  positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto 

engine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands  used  for 
II  commercial  sawing.  Pays  for  Itself  quickly,  kena 
Post  card  today  for  FREE  booklet,  4 ‘How  To  Make 
Lumber"  and  Catalog  of  Woodworking  Equipment. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO.,  1815S  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Road  Kansas  City  2, Mo. 


BUILDING  ?nbcetotme 


Your  success  is  based  on  knowing  good  produc¬ 
ing  dairy  type.  The  folder,  "A  Standard  of  Ex¬ 
cellence”,  includes  2 1  color  photographs,  to  help 
you  select  high  producing  animals.  Send  today  • 
for  your  FREE  copy. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

710  Grove  Street.  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 


* 
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Plan  for  Plenty  of  Peas 


PEAS  ARE  one  of  the  most  delec¬ 
table  of  garden  crops  and  one  that 
is  easily  grown  if  a  few  mistakes  are 
avoided.  To  most  people,  canned  peas 
are  distinctly  inferior  to  the  fresh  pro¬ 
duct,  and  fresh  peas  bought  at  a  store 
bear  slight  resemblance  to  peas  picked 
in  the  garden  and  cooked  and  eaten 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  near¬ 
est  approach  to  them  in  quality  are 
peas  picked  in  their  prime  and  imme¬ 
diately  frozen. 

PLANTING  DATE:  Peas  are  a  cool- 
season  crop.  They  will  stand  freezing 
weather  after  planting  and  the  earlier 
they  are  in  after  the  ground  is  work¬ 
able,  the  better  the  yield  will  be.  Here 
at  Ithaca  I  try  to  get  the  first  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  ground  before  April  1st. 
Judging  from  the  amount  of  snow  on 
the  ground  now  (March  14),  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  planting  within  two  weeks 
are  not  encouraging. 

VARIETIES:  While  you  may  disagree, 
it  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
later  varieties  have  better  quality  than 
those  that  are  very  early.  I  have  been 
growing  Thomas  Laxton  for  the  main 
crop,  and  like  it.  You  will  want  to 
grow  the  varieties  that  have  pleased 
you  in  the  past,  or,  if  you  are  a  new 
gardener,  try  several  and  pick  your 
favorite  for  1948. 

SUCCESSION:  Planting  several  vari¬ 
eties  with  different  dates  of  maturity 
has  some  advantages  over  planting 
the  same  variety  at  different  dates. 
One  reason  is  that  the  later  peas  are 
planted,  the  faster  they  mature.  Also, 
the  less  they  yield.  Therefore,  three 
plantings  ten  days  apart  will  not  ma¬ 
ture  ten  days  apart,  but  a  week  or 
even  less  apart. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  grow  peas  late  in  the  season.  Hot 
weather  and  peas  do  not  go  together. 
Put  in  the  last  planting  about  May  1 
unless  you  live  far  North  or  have  un¬ 
usually  favorable  conditions.  These 
days,  the  better  plan  is  to  grow  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  when  it  can  be  grown 
best  and  put  the  peas  you  do  not  eat 
in  a  quick  freezer. 


FERTILIZER:  Avoid  putting  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  where  it  will  come  in 


/’•  Ross  Thompson,  (left),  horticulturist  in 
charge  of  lettuce  breeding  at  the  Re¬ 
search  Center  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Beltsville,  Maryland,  displays 
0  fine  example  of  hybrid  lettuce  to 
Champion  Farmer  William  H.  Richards, 
Forestdale,  Mass.  Mr.  Richards  is  a  na¬ 
tionally-known  authority  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  garden  vegetables  and  last  year 
produced  more  than  half  of  the  broccoli 
grown  for  marketing  in  Massachusetts.  He 
15  a  member  of  the  Champion  Farmers  of 
America  who  held  their  fifth  national 
conference  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  recently 
05  guests  of  The  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company. 


contact  with  the  seed.  The  best  way  to 
fertilize  peas  is  to  add  manure  and 
fertilizer  the  year  before  the  peas  are 
grown.  In  a  good  fertile  garden  you 
can  even  grow  peas  without  adding 
commercial  fertilizer. 

Peas  are  legumes,  and  nodules  on 
the  roots  can  fix  nitrogen  from  the 
air.  It  pays  to  inoculate  the  seed  with 
the  proper  bacteria,  but  the  bacteria 
will  be  killed  if  too  much  commercial 
fertilizer  is  too  close  to  the  seed. 

DISEASES:  Plan  to  rotate  the  peas  so 
they  will  not  be  grown  in  the  same 
part  of  the  garden  oftener  than  once 
in  three  or  four  years.  Seed  can  be 
treated  with  a  commercial  seed  treat¬ 
ment  recommended  for  peas,  and  this 
is  excellent  insurance  against  rotting 
of  the  seed  in  the  ground.  However, 
this  seed  treatment  will  kill  the  bac¬ 
teria  if  seed  is  inoculated,  so  you  are 
wasting  your  time  to  do  both.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  with  early 
planted  peas,  seed  treatment  is  more 
important  than  inoculation. 

PLANTING:  Plant  the  seed  two  inch¬ 
es  deep  with  the  seeds  one  inch  apart 
in  the  row.  Many  gardeners  plant 
double  rows  six  inches  apart  and  with 
18”  between  the  double  rows  for  cul¬ 
tivation.  Providing  a  support  for  the 
vines,  especially  varieties  that  grow 
tall,  helps  to  keep  them  where  they  be¬ 
long.  However,  these  supports,  whether 
they  be  brush,  wires  or  string,  are 
somewhat  of  a  nuisance  and  are  not 
essential. 

Part  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  garden 
lies  in  the  quality  of  the  products 
grown.  Certainly  po  garden  crop  yields 
more  in  the  way  of  quality  compared  to 
what  you  can  buy  than  do  peas. 

Doubtless  it  is  possible  to  become 
tired  of  fresh  peas  right  from  the 
garden  but  from  our  experience  they 
can  be  eaten  at  least  every  other  day 
and  still  be  welcome  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  What’s  more,  at  least  one  serv¬ 
ing  a  week  from  the  freezer  for  the 
balance  of  the  year  fails  to  dull  our 
appetites.— H.  L.  C. 

—  a. a.  — 

PEA  SEED  TREATMENT 

Some  experiments  at  Geneva  show 
that  when  peas  are  treated  with  Sper- 
gon,  seeding  at  the  rate  of  3  bushels 
to  the  acre  is  more  profitable  than 
using  4  or  5  bushels.  When  Spergon 
was  used  at  the  rate  of  2  oz.  per  bushel 
of  seed,  83  per  cent  of  the  peas  planted 
came  up,  as  compared  to  63  per  cent 
of  untreated  seed. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Schroeder  of  Geneva 
points  out  that  the  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  pea  seed  make  this  informa¬ 
tion  especially  valuable.  Professor 
Sayre  of  the  same  station  reminds  us 
that  different  varieties  of  peas  are  dif¬ 
ferent  in  size  and,  therefore,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  peas  in  a  bushel  of  seed  varies. 
With  the  larger  varieties  which  would 
have  fewer  peas  per  bushel,  the  rate 
of  seeding  might  be  stepped  up  to  4 
bushels. 

—  A. A.  — 

• 

TOMATO  BLIGHT 
WARNING  PLANNED 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  planning  to  aid  tomato 
growers  to  avoid  serious  damage  from 
tomato  blight  this  summer.  Plant 
pathologists  from  32  states  will  report 
on  the  earliest  occurrence  of  the 
blight  in  their  states.  These  reports 
will  be  collected  and  distributed 
through  all  cooperating  states.  In  this 
way,  growers  will  be  kept  informed 
of  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  will 
be  able  to  spray  or  dust  tomatoes  be¬ 
fore  the  disease  gets  a  foothold. 

Damage  from  tomato  blight  last  year 
was  tremendous  and  there  is  at  least  a 
chance  that  serious  losses  may  oc¬ 
cur  again  this  summer  unless  adequate 
steps  are  taken  to  prevent  them. 


TESTED  FARM  SEEDS 

ACCLIMATED  for  northern  conditions — adapted  to 
YOUR  needs — best  for  ANY  weather.  That’s  Dibble’s 
— the  all  hardy  northern  grown  seeds — backed  by 
the  famous  “10-day-any-test-or-money-back”  guar¬ 
antee.  Money  can’t  buy  any  better  quality!  Order 
Today — and  be  sure. 

Alfalfa  -  Clovers  -  Grass  Seeds  -  Oats 
Soy  Beans  -  Barley  -  Corn  -  Potatoes 

One  Quality  —  th  e  BE  S  T  possible. 

One  Price  —  the  LOWEST  possible. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


PEACH  TREES 

Hardy,  sturdy,  fibrous-rooted  2  to 
3  ft.  trees.  None  better  grown. 

Golden  Jubilee  Valiant 
Red  Haven  Early  Crawford 
Hale  Haven  Elberta 
All  yellow  free-stone  varieties.  Aug.- 
Sept.  ripening  in  the  order  named. 

SPECIAL  PRICE 

50c  each,  6  for  $2.75;  $40.00  per 
100.  20  or  more  at  100  rates.  Your 
choice  of  varieties,  alike  or  assort¬ 
ed.  Order  from  this  ad. 

The  Wilson  Nurseries 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 
Wilson,  Niagara  County,  New  York 
"The  HOME  of  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK" 


CERESAN  TREATED 
New  York  State  Certified 

VICLAND  OATS 

Purity  99.83%  Germination  99% 
3  bu.  sack  $6.60  15  bu.  $32.25 

Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 


FREE  PLANT  catalog 


TOWNSEND’S 

sn^1 


I  bend  Today  ror  inis  vaiu«oie 
Berry  Book.  Describes  and  illustrates  in 
colors  the  leading  varieties  of  Strawberries, 
Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Grapes,  Asparagus,  Etc.  Gives  complete 
culture  directions  written  by  a  lifelong  berry 
grower  Tells  how  we  grow  our  selected  strain 
Townsend's  Guaranteed  Plants.  Every  gar¬ 
dener  and  fruit  grower  should  have  this  book. 
A  portal  will  bring  your  FREE  COPY 

TOWNSEND  NURSERIES 

L  SHERMAN  TOWNSEND  M %t 

112  VINE  STREET.  SALISBURY.  MARYLAND 


PAGE’S  SEEDS 


For  more  beautiful  and  productive  gar- 
dens  — plant  Page’s  Seeds  —  Standard 
since  1896.  The  best  proven  varieties  of 
flower,  vegetable,  lawn  grass  and  field 
seeds  —  in  packets  or  bulk.  Insist  on 
Page’s  Quality — at  your  dealer  or  write 
THE  PAGE  SEED  COMPANY 
P.  0.  Box  B-20,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties — Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRIES,  PREMIER 

State  inspected  large  size  No.  1  plants  $2.25 
per  hundred,  oostpaid-  for  a  limited  time 
only. 

mluULETON  PLANT  FARMS.  Atlanta,  N.  Y 


FRUIT  TREES 

BERRY  PLANTS,  GRAPE  VINES 

A  splendid  assortment  to  select  from, 
also  Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens, 
Roses. 

Send  tor  Descriptive  Catalog.  Hardy 
thrifty.  Dependable  Stock  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

Wilson,  New  York 

Located  in  the  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit 
Belt  of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  36  years. 


Farmers  Wholesale  Nursery 

a  dependable  source  for  good 
true-to-name  fruit  trees.  Write 
for  price. 

P.  O.  Box  65 

Smithville,  Tennessee. 


TOMATO  PLANTS 

$2.50  per  1000.  Varieties:  Karliana, 
Rutgers  and  Marglobe.  Nice  large 
healthy  plants  shipped  with  roots 
wrapped  in  damp  moss.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Ready  now. 

Farmers  Plant  Company,  Tifton,  Ga. 


PLANTS  THAT  SATISFY 

Tomato  Plants.  Variety:  Rutgers,  $2.00- 1000. 
Copenhagen  Cabbage  plants.  $1.50-1000.  White 
Bermuda  Onion  plants,  $1.50-11)03.  California. 
Wonder  Pepper  plants,  $1.00-1000,  or  65C-100. 
Hungarian  Hot  Wax,  same  price.  Certified  Porto 
Bico  Sweet  Potato  plants,  $3.00-1090.  20  years 

growing,  packing  and  shipping  better  plants. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Grown  in  the  open  field,  ready  to  set  in  your  fields 
about  April  20th.  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Charles¬ 
ton,  Yellows  Resistant  Marion  Market.  Booking  orders 
for  Tomato,  Pepper  and  State  Certified  Sweet  Potato 
plants.  Ask  for  our  Catalogue.  You  will  receive  what 
you  order  when  you  send  to  us  for  your  plants. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  CO. 

Franklin,  Virginia 


ONION  PLANTS — Choice  Select  Yellow  or  Wmte 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily 
until  June.  300,  $1.15;  500,  $1.50:  1,000,  $2.50; 

3,000,  $4.25;  6.000,  $7.50,  prepaid.  Send  check  with 
order.  Give  both  mail  and  express  address. 

AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY 
BOX  313,  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


CERTIFIED  BERRY  PLANTS 

Blueberries,  Raspberries  and  Strawberries. 
Leading  varieties.  Prices  reasonable.  List  free. 
BAKER'S  NURSERIES  Hoosick  Falls.  N.  Y. 


BRAND  NEW  CHEVROLET  PARTS  AND  ENGINES. 
FORD  V  8  rebuilt  and  new  engines.  TRY  US. 
JORDAN  MOTOR  SALES 
TEL.  900  E.  NORTH  FIELD,  MASS. 

— mention  American  Agriculturist — 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS —  PREMIER,  CATSKILL. 
FAIRFAX.  DORSETT,  EVERBEARING.  CERTIFIED. 
MUCK  GROWN,  FRESH  DUG. 

Braman  Brothers.  East  Rochester.  R.D.  2.  N.  Y. 


50  Cumberland  Blackcap  or  Latham  Red  Raspberry, 

I  yr.  No.  I.  $2.35;  2  yr.  Transplants,  25-$3.85. 

Lucretia  Dewberry,  2  yr.  Transplants,  25-$2.50:  50- 

$4.00.  Gem  or  Minnesota  1166  Everbearing,  I00*$2.25; 
250-$4.55.  All  prepaid. 

W0LNIK  NURSERIES,  New  Buffalo.  Michigan 


This  is  the 


of  Hurling  ton  Flats 9  iV.  Ir. 


The  Higgins:  Howard,  Betty  and  Donald  standing. 
Jimmy  holds  David,  Mrs.  Higgins  holds  Margaret, 
and  Harold,  the  father. 


Harold  Higgins  and  family  of  near  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y.  farm  185  acres. 
Their  farm  operation  is  built  around  a  herd  of  35  milk  cows,  and  the 
whole  family  works  to  produce  the  milk  that  furnishes  them  their  entire  income. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Higgins  have  been  farming  ever  since  they  were  married  24  years 
ago.  Now  they  have  the  help  of  their  oldest  children.  Jimmy,  17,  Howard,  13  and 
Donald,  9  are  up  with  their  father  at  5  o’clock  every  morning  to  do  the  milking 
before  they  gp  to  school.  Then  there  are  the  evening  chores,  all  day  Saturdays  and 
holidays.  Betty  who  is  15  years  old  helps  in  the  house  and  helps  with  the  milking 
when  they  are  short  handed.  Mrs.  Higgins  has  a  busy  time  washing  and  cooking 
and  doing  the  general  housework  that  a  family  of  eight  requires  in  addition  to 
caring  for  David  who  is  3  years  old  and  the  baby,  Margaret.  Every  member  of  the 
family  who  is  old  enough  has  a  job  to  do,  and  with  higher  farm  costs  and  falling 
milk  prices,  it  takes  all  of  them  working  hard  to  pay  their  expenses  and  have 
enough  left  over  to  live  on. 

The  Higgins  family  belongs  to  the  Dairymen’s  League.  Harold  Higgins  h 
Past  President  of  the  Burlington  Flats  Local  and  at  present  holds  the  office  of 
Secretary-Treasurer.  Jimmy  Higgins  is  President  of  the  Otsego  County  Young 
Cooperators  in  which  his  sister  Betty  is  also  active.  While  Mrs.  Higgins  holds  no 
office  she  takes  an  active  part,  in  the  League’s  Home  Department.  The  Higgins 
family  likes  the  League  because  it  is  a  family  affair  just  as  dairy  farming  is  a  family 
affair.  But  even  more  important  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Higgins  is  the  goal  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League:  A  better  standard  of  living  for  Northeastern  farmers. 
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De  Lava!  Engineering  Brings  You  Still  Better  De  Laval  Milking 

For  the  Smallest  to  the  Largest  Herds! 


It’s  here  .  .  .  the  great  new  postwar* 
De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker 
offering  you  still  better  De  Laval  Milk¬ 
ing  and  many  other  important  advan¬ 
tages.  De  Laval  engineering  works  con¬ 
tinually  to  improve  . .  .  that’s  why  dairy 
farmers  always  look  to  De  Laval  for  the 
best  in  milking  .  . .  and  get  it!  Ask  your 
De  Laval  Dealer  to  explain  these  im-, 
portant  new  advantages  to  you: 

Still  Better  Milking 

Improved  Sanitation  •  Longer  Service-Lifa 
Still  Greater  Dependability 
Rugged  Strength  •  Easier  Cleaning 
Simplified  Design  and  Construction, 

More  Compact  Installation 
Lower  Operating  Costs 


STAINLESS  STEEL  FOR  SANITATION  AND  DURABILITY 


De  Laval  engineering  has  again  added  to  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  over  other 
pneumatic  pulsator  type  milkers  with  many  im¬ 
portant  new  features  similar  to  those  incorporated 
in  the  great  New  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway 
Milker.  Among  these  are  the  new  stainless  steel 
"Sani-Cover”  operating  top,  easy  to  clean  as  a 
saucer;  new  ''Sani- Claw”  for  straight-through 
brushing  and  visible  sanitation  and  new  Sterling 
vacuum  pump  with  metered  lubrication. 

This  great  New  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  offers 
a  combination  of  milking  advantages  you  can’t 
afford  to  overlook. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway,  New  York  6  427/-Randolph  Street,  Chicago  6  61  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco  19 
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Stainless  Steel  "Sani-Claw” 

Provides  better  sanitation— 
easier,  quicker  cleaning.  Re¬ 
movable  rubber  bottom 
permits  "straight -through” 
brushing  and  visible  sanita- 
tion-vyou  can  SEE  it’s  clean. 


Speedway  Udder  Pulsator 

Cylinder  insert  of  special 
metal  and  shortened  piston 
travel  result  in  still  longer 
life  and  dependability. 


New  Speedway  Pulso-Pump 

Low-speed,  rotary  type  — 
uniform  vacuum.  Rotating 
blades  automatically  com¬ 
pensate  for  wear.  Economi¬ 
cal,  efficient  metered  lubrica¬ 
tion.  Oil  reservoir  in  base. 
More  compact  —  increased 
vacuum  reserve. 


SPEEDWAY  MILKER 


Stainless  Steel  "Sani-Cover” 

Easy  to  clean  as  a  saucer  — 
permanently  rust-proof  — 
provides  no  crevices  to  har¬ 
bor  bacteria.  New,  easily 
cleaned  milk  cock  always 
seals  tight. 


DE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC 


llie'Tteep 

DE  LAVAL  sterling  MILKER 
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We  Flew,  We  Cruised,  and 
We  Lived  with  the  U.  S.  Navy 

( Continued,  from  last  issue ) 


ON  MONDAY  afternoon  Captain 
Strauss  and  Commander  Roenicke 
were  to  confer  with  Captain  Stringer 
of  the  USS  Maccamaw,  one  of  the  big 
Navy  tankers  anchored  not  far  from 
the  Fresno.  Captain  Strauss  kindly  in¬ 
vited  us  to  accompany  him,  suggesting 
that  a  visit  to  a  great  Navy  tanker 
would  be  of  much  interest.  We  enthusi- 


This  is  the  concluding  installment  of 
an  article  by  Fred  W.  Ohm  of  the  staff 
of  American  Agriculturist,  in  which  he 
relates  his  experiences  on  his  recent 
trip  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  as 
guest  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  aboard  the 
light  cruiser,  U.  S.  S.  Fresno.  The  initial 
installment  appeared  in  the  issue  of 
March  15. 


astically  accepted.  It  was  most  inter¬ 
esting.  The  Maccamaw’s  capacity  is 
114,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil,  plus  com¬ 
parable  quantities  of  Diesel  engine  oil 
and  gasoline,  a  veritable  reservoir.  Her 
pumps  are  capable  of  transferring  fuel 
at  the  rate  of  2,000  gallons  per  minute. 
“Fueling-at-sea”  has  to  go  fast. 

Following  the  return  from  the  tank¬ 
er,  we  went  ashore  to  the  base  under 
the  guidance  of  Commander  Jewett 
who  saw  to  it  that  we  didn’t  miss  a 
trick.  We  toured  the  entire  base  all 
the  way  from  the  Officer’s  Club  to  the 
airfield  where  we  got  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  bay  and  the  entire  Naval 
installation.  Of  course,  we  stopped  at 
the  ship’s  service  stores.  In  fact,  we 
filled  every  minute  with  a  full  sixty 
seconds  of  interesting  observation. 

" Anchors  Aweigh” 

N  TUESDAY  morning  shortly  after 
breakfast,  we  “lifted  the  hook.” 
The  crew  had  been  busily  preparing  for 
departure  from  0545.  As  Commander 
Bitterman,  in  charge  of  the  hull  de¬ 
partment,  called  “anchors  aweigh,  sir,” 
the  Fresno  gracefully  moved  from  her 
moorings  and  headed  for  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Caribbean.  Friends,  I 
have  never  seen  such  blue  waters. 

And  so  for  the  next  few  days  (all  too 
few)  we  cruised  about  the  Caribbean 
while  the  crew  went  through  the  oper¬ 
ations  that  go  into  “a  shakedown.”  On 
Tuesday  we  drew  up  along  side  the 
Maccamaw  for  a  fueling-at-sea,  with 
both  ships  under  way.  There  were  navi¬ 
gational  operations  with  the  destroyer 
escorts  Ellyson  and  Hambleton,  the 
submarine  Trumpetfish,  and  the  escort 
carrier  Sicily.  The  day  the  fighter 
planes  of  the  Sicily  swooped  down  up¬ 
on  us  was  a  good  example  of  the  real 
thing.  Out  of  nowhere  they  came.  They 
dove  and  strafed  and  cut  figure  8’s 
around  and  over  us.  Those  boys  could 
fly.  And  all  the  while  the  signalmen 
were  drilling  with  the  crews  on  the 
other  ships  with  flags  and  blinkers. 

"Man  Your  Battle  Stations” 

T  SOME  time  each  day,  such  as 
when  the  Sicily’s  fighter  planes 
“pulled”  their  attack,  there  came  that 
spine-tingling  call  in  wartime,  when 
bells  ring,  sirens  blast,  and  over  the 
loud  speakers  come  the  orders,  “Gen¬ 
eral  quarters,  man  your  battle  sta¬ 
tions.”  Then  things  really  happen,  be¬ 
cause  on  each  man’s  action  depends  the 
safety  of  the  ship.  On  the  first  day’s 
call,  three  mess  boys  passed  me  like 
a  streak  of  greased  lightning.  Later  I 
found  them  manning  a  40  mm  gun  top¬ 
side.  Like  magic,  hatches  slam  shut, 
compartments  are  made  watertight. 
Below  decks,  squads  of  men  jump  to 
their  stations,  standing  alert  to  meet 
any  emergency,  the  squad  leader  equip¬ 
ped  with  telephone  headset  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  bridge.  Telephones 


are  everywhere.  Topside  the  gun  crews 
unlimber  the  big  5’s  and  the  rapid  fir¬ 
ing  40’s  and  20’s.  In  a  matter  of  sec¬ 
onds  the  ship  is  ready  for  action. 

"Man  Overboard” 

ND  EACH  day  there  came  the  cry 
“man  overboard.”  The  ship’s  deep- 
throated  whistle  blasted  five  times. 
The  boat  crew  jumped  to  stations.  It 
was  astounding  how  those  once  inex¬ 
perienced  boys  learned  how  to  get  a 
motor-driven  lifeboat  over  the  side  in 
the  matter  of  a  few  minutes. 

And  so  for  four  days  we  were  on  the 
go  with  never  a  dull  moment.  At  all 
times  there  was  an  officer  or  base  ob¬ 
server  near  at  hand  to  explain  details 
of  an  operation  that  would  ordinarily 
escape  the  layman’s  eye. 

On  Friday  afternoon  we  steamed 
back  in  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  passing 
the  Sicily,  the  massive  Essex  class 
carrier  Kearsarge,  the  Manchester  and 
the  Toledo.  As  we  passed  each  ship, 
the  bugler  on  the  Fresno  blew  a  salute, 
a  very  impressive  ceremony. 

We  "Drop  the  Hook” 

AS  WE  approached  our  anchorage,  I 
stood  on  the  bridge  with  Command¬ 
er  Jewett  who  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  hook  would  not  be 
dropped  until  the  ship  was  absolutely 
dead  in  the  water.  We  picked  markers 
on  the  shore,  and  sure  enough,  although 
we  seemed  to  have  stopped,  we  were 
still  making  headway.  Finally  the 
markers  were  constant.  The  order  was 
given,  a  seaman  swung  a  mallet  that 
broke  open  the  chain  clamp  and  out 
went  the  chain.  We  were  in. 

The  anchor  had  hardly  touched  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  when  the  ship’s 
boats  were  circling  the  ship.  Ladders 
and  the  gangway  were  swung  out, 
ready  for  us  to  go  over  the  side. 

Frankly,  I  was  sorry  to  leave  the 
Fresno.  We  all  were.  We  had  become 
attached  to  the  ship  and  the  crew.  It 
had  been  the  greatest  experience  I  had 
ever  had,  not  only  absorbingly  inter¬ 
esting,  but  a  very  happy  one.  The  mem¬ 
ory  of  it  will  live  with  me  for  a  long, 
long  time. 

We  Go  Ashore 

HAT  EVENING  we  had  our  last 
dinner  with  Captain  Strauss  at  the 
Officers’  Club  ashore.  Later  we  attena- 
ed  a  reception  at  the  Club  when  we  met 
Commodore  C.  E.  Battle,  Jr.,  USN, 
Commandant  of  the  Naval  Operating 
Base  at  Guantanamo,  Mrs.  Battle,  Cap¬ 
tain  Pleasants,  USN,  Chief  of  Staff; 
Mrs.  Pleasants,  and  a  great  many  staff 
officers  and  their  wives.  It  was  a  most 
enjoyable  affair.  The  Officers’  Club  is  a 
colorful  spot.  It  is  hard  to  visualize 
that  tropical  setting  with  its  warm 
breezes,  royal  palms,  flowering  shrubs 


and  green  lawns,  as  I  write  this,  with 
snowdrifts  piled  high  outside  our 
house. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  our  trip, 
Saturday  was  devoted  to  visits  to  vari¬ 
ous  shore  installations.  First  on  the 
itinerary  was  the  extensive  department 
of  maintenance  and  repair,  a  veritable 
navy  yard.  Here  ships  and  shore 
equipment  are  serviced.  Under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Commander  Cassidy  who  has 
charge  of  the  department,  we  went 
through  the  shops,  foundries  and  more 
technical  repair  departments.  They 
repair  anything  from  delicate  naviga¬ 
tional  instruments  to  re-building  deisel 
engines.  The  drydocks  accommodate 
anything  up  to  the  largest  destroyers. 
Nothing  is  wasted.  Scrap,  brass  and 
aluminum  is  melted  down  and  re-used, 
in  the  foundry  for  making  new  bearings 
and  other  necessary  castings  as  de¬ 
mands  dictate.  Small  motors  and  gen¬ 
erators — and  big  ones — that  have  burn¬ 
ed  out  are  re-wired  and  re-built  and 
put  back  in  service.  When  our  automo¬ 
bile  generators  bum  out  we  junk  them 
and  buy  new  ones.  Not  so  with  the 
Navy.  Appropriations  demand  strict 
economy. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
personnel  in  the  Service  Department. 

The  various  supervisors  are  experi¬ 
enced  expert  mechanics.  They  are  chief 
petty  officers  who  have  been  long  in  the 
Navy.  Their  assistants  are  also  en¬ 
listed  men.  However,  a  great  many 
trained  mechanics  are  native  Cubans. 
Commander  Cassidy  told  us  that  a 
great  many  of  these  native  mechanics 
are  very  skillful.  Of  course  all  the 
regular  day  labor  is  native,  either  from 
a  nearby  settlement  or  from  the  native 
quarters  on  the  reservation. 

A  Navy  Trap  Shoot 

LATER  WE  went  out  to  the  aerial 
gunnery  range  where  the  gun  crews 
from  the  ships  go  for  their  training 
with  live  ammunition  on  real  flying 
targets.  There  the  crews  handle  the 
same  type  of  guns  they  have  on  ship¬ 
board.  The  targets  are  tiny  planes 
called  “drones,”  powered  by  small  air¬ 
cooled  engines,  launched  by  catapault, 
and  when  airborne  are  controlled  by 
radio  from  the  “tower”  back  of  the 
gun  emplacements.  It  was  intensely 
interesting.  Those  tiny  planes  would 
dive,  slip,  climb,  turn  and  fly  across 
the  range  at  about  135  miles  per  hour, 
as  though  operated  by  a  pilot. 

When  the  word  was  given  to  com¬ 
mence  firing,  the  5-inch  guns  took  first 
crack,  and  they  really  did  crack.  Then 
the  40  mm’s  and  the  20’s  took  their 
turn,  their  tracers  flying  out  like  sparks 
from  an  anvil. 

While  we  were  there,  we  caught 
sight  of  some  of  our  boys  from  the 
Fresno.  I’m  sorry  we  did  not  have  time 
to  stay  with  them  while  they  took 
their  turn.  In  fact,  I’d  like  to  have 
taken  a  crack  at  that  plane  myself. 
It  was  a  lot  like  trapshooting. 

Somebody  manning  one  of  the  40’s 
connected.  The  plane  started  to  go 
down.  Some  gadget  opened  a  trap 
door  in  the  top  of  the  plane,  a  para¬ 
chute  popped  out  and  the  little  plane 


settled  down  into  the  sea.  A  rescue 
boat  put  out  from  the  shore  and  re¬ 
trieved  the  plane  to  be  repaired  and 
used  again.  The  Navy  does  not  waste 
equipment. 

Native  Plant  Life 

N  OUR  way  out  to  the  range, 
which  took  us  out  through  the  hills 
to  the  sea  coast,  we  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  something  of  the  soil 
and  the  native  plant  life  of  that  part 
of  Cuba.  I  saw  no  farms. 

The  topography  is  very  rugged.  The 
sharp  hills  are  covered  with  coarse 
vegetation,  if  one  can  call  it  that.  The 
trees  are  dwarfed,  gnarled  and  rather 
heavily  infested  with  parasitical  plants 
or  grasses.  Here  and  there  were  a  few 
palms  that  were  not  too  beautiful.  Cac¬ 
ti  of  many  species  were  everywhere, 
some  short  and  some  very  tall,  look¬ 
ing  like  so  many  stalks  sticking  up 
out  of  the  mess.  In  between  there  was 
a  partial  ground  cover  of  very  coarse 
grasses.  All  in  all  the  vegetation 
looked  starved,  parched  and  forbidding. 
They  say  there  are  deer  in  the  hills  as 
well  as  flocks  of  wild  guinea  fowl.  I 
wouldn’t  want  to  hunt  that  cover.  The 
cacti  have  spines  inches  long  and 
sharp  as  needles. 

The  soil  appears  to  be  of  coral  ori¬ 
gin.  It  apparently  is  quite  fertile. 
Lieutenant  Pike,  in  charge  at  the  gun¬ 
nery  range,  told  me  that  he  has  at  his 
quarters,  a  garden  that  he  irrigates, 
and  that  he  has  vegetables  in  profusion. 
Rainfall  in  that  section  is  not  heavy. 
Apparently  it  is  the  controlling  fac¬ 
tor.  The  hills  certainly  looked  parched. 
All  the  while  we  were  in  the  area,  we 
experienced  only  one  heavy  but  brief 
shower. 

A  Native  Village 

ATURDAY  ^.fternoon  we  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  visit  the  only  native 
habitation  in  that  part  of  Cuba,  a  vil¬ 
lage  called  Caimanera.  It  was  indeed 
an  experience.  If  apy  of  my  readers 
were  in  the  Navy  and  put  into  Guanta¬ 
namo  they  will  know  what  I  mean.  It 
represents  life  in  the  raw.  There  is  no 
sanitation.  There  is  no  water  supply 
system.  Water  is  brought  in  from  the 
hills  in  barrels  on  little  two-wheeled 
carts  drawn  by  burros,  and  delivered 
from  door-to-door.  Goats  and  chickens 
roam  what  they  call  streets,  but  which 
are  nothing  more  than  muddy  alleys. 
Overhead  buzzards  swooped  low  or 
roosted  on  roof  tops,  repulsive  looking 
critters. 

I  was  interested  in.  one  native  who 
had  come  into  the  village  from  the 
back  country,  to  sell  his  produce.  From 
his  belt  hung  a  most  menacing  looking 
machete,  a  long,  heavy  knife.  His  mar¬ 
ket  wagon  consisted  of  a  two-wheeled 
cart  supporting  a  box  containing  some 
vegetables  and  some  live  chickens,  of 
no  identifiable  breed  except  that  they 
looked  much  like  “game”  stock.  The 
rig  was  drawn  by  a  small  horse  or  pony 
borne  down  with  the  most  amazing  as¬ 
sortment  of  harness,  including  a  saddle. 
No  doubt  the  old  man  found  riding  on 
the  pony  more  comfortable  than  the 
cart. 

We  "Take  Off”  For  Home 

HAT  night,  our  last  at  Guantanamo, 
we  were  invited  to  a  dance  at  the 
Officers’  Club.  It  was  indeed  a  most 
impressive  and  colorful  affair,  a  fitting 
climax  to  our  visit  to  Guantanamo. 
The  officers  in  full  dress  whites  with 
their  ladies  in  evening  gowns  danced 
to  soft  music  played  by  an  orchestra 
of  enlisted  personnel  of  the  base,  under 
soft  lights  suspended  between  the 
beautiful  palms.  It  was  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  setting. 

Sunday  morning  at  07^1  we  were  at 
the  airfield  to  take  off  for  home.  We 
were  back  in  northern  attire,  carrying 
our  heavy  winter  overcoats.  They  felt 
as  heavy  and  as  unnecessary  as  lead. 

( Continued  on  Page  2S) 


A  40MM  TWIN  MOUNT— This  official  U.  S.  Navy  photo  shows  a  gun  crew  manning  a 
pair  of  Bofors  rapid-firing  anti-aircraft  guns.  A  quad  mount  consists  of  two  of  these 
twins  mounted  to  operate  in  unison.  Each  gun  fires  120  to  160  rounds  per  minute. 
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Something  New  in  Brooding 


1207) 


ON  A  recent  trip  to  Long  Island  I 
heard  about  under-floor  heat  for 
brooding  and  saw  brooder  houses  equip¬ 
ped  with  it.  They  are  using  it  on  duck 
farms,  chicken  farms,  and  turkey 
farms.  They  are  enthusiastic  about  it 
and  tell  stories  that  sound  like  pleas¬ 
ant  dreams.  No  coccidiosis,  mortality 
reduced  to  practically  nothing,  chicks 
making  faster  gains  than  ever  before, 
and  fuel  costs  reduced.  They  insist  that 
after  two  years  of  experience  no  one 
has  found  anything  wrong  with  the 
system. 

Well,  I  have  found  one  thing  wrong 
about  it,  also  a  “catch”  in  it  for  the 
small  poultryman.  They  call  it  “radi¬ 
ant  heat”  brooding,  and  that  name  is 
wrong.  We  have  always  used  radiated 
heat  in  brooding.  Coal  stoves,  oil  stoves 
and  electrics,  they  all  get  heat  to  the 
chicks  mostly  by  radiation.  So  why 
limit  the  term  radiant  heat  to  concrete 
floors  that  give  off  heat  ?  It  is  mislead¬ 
ing.  “Under-floor”  heat  is  a  better 
name  because  it  more  completely  de¬ 
scribes  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Hot  water  is  circulated  through  iron 
pipes  embedded  in  a  concrete  floor. 
Heat  from  the  warm  concrete  keeps 
the  litter  and  chicks  and  the  air  of  the 
room  warm.  No  hovers  are  needed.  The 
entire  floor  is  warmed.  There  is  no 
piling  up  of  chickens  in  corners. 

Water  is  heated  in  a  boiler  and  eir 
culated  by  “circulators”  that  are  elec¬ 
trically  operated.  Gravity  would  do  the 
job  (more  slowly)  in  most  cases  if  the 
current  failed.  One-inch  pipe  is  usually 
used  and  the  “headers”  that  connect  a 
number  of  pipes  at  the  ends  of  the  room 
are  two-inch  pipes.  The  whole  thing  is 
so  new  that  contractors  still  are  not  in 
agreement  about  several  points,  such 
as  the  space  between  pipes,  how  much 
concrete  over  the  pipes,  and  the  best 
size  of  pipes. 

The  catch  I  mentioned  is  this.  The 
cost  of  installing  a  system  runs  into 
several  hundred  dollars.  Too  much  in¬ 
vestment  for  the  general  farm  where 
only  a  few  hundred  chicks  are  to  be 
brooded.  Coal,  electric,  oil,  gas  or 
wood  will  probably  continue  to  be  the 
best  bet  on  most  farms.  But  under¬ 
floor  heat  is  wonderful,  and  practical 
for  the  big  time  broiler  grower  and 
poultryman.  Here  is  an  idea  that  may 
not  be  entirely  crazy:  The  man  who 
heats  his  home  with  hot  water  might 
run  a  line  underground  to  a  nearby 
building  and  make  it  into  a  floor  heat¬ 
ed  brooder  house.  The  cost  should  not 
be  excessive  since  he  already  has  his 
boiler. — L.  E.  Weaver. 

—  A. A. — 

1EEDI1VC  BROILERS 

Could  you  give  me  some  information 
about  feeding  broilers?  A  short  time  ago 
I  heard  over  the  radio  about  feeding 
broilers  oats  starting  at  3  weeks.  They 
claimed  it  was  cheaper  and  that  the  chicks 
grew  faster.  They  also  told  the  different 
kinds  of  oats  to  feed  as  the  chicks  grew. 
At  the  time  I  didn't  have  any  broilers,  so 
didn't  pay  too  much  attention.  Can  you 
give  me  any  information  on  this  subject? 
My  chicks  are  cockerels  and  are  now  two 
weeks  old. 

The  faster  you  can  grow  your  broil¬ 
ers,  the  lower  will  be  the  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing  them,  because  when  they  make 
rapid  gains  it  requires  less  feed  to 
make  the  gain.  You  should,  therefore, 
be  interested  in  feeding  your  cockerels 
for  rapid  growth. 

Oats  are  an  excellent  feed  for  adult 
bens  and  for  growing  stock  after  they 
are  well  started,  but  should  not  be  fed 
to  young  chicks.  The  reason  is  that 
oats  are  very  high  in  fiber  and  there 
m  no  food  value  in  fiber.  When  the 
( hicks  eat  fibrous  foods,  there  is  less 
room  for  more  nutritious  foods,  and 
therefore  their  growth  is  held  back. 
After  the  chicks  are  about  8  weeks 


old,  they  do  not  require  as  much  pro¬ 
tein  for  normal  growth  and  can  toler¬ 
ate  more  fiber.  Therefore,  after  they 
are  8  weeks  of  age,  you  can  begin 
feeding  oats  and  other  grain.  But  you 
must  not  feed  too  much.  Probably,  If 
you  feed  1  pound  of  grain  (corn,  wheat 
and  oats)  for  every  2  pounds  of  mash 
during  the  period  from  8  to  12  weeks, 
you  will  .give  them  about  the  right 
amount. 

After  12  weeks  of  age,  you  can  feed 
the  grain  mixture  in  one  feeder  and 
the  mash  in  another  and  let  the  birds 
eat  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  wish 
according  to  their  own  desire.  They  ac¬ 
tually  will  eat  more  grain  than  mash 
and  this  will  cut  down  the  cost  of  feed¬ 
ing  them  during  the  last  two  weeks  of 
their  broiler  period. 

The  men  at  the  college  are  strong 
for  corn  feeding  largely  because  it  puts 
yellow  color  in  the  shanks  of  the  broiler 
and  buyers  will  pay  higher  prices  for 
broilers  with  yellow  shanks. 

Whenever  oats  are  fed  to  chickens, 
they  should  be  heavy  oats  running  at 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 


“Miss  Slick  Chick"  To  Be  Chosen— From  left  to  right:  Glenn  Campbell  of  Cleveland, 
Secretary  of  the  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board;  Miss  Claudette  Colbert;  Larry  Rem- 
ber.  Assistant  Director  of  the  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board,  and  Fred  MacMurray. 
Miss  Colbert  and  Mr.  MacMurray  are  stars  in  the  forthcoming  movie,  "The  Egg  and 
I"  which  will  give  the  poultry  industry  publicity  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  buy. 
As  part  of  the  campaign.  Universal  Pictures  are  putting  up  a  prize  of  $500  for  a 
"beautiful  hen"  contest,  the  hen  to  be  crowned  "Miss  Slick  Chick  of  1947"  at  the 
World  Premiere  of  the  movie.  Judging  is  to  be  done  from  pictures  and  you  can  get 
complete  information  from  the  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board,  308  W.  Washington 
Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois.  In  addition  to  the  possibility  of  winning  the  $500  national 
award  or  one  of  the  five  regional  awards,  the  owners  of  these  winners  will  have  ex¬ 
penses  paid  to  see  the  World  Premiere  of  the  film. 


In  Memory  of 
CARL  E.  LADD 


A  S  A  CONTRIBUTION  to  the  Carl  E.  Ladd  Memorial 
-^-Scholarship  Fund  I  am  donating  the  money  which  I 
will  receive  for  15,000  White  Leghorn  chicks  from  our 
hatch  of  May  15,  worth  approximately  $3,000.  These  are 
very  fine  White  Leghorn  chicks,  in  fact,  I  doubt  if  you  can 
find  belter  ones  anywhere. 


WHY? 

1.  I  feel  that  I  owe  a  debt  to  Cornell  and  to 
the  wonderful  leadership  of  Dr.  Carl  Ladd  and  I 
want  to  pay  it.  I  graduated  in  1931  after  special¬ 
izing  in  poultry,  and  in  1935,  with  a  net  worth  of 
“zero”  and  with  borrowed  capital,  I  started  in 
the  hatchery  business  for  myself.  This  year  I 
hope  to  hatch  1,600,000  chicks  and  I  plan  to  house 
9,000  layers  next  fall. 

2.  I  worked  to  pay  my  way  through  college 
and  I  know  what  that  means.  I  have  made  some 
money  and  I  have  no  intention  of  becoming  a 
tightwad.  You,  my  customers,  are  an  essential 
part  of  my  business,  so  let’s  cooperate  in  helping 
farm  boys  and  girls  to  study  at  Cornell. 

HERE'S  HOW.  i 

1.  Send  me  your  order  for  white  Leghorn 
chicks,  (either  straight  run  or  sexed)  from  my 
May  15th  hatch. 

2.  Make  the  check  payable  to  The  Carl  E. 
Ladd  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  and  I  will 


SORTING  CHICKS  AT  BABCOCK'S.  Left  to 
right:  Bud  Mount,  Monroe  Babcock,  Jack 
Mount. 


FOR  PRICES  send  for  Babcock's  1947  catalog. 
You  will  enjoy  reading  this  catalog.  It  tells 
about  our  chicks  and  the  high  records  that 
they  have  made  at  official  egg  laying  tests. 
Also  includes  complete  price  list  on  chicks. 


turn  it  over  to  Tom  LaMont  of  Albion,  New 
York,  Treasurer  of  the  Fund. 

FIRST  COME,  FIRST  SERVED! 

This  offer  applies  ONLY  to  chicks  hatched  on 
May  15.  Send  your  order  now.  Orders  will  be 
booked  as  received  and  filled  in  rotation  until 
the  15,000  chicks  are  sold.  When  they  are  sold  it 
will  be  necessary  to  return  to  you,  checks  made 
out  to  the  Fund. 

ABOUT  THE  FUND. 

Some  time  ago  the  many  friends  of  Dr.  Carl 
Ladd  decided  that  the  most  fitting  memorial  to 
his  memory  would  be  a  scholarship  fund  of 
$100,000,  the  interest  to  be  used  for  scholarships 
in  the  New  York  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture 
and  Home  Economics. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Frank  Beneway  of 
Ontario,  New  York,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
over  $70,000  has  already  been  raised.  In  years  to 
come  much  of  our  farm  leadership  will  come 
from  young  people  now  approaching  college  age. 
College  training  will  make  them  better  leaders. 
Let’s  help ! 


c: 


President,  Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc, 
Route  G-3,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 


(208)  120 

Plenty  of  "GET-UP  and  GROW!'* 

Dr.  Salsbury’s 

REN-O-SAL  M 

Drinking  Water  Medicine  \V 


GIVES  YOUR  CHICKS 
FASTER  GROWTH 


Give  your  chicks  these  tonic  benefits 
with  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Ren-O-Sal  in  the 
drinking  water.  Two  tablet-per-gallon 
doses  helps  chicks  grow  faster,  mature 
quicker,  go  into  egg  production  earlier, 
when  used  with  customary  feeds.  Easy 
to  use;  safe  in  any  waterer — even 
metal.  Economical,  too.  • 

Also  prevents  the  spread  of  cecal 
(bloody)  coccidiosis  in  eight  tablet- 
per-gallon  doses.  Treat  on  the  first  sign 
of  an  outbreak. 

Buy  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Ren-O-Sal  when 
you  get  your  chicks.  Get  the  economy 
size  package  at  hatcheries,  drug,  feed, 
other  stores. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES,  Charles  City,  Iowa 
A  Nolion-wide  Poultry  Service 
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TURKEY 

POULTS 


TURKEY  POULTS 

65c  to  75c  Each  March,  April  and  May 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  rating. 
Write  for  Catalogue 

HOMER  GRISMORE 

Turkey  Farms  and  Hatchery,  Corydon,  Iowa 

KLINE'S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Pennsylvania’s  Finest.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
White  Holland.  Awarded  First  Place  in  Penna. 
F.  F.  A.  Contest.  Produce  most  proftt  per  bird. 
For  Information  and  Prices  write  to: 

S.  W.  KLINE.  Box  G,  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 

Md.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Passed. 
TIIDI/CV  D/tlHTC  Wagon  Wheel  Strain  Broad- 
I  UKIvt  I  rvULIu  breasted  Bronze  Domes 
Strain  White  Holland.  Beltsville  Small  Whites.  White 
Pekin  Ducklings.  6  popular  breeds  baby  chicks,  sexed 
and  started.  Free  Catalog. 

BECK'S  HATCHERY,  Box  T,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS— Limited  number 
available  for  Apr.  and  May  delivery.  Broad 
Breasted  Type.  Pullorum  clean.  Under  N.  Y. 
State  National  Turkey  Improvement  Plan. 

COONS  TURKEY  FARM 
R.  D.  2,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

TURKEY  POULTS 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted  Pullorum  Clean.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

SI  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


ESBENSHADE’S  QUALITY  BROAD  BREASTED 
Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults,  tor  greater  profits. 
Pullorum  clean.  Started  Turkeys. 

Write  for  circular,  and  Special  Prices  before  buying. 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM 
Box  70,  Paradise,  Penna. 

TIIDlfPYR*  Broadbreasted  Bronze  turkeys. 
lUKAElu.  Buy  direct  from  small  breeder, 
Reasonable.  Prompt  shipment.  Also  Ducklings. 


BOS  HATCHERY, 


Zeeland,  Michigan 


PnillT*;*  BELTSVILLE  SMALL  WHITE 
PUULI3.  WAGON  WHEEL  BB  BRONZE 
Pullorum  Clean.  1947  prices,  reduced. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


POULTS,  BROAD  BRONZE  AND  SLATES 
Also  eggs.  April  10  —  May  31  —  75c  ea. 
CLAUDE  OLIVER 

Andes,  N.  Y.  Tel.  38 


DUCKLINGS 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
Ducklings.  100-S28.00.  25-$7.59.  100%  live  del. 

“Ducks  for  Profit’’  Prepaid,  free  with  order. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


GIANT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

From  Pennsylvania's  largest  duck  farm.  Our  Improved 
strain  of  fast  maturing  ducklings  will  make  you  more 
profits.  Also  White  Indian  Runners  and  Rouens. 
Geese  and  Chicks.  Catalog. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Drifting,  Penna. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

$22,=  !  QO. 

Harry  Burnham/  N.  Cellins,  N.  Y. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


QUALITY 
CH ICKS 
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i  €L6CTRICALLV  HATCHCP 1 

All  my  White  Beghoms  are  Penna.  State  Tube  Agglu¬ 
tination  Bloodtested  &  all  re-actors  removed.  All 
New  Hamp.  Bed,  Rock-Bed  &  Bar.  Rocks  are  New 
Hamp.  Tube  Agglutination  bloodtested. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  Unsexed 

Will  ship  cash  or  C.O.D.  100 

Smith’s  Large  Type  Wh.  Leg - $10.00 

N.  Hamp.  Beds  (Direct  New  H. ) _ 16.00 

Barred  Bocks  (Direct  New  H. ) _ 15.00 

Bock-Bed  Cross  (Direct  New  H.  )..  15.00 
Heavy  Mixed  (Direct  New  H.) —  12.00 
Order  direct  from  ad  or  write  for  Free  Catalog  giving 
full  information  of  breeders  &  hatchery.  We  SPECIAL¬ 
IZE  in  ONE  GRADE  ONLY.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Tburs. 
Guar.  100%  live  delivery.  ALL  CHICKS  SHIPPED 
PREPAID. 

Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery.  Box  A,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Pits.  Ckls. 

100  100 

$20.00  $  2.00 
22.00  13.00 

20.00  12.00 
20.00  12.00 
17.00  11.00 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Pullets  Guar.  95%  Str.  Run _ Pits. _ Ckls. 

Clear  Spring  Large  Type 
AA  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

A  S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ 

Black  Minorcas  _ 

Barred  or  White  Bocks - 

N.  H.  Beds - 

Red-Bock  Cross  - 15.00 

We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady  growing  list  of  pros¬ 
perous  poultryinen  for  years.  All  Breeders 

tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

Catalog  Free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SON,  Owners 


100 

100 

100 

.$12.50 

$22.50 

$  2.00 

.  11.50 

20.50 

2.00 

.  14.00 

24.00 

4.00 

.  14,00 

20.00 

13.00 

.  16.00 

22.00 

13.00 

.  15.00 

20.00 

14.00 

Blood- 


Box  51 


McAlisterville,  Pa. 


5  LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Cat. 
We  pay  postage  Non-Sexcd  Pullets  Cockerels 

Hanson  or  Large  Type 
English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

Gasson  SUP.  MATING  Leghorns.  12.00 

Black  Minorcas  _  11.00 

Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks,  AAA 

Sup.  Mating  Rock-Bed  Cross _ 14.00 

N.  Hamp  Reds  (AAA  Sup.) —  17.00 
Heavy  Mix.  $12.-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHIX 
$11.-100.  Cash  of  C.  0.  D.  Breeders  Blood  Tested 
for  B.W.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Sexing  guaranteed. 
95%  Accuracy. 

C.P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


r  100  per  100 

per  100 

.$11.00 

$20.00 

2.00 

12.00 

22.00 

2.00 

..  11.00 

20.00 

2.00 

..  14.00 

18.00 

14.00  1 

..  17.00 

22.00 

14.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Elsasser's  Special  S.C.W.  Leghorns_$l  1.00  $22.00  $  2.00 

Elsasser’s  S.C.  White  Leghorns _ 10.00  20.00  2.00 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks,  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks.  11.00  16.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds _  11.00  1  6.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  10.00  16.00  8.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA- 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
farm.  Box  a  McAlisterville,  Pennsylvania 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Write 


Per  109  100  100 

St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 


Thirty  years  of  Breeding  and  Hatching  Experience. 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid, 
for  FREE  circular. 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate 
BIG  B.O.P.  FOUNDATION 

Grade  AA  WHITE  LEGHORNS _ $11.00  $22.00  $3.00 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns _  10.00  20.00  2.09 

White  or  Barred  Bocks _ 14.00  Heavy  Breeds 

New  Hampshires  _ 15.00  Straight  Run 

Heavy  assorted  for  broilers _ 11.00  Only. 

Less  than  100.  add  lc  per  chick.  Also  started  chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE,  (Prop.),  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


100 

100 

100 

Unsexed 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

_ _ $  9.00 

$19.00 

$  2.00 

....  10.00 

20.00 

3.00 

....  11.00 

18.00 

9.00 

_ _ 12.00 

19.00 

9.00 

Large  Hanson  White  Leghorns,  producers  of  Premium 
White  Eggs.  From  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation  &  early  order  discount.  100%  live  del.  Post  Pd. 

STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY 
H.  M.  Leister,  Owner.  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA 

ROSELAWN  CHICKS 

100%  Live  del.  Guar. 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ 

S.  C.  Buff  Minorcas _ 10.00 

Bar.  &.  Wh.  Rocks _  11.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Buff  Orps _ 12.00 

Pits.  95%  accurate.  Also  started  chicks  at  little 
extra  cost.  Write  for  prices.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
ROSELAWN  CHICK  FARM,  Dept.  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa 

BLOODTESTED  CmcKS 

Guar.  95%  livability  first  14  days  on  AAA.  AA 
Grade.  PER  100  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Wh..  Bl„  Buff  Leghorns - $10.00  $18.00  $  2.00 

Bar.  Wh.  or  Buff  Rocks _ 10.00  16.00  9.00 

N.  H.  Red,  Red-Box,  Box-Bed..  12.00  17.00  10.00 
AAA  Grade  add  $5.00  per  190  to  above  prices.  Pits, 
guar.  95%.  Order  direct  from  ad.  Send  cash  with 
order  or  2c  per  chick,  bal.  C.  O.  D. 
LeVAN’SCHICKERY,  BoxA,  Rt.  I,  BLOOMSBURG,  PA. 


100%  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  STB.  PLTS.  CKLS. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  109 

Special  Mating  White  Leghorns _ $1 1 .00  $21.00  5  3.00 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns - 10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Box  &  Beds -  13.00  14.00  12.00 

H.  Mix  $10.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Free  Cir.  Postpaid! 
Nicmond’s  Poultry  Farm,  McAlisterville.  Pa.,  R.  I. 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshire  Reds,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross.  16  weeks  old. 
Ready  to  lav  in  6  to  8  weeks.  Beautiful 
sturdy  Roar  _  raised  birds.  $1,75  cash. 
E*pr«?ss  Prepaid 

If  C.  Lss,  Be*  G,  ©AKMONT.  PA, 


— W  HITE  L  E  G  H 

Large  Type.  Breeders  Pa. 
low  prices.  Write: 

FERSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM 


ORN  CHICKS— 

State  Bloodtested.  Special 


( Continued  from  Page  19) 
least  40  pounds  to  the  bushel.  There 
is  no  choice  in  varieties  so  far  as  I 
know. — L.  E.  Weaver. 

—  a.a.  — 

CONTROLLING  FOXES 

THE  NUMBER  of  pullets  killed  by 
foxes  in  some  areas  of  the  North¬ 
east  is  astounding.  There  are  three 
things  that  an  individual  poultryman 
can  do  to  lessen  this  loss: 

1.  Encourage  Hunters.  If  you 

know  men  who  enjoy  hunting  for  the 
pleasure  it  brings  to  them,  encourage 
them  to  come  out  to  your  place  for  a 
day’s  sport.  Maybe  a  local  gun  club  can 
be  encouraged  to  stage  a  mass  hunt 
taking  in  your  farm  as  well  as  those  of 
your  neighbor’s.  An  appeal  to  the  hunt¬ 
ers  from  the  money  or  possible  income 
standpoint  holds  little  promise,  be¬ 
cause  the  fur  market  has  literally 
“gone  to  pot.”  Counties  that  are  badly 
overrun  with  foxes  could  do  well  to 
create  a  “money  incentive”  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  bounty  to  help  control  the  in¬ 
crease,  at  least,  in  fox  population. 

2.  Hunt  for  Fox  Dens  in  the 
Spring.  Spring  is  the  time  when  you 
can  do  most  damage  to  foxes  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  by  destroying 
dens. 

3.  Use  Electric  Fences.  The  most 
effective  way  to  do  this,  even  though 
it  is  somewhat  expensive,  is  to  con¬ 
struct  a  woven  wire  fence  around  your 
pullet  range  and  then  put  a  charged 
wire  outside  of  this  about  one  foot 
from  the  ground.  This  goes  a  long  way 
in  discouraging  foxes  from  digging  un¬ 
der  your  fence.  Grass  or  weeds  can 
short  your  electric  fence,  but  this  can 
be  prevented  by  spraying  the  ground 
under  the  wire  with  oil  to  kill  the 
grass. 

For  the  past  two  years  in  New  York 
State  a  fox-trapping  contest  for  boys 
has  been  conducted  by  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Department,  the  State  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation,  and  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  The  Conservation  Department 
has  given  demonstrations  on  fox-trap¬ 
ping  in  various  areas.  This  year  a  large 
number  of  foxes  have  been  trapped. 
Those  who  entered  the  contest  have 
earned  quite  a  tidy  sum  of  money.  The 
winners  in  this  contest  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  shortly. 

—  a.a.  — 

Farmers  now  raise  about  three  times 
the  number  of  turkeys  they  produced 
ten  years  ago,  but  20  percent  of  all 
turkey  poults  died  before  reaching  ma¬ 
turity  in  1946. 


CAedfoc  yalleg  CJtix.  | 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Non  Sex 

S.  C.  Hanson  or  109 

Gasson  Special  Mated  White  Leg _ $11.00 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  10.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks  &  R.  I.  Beds.  14.00 

Red-Bock  Cross  &  N.  H.  Reds _ 15.00 

Heavy  Mixed -  10.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Post-Paid, 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  or  Write  for  Catalo; 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY 
Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


1  Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

$22.00 

$  2.00 

20.00 

2.00 

18.00 

12.00 

20.00 

12.00 

_ 

10.00 

Sexing  Guaran- 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 

HANSON  OB  ENGLISH  LARGE 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and 

Brown  LEGHORNS  - - $10-00 

Bar.  and  White  Bocks _ 

New  Hampshire  &  B.  I.  Reds - 

N.  H.  Reds  (SPECIAL  AAA) 

Assorted  _  9.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  A.  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


Unsexed 

Pits 

Ckls 

100 

100 

100 

$10.00  $20.00 

$  2.00 

12.00 

18.00 

10-00 

12.00 

18.00 

10.00 

15.00 

18.00 

10.00 

9.00 

15.00 

8.00 

Pul  fets 

Guar. 

95% 

MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with 

"ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER" 

of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  breed 
Also  4  &  6  wk.  old  started.  Catalog  FREE. 
SHRAWDER'S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  10,  Pa. 


n  •  d v  rUirVC-  BoS  Qua|ity  Bloodtested  Chicks. 
DAB  I  Leading  purebreeds  and  Cross¬ 

breeds.  Healthy,  well  hatched.  Reasonably  priced. 
Prompt  shipment.  Catalogue. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zealand,  Michigan 


STARTED  CHICKS  4  ta  8  weeks  eld.  Certified 
Reds  &  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Write: 
FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield.  Pa  1  Paul  S.  Pellman,  owner,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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NOW  AVAILABLE! 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
USROP  Baby  Cockerels  &  Pullets 
from  daughters  of  USROM 

DAMS  AND  SIRES. 

Also  U.  S.  Certified  Chicks 
&  Hatching  Eggs. 

Send  for  free  catalog  today! 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm 

Route  1/  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


PUNNYBROOK 


IPROFIT-BRED 

CHICKS 


All  Breeders  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  Baby  Chicks — Sitarted  Pullets — 
Sexed  Pullets.  Sunnybrook  Chicks  do 
live,  mature  tost  and  lav  heavy 

Now  Hampshires,  White  Legnorns, 
Barred  Rocks  White  Rocks.  Rhode 
Islano  Reds,  crosses.  Wr.te  for 
Irer  folder  and  new  low  prices. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms 
A.  Howard  Fingar 
BoxA  Phone 504  Hudson, N  I 


1(10%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  100  109 

Hatches  every  Tues.  &  Thur.  Slr.Him  Pits  Ckls. 

AA  Grade  Gasson  W.  Leg - $12.50  $22.50  $  3.00 

A  Grade  S.  C.  Large  Type  W.  Leg..  11.50  20.50  2.00 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Bocks..  4.00  20.00  3.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds  (Special) - 17.00  22.00  4.00 

Bock-Bed  Cross  -  15.00  20.00  I4.W 

Heavy  Mixed  Str.  Bun  $12.  Mixed,  No  Sex  guarantee 

$10  per  100.  AH  breeders  Bloodtested.  Sexed  Pullets 
95%  guaranteed.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Iree 
Literature  of  our  stock  &  poultry  farm. 

MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY 
Box  20,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNA.  Phone  4-R-I4 


TRUTT’S  BABY  CHICKS 


Prompt  Shipment.  M>0 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsexed 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns - $  9.50 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks - 1 1-50 

Spec.  N.H.  Beds  (Direct from NE)_.  14.00 

Assorted  Chicks  - ----  8.00 

Assorted  Chicks  our  choice  $5.50-190.  _ 

Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  &  egg  production,  tasn 
or  C.O  D.  Sexing  95%.  4  wk.  old  Leg.  Pits.  37e  ea. 
4  wk.  old  N.IL  Bed  Str.  Bun  30c  ea. 

TRUTT’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  A,  Hummels  Wharf.  Penna. 


100  100 

Pullets  Ckls. 
$19.00  $  3.00 
16.00  12.00 
19.00  14.00 

12.00  8.00 

All  Breeders 


'gi  6fO  EHG.  LEGrlOXHl 

SifMV 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%) 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns - 

U.S.B.O.P  Sired  Leghorns - 

Barred  and  White  Bocks - 

Bock-Bed  Cross.  B.  I.  Beds - 

New  Hampshire  Beds - 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery.  Box 


St.  Run 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

..$11.00 

$20.00  $  3.00 

._  12.00 

22,00 

4.00 

..  13.00 

18.00 

10.00 

._  13.00 

18.00 

10.00 

__  13.00  18.00  10.00 
A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  QbredTY  CHICKS 

CASH  OB  C.  O.  D.  Unsexed  Pits.  C«s- 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100  100  1W 

Br.  Box.  Bd-Box  &  Rox-Rd.  Cr...$l3.00  $20.00  $  3.00 

White  Bocks  - - - 15.00  22.00  3.00 

New  Hampshires  -  13.00  20.00  U-00 

Extra  Quality  Wh.  Leghorns - 14.00  25.00  - 

Super  Quality  New  Hamps - 15.00  22.00  ---- 

H.  Mix  $11.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg - 12.00  23.00  3.00 

F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian,  Bax  A,  Beaver  Springs,  r a. 

PULLETS:  Big  Barron  English  Type  White 
Leghorns,  338  egg  lines,  various  ages  I to  lay¬ 
ing  stage.  32e  and  up.  Thousands.  *o  *el*t 
from.  C.  9.  D..  on  approval,  inspection 

privilege,  priced  right,  cadm 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  S  POULTRY  FARM 

Zeeland,  Michigan 

STARTED  PULLETS: 

leghorcas,  twe  weeks  to  ten  weeks.  Reserw* 
your  order. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Michigan 
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REDBI RD 


The  Quality  Chicks 
You  Can  Depend  On 

ALL  BREEDERS  STATE 
PULLORUM  TESTED 

Not  a  Single  Reactor  Reported 

BEDBIRD  FABM  CHICKS  are  dependable  because 
they  are  bred  to  lay  and  guaranteed  to  live.  The 
result  of  35  years  of  careful,  scientific  breeding 
methods,  including  trapnesting  and  pedigreeing. 
They  assure  you  a  strong,  healthy  flock.  All  ohicks 
hatched  from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm. 
Many  customers  report  6-month-oJd  birds  of 
uniform  color  in  50%  to  73%  oroduction  of  24-Oz. 
—to — doz.  eggs. 

98%  LIVABILITY 
GUARANTEED 

FIRST  FOUR  WEEKS  ON  CHAMPION 
Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 

R.  I.  REDS — Our  original  strain,  production  bred 
for  35  years.  Official  egg  record  of  334  eggs  in 
year. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE — Our  own  strain,  from  finest 
New  England  stock,  bred  for  heavy  egg  production 
and  fine  quality  meat. 

Write  Us  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

Redbird  Farm,  wre^/L., 


HALL  BROTHERS 


Are  from  disease-free,  healthy  stock, 
bred  to  mature  earlier,  lay  sooner  and 
longer  and  to  pay  you  a  bigger  profit 
on  eggs  and  meat.  Send  for  our  free 
catalog  —  it  will  help 
you  decide  what 
chicks  to  buy. 


-n. 


V 

py* 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

B°x  59  ,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


HUESTED  POULTRY  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved.  Officially  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  New  Hampshires,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  White  Rock,  Barred  Rock,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  Crosses.  Sexed,  Pullets  and  Cock¬ 
erels. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  tor  price  list. 

HUESTED'S  HATCHERY.  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


NED 


farmT 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Lcadors  for  10  years  among  New  Hampshire  R.O.P. 

breeders,  averaging  243  eggs  per  bird  qualifying.  N.H., 

U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean  stock,  above  average 

m  body  weight.  For  details  and  prices  on  Nedlar 

Hamps  and  crosses,  write 

_  „  NEDLAR  FARMS 

E.  N.  LARRABEE,  Box  E,  Peterborough.  N.  H. 


THIS  YEAR  BUCK’S  CHICKS 

Top  Quality — Bred  for  Profits.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Passed 

^orred  Rocks  Barred  Crosses 

New  Hamoshires  White  Leaharns 

Early  order  discount. 

VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM 

Sugar  Loaf.  N.  Y.  Box  37A.  Tel.  Chester  31 


,  from  high  record  trapnested, 
bloodtested  stock;  imported  and 
bred  this  strain  for  30  years.  Sex¬ 
ed  or  Unsexed  chicks.  Free  circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
Rt.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BABY  AND  STARTED  CHICKS 

tiiuuu  Tested.  All  Commercial  R.  I.  REDS,  N  h. 
REDS,  ROCK  CROSS.  WHITE  ROCKS. 

Ye4r  around  service.  Circulars  and  Prices 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  Marcellus.  N.  V. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  tc 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


I 


1^  M  I J  I  VIM!  That’s  whai 

•  I  1  you  want  in  your 

9  chicks  for  1947!  And 
that’s  what  Braj. 
Chicks  are  noted  for — vigor,  fast  growth, 
early  full  development — lots  of  drive  and 
go  to  them ! 

They’re  good  in  other  ways,  too.  Many 
years  of  skilled  selection,  for  both  eggs 
and  meat,  make  them  real  producers.  Ask 
anyone  who  has  ever  raised  Bray  Chicks 
what  they  thought  of  them,  and  how  they 
“made  out”.  N.  Y.  Approved,  U.  S.  Put 
lorum  Clean. 

We  have  chicks  for  prompt  shipment 
—sexed  and  non-sexed — pure  breds, 
crosses,  and  sex-links — plenty  day- 
olds,  some  started.  Write  us  your 
requirements,  and  we'll  try  to  match 
them! 

FRED  W.  BRAY 

114  Myrtle  Ave.,  Buffalo  4,  N.  Y 


•'The  chicks  are  the  best  l 
ever  received."  —  Jacob 
Gossaye,  Walworth,  N.  Y. 

"Fine  healthy  bunch — I  am 
well  pleased." — Mrs.  Louise 
Sherrill,  Tangier,  Ind. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Specializing  in 

RED-ROCK  CROSS  -  R.  1.  REDS 

j 

SAND  HILL  FARMS 

C.  W.  WIGHTMAN 
ALMOND,  N.  Y. 

Modern  All  Electric  Hatchery. 

1 

E 

_ 

ALL 

EGGS  we  set  are  pro- 

|" 

duced  on  our  own  farms. 

1, 

1 

FREE  Circular 

1 

CHICKS 

l-OR  MORE  EGGS  AND  MEAT.  CLEMENTS’  CHICKS  are  pred  especi¬ 
ally  to  produce  more  and  larger  eggs  and  quick  development  ot 
solid  meat.  Every  CLEMENTS’  CHICK  inherits  all  the  money  mak¬ 
ing  characteristics  which  mean  profits  for  you.  CLEMENTS  sensational 
Clem-Cross  sex-linked  pullets.  Clements  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Barred 
Cross  are  all  proven  profit  makers.  Maine-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  today 
for  catalog.  Order  CLEMENTS’  CHICKS  and  be  sure  of  top  quality. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Box  24,  Winterport,  Maine 


tfStj? WENE  CHICKS 


X3IQ3ZE9 


Specialized  Flocks  for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 
R.  O.P.  Sired  Chicks  for  EGGS 

Chicks  for  the  commercial  poultry  farmer — who  supplies  fancy 
quality  eggs  and  meat  to  his  buyers — demands  an  extra  profit 
for  extra  livability,  early  maturity  and  top-grade  quality. 

Replacement  Guarantee  on  All  Matings,  write  for  details.  More2-to- 

5-yr.-old  HEN  BREEDERS  mated  to  R.O.P.  Males  (200-300  egg 
dams)  than  any  other  N.  J.  plant.  4  competitively  priced  matings. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Leading  pure  or  crossbreeds,  and  Wene 
U.S.  Copyrighted  specialty  chicks.  Mail  card  for  CATALOG  today! 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  D-4,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


HATCHES  EVERY  WEEK 
YEAR  AROUND 

V.  S.  New  Jersey  APPROVED 

1,800,000  Eggs 
Hatching  Capacity. 
Prompt  Reliable  Service 

No  order  too  srtuil  or  too  Urge 


BABY  t  |Q  PER 

HICKS..  *8  #  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglut  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs 
Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE,  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 
Dept.  B 


I 

R 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


GRAYBILL  S  chicks 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


«£*ULJH  FARM!  CHICKIH 


All  Breeders  carefully  cullea  &  fDA 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
|i<«  ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs. —  Unsex’d  Pul’ts  Ck’ls 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.— Postage  Pa.  100  100  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns _ $10.00  $20.00  $  3.00 

Black  or  Buff  Leg..  Anc _  11.00  20.00  4.00 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks _ 13.00  16.00  12.00 

White  Wyand..  R.X.  Reds.  Red-Rocks  13.00  16.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  or  Rock-Reds _ 13.00  16.00  12.00 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  or  Black  Leghorns _  13.00  23.00  5.00 

Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires _ 15.00  20.00  15.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  26th  year. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


HI 


HTi! 


L. 


-L 


Hatches  eacn  week.  Order  from  ad  or  ask  for  Free 
Catalog.  Postpaid  100%  live  del.  guaranteed. 
Graybills,  Large  Type  100  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns - $10.00  $20.00  $  2.00 

Black  Minorcas _  10.00  20.00  2.00 

Now  Hampshires  _  16.00  22.00  12.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  W.  Rocks _  14.00  1  8.00  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  -  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.-100.  All  flocks  have  been  blood- 
tested  for  B.W.D.  by  a  registered  Veterinary  under 
the  Penna.  State  Official  Agglutination  tube  method, 
reactors  removed.  , 

W.  D.  GRAYBILL,  Box  A,  Thompsontown.  Pa. 


R.  C.  ANCONAS  also  W.  LEGHORN  cross  with 
W.  Minorcas.  Eggs  8  cents  each,  day  old 
chicks  14  cents  each.  Chicks  hatched  only  as 
ordered. 

G.  A.  FAIRBANK 

McGrow  New  York 


POSTPAID 
Cash  or  G.  u  u. 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns _ _ 

AAA  Hanson  Mating  Wh.  Leg _ 12.00 

Br.  &  Wh.  Rox  &  Wh.  Wyand. _ 14.00 

Red-Rox  &  Rox-Red  Cross _ 14.00 

AAA  N.  H.  Reds  (Specials) _ 16.00 

AAA  Br.  Cross  (Specials) _ 16.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed _ _ _  _ 

Sex  guar.  95%  accurate.  100% 

From  free  range  B.W.D.  tested  Breeders.  Hatched 
modem  all  Elec.  Incubators.  4  WK,  OLD  L.  wi 
LEG.  PLTS.  shipped  Exn  col.  40c  ea.  Order  dirt 
for  prompt  shipment  or  write  for  Free  Photo  oa-ulo 
C.  S.  GRAYBILL  HATCHERY.  Box  A,  Cocolamus,  P 


Non-Sex  Pits. 
100  100 

- $10.00  $20.00 

'  ~  22.00 
18.00 
18.00 
22.00 
22.00 

12.00  _ 

live  arrival 


Ckh 

100 
$  2.0 
2.0 
12.0 
12.0 
12.0 
12.0 
10.0 
guai 


Our  33rd  year  of  Breeding  Juniaia  Leghorns 
Bred  for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for 
our  large  cata'og  showing  actual  photos  of  our 
Farm  and  Breeders.  Unsexed  $10.  &  $11.-100 
Pits.  $20.  &  $22.-100;  Ckls.  $2.-100. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A.  Richfield.  Pa 


SUNNY  SLOPE  CHICKS 

Shipped  Prepaid  Parcel  Pst  Str.  Pits.  Gki> 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns _ j  9.50  $19.00  $4  00 

Barred  Rocks  -  1 1.50.. 16.00  12.00 

White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  _ 12.00  16.50  12  50 

Special  N.  H.  Reds  direct  from  N.  E.  14.00  19.00  u!oo 

Special  Rock-Red  Cross  direct  from  NE.  14.00  19.00  14  00 

Mixed  Chicks  -  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5.50  per  100.  Better 
Chicks  mean  Better  Profits.  AU  Breeders  Hood  tested 
Sexing  95%  guar.  Order  today.  Folder  Free. 

Sunny  Slope  Hatchery.  Depi.  A,  Thompsontown,  Pa 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate. 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid 

Hanson  Sired  White  Leghorns _ $11.00 

Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks  R.  X.  Reds _ 12.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Rock-Red  Cross _ 

Heavy  Mix  $10.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100%  live  del 
guaranteed.  Order  Direct  or  Write  for  Free  Circular 
COUNTRY  HATCHERY  Box  91,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Non-Sex 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

per  100 

100 

100 

_ $11.00 

$21.00 

$  2.00 

—  12.00 

17.00 

11.00 

13.00 

18.00 

11.00 

^1 

'OM  BARRON  CHICKS 

We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leg- 
horns.  Large  Hens  mated  with  males 

■  »»MI|  OL  a 

per  100.  Pullets  $20.00  &  $22.00  per 

Cockerels  $2.00  per  100. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A.  Richfield. 


KERR  CHICKERIES 


That’s  the  record  of  a  Kerr  New  Hampshire 
pullet  in  the  recent  Storr’s  Egg-Laying 
Contest!  More  eggs  than  laid  by  any  other 
bird  in  all  1945-46  contests  in  the  U.  S.! 

More  eggs,  more  meat,  more 
PROFITS  for  you  with  "Kerr’s 
Lively  Chicks"!  All  breeders 
blood-tested  annually  for 
B.W.D.  (Pullorum).  240-acre 
breeding  farm.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed. 

New  York:  Kingston,  East  Syracuse  Binghamton 

Middletown,  Schenectady.  Conn  Danbury 

New  Jersey:  Paterson,  Woodbury  Jamesbury 

Penna.:  Lancaster.  Dunmore,  Reacting 

21  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


5 REASONS  WHY 


Can  Help  You  Earn  Better  Profits 

1.  23  years’  Balanced  Breeding  4.  Lots  of  Bio 

-Just  One  Breed.  Quality  Eggs. 

2.  Big  Birds— High  Vigor.  5.  Good  Type  and 

3.  Fast  Growth— Even _ Color. 

Feathering 


Fwrite  FOtt 


^logtoday 


Get  the  full  tacts  aboui 
our  N.H.,  U.S.  Pullorum 
Clean  stock.  Write 


MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM  EES,. 


RUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs  Hen« 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  21st  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Non-Sexed  Chicks  $10.  &  $M  pe> 
100.  Pullets  $20.  &  $22.  per  100.  Cockerels  $2  net 
100.  Postage  Paid.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  37  RICHFIELD.  Pa 


Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs,  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers. 
Read  her  experience  in  her  own  words : 
“Dear  Sir:  I  think  I  must  be  one  of 
the  very  first  to  us  Walko  Tablets 
Some  35  years  ago  when  I  started  rais 
ing  chicks  I  saw  Walko  Tablets  adver¬ 
tised  as  an  aid  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  disease  through  contaminated  drink¬ 
ing  water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my 
baby  chicks  with  happiest  results.  J 
have  depended  on  Walko  Tablets  ever 
since.”  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades.  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa. 

Danger  of  Disease  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise  every 
sanitary  precaution  and  beware  of  in¬ 
fection  in  the  drinking  water.  Baby 
chicks  must  have  a  generous  supply  ot 
pure  water.  Drinking  vessels  harbor 
germs.  Drinking  water  often  becomes 
infected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock  be¬ 
fore  you  are  aware.  Use  preventive 
methods — use  Walko  Tablets.  For  ovei 
forty  years  thousands  of  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  have  depended  upon  them.  You,  too 
can  rely  on  Walko  Tablets  as  a  valu¬ 
able  antiseptic  to  aid  in.  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contaminat¬ 
ed  drinking  water. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  to¬ 
day  at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply 
dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drinking  water 
to  aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
disease  through  contaminated  water 
Satisfy  yourself  as  have  thousands  of 
others  who  depend  upon  Walko  Tablets 
year  after  year  in  raising  their  little 
chicks.  You  buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our 
risk  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
ba,nk  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  ot 
our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  postpaid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  Price 
50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and  $4.00 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  406,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

SS.Dii  per  insertion  1/2  inch  single  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  orders  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca.  N.  T. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLICATION  AND 

CLOSING  DATE 

April 

19  Issue 

Closes  April  5 

May 

3  Issue 

Closes  April  19 

May 

1 7  Issue  _ 

...  Closes  May  3 

June 

7  Issue  ...  .... 

Closes  May  24 

IIOLSTE1A 


ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM 

Otters  tor  sale  but..  Carnation  and  Pathfinder  bred  nun 
calves  from  high  record  Carnation  daughters.  Sires.  Car¬ 
nation  Homestead  Hazelwood  Pioneer  Pathfinder  Fobes 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON.  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 

Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit  Truck 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y  State- 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5  E.  B.  RYAN  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 

BULLS  and  females,  all  ages,  many  by 
extra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders  of 
choice  Holsteins  tor  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  T. 


10  LARGE  YOUNG  REG.  HOLSTEINS.  Heavy 
producers  due  in  April  and  May.  Ten  Rea. 
Holsteins  due  soon  with  first  calves.  A  few 
good  calves.  Herd  accredited  and  vaccinated. 
LONERGAN  BROS. 

Homer,  N.  Y.  Phone  20J 


GUERNSEY 


GUERNSEY  small  herd.  Good  type  cows.  5 
choice,  4  with  registered  papers,  1  Purebred, 
no  papers.  3  yr.  old  herd  sire,  1  yr.  old 
sire,  both  registered  and  papers. 

V.  M.  KIRK,  West  Leyden,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALF  born  Dec.  16,  1946.  Sired  by 
a  son  of  McDonald  Farms  Dauntless  first  13 
daughters  average  10,150  lb.  M  457  lb.  F  at 
2  vrs.  age.  Calf's  dam  produced  13,109  lb. 
M  709.6  lb.  F  at  5  yrs.  age  DHIA— sire's  dam 
15361.5  lb.  M  735.7  lb.  F.  Cl.  AA  Pedigree  & 
orice  sent  on  reauest. 

WYCHMERE  FARMS 

Lake  Road,  Ontario.  N  V. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 
THURSDAY,  MAY  1,  1947 
Fair  Grounds,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Sale  starts  at  1  P.  M.— Lunch  at  noon 
FORTY  FIVE  HEAD  —  FRESH  COWS — BRED 
HEIFERS— YOUNG  BULLS— KflOM  CLEAN  HERDS 
For  Catalogues  write  to  Clarence  Hepburn, 
Ontario,  N.  Y.  Sale  sponsored  by 
THE  WAYNE  COUNTY 
GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  CLUB 

FOR  SALE:  Bull  born  April  1946,  sired  by  Fore¬ 
most  Peacemaker,  107  A.  R.  daughters  including  Peer- 
less  Margo  18501  lb.  M  1013  lb.  F  Jr.  3  yr.  old. 
Dam  made  10550  lb.  M  466  lb.  F  Jr.  2,  2X  milking, 
and  her  sire,  a  son  of  Royal  Lenda  20508  lb.  M  1109 
lb.  F  Jr.  4.  has  23  A.  R.  daughters  including  2  Class 
Leaders.  Pedigrees  and  full  information  gladly  supplied. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


1  BROWN  SWISS  1 

Brown's  Swiss 

MAPLEHURST  DAIRY  FARM 

Owners  of  Royal's  Trusty  of  Lee's  Hill 

2  nearest  dams  average  951.1  lbs.  B.  F. 

Sire:  Jane's  Royal  of  Vernon 
Dam:  Melanie  of  Lee's  Hill 
We  have  a  few  bull  calves  available  now. 

Write  for  particulars. 

W.  F.  BROWN  &  SONS  HINSDALE,  N.  Y. 

1  DAIRY  UATTLE  | 

150  CHOICE  dairy  cows  and  big  heifers. 
Fresh,  ready  to  freshen,  Mar.-Apr.  cows. 
Heifers  to  freshen  at  grass  time.  Fall  heifers. 

OSWALD  J.  WARD  &  SON 
Candor,  N.  Y.  Tel.  3Y  Candor. 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

t.  B.  AND  BLOODTE5TED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

n  200  to  500  cows  and  heif- 

Fancy  Dairy  cattle  e,s  on  han[|  at  aii  times. 

56  to  100  high  class  mated  teams 
r»Or5C5<  singles,  seconds  and  saddle  horses 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC. 

PHONE  6471  HOBART,  N.  T. 


Close  and  Fresh  Cows:  ™aVse™ct%%ro 

build  customers  yood  will.  No  cash  needed.  No  sales 
on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  5,  Phone  20la 


I _ nEREFORPS _ J 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 

Yearling  Bulls  Cream  of  the  Crop 

Yearling  Heifers  Farmers  Prices 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL 

Medina,  New  York 

|  ABERDEEN- ANGUS  ( 

TOR  SALE.  JQ  ivtoiifh).  old  foil  blood  Aber- 
dton  Angus  bull,  not  registered. 

EARL  HECKMAN 

17  Shannon  St.,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 

REGISTERED  Hampshire  tan  service  boars.  These 

boars  are  outstanding — thick,  deep,  short  legged, 
broad  backs,  short  noses.  They  are  the  smooth  easy 
feeding  type. 

A.  G  SINSEBAUGH 

Bonnie  View  Farm,  Elm  Sit..  Ithaca,  N.  T. 

PURE  BRED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Black,  also  spotted  Poland  Chinas.  Bred 
Gilts.  Make  good  mothers.  Out  of  large 
litter  raised 

C.  W.  HILLMAN 

Vincentown,  New  Jersey 

WALTER  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Chester  white  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  Cross  or 
Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  All  large  &  healthy 
pigs.  All  weaned  and  eating.  Will  ship  anv 
number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  or¬ 
der.  If  you  want  pigs  vaccinated  that  will 
be  75c  extra. 

6-7  weeks  old  -  -  $12.00  ea- 
8-9  weeks  old  -  -  14.00  ea. 

No  charge  for  crating 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

—NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN— 

CHESTER  WHITE  CHESTER  BERKSHIRE 

YORKSHIRE  CHESTER  FEW  DUROC  CROSSES 

in  5-6-7-8-9  and  10  week  sizes.  12  week 
started  shoots.  Chester  White  Boars  100-125 
lb.  $50.00.  Crates  Free. 

CARL  ANDERSON 

VIRGINIA  RD.,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  1085 

Choice  young  spring  pigs.  We  have  a 
few  nice  ones  5-6  wks.  old  at  $12.50  ea. 
7-8  wks.  $13.00  ea.  Berkshire  &  O  1  C — 
Chester  &  Yorkshire  crossed.  Kindly  send 
$2.00  per  pig  deposit  with  order.  Bal¬ 
ance  C.  O.  D. 

PIGS  AND  SHOATS:  6F.€8ed  wne°ek  ,aw« 

$10  to  $11  each.  Castrated,  serum  only  vaccinated 
crated  F.O.B.  express  here.  Mostly  P.  China  and 
Berkshire  crosses.  Few  C.  White  and  Durocs.  Grain 
fed  pigs.  Customers  report  9  out  of  10  live  and  grow 
big  Selected  breeders  $1  each  extra.  Shoats  30-50 
lbs.  $15  to  $18  ea.  by  truck.  Sent}  check,  ni.  0. 
or  C  O.D.  on  approval.  Order  direct  2  wks.  ahead, 
stating  substitute  breed.  Conn,  requires  permit  from 
Hartford  with  order  plus  50c  extra  vacc.  fee.  Live 
off  the  farm.  Mail  order  to  „  . 

C  STANLEY  SHORT  CHESW0LD.  DELA 

DOGS 

Old  Fashioned  English  Shepherd  pups  from 
heel  driving  parents. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN 

Vincentown,  N.  J. 

A  K  C  ST.  BERNARDS  and  COCKER  SPANIELS. 
Crossbred  Collie-Shepherd.  Pets  &  cowdogs.  Wormed. 
Distemper  vaccinated.  Ship  anywhere.  Puppy  Plan 
without  cash.  Bernard  &,  Spaniel  stud  service. 

MRS.  E.  GLADSTONE 

Andes,  N.  Y  Tel.  36 

SHEPHERD  PUPS:  Collie  Shepherd  Cross 
breed.  Others.  Wormed. 

GEO.  WILLIAMS 

R.  D.  1,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Beautiful  Saint  Bernard  pup¬ 
pies,  the  great  children's  and  farm  dog. 
HOWARD  B.  VARNEY 

So.  Strafford,  Vermont 

CATTLE  BRED  English  Shepherds  and  Col¬ 
lie  Pups.  Natural  heelers  guaranteed.  Free 
training  instructions  with  orders.  Also 

trained  dogs. 

ROY  M.  BLEEKE,  R.  D.  5,  Decatur,  Ind. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  Cocker  Spaniel  pups. 
German  Shepherds— female  $10.00— male  $25.00.  Grown 
English  Shepherd  $15.00.  Champion  coon-bobcat  pups, 
males  $10.00.  Trained  rabbit  hounds.  Ready  to 
start  rabbit  hound  $15.00.  Started  foxhound  $25.00. 
JOHN  BILECKE 

North  Attleboro.  Mass. 

WHITE  COLLIE  PUPS  and  older  dogs.  English 
Shepherds  and  two  choice  female  sable  pups, 
sired  by  Champion  the  Duke  of  Silver  Ho. 

C.  D.  Nov.  &  Oct.  '46.  Whelped.  State  fullv 
your  wants. 

V.  M.  KIRK,  West  Leyden,  N.  Y. 

HAY 

For  Sale:  Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

All  grades.  Will  deliver  by  .luck  or  ship  by  rail. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

R  D.  4,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y.  Telephone  47-282 

HAY:  All  grades,  timothy  and  mixed 
grasses;  truckloads  or  carloads.  Also  peanut 
shells  or  straw  for  bedding. 

E,  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE;  HALED  hay,  all  grades,  maw 

cured.  Truck  loads  er  carloads. 

KENNETH  L.  STEWART 

Maplecrest,  New  York 

[ 


POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 
REDS 
12,000  BIRDS. 


RICHQUALITY 

OUR  36th  YEAR. 

One  of  New  York  State  s  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  t 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns 

LARGE  BIRDS— LARGE  EGGS 
LARGE  PROFITS 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

B  O  D  I  N  E  lb  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDEH 
24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

New  York 


CHEMUNG 


BOX  20, 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  FROM 

DRYDEN  SPRINGS  FARM 

will  live  and  lay  plenty  of  large  white  eggs. 
Walter  H.  Schait  Owner,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

VANCREST  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

AND  SEX-LINKS 

Urea  tor  livability  egg  and  broiler  produc¬ 
tion.  Contest  proven.  N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
VANCREST  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 

you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  vou  what  they  will  do  for  vou. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A 
Ithaca,  New  York 

NATHAN  BREEDING  FARM 

LEGHORNS  BARRED  ROCKS  R.  »  REDS. 
CROSSES 

Brea  especially  tor  livability  and  production. 
Old  Hen  Matings.  Pedigreed  ancestry.  For 
strong,  healthy  profitable  stock — order  from 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm 

Box  400  CUDDEBACKVILLE,  N.  Y. 


MARSHALL  S  RED-ROCKS 

are  still  available  during  March  and  April 
Write  for  information. 


R  D.  5 


MARSHALL  BROS. 


Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


This  year  the  trend  is  to 
LAYERS 

ORDER  TODAY 

A  post  card  brings  Free  folder,  "How  to 
Boost  Profits"  If  you  haven't  received 
yours,  better  hurry. 

Mosher  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 
R.  7,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 


THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 
folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Barred  Cross. 

THEY  LIVE  -  THEY  LAY  -  THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G  ZIMMER 

Box  C  Gallupville,  N  Y. 

Springbrook  Poultry  Farm 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Noted  tor  their  Profit  Making  Ability.  High  livability, 
high  egg  production,  large  body  size  and  robust  vigor 
make  them  your  choice.  N.  Y.  •  U.  S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Order  early  while  low  prices 
are  in  effect. 

DONALD  E.  KUNEY 

Route  2A  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets— Capons.  U.  S.  Approved — Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses,  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y 


THE  MCGREGOR  FARMS 
S.  C.  White  Leahorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V  C.  McGregor  &  Sons.  Maine,  N.  Y. 


KEYSTONE  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

tor  profit  Stock  one  eons  eirewia.  Ir 
Est  1910. 

Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Pa. 


POULTRY 

"CHICKEN  OF  TOMORROW" 
TODAY! 

Barred  Rocks  of  superior  meat  type  plus 
high  egg  production  and  exceptional 
livability. 

VICTOR  H.  KIRKUP 
Mattituck,  New  York 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  con- 
sistent  production.  Circular  available 

RED-W-FARM,  Box  W  Wolcott,  N.  T. 

PEA  FOWL 

Pheasants,  Bantams,  Guineas,  Ducks, 
Geese.  Thirty  varieties  Pigeons.  Free 
circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 

HICKORY  GROVE  FARMS 

PARMENTER  REDS— DRYDEN  ROCKS — CROSSES 
Our  30th  Year. 

Write  for  circular  and  price  fist. 

O.  S.  Williams,  Box  2,  Rushville,  N.  Y. 

BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 

New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Siex-lini'.ed  crosses  Familv  tost  ’  '-eedinq 
for  eggs  and  meat. 

U  S'.  Aporoved  U  j.  Pullorum  Clean 

GERALD  BOICE,  Box  A,  TIVOLI,  N  Y 

WEIDNER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS: 

The  strain  that  is  scientifically  bred  for  low 
mortality  and  high  egg  production. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER 

RTE.  2,  West  Shokan,  N.  Y 

PROFITS  AHEAD 

With  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  Heavy  English  Strain: 
R.  |.  Reds — Parmenter  Strain. 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  34,  Theresa,  New  York 

CARSON'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

LARGER  —  HEALTHIER 

MORE  VIGOROUS 

KENNETH  B.  CARSON,  Stanley,  N.  Y, 

MAPLE  HEIGHTS  WHITE  ROCKS 

Proven  money  makers  for  the  farm  flock, 
the  family  flock,  or  the  commercial  poultry, 
man.  Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed.  W« 
cater  to  broiler  growers.  Yeor  'round  service, 

MAPLE  HEIGHTS  FARM 

Shelburne  Falls,  Mass 

GRIGSBY'S  HATCHERY 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
LEGHORNS  REDS  BARRED  ROCKS 

RED  ROCK  CROSS 

Sexing  available. 

MT.  VISION,  NEW  YORK 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.  U.  Si.  R.O.P.  Breeding 

It  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  your 
assurance  of  poultry  success.  Pullorum 

passed. 

Send  for  prices 

C.  &  G.  FARMS 

Box  5,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

A  medium  size  Broad  Breast  type  of  White 
Holland.  Pullorum  clean. 

A.  HUNT  WHEELER 

j,  b  ]7  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

EQUIPMENT 

FOR  SALE:  Papec  field  Ensilage  Harvester, 
No.  121.  Like  new.  Reasonable. 

BENJ.  A.  MCGUIRE 

P.  O.  Box  329,  Toms  River,  N.  J- 

WANTED:  4  or  5  bottom  plow.  New  or 
used. 

FRANK  TUREK 

King  Ferry,  New  York 

HONEY 

HONEY:  Delicious  Wildflower,  5  lb.  p  a * ! ' 
$2.50,  prepaid  third  zone.  Also  cana,e 

some  price,  for  home  and  abroad. 

MORELAND'S  BERRY  FARM 

Commock,  New  York 

|  FARMS  FOR  SALE  J 

rVJK  west  R.rhflchj  Springs,  win  » 

head  catt'n.  extra  oeod  (arm  buildings,  exceNsnt 
supply,  electrie'tv,  telephone. 


Routs  2, 
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Subscriber’s  Exchange 

From  Opposite  Page 


SEEDS 


HYBRID  SEED  CORN  Cornell  29-3,  34-53  and 
35-5  Certified  Hvorid  seed  corn;  Vicland  Oats, 
Alpha  Barley,  Whipple's  Yellow  Sweet  corn. 
Perry  marrow  beans. 

Write  us  tor  additional  information. 

JERRY  A.  SMITH  &  SONS 
Ludlowville.  N.  Y.  Phone  Poplar  Ridge  3610 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

RUSSET  RURALS;  KATAHDINS;  SEBAGOS 
H.  L.  HODNETT  AND  SONS 
Fillmore.  New  York 


PLANTS 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

State  inspected.  Large  amount  of  Howard  17 
CATSKILL,  ABERDEEN 
FAIRFAX  and  PEARL  LATE 
100  -  $3.00.  500  -  $12.00.  1000  -  $20.00. 

also  GEM  EVERBEARING  100-$6.00. 

SHELDON  S  POULTRY  FARM 

WEST  BROOKFIELD,  MASS. 


ORCHARD  FARM:  Fairfax,  Premier,  and 

New  Minnesota  Everbearing  Strawberry 
plants.  State  Inspected.  Order  now  for 
spring  delivery. 

J.  M.  BAGWELL  &  SONS 
Sanborn,  New  York 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

THE  GEM  EVERBEARING  VARIETY 
Write  for  prices. 

ROY  C.  HASTINGS 

R.  3,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


Premier  Strawberry  plants  for  sale. 

Connecticut  grown,  state  inspected.  $2.25  per  hundred, 
prepaid  $20.00  per  thousand. 

R.  J.  GUYER, 

University  of  Connecticut, 

ST0RRS,  CONN.  Tel.  Willimantic  9491 


HUARD'S  NORTHERN  GROWN 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Hardy-true-to-name  Howard  17  (Premier).  100,  $3.00; 
250,  $6.50;  500,  $11.00;  1,000,  $20.00.  Northern  grown 
plants  are  best.  State  inspected.  Shipped  prepaid  and 
guaranteed  to  live.  Supply  limited.  Order  early. 

ERNEST  L.  HUARD,  Johnson,  Vermont 


FOR  SALE:  Certified  Strawberry  Plants 
Spring  dug  1947.  Large  or  small  orders 
Tilled.  Small  orders  a  specialty.  Order  early. 
Write  for  price  list. 

SIDNEY  REXFORD  SPROUT 
Sayre,  Pa. 


PREMIER  STRAWBERRY  plants,  inspected  and 
certified,  fresh  dug  and  true  to  name. 
Parcel  Post  paid.  25  -  $1.25,  50  -  $2.00. 
100  -  $2.75,  300  -  $6.50,  500  -  $9.50  Transp. 
Collect.  1000  or  more  -  $14.00  per  1000. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM 

Maple  View  2,  New  York 


HEALTHY  GLADIOLUS  BULBS 
Surplus  stock  of  100  varieties,  new  and  old, 
including  Oriental  Pearl,  Genghis  Khan,  Min¬ 
strel,  Silver  Wings,  Spotlight  and  many 
others.  Write  for  free  list. 

VALLEY  GLAD  GARDENS 
400  Olive  St.,  Sayre,  Pa. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS 

Popular  varieties,  high  crown,  vigorous  bulbs. 
50  large  bulbs  $1.50  postpaid.  Write  for 
quotations  on  larger  orders. 

Richard  Haby,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


RABBITS 


CHINCHILLAS  —  HEAVYWEIGHT  JUNIORS 

6-10  weeks,  trios  $8.50.  Giants,  12  weeks, 
$5.00  each. 

CARL  H.  EGGE, 

Pearl  River,  New  York 


WANTED:  Rabbits  5  to  6  lbs.  —  35c  a  lb. 
P.  P.  Cats,  5  lbs.  up  —  $2.00  P.  P.  Do  not 
ship  —  Write 

J.  E.  STOCKER 

Ramsey,  New  Jersey 


WANTED 

RABBITS  4  to  6  lbs.  35c  lb.  Year 
round  market.  Write  for  order. 

A.  LE  BAILLY 
Rt.  1,  Box  489 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
I  MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE 

BALED  SHAVINGS  and  SAWDUST 

Peanut  Hulls  —  Peat  Moss  Ideal  bedding 
and  litter  for  cattle  and  poultry. 
CARLOAD  LOTS  ONLY 
also  All  Kinds  of  Lumber 


E.  B.  REIN  LUMBER  CO.  (AA) 

384  East  149th  Street,  New  York  City  55,  N.  Y. 

FROZEN:  Pitted  Sour  Cherries 

4S  lbs.  fruit  5  ibs.  sugar  $  8.00 
„„  Whole  Strawberries 
20  lbs,  fruit  5  Ibs.  sugar  10.00 
„  Sliced  p‘e  Apples 
23  ’!??•  .*ru,t  2  Ibs.  sugar  5.50 
or  ..Blac’5  Raspberries 
25  2s-,  fruit  5  Ibs.  sugar  14.00 
Columbian  Raspberries 

Fn,  Li23  *>s*  fruit  5  Ibs.  suqar  14.00 

ch«,«ome  Ct,".nind.  Pies,  Sauce,  Bakina.  All 

ThTln? V.Tier2‘,&..?'end  moncv  order  or  check. 

'HELM  OTT  FARMS.  Box  AA,  Webster,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST . 


DELIVERING  BULK  FEED 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

10  minutes  was  required  to  dump  the 
load  and  sweep  out  the  truck  and 
around  the  intake.  Less  time  would 
have  been  required  if  both  trap  doors 
on  the  truck  could  have  been  opened. 
No  separation  of  the  feed  occurred,  as 
it  fell  such  a  short  distance. 

The  idea  of  bulk  feed  delivery  to  the 
farm  has  much  to  commend  it.  It 
takes  much  of  the  labor  out  of  getting 
feed  on  the  farm.  The  investment  in 
bags  is  avoided.  Furthermore,  all  the 
time  and  inconvenience  of  sorting  sacks 
to  send  them  back  to  the  mill  are  saved. 
Bulk  feed  delivery  permits  handling 
feed  mechanically  and  takes  a  lot  of  tfte 
“lift,  walk  and  carry”  out  of  the  feed¬ 
ing  operations. 


BIG  BROWN  SWISS 
DISPERSAL  -  55  HEAD 

Owned  by  Mr.  Cecil  Boling— Sale  at  11:30  A.  M. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  8,  1947 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS 

RHINEBECK,  N.Y. 

High  Record  cows;  all  mature  cows  classified.  II 
“Very  Good”,  13  “Good  Plus”,  7  “Good”.  Herd 
sire  (selling)  is  a  maternal  brother  to  the  noted 
Lee’s  Hill  Whirlaway.  Entire  herd  vaccinated.  DON’T 
MISS  THIS  SALE  OF  SOME  OF  THE  BEST  BROWN 
SWISS  IN  THE  LAND. 

Catalog  from  BROWN  SWISS)  SALES  SERVICE 
Waukesha,  Wis. 


7th  ANNUAL 

HEREFORD 


SALE 


at 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
MONDAY 
APRIL  14th 

48  HEAD  —  3  BULLS 


—  45  FEMALES 


Mostly  bred  heifers.  34  Officially  vaccinated  against 
Bangs  Disease.  12  Double  Standard  Polled  Herefords. 
FOR  CATALOGS  Write  J.  E.  Redman,  Sales  Manager 


NEW  YORK  HEREFORD  BREEDERS'  ASS'N. 
Box  84,  Brighton  Station,  Rochester  10,  N.  Y. 


itity  fleeced — heavy  car¬ 
cassed — strong-constitu- 
fioned — early-maturing — 
long-lived — easy  keep¬ 
ing —  good  mothers — - 
prepotent  sires 
Fredric  S.  Hu/fz,  Secretory 
AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASS'N,  INC 
1007  Sheridan  St.  LARAMIE,  WYO. 


EMPLOYMENT 


WANTED:  A  sober,  reliable  and  experi¬ 
enced  farmer.  Married  with  small  family. 
Must  be  a  teamster,  good  hand  milker  and 
capable  of  handling  milking  machine  when 
necessary.  $30.00  a  week  with  6  room  mo¬ 
dern  house  equipped  with  gas  &  electricity 
and  2  qts.  of  milk  a  day  furnished. 

JOHN  PHILLIPS 

Weldonian  Dairy,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  WANTED:  as  cook  &  caretaker 

in  a  country  home  3  miles  from  town.  Wife 
to  cook  &  help  care  for  house.  Husband  to 
care  for  grounds,  chickens  &  vegetable  gar¬ 
den.  Preferably  middle  aged  couple  with 
some  farming  experience  who  enjoy  living  in 
the  country.  We  offer  attractive  quarters  & 
a  good  home.  Will  decide  salary  on  inter¬ 
view.  j.  j.  MORGAN 

R.  D.  No.  2,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


WANTFn*  Married  man  for  general  work  on 
VVHNIEU.  highly  mechanized  farm  beginning  May 
1st.  Must  have  a  working  knowledge  of  the  operation 
of  gasoline  and  diesel  engines,  electric  motors,  and 
general  farm  machinery.  Must  understand  modern 
dairying  and  poultry  keeping.  Must  be  willing  to  board 
owner  and  extra  summer  man.  Large  house  with  all 
conveniences.  Milk,  eggs,  electricity  furnished.  Per¬ 
manent  position  with  advancement  for  right  man. 
Wages  according  to  ability. 

NEIL  FRINK 

Broadacre  Farm,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


GARDENER,  landscaping  experience,#  for 
large  central  New  York  farm.  Living  quar¬ 
ters  furnished.  Write  Box  514-EB. 

c/o  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
Ithaca,  New  York 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced  Guern¬ 
sey  man  with  own  family  labor  to  operate  125  head 
Guernsey  herd  on  share  basis.  Excellent  milk  market. 
Inquire 

G.  F.  BRITT 

Hcaxton  Foods,  Inc.,  Oukfield,  N  Y. 


AMAZING  NEW  PRODUCT 


Cart  Save  Yon  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked. 
Danger  of  chronic 
condition.  UDDER- 
OLE  used. 


3  DAYS  LATER  - 
Bag  is  now  normal. 
UDDEROLE  worked 
like  magic!  Cow  in 
production. 


Results  Guaranteed  or 
Double  Your  Money  Back 


Now  you  can  help  prevent  serious  trouble  and  loss  at 
calving  time.  An  amazing  new  product,  UDDEROLE, 
nas  been  discovered  at  Dawnwood  Farms.  It  relieves 
dangerous  caked  bag  faster,  better.  Your  cows  go  into 
production  MUCH  SOONER.  You  make  up  to  $27. 00 
more  on  each  cow. 

UDDEROLE  is  made  by  a  new,  scientific  formula, 
containing  irradiated  lanolin  and  other  highly  effective 
ingredients,  it  gives  powerful  3-way  help.  |.  Relieves 
the  congestion.  2.  Reduces  swelling  and  inflammation. 
3.  Fights  infection.  Use  it  on  your  valuable  first  calf 
heifers.  Farmers  re-order  and  say:  “Udderole  is  the 
best  I  ever  used.  Can’t  afford  to  be  without  it.” 
The  8-oz.  tin  costs  only  $1. 

DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  It  UDDER¬ 
OLE  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel  you  can 
afford  to  part  with  it — return  unused  portion  and 
receive,  not  $1,  but  $2 — double  your  money  back. 
Either  way,  vou  win,  so  .  .  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new,  and  if  your  dealer 
hasn’t  it,  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $|  direct  to 
us.  We’ll  rush  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  an  8-oz.  tin 
of  this  amazing  discovery.  5-lb.  can  only  $8. 
DEALERS,  write  for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.AA,  Amenia,  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTIONS 


-  MON.,  APRIL  21,  1947  AT  1:00  P.  M. 
LEDGETOP  FARM,  CROWN  POINT,  N.  Y. 

A  top  offering  from  a  herd'  that  was  founded  30  years 
ago,  that  is  intensely  bred  for  heavy  production,  calf- 
hood  vaccinated,  TB  Accr’d,  Bang's  Accr’d,  and 
tested  for  both  TB  and  Bang's  within  30  days  prior 
to  sale  date. 

10  COWS — Their  records  ave.  10815  lb.  m,  <f36  lb.  F. 

5  FIRST  CALF  HEIFERS — 4  are  out  of  dams  whose 
records  ave.  10664  lb.  M,  424  lb.  F.  6  BRED  HEJF- 
ERS  4  are  out  of  cows  whose  records  ave.  9558  lb.  M, 
386  lb.  F.  4  YEARLI NGS— Their  dam’s  records  ave. 
9606  lb.  M,  387  lb.  F.  B  HEIFER  CALVES— 4  are 
out  of  dams  whose  records  ave.  9987  lb.  M,  433  lb.  F. 

6  YEARLING  BULLS — Their  Dam’s  records  ave.  10414 
lb.  M,  416  lb.  F.  4  have  preferred  pedigrees.  This 
is  one  of  the  top  sale  offerings  of  the  season. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 
Ayrshire  Sales  Service,  Box  85,  Brandon,  Vt. 


For  Most  4%  Mi  I  k 


Ayrshires  are  big,  economical  producers 

\  J  of  4%  premium  milk 

M 'rile  for  literature  and  list  of  breeders 
■*  ‘  ne0r  ^ OU>  U,ll*}  s,cx^  for  sale 

Ayrshire  Breeders'  Ass'n. 
jjM'  85  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


RAISE  AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTIONS 


Robert  Hildyard  Dispersal,  Ferndale,  N.  Y., 
Sat.,  April  12th  at  1:00  P.  M.  A  real  good 
herd  of  13  cows;  3  bred  heifers;  5  open 
heifers.  6  cows  fresh,  others  due  soon.  Herd 
includes  12  granddaughters  of  the  $8950  Vista 
Grande  King.  Cows  have  D.H.I.A.  records. 
Herd  T.  B.  Accred.,  Calfhood  vaccinated,  and 
Bangs  Accred.  For  Catalog  Write 
AYRSHIRE  SALES  SERVICE 
Box  85,  Brandon,  Vermont 


PALOMINOS,  PINTOS,  PONIES 


Golden  Palomino  saddle  horses,  Pinto 
cow-ponies.  Riding  and  driving  ponies. 
Hackney,  Welsh,  Shetland,  all  sizes, 
shipped  crated  by  express.  How  old  are 
children  you  want  pony  for? 

Western  saddles. 


HOWARD  CHANDLER,  Chariton,  Iowa 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Catalog. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Mason  City.  Iowa 


MORE  OF  EVERYTHING 

More  milk,  more  total  Inittcrfat,  more  true  Vitamin  A 
per  unit  of  fat  Rive  Holsteins  top  place.  Alao,  they  have 
greater  feed  capacity,  allowing  consump¬ 
tion  of  large  amounts  of 
home-grown  roughages. . . 

And  their  calves  are  “born 
to  1  ive,”  weighing  more,  to 
bring  hlgherprlcesforveal, 
or  to  grow  into  stronger 
herd  replacements.  More  \ 
of  everything! 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL  WRITE 

HOLSTE1N-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  7 
OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  1002 


Big  Eastern  New  York 

Machinery  and  Cattle  Auction 

Friday  and  Saturday— April  18-19 

A  complete  sell-out  of  SAMUEL  PULASKI  at  his 
farm  at  WEST  TAGHKANIC,  10  miles  southeast  of 

/  Hudson  on  Route  82,  7  miles  northwest  of  Ancram, 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  18— FARM  EQUIPMENT  SELLS— 
including  Cletrac  Crawler  tractor,  John  Deere  Model 
B  tractor  with  all  attachments.  Farm-all  Model  H 
on  rubber  arid  cultivator,  International  combine  Har¬ 
vester,  Ferguson  4-row  crop  sprayer  and  4-row  crop 
duster,  2-row  potato  planter  together  with  John  Deere 
combination  grinder  and  blower  and  power  plant, 
plows,  corn  harvester,  ensilage  cutter,  hay  loader. 

75  tons  of  hay  and  many  other  large  farm  pieces  of 
equipment. 

SATURDAY.  APRIL  19—86  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE — T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  Bang’s 
Vaccinated,  mastitis  tested.  A  high  class  herd  in 
nice  condition  and  very  productive.  Part  fresh  and 
half  due  in  fall.  15  Born  in  1945 — 25  born  in  1946. 
4  Service  Age  Bulls. 

8  Daughters  of  a  proven,  high  record  sire,  Montvic 
Rag  Apple  Emperor  Colanthus. 

Cattle  sold  in  big,  waterproof,  heated  tent,  starting  at 

11:00  A.  M.,  lunch  available.  MAKE  YOUR  PLANS 

TO  ATTEND  BOTH  DAYS.  Everything  goes  at  your  price. 

Sales  Manager  &.  Auctioneer 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  AUCTION 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  12 

ROBERT  PODRIS  DISPERSAL  of  his  Crystal 

Brook  Herd,  PINE  PLAINS,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

5  miles  northeast  of  Pine  Plains,  8  miles  southwest  of 
Copake,  N.  Y. 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

40  MILKERS  —  20  HEIFER  CALVES 
Blood  tested  and  T.  B.  Accredited. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  SELLS  including  3  International 
tractors,  I  New  Holland  Pick-Up  Baler,  3-unit 
DeLavai  Milker. 

Many  other  up-to-date  tractor-operated  items — 50  ton 
of  baled  hay — 300  bu.  oats. 

40  Milking  Cows  including  30  due  in  fall,  many  with 
good  Cow  Testing  records  up  to  528  lb.  fat. 

20  Heifer  Calves,  many  sired  by  bulls  in  the  Central 
Artificial  Association. 

Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.  M.  Cattle  sold  in  heated  tent. 

Sales  Manager  &.  Auctioneer 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


MONTGOMERY  CO., 
NEW  YORK 


AUCTION 


HAROLD  MONK  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 
at  CANAJOHARIE,  N.  Y. 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


MONDAY,  APRIL  21 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  heifers  calfhood  vac¬ 
cinated,  herd  free  from  mastitis. 

30  Milking  Cows,  part  due  in  fall,  part  in  spring, 
many  with  large  CTA  records  up  to  632  lb.  fat,  4% 
test,  2  time.  12  Bred  and  Open  Heifers,  15  Heifer 
Calves  up  to  6  months  mostly  by  a  son  of  a  high 
record  4%  lifetime  record  cow. 

HERD  SIRE  SELLS:  Bred  at  Butterfly  Farms  from 
a  dam  promising  a  nearly  800  lb.  fat  with  4.2% 
as  a  2-year-old  by  a  grandson  of  famous  Pietjc  B. 
He  is  just  ready  tor  service. 

HERE  IS  A  SPLENDID  HERD  selling  at  your  price. 
Sale  starts  at  12:30  P.  M.  in  large,  heated  tent. 
Lunches. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


BIG  HOLSTEIN  DISPERSAL 

in  heated  pavilion 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 
THURSDAY,  APRIL  10 

105  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Complete  dispersal,  Dr.  A.  M.  Mills  herd  of  Earlville — 
T.  B.  Accredited,  all  Bang’s  Vaccinated,  blood  tested, 
many  eligible  to  go  anywhere.  Milkers  mastitis  tested, 
long  bred  long  enough  examined  for  pregnancy. 

61  COWS  in  all  stages  of  lactation  including  many 
fresh  cows  and  some  25  due  to  freshen  in  the  early 
fall.  15  BRED  AND  OPEN  HEIFERS.  19  HEIFER 
CALVES — majority  granddaughters  of  famous  Mont¬ 
vic  Lochinvar  and  Montvic  Rag  Apple  Gladiator. 
10  BULLS  including  the  4-year-old  herd  sire,  by 
Montvic  Rag  Apple  Gladiator  from  650  lb.  fat  4% 
cow,  2  time  milking. 

Sale  starts  promptly  at  10:00  A.  M.,  hot  dinner  at 
noon.  REMEMBER  THIS  IS  A  COMPLETE  DIS¬ 
PERSAL.  Buyers  met  at  Utica  or  Syracuse  upon 
request. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  M.  Y. 


207th  EARLVILLE  AUCTION 

100  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

heated  pavilion 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

which  is  30  miles  from  Utica  and  50  miles  from 
Binghamton. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  16 

All  T.  B.  Accredited,  ,  blood  tested,  many  younger 
animals  calfhood  vaccinated,  mastitis  tested,  treated 
against  shipping  fever. 

70  Fresh  and  Close  Springers — Cows  and  Heifers — 
10  Ready  for  Service  bulls — 20  Heifer  Calves. 

This  offering  includes  consignments  from  many  well- 
known  New  York  State  herds,  supplemented  by  a 
hand-picked  group  directly  from  good  Canadian  herds. 

Bear  in  mind  this  is  the  oldest  established  series  of 
Registered  Holstein  cattle  sales  in  the  World.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  satisfied  buyers  in  all  parts  of  the  East. 

Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.  M.,  good  trucks  available.  You 
are  invited  and  are  assured  courteous  treatment.  Now 
Is  th6  time  to  buy  Registered  Holsteins  for  more 
profit.  Ask  your  neighbors  who  own  them. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 

R,  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


Big  Wayne  Co.,  Auction 

150  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

MONDAY,  APRIL  14  AT  10:00  A.  M. 
Clarence  E.  Reed  Complete  Dispersal 
at  his  farm  in  Village  of  SOUTH  BUTLER,  N.  Y-, 
16  miles  northwest  of  Auburn,  8  miles  south 
of  Wolcott. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  90  head  Bang’s  Vac¬ 
cinated. 

60  Milkers  about  40  due  in  Sept. 

20  Heifers  due  with  first  calf  in  June 
Balance  Yearlings  and  Heifer  Calves 
2  Service  Age  Bulls 

A  long  established  herd,  home  raised,  rich  in  Poach 
breeding  and  a  very  productive  herd. 

Sales  Manager  &.  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  MtXIC»,  M.  Y. 
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Will  today’s  young  stock  be  tomorrow’s  top  producers 
and  reproducers?  Or,  will  they  be  sickly,  broken  down 
critters  that  don’t  earn  their  keep?  One  proven  way  to 
protect  their  health. and  future  productivity  is  to  insure 
them  against  the  ravages  of: 

" HIDDEN  HUNGER " — Lack  of  essential  mineral  elements 
needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth, 
peak  production  and  reproduction. 

You  can  safeguard  your  young  and  dry  stock,  milch  cows 
and  beef  cattle  against  health  and  profit-robbing  "Hidden 
Hunger”  by  regular,  year-round  supplementary  feedings 
of  Near’s  MinRaltone.  MinRaltone  is  the  deadly  enemy 
of  mineral  deficiencies  because  it  contains  1 1  Hidden - 
Hunger 'Fighting  mineral  elements  needed  by  livestock  for 
top  health,  sturdy  growth  and  peak  production  and  repro¬ 
duction.  Decide  now  to  safeguard  your  herd  against 
"Hidden  Hunger.”  Write  for  the  MinRaltone  Plan  of 
supplementary  feeding. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

u  health 

PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


Copr.  I'M  7  N far’s  Fowl  Co. .Ini'. 


RAISE  CHIN-CHINS 


No  experience  needed.  Just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  daily  and  a  few  feet  of  backyard, 
parage  or  barn  space.  Several  females 
and  a  male  starts  a  large,  profitable 
herd.  WE  FURNISH  FREE  INSTRUCTIONS. 

_  TREMENDOUS  DEMAND  for  breeding 

and  laboratory  stock,  meat,  and  world’s  most  beautiful 
rabhit  fur  Brokers  cut  oft  from  imported  rabbit  pelts  by 
world  fam-in^NKD  CHIN-CHIN  FURS  NOW  and  for  years 
to  come!  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  today. 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM  •  R-24  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


NEW  6  H.  P.  GAS  CHAIN  SAW 

For  information  on  new  liqht-weiqht  two  man 
saw  for  fellinq  and  bucking  timber  to  36 

W,'tC  LOMBARD  GOVERNOR  CORP. 

Ashland,  Mass. 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


check  fresh  swelling 

promptly  to  help  prevent 
permanent  injury 


When  used  as  soon  as  swell¬ 
ing  is  noticed,  often  Absorbine 
lets  you  keep  horse  at  work. 
Absorbine,  a  time-tested 
remedy,  brings  fast  relief  to 
the  injury.  It  speeds  the  blood  flow  to 
the  swelling  to  help  carry  off  the  con¬ 
gestion.  Usually  it  relieves  lameness  and 
swelling  in  a  few  hours ! 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all”  but  a  time- 
proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin, 
windgall,  collar  gall  and  similar  congestive 
troubles.  It  won’t  blister  or  remove  hair.  A 
stand-by  for  50  years,  it’s  used  by  many 
leading  veterinarians.  It  costs  only  $2.50 
for  a  LONG -LASTING  BOTTLE  that  will 
prove  its  value  many  times!  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
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A  survey  of  farmers’  opinions  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  American  Agriculturist 
Foundation  to  keep  consumers  and 
State  and  Federal  legislators  informed 
of  farmers’  problems  and  their  suggest¬ 
ed  solutions. 

A  Solution? 

The  methods  of  payment,  the  amount 
of  cash,  and  the  extent  of  privileges 
given  hired  men  on  farms  in  the  south 
and  central  parts  of  New  York  vary 
so  much  that  I  have  given  up  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  compile  statistics  on  farm 
labor.  I  have  averages  of  cash  paid, 
hours  worked,  privileges  granted,  etc,, 
on  90  farms  called  on  in  the  last  couple 
of  months,  but  in  my  opinion  such  ave¬ 
rages  have  little  value. 

Labor  is  an  individual  problem  on 
each  farm.  Some  husky  owners  are 
satisfied  to  hire  a  youngster  or  an  old 
man.  Others  want  a  man  able  to  take 
over  the  whole  management  or  at  least 
do  all  the  work.  The  common  problem 
seems  to  be  how  to  get  the  type  of  man 
you  want  and  then  keep  him. 

In  my  many  visits  with  farm  owners, 

I  have  reached  these  conclusions: 

1 —  High  wages  help,  but  they  alone 
do  not  keep  a  man  on  the  farm.  Sev¬ 
eral  men  I’ve  talked  to  pay  their  men 
$10  to  $15  a  week  more  than  their 
neighbors  but  have  a  hard  time  keep¬ 
ing  men  more  than  one  season. 

2 —  Employers  must  constantly  re¬ 
mind  themselves  that  the  hired  man  is 
not  a  machine  that  turns  on  at  5  a.  m. 
and  off  again  at  6  or  7  p.  m.  They 
must  remember  that  he  is  a  family 
man,  too;  that  the  degree  of  happiness 
in  his  home  life  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  his  satisfaction  with  his  job. 

3 —  Those  farmers  who  keep  men  year 
after  year  have  at  least  some  of  these 
traits:  They  don’t  ask  the  hired  man 
to  do  anything  they  wouldn’t  do  them¬ 
selves  when  able;  they  encourage  in¬ 
itiative;  they  help  him  with  his  person¬ 
al  and  family  problems;  they  take  a 
real  interest  in  the  tenant  house  and 
keep  it  in  good  repair. 

4 —  If  the  hired  man’s  wife  is  happy 
on  the  farm,  the  chances  are  good  that 
he  ivill  stay  for  many  years. 

Equipment  Service 

Looking  into  farm  freezers  these 
days  makes  my  mouth  water.  They 
are  loaded  with  steaks,  pork  chops, 
luscious  looking  strawberries  and,  un¬ 
der  gleaming  cellophane,  one  often  sees 
homemade  cakes  and  pies  ready  to  be 
thawed  and  eaten.  While  freezers 
seem  to  be  very  dependable,  one  farm¬ 
er  told  me  more  would  buy  them  if 
they  could  be  very  sure  of  good  service. 

Many  farmers  complain  about  the 
poor  service  they  get  on  water  pumps 
and  other  electrical  equipment.  One 
said,  “As  soon  as  a  new  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  is  paid  for,  the  dealer  forgets  all 
about  us.” 

In  many  cases  dealers  have  not  been 
to  blame  for  this  poor  service.  Like 
farmers,  they  have  been  short  of  help. 
Perhaps  with  the  war  over,  dealers 
will  remedy  the  situation. 

Grass  Silage 

The  northwestern  part  of  Tioga 
County,  N.  Y.,  seems  to  use  more  grass 
silage  than  any  area  I’ve  struck  since 
visiting  New  Jersey — and  many  more 
dairymen  are  going  to  try  it  for  the 
first  time  this  spring.  Labor  was  the 


big  reason  for  starting  it  in  most 
cases,  but  results  have  been  so  good 
they  will  continue  the  practice. 

Some  will  go  back  to  using  molasses 
when  they  can  get  it,  but  the  majority 
will  continue  to  wilt  the  grass  and  put 
it  away  without  preservative.  I’ve  met 
none  who  will  use  corn  meal  or  acid, 
but  some  claim  they  have  the  best 
silage  by  ensiling  it  so  wet  that  the 
water  runs  out  of  the  loads!  However, 
most  of  those  who  put  grass  away  that 
wet  will  wilt  it  this  year  to  get  rid  of 
some  of  the  offensive  odor.  They’d 
rather  lose  some  of  the  nice  green  color 
than  lose  their  wives  who  object  to 
how  they  smell  when  they  come  in 
from  the  barn! 

Manure  Spreaders 

If  some  kind  genie  offered  to  fulfill 
three  wishes  for  Northeastern  dairy 
farmers,  I  know  what  all  three  wishes 
would  be.  To  play  safe,  all  three 
wishes  would  be  for  a  new  manure 
spreader,  for  these  seem  to  be  needed 
more  than  any  other  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment.  The  action  of  manure  on  the 
metal  parts  makes  repairing  them  a 
cussing,  never-ending  job. 

Many  are  spreading  by  hand.  I 
watched  a  one-armed  man  shovel  it 
from  a  wagon  while  his  obedient  team 
slowly  plodded  across  a  field.  Another 
man  I  called  on  who  has  but  one  leg, 
loads  manure  on  an  oversized  stone- 
boat  hitched  to  a  tractor  and  hires  a 
schoolboy  to  fork  it  off.  One  man  uses 
a  dump-type  trailer  to  slide  it  off  on 
the  land,  but  this  doesn’t  look  very 
efficient  as  it  doesn’t  spread  evenly. 

This  is  a  number  one  problem  that 
probably  won’t  be  solved  in  a  hurry. 
A  machinery  dealer  claims  that  spread-1 
ers  aren’t  being  produced  in  large 
numbers  due  to  the  high  prices  tool 
manufacturers  are  paying  for  gear 
steel.  He  told  me  that  manufacturers 
of  wrenches  and  other  tools  using  rela¬ 
tively  small  amounts  per  unit  were  of¬ 
fering  such  high  prices  for  this  steel 
that  it  was  well  nigh  impossible  to  get 
any  for  spreaders,  loaders,  etc.,  with¬ 
out  putting  the  price  beyond  reason. 

Farmers  are  very  critical  of  them¬ 
selves  and  of  one  another  for  the  high 
prices  they  are  paying  for  used  equip¬ 
ment.  At  the  same  time  they  tell  me 
that  the  manufacturers  are  doing  a 
great  job  of  holding  down  prices  on 
what  little  new  machinery  is  reaching 
the  farms. 

l*ais  ©in*  Ba«ks 

On  a  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  farm  the 
other  day  the  owner  told  me  he  was 
new  in  the  area  and  had  just  subscrib¬ 
ed  to  tlie  Agriculturist.  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  only  two  issues,  thought  they 
were  fine,  and  said  one  feed  formula 
repaid  him  amply  for  subscribing.  Said 
he,  “Your  salesman  told  me  about  the 
magazine  and  then  showed  me  a  list 
of  my  neighbors  who  take  it.  They  all 
did,  so  I  figured  that  if  it  was  that 
good  I’d  better  get  it,  too.” 

Well,  we  strive  to  make  it  ‘that  good  . 
The  basic  purposes  of  the  Agriculturist 
are:  1 — To  help  farmers  make  a  liv¬ 
ing.  2 — To  exercise  leadership  and 
help  people  become  better  citizens  of 
this  Democracy.  3 — To  help  people 
get  more  happiness  out  of  life  f°! 
themselves  and  for  their  fellows,  h 
we  ever  fall  below  these  aims,  Mr.  New 
Reader,  remember  that  the  editors  want 
your  criticisms,  opinions  arid  ideas  tha 
will  help  us  help  Northeastern  agricul¬ 
ture. 
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MY  EXPERIENCE  WITH 
CABIN©  CLOVER 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 
close  each  time  and  following  the  pro¬ 
cedure  outlined  above,  we  have  taken 
the  headache  out  of  the  harvest. 

One  of  the  cuttings  after  the  first 
one  each  year  should  stand  long 
enough  so  that  a  few  seed  heads  will 
be  shed  for  reseeding  just  in  case  the 
old  stand  takes  too  much  of  a  beating 
the  next  winter. 

Seed  Pastures  In  March 

We  established  much  of  our  Ladino 
on  pastures  without  plowing  or  drag¬ 
ging  and  have  never  used  over  one 
pound  of  Ladino  to  the  acre.  March  is 
the  best  month  in  the  year  to  sow  the 


seed. 

Grass  silage  will  produce  more  milk 
with  less  grain  than  any  crop  we  ever 
grew.  Seasonal  breeding  troubles  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  a  big  point  in 
maintaining  a  fall  dairy.  Additional 
dry  hay  seems  to  make  the  cattle  hap¬ 
py  but  adds  nothing  to  their  produc¬ 
tion,  condition,  or  general  health. 

After  our  silos  are  finally  settled  and 
full  we  make  some  dry  hay.  We  don’t 
consider  it  a  necessity,  but  it  saves  all 
the  crop  and  we  feed  it  as  a  night¬ 
time  snack.  In  the  cattle  ration  it  is 
comparable  to  pastry  in  the  human  diet. 
Grass  is  the  ideal  cattle  food,  and  for 
winter  feed,  silage  made  from  this 
same,  tender  grass  is  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  ideal. 


X 


They  take  the 
l  place  of  SHILL 


They  do  the 
work  of  GRIT 


They  also  provide  impor¬ 
tant  amounts  of  the  TRACE 
MINERALS,  manganese? 
copper,  and  iron 


NEXT  TIME  YOU  BUY  FEED, 
ASK  YOUR  FEED  DEALER  FOR 

CALCITE 
CRYSTALS 

Write  today  for  free  samples  and  “Minute  Library” 
on  minerals  in  the  feeding  of  livestock  and  poultry, 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  ®  Box  141 ,  Newton,  New  Jersey 


DAIRYMEN  DISSATISFIED 
WITH  MILK  PRICES 

( Continued  from  Page  9) 
cream  at  those  prices  while  farmers 
kept  up  their  production  or  increased 
it,  thus  throwing  an  increased  volume 
into  low  priced  uses.” 

Because  the  future  trends  of  employ¬ 
ment,  consumer  demand  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  price  level  are  “highly  uncertain,” 
Dr.  Spencer  said  he  deemed  it  unwise 
“at  this  time  to  fix  the  price  of  milk 
for  many  months  in  advance.” 

Predicts  Strike 

Stanley  Piseck,  president  of  Poland 
Milk  Producers  Cooperative,  Poland, 
N.  Y.,  took  the  stand  independently  to 


voice  vigorously  “definite  opposition” 
to  any  further  decreased  returns  to 
producers.  “We  producers  have  never- 
been  unwilling  to  take  our  just  share 
of  the  cuts,”  he  shouted,  “but  there  are 
other  interests  in  the  milk  industry 
who  should  share  the  burden  of  price 
cuts — I  mean  the  dealers.  We’re  going 
to  have  a  milk  strike.  That  is  beyond 
question.  We  can’t  wait  this  time  until 
it’s  too  late  to  do  something  to  save 
our  investments.  We  did  that  before. 
We  have  learned  by  experience.  No  one 
wants  a  strike,  but,  if  it  has  to  come, 
it  will  be  a  good  one!” 

In  New  York  City  the  hearing  was 
resumed  March  24  to  permit  appear¬ 
ance  of  consumer  witnesses  and  others 
unable  to  attend  the  Utica  sessions. 


QUESTION:  Do  you  know  an  easy 
way  to  make  tractor  and  truck 
motors  more  powerful? 


Carl  French,  Ft.  Worth, 
Texas  says,  "Yes,  I’ve 
cleaned  up  the  motor  of 
my  tractor  and  my  truck 
by  using  Sinclair’s  new 
Opaline  Motor  Oil.  With 
sludge  and  other  deposits 
out,  I  get  more  power  and 
save  on  repairs.” 


Mr.  French’s  grand-; 
daughter  blows  her 
whistle  to  show  how 
clean  a  motor  is  kept 
with  Sinclair  Opaline 
•—"Clean  as  a  Whistle”. 


Opaline  cleans  as  it  lubri¬ 
cates  because  it  contains 
special  chemical  additives 
developed  in  Sinclair’s 
own  research  laborato¬ 
ries.  For  more  power  use 
new  Sinclair  Opaline  Mo¬ 
tor  Oil  regularly. 


YOUR  SINCLAIR  AGENT  DELIVERS  DIRECT  TO  FARMS  - 
PHONE  OR  WRITE  HIM  FOR 


SINCLAIR 


(214)  20 
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Thoughts  at  it 

EASTER 


By  Elizabeth  Townsend 


i-  .  It.  i  Milt  Im  h  I  III  l 


THIS  Easter  season  I  have  been 
thinking  about  churchgoing  and 
why  people  do  or  do  not  go  to  church. 
Country  folk  were  formerly  such  ar¬ 
dent  churchgoers.  Now  many  do  not 
go  at  all,  or  only  on  Easter  Sunday 
Changing  conditions  bring  changing 
reasons  for  absence  from  church,  and 
people  who  stay  away  may  not  do  so 
from  lack  of  religious  faith  or  because 
their  church  is  unfriendly  or  has  little 
to  offer  spiritually.  Country  dwellers 
who  commute  to  the  city  on  week  days 
often  reserve  Sunday  for  work  at  home. 
Some  farmers  started  Sunday  field 
work  during  the  war  and  still  continue 
it.  Some  rest  or  take  the  day  for 
recreation.  Many  listen  to  sermons  on 
the  radio.  Others  feel  they  are  nearer 
to  God  in  their  gardens  than  in  church. 
But  however  good  their  reasons,  these 
people  would  not  consider  establishing 
a  home  •  or  business  in  a  churchless 
community. 

When  I  asked  my  14-year-old  cousin 
why  she  goes  regularly  to  church  and 
Sunday  School,  she  said,  “Because  it 


gives  me  such  a  good  feeling  all 
through  the  week.”  I  can  well  under¬ 
stand,  for  even  when  tired  or  anxious 
I  experience  in  church  an  inner  peace 
and  joy  that  I  find  no  other  place. 

Most  of  the  churchgoers  I  know 
started  when  very  young.  True,  some 
depart  from  the  habit  at  times,  but 
many  return.  Therefore,  if  you  desire 
your  children  to  be  interested  in 
church,  start  taking  them  now,  not  as 
a  duty,  but  because  you  are  glad  to  go 
The  sermon,  the  music,  and  the  fellow¬ 
ship  with  people  of  the  same  interests 
will  make  Sunday  a  very  special  day 
for  your  family. 

If  you  receive  some  measure  of  help 
and  inspiration  this  Easter  when  you 
go  to  the  church  of  your  choice,  will 
you  go  regularly  for  a  few  more  Sun¬ 
days?  You  will  be  surprised  how 
quickly  churchgoing  becomes  a  habit 
and  something  to  be  looked  forward 
to.  Religion  may  be  lived  every  min¬ 
ute  of  our  lives,  but  to  live  it  best  and 
to  achieve  that  sense  of  inner  peace 
and  joy  we  need  to  worship  often  in 
God's  house. 


Cash  Prizes  for  Play  Contest  Winners 


FIRST  PRIZE  of  $25.00  for  the  best 
rural  life  one-act  play  entered  in 
American  Agriculturist's  play  writing 
contest  goes  to  Mr.  M.  A.  Tarr,  58 
Winthrop  St.,  Augusta,  Maine.  His 
play,  Dry  Spell,  was  selected  by  the 
contest  judges,  Prof.  A.  M.  Drummond 
8nd  Edward  Kamarck  of  the  Cornell 
University  Drama  Department,  as  the 
best  of  over  one  hundred  manuscripts 
entered  in  the  contest. 

Second  and  third  prizes  go  to  two 
New  York  Staters.  Here  is  the  com¬ 
plete  list  of  prize  winners  and  those  re¬ 
ceiving  honorable  mention: 

First  ($25):  DRY  SPELL,  by  M.  A.  Tarr, 
Augusta,  Maine. 

Second  ($15):  FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR, 
by  B.  F.  Tillotson,  32  Hill  St.,  Green¬ 
wich,  N.  Y. 

Third  ($10):  TREEING  DAD,  by  Mrs.  Chester 
H.  Foote,  R.  1,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

GOD'S  IN  HIS  HEAVEN,  by  Mrs  Richard 


CUTE  DUTCH  BOY  QUILT.  This  little 
Dutch  boy  appliqued  on  blocks  10  by  13 
inches  will  make  a  lovely  quilt  for  a 
child.  Pattern  Number  N-1064  contains 
complete  instructions.  Send  ten  cents  to 
Embroidery  Dept.,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST,  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Hall,  Ashfield,  Mass. 

THE  PETTINGILL  GIFT,  by  Mrs.  Clarice 
Carr,  George  Hill  Rd.,  Enfield,  N.  H. 
WHO'S  SO  HAPPY?,  by  Mrs.  Genieva  B. 

Pawling,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

BROTHER  ABIE,  by  V.  Onofrey,  Uniondale. 
Pa.,  R.  2. 

A  BEE-UTIFUL  ROSE,  by  Josephine  W.  Gray, 
Bangor,  Maine. 

THE  VISITING  PARTY,  by  Dawes  Markwell, 
New  Albany,  Pa. 

LET'S  GO  TO  THE  DANCE,  by  Mrs.  J.  S. 

McMorran,  R.  1,  Towanda,  Pa. 
EVERYBODY  WINS,  by  Mrs.  Ralph  Kemeda, 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  R.  2. 

4-H  COMES  TO  THE  RESCUE,  by  Mrs.  Harold 
Flanagan,  Winthrop,  N.  Y.,  R.  1. 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  was  to 
secure  good  rural  life  one-act  plays 
suitable  for  production  by  amateur 
dramatic  groups.  As  soon  as  possible, 
several  of  the  winning  manuscripts  will 
be  printed  and  made  available,  royalty 
free,  to  farm  and  small  town  organiz¬ 
ations,  clubs,  church  groups,  and 
schools. 

In  addition  to  these  prize  winning 
plays,  the  American  Agriculturist 
Foundation,  woi’king  in  cooperation 
with  the  New  York  State  Play  Project, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  A.  M. 
Drummond,  has  secured  a  number  of 
other  good  rural  life  comedies  which 
we  predict  will  make  a  hit  with  audi¬ 
ences.  As  soon  as  these  and  the  prize 
winning  plays  are  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  their  titles  will  be  added  to  our 
list  of  American  Agriculturist  plays. 

To  secure  a  copy  of  our  current  list 
of  one-act  plays,  write  to  American 
Agriculturist  Play  Department,  Box 
367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  3  cents 
to  cover  cost  X)f  mailing.  Plays  are  35 
cents  each  and  are  royalty  free  to  am¬ 
ateur  groups.  The  list  includes  plays 
for  both  adults  and  young  people. 

—  a. a.  — 

WE  WANT  SUGAR! 

It  is  of  interest  to  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  to  have  what  they  want  to  eat.  The 
labor  unions  and  general  public  brought 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  President  and. 
OP  A  to  get  what  meat  they  wanted. 
Now  how  about  some  sugar?  If  it  is 
being  used  for  political  purposes,  I 


think  it  should  be  put  on  the  U.  S.  A. 
market. 

We  who  live  in  the  country  would 
like  enough  to  sweeten  a  couple  of  cups 
of  coffee  a  week.  We  can’t  run  down 
to  the  corner  grocery  and  buy  cake, 
cookies  or  ice  cream.  Our  husbands 
can’t  stop  at  a  lunchroom  on  the  way 
to  work  and  get  their  morning  coffee 
when  the  sugar  bowl  goes  dry.  How 
about  the  ones  still  farther  from  town 
who  bake  their  own  bread  and  rolls? 
What  about  good  wild  berries,  farm 
apples  and  such,  going  to  waste  for 
the  want  of  a  few  pounds  of  sugar? 

Why  ship  it  over  seas  and  tax  us 
to  loan  those  people  the  money  to  buy 
it  with?  Just  read  the  papers  and  you 
will  know  what  I  mean.  Only  some 
put  it  in  stronger  words. — Mrs.  Hazel 
Campbell,  Mayville,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

Home  Storage  of  Butter 

By  J.  H.  FRANDSEN 
Massachusetts  State  College 

WHERE  LOW  temperature  storage 
facilities  are  not  available  in  the 
home,  a  simple  plan  is  suggested 
whereby  the  butter  to  be  stored  for 
home  use  is  submerged  in  a  strong  so¬ 
lution  of  brine  made  by  adding  to 
boiled  water  a  little  more  salt  than  will 
dissolve.  The  packages  are  placed  in  a 
large  stone  jar  that  has  been  thorough¬ 
ly  cleansed  and  scalded,  and  are 
weighted  down  with  a  couple  of  clean 
bricks.  The  butter  is  entirely  covered 
by  the  brine  that  has  been  thoroughly 
cooled.  By  keeping  the  container  in  a 
cool  place,  the  butter  will  be  almost  as 
good  as  freshly  made  butter. 

Butter,  to  be  stored  successfully, 
must  be  held  at  moderately  low  temper¬ 
ature.  If  cold  storage  facilities  are  not 
available,  the  cellar  is  the  best  place 
for  storing  butter  under  home  condi¬ 
tions,  but  the  butter  jar  must  be  cov¬ 
ered  properly  so  that  the  butter  can¬ 
not  absorb  odors  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  stored  near  it. 

Butter  that  is  to  be  consumed  within 
two  or  three  weeks  after  making  may 
be  made  as  previously  described  and 
without  pasteurization.  However,  if  the 
butter  is  to  be  kept  for  a  long  period, 
it  is  advisable  to  make  it  from  sweet 
cream  and  cream  that  has  been  pas¬ 
teurized. 

—  A. A.  - 

ANGEL  CAKE 

WITH  BROWN  SUGAR 

Ever  try  making  an  angel  cake  with 
brown  sugar?  One  of  the  students  in 
the  College  of  Home  Economics  at 
Cornell  did  and  she  reports  it  was  de¬ 
licious.  Here  are  her  directions: 

Use  a  standard  angel  cake  recipe, 
but  substitute  brown  sugar  for  white. 
Sift  the  brown  sugar  into  the  stiffly 
beaten  egg  whites,  cream  of  tartar 
and  salt'.  Then  add  the  vanilla  and  fold 
in  the  flour,  using  a  few  extra  strokes 
to  insure  thorough  blending  of  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Allow  from  five  to  ten  minutes 
more  baking  time  than  for  the  usual 
angel  cake.  Let  the  cake  stand  over¬ 
night  before  removing  it  from  the  pan. 
The  brown  sugar  makes  it  a  little  more 
moist,  so  it  can  be  prepared  a  day  or 
two  ahead  of  time  if  that  is  more  con¬ 
venient.  —  A  A  — 

LOW  HEAT  FOR  CHEESE 

“Go  easy  on  heat”  is  the  basic  rule 
of  cheese  cookery.  It  really  does  not 
need  to  be  cooked,  just  heated  enough 
to  melt  and  blend  with  other  ingredi¬ 
ents. 

When  cooking  on  top  of  the  stove, 
do  so  in  a  double  boiler  to  protect  the 
cheese  from  high  heat.  When  combin¬ 
ing  it  with  other  ingredients,  add  in 
very  small  bits  rather  than  in  one  large 
piece.  This  spreads  it  more  evenly  and 
helps  to  prevent  lumping.  Dry  cheese 
grates  easily;  soft  cheese  may  be 
shaved  thin,  flaked  with  a  fork  or  run 
through  a  meat  grinder. 

Whenever  possible,  blend  cheese  in  a 


By  Edith  Shaw  Butler  ■ 

Mark  how  young  April 

Claims  for  her  own  h 

Every  pasture  and  woodland. 

Every  twig  and  stone. 

Her  dandelion  blossoms 
Are  tiny  gold  moons 
Or  a  pirate's  bright  hoard 
Of  Spanish  doubloons. 

h 

And  in  country  meadows 

Her  fragrance  lingers 

Where  she  has  pinned  violets  ^ 

With  deft  young  fingers. 


smooth  sauce,  such  as  a  white  sauce, 
before  adding  to  other  ingredients.  This 
helps  to  avoid  curdling. 


—  a. a.  — 

Rooting  African  Violets 

There  are  several  ways  of  rooting 
African  violets,  by  rooting  in  water  or 
in  a  mixture  of  leaf  mold  and  sand  or 
simply  in  sharp  sand.  Perhaps  the  easi¬ 
est  one  is  to  use  an  aquarium  and  fill 
with  about  three  inches  of  clean  sharp 
sand.  Moisten  the  sand  and  place  ma¬ 
ture  healthy  leaves  in  this  almost  up 
to  the  base  of  the  leaf.  The  tips  of  the 
stems  may  be  dipped  in  a  root  stimu¬ 
lant  but  this  is  not  essential.  Set  the 
container  in  a  warm,  light  but  not  sun¬ 
ny  place.  Keep  the  aquarium  covered 
with  a  pane  of  glass  and  if  the  cover 
begins  to  drip,  remove  it  for  a  short 
time  each  day.  Excessive  moisture  may 
cause  the  leaves  to  rot  or  mold. 

Later  place  the  cuttings  in  an  east 
window  where  they  will  get  just  enough 
sun  and  no  more.  It  should  not  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  add  moisture,  but  if  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sand  dries  out  water  should 
be  added  cautiously.  A  flower  pot 
filled  with  sand  and  a  jelly  glass  to 
invert  over  the  leaf  cutting  would  an¬ 
swer  the  same  purpose  as  the  aquarium. 

When  the  tiny  new  leaves  appear, 
transplant  into  a  pot  of  soil  made  up 
of  one-third  garden  loam,  one-third 
sand,  and  one-third  humus  in  the  form 
of  compost,  peat  moss  or  woods  soil. 
Set  pot  in  a  saucer  and  water  daily. 
Any  water  which  remains  after  an 
hour’s  time  may  be  dumped.  This  pre¬ 
vents  waterlogging  the  soil.  Water 
should  be  at  room  temperature. 

A  woman  who  grows  African  violets 
successfully  says  that  she  gives  her 
plants  a  teaspoonful  each  week  of  a 
solution  made  by  dissolving  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  complete  fertilizer  in  a 
small  glass  of  water. 

—  A. A.  — 


TRIM  YOUR  WHISK 
BROOM 


One  of  the  handiest  brushes  that  I 
lave  is  an  old  whisk  broom  which  I 
lave  trimmed  to  a  peak  in  the  center 
ind  slanted  away  to  both  sides.  This 
jets  up  into  those  hard-to-get-at 
:orners  and  makes  cleaning  corners  in 
he  floor  and  crevices  and  out-of-the- 
vay  places  in  furniture  easier. — B.  C. 
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THE  IMPROVED  _ 

tfglNHOtST 

SW*  FARM-HOME 


FREEZER 


In  the  early  “30’s”  Steinhorst  foresaw  the  advantages  in  frozen  food  .  ,  .  and  today 
they  stand  as  the  pioneers  in  the  Farm-Home  Freezer  industry.  ^Through  years  of 
constant  research  and  improvement,  Steinhorst  has  developed  the'finest  Farm-Home 
Freezer  available. 

This  is  it!  The  economical,  dependable  custodian  of  garden-fresh  vegetables  'and 
fruits,  and  flavorful  meats!  For  only  a  few  cents  a  day  it  captures  the  goodness  of 
fresh  foods  .  .  .  seals  it  in  '  .  .  preserves  it  till  you  want  it.  Investigate  .  .  .  compare  . .  . 
see  the  Steinhorst  dealer  now! 


SftUttyi 


No.  2200.  Swing  into  the  very  new 
cap  sleeves  on  this  soft  bow-tied  dress. 
Flaring  skirt  ripples  all  around  and  is 
partial  to  a  sizeable  figure.  Sizes  16  to 
50.  Size  18,  3  V2  yards  39-inch. 

No.  2 1 32 .  Candy  stripes  point  the 
shortest  way  to  looking  your  smartest 
in  this  dress.  Skirt  shows  new  fullness 
and  handy  hip  pockets.  Sizes  12  to  46. 
Size  36,  314  yards  35-inch,  214  yards 
ric  rac. 

No.  2229.  Long  line  two-piece  dress 
looks  like  a  suit  and  proves  that  curves 
count  this  season.  Sizes  12  to  48.  Size 
18,  4%  yards  35-inch. 

No.  2230.  An  adorable,  easy-to-make 
dress  and  cape  for  the  youngest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family.  Give  the  puffed 
sleeved  dress  a  contrasting  Peter  Pan 
collar.  Sizes  6  months,  1,  2,  3  and  4. 
Size  2  dress  1%  yards  35-inch;  14 
yard  contrasting;  cape  1  yard  54-inch. 
No.  2009.  A  twist  of  the  wrist  con¬ 
verts  sun-dress  into  dress  with  yoke 
and  sleeves  to  go  anywhere.  Bright 
color  with  white  pique  yoke  is  smart. 


PERSONALIZE  YOUR  LINENS— a  set  of  in- 
■tials  two  inches  high,  "His,"  "Hers," 
Wine,"  "Ours,"  "Mr.," '"Mrs.,"  are  em- 
roidered  in  simple  stitches  on  towels  or 
Pillowcases.  Hot  iron  transfer  pattern 
umber  N-52Q  contains  complete  instruc- 
’‘ons.  Price  ten  cents.  Order  from  Em¬ 
broidery  Dept.,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
®  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Sizes  10  to  40.  Size  16,  2%  yards  35- 
inch;  114  yards  contrasting. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose  fif¬ 
teen  cents  in  coins  for  each  pattern  want¬ 
ed.  Add  fifteen  cents  for  our  attractive 
new  Spring  Fashion  Book.  Address  Pat¬ 
tern  Dept.,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10 
North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

HOW  ARE  YOUR 
MANNERS? 

Do  you  get  tongue-tied  and  flustered 
when  you  have  to  make  introductions? 
It’s  easy  when  you  know  the  rules.  For 
example,  in  introducing  a  man  and  a 
woman,  speak  the  woman’s  name  first 
unless  the  man  happens  to  be  very  old 
or  very  distinguished. 

And  how  about  your  table  manners? 
Do  you  find  it  hard  to  write  a  “Thank 
you”  note?  Are  you  bothered  by  self- 
consciousness?  Our  Reader  Service 
booklet  entitled  NEW  BOOK  OF 
EVERYDAY  ETIQUETTE  contains  40 
pages  of  expert  advice  on  introduc¬ 
tions,  restaurant  manners,  good  con¬ 
versation,  teen-age  manners,  office  eti¬ 
quette,  letter  writing,  table  manners, 
and  how  to  overcome  shyness  and  ac¬ 
quire  charm. 

To  order  a  copy  of  the  NEW  BOOK 
OF  EVERYDAY  ETIQUETTE,  send 
25c  (coin)  to  American  Agriculturist 
Reader  Service,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

We  also  have  fourteen  other  popular 
and  valuable  booklets: 

Touch  Typewriting  Self-Taught 
Small  Homes — Planning,  Financing,  Build¬ 
ing. 

How  to  Write  Letters  For  All  Occasions 
Success  with  House  Plants  and  Flowers 
Making  Slip  Covers  Successfully 
Change  Your  Weight  For  Beauty's  Sake 
Games  for  Good  Parties 
Let  Me  Tell  Your  Fortune 
How  to  Raise  and  Train  Your  Dog 
Practical  Instruction  for  the  Home  Nurse 
Beauty  and  Health  Through  Simple  Exer¬ 
cises. 

New  Ideas  for  Handmade  Rugs 
Guide  to  Jobs — How  and  Where  to  Get 
Them. 

Know  Your  Government  (236  questions 
and  answers  about  our  Government;  in¬ 
dexed  for  easy  reference). 

To  order  any  of  these  booklets,  send 
25c  (coin)  for  each  copy  wanted  to 
American  Agriculturist  Reader  Service, 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


★ 

AIR-BLAST  FREEZING 

The  most  efficient  commercial  method  of  food  freez¬ 
ing  is  brought  to  the  home  in  Steinhorst  Freezers! 
It’s  Air  Blast  Freezing  .  .  .  the  most  practical  and 
economical  way  to  quick  freeze  any  type  of  food. 
The  portable  fan  unit  provides  complete  flexibility. 


EMIL  STEINHORST  and  SONS,  Inc. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 


FREEZER 

PAPER 

LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R  BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 
FULL  LINE  PACKAGES  FOR 
FRUITS  —  VEGETABLES  —  MEATS 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

A.  E.  MacADAM  &  CO.,  Inc. 

95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 
WRITE  TO  OEPT.  A.A. 

FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE  LIST 


K?WflLL  PDKR! 


Your  home  can  ring  with  cheer  when 
you  re-paper.  Our  new  gay  designs 
with  happy  colors  will  do  it  at  very 
low  cost.  Large  samples  to  help  you 
to  choose.  Postage  prepaid. 

Penn  Wall  Pacer  Mills 
Dent.  76  Philadelphia.  Po.l 


WALL  PAPEP 


GIVE  YOUR  HOUSE 
NEW  APPEAL 

Wall  Paper  of  High  Quality 
That  Gives  Distinction 
To  Your  Rooms 
AT  LOWEST  PRICES 
FREE  CATALOG  with  Large  Samples, 
all  readily  available. 

We  Pay  Shipping  Charges 


Quality  Wall  Papers 

Box  252U3Madison,Conn. 


TOP  WEAK  TO 

doahything 

On  -CERTAIN  DAYS’  Of  Month? 

This  great  medicine  is  famous  to 
relieve  painful  distress  and  tired, 
nervous.  Irritable  feelings,  of  such 
days  —  when  due  to  female  func¬ 
tional  monthly  disturbances! 

LWIAUMHAMS  COMPOUND 


FREE  SAMPLES  •  100%  VIRGIN  WOOL 

^KNITTING  YARNS 


Selected  yams  for  your  every  want 
direct  from  mill  at  money-saving 
prices.  Write  for  free  samples. 

FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE,  Dept.204,  Winchester  Mass. 


STROUT'S  GREEN  FARM  CATALOG 

Money  -  Makers  —  over  2500  Bargains. 
31  States.  Coast  to  Coast.  Mailed  FREE. 
STROUT  REALTY 

255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


500  Colorful  Quilt  Pieces 

51.00;  Postpaid!  1100  $1.98;  100  25  Cents.  Prints 
percales  cut  from  dress  goods.  Free  Patterns! 
WOODS  REMNANTS,  Dept.  (A)  Bedford,  Penna. 


Real  Relief  for  RUPTURE 


Thousands  of  wearers  tell 
of  real  relief.  Scientifically 
shaped,  made  of  _  strong 
washable  materials,  gives  the 

RIGHT  support  WHERE 
NEEDED.  Satisfaction 
GUARANTEED.  Write  for 
FREE  literature  NOW. 

The  WEBTrussCo.  Dept.  AA-1 ,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


FARMS-GAS  STATIONS  2F0?Lef,A$.U 

down.  75  acres  equippod,  $7200.  100  acres  equipped, 

$13,500.  200  acres,  tourists  home,  farm.  Terms. 

Write — Mr.  Douglas.  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


DDINTINP  LETTERHEADS,  ENVELOPES,  200 
rnini  mu  e!)ch  printed  on  20  lb.  white  bond  paper 


postpaid  on  receipt  $3.25. 
MILLIGAN  PRESS, 


Samples  on  request. 

Hackottstown,  N.  J. 
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VITAMINS  FOR  PIGS:  (f  you 

would  like  authentic  information  on 
this  subject,  drop  a  postcard  to 
STANDARD  BRANDS,  INC.,  595  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y., 
and  ask  them  for  a  copy  of  the 
pamphlet  "Vitamin  D  ...  Its  Im¬ 
portance  To  Your  Hog  Profits."  The 
pamphlet  is  well  illustrated,  tells 
about  Vitamin  D  needs  and  common 
lack  of  vitamins,  and  gives  recom¬ 
mendations  for  amounts  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  feeding  to  pigs. 

FARM  LOANS:  “D  own  To 

Earth”  is  the  title  of  a  little  book¬ 
let  available  from  the  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Department  A-2,  R. 
O.  411,  S'pringlield,  Mass.  This  little 
booklet  gives  the  whole  story  on 
Land  Bank  loans  including  ^rates 
and  terms. 

HANDY  HINTS:  A  handy  little 

booklet  put  out  by  B.  F.  GOODRICH, 
Tire  Manufacturers,  Akron,  Ohio,  is 
called  the  "Farm  Catalog."  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  information  about  Good¬ 
rich  products  it  tells  how  to  get 
better  service  from  belts,  how  to 
mix  fertilizers,  and  also  gives  many 
handy  hints  for  the  farm  and  home. 

FREEZING  FOOD:  The  gener¬ 
al  ELECTRIC  COMPANY  of  1285 
Boston  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  has  just  published  a  booklet 
called  ‘‘Frozen  Foods,  How  to  Pre¬ 
pare,  Package,  Freeze  and  Cook.” 
This  contains  a  wealth  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  will  be  useful  to  any 
person  who  has  a  quick  freezer  or 
locker.  It  is  available  from  the 
above  address  at  3  cents  per  copy. 

POULTRY:  To  help  operators  of 
small  dressing  plants  who  wish  to 
produce  top-quality  market  birds, 
the  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY, 
Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  has  prepared  a  well- 
illustrated  booklet  called  "The  Bea¬ 
con  Quality  Poultry  Merchandiser." 
They  will  be  glad  to  send  it  on  re¬ 
quest  to  any  person  who  is  inter¬ 
ested. 

MASTITIS:  "Mastitis  Controlled" 
is  the  title  of  a  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  available  from  LED- 
ERLE  LABORATORIES,  INC.,  30  Rocke¬ 
feller  PSaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
It  discusses  the  losies  from  Mastitis, 
methods  of  detecting  it,  treating  it, 
and  controlling  it. 


STREAMLINING  has  been  extended 
to  include  churns.  The  new  model 
illustrated  here  is  being  made  by 
the  DAZEY  CORPORATION  of  St, 

l©uis.  Me.  IJ^erv  >oy  lliet,  ^empwred 
*«  s!de*;  *y pc>,  it  diufns  faster  {tod 
i$  easier  t@  dean. 


With  the  I  .  S.  Navy 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

After  the  usual  preliminaries,  such  as 
signing  the  “next  of  kin”  forms,  we 
went  aboard.  At  0800  sharp,  the  big 
plane  headed  down  the  runway  for  the 
take-off.  Our  pilot  on  the  return  trip 
was  Lt.  Cmdr.  E.  J.  Frankiewicz.  Co¬ 
pilot  was  Lt.  (jg.)  J.  H.  Dierks.  The 
orderly  was  R.  L.  Reeves,  Sic.,  who 
was  a  great  source  of  information  on 
the  trip,  especially  from  Miami  north. 

The  weather  was  perfect.  We 
circled  over  the  base  for  one  magnifi¬ 
cent,  inspiring  view  of  that  great  out¬ 
post  of  the  Navy  that  is  Guantanamo. 
There  below  us  was  the  Fresno,  “our 
ship,”  and  the  other  men-of-war, 
peacefully  swinging  at  anchor.  Then  we 
headed  north. 

Sugar  Cane  l»y  Hie  Mile 

Our  course  took  us  over  the  central 
plain  that  lies  between  the  coastal 
ranges  of  southern  Cuba.  We  passed 
over  thousands  of  acres  of  sugar  cane 
fields,  stretching  away  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see.  They  were  a  beautiful 
green,  much  in  contrast  to  the  brown, 
dull,  cactus-covered  hills.  Through  our 
binoculars  we  could  see  beautiful  royal 
palms  along  the  ravines.  Homeward 
bound  we  were  able  to  take  in  all  the 
magnificent  views  that  were  blackedout 
by  darkness  on  the  way  south. 

Heading  up  the  east  coast  of  Cuba, 
we  soon  cut  out  to  sea.  Passing  over 
the  Bahama  Banks,  this  time  in  crys¬ 
tal  clear  weather,  offered  us  a  very  un¬ 
usual  and  interesting  sight — a  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  the  great  coral  banks  that 
lie  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  Then  came  the  Florida  Keys,  and 
a  short  time  later  Miami  and  the 
mainland.  From  there  northward  it 
was  again  a  panorama  of  the  winter- 
playground  of  America.  Visability  was 
better  than  on  the  trip  south.  The  tall 
buildings  of  Miami,  the  lagoons,  the 
vast  estates,  Hialeah  race  track,  Palm 
Beach,  the  autos  on  the  beach  at  Day¬ 
tona  (they  looked  like  tiny  fleas),  St. 
Augustine  all  passed  beneath  us  as  a 
great  vividly  colored  picture. 

At  1330  we  settled  down  at  Jack¬ 
sonville,  like  a  great  bird  gliding  into 
a  field.  While  our  plane  was  refueled 
and  serviced,  we  had  lunch  at  the  at¬ 
tractive  BOQ.  At  1430  we  were  in  the 
air  again  on  the  final  leg  of  our  jour¬ 
ney.  We  passed  over  Savannah, 
Georgia,  and  Charleston,  S.  C.  But 
from  there  the  visibility  became  less 
clear  as  we  proceeded  northward.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  clouds  closed  in,  occasionally 
the  air  got  a  bit  bumpy.  Seat  belts 
were  secured  frequently. 

Rough  Weather 

Up  near  Raleigh  it  really  got  a  bit 
rough.  We  were  in  a  real  storm.  Light¬ 
ning  flashed,  the  plane  fish-tailed  and 
rocked.  The  air  was  full  of  every¬ 
thing.  “Turbulence”  they  call  it  in  the 
air  service.  Suddenly  the  plane  hit  an 
air  pocket  that  let  us  down  with  the 
same  sensation  as  one  of  those  high 
speed  elevators  that  drop  20  floors  just 
like  that.  We  were  seeing  everything 
from  perfect  flying  weather  over  Cuba 
to  a  ring-tailed  rip-snorter  over  the 
Carolinas.  But  the  pilot  was  on  the 
“beam”  and  soon  had  us  out  of  it. 

Then  came  word  over  the  radio  that 
Washington  was  closed  with  ceiling 
zero  minus,  to  circle  Raleigh  and  await 
instructions.  Shortly  word  flashed  to 
proceed  to  Norfolk.  Great  stuff,  radio. 

At  2030  the  great  naval  operating 
base  at  Norfolk  unfolded  itself  out  of 
the  darkness.  It  was  a  magnificent 
sight.  Frankiewicz  made  a  beautiful 
landing  on  the  rain-soaked  runway. 
The  storm  had  cleared  Norfolk,  so  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that  Wash¬ 
ington  would  clear  later.  We  had  some¬ 
thing  to  eat  and  then  relaxed  for  the 
storm  to  dissipate.  By  2230  we  had 
clearance  to  Washington.  Again  we 


boarded  our  plane.  In  an  hour  we  saw 
the  lights  of  the  National  Capital,  a 
most  inspiring  sight.  We  settled 
down  on  the  runway  at  our  starting 
point  as  softly  as  putting  your  head 
on  a  pillow.  We  had  completed  a  most 
wonderful  trip,  an  experience  I  shall 
never  forget.  Right  here  I  want  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  those 
who  made  our  trip  possible  and  so 
absorbingly  interesting  and  enjoyable. 

Nome  Observations 

During  our  sojourn  I  could  not  help 
but  observe  some  very  pertinent  facts. 
One  particularly  outstanding  impres¬ 
sion  was  that  Navy  people,  men  and 
their  families,  really  sacrifice  a  lot  in 
their  service  to  the  U.  S.  A. — you  and 
me.  They  have  no  place  they  really  can 
call  home  as  you  and  I  understand  it. 
They  are  forever  moving  around.  They 
live  in  far  places,  thousands  of  miles 
from  friends  and  dear  ones.  No  com¬ 
mercial  steamship  lines  stop  at  Guan¬ 
tanamo.  There  is  nothing  there  but  the 
base.  And  in  a  short  time  they  have  to 
pack  up  and  move  on  to  somewhere 
else,  no  one  knows  where  until  orders 
come  through.  They  live  in  suitcases 
and  trunks.  We  owe  them  a  lot. 

I  was  also  impressed  by  the  grand 
job  the  Navy  is  doing  under  restricted 
circumstances.  Many  ships  are  under¬ 
manned.  One  of  the  men  on  the  Mae- 
camaw  told  us  they  were  over  100 
men  short  of  complement.  To  my  mind 
that’s  bad.  We  have  too  much  invested 
to  let  that  go  on.  One  chief  told  me, 
quite  bitterly,  that  it  was  his  honest 
belief  that  today  the  Navy  is  weaker 
than  before  Pearl  Harbor.  A  lot  of 
good  men,  trained  men,  have  left. 
That’s  bad. 

“Remember  Pearl  Harbor”  is  a  slo¬ 
gan  that  will  live  with  us  forever— a 
day  of  infamy.  But  daily  we  read  of 
some  men  in  Congress  Who  aim  to  cut 
our  service  appropriations  to  the  bone. 
Boys  in  the  fleet  say,  “It’s  the  same  as 
after  World  War  1.  A  lot  of  boys  died 
because  we  pinched  pennies  then  while 
our  enemies  double-crossed  us  and 
grew  fat.” 

At  the  same  time  that  there  is  talk 
of  cutting  service  expenditures,  some 
bureaus  in  Washington  are  spending 
more  money  and  hiring  more  personnel 
than  ever.  It  doesn’t  make  sense. 

From  news  reports  of  events  in  the 


F.  F.  A.  WINNER — Eugene  Harding,  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  Brookville  Senior  High  School, 
Brookville,  Pa.,  and  winner  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Foundation  award  as  the 
best  vocational  agriculture  student  in  his 
school,  has  been  chosen  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Guernsey  Breeders  Association  as 
the  outstanding  Future  Farmer  with  a 
Guernsey  project  in  the  state. 

Eugene  has  served  as  president  of  the 
local  FFA  chapter.  He  has  kept  dairy 
herd  improvement  association  records  on 
18  cows  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
student  council  for  three  years.  Eugene 
also  finds  time  for  athletics.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  junior  varsity  baseball 
squad  and  played  fullback  on  the  high 
school  football  team  last  fall. 


U.  N.  Councils  and  at  the  so-called 
peace  tables,  we  are  not  surrounded 
by  or  dealing  with  Boy  Scouts.  War 
clouds  are  still  heavy — consider  Greece, 
Turkey,  India,  China.  I’m  not  a  war¬ 
monger,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  with 
the  international  situation  as  serious 
as  it  is  today,  we  should  “keep  our 
powder  dry,”  and  plenty  of  it  at  least 
until  the  skies  are  a  lot  clearer  and 
brighter  than  they  are  today.  I’m  writ¬ 
ing  this  on  Washington’s  birthday.  I 
believe  it  was  he  who  said  “It’s  better 
to  have  guns  you  don’t  need  than  to 
need  guns  you  haven’t  got.” 


♦ 


—  A. A.  — 


EA COIJRAGIA G  TRENDS  IN  HEART  DISEASE 

By  Dr.  W.  Schweisheimer 


A  RECENT  report  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life  Insurance  Company  stated 
that  it  is  likely  that  there  has  been 
an  actual  decrease  in  the  death  rate 
from  heart  disease  at  every  age.  This 
doesn’t  mean  that  it  is  to  be  treated 
lightly.  On  the  contrary,  a  person  suf¬ 
fering  constantly  from  heart  troubles, 
or  who  is  inclined  to  rapid  heart  beat¬ 
ing,  shortness  of  breath  after  climbing 
but  a  few  stairs,  or  who  feels  pain 


"Hex  been  making  speeches  een= 
stonily  ever  since  he  ate  that  union 
organizer." 


around  the  heart  will  be  wise  to  consult 
his  doctor. 

Surprisingly  often,  a  checkup  will 
show  no  real  defect  of  the  heart,  blood 
vessels,  or  blood  pressure.  After  such 
a  checkup  has  revealed  nothing,  the 
patient  can  be  advised  to  stop  worry¬ 
ing  about  his  heart  and  to  forget 
smaller  ailments. 

It  is  more  important  to  know  that 
those  small  troubles  do  not  really  harm 
the  efficiency  of  the  body  in  normal 
limits.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
process  of  growing  older  brings  about 
a  change  of  the  endocrine  glands,  and 
that  affects  the  whole  body.  Blood, 
tissues  and  organs  undergo  important 
changes  under  their  influence. 

Real  cases  of  heart  disease  will  al¬ 
ways  be  fewer  than  cases  of  imaginary 
heart  disease,  but  here,  too,  quietness 
and  equanimity  are  best.  All  heart  pa¬ 
tients  find  out  soon  enough  the  kind  of 
life  which  is  most  suited  to  them  and 
the  things  they  have  to  avoid  in  order 
to  avoid  heart  trouble  and  unpleasant 
sensations.  They  are  even  allowed  any 
reasonable  exertion  which  proves 
agreeable  to  them,  and  nothing  will  re¬ 
assure  them  more  convincingly. 

Many  people  with  heart  trouble  in 
the  older  age  group  can  live  happy, 
useful  lives,  if  only  they  live  reasonably 
and  avoid  unnecessary  strain. 


&o/?/  r/sA  /csmp  // 

a//er  you  re  pc/  //  mi/Aet/ / 


As  you  probably  know,  cow  population  of  the  U.S.  is  down. 
But  human  population  is  growing  rapidly.  And  nutrition 
authorities  are  urging  people — men,  women  and  children— 
to  use  more  milk  and  dairy  products  for  better  health  t 

These  basic  facts  spur  us  on  in  our  efforts  as  co-workers 
of  yours  in  the  marketing  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products. 
They  indicate  the  wisdom  of  adequate  production  to  hold 
the  present  markets  and  point  the  way  to  your  future  secur¬ 
ity  through  efficient  milk  production. 

Plan  your  farm  operation  for  more  uniform  production 
of  quality  milk  the  year  around  .  .  .  and  more  milk  per 
acre!  The  County  Agent  and  our  field  service  men  are  ready 
and  anxious  to  help  you. 


BIG  IDEAS  IN  SHORT  SENTENCES 


PROPER  MILK  COOLING  checks  bacterial  growth,  so 
milk  should  he  cooled  immediately  after  milking,  both 
night  and  morning.  The  two  milkings  should  never  he 
mixed  together.  Cool  them  promptly  and  keep  them  sep¬ 
arate.  Mechanical  refrigeration  is  best.  Cold  circulating 
water  is  the  next  best.  Ask  the  County  Agent  or  our 
field  service  man  about  a  cooler  for  your  size  herd.  Doit 
now.  Protect  yourself  against  milk  losses  this  summer. 


MORE  " HAY "  FOR  NEXT 
WINTER.  If  you’re  short  on 
legume  hay,  consider  planting  soy¬ 
beans  (or  cowpeas  in  the  South). 
Seeded  at  corn-planting  time,  they 
grow  rapidly  nearly  everywhere, 
and  are  easily  handled  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  hay  crop  to  help  keep  milk 
production  up  next  winter.  If  not 
soybeans,  ask  the  County  Agent 
about  another  quick-growing  annual. 


7M 


m 


Sheffield  Farms  Chestnut  Farms  Dairy 

General  Ice  Cream  Corp.  Rieck-McJunkin  Dairy  Co. 

Breyer  Ice  Cream  Company  Kraft  Foods  Company 
Western  Maryland  Dairy  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co. 

Breakstone  Bros.,  Inc. 

DIVISIONS  OF  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

An  organization  devoted  to  the  greater  use  of  Dairy  Products 


j/  Manure  in  a  pile  produces  nothing  but  flies.  On  the  fields  it's  "more 
milk  per  acre."  Spread  it  promptly. 

}/  Raise  herd  replacements  ivith  milk-saving  feeds. 

|/  The  "correct  milking  routine ”  saves  time,  helps  contrdl  mastitis , 
aids  sanitation. 

y/  Utensils  get  really  clean  when  you  rinse-scrub-rinse.  Make  it  a  habit . 


MAKE  MUR  FUWRE  MORE  SECURE  MW 


fih  |  papa  do  fn 


MORE  MILK 


ACRE 
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and  Chaff  »t;  H.  E.  BABCOCK;  JB. 


ment  of  Agriculture  bulletins — BDIM 
— Inf. — 34  and  BDIM— Inf. — 43. 

These  bulletins  are  entitled  respec¬ 
tively,  “How  to  Put  Up  Grass  Silage’’ 
and  “The  Comparative  Efficiency  of 
Siloing,  Barn-curing  and  Field-curing 
Forage  Crops.” 

We  both  feel  that  there  is  no  better 
use  we  can  make  of  this  page  this 
time  than  to  bring  these  two  bulletins 
to  the  attention  of  Northeast  livestock 
feeders.  To  get  the  full  benefit  of  them, 
however ,  we  strongly  recommend  that 
you  send  for  them.  Write  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  They 
are  free. 

Back  To  Livestock 

From  all  indications  we  face  a  return 
to  livestock  feeding  in  this  section. 
During  recent  years,  high  prices  for 
our  grain  and  hay  made  it  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  sell  our  crops  in  the  cash  mar¬ 
ket.  But  this  situation  is  changing. 
Right  now  there  are  at  least  10,000 
tons  of  surplus  alfalfa  hay  in  the  Val¬ 
ley  and  it  is  moving  slowly  and  at  much 
lower  prices  than  last  spring.  For¬ 
tunately,  I  marketed  my  own  crop  by 
contract-feeding  lambs  and  calves  this 
winter. 

Poor  Hay — Ciooil  Silage 

Despite  our  relatively  dry  climate, 
we  always  seem  to  have  rain  during 
haying.  We  make  five  cuttings  of  al¬ 
falfa  a  year  and  are  rarely  able  to  put 
up  a  whole  cutting  without  getting  at 
least  a  part  of  it  wet.  When  it  doesn’t 
get  rained  on,  much  bf  our  hay  dries 
so  fast  that  the  leaves  shatter  badly. 
Under  either  condition  we  waste  a  lot 
of  feeding  value.  Do  you  know  any¬ 
one  anywhere  who  doesn’t ?  This  is 
why  Dad  and  I  have  decided  that  the 
use  of  grass  silage  is  bound  to  in¬ 
crease.  ^ 

The  experiments  conducted  by  the 
USD  A  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  with 
dairy  cows  have  proved  wilted  alfalfa 
silage  superior  to  flue-cured  alfalfa  and 
field-cured  alfalfa.  Larger  amounts  of 
dry  matter,  protein  and  carotene  were 
delivered  to  the  animal  by  making 
silage  than  by  any  other  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  hay. 

From  a  production  standpoint,  the 
cows  fed  the  three  kinds  of  forage 
showed  definitely  that  wilted  silage  was 
superior  to  the  other  two  alfalfa  feeds. 
Daily  milk  production  was  greater  and 
declined  slower.  Live  weight  increas¬ 
ed  faster.  Consumption  of  dry  matter 


IT  HAS  been  wonderful  having  Dad 
here  at  South  Springs  Ranch  in  New 
Mexico  for  a  period  of  several  weeks. 
We  haven't  had  such  a  good  chance  to 
visit  since  I  left  Larchmont  Farm  in 
New  York  state  seven  years  ago. 

It  has  been  possible  to  start  talking 
about  some  farm  practices  and  keep  at 
it  for  several  sessions  together.  Mean¬ 
while,  Dad  would  look  up  what  he 
could  find  in  bulletins  and  farm  papers 
and  I  would  get  the  opinions  of  some 
of  my  neighbors  to  supplement  my  own 
experience. 

Grass  Silagt* 

We  are  agreed  that  so  far  as  live¬ 
stock  feeding  is  concerned,  the  most 
important  practice  we  have  discussed 
is  the  rapidly  growing  use  of  grass 
silage. 

For  some  reason,  most  of  the  Land 
Grant  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of 
New  Jersey,  have  shown  little  interest 
in  grass  silage.  Dad,  therefore,  was 
quite  pleased  to  get  the  following  letter 
from  a  Cornell  man  whom  he  regards 
very  highly : 

“I  am  sympathetic  with  your  views 
on  grass  silage.  \I  personally  feel  there 
is  a  place  for  it  on  many  New  York 
dairy  farms.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  make  much  progress,  however, 
until  farmers  develop  easier  methods 
of  handling  it  ...  .  The  job  has  got  to 
be  mechanized  along  the  lines  which 
you  have  been  advocating. 

“I  personally  feel  that  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  develop  a  system  of  handling 
forage  crops  involving  the  use  of  a 
properly  designed  field  chopper  which 
could  handle  the  silage  crop,  the  hay 
crop  and  the  combined  straw  and  the 
corn  silage  crop.  If  we  could  get  one 
machine  that  would  handle  all  these 
harvesting  operations,  even  a  farmer 
on  an  average  sized  farm  might  be  able 
to  justify  the  investment  in  labor-sav¬ 
ing  equipment.” 

U.S.D.A.  Bulletins 

The  best  information  that  Dad  and 
I  have  been  able  to  dig  up  on  grass 
silage  is  in  two  United  States  Depart - 


4  One  of  the  enterprises  at  South  Springs 
Ranch  is  the  custom  wintering  of  a  flock 
of  purebred  Corriedale  ram  lambs.  These 
lambs  run  on  alfalfa  fields  and  to  self- 
feeders  like  the  one  in  the  picture.  They 
do  extremely  well  and  due  to  their  fine 
breeding  the  best  individuals  sometimes 
sell  to  sheep  ranchers  for  as  high  as  $200 
per  head. 


How  to  Put  Up  Grass  Silage 

The  following  is  taken  from  BDIM-Inf-38 — by  J.  B.  Shepherd : 

1.  Silos  should  be  airtight  and  have  smooth  walls. 

Air  must  be  forced  out  of  the  silage  and  kept  out.  If  the  silo  walls 
are  very  rough,  and  if  doors  leak,  a  thin  layer  of  moldy  silage  will 
develop  around  pockets  of  air. 

2.  Wilt  the  crop  slightly. 

When  legumes  and  immature  grasses  are  put  in  the  silo,  the  aver¬ 
age  moisture  content  should  not  be  higher  than  68  per  cent,  nor  low¬ 
er  than  60  per  cent.  Scattered  loads  of  as  high  as  70  per  cent  moisture 
and  as  low  as  55  per  cent  moisture  can  be  included.  Extremely  low 
moisture  loads  should  be  mixed  with  high  moisture  loads. 

Time  required  to  wilt  the  crop  may  be  as  little  as  1  to  2  hours  on 
good  drying  days.  During  prolonged  dry  spells  the  crop  will  be  ready 
to  ensile  within  a  few  minutes  of  cutting. 

When  a  crop  has  wilted  "slightly,  it  will  appear  a  little  lighter  in 
color,  and  the  leaves  and  stems  will  be  limp  but  not  dry  or  curled. 
Twisting  will  bring  moisture  to  the  surface  of  the  stems,  but  no  free 
moisture  will  run  off.  Chopped  material  between  the  hands  will  feel 
{  cool  and  moist,  but  not  wet.  ' 

Cut  no  more  than  can  be  ensiled  in  half  a  day. 

3.  Set  the  cutter  for  a  14-inch  cut  for  best  results. 

This  is  a  requirement  that  MUST  be  followed.  Under  no  circum¬ 
stances  should  the  cutter  be  set  for  a  longer  cut  than  inch.  Failure 
to  use  a  fine  cut  will  prevent  close  packing,  and  the  silage  will  contain 
considerable  mold. 

4.  Distribute  silage  evenly  and  tramp  thoroughly  in  the  top 
third  of  the  silo. 

All  of  the  material  put  in  the  top  third  of  the  silo  should  be  wilted 
only  slightly.  Heavy  moist  material  will  pack  closer  and  also  press 
out  more  air. 

5.  Put  4  to  6  feet  of  heavy  unwilted  silage  on  top  of  the  wilted 
silage. 

It  will  complete  the  job  of  forcing  the  air  out  of  the  ensiled  ma¬ 
terial.  No  preservative  will  be  needed  in  this  wet  top  layer,  since  it 
warms  up  naturally. 

6.  Level  off  top  and  keep  well  tramped  near  wall  while  silage 
is  settling. 

During  the  settling  period,  keep  the  silage  well  compacted  over  the 
top  and  packed  tightly  against  the  silo  wall. 


vember  19,  1946.  On  March  17,  1947, 
they  w'ere  weighed  out  at  selling 
weights  of  44,300  pounds.  Their  total 
gain  for  the  period  was  13,200  pounds. 
This  breaks  down  to  a  gain  of  practi¬ 
cally  a  pound  and  a  half  a  day  for  the 
period  we  pastured  and  fed  them. 

*  *  * 

SOUTHWEST  CROSS- 

1  BREDS 

On  the  farm  of  Herbert  Gates  a  few 
miles  out  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  I  ran 
into  the  first  substantial  number  of 
Jersey-Holstein  crossbreds  I  have  ever 
seen. 

Mr.  Gates  had  about  150  milking 
cows  in  his  pens,  mostly  Holsteins.  He 
is  a  heavy  feeder  and  many  of  his  Hol¬ 
steins  have  had  to  be  disposed  of  be¬ 
cause  of  weak  udders,  so  he  crossed 
a  Jersey  bull  with  some  of  his  cows. 
He  raised  26  heifers  from  this  cross. 

These  heifers,  just  coming  fresh  with 
their  second  calves  when  I  visited  the 
Gates  place,  could  be  spotted  easily  in 
the  pens  because  they  were  all  a  solid 
black  except  for  white  markings  on 
their  bellies.  In  the  milking  barn  they 
could  be  spotted  as  easily  by  the  won¬ 
derful  udders  they  carried  and  their 
very  evident  productive  capacity. 

I  think  I  am  correct  in  stating  that 
one  of  them  was  leading  the  entire 
herd  with  a  production  of  between  60 
and  70  pounds  a  day  on  two  milkings 
and  a  butterfat  test  of  close  to,  5  per 
cent.  This  cow  carried  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  udders  I  have  ever  seen  on 
a  dairy  cow. 

Mr.  Gates  is  happy  over  his  first 
crop  of  crossbred  Jersey-Holsteins. 
What  is  worrying  him,  however,  is  hou 
to  proceed  in  breeding  these  cross 
breds.  I  believe  he  intends  to  get  some 
advice  from  the  Beltsville  Station  of 
the  USDA. 


and  total  digestible  nutrients  was  less 
per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  produced. 
Elsewhere  on  this  page  are  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  In¬ 
dustry  at  Beltsville  for  making  grass 
silage.  0 

Good  Cheap  Crains 

Today  we  finished  up  a  117-day  pe¬ 
riod  of  wintering  76  head  of  common 
stocker  calves.  The  calves  were  car¬ 
ried  on  alfalfa  pasture  and  were  fed 
what  they  would  eat  each  day  of 
ground  hegari  bundles.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  feeding  period  we  were  add¬ 
ing  about  15%  ground  ear  corn  to  the 
ground  bundles. 

The  calves  started  on  feed  No¬ 
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/ALWAYS 
use  CLOROX 
WHEW/ 
CLEAN  THE 

BATHROOM.' 

J 


Thatlsw/se 
CLOROX 
0/S/NEEC7S, 

promes 

HXG/EN/C 

CLEANL/NESS' 


[NG  house  without 
i  Clorox  is  like  trying  to  finish 
a  dress  with  basting  stitches 
. . .  the  job  is  not  complete!  Clorox  in 
routine  cleansing  adds  thoroughness. 
In  bathrooms,  it  deodorizes,  removes 
stains  .  .  .  also  disinfects  .  .  .  impor¬ 
tant  for  washbasins,  especially  after 
brushing  teeth. 

In  the  kitchen,  use  Clorox  for  drain- 
board,  sink,  refrigerator,  floor . . .  also 
to  disinfect  and  whiten  dishcloths.  In 
laundering,  Clorox  makes  white  linens 
snowy-white  . . .  fresh,  sanitary  (bright¬ 
ens  fast  colors).  Directions  on  the  label. 

AMERICA’S  FAVORITE  BLEACH  AND 
HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT 

CLOROX 

FREE  FROM  CAUSTIC 

Years  ol  unsurpassed  quality  and  performance 
have  made  Clorox  the  choice  of  millions  .  . 
it’s  always  uniform  . . .  it’s  always  dependable! 


Clotoi  Chdnxal  Co. 


Act  JVatv! 

Order  Your  One-Man  Lightweight 

PRECISION 

POWER  CHAIN  SAW 

TODAY 


the  new  type  ”3”  32”  PRECISION 
Straight  Bar  Portable  Chain  Saw,  and 
can  be  used  by  one  or  two  men  for  cross 
cutting  or  felling  any  type  of  wood. 
Four  other  types  of  Precision  Saws  are 
also  manufactured  using  the  same 
motor.  All  attachments  are  inter¬ 
changeable  at  small  extra  cost. 

Over  2000  Precision  Power  Chain  Saws 
now  in  operation  throughout  Canada 
and  the  United  States  all  using  the 
well  known  and  reliable  3%  H.P. 
PRECISION  Air  Cooled  2-cycle  Motor. 
Full  particulars  on  request.  Prompt 
delivery. 


PRECISION  PARTS  Limited 

2023-2025  Aylmer  St.)  Montreal 


’0IT  FVE1HSP^S^W00D|S 

bringing:  the  highest  prices  ever  known.  There  is  a 
Fenf?lfverywh^^-,  Use  an  OTTAWA  Log  Saw,  easily  operat 
*yrr a ilf*  w 8  limbs.  Tarn  your  wood  lot  into  money. 

1 » AWA  MFG.  CO.#  4£l  Wood  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANS 


CANVAS  COVERS 

ATWOOD'S 


For  samples  and  price  lists 
At  bargain  prices.  Write 

92  Washington  5t. 
Binghamton,  ft  Y 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  Li.  COSLINL 


ADVANCE  FEES 

“I  am  enclosing  a  letter  from  a  firm  in 
the  West  that  wants  to  sell  my  farm.  I 
would  like  to  sell,  but  do  not  want  to 
make  them  a  present  of  $15.00.  What  do 
you  know  about  them?” 

One  paragraph  of  the  letter  says: 

‘‘Just  as  soon  as  you  have  finished 
reading  this  letter  and  the  literature  en¬ 
closed,  grab  your  fountain  pen  and  start 
answering  all  questions  on  the  descrip¬ 
tion  blank,  use  the  other  side  for  your 
letter  and  additional  information,  for  the 
more  you  tell  .  .  .the  QUICKER  you  sell. 
With  this  description  blank  you  should 
send  us  $15.00  SERVICE  fee  in  any  con¬ 
venient  form,  your  check,  money  order, 
bank  draft  or  cash  if  you  register  your 
letter — but  DO  IT  NOW  for  the  Buyer 
for  just  such  real  estate  as  yours  may 
write  to  us  tomorrow.” 

In  commenting  on  this  gem  of  sales¬ 
manship,  we  can  only  repeat  what  we 
have  said  in  former  years,  namely,  that 
we  can  see  no  reason  for„  paying  any¬ 
one  an  advance  fee  when  you  sell  a 
farm.  It  is  time  enough  to  pay  the 
commission  when  the  farm  is  sold.  Ap¬ 
parently,  this  advance  fee  scheme  died 
out  during  the  war,  but  now  it  is  being 
revived.  So  far  as  we  have  ever  been 
able  to  find  out,  concerns  that  ask  for 
an  advance  fee  are  much  more  interest¬ 
ed  in  getting  the  fee  than  in  selling 
farms.  . 

—  a. a.  — 

NO  ASSETS 

“This  claim  is  uncollectible  as  Mr. - 

is  not  working  at  the  present  time  and 
when  he  does  get  a  job,  he  is  not  em¬ 
ployed  very  long.  There  are  several  sub¬ 
stantial  judgments  on  record  against 
him.” 

This  is  a  report  we  secured  relative 
to  a  debt  owed  to  one  of  our  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Obviously,  in  this  case,  and  in 
others  like  it,  there  is  no  object  in 
spending  good  money  to  get  a  judgment 
which  would  never  be  paid. 

Frequently,  a  subscriber  says,  “I 
have  to  pay  my  debts,  how  can  so-and- 
so  avoid  paying  his?”  The  answer  is 
that  you  cannot  get  money  from  a 
man  who  doesn’t  have  it,  and  in  this 
country  we  do  not  put  people  in  prison 
for  failure  to  pay  debts. 

—  a. a.  — 

DEAD  DOG 

“My  cow  dog,  which  I  value  very  high¬ 
ly,  was  recently  killed  by  an  automobile. 
The  driver  reported  it  to  the  insurance 
company  and  they  refused  to  pay.” 

I  am  afraid  that  any  insurance  com¬ 
pany  would  give  the  same  answer  un¬ 
less  you  could  show  pretty  definitely 
that  the  driver  of  the  car  was  negligent 
and  that  his  negligence  resulted  in  the 
death  of  the  dog. 

To  a  farmer,  a  cow  dog  is  more  than 
a  pet.  He  is  valuable  help.  Furthermore, 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  one  for  any  length 
of  time  when  the  farm  is  on  the  main 
traveled  highway.  Nevertheless,  a  care¬ 
ful  driver  cannot  be  blamed  too  much 
when  a  dog  gets  in  the  way  of  the  car 
and  is  killed. 

—  a. a.  — 

The  Service  Bureau  is  anxious  to 
learn  the  present  address  of  Louis  and 
Eva  Boisvert,  whose  last  address 
known  to  us  was  208  Middlesex  Street, 
Lowell,  Massachusetts.  If  any  sub¬ 
scriber  knows  of  the  present  location  of 
these  people,  the  Service  Bureau  would 
very  much  appreciate  the  information. 

—  a. a.  — 

We  are  anxious  to  learn  the  present 
address  of  Mrs.  Lottie  DePew,  former¬ 
ly  of  North  Franklin  Street,  Watkins 
Glen,  New  York.  If  any  subscriber 
knows  her  address,  the  Service  Bureau 
would  very  much  appreciate  the  infor¬ 
mation. 


Worn  a  Pair  of 

WOLVERINE 

H0RSEHIDE  HANDS 

Yet 


No — Not  yet,”  you  say. 
What  better  time  than 
NOW!  What  better  time 
to  learn  about  the  extra 
wear  and  comfort  in  Gen¬ 
uine  Wolverine  Horsehide 
Work  Gloves.  Their  amaz¬ 
ing  wear  makes  them  cost 
less  on  any  work  job.  That 
secret  Wolverine  triple¬ 
tanning  process  makes 
them  buckskin-soft  — 
keeps  them  soft,  too. 

Good  dealers  everywhere 
sell  them  — 
recommend 
them  —  and 


URGE  you 
to  simply  try 
a  pair  and  see 
how  much 
better  they 


EXTRA 
WEAR  - 

EXTRA 
COMFORT 

WOLVERINE 

HORSEHIDE  WORK  GLOVES 


ROCKFORD,  MICHIOAN 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


A  FARM  LIABILITY 

package  policy 


May  Keep  You  From 
Losing  Your  Farm 


'U'ACH  year  more  than  five  and  one-half  million  people  are  injured  on  America’s 
•*-J  farms.  And  if  you  are  held  liable  in  a  serious  accident  it  might  cost  you  your 
farm! 


But  you  don’t  have  to  worry  if  you  have  COMPLETE  PROTECTION 
against  all  claims  through  the  Orange  Farm  Liability  PACKAGE  POLICY. 
In  one  policy  it  provides  complete  three-way  coverage: 


(1)  Includes  all  farm  operations! 
Protects  you  from  damage  suits  from 
your  hired  man  or  the  public.  (2) 
Covers  all  personal  activities  of  the 
farm  family.  (3)  Provides  medical 
payments  coverage  for  employees  and 
the  public. 

Remember,  you  need  all  three  to 
protect  yourself  against  property 
damage  and  bodily  injury  claims  that 
might,  bankrupt  you. 

Don’t  take  this  needless  risk.  Get 

COMPLETE  PROTECTION  with 


the  Grange  PACKAGE  POLICY.  It 
is  especially  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  New  York  State  farmers. 
You’ll  get  the  following  extra  benefits 
too: 

SUBSTANTIAL  DIVIDEND  SAVING 

— over  85,500,000  has  already  been 
returned  to  Grange  Insurance  policy 
holders. 

FARMER  CONTROL— backed  by 
both  the  National  and  New  York 
State  Grange. 


National  Change 

MUTUAL  FIRE 

LIABILITY  ★  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  COMPANY 

Home  Office:  Kccnc.  New  Hampshire 
Slate  Office: 

Slate  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MAIL 

COUPON 
TODAY 


National  Grange  Mutual  Liability  Co. 

Dept.  AA  7,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  Cornell  Bulletin  on  Farm 
Liability  and  tell  me  how  I  can  save  real  money 
under  the  Grange  Insurance  Program.  I  am  parti¬ 
cularly  interested  in 

(  )  Farm  Liability  PACKAGE  POLICY 
(  )  Automobile  Insurance 


Name . 

Address. 


JOIN  AND  SUPPORT  YOUR  FARM  OROANlI ATIONS 


CH 


MAIL 

THIS 

COUPON 


Babson  Bros.Co.,Dept.3064,842  W.Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  4,  N.Y. 
Without  obligation  please  send  me  complete  details  on 
the  following: 

_ Surge  Milker  _ Surge  Dairy  Maid  Heater 

_ Surge  Milk  Cooler  _ Surge  Hi-Line  Fencer 

Name - R.F.D - 

T  own - - State - 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

i 


THE  Surge  MILKER 


Only  the  Surge  pulls  and  tugs  like  a  calf — downward  and 
forward!  It  gets  all  the  milk— clean!  fast!  safe!  Surge  teat 
cups  don’t  creep  up  and  pinch  off  the  flow  of  milk  at  the 
tender  top  part  of  the  teat.  Your  milk  checks  fatten.  Your 
herd  thrives.  You  have  less  trouble  with  mastitis. 


THE 


Surge 


DAIRY  MAID  HEATER 


Helps  produce  clean  milk!  Saves  a  lot  of  time,  cuts  labor, 
reduces  bacteria  with  hot  water  in  volume — 24  hours  every 
day.  Thoroughly  insulated  to  save  electric  current.  Econom¬ 
ical  low  voltage  heating  element  keeps  water  always  hot . .  • 
Doesn’t  freeze  because  it’s  full  of  heated  water. 


THE 


Surge 


MILK  COOLER 


Cools  fast  maintains  low  temperature — because  the  big  ice 
block  which  never  melts  keeps  the  water  cold.  Units  are 
heavy-duty  type  .  .  .  Tanks  are  galvanized  steel  with  cork- 
board  insulation,  which  insures  low  operating  cost.  There’s 
a  proper  drop-in  unit  for  all  cabinets,  2  to  16  can  capacity. 


THE  Surge  HI-LfHE  FENCER 

Halts  stock  at  your  fence.  Housed  in  a  waterproof  glass 
case  with  indicator  light  that  shows  shorts1  on  the  fence  line. 
The  Mercury  switch  provides  accurate  timing  of  the  shock 
...also  cannot  stick  closed  and  result  in  a  continuous  shock. 
A  safe  fencer!  Built  for  years  of  satisfactory  service. 


GET  THE  FACTS 

And  You’ll  Buy 


/PA 1  P-X/farm/equ  I  pment/ 


ASK  ANY 


t 
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What  Shall  Be  Done  About 
The  New  York  State  Fair? 


yd’iyuM.e+ttd  cut  Sided  tde  (Zaafooven&ty 


Kv  E.  It.  EASTMAN 

•/ 


HEATED  CONTROVERSY  has 
been  developing  for  some  time  in 
the  State  of  New  York  as  to  what 
shall  be  done  about  the  New  York 
State  Fair. 

Mainly  the  disagreement  arises  over  wheth¬ 
er  the  Fair  shall  be  continued  on  its  present 
site  or  whether  it  shall  be  moved  to  a  new 
location — an  eight  hundred-odd  acre  section 
of  the  Mattydale  Air  Base  at  the  crossroads 
of  Highway  11  and  the  new  Throughway. 
This  new  location  is  some  six  miles  from 
downtown  Syracuse  and  is  of  easy  access. 

Just  to  complicate  the  argument,  another 
point  that  might  be  considered  is  whether  or 
not  the  State  Fair  should  be  discontinued  en¬ 
tirely,  and  part  of  the  money  and  effort  re¬ 
leased  given  for  the  development  of  just  a 
few  of  the  better  county  fairs. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  the  facts  on 
both  sides  of  the  quarrel,  and  help  them 


judge  for  themselves,  I  asked  our  Mr.  James 
Hall  to  go  to  Syracuse  and  make  a  careful 
investigation  and  talk  with  exponents  of 
keeping  the  Fair  where  it  is  and  those  who 
want  to  move  it.  Mr.  Hall  did  this  and  here 
are  the  facts  as  he  found  them,  together  with 
some  fundamental  principles  that  must  be 
considered,  no  matter  which  policy  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  if  the  State  Fair  is  to  continue  to  ren¬ 
der  service  to  the  people  of  the  whole  State. 

Should  Not  lie  Local 

In  the  first  place,  the  controversy  is  mostly 
local  to  Syracuse.  Those  who  want  to  move 
the  Fair  are  mostly  city  leaders  who  are  tre¬ 
mendously  interested  in  building  a  great  in¬ 
dustrial  exposition  which  might  perhaps  be 
kept  open  at  least  nine  months  of  the  year. 
Syracuse  leaders  cannot  be  blamed  for  being 
selfish  so  far  as  the  interests  of  their  own  city 
arc-  concerned,  but  the  rest  of  us  must  re- 


WHATEVER  POLICIES  AND  PLANS  are  developed  for 
a  Fair,  emphasis  should  always  be  placed  upon  the 
exhibits  and  work  of  rural  young  people.  Otherwise 
there  is  no  purpose  in  having  a  Fair. 


member  that  the  State  Fair  belongs  to  the 
people  of  all  the  State,  not  to  any  one  locality, 
that  it  is  paid  for  by  the  State,  and  that 
therefore  we  must  be  vigilant  in  seeing  that 
policies  are  decided  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
city  of  Syracuse  alone  but  for  the  good  of  all 
of  us. 

The  State  Fair  has  always  been  considered 
an  educational  institution  for  agriculture, 
and  therefore  something  for  farmers  to  con¬ 
sider  is  whether  or  not  all  the  farm  and  rural 
interests  would  be  buried  in  an  industrial 
exposition. 

Arguments  for  Moving 

Promoters  who  want  to  move  the  Fair  say 
that  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  autos 
will  pass  the  proposed  site  on  the  Through¬ 
way  every  day;  that  an  agricultural  fair  can 
be  established  there  in  conjunction  with  an 
industrial  exposition  that  would  bring  to  city 
consumers  the  problems  and  needs  of  the 
farmers;  that  Cornell  and  the  Experiment 
Station  could  set  out  sample  orchards  of 
every  fruit  grown  in  the  State;  that  the  state 
engineers  already  have  taken  borings  that 
show  adequate  foundations  for  buildings; 
that  ample  parking  space  would  be  available, 
and  that  the  huge  air  base  paralleling  the 
property  would  be  a  great  advantage. 

Those  who  favor  moving  the  Fair  envision 
a  world’s  fair  continu-  ( Continued  on  Page  28) 

<-  FARM  EQUIPMENT  EXHIBITS  at  the  State  Fair  were 
always  among  the  most  interesting  and  well  attend¬ 
ed,  but  sometimes  the  exhibitors  received  scant  at¬ 
tention  from  the  management.  This  picture  was  taken 
some  time  ago,  when  rubber  tires  were  not  avail¬ 
able  for  most  machines. 


Bigger  Yields  . . . 


Easier  Harvest 

You  can  get  them  by  selecting  the  right  seed  corn 
from  the  chart  at  your  G,L.F,  Service  Agency 

an  acre  of  corn  harvested  for  silage  generally  yields  more  feeding 
value  on  a  dry  matter  basis  than  any  other  roughage  crop  that 
can  be  grown  in  the  Northeast.  An  acre  of  corn  harvested  for  grain 
yields  more  livestock  feed  than  an  acre  of  wheat,  oats  or  barley. 

But  corn  requires  about  three  times  as  much  labor  in  planting 
cultivating  and  harvesting  as  hay,  pasture  or  the  small  grains. 
That’s  why  it’s  of  first  importance  to  select  the  seed  corn  best 
adapted  to  your  local  growing  conditions  and  then  follow  good 
planting  and  cultivating  practices. 

Seed  Corn  Especially  for  Northeastern  farmers 

In  selecting  a  seed  corn  the  G.L.F.  Seed  Service  is  only  interested 
in  what  it  will  do  in  G.L.F.  territory.  In  order  to  supply  farmers 
with  the  varieties  of  seed  corn  best  suited  to  the  varying  tempera¬ 
tures  and  altitudes  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  G.L.F.  seed  corn  specialists  have  worked  with  state 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  .  .  .  seeding  advice  and  studying  trials  and  then  checking 
this  information  by  running  their  own  tests  and  observing  the  per¬ 
formance  of  various  corn  varieties  on  the  farms  of  patrons. 

Broad  Selection  of  Corn  Varieties 

To  meet  the  many  different  requirements  of  the  Northeast, 
G.L.F.  has  selected  hybrids  with  ten  different  maturity  levels,  so 
that  patrons  can  choose  a  hybrid  that  will  produce  high  yields  of 
grain  or  silage  on  every  farm  in  the  territory.  A  chart  at  your 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency  shows  these  varieties  in  full  size  and  color. 
Carefully  graded  and  treated  seed  of  these  varieties  are  available 
at  $7.75  per  bushel;  popular  varieties  of  open-pollinated  seed  are 
also  available. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and 
cmtrolledby  tM  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  northern 
Pennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  y. 


NEWS  NOTES 


TOP  QUALITY  EGGS  RETURN  PREMIUMS 

Over  a  period  of  years  the  G.L.F.  Egg  Market¬ 
ing  Service  has  built  sound  markets  for  top-qual¬ 
ity  eggs.  Today  G.L.F.  is  able  to  pay  premiums 
on  t  he  better  grade  eggs,  returning  patrons  a  price 
well  above  that  quoted  on  the  New  York  egg 
market. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  on  how  poult rymen 
can  produce  top  quality  eggs  which  will  demand 
premium  prices. 

1.  Produce  clean  eggs.  Clean  litter,  proper 
ventilation,  dry  conditions  around  the  waterers, 
and  deep  nests  will  help.  Clean  the  dirty  eggs  if 
they  are  to  be  shipped.  Small  dirty  spots  can  be 
cleaned  with  a  fine  sandpaper  cleaner.  Very  dirty 
eggs  may  be  held  under  warm,  running  tap  water 
while  washing.  Never  place  eggs  to  soak  as  they 
absorb  both  water  and  bacteria. 

2.  Cool  eggs  quickly.  Take  them  to  the  egg 
room  immediately  after  they  are  gathered.  A 
workable  rule  is  to  “gather  eggs  today  and  pack 
early  tomorrow.”  Never  let  eggs  stand  in  the 
pails  longer  than  the  morning  after  they  were 
laid. 

3.  Keep  the  egg  room  moist.  Moisture  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  maintain  quality.  Water  or  wet  sand  on 
the  floor  of  the  egg  room  will  help  keep  a  relative 
humidity  of  75%  or  above  and  will  prevent 
evaporation,  thus  keeping  the  air-cell  small  and 
reducing  the  mottled  shell  appearance. 

Poultrymen  who  are  not  using  the  G.L.F.  Egg 
Marketing  Service  are  invited  to  contact  their 
nearest  G.L.F.  Egg  Station  for  further  informa¬ 
tion. 

♦ 

G.L.F.  PELLETS  FOR  TURKEYS 

For  some  time,  G.L.F,  patrons  who  grow  tur¬ 
keys  have  asked  to  have  the  turkey  feeds  pel¬ 
leted.  Now  that  machinery  is  once  again  available 
G.L.F.  can  furnish  both  the  Turkey  Starting 
M  ash  and  Turkey  Growing  Mash  in  pellets. 

Turkeys  grow  exceedingly  fast  during  the  early 
part  of  their  life.  In  the  first  few  weeks  they 
double  their  weight  several  times.  Therefore, 
turkey  starting  mashes  must  be  higher  in  protein 
and  the  growth  vitamins  even  than  chick 
starters. 

G.L.F.  Turkey  Starting  Mash  is  formulated  to 
include  these  extras  and  actual  farm  experience 
shows  that  when  poults  are  fed  G.L.F.  Turkey 
Starting  Mash  they  are  healthy  and  grow  fast. 
G.L.F.  Turkey  Starting  Mash  should  be  fed  from 
the  second  day  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  week,  after 
which  time  the  young  turkeys  should  be  fed 
G.L.F.  Turkey  Growing  Mash.  This  mash  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  fed  with  liberal  amounts  of  scratch 
grains.  It  will  grow  big  birds  economically  and 
should  be  fed  from  the  tenth  or  twelfth  week 
through  until  marketing. 


The  G.L.F.  Garden  Guide 


If  you  plan  to  grow  a  garden  this  year 
you  will  want  a  copy  of  the  G.L.F.  Garden 
Guide.  If  you  haven’t  already  received  a 
copy  through  the  mail,  ask  for  one  at  your 
local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 
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Where  Do 
Farmers  Cio 
From  Here? 

WHAT  WILL  happen  to  farming 
and  farmers  during  the  coming 
months?  Last  Saturday  I  sat  in  an  in¬ 
formal  conference  with  several  farm 
leaders  and  farm  economists  where 
there  was  a  full  discussion  of  this  im¬ 
portant  question.  Inasmuch  as  our  con¬ 
clusions  could  affect  your  plans  and 
business,  I  am  passing  them  on  to  you. 

During  and  immediately  following 
every  war  in  modern  history,  there  has 
been  inflation,  followed  sooner  or  later 
by  deflation.  The  bigger  the  war,  the 
worse  the  ups  and  downs  have  been. 

The  chief  cause  of  inflation  in  war 
time  is  government  buying  without  re¬ 
gard  to  cost.  Government  buying  large¬ 
ly  ceased  at  the  close  of  World  War  II, 
and  the  decline  in  prices  started  in 
January  of  this  year.  Then,  suddenly, 
turn  about,  and  up  they  started  again, 
largely  because  the  government  began 
buying  and  exporting  wheat  in  great 
quantities.  During  the  month  of  April 
alone,  the  government  has  allocated  58 
million  bushels  of  grains  to  be  exported. 

Costs  Up — Milk  Down 

One  farm  leader  at  the  conference 
pointed  out  how  unfair  it  is  for  the 
government  to  corner  the  grain  market 
and  send  prices  of  dairy  and  poultry 
feeds  skyrocketing,  and  then  be  unwill¬ 
ing  to  cooperate  with  dairymen  in  per¬ 
mitting  a  price  for  milk  anywhere  near 
in  line  with  the  costs  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion. 

Another  factor  in  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  fact  that  the  government  has 
loaned  22  billion  dollars  to  Europe  since 
the  close  of  the  war.  Most  of  this 
money  is  spent  back  in  the  United 
States,  which  of  course  helps  to  shoot 
prices  upward. 

Now,  the  important  thing  for  farmers 
to  keep  in  mind  is  that  these  condi¬ 
tions  may  quickly  change  and  a  rapid 
deflation  set  in.  For  example,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  about  through  loaning  mon¬ 
ey  to  European  countries  for  the  re¬ 
purchase  of  goods.  Reports  indicate, 
also,  that  crop  prospects  in  Europe  are 
good.  Probably  great  quantities  of 
wheat  and  other  grains  will  not  be 
needed  after  a  few  more  months. 

This  all  adds  up  to  the  belief  on  the 
part  of  many  economists  and  farm 
leaders  that  we  could  have  a  serious 
deflation  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
and,  if  we  did,  there  could  be  a  rapid 
decline  in  prices  of  farm  products. 

A  Time  for  Caution 

If  a  depression  does  come,  will  it  be 
long  or  short?  If  short,  consumer  sav¬ 
ings  will  probably  last  through  it,  and 
consumer  buying  will  continue.  If  the 
depression  is"lengthy  and  severe.,  sav¬ 
ings  will  soon  disappear  and  we  may 
have  some  very  real  hard  times  not  too 
far  in  the  future.  Some  economists  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  latter  will  be  the  case, 
that  the  depression  will  be  long  and 
severe,  and  that  we  will  then  see  the 
return  of  many  foolish  government 
schemes,  with  few  sensible  ones  to 
solve  our  economic  difficulties. 

In  any  case,  it  was  generally  agreed 
at  our  conference  that  farmers  will 
need  to  watch  their  step  and  not  get 
out  on  a  limb  with  too  extensive  op¬ 
erations  or  with  heavy  debt. — E.  R. 
Eastman. 

—  a.a.  — 

Hens  are  laying  more  eggs  than  they 
did  a  few  years  back.  Twelve  .years 
ago,  they  averaged  96  eggs  per  hetf 
per  year.  Year  before  last,  they  aver¬ 
aged  118,  Last  year,  they  fell  back  a 
couple  of  eggs,  but  are  expected  to 
reach  an  even  higher  rate  of  laying  in 
the  years  ahead. 


^  GOODYEAR 
OPEN  CENTER 
TREAD 

gives  more  traction— longer,  even  wear 
—  self-deans  without  shearing  off  soil: 


Goodyear  open  center  gives  each  lug  a 
BITE  EDGE  (A),  so  entire  lug  (B)  cuts  in 
full  depth  and  length,  takes  firm  grip, 
pulls  full  and  even,  comes  out  sharp  and 
chean.  Tires  with  connected  lugs  (dotted 
lines,  C)  have  no  point  of  penetration  in 
traction  zone  to  start  grip  and  pull,  and 
so  slip  more,  causing  lugs  to  cup  out  and 
wear  rapidly.  But  the  Goodyear  tread  — 
o-p-e-n  at  the  center  —  is  always  deep- 
biting,  self-cleans  without  shearing  off 
soil,  is  so  designed  that  at  least  4  lugs 
are  always  in  the  ground  to  grip  and 
pull.  And  because  all  Goodyear  lugs  are 
the  same  length,  evenly  spaced,  Sure- 
Grips  pull  evenly,  wear  longer,  ride 
smoother  in  the  field  and  on  the  highway 


Pulls  better  in  the  field 
Rides  smoother  on  the  highway 
Lasts  longer  through  the  years - 


GOODYEAR'S 


OPEN 
CENTER 


WHEREVER  and  whenever  you  work  a  tractor,  you 
get  more  traction  and  faster  going  with 
Goodyear’s  open  center  Sure-Grips.  That’s  proved 
by  impartial  farm  tests  —  and  confirmed  by  farmers 
who  have  used  various  tractor  tires.  Like  E.  R. 
Gordon  who  farms  220  acres  near  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.  He  says: 


And  more  than  that,  Sure-Grips  last  longer,  wear 
slowly  and  evenly,  ride  with  far  less  jounce  and  jar 
on  pavement.  The  diagram  above  explains  the 
reasons  for  these  Goodyear  superiorities  —  reasons 
which  help  reveal  why,  in  a  recent  national  survey, 
7  out  of  every  10  farmers  voted  open  center  tractor 
tires  as  their  first  choice! 


“ For  all-purpose  farming  you  can’t  heat  Sure-Grip 
tractor  tires.  They  outhaul  and  outperform  by  plenty 
the  other  tires  I’ve  used.  When  plowing  in  deep 
loam  with  two  14-inch  bottoms,  open  center 
Goodyears  give  me  all  the  grip  and  pull  I  need,  with 
traction  to  spare.  They  don’t  slip  like  other  tires. 
Working  Goodyears,  I  work  faster 


Remember  —  you  can’t  change  your  mind  when 
you’re  out  in  the  field.  So  be  sure  before  you  start. 
Specify  Goodyear  open  center  Sure-Grips  in  replac¬ 
ing  old  tires,  and  on  new  tractors.  Then  you’ll  have 
the  PROVED  open  center  tread  that  pulls  better, 
rides  smoother,  lasts  longer,  does  more  work  faster 
the  year  round! 


Suro-Grlp— T.M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  RubberICompaay 


actor  Tire 
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''THE  ONLY  SLUE  ROAD” 

ILLIAM  TANNER,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers 
of  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Orleans  County  Pioneer  Association  in  1865,  when 
he  was  an  old  man,  in  which  he  emphasized  the 
virtue  of  hard  work. 

“Teach  your  children  and  grandchildren,”  Pioneer 
Tanner  said,  “that  they  are  indebted  to  the  pioneers 
for  all  the  vast  improvehients  in  America  as  the 
result  of  hard  toil  and  labor,  labor  which  always 
precedes  the  development  of  everything  great  and 
good,  labor  that  God  ordained,  sanctioned  and  ap¬ 
proved,  labor  that  is  so  conducive  to  health  and 
comfort  and  that  brings  its  own  sure  reward. 

“I  love  labor  even  in  deepest  old  age.  I  would 
obey  God  and  benefit  myself  by  laboring  when  able, 
seeing  it  is  the  only  sure  road  leading  to  individual 
and  national  wealth  and  greatness  as  well  as  to 
personal  happiness  and  comfort.” 

I  wonder  what  Mr.  Tanner  and  all  the  other  men 
who  built  this  nation  by  hard  work  would  think 
about  our  attitude  toward  hard  work  now?  The 
constant  emphasis  of  a  majority  of  our  people  is  on 
higher  and  higher  wages  for  less  and  less  work. 

WILL  YOU  DO  IT? 

“The  keen  American  appetites  for  plenty  of  good 
food  and  willingness  to  pay  for  it  are  helping  to 
hold  farm  prices  at  high  levels. 

“Officials  say  that  despite  a  substantial  increase 
in  food  prices,  per  capita  consumption,  particularly 
of  meats,  poultry  and  vegetables,  continues  about 
prewar  levels.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  predicts  that  prices  may  turn  downward  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  half  of  the  year,  possibly  as  much 
as  20  per  cent.” 

HE  above  quotation  is  from  an  April  2  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  news  story  and  was  sent  to  me  by 
H.  E.  Babcock  with  the  comment: 

“Here  is  the  story  in  a  nutshell!” 

More  than  two  years  ago  Ed  Babcock  started 
saying  in  his  “Kernels,  Screenings  &  Chaff”  in 
American  Agriculturist,  that  there  never  would  need 
to  be  any  serious  farm  surpluses  of  food  with  too 
low  farm  prices,  particularly  of  the  products  grown 
on  northeastern  farms,  if  consumers  could  be 
taught  to  upgrade  their  diet,  and,  furthermore,  that 
this  better  diet  would  eventually  result  in  a  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  the  health  and  efficiency  of 
everyone  who  ate  it,  both  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
cities. 

The  essential  foods  in  this  better  diet,  Mr.  Bab¬ 
cock  pointed  out,  are  fairly  simple — namely,  maxi¬ 
mum  amounts  of  milk  and  milk  products,  eggs, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  meat,  with  a  minimum  of 
cereals.  Grains  should  be  used  to  upgrade  the  diet 
by  feeding  them  to  the  animals  and  then  eating  the 
animals  or  their  products. 

Ever  since  he  started  talking  about  it,  Ed  Bab¬ 
cock  has  been  carrying  that  message  of  better  eat¬ 
ing  across  America  from  coast  to  coast.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  hammering  the  idea  regularly  in  American 
Agriculturist,  he  has  written  articles  for  dozens  of 
other  papers  and  magazines,  has  held  innumerable 
conferences  on  the  subject  with  farm,  labor  and 
industrial  leaders,  and  has  spoken  on  the  subject 
at  hundreds  of  meetings.  One  sad  result  of  this 
great  campaign  is  that  Mr.  Babcock  has  injured  his 
health  and  has  been  forced  to  take  a  rest,  but  the 
good  result  is  that  he  has  started  a  ball  rolling 
which  is  now  gathering  increasing  momentum  and 
will  result  in  untold  benefit  to  millions  of  farmers 
and  consumers. 

To  keep  rolling  the  ball  which  was  started  in 
American  Agriculturist,  our  staff  gathered  around 
my  desk  the  other  day  and  pledged  ourselves  to 
make  the  upgrading  of  the  American  diet  one  of 
our  fundamental  editorial  policies.  You  will  find 
much  of  the  material  in  coming  issues  in  our  house¬ 
hold  and  other  columns  slanted  toward  carrying  on 
this  great  project. 

That  will  be  our  part,  our  pledge!  Now,  we  m 
turn  feel  free  to  ask  you  to  pledge  yourselves  to 
work  with  American  AgriculUirist  and  others  to 
fight  the  downward  trend  of  food  prices  and  promote 


By  C.  R.  £aUman 


the  upward  trend  of  human  health  and  happiness, 
especially  your  own  and  your  family’s,  by  upgrad¬ 
ing  the  diet. 

You  can  carry  out  this  pledge  by: 

1.  Growing  a  better  garden  than  you  have  ever 
grown  before. 

2.  Producing  more  of  your  own  meat,  if  at  all 
possible. 

3.  Consuming  much  larger  quantities  of  milk,  its 
products,  and  eggs. 

4.  Eating  more  fruit  and  vegetables. 

5.  More  and  better  food  preservation  by  all 
available  methods,  but  especially,  if  possible, 
through  the  purchase  and  use  of  a  farm  freezer  or 
the  use  of  a  frozen  foods  locker. 

Write  me  a  letter,  care  of  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  saying:  “I  know  that  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  upgrading  the  diet  is  right,  and  I  will  pledge 
myself  to  do  everything  I  can  to  help.” 

Your  letter  might  also  include  some  of  the  things 
that  you  are  already  doing  to  improve  your  family’s 
diet,  which  we  could  publish  in  order  to  stimulate 
others. 

Last  but  not  least,  will  you  talk  this  principle  of 
upgrading  the  diet  every  chance  you  get  at  your 
Grange  or  other  farm  meetings  and  with  your  local 
leaders?  Will  you  go  in  and  see  the  editor  of  your 
local  paper  and  talk  it  over  with  him?  Will  you 
write  to  your  city  friends  and  tell  them  that  one 
of  the  best  things  they  can  do  for  themselves  and 
their  country  is  to  upgrade  their  diet  in  accordance 
with  the  above  outlined  principles? 

A  LIFE  SENTENCE 

CCORDING  to  Prof.  C.  A.  Bratton,  land  prices 
in  New  York  State  increased  one-half  during 
World  War  II,  but  only  one-third  during  the  first 
world  war.  Land  prices  for  the  whole  United  States 
also  advanced  more  this  time  than  last.  Better  think 
it  over  before  buying  a  farm.  I  know  of  no  better 
way  to  give  yourself  and  your  family  a  life  sentence 
than  to  buy  a  farm  at  an  inflated  price  during  high 
price  times,  and  then  try  to  pay  for  it  over  the 
next  twenty  years  on  a  declining  price  level. 

SING  A  SONG  OF  THE  HEN 

HE  EGG  which  a  well  fed  hen  produces  is  one 
of  Nature’s  vitamin  pills — the  real  thing. 

It  is  one  of  Nature’s  great  protective  foods. 

An  egg  a  day  will  help  keep  the  doctor  away. 

It  will  help  put  sparkle  in  your  eye,  spring  in  your 
step,  a  glint  in  your  hair,  and  Nature’s  rouge  in 
your  cheeks. 

An  egg  is  all  digestible. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  chicken  meat.  It 
is  a  health  food.  Most  of  all,  it  is  food  .... 

We  regret  that  in  the  presence  of  a  wealth  of 
great  natural  foods,  we  do  not  eat  enough  meat, 
fruit,  vegetables,  milk  and  eggs.  We  run  after  diet 
faddists;  we  depend  on  exploited  devitalized  foods; 
we.  try  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  with  vitamin 
pills;  and  wind  up  with  a  growing  toll  of  cancer, 
heart  disease,  nervous  ailments,  and  find  that  38 
per  cent  of  our  young  men  are  physically  unfit  for 
service  in  the  military  forces. — John  Pickett,  Editor, 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 

GROW  SOME  FLOWERS 

O  matter  how  busy  and  crowded  one’s  life  is  on 
the  farm,  I  am  sure  that  there  always  is  and 
should  be  time  for  the  brighter  things  of  life  which 
make  for  happiness.  One  of  these,  of  course,  is 
flowers. 

Many  people  do  not  grow  flowers  because  they 
think  that  it  is  hard  to  grow  them  and  that  they 
make  a  lot  of  work.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  possible 
to  have  a  lot  of  flowers  with  comparatively  little 
effort.  The  secret  lies  in  choosing  the  old-fashioned 
varieties  that  grow  almost  as  easily  as  weeds,  and 
also  in  sowing  a  lot  of  each  kind. 

Among  others,  these  old  tried  and  true  varieties 


include  the  flowers  that  mother,  grandmother  and 
great-grandmother  raised,  like  zinnias,  marigolds, 
petunias,  nasturtiums,  cosmos,  and  annual  phlox. 
It  is  possible  to  have  sweet  peas,  also,  without  too 
much  effort,  but  they  do  need  a  little  more  care 
and  some  kind  of  a  wire  or  trellis  for  them  to 
grow  on. 

HOW  FROST  DAMAGES  FRUIT 

RUIT  growers  wonder  why  frost  damage  varies 
so  much  when  apparently  the  same  temperatures 
prevail.  For  example,  there  may  be  a  heavy  or 
almost  complete  loss  at  one  time  with  any  temp¬ 
erature  slightly  under  32°,  while  at  other  times  a 
good  commercial  crop  of  apples  occasionally  results 
even  when  temperatures  of  25°  or  colder  have  been 
registered  for  a  short  period  of  time. 

The  variations  in  the  amount  of  damage  are  de¬ 
pendent  not  only  upon  the  temperature,  but  upon 
such  factors  as  the  stage  of  flowering,  the  health 
of  the  tree,  and  the  duration  of  the  cold  tempera¬ 
tures.  Every  fruit  grower  knows,  of  course,  that 
the  amount  and  direction  of  the  air  current  and 
other  weather  conditions  before  and  after  the  low 
temperatures  all  have  a  bearing  upon  the  amount 
of  damage.  A  light  frost  at  the  right  time  may  be 
actually  beneficial  in  helping  to  thin  the  coming 
crop  of  apples.  It  only  takes  a  relatively  small 
number  of  buds  to  produce  a  heavy  crop  of  apples. 

THE  DLAI  E  WHERE  WE  LIVE 

VERY  spring  when  I  go  about  the  farm  coun¬ 
try,  I  wonder  why  there  is  so  much  clutter  around 
so  many  farmsteads. 

Because  I  am  so  much  in  love  with  the  country 
and  the  old  farms  and  farm  homes,  I  am  really 
depressed  when  they  are  seemingly  unnecessarily 
cluttered  up. 

Now  I  know  all  about  the  difficulty  of  getting 
things  done  on  the  farm  and  the  high  cost  of  labor 
and  its  scarcity,  but  a  very  short  time  spent  in 
picking  up  the  litter  and  cleaning  up  the  place 
would  make  a  world  of  difference  in  the  looks. 
After  all,  the  farm  is  where  we  live;  it  is  our  home, 
and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  beyond  making  a 
bare  living  is  to  get  a  little  happiness  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  out  of  life  as  we  go  along. 

FIGHT  TOMATO  BLIGHT! 

OTH  large  and  small  tomato  growers  will  recall 
vividly  what  happened  to  most  tomatoes  last 
year.  Our  job  this  year  is  to  protect  tomatoes 
against  the  blight.  The  rules  are  simple: 

First:  Don’t  plant  tomatoes  on  ground  where 

there  were  tomatoes  or  potatoes  last  year. 

Second:  Don’t  plant  tomatoes  too  close  together. 
I  made  this  mistake,  with  the  result  that  the  plants 
covered  the  ground  and  made  an  ideal  situation  for 
the  spread  of  the  blight. 

Third:  Spray  or  dust  the  plants  regularly  and 
thoroughly  with  Bordeaux,  or  some  other  recom¬ 
mended  fungicide. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

Y  son  Donald  told  me  about  calling  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  who  was  visiting  with  another  old- 
timer  about  their  younger  days  when  both  of  them 
were  telegraph  operators.  Without  interrupting 
their  talk,  one  of  them  drummed  on  his  desk  with 
his  fingers.  Still  continuing  the  conversation,  the 
other  man  immediately  stepped  up  to  the  desk  and 
drummed  on  it. 

After  the  visitor  had  gone  out,  Donald’s  curiosity 
led  him  to  ask: 

“Wasn’t  that  some  kind  of  a  message  you 
drummed  out  on  your  desk?” 

The  old  man  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  laugh¬ 
ed  and  said: 

“Yes,  it  was.  I  called  Jim  a  darned  old  fool.” 

“He  made  some  kind  of  reply,  didn’t  he?”  per- 
sisted  Don.  “What  was  it?” 

“Yeah!  He  said  I  was  another — and  a  bigger 
one!” 
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AA’s  Farmers9  Dollar  Guide 


INTENTIONS  TO  PLANT:  The  USDA  report  on  intentions  of  farm- 

ei'S  to  plant  Various  Crops  shows  the 


following  figures: 


Average 

Crop  1936-45 


Corn,  all  _ 92,914,000 

All  spring  wheat  - 19,076,000 

Oats  . . — . — . .  41,669,000 

Barley  _  14,763,000 

Flaxseed  _ _ — .  <  3,182,000 

Potatoes  -  2,945,000 

Tobacco  - -  •  ,592,000 

Beans,  dry  edible  - 2,034,000 

Hay  . 72,373,000 

Cabbage,  Domestic,  (6  important  states)  30,530,000 
Cabbage,  Danish,  (8  important  states  *  31,590,000 

Winter  Wheat _  17,188,000 


PLANTED  ACREAGES 


Average 

Indicated 

1947  as  % 

1946 

1947 

of  1946 

90,027,000 

87,599,000 

97.3% 

19,304,000 

19,280.000 

99.9% 

47,048,000 

46,620,000 

99.1% 

11,594,000 

11,714,000 

101.0% 

2,639,000 

4,488,000 

170.1% 

2,625,000 

2,310,000 

88.0% 

1,938,000 

1,908,000 

98.5% 

1,698,000 

1.889,000 

111.2% 

74,352,000 

74,337.000 

100.0% 

36,070,000 

32,450,000 

89.9% 

36,650,000 

33,450,000 

91.2% 

52,206,000 

56,426.000 

108.  % 

The  increase  in  acreage  of  winter  wheat  planted  last  fall  was  especially  high 
m  New  York,  with  an  increase  of  88%  over  1946 

Dairymen  will  be  interested  in  the  proposed  acreage  for  flaxseed  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  source  of  high  protein  oil  meal  for  dairy  cow  feed. 

It  begins  to  look  as  though  there  will  -dually  be  a  decrease  in  the  potato 
acreage.  In  New  York  State,  growers  report  an  intended  decrease  of  11  per  cent 
in  upstate  New  York  and  14  per  cent  on  Long  Island.  In  Maine  the  intended  de¬ 
crease  is  8  per  cent,  in  Pennsylvania.  5  per  cent;  in  New  Tersey,  12  per  cent. 
(See  table  above  for  U.  S.  figures) 

Don’t  look  at  the  potato  acreage  figures  and  decide  that  you  will  he  smart  ■ 
and  increase  your  acreage.  Even  if  the  intended  reduction  is  carried  out,  good 
weather  plus  improved  practices,  including  the  use  of  DDT.  could  easily  bring 
a  surplus. 

In  1946  the  Red  Kidney  bean  acreage  in  New  York  State  was  increased  con¬ 
siderably  over  1945.  New  York  growers  have  expressed  an  intention  of  increas¬ 
ing  bean  acreage  this  year  by  15%,  and  much  of  the  increase  will  be  Red  Kid¬ 
neys.  This  may  result  in  a  price  considerably  lower  than  the  reported  average  i 
in  New  York  of  $11.30  per  ewt.  for  all  beans.  Red  Kidney  seed  is  high  in  price  • 
•md  this  may  discourage  a  heavy  acreage  increase 

MILK:  Dairymen  are  facing  many  uncertainties.  One  is  the  outlook  tor 

feed  prices.  It  looks  like  good  business  at  present  prices  to  buy 
from  “hand-to-mouth”  rather  than  to  stock  up  on  feed. 

The  uniform  price  in  the  New  York  milk  market  for  March  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  $4.09,  and  possibly  around  $3.90  for  April.  The  U.  S.  D.  A.  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  price  provisions  of  the  order  have  been  suspended  for  May 
and  June  and  the  Class  I  price  for  those  months  set  at  $4.14.  This  is  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  44  cents  per  cwt.  from  the  present  Class  1  price.  Consumers  will  pay 
a  cent  a  quart  less.  This  backs  up  our  recent  claim  that  hearings  on  the 
order  are  merely  a  formality  and  that  prices  are  set  in  Washington  with  littie 
■egard  for  the  testimony  given.  If  feed  stays  where  it  is  now,  the  disparity  in 
the  relation  of  feed  cost  to  milk  price  will  increase. 

With  high  feed  costs,  what  should  a  dairyman  do  about  raising  calves?  One 
man  says  that  he  plans  to  raise  the  usual  number,  but  intends  to  be  extra  sure 
that  they  will  be  good  producers  when  they  mature. 

For  the  entire  country  there  is  a  decrease  of  2  per  cent  in  dairy  cows  com¬ 
pared  to  a  year  ago,  but  the  number  is  still  1  per  cent  above  the  1936-45  aver¬ 
age.  One  point  we  may  overlook  in  appraising  future  demand  is  that  the 
country’s  population  is  increasing  rapidly. 


The  New  Orleans  milk  strike  is  over.  Deliveries  were  resumed  at  the  old 


price  pending  negotiations 


Tlie  Washington,  D.  C.,  Federal  milk  order  has  been  withdrawn  at  the  request 
of  producers’  organizations. 


IDO  NOT  know  a  single  thing  that 
beats  arrival  of  the  spring ;  when 
robins  sing  and  frost  is  gone,  I  like  to 
pop  right  out  at  dawn  and  tramp 
around  the  place  a  mite  to  work  me  up 
an  appetite.  There’s  nothin’  like  the 
fresh  spring  air  to  blow  away  ’most 
ev’ry  care;  the  smell  of  muddy  earth 
is  great,  this  time  of  year  I  can  not 
hate  a  single  thing  about  my  life,  not 
even  when  my  dear  old  wife  starts 
shoutin’  at  me  from  the  door  to  go 
and  do  some  nasty  chore;  I  almost  feel 
like  doin'  it,  that’s  how  much  spring 
can  dull  my  wit. 

The  reason  that  this  time  of  year  is 
filled  with  happiness  and  cheer  is  that 
there’s  no  more  fires  to  build  in  early 
morn  when  I  am  chilled.  I  do  not  have 
to  shovel  snow  from  driveways  so  my 
wife  can  go  skedaddlin’  off  to  club  or 
town;  and  I  can  always  lay  me  down 
most  anywhere  to  rest  my  form  with¬ 
out  a  blanket  to  keep  warm.  Of  course, 
spring  has  its  drawbacks  too,  there’s 
always  lots  more  work  to  do,  but  when  Mirandy  starts  to  look  for  me.  I’ll  be 
down  by  the  brook  to  3ee  how  fishin’s  apt  to  be  when  summer  fin’ly  comes, 
by  gee. 

-  -  -  -  - 


FOR  SMOKING  PLEASURE 
IN  FULL  MEASURE 

It’s  the  superbf  rich-tasting 
tobacco  that’s  specially  treated 
to  insure  against  tongue  bite 
—Prince  Albert .  .  .  the  world’s 
largest-selling  tobacco! 


Charles  K.  Selvey  says:  “I’ve  been 
smoking  Prince  Albert  for  years, 
and  each  year  I  appreciate  it  more 
and  more!  The  rich  flavor  of  the 
tobacco  in  Prince  Albert  suits  me 
fine.  And  it’s  tongue-gentle  too.  That 
crimp  cut  makes  it  pack  better  and 
burn  better!” 


K.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


"Papers  or. 


PRINCE  ALBERT 


TUNE  IN  Saturday  Nights  N.  B.  C-  Prince  Albert’s  “GRAND  OLE  QPRY” 


THE  NATIONAL  JOY  SMOKE 


Under  the  old  marketing  system,  farm 
products  are  passed  from  buyer  to  buyer 
through  several  transactions 
—  with  each  buyer’s  profit  f 

before  \ 


increasing 
they  reach  consumers.  Expensive 
distribution  operates  to  hold 
down  demand  for  what 
the  farmer  grows 


pioneerea  > 

Lie -is  direct  Ue 
is  to  P«y  **' 

etterforhis  crops,  but 
distribution  costs  tha. 
the  farmer  and  co 
,  of  every  dollar  spen 
)  the  farmer 


Modern  marnew 
Safeway  store  f 
Safeway  methoi 
going  prices  or  i 
to  cut  down  on 

come  inbetween  \ 
sumer.  Thus  more 
at  Safeway  goes  to 


and  at  low  prices.  We  are  able  to  save  the  consumer 
money  because  we  reduce  “waste  motion”  and  need¬ 
less  costs  in  food  distribution.  And  this  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice  has  helped  increase  the  farmer’s  share  of  the 
consumer’s  food  dollar.  Farmers  who  see  our  method 
at  work  evidently  approve  it,  for  nearly  a  third  of 
our  retail  store  customers  are  farm  families. 


2  WAYS  OF  GETTING  CROPS  TO  CONSUMER 


and  as  a  consumer. 

Retail  grocers  for  32  years,  we  Safeway  people 
buy  farm  products  direct  —  from  the  farmer,  or 
frofn  his  broker,  cooperative,  exchange  or  association. 
We  buy  solely  for  sale  in  our  own  retail  stores  .  ,  . 
to  meet  daily  requirements  .  .  .  and  always  pay  going 
prices  or  better. 

Safeway  neither  owns  nor  subsidizes  farms.  We 
never  speculate  in  farm  products,  or  “stay  off  the 
market”  in  an  effort  to  force  lower  prices.  We  accept 
no  brokerage  fees  when  purchasing  from  farmers. 

Just  as  we  buy  direct,  so  we  sell  to  consumers  direct, 


THE  SAFEWAY  METHOD  is  a  straight  Highway  to  market 

.  . 

FARMER  CONSUMER 


This  more  efficient  food  distribution  system  helps  farmers 
and  consumers  alike.  Everybody  benefits  by  the  straightest, 
quickest  possible  road  between  farmer  and  consumer 


SAFEWAY 

New  York  Distribution  Division, 
300  Mercer  St.,  Jersey  City  2,  N.  J. 
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It  Will  Pay  to  Take 
Care  of  the  Swine  Herd 


Sty  JP.  TiScUtttfut 


THE  PRICES  that  have  been  paid 
for  fat  hogs  for  the  past  several 
weeks  should  inspire  pork  producers 
to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  keep 
the  fall  pigs  growing  and  to  give  the 
spring  pigs  an  excellent  start.  Every 
sow  owner  should  feed  and  handle  the 
sow  herd  as  well  as  he  can  in  order  to 
save  a  large  percentage  of  the  pigs 
that  are  born. 

Use  Sanitary  Methods 

Farmers  who  thoroughly  clean, 
scrub,  and  disinfect  the  farrowing 
pens  and  provide  fresh  pastures  for 
the  spring  pigs  will  produce  pork  more 
efficiently  than  those  who  do  not  make 
these  preparations.  Pigs  raised  in  dirty 
quarters  are  almost  sure  to  become 
“wormy”  and  such  pigs  are  not  effi¬ 
cient  feed  converters.  It  is  true  that 
the  veterinarian  can  administer  drugs 
to  remove  these  worms.  This  will  help 
some  but  if  the  pigs  are  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  “wormy,”  it  is  like  “locking  the 
barn  door  after  the  horses  are  stolen.” 
Much  damage  is  done  before  the  round 
worms  develop  to  the  stage  at  which 
they  may  be  removed  by  drugs. 

Prevent  Anemia 

Suckling  pigs  that  are  raised  in  the 
barn  on  concrete  or  wooden  floors  usu¬ 
ally  become  anemic  and  are  said  to 
have  the  “thumps.”  This  condition  does 
not  develop  in  baby  pigs  that  are 
given  access  to  pasture  during  the 
suckling  period.  Anemia  or  “thumps” 
is  a  nutritional  disease  that  is  due  to 
the  lack  of  iron  in  the  diet  of  the  pig. 
It  occurs  when  the  pigs  are  a  few 
weeks  old  and  before  they  eat  much 
grain.  It  can  be  prevented  or  cured,  if 
not  too  far  advanced,  by  swabbing  the 
udder  of  the  sow  daily  with  a  satu¬ 
rated  solution  of  iron  (ferrous)  sulfate. 
This  material  is  available  at  most  drug 
stores.  Just  dissolve  one  pound  of  this 
iron  salt  in  a  quart  or  1  y2  quarts  of 
hot  water.  Many  producers  could  not 
successfully  raise  pigs  in  dry  lot  be¬ 
fore  this  treatment  was  discovered.  It 
is  swabbed  on  the  sow’s  udder  and 
teats,  and  the  pigs  get  the  iron  when 
they  nurse. 

Pig  Brooders 

Electric  pig  brooders  are  real  pig 
savers.  They  are  easy  to  build  and  the 
use  of  a  100-watt  bulb  furnishes 
enough  heat  to  keep  the  pigs  warm. 
When  the  pigs  have  access  to  brood¬ 
ers,  they  are  not  so  apt  to  become 
trampled  or  laid  on  by  the  sow.  When 
electricity  is  not  available,  then  pig 
hovers  of  similar  size  as  the  electric 
brooders  may  be  used.  These  hovers 
conserve  the  body  heat  and  pigs  learn 
to  use  them  early. 

It  is  best  to  castrate  pigs  at  an 


early  age.  If  the  suckling  pigs  are  im¬ 
munized  against  hog  cholera,  it  may 
be  best  to  castrate  at  two  to  four 
weeks  of  age,  to  immunize  against 
cholera  at  six  weeks  of  age,  and  to 
wean  them  when  they  are  eight  weeks 
old. 

If  the  sow  is  a  good  milker  and  a 
good  mother,  and  the  pigs  are  creep- 
fed,  they  should  be  well  developed  at 
weaning  time.  Pigs  will  start  eating 
with  the  sow  at  two  to  three  weeks  of 
age  and  from  this  time  on  should  have 
access  to  their  own  feed  in  a  creep 
until  they  are  weaned.  If  the  sow  is 
self-fed,  the  creep  is  not  needed.  Skim- 
milk,  buttermilk,  crushed  or  rolled 
oats,  cracked  or  whole  corn,  and  meat 
scraps  are  good  feeds  to  place  in  the 
creep.  Good  pigs  should  have  an  av¬ 
erage  weaning  weight  of  35  to  40  or 
more  pounds  at  eight  weeks  of  age. 

Tli©  Two  Litter  System 

It  pays  to  raise  two  litters  a  year 
from  as  many  sows  as  possible,  but 
fall  litters  born  after  September  15  are 
not  so  good  as  earlier  farrowed  pigs. 
Nearly  all  sows  will  breed  about  three 
to  five  days  after  the  pigs  are  weaned. 
Some  sows  that  are  well  fed  will  come 
in  heat  when  nursing  six-weeks-old 
pigs.  Other  sows  will  come  in  heat  and 
breed  at  this  time  if  the  pigs  are  kept 
away  from  them  at  night  for  several 
days.  This  makes  it  possible  to  raise 
early  fall  pigs  from  some  sows  that 
do  not  farrow  until  the  middle  of 
March  or  slightly  later. 

Pork  production  is  not  difficult,  but 
the  most  successful  producers  know 
that  it  pays  to  pay  attention  to  the 
details.  Though  many  of  these  details 
may  seem  unimportant,  attention  to  all 
of  them  will  help  toward  making  pork 
production  profitable. 

—  a.a.  — 

EMPIRE  CO-OP  BUYS 
SALE  FACILITIES 

The  Empire  Livestock  Marketing 
Cooperative,  Inc.,  purchased  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Bath  Livestock  Sale  in  Steu¬ 
ben  County,  New  York,  and  took  pos¬ 
session  on  March  29.  The  Bath  Sale 
has  been  operated  since  1942  by  J. 
Madsen.  No  change  in  policy  or  per¬ 
sonnel  is  planned,  and  Mr.  Fred  Schill¬ 
ing  will  continue  as  manager. 

The  Empire  Livestock  Marketing 
Cooperative  was  formed  about  a  year 
ago  by  five  New  York  State  farmior- 
ganizations  for  the  purpose  of  provid¬ 
ing  a  dependable  livestock  marketing 
system  for  all  farmers  in  the  State. 
Since  January  1  it  has  been  operating 
a  market  in  Argyle,  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty,  under  a  lease  and  the  Bath  Sale  will 
be  the  second  link  in  the  chain. 


It  9oes  without  saying  that  clean  quarters  are  best  for  suckling  pigs 


Gulflube.  too, 
gives  you 


Yes,  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  has  3  times 
the  film  strength  necessary  to  take  the 
heaviest  bearing  pressures  your  car, 
truck,  or  tractor  builds  up. 

That  means: 

£  Extra  protection  for  bearings,  pis- 
*  *tons,  cylinder  walls,  and  other 
vital  engine  parts  at  all  speeds,  under 
all  load  conditions. 


You'll  need  less  oil  between 
*  changes  because  Gulflube  stands 
up  under  engine  heat  and  pressure, 
doesn’t  waste  away! 

Gulflube  i3  made  by  the  Multi-sol 
process,  a  modern  refining  method  that 
removes  more  carbon-  and  sludge-form¬ 
ing  elements. 

Get  triple-protection  Gulflube  from 
your  Good  Gulf  man  today. 


Afraid  of 
moth 
damage? 


FREE 


Complete 
60-page 
Tractor  Guide! 


Gulf’s  Farm  Tractor  Guide  will  save 
you  repair  bills,  help  you  get  more  out 
of  your  tractor  at  less  cost. 

Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  today 
for  your  FREE  copy.  There’s  abso¬ 
lutely  no  obligation. 


Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Room  3800 
Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  Gulf  FREE  Farm  Tractor 
Guide. 


Then  get  Gulf 

Trak,  the  new  In¬ 
sect  Surficide,  with 
6%  DDT. 


One  spraying  of  Trak,  as  di¬ 
rected,  when  you  put  your  woolens 
away  will  protect  against  moth 
damage  for  up  to  6  months. 


Trak  kills  adult  moths,  moth 
worms,  and  moth  eggs.  Get  Trak 
now  at  your  favorite  store. 


FARM 

AIDS 


Nam* _ _ 

Addrtts _ 

City - Stat*. 


I  hav*  a. 


.tractor. 


■ 


DAIRY  COWS  produce  better  if  drinking  water  is  cool  in  summer,  warm 
in  winter.  Place  their  storage  tank  in  the  haymow.  A  cover  of  hay  gives 
insulation  that’s  economical  —  and  will  up  your  profits.  The  same  goes  for 
longer  service,  150-Hour  Veedol  in  your  tractor. 


FEEDING  HOURS  and 

methods  are  subjects 
farmers  disagree  on  — 
but  they  do  agree  that 
a  hen’s  a  creature  of 
habit... so  it’s  profitable 
to  set  and  keep  a  daily 
routine.  There’s  agree¬ 
ment, too, that  150  hours 
of  service  make  Veedol 
more  profitable  than 
60-70  hour  tractor  oils. 


V  4 


TO  HELP  GUARD  a  large  range  of  turkeys  from 
night  attacks  by  havoc-raising  wild  animals,  set  out 
ordinary  yellow  flares— the  same  type  commonly 
carried  by  truckers.  Rabbits,  which  can  often  cause  a 
turkey  stampede,  don’t  like  the  glary  light  either. 


Available 
in  5  gallon 
pails,  15, 
30  and  55 
gallon  drums 


' A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 


SAVES 

SAVES 

SAVES 

SAVES 


FUEL  by  reducing  power  biow-by. 

TIME  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

REPAIRS  through  greater  heat-and-wear  resistance. 

OIL  —  good  for  150  hours  between  changes  in  gasoline- 
fueled  tractors;  cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors 
TRACTORS  —■assures  long,  economical  service. 


Now  at  Tydol  F/ying-A-Dea!ers 

FEDERAL  TIRES 

"GOOD... for  a  long  safe  rid*" 


SAVES 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 
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^PENNSYLVANIA 

AT  ITS  FINEST 

// Af/'i 

Your  Farm  is  a  Factory . .  • 


and  the  QuonaSt*  40 


IS  A  MODERN  PRODUCTION  TOOL 


QUONSET  20 


20'  wide;  length  as  desired,  in  12'  sections.  Walk 
door,  two  windows  and  ventilating  louvers  in  end 
walls.  Extra  windows  in  side  walls  if  needed. 


QUONSET  24 

24'  wide:  length  as  desired,  in  12'  sections.  Each 
section  on  flat  side  can  be  equipped  with  big  roller 
door,  solid  panel  or  open  front.  Very  adaptable. 


When  you  buy  a  farm  building  or  farm  equipment,  you  buy  it  because 
it  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in  increased  farm  production  and  profits. 

You’re  investing  money  to  make  money. 

We  want  to  point  out  that  the  Quonset  40  is  the  most  modern,  efficient 
production  tool  you  can  buy,  when  it  comes  to  farm  buildings.  It  is  a 
scientific  development,  employing  the  latest  construction  methods, 
materials^and  design.  Your  dollar  goes  farther,  gets  more  results,  because 
of  the  practical  advantages  this  better  building  provides. 

Let’s  see  what  the  Quonset  40  has  to  offer: 

Better  Use  of  Space 

The  clear-span,  arch-rib  interior  permits  the  most  efficient  use 
of  space.  You  can  take  full  advantage  of  step-saving,  time-saving 
equipment  and  arrangements  inside. 

Lower  Upkeep  Costs 

Framed  with  steel  and  covered  with  steel,  the  Quonset  40  is 
stronger,  sturdier,  easier  to  keep  in  good  repair.  Steel  construc¬ 
tion  makes  it  rot-proof,  termite-proof  .  .  .  fire-resistant  and 
rodent-resistant  .  .  .  more  permanent  all  the  way  round. 

Adaptability  to  Many  Uses 

The  simplicity  of  Stran-Steel  construction  makes  the  Quonset  40 
easily  adaptable  to  many  uses.  Extra  windows  and  doors  can  be 
provided.  Insulation  can  be  applied  economically  and  efficiently. 
Partitions  can  be  added.  And  when  more  space  is  required,  the 
Quonset  40  can  be  extended  by  adding  20-foot  sections. 

Find  out  how  well  the  Quonset  40  can  meet  your  farm  building  require¬ 
ments  to  increase  farm  production.  See  your  Quonset  dealer  today,  or 
write  direct  if  you  do  not  know  your  dealer’s  name  and  location. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  6  •  Penobscot  Building  •  Detroit  26,  Michigan 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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NOTE- 

STAU  LENGTHS  WILL  VARY 
FROM  4l6’TO  S^’ACCORO* 
ING  TO  BR.EED  OF  CATTLE. 
WIOTH  OF  LITTER  ANOFEED 
ALLEYS  ARE  VARIED  TO  CON¬ 
FORM  TO  STALL  LENGTHS. 


Building  a  Dairy  Barn  Floor 


barns  32,  34  and  36  ft.  wide,  both  face  in  and  face 
out  arrangement.  A  stall  length  of  4  ft.  8  in.  is  shown. 
Width  of  feed  or  litter  alley  is  changed  when  stall 
lengths  are  more  or  less  than  4  ft.  8  in. 


ANEW  concrete  floor  for  the  dairy  stable  is 
a  much  needed  improvement  on  many  farms. 
Planning  the  interior  arrangement  of  the 
barn  and  the  sequence  of  placing  the  fresh 
concrete  to  make  most  efficient  use  of  labor  and 
forms  is  an  important  part  of  the  job. 

In  the  accompanying  cuts  we  show  you  the  prin¬ 
cipal  steps  in  building  the  floor,  a  series  of  floor 
cross  sections  with  cows  facing  in  and  out,  and  a 
cross  section  showing  necessary  stall  dimensions 
and  floor  thickness. 

In  getting  ready  to  start  construction,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  steps  should  be  taken: 

Dimensions  in  Fig.  1  are  those  commonly  used 
in  laying  out  dairy  barn  floors  of  different  widths 
and  with  cows  facing  in  or  facing  out.  Other  cow 
stall  dimensions  are  given  in  Fig.  2. 

1.  Remove  all  old  flooring,  manure,  soft  earth 
or  other  debris  from  floor  site,  then  drive  stakes 
about  10  ft.  apart  each  way  over  entire  floor  area. 

2.  Mark  off  level  lines  on  these  stakes,  level 
marks  to  be  at  the  same  elevation  as  door  sills. 

3.  Where  drainage  under  the  floor  is  poor,  place 
lines  of  drain  tile  leading  to  a  suitable  outlet.  Or¬ 
dinarily,  lines  of  4-in.  tile  spaced  not  more  than  20 
ft.  apart  sloped  1  in.  in  25  ft.  will  be  satisfactory. 

4.  Remove  earth,  or  fill  in  low  places,  as  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  the  entire  area  to  an  elevation  of 
about  5  in.  below  the  level  line  marked  on  the 
stakes. 

5.  Drive  stakes  to  locate  manger  curb,  edges  of 
stall  platform,  litter  alley,  feed  alley,  etc.  Choose 
these  dimensions  from  Fig.  1  to  fit  your  require¬ 
ments. 

6.  On  remodeling  jobs,  posts  which  support  loft  or 
ceiling  are  now  located,  and  concrete  placed  for  post 
footings.  Footings  are  usually  about  2  y2  ft.  square 
and  1  ft.  thick. 

7.  Stakes  showing  location  of  manger  curb,  edges 
of  stalls,  etc.,  should  now  be  marked  to  show  top  of 
curb,  top  of  floor,  top  of  manger,  etc. 

8.  At  this  point,  marked  stakes  should  show  just 
how  high  the  finished  surface  of  floor,  stalls,  man¬ 
gers,  etc.,  will  be  above  the  earth  base.  Since  the 
concrete  floors  are  to  be  5  in.  thick,  the  earth  base 
should  now  be  brought  to  within  5  in.  of  marks  on 
stakes  which  show  elevations  of  finished  concrete, 
9.  Before  any  concrete  is  placed,  again  check  the 
arrangement  of  stalls,  etc. 

10.  Principal  steps  in  construction  from  this 
point  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.  Use  a  stiff  mix  in 
building  mangers  so  that  they  may  be  shaped  to 
the  proper  curve.  E<jges  and  corners  of  all  con¬ 
crete  work  should  be  well  rounded.  Companies  sell¬ 


ing  stall  equipment  usually  furnish  metal  templets 
to  aid  in  shaping  the  manger.  Manger  troughs  and 
gutters  are  sloped  about  1  in.  in  25  ft.  to  provide 
drainage  when  cleaning. 

MIXING  THE  FRESH  CONCRETE 

The  concrete  mix  for  stable  floors  should  contain 
5  gal.  of  water  per  sack  of  cement  when  using  damp 
sand,  and  the  sand  and  crushed  stone  should  be 
added  to  this  cement- water  paste  in  the  ratio  of  2% 
parts  of  sand  to  3  parts  crushed  stone.  The  crushed 
stone  or  pebbles  should  not  exceed  1M:”  in  size  and 
should  be  well  graded  from  to  l1/^”  to  produce 
a  good  dense  concrete.  Washed  sand  and  gravel  (or 
crushed  stone)  is  preferred  to  bank  run  material 
because  it  usually  produces  a  stronger,  more  econ¬ 
omical  concrete.  Bank  run  material  which  is  known 
to  make  good  concrete  may  be  used. 

Ready-mixed  concrete  is  available  in  many  lo¬ 
calities  and  is  usually  economical  if  labor  must  be 
hired  for  farm  mixing. 

If  the  concrete  is  mixed  on  the  farm,  a  power 
mixer  is  a  practical  necessity  for  a  job  of  this 
size.  These  can  be  purchased,  or  rented  locally.  In 
either  case  make  sure  the  mixing  drum  is  leak  proof. 

The  capacity  of  the  mixer  should  be  determined, 
and  as  most  small  farm  mixers  will  handle  a  half¬ 
sack  batch  it  should  be  started  and  2  y2  gal-  of 
water  placed  in  it.  214  shovels  of  sand  and  3  of 
crushed  stone  should  then  be  added  to  provide 
enough  abrasive  action  to  keep  the  cement  from 
clogging  under  the  paddles  of  the  mixer.  y2  sack 
of  cement  may  then  be  added.  This  will  produce 
a  mix  which  is  too  fluid  and  sloppy  for  good  con¬ 
crete,  so  you  may  continue  to  add  214  shovels  of 
sand  and  three  of  crushed  stone  until  the  mix  is 
just  quaky  and  workable  when  dumped  into  the 
wheelbarrow.  The  mixer  should  run  3  minutes  for 
each  batch. 

If  the  sand  and  gravel  are  of  good  quality  and 
the  resulting  concrete  is  properly  placed  and  cured, 
the  above  method  of  proportioning  and  mixing  will 
insure  a  strong,  dense  and  durable  concrete. 

PLACING,  FINISHING  AND  CURING 

A  rather  stiff  mix  is  desirable  as  it  comes  from 
the  mixer  for  2  principal  reasons: 

1.  The  stiff  mix  uses  the  maximum  amount  of 
sand  and  gravel  that  our  water-cement  paste  of  5 
gal.  of  water  per  sack  of  cement  will  stick  together. 
It  is  therefore  most  economical. 

2.  Transporting  a  stiff  mix  by  wheelbarrow  from 
the  mixer  to  the  forms  will  result  in  less  separation 
of  fine  and  coarse  materials.  If  any  separation  is 
noticed  in  transportation,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
re-mixed  in  the  wheelbarrow. 

All  forms  should  be  well 
staked  and  braced  and  the 
fresh  concrete  should  be 
well  spaded  as  soon  as 
placed  in  them  to  remove 
air  pockets.  Oiling  the 
forms  before  placing  the 
concrete  facilitates  form 
removal  and  preserves  the 
wood  for  future  use. 
Forms  may  be  removed 
as  soon  as  the  concrete 
sets  enough  to  hold  its 
shape. 

To  assure  safe,  skid- 
proof  floors,  litter  alleys, 
stall  platforms  and  cross- 
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Figure  2 — Section  through  dairy  barn  floor  showing  typical  construc¬ 
tion  of  feed  ailey,  manger,  curb,  stall  platform,  gutter  and  litter  alley 
with  cows  facing  out.  Plan  may  be  reversed  so  that  cows  will  face  in. 


walks  should  be  finished  with  a  wood  float  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  even,  yet  gritty,  non-skid  surface.  Better 
foothold  may  be  secured,  if  desired,  by  drawing  a 
stiff  broom  across  the  partly  hardened  concrete. 
Mangers  and  feed  alleys  are  usually  finished  with 
a  steel  trowel  to  make  a  smooth,  dense  surface 
which  is  more  easily  cleaned.  The  gutters  should 
also  be  troweled  smooth  for  easy  and  thorough 
cleaning. 

Fresh  concrete  should  be  kept  damp  by  covering 
with  wet  bags,  sand,  or  straw  and  keeping  wet  for 
5  days  after  placing.  The  covering  may  then  be 
removed  and  the  floor  put  into  service. 


Figure  3  HOW  TO  BUILD  THE  FLOOR 
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Today— more  than  ever  before— 

Chevrolet  alone  brings  you 

BIG-CAR  QUALITY  AT  LOWEST  COST 


/ CHEVROLET / 


This  newest  Chevrolet  is  even  bigger-looking, 
even  better-looking.  ...  It  gives  Big-Car  per¬ 
formance,  Big-Car  comfort,  Big-Car  depend¬ 
ability.  .  .  .  And  it  alone  offers  you  this  Big- 
Car  quality  at  lowest  prices,  together  with  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  in  gas,  oil  and  upkeep! 

For  dependable,  day-after-day  service  around  the 
farm— or  for  those  occasional  trips  away  from  home 
—there’s  nothing  like  this  newest  Chevrolet,  bring¬ 
ing  you  the  new  high  standard  of  BIG-CAR  QUALITY 
AT  LOWEST  COST ! 

You’ll  notice  at  once  that  this  new  Chevrolet  for 
1947  is  even  bigger-looking,  even  better-looking,  even 
more  beautiful  and  desirable  in  every  way,  than  any 


Chevrolet  of  the  past.  Moreover,  you’ll  find  it  offers 
the  finest  combination  of  all  good  things,  including 
economy,  of  any  car  in  its  price  range. 

It  alone  brings  you  the  Big-Car  styling  of  a  Body 
by  Fisher  .  .  .  the  Big-Car  performance  and  depend¬ 
ability  of  a  Valve-in-Head  Thrift- Master  Engine  .  .  . 
the  combined  Big-Car  comfort  and  Big-Car  safety  of 
the  Unitized  Knee-Action  Ride  and  Positive-Action 
Hydraulic  Brakes— all  at  lowest  cost. 

And  remember,  you  get  these  exclusive  motoring 
advantages  in  the  newest  Chevrolet  at  substantial 
savings.  For  Chevrolet  has  the  lowest-priced  line  in 
its  field.  And  Chevrolet  saves  you  money  on  gas,  oil 
and  upkeep  as  well. 

Choose  the  car  that  so  many  wise  farm  owners 
everywhere  are  choosing.  .  .  .  Choose  the  newest 
Chevrolet  for  BIG-CAR  QUALITY  AT  LOWEST  COST! 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation,  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 

7%eAfeu/est  CHEVROLET 
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11  Announces  Details  of 
$20,000,000  Price  Reductions 


Details  of  the  recently  announced  International 
Harvester  policy  of  making  price  reductions 
to  save  users  of  our  products  approximately 
$20,000,000  a  year  have  now  been  worked  out. 

We  have  reduced  prices  on  163  models.  These 
cover  12  basic  models  of  farm  tractors,  123 
basic  models  of  farm  machines,  16  basic  models 
of  industrial  tractors  and  engines,  and  12  mod¬ 
els  of  motor  trucks,  as  well  as  certain  motor 
truck  attachments.  The  new  lower  prices  are 
effective  as  of  March  10,  1947. 

These  reductions  were  made  not  because  of 
any  decline  in  demand,  but  because  we  believe 
nothing  is  more  important  to  this  country  than 
to  lower  the  prices  of  the  goods  people  buy. 

While  prices  have  not  been  changed  on  all 
products,  we  have  made  reductions  wherever 
possible,  in  the  amounts  possible.  Prices  of 
many  of  our  most  popular  products  have  been 
substantially  lowered. 

Altogether,  more  than  half  of  the  company’s 
customers  will  be  benefited  by  the  reductions, 
which  range  from  1  %  to  23.8  %  and  from  $2.50 
to  $300  per  item,  based  on  list  prices,  F.O.B. 
Chicago. 

Since  the  people  have  demanded  that  the 
government  withdraw  from  price  control  in 
peacetime,  the  responsibility  to  keep  prices  in 
check  is  back  where  it  should  be — in  the  hands 
of  business  and  industry.  The  business  outlook 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  move  toward  the 
goal  of  lower  prices,  and  we  have  felt  a  duty 
to  act  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Our  ability  to  maintain  these  lower  prices 
will  depend  on  the  supply  and  price  of  materials 
we  buy  from  others  and  on  uninterrupted  pro¬ 
duction  at  reasonable  wage  levels. 

The  prices  listed  here  carry  out  our  an¬ 
nounced  policy  that  “Any  price  is  too  high  if 
it  can  be  reduced.” 

25  More  Types  of  Products 

Plows — 52  models  reduced  from  $9.00  to  $20.00 
(3%  to  10.7%). 

Cultivators— 13  basic  models  reduced  $5.00  to  $10.00 
(4.5%  to  7.4%). 

Listers  and  Middlebusters— 7  models  reduced  $5.00  in 
each  case  (2.8%  to  4%). 

Corn  Planters — 4  basic  models  reduced  $5.00  in  each 
case  (3%  to  4.8%). 

Grain  Drills— 11  models  reduced  $14.25  to  $20.00 
(4.4%  to  6.3%). 

Mowers — 2  basic  models  reduced  $4.00  and  $11.50 
(2.5%  and  5%). 

Sweep  Rake — 1  model  reduced  $5.00  (5.5%). 

Pickup  Hay  Baler— 1  model  reduced  $75.00  (4.1%). 

Self-Propelled  Combine— 1  basic  model  reduced  $122.50 
(3.4%). 

INTERNATIONAL 
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FARM  tractors 

12  Models 

Reduced  $10  to  $134  (up  to  10.6%) 


MOTOR  TRUCKS 

12  Models 

Reduced  $50  to  $300  (1.9%  to  3.6%) 


FARM  MACHINES 

123  Models 

Reduced  $2.50  to  $122.50 
(1.9%  to  23.8%) 


INDUSTRIAL  TRACTORS 

(Crawler)— 4  Models 

Reduced  $35  to  $50  (1.0%  to  1.6%) 


mm 


Ensilage  Cutters — 3  models  reduced  $22.75  in  each 
case  (4.8%  to  7.1%). 

Ensilage  Harvester — 1  model  reduced  $33.75  (3.9%). 
Hammer  Mills — 2  models  reduced  $5.00  in  each  case 
(1.9%  and  3%). 

Lime  Spreader — 1  basic  model  reduced  $2.50  (4.  9%). 
Power  Loader — 1  model  reduced  $25.50  (8.9%). 

Manure  Spreader — 1  model  reduced  $13.00  (3.5%).  * 
Milker  Units — 2  models  reduced  $12.00  and  $17.00 
(14.4%  and  18.4%). 

Milker  Vacuum  Pumps — 2  models  reduced  $17.00  in  each 
case  (11.5%  and  19.6%). 

Portable  Milker  Vacuum  Pumps — 2  models  reduced  $17.00 
in  each  case  (11.3%  and  11.7%). 

Stainless  Steel  Milker  Pails — 2  models  reduced  $5.00  and 
$10.00  (18.5%  and  23.8%). 

Cream  Separators — 4  models  reduced  $13.25  in  each 
case  (8%  to  10.4%). 

Tr  ctor  Trailer — 1  basic  model  reduced  $12.75  (5.5%). 
Milk  Coolers — 5  models  reduced  $8.00  to  $18.00  (1.9% 
to  4.3%). 

Industrial  Tractors  (Wheel) — 4  basic  models  reduced 
$19.00  to  $56.00  (1%  to  3.4*%). 

Industrial  Power  Units — 8  models  reduced  from  $10.00 
to  $150.00  (2.3%  to  11-4%). 

Motor  Truck  Attachments — 7  items  reduced  from  $6.25 
to  $268.00,  including  a  change  in  specifications  on 
two  items. 


Any  Poce  is  tob°e 

vfr  «  *  canle. 


^Yuppcl 


HARVESTER 


SAY 


that  you  saw  the 
product  advertised  in 

American  Agriculturist 

when  calling  on  your  local  dealer 


Coming  to  - . . 

PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for  $*300 

HOTEL  Radies  in  Every  Room, 

PHILADELPHIAN 

39lh  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Ottawa  Log  Saw 


EAST  TO  COT 


GET  FUEL  FAST  _ ■ 

Wood  is  bringrinj?  the  highest  prices  ener  known.  There  is  *  big 
demand  everywhere.  Use  an  OTTAWA  Log  Saw,  easily  operated. 
Fells  trees,  saws  limbs.  Turn  your  wood  lot  into  money. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  1631  Wood  street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS 


Potato  Growing  for  the 
Small  Producer 

By  E.  V.  HARDENBURG 

THE  U.  S.  CENSUS  of  1945  indicates 
a  continued  trend  toward  fewer 
potato  growers  and  more  acres  of  po¬ 
tatoes  per  farm  in  New  York  State. 
Only  11  counties  showed  an  increase  in 
number  of  farms  growing  potatoes  for 
sale,  while  19  counties  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  in  acreage  over  that  of  the  1940 
census.  The  number  of  farms  growing 
potatoes  decreased  by  nearly  24  per 
cent  while  the  acreage  actually  in¬ 
creased  about  one  and  one-half  per 
cent. 

New  York  is  still  primarily  a  dairy 
state  in  which  thousands  of  dairymen 
grow  a  few  potatoes  for  sale  as  well 
as  for  home  use.  Many  of  these  grow¬ 
ers  do  not  have  good  potato  soil  and 
are  handicapped  by  lack  of  laborsaving 
machinery.  The  grower  of  less  than  5 
acres  of  potatoes  often  finds  it  im¬ 
practical  to  follow  some  of  the  prac¬ 
tices  recommended  for  the  large  com¬ 
mercial  grower.  It,  therefore,  seems  de¬ 
sirable  to  outline  briefly  a  program 
which  the  small  grower  with  limited 
facilities  can  follow. 

Choice  of  Field 

If  good  soil  is  limited,  it  may  be 
well  to  restrict  potatoes  to  the  best 
available,  even  though  it  means  a  short 
rotation.  A  good  potato  soil  is  well 
drained  and  friable  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  eight  inches.  Heavy,  wet  soils 
should  be  avoided.  Soils  which  test 
pH  5.0  to  5.5  are  usually  sufficiently 
acid  to  give  no  trouble  with  potato 
scab  unless  fresh  stable  or  strawy 
manure  is  applied  just  before  planting. 
Soils  which  tend  to  be  too  heavy  can 
be  improved  by  plowing  under  green- 
manure  crops,  such  as  rye,  annual  rye 
grass,  clover,  soybeans,  sowed-corn, 
and  Japanese  or  German  millet. 

In  choosing  the  potato  field,  one 
should  aim  to  avoid  wire-worms  and 
grubs  which  may  be  present  in  old 
wornout  meadow  and  pasture  sods. 
Fields  which  were  bare  during  May 
and  June  or  in  some  cultivated  crop 
the  year  previous  are  least  likely  to 
be  infested.  Since  1947  is  a  grub  year 
in  areas  where  grubs  give  trouble,  it 
is  especially  important  to  avoid  fields 
which  were  in  old  sod  during  the  spring 
of  1946. 

Varieties 

For  most  situations  in  Western  and 
Central  New  York,  varieties  such  as 
Rural,  Katahdin,  Ontario,  Erie,  Virgil, 
Placid,  and  Sebago  are  recommended 
for  the  main  or  late  crop;  Chippewa 
and  Chenango  for  early.  In  Northern 
New  York  and  wherever  the  elevation 
is  high  or  the  soil  loamy  and  friable, 
such  varieties  as  Green  Mountain, 
Houma,  and  Mohawk  may  be  planted 
for  the  main  crop,  if  good  spraying  is 
practiced;  Cobbler,  Chippewa,  or 
Warba  for  early.  The  earlier  varieties 
generally  mature  early  enough  to  es¬ 
cape  late  blight  even  though  they  are 
not  at  all  resistant  to  the  disease.  Vir¬ 
gil,  Placid  and  Sebago  are  especially 
recommended  for  the  small  grower 
who  is  not  equipped  to  do  a  thorough 
job  of  spraying.  Sebago  is  resistant 
while  Virgil  and  Placid  mature  earlier 
and  are  immune  to  blight.  Ontario  is 
recommended  where  scab  is  a  problem, 
as  it  is  very  resistant  t®  this  disease. 

Fertilizing 

For  the  heavier  soils  without  man¬ 
ure,  apply  about  1500  pounds  per  acre 
of  5-10-5  or  6-12-6  fertilizer.  If  heavy 
applications  of  manure  are  made  on 
such  soils,  use  approximately  1000 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  4-12-4  fertilize1 
On  the  lighter  soils,  5-10-10  or  4-8-12 
mixtures  are  advised.  Broadcasting 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 


“They’re  knocking  themselves  out 

swishing  at  bugs/’ 


“Maybe  you  need  DDT/’ 

said  the  County  Agent. 


said  Vic  Close. 


List  summer  it  seemed  to  Vic  Close  that  he  and 
I  his  cows  spent  most  of  their  time  fighting  flies. 

He  did  his  best  to  keep  flies  off  his  cows  with  a 
contact  livestock  spray.  That  helped  a  lot  at  milking 
time.  But  every  time  he  brought  them  in  from  pas¬ 
ture,  he  found  the  barn  as  full  of  flies  as  ever. 

“I  believe  this  is  the  worst  fly  season  I’ve  ever 
seen,”  Vic  told  the  County  Agricultural  Agent  one 
nigh t  when  he  came  by  at  chore  time.  “I’m  sure 
they’re  hurting  my  production,  besides  being  a  blamed 
nuisance.” 

“I  suggest  that  you  give  the  inside  of  your  milk¬ 
ing  room  a  thorough  spraying  with  DDT,”  said  the 
County  Agent.  “The  insecticide  people  up  at  State 
College  haven’t  finished  their  DDT  research  yet,  hut 
they  do  know  that  it’s  the  best  thing  that’s  come 
along  to  control  flies  inside  the  barn.” 


Then  he  went  on  to  tell  Vic  that  a  DDT  powder, 
mixed  with  w  ater  and  sprayed  thoroughly  on  walls, 
ceiling,  and  floor,  killed  flies  lighting  on  it  for  weeks, 
even  months. 

“Just  he  careful,”  he  said,  “not  to  spray  it  in  the 
feed  trough  or  on  the  feed.  And  I  think  you’ll  have 
a  lot  fewer  disease-carrying  insects  to  bother  with.” 

Next  morning  Vic  got  the  DDT  powder  w  hen  he 
took  the  milk  to  town.  He  mixed  it  according  to 
directions  on  the  package  and  gave  his  milking  room 
a  good  soaking,  using  his  w  hitewash  spray  rig. 

He  still  had  flies  at  milking  time  that  night.  But 
at  least  they  weren’t  so  thick  that  he  could  stir  them 
with  a  stick,  as  they  had  been.  By  the  end  of  the 
w  eek  there  were  fewer  flies  in  his  milking  room  than 
he’d  ever  seen  in  the  summertime.  And  it  stayed  that 


way  until  fly  season  was  over. 

“You  sure  get  long-lasting  results  when  you  use 
DDT  in  a  barn,  all  light,”  the  County  Agent  said 
when  Vic  told  him  that  one  spraying  had  controlled 
flies  for  the  whole  season. 

“And  y6u  always  get  long-lasting  results  when  you 

The  Modern  Farm 


follow  the  advice  of  the  County  Agent,”  said  Vic  Close.  | 

All  over  the  country,  farmers  are  getting  help  from 
their  County  Agents  that  makes  farming  better  and 
easier. 

Another  thing  that  good  farmers  are  doing  to  farm 
better  and  easier  is  to  make  full  use  of  electricity.J 

is  an  Electrical  Farm! 


Electricity  on  the  farm  can  make  life  more  pleasant  and  work  easier. 

If  you  don’t  have  electricity,  get  in  touch  with  the  electric  service  supplier  in  your  area. 

If  you  already  have  electricity,  get  your  full  value  out  of  it  by  making  it  do  more 
jobs  for  you. 

To  help  build  up  modern  farms  electrically  continues  to  be  the  full-time  job  of  a 
staff  of  farm  specialists  in  the  General  Electric  Farm  Industry  Division. 


What’s  the  most  important  use  for  electricity  on  your  farm? 


V  <■  believe  that  pumping  w  ater  is  without  a  doubt  the 
most  important,  single  job  that  electricity  can  do  for  you. 

For  only  2  or  3  cents  a  day,  here's  what  an  automatic 
electric  water  system,  will  bring  you  and  your  family: 


1 .  Plenty  of  water  in  the  house 


Health  authorities  say  that  in¬ 
stalling  running  water  promotes 
healthful  living  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  single  farm  im¬ 
provement.  And  think  of  the  work 
that  running  water  will  save  you 
and  your  family ! 


2.  Plenty  of  water  for  the  farm  factory 

W ater  piped  to  the  barn  provides 
animals  with  all  the  water  they 
need  for  maximum  milk  or  meat 
production.  Hose  outlets  speed 
cleaning.  Hot  and  cold  water  in 
the  milkhouse  makes  it  easy  to 
keep  utensils  clean. 


3.  Plenty  of  water  in  the  barnyard 


Running  water  in  the  feed  lot 
speeds  growth  of  cattle,  pigs, 
sheep.  Even  in  the  coldest  weath¬ 
er,  electric  stock  waterers  and 
stock  tank  de-icers  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  stock  to  get  plenty  of 
water  at  all  times. 


4.  Plenty  of  water  in  the  poultry  house 

Automatic  drinking  fountains  in¬ 
crease  egg  and  meat  production, 
make  watering  chickens  an  easy 
job.  Running  water  helps  you 
with  whitewashing,  cleaning, 
spraying — all  essential  to  your 
flock’s  health  and  vigor. 


When  you  install  your  farm  water  system,  change  or  en¬ 
large  the  one  you  now  have,  insist  on  an  electric  pressure 
system.  It  provides  plenty  of  water  automatically  at  low 


MORE  POWER  TO  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 


GENERAL  (®  ELECTRIC 


5.  Plenty  of  water  for  the  family  garden 

Even  in  sections  with  60  inches 
or  more  rainfall  annually,  water¬ 
ing  the  family  garden  during  dry 
spells  often  accounts  for  100  per 
cent  or  better  increase  in  yield. 
And  you  get  better  vegetables  and 
small  fruit. 


6.  Plenty  of  water  for  fire  protection 

Most  farm  fires  start  small.  And^ 
if  you  have  hoses  to  reach  all^ 
buildings,  you  can  usually  put 
them  out  before  they  get  going.^ 
Plenty  of  water  under  pressure  is 
the  best  protection  you  can  have 
against  fires. 


cost  from  deep  or  shallow  well,  lake,  or  stream. 

And  be  sure  the  pump  is  driven  by  a  General  Electric 
motor,  with  General  Electric  automatic  control.  The 
General  Electric  monogram  is  your  assurance  of  long 
life  and  trouble-free  service. 

General  Electric  Company ,  Farm  Industry  Division , 
Schenectady  .5,  JV.  V. 
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•  Perfect  application  — puts  the  right 
amount  in  the  right  places— no  waste. 

•  Long  reach — keeps  dust  away  from  face. 
No  stooping,  no  stretching. 

•  Rotating  nozzle— lets  users  dust  up, 
down,  sidewise. 

•  Easier  to  operate — smooth,  lazy  stroke 
does  the  job. 

■  Easier  to  fill  —  wide  mouth,  .arge  cap 
with  built-in  scoop. 

•  Holds  more— extra  capacity— less  refilling. 


Your  powder  insecticide  goes 
farther  and  works  better,  when 
applied  with  a  new,  scientific 
Hudson  Admiral  Duster.  It’s  the 
easy,  efficient,  economical  way . .  . 
the  right  way ! 

Whatever  dust  insecticide  you 
use,  the  Admiral  gives  it  most 
killing  power.  That’s  because  the 
Admiral  Duster’s  extra  reach,  direc¬ 
tional  nozzle  and  perfect  control 
makes  it  easy  to  put  the  right 
mmount  in  the  right  places  for  the 
right  results .  Give  your  dust  a 
chance  to  kill  and  bugs  will  have  no 
chance  to  live.  Insist  on  a  Hudson 
Admiral  Duster  at  your  dealer- 
available  today. 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Chicago  11,  Illinois 
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SPRAYERS  AND  OUSTERS 
HAYTOOLS  AND  BARN  EQUIPMENT  I 

LIVESTOCK  EQUIPMENT  J 

FARM  VENTILATION  EQUIPMENT  • 

POULTRY  EQUIPMENT  : 

. . . 
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FLAME  GUN 

KILLS 

All 

Weeds 

^  % 

AEROIL  _ 1 

PRODUCTS? 


30"  x  3"  2000T. 
FLAME  DOES  IT! 


Kills  stalks,  seeds  4  roots 
and  destroys  insects  at  same 
.time.  Over  600.030  in-  use. 
Endorsed  by  leading  Agri. 
Authorities.  Dtsiniects  Poult¬ 
ry  House  4-  'Barns.  Cracks 
rocks  4  bums  out  stumps. 
Mfg.  ships  at  once.  No.  99 
includes  All  Steel  WELDED 
4  gal.  tank,  7  it.  oil  resist, 
hose,  and  seamless  steel  re¬ 
movable  cofl  burner.  Ready 
to  fill  with  kerosene  4  use. 
Nothing  else  to  buy  .^Guar¬ 
anteed  for  one  lull' 
year.  Free  Bullet! 
on  request. 

5722  Park  Ave. 

West  New  York,  N 


ONION  PLANTS — Choice  Select  Yellow  or  Whito 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily 
until  June.  300,  $1.15;  500,  $1.50;  1,000,  $2.50; 

3,000,  $4.25;  6,000,  $7.50,  prepaid.  Send  check  with 
nidsr.  Give  both  mail  and  express  address. 

AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY 
80X  313  AUSTIN.  TEXAS 


New  Ways  to  Kill  W  eeds 


THE  ANNUAL  weed  bill  of  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  is  variously  estimated, 
one  figure  being  3  billion  dollars. 
Whether  that  figure  is  too  high  or  too 
low,  no  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that 
weeds  are  costing  a  staggering  amount 
every  year. 

Following  a  long  period  when  farm¬ 
ers  followed  available  weed  control 
methods  that  were  helpful  but  did  not 
solve  the  problem,  several  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  or  developments  give  great 
promise  of  being  a  tremendous  help  in 
this  age-old  fight.  For  years,  about  all 
a  farmer  had  to  rely  upon  was  buying 
weed-free  seed  and  cultivation  of  row 
crops.  These  are  still  going  to  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  useful  weed  control  methods, 
but  reinforcements  are  on  the  way. 

GRASS  FARMING:  Without  implying 
that  weeds  fail  to  grow  in  meadows 
or  pastures,  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of 
our  most  troublesome  weeds  thrive 
best  in  cultivated  crops.  Many  weeds 
find  tough  going  when  they  have  to 
compete  with  grass,  and  the  better  the 
grass,  the  tougher  the  competition. 
When  grass  silage  is  put  up,  the  com¬ 
petition  to  weeds  is  even  tougher  be¬ 
cause  many  of  them  are  cut  and  put 
into  the  silo  before  the  seeds  mature, 
or  they  are  killed  in  the  silo. 

CHEMICALS:  For  some  years  we 
have  had  chemical  weed  killers  on  the 
market;  for  example,  sodium  chlorate 
and  borax.  These  two  are  helpful  but 
they  have  distinct  shortcomings. 

.  One  of  the  newest  weed  killers  has 
a  long  chemical  name  but  is  called 
2,4-D  for  short.  In  general,  this  is 
called  a  broad-leafed  weed  killer  and 
one  of  its  faults  is  that  it  kills  clovers. 
However,  it  does  not  harm  grass  and 
has  been  very  useful  on  lawns  where 
clover  is  not  essential,  and  it  gives 
promise  of  controlling  weeds  in  cereal 
grains.  The  cost  is  reasonable  and  it 
has  been  stated  that  where  clover  is 
not  seeded  small  grains  can  be  treated 
at  cost  of  one  dollar  an  acre. 

This  2,4-D  is  effective  in  very  small 
amounts  and  some  difficulty  has  been 
encountered  in  using  for  other  purposes 
sprayers  which  have  contained  2,4-D. 
As  a  result,  some  experts  have  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  special  sprayer  be  used 
for  this  and  that  this  sprayer  not  be 
used  for  applying  other  materials  be¬ 
cause  damage  may  be  caused. 

At  present,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
more  research  is  needed  to  determine 
the  crops  on  which  this  spray  can  be 
used  without  damage  and  to  determine 
safe  methods  of  application.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  been  found  that  care  must  be 
taken  in  using  this  spray  to  be  sure 
that  wind  does  not  carry  it  to  nearby 
crops  which  are  susceptible  and  which 
you  do  not  want  to  kill. 

Some  excellent  research  has  also 
been  done  on  selective  weed  killers. 
For  example,  there  is  a  particular  type 


of  oil  which  can  be  used  on  carrots  and 
which  kills  weeds  in  this  crop  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  hand  weeding. 
We  are  told  also  that  a  relatively  new 
spray  has  proven  promising  on  onions. 
Additional  research  will  doubtless  find 
other  selective  sprays  for  particular 
crops. 

POWER  CUTTERS:  Cutting  weeds 
along  fence  rows  and  hedge  rows  has 
always  been  recognized  as  important 
in  controlling  weeds,  but  in  many  cases 
farmers  just  cannot  afford  to  spend 
time  or  hire  a  man  to  do  the  cutting. 
Recently  to  be  found  on  the  market, 
are  several  power  cutters  which  ope¬ 
rate  with  saws  or  blades  which  revolve 
on  a  plane  parallel  to  the  ground  and 
which  can  cut  weeds  and  brush  very 
rapidly. 

FLAME  WEEDERS:  Interesting  e  x- 
periments  have  also  been  conducted  in 
the  use  of  flame  weeders.  These  might 
be  compared  to  the  flame  throwers 
used  in  the  recent  war.  They  depend 
on  the  fact  that  a  short  application  of 
heat  will  kill  small  weeds  without 
damaging  the  cultivated  crop.  Two 
crops  on  which  some  work  has  been 
done  are  corn  and  cotton. 

There  is  no  question  hut  that  new 
methods  of  weed  control  will  he  adopt¬ 
ed  rapidly.  It  is  important  to  observe 
precautions  given  by  scientists  who 
have  conducted  the  experimental  work. 
In  some  cases  at  least,  it  would  be  wise 
to  try  out  new  methods  on  your  own 
farm  on  an  experimental  basis  first, 
rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  damag¬ 
ing  a  crop  through  failure  to  observe 
certain  precautions. 

—  a. a.  — 

POTATO  FERTILIZER 

“Fertilizer  Studies  with  the  Potato” 
is  the  title  of  an  article  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Potato  Journal  based  on  the  re¬ 
search  of  Dr.  Ora  Smith  of  Cornell 
University.  The  object  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  to  study  the  effects  of  sev¬ 
eral  rates  of  application  of  5-10-10  fer¬ 
tilizers,  several  methods  of  placement 
of  fertilizer,  several  combinations  of 
sources  of  nitrogen,  and  several  com¬ 
binations  of  sources  of  potash. 

In  summarizing  the  results  Dr.  Smith 
says,  “Yields  of  U.  S.  No.  1  size  po¬ 
tatoes  resulting  from  applications  of 
2,400  pounds  of  5-10-10  fertilizer  to  the 
acre  averaged  52  bushels  per  acre  more 
than  with  1,200-pound  applications. 
Other  factors  such  as  source  of  potash 
and  method  of  fertilizer  placement 
greatly  influenced  the  yields  obtained 
from  any  one  rate  of  application. 

Yields  of  potatoes  were  recently  in¬ 
fluenced  by  method  of  placement  of  the 
fertilizer.  Of  the  three  methods  em¬ 
ployed,  that  of  one-half  broadcast  and 
plowed  under  with  the  balance  in  equal 
depth  bands  at  planting  time  resulted 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


KEEP  INSECTS 
AND  DISEASES 
AWAY 

. . .  and  your  crops  will  pay! 

The  objective  of  fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
is  to  make  each  acre  produce  a  maximum 
crop,  unmitigated  by  damage  from  injurious 
insects  and  diseases. 

The  Niagara  organization,  specialists  in  insect 
and  disease  control  problems,  is  prepared  to 
assist  you  in  every  possible  way.  Wherever 
insecticides  and  fungicides  are  used,  the  name 
and  reputation  of  Niagara  is  favorably  known 
and  highly  respected  for  dependability. 

Niagara  resident  field  men.  who  are  well  in¬ 
formed  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  profitable 
production  of  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  are 
familiar  with  the  latest  developments  in  the 
science  of  insect  and  disease  control  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  application.  Call  on  these  field  men  for 
further  information  with  reference  to  Niagara 
products.  Remember  Niagara’s  trade-mark: 
" When  you  buy  Niagara,  you  buy  protection.” 


NIAGARA  SPRAYER 
AND  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
MIDDLEPORT,  NEW  YORK 

Richmond,  California  •  Jacksonville,  Florida 
Pompano,  Florida  •  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Greenville,  Mississippi  •  Harlingen,  Texas 
Canadian  Associate  : 

NIAGARA  BRAND  SPRAY  CO.,  LTD. 
Burlington,  Ontario 


PEACH  TREES 


Hardy,  sturdy,  fibrous-rooted  2  to 
3  ft.  trees.  None  better  grown. 

Golden  Jubilee  Valiant 
Red  Haven  Early  Crawford 
Hale  Haven  Elberta 

All  yellow  free-stone  varieties.  Aug.- 
Sept.  ripening  in  the  order  named. 


SPECIAL  PRICE 

S 

50c  each,  6  for  $2.75;  $40.00  per 
100.  20  or  more  at  100  rates.  Your 
choice  of  varieties,  alike  or  assort¬ 
ed.  Order  from  this  ad. 


The  Wilson  Nurseries 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 
Wilson,  Niagara  County,  New  York 


"The  HOME  of  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK" 


2000* F  controlled  heat  quickly,  easily  destroy!  feeds,  roots,  brush, 
poison  ivy,  wild  morning  glory,  Canada  thistle,  other  unwanted 
growths.  Many  uses:  splitting  rocks,  burning  stumps,  sterilmeg 
poultry  houses.  Burns  kerosene.  Docs'  the  work  of  4  men.  Sals, 
easy  to  use.  10  day  trial  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  catalog. 

HAUCK  MFG.  CO. 

,1  38  Tenth  St,  Brooklyn  15,  N.  V. 


TOMATO  PLANTS 

$2.50  per  1000.  Varieties:  Farliuna, 
Rutgers  and  Marglobe.  Nice  iarge 
healthy  plants  shipped  with  roots 
wrapped  in  damp  moss.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Ready  now. 

Farmers  Plant  Company,  Tifton,  Ga. 


PLANTS  THAT  SATISFY 

Tomato  Plants.  Variety:  Rutgers,  $2.00-1905. 
Copenhagen  Cabbage  plants,  $1.50-1000.  White 
Bermuda  Onion  plants,  $1.50-1009.  California. 
Wonder  Pepper  plants,  $4.00-1000,  or  65C-109. 
Hungarian  Hot.  Wax,  same  price.  Certified  Porto 
Rico  Sweet  Potato  plants,  $3.00-1090.  29  years 

growing/  packing  and  sliipping  better  plants. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  C0.r  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 


Grown  in  the  open  field,  ready  to  set  in  your  fields 
about  April  20th.  Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre,  Char  e>- 
ton,  Yellows  Resistant  Marion  Market.  Booking  orders 
for  Tomato,  Pepper  and  State  Certified  Sweet  Potato 
plants.  Ask  for  our  Catalogue.  You  will  receive  what 
you  order  when  you  send  to  us  for  your  plants. 


CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  CO. 

Franklin, 


Virginia 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS —  PREMIER.  CATSKjU' 
FAIRFAX,  DORSETT,  EVERBEARING.  CERTIFIED. 
MUCK  GROWN,  FRESH  DUG. 

B.aman  Brothers,  East  Rochester,  R.D,  2,  N.  ■  * 
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7HE//EW 

SUPERFINE 


NICHOLS 


TRIANGLE  BRAND 


TRADE  MARK  w  REG.  U  S.  PAT  OFF. 

99%+  A  PURE 


COPPER  SULPHATE 


Makes  Bordeaux  the 
Quick,  Efficient  Way! 

Superfine  is  made  by  an  entirely  new  proc¬ 
ess  of  vacuum  crystalization  which  assures 
high  purity  and  uniformity.  A  premium 
product  at  no  extra  cost  to  you  ! 

NEW,  QUICK  WAY  TO  MAKE  BORDEAUX  —Super¬ 
fine  crystals  are  about  the  size  of  coarse 
table  salt.  Pour  them  into  a  container  and 
play  the  hose  on  them.  They  dissolve  be¬ 
fore  the  container  is  filled  !  It’s  the  easy  and 
efficient  way  to  make  Bordeaux  ! 

•  FREE!  SEND  POSTCARD  TODAY 
FOR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOKLET- 
“Bordeaux  Mixture”— Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use!’ 


Your  dealer  can  also  supply  TRIANGLE 
BRAND  Copper  Sulphate  in  LARGE  CRY¬ 
STALS,  SMALL  CRYSTALS,  GRANU¬ 
LATED,  “INSTANT”  (powder)  for  regu¬ 
lar  Bordeaux  mixture.  Also  MONOHY- 
DRATED  for  Copper-Lime  dusts. 

Oldest  and  best  known  brand! 

The  standard  for  over  50  years. 

-  MADE  BY  - 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 


Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 


40  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  25  Years 

PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks ,  an  d  all  other  corn¬ 
pulling  birds  and  animal 
pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks, 
Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough  *»|- 
for  4  bushels  seed  f  3 


SAVES 
.  REPLANTING 

«oaji  HiurowoitAU® 
!)  “tW  BRITAIN  ton# 


(1  pint)  enough 
for  2  bushels  seed 

(To  pint)  enough 
for  1  bushel  seed 


Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  H29M  •  New  Britain,  Conn. 


No,l‘m  not 
dead,  but  what 
is  that  stuff  ? 


Lets  get  him  out 
of  this  quick/  ' 


PAGE’S  SEEDS 


For  more  beautiful  and  productive  gar¬ 
dens  — plant  Page’s  Seeds  —  Standard 
since  1896.  The  best  proven  varieties  of 
flower,  vegetable,  lawn  grass  and  field 
seeds  —  in  packets  or  bulk.  Insist  on 
Page’s  Quality — at  your  dealer  or  write 
„  the  PAGE  SEED  COMPANY 
P.  0.  Box  B-20,  Greene.  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties — Catalog  free. 

w.  E.  BENNING  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  BERRY  PLANTS 

Blueberries,  Raspberries  and  Strawberries 
k®®«l|n«i  varieties.  Prices  reasonable.  List  free, 
BAKER'S  NURSERIES.  Hoosick  Falls.  N.  Y. 


BURNS  I  HOUR  ON  lie  WORTH  OF  KEROSENE 

Modern  flame  thrower  thenus. 


,  HAS  , 
/  OVER  100 

[farm 

vuses. 

14/  •  H, 


f~Q™p\&eWR/TE  for  FREE  UTEfMWRE  WOW f\ No  CILD. 


equipment 


AA5  QUAKERTOm  PA. 


When  wrlfistq  to  advertisers  be  3ure  to 
"••nfian  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
in  highest  yields.  The  increases  in 
yields  for  this  method  of  application 
above  that  for  all  in  bands  at  planting 
time  ranged  from  25  to  66  bushels  to 
the  acre,  depending  upon  rate  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  application  and  sources  of  nitro¬ 
gen  and  potash. 

Of  the  three  sources  of  potash  used 
in  these  experiments,  that  of  one- 
half  muriate  and  one-half  sulphate  of 
potash  magnesia  consistently  yielded 
higher  than  the  other  two  sources, 
namely,  muriate  and  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash. 

—  a. a.  — 

POTATO  GROWING  FOR 
THE  SMALL  GROWER 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 
fertilizer  before  plowing  is  desirable 
where  large  applications  are  used.  If 
less  than  1000  pounds  is  used,  string 
it  in  the  furrow  and  brush  it  in  to 
avoid  contact  injury  when  seed  pieces 
are  dropped  by  hand. 

Most  growers  do  not  use  enough 
fertilizer,  even  though  fertilizer  is  com¬ 
paratively  cheap  and  its  liberal  use  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  in¬ 
sure  profitable  yields.  Manure,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  liberally  applied,  should  be 
supplemented  with  about  50  pounds  of 
superphosphate  to  the  ton  either  by 
sprinkling  it  in  the  stable  gutter  or  on 
the  loaded  manure  spreader.  . 

Seed  and  Planting 

Good-looking  tubers  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  make  good  seed.  Why  take  a 
chance?  Poor  seed  usually  precludes 
the  grower’s  chances  of  making  any 
profit  on  potatoes,  no  matter  how  well 
he  fertilizes,  sprays,  and  cultivates. 
Rather  than  plant  ordinary  seed,  it  is 
better  not  to  grow  potatoes.  Ordinar¬ 
ily,  a  premium  price  of  50  cents  a 
bushel  for  certified  seed  can  be  more 
than  justified  by  an  increase  of  as 
little  as  15  bushels  yield  to  the  acre. 

For  maximum  yields,  plant  at  least 
20  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre.  Planting 
1  y2  ounce  seed  pieces  about  12  inches 
apart  in  the  row  would  require  about 
22  bushels  per  acre  of  seed  if  the  rows 
are  36  inches  apart.  Varieties  such  as 
Katahdin,  Chippewa,  Mohawk,  Sebago, 
and  Sequoia  have  few  eyes.  These 
should  be  cut  to  larger  pieces  (2 
ounces)  'which  spaced  at  12  inches 
would  require  about  30  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre. 

Disease  and  Insect  Control 

Bordeaux  mixture  used  as  a  spray 
or  copper-lime  mixture  as  a  dust  are 
the  most  satisfactory  materials  to  ap¬ 
ply  as  a  protection.  For  small  acreages, 
the  dust  is  handiest  to  use.  It  comes 
already  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  20 
pounds  of  monohydrated  copper  sul¬ 
fate  to  80  pounds  of  hydrated  lime.  The 
dust  should  he  applied  from  the  time 
the  potato  plants  are  up  until  they  die, 
making  the  applications'  every  week  or 
ten  days.  The  dust  should  be  applied 
only  when  the  vines  are  wet  with  rain 
or  dew,  as  putting  it  on  when  the  vines 
are  dry  is  only  wasting  it.  When  apply¬ 
ing  it  with  a  hand  duster,  one  is  not 
likely  to  apply  too  much,  although  35 
pounds  of  the  dust  to  an  acre  is  con¬ 
sidered  ample.  Thoroughness  of  distri¬ 
bution  is  very  important.  Bordeaux 
mixture  should  not  be  necessary  when 
blight  immune  varieties  are  grown. 

When  Colorado  potato  beetles,  flea 
beetles,  leaf  hoppers  or  lice  are  pres¬ 
ent,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  DDT  as 
an  insecticide  dust.  Unless  lice  are 
present  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, 
a  3%  DDT  dust  is  sufficient.  For  con¬ 
trol  of  lice,  use  a  5%  DDT  dust.  It  is 
not  yet  known  whether  DDT  should  be 
combined  with  copper-lime  dust.  If  one 
can  buy  DDT  combined  with  an  insol¬ 
uble  copper  or  metallic  copper  dust, 
this  combination  should  control  both 
late  blight  and  foliage  insects,  making 
it  unnecessary  to  use  copper-lime  dust. 
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TRANSFER  PUMPS 

Utility  and  Heavy  Duty  models  for 
clean,  fast  transfer  of  lubricants  and 
fluids  from  original  drums  to  small¬ 
er  containers- 


MODEL 
1316 


MODEL 

1313 


FILLER  PUMPS 

Lightweight,  all-steel,  30 
Lbs.  lubricant  capacity, 

For  clean,  quick  reloading 
of  Filler-Type  Grease  Guns 
on-the-job. 


MODEL  1204 


© 


GREASE  GUNS 


All-steel,  Push-Type  Guns 
—one  hand  operation. 


MODEL 
1101 A 


Heavy  Duty  Lever  Guns  — develop 
10,000  Lbs.  pressure. 

High  Pressure  Bucket  Pumps,cl!-steel 
with  30  lbs.  capacity.  Non-Drip 
Vent  stops  lubricant  drippage  when 
coupler  is  disengaged  from  fitting. 


GREASE  FITTINGS  O 


No.  5571  ASSORTMENT 
Handy  Fitting  Assort¬ 
ments  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  types  and  sizes— 
for  replacing  lost  or 
damaged  fittings.  A 
complete  line  of  genuine  Lincoln  Kleenseal 
Grease  Fittings  available  for  your  selection. 


0 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY! 


MODEL  1273D 

^  F47- 

LINCOLN  ENGINEERING  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS  20,  MISSOURI,  U.S.A. 


Pioneer  Builders  of  engineered  Lubricating  Equipment 


SO  &  SO  SEEDER 

No.  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Plant  Your 
Garden  the 
Quick  and 
Easy  Way  .  .  . 
with  a  SO  &  SO 

SEEDER 
only  $2.75 

MARKER 
45c  Extra 

Price  Postpaid 


The  little  seed 
drill  that  will 
handle  small 
quantities  with¬ 
out  dribble  or 
waste. 

Packets  or  pinches 
as  easily  as  pints 
or  pounds. 

Indexed  for  more 
than  forty  varieties 
of  vegetables  and 
flower  seeds.  Instant 
setting.  Sows,  cov¬ 
ers,  marks  next  row 
at  one  operation. 


Circular  on 
Request 


FENCING 

FOR  YOUR 

FARM 


Compare  the  values  in  out 
new  FREE  catalogue  before 
you  decide  on  any  new 
fencing.  All-purpose  Steel 
Fencing,  Poultry  Fencing 
and  Netting,  Turkey  Wire, 

Welded  Wire  Fabrics,  Field 
Fence,  Barbed  Wire,  Steel  £ 

Posts,  Electric  Fence  Controllers,  Chain  link 
Fence,  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail,  Hurdle  Fence,  • 
Rustic  Picket  Fence,  Ornamental  Fence  and  £ 
Many  Types  of  Cates.  Also  other  outstanding 
values  in  Farm  Supplies.  • 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP.  • 

BOX  14  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK  • 


CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 

Have  been  a  nurseryman  for  40  years.  Advertise  in 
15  magazines.  Ship  all  over.  Offer  here  Blueberry 
plants,  cultivated,  luscious  fruit.  Growers  received 
last  summer  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  per  acre  for  their 
Blueberry  crop.  Small  lot  pays  well.  Bear  for  50 
years.  Great  demand.  Wonderfully  ornamental.  One 
year  plants,  $3.00-doz.,  $18.00-100.  Two  years,  10  to 
18  inches,  $9.00-doz.,  $60.00-100.  Three  years  $12.00- 
doz.,  $90.00-100.  Planting  everywhere.  Rubel,  Jersey, 
Concord,  Weymouth,  Rancocas,  Cabot  varieties.  List  sent. 
WARREN  SHINN 

Woodbury,  N.  J.  Root  Specialist 


BERRY  PLANTS 

Thornless  Boysenberry,  $l.50-doz.,  $7.00-100.  Black 

Raspberry,  $l.50-doz.,  $5.00-100.  Sunrise  red  Rasp¬ 
berry,  $l.50-doz.,  $4.50-100,  $35.00-1000.  Eldorado 

Blackberry,  $l.25-doz.,  $5.00-100.  Lucretia  Dewberry, 
$l.25-doz.,  $5.00-100.  Currants,  red,  $2.00-doz., 

$10.00-100.  List  sent. 

WARREN  SiHINN,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


GARDEN  ROOTS 

Immense  3  yr.  old  Washington  Asparagus  roots,  superb. 
$4.00-100,  $25.00-1000.  Two  yrs.,  $2.50-100,  $15.00- 
1000.  Victoria  Rhubarb  roots,  $l.50-doz.,  $5.00-100. 
Horseradish  crowns,  $l.50-doz.,  $5.00-100.  All  herbs. 
List  sent. 

WARREN  SHINN,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

NEW  TYPE  -  LEAK  PROOF 

LOCKER  BAGS 

FOR 

FRUITS,  MEATS,  &  VEGETABLES 

IN 

Home  or  Community  Locker 
Perfect  Seal  With  Flatiron 
Send  $1.00  for  25 
One  Quart  Size 

E  and  R  Supply  Co. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  ANb  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  &.  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO,  N.J. 


50  Cumberland  Blackcap  or  Latham  Red  Raspberry, 

I  yr.  No.  I.  $2.35;  2  yr.  Transplants,  25-$3.85. 
Lucretia  Dewberry,  2  yr.  Transplants,  25-$2.50;  50- 

$4.00.  Gem  or  Minnesota  1166  Everbearing,  I0O-S2.25; 
250-$4.85.  All  prepaid. 

WOLNIK  NURSERIES,  New  Buffalo,  Michigan 


Ren  PA<!PRFRRIF<v  VIGOROUS,  State 
til  ItHorBtlflfltO  tnspected,  tme-to- 
narne  stock.  Newbura,  kDlton,  Indian  Summer. 
HOWARD  W.  MOORE,  CHERRY  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

ATWOOD'S 


For  samples  and  price  lists 
At  bargain  prices.  Write 

92  Washington  St. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FARMS-GAS  STATIONS  2F0°  JUf.liow 

down.  75  acres  equipped,  $7200.  100  acres  equipped, 

$13,500.  200  acres,  tourists  home,  farm.  Terms. 

Write — Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  K.  Y. 
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Blazing  the  Trail 
to  Tractor  Economy 


Way  back  in  1912,  at  the  famous  Winnipeg  motor  contests, 
the  Case  20-40  tractor  set  a  striking  record  for  fuel  economy.  In 
1913,  last  year  of  the  Winnipeg  tests,  every  size  of  Case  tractor 
then  built  was  entered,  and  every  one  took  a  gold  medal. 


For  35  years  Case  tractors  have  kept  up  their  record  for 
fuel  economy,  not  merely  when  new,  but  year  after  year  in 
practical  farm  work.  Meanwhile  they  have  earned  a  reputation 
for  still  greater  economies — low  annual  upkeep,  and  long 
life  that  means  low  cost  per  year  of  ownership.  That’s  low 
total  power  cost — the  kind  of  tractor  economy  needed  to  see 
you  through  the  long  pull  ahead. 

Measured  by  the  cost  of  labor  that  builds  them,  the  labor 
they  save  on  the  farm,  and  the  value  of  crops  they  produce, 
Case  tractors  today  are  far  lower  in  cost  than  they  were  35 
years  ago,  or  even  so  recently  as  the  last  pre-war  years.  To 
keep  your  present  Case  tractor  in  tip-top  shape,  or  to  make 
plans  for  a  new  one,  see  your  Case  dealer. 


Farm  Hauling  Goes  Faster  with  a 
Case  Farm  Truck.  Ask  your  dealer  or 
send  for  folder  showing  how  it  has 
both  low  loading  and  high  clearance; 
how  its  auto-type  steering  lifts  box  a 
little  for  still  shorter  turns;  how  steer¬ 
ing  parts  are  protected  behind  axle. 
Tires,  wheels,  roller  bearings,  and 
chassis  lubrication  all  are  of  auto-type 
for  fast  travel  and  long  life.  Write  to 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.D-1 1. Racine,  Wis. 


SERVING  AGRICULTURE  SINCE  1S42 


By  A.  JAMES  HALL 


A  survey  of  farmers’  opinions  conducted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Foundation  to  keep  consumers  and 
State  and  Federal  Legislators  informed  of  farmers’  problems  and  their  sug¬ 
gested  solutions. 


Tam  Vo.  YOU 


Wayne  County  Fruit 

Nature  and  markets  both  smiled  on 
most  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  last  year,  but  from  what  I  heard  in 
a  short  visit  up  there,  they  are  not 
letting  one  good  year  lull  them  into 
a  feeling  of  false  security. 

Memories  of  several  years  of  crop 
failures,  government  regulations,  labor, 
material  and  machinery  shortages  are 
so  fresh  that  they  are  bending  every 
effort  to  get  production  to  the  highest 
level  of  efficiency.  The  one  good  year 
supplied  many  with  the  finances  neces¬ 
sary  to  buy  new  or  overhaul  old  ma¬ 
chinery,  set  out  some  orchards,  and 
pay  the  high  labor  costs  of  getting 
bearing  trees  in  shape. 

Varied  Markets 

Fruit  from  Wayne  County  orchards 
is  sold  to  truckers  and  agents  for 
fresh  market  sales,  stored  for  future 
fresh  market  sales,  or  sold  as  soon  as 
ready  to  the  numerous  canneries  in  the 
area.  Canners  paid  good  prices  last 
year,  and  growers  found  it  easier  to 
sell  them  their  entire  crop  than  to  get 
involved  in  the  headaches  of  packing 
for  fresh  markets. 

I  was  told  that  the  New  York-New 
England  Apple  Institute  is  getting 
better  support  from  the  general  run  of 
growers  than  heretofore.  It  is  now 
the  hope  of  some  that  the  Institute, 
which  has  devoted  much  of  its  pro¬ 
gram  tto  developing  and  promoting 
fresh  markets,  will  expand  its  work 
to  build  better  relations  with  canners. 

By'  close  cooperation  with  canners 
and  by  planning  to  fill  their  needs  for 
graded  apples,  it  is  hoped  that  a  more 
uniformly  profitable  system  of  selling 
to  canners  will  develop. 

Other  U.  S.  apple  areas  are  selling 
graded  apples  to  canners  and  this  helps 
them  put  uniform  products  of  specified 
grades  on  the  market.  One  man  told 
me  that  Wayne  area  canners  are  not 
receiving  or  putting  out  graded  pro¬ 
ducts  and  therefore  have  to  compete 
with  the  poorer  grades  from  other 
areas  and  miss  the  top  prices  of  best 
grades. 

This  same  man- — and  take  my  word 
for  it,  he  knows  his  apples — said  that 
because  many  were  taking  crops  “as 
they  come”,  the  canners  set  up  aver¬ 
age  prices.  This,  he  claims,  tmeant  that 
men  with  good  packs  got  less  than 
they  should  have  and  men  with  poorer 
grades  got  more  than  they  were  worth. 
This  system,  he  said,  penalizes  the  man 
who  takes  pride  in  producing  the  finest 
and  most  uniform  fruit.  It  could  lead 
to  generally  poorer  quality.  What  do 
you  think? 

Itinerant  Labor 

Cyril  Smith,  county  agent,  and 
others  I  talked  to  believe  that  itinerant 
labor  will  be  used  in  the  fruit  area  for 
at  least  10  more  years — that  it  may 
even  become  a  permanent  part  of  local 
agriculture  unless  there  is  another 
serious  depression  which  will  drive 
workers  from  the  cities  to  look  for 
farm  jobs. 

Regular  full  time  farm  help  is  easier 
to  find  now  than  for  several  years. 
Men  actually  are  coming  to  the  Farm 
Bureau  office  these  days  looking  for 
farm  jobs.  Most  are  placed  immedi¬ 


ately,  as  there  are  still  more  jobs  than 
men.  The  major  labor  trouble  in  the 
Wayne-Monroe  area  now  is  lack  of 
housing  for  married  tenant  farmers— 
and  they  seem  to  be  preferred  to  single 
men. 

On  the  heels  of  visits  to  Cortland 
and  Tioga  County  dairy  farms,  it  seem¬ 
ed  strange  to  drive  along  the  Ridge 
Road  and  Lake  Road  between  Sodus 
and  Rochester  and  see  milk  being  de¬ 
livered  to  almost  every  farmhouse 
along  the  way.  Most  of  the  fruit  men 
in  the  section  of  Wayne  bordering  Lake 
Ontario  won’t  let  anything  interfere 
with  their  orchard  work — not  even  to 
the  extent  of  one  family  cow! 

As  one  goes  south,  more  and  more 
cattle  are  seen.  Men  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county  are  staunch  in  their 
claim  that  nothing  is  as  good  as 
animal  manure  for  orchards — or  for 
that  matter,  any  crop.  I’ll  bet  some 
good  arguments  go  on  during  winter 
evenings  when  fruit  men  from  each 
section  get  together!  Do  you  think  an 
orchardist  should  keep  a  dairy  herd 
or  beef  cattle? 

Shortages  A  Worry 

Nitrate  is  short  this  year.  Those 
who  didn’t  heed  the  repeated  warnings 
in  American  Agriculturist  and  else¬ 
where  to  get  stocked  up  early  are  run¬ 
ning  to  dealers  all  over  the  area  look¬ 
ing  for  it.  As  far  as  I  could  find  out, 
it  just  won’t  be  available,  and  most 
growers  will  get  what  nitrogen  they 
can  out  of  mixed  fertilizers. 

To  those  who  asked,  “Why  can  they 
give  us  nitrogen  in  mixed  fertilizer, 
but  not  by  itself?”  I  found  this  answer 
from  a  fertilizer  manufacturer:  “40% 
to  50%  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in 
mixed  fertilizer  is  derived  from  liquids, 
and  liquid  nitrogen  has  never  been 
considered  feasible  for  direct  applica¬ 
tion.” 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  also  in  short 
supply.  Dealers  don’t  believe  there 
will  be  enough  to  go  around,  and  de¬ 
mand  has  about  doubled  the  price. 

Weather  Notices 

When  East-bound  rain  is  over  Ohio, 
County  Agent  Small  gets  a  warning 
from  the  Buffalo  weather  station  about 
6  a.  m.  He  relays  the  report  to  20 
key  men  and  advises  them  to  spray  or 
dust  against  the  scab-encouraging  rain 
due  in  36  to  48  hours.  These  20  men 
each  call  3  others,  and  they  in  turn 
call  3  more  until  everyone  signed  up  to 
cooperate  in  the  service  has  the  in¬ 
formation.  Those  who  use  the  service 
are  enthusiastic,  and  about  500  will  co¬ 
operate  this  year. 

New  Spray  Service 

We’ve  Heard  much  of  airplane  dust¬ 
ing,  but  in  Wayne  County  I  heard  that 
two  men  have  purchased  a  new  heli¬ 
copter  to  conduct  a  custom  fruit,  veget¬ 
able  and  shade  tree  dusting  service. 
They  will  be  located  at  the  Hitchings 
Fruit  Farm  in  Onondaga  County  after 
May  1,  will  be  equipped  with  a  400 
pound  duster,  and  will  serve  as  many 
customers  as  possible  at  so  much  per 
acre. 

Some  fruit  men  believe  the  ’copter’s 
ability  to  hover  over  trees  and  dust 
straight  down  will  give  more  efficient 
coverage.  What  do  you  think  ? 
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ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM 

Otters  tor  sole  boi  .  Carnation  and  Pathfinder  bred  uu,. 
calves  from  high  record  Carnation  daughters.  Sires,  eq  ¬ 
uation  Homestead  Hazelwood  Pioneer  Pathfinder  Fobes 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y. 

CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 

Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash 
Phone  1 3Y5  E.  B.  RYAN  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  I. 

BULLS  and  females,  all  ages,  many  by 
extra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders  of 
choice  Holsteins  for  28  years. 

£.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  » 

tnp  CAIC.  50  calf  vaccinated  Holstein  heifers. 

Bred  to  start  freshening  Sept.  1st. 
30  bred  to  start  freshening  in  December.  Will  keep 
to  May  15. 

KENNETH  NOBLE 

Livingston  Co.,  Linwood,  N.  v. 

Phone  Pavilion  72F5 

ervn  c  A  |  c.  10  large  Reg.  Holstein  heifers  due 
rwi*  "HU.  April  and  May  with  first  calves. 
Young  Reg.  Holstein  bull.  His  II  nearest  dams  average 
674.54  Fat  18336.72  Milk.  3  Reg.  calves.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  vaccinated. 

LONERGAN  BROS. 

Homer,  N.  Y.  Phone  20J 

UU  Ell*  i 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 
THURSDAY,  MAY  I,  1947 
Fair  Grounds,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Sale  starts  at  1  P.  M. — Lunch  at  noon 
FORTY  FIVE  HEAD  —  FRESH  COWS— BRED 
HEIFERS— YOUNG  BULLS— FROM  CLEAN  HERDS 
For  Catalogues  write  to  Clarence  Hepburn, 
Ontario,  N.  Y.  Sale  sponsored  by 
THE  WAYNE  COUNTY 
GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  CLUB 


FOR  SALE:  Bull  calf  dropped  October 
1946,  sired  by  Foremost  Peacemaker,  107 
A.  R.  daughters  including  Peerless  Margo 
18501  lb.  M,  1013  lb.  F  Jr.  3  yr.  old.  Dam 
made  10307  lb.  M,  452  lb.  F  Jr.  2.  2X  milk¬ 
ing,  and  in  6  lactations  has  produced  63707 
lb.  M  on  twice-a-day  milking.  Her  sire  has 
136  A.  R.  daughters  including  Royal  Lenda 
20508  lb.  M,  1109  lb.  F  Jr.  4.  Write  tor 
pedigrees  and  full  particulars. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  NEW  YORK 

BULL  CALF  born  Jan.  9,  1947.  His  dam — 

10,288  lb.  M  458.7  lb.  F  at  2  yrs.  2X— 

averaging  50  lb.  fat  for  3  months  at  3  yrs. 
age  2X.  Her  sister  produced  11335  lb  M 
497.6  lb.  F  at  2  yrs.  Her  dam's  record  11,860 
lb.  M  565  lb.  F  at  2  yrs.  3X.  His  sire — three 
nearest  dams  average  13,598  lb.  M  690  lb.  F. 
Sired  by  My  Haven  King — 50  A.  R.  daughters. 
Herd  state  Bang's  approved  and  mastitis 
free.  Pedigree  sent  on  request. 

WYCHMERE  FARM 

Ontario,  New  York 
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AYRSHIRE  heifer  calves,  1  to  3  months  old, 
sired  by  a  son  of  Penhurst  True  Line. 

MAURICE  T.  FERO 

Esperance,  New  York 

|  11%  1111  i  AT'I’LE  | 

150  CHOICE  dairy  cows  and  big  heifers. 
Fresh,  ready  to  freshen,  Mar.-Apr.  cows. 
Heifers  to  freshen  at  grass  time.  Fall  heifers. 

OSWALD  J.  WARD  &  SON 
Candor,  N.  Y.  Tel.  3Y  Candor. 

FOR  SALE:  High  class  grade  and  pure 
bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quantity  desired. 
Credit  given  to  responsible  parties. 

FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-3993 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

I.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT/  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


r  _ ,,  r*»M**l«  200  to  500  cows  and  heif - 

Fcincy  Dciiry  CottIg  er$  on  i,and  at  aii  times. 

u  56  to  100  high  class  mated  teams 

nOrse5.  singles  seconds  and  saddle  horses 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON/  INC. 

PHONE  6471  HOBART,  N.  T. 

Close  and  Fresh  Cows:  SSSy^SSeH; 

build  customers  good  will  No  cash  needed  No  sales 
on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard.  Pres..  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  R.  0.  5,  Phone  2015 


| _ HEREFORDS _ \ 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
Yearling  Bulls  Cream  of  the  Crop 

Yearling  Heifers  Farmers  Prices 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL 
Medina,  New  York 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE:  Large  husky  DORSET  RAMS  to 
sire  your  Fall  lambs,  from  New  York's  lead¬ 
ing  flock.  Shipped  on  approval,  or  better 
yet.  come  and  see  them. 

H.  C.  HILL  &  SONS 

Albion,  New  York 


All  Ell  HE  EN  -  ANGUS 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS  HERD 
21  head  and  7  calves.  Six  years  ot  good 
breeding  T.  B.  tested  and  Bangs  accredited. 
Son  returning  to  farm  desires  milkinq  herd. 
GEO.  W.  MEAD 

Haight  Rd.,  Barker,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2428 


REGISTERED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

3.  young  bulls  -  -  4  open  heifers 

Sired  by,  Dunwalke  Ensign  2nd  and  Rally 
Black  Envious  12th,  both  cnampions  at  North¬ 
eastern  Reqional  Shows.  Reasonable. 

ESS  KAY  FARM 

East  Aurora,  New  York 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS:  Ten  yearling  heif¬ 
ers,  sired  by  Sunset  Menelaus  2"  and  Sunsef 
Proudman  3" — dams  top  bloodlines.  $1500 
for  lot.  Selected  individuals  at  higher 

prices. 

FLYING  CLOUD  FARMS,  Alstead,  N.  H. 

SWINE 

REGISTERED  Hampsnire  iau  service  uoars.  Tncse 
boars  are  outstanding — thick,  deep,  short  legged, 
broad  backs,  short  noses.  They  arc  tne  smooth,  easy 
leeding  type. 

A.  G  SINSEBAUGH 

Bonnie  View  Farm.  Elm  S<».  Ithaca.  N.  (. 

TWENTY  spotted  Poland  China  bred  gilts. 
Sire  of  these  gilts — Packers  Dream  255017. 
Spotts  make  good  mothers. 

Vincentown,  C.  W.  HILLMAN  New  Jersey 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 

6  weeks  -  $12.50  Chester  White 

7-8  weeks  -  $15.00  Chester  Berkshire 

9-10  weeks  -  $17.50  Yorkshire  Chester 

Boars — Barrows — Sows.  Service  Boars  $50.00 
each.  Crates  free.  Prompt  delivery.  Vaccin¬ 
ation  on  request  $1.00  apiece  extra. 

CARL  ANDERSON 

Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 

PIGS:  Well  bred  stock.  Chester  Whites, 
Chester-Yorkshire  cross,  Chester-Poland 
cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old — $15.00  each.  In¬ 
oculation  75  cents  extra  if  desired. 

Henry  M.  Anderson 

R.  F.  D.  229,  Maynard,  Mass. 

WALTER  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Chester  white  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  Cross  or 
Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  All  large  &  healths' 
pigs.  All  weaned  and  eating.  Will  shin  any 
number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  or- 
der.  If  vou  want  Digs  vaccinated  that  will 

be  75e  extra. 

6-7  weeks  ola  $12.00  ea. 

8-9  weeks  old  -  -  14.00  ea. 

No  charge  for  crating 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  1085 

Choice  young  spring  pigs.  We  have  a 
few  nice  ones  5-6  wks.  old  at  $12.50  ea. 
7-8  wks.  $13.00  ea.  Berkshire  &  O  1  C — 
Chester  &  Yorkshire  crossed.  Kindly  send 
$2.00  per  pig  deposit  with  order.  Bal¬ 
ance  C.  O.  D. 

PIGS  AND  SHOATS:  IT  we™ 

$10  to  $11  each.  Castrated,  serum  only  vaccinated, 
crated  F.O.B.  express  here.  Mostly  P.  China  and 
Berkshire  crosses.  Few  C.  White  and  Durocs.  Grain 
fed  pigs.  Customers  report  9  out  of  10  live  and  grow 
big  Selected  breeders  $1  each  extra.  Shoats  30-50 
lbs.  $15  to  $18  ea.  by  truck.  Send  cneck.  m.  o. 
or  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Order  direct  2  wks.  ahead, 
stating  substitute  breed.  Conn  requires  permit  from 
Hartford  with  order  plus  50c  extra  vacc.  fee  Live 
oft  the  farm.  Mail  order  to 

C  STANLEY  SHORT  CHESWOLD  DELA 

IMM.S 

A  K  C  ST.  BERNARDS  and  COCKER  SPANIELS. 
Crossbred  Collie-Shepherd.  Pets  &.  cowdogs.  Wormed. 
Distemper  vaccinated.  Ship  anywhere.  Puppy  Plan 
without  cash.  Bernard  &  Spaniel  stud  service 

MRS.  E.  GLADSTONE 

Andes,  N.  Y.  Tei.  3b 

TRADE  PUPPIE  from  real  Cow  dog  for 

4  grown  cats,  shipped  prepaid.  Also  pup¬ 
pies,  goats,  cats  (real  hunters)  for  sale. 
FAY'S,  MADRID,  N.  Y. 

SHEPHERD  PUPS:  Collie  Shepherd  Cross 
breed.  Others.  Wormed. 

GEO.  WILLIAMS 

R.  D.  1,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 

CATTLE  BRED  English  Shepherds  and  Col¬ 
lie  Pups.  Natural  heelers  guaranteed.  Free 
training  instructions  with  orders.  Also 
trained  dogs. 

ROY  M.  BLEEKE,  R.  D.  5,  Decatur,  Ind. 

BEAGLE,  rabbit  puppies,  3  mo.  old,  from 
excellent  hunting  stock.  Mother  entitled  to 
registry.  Father  registered.  Sure  to  satisfy 
at  $15.00. 

BENJAMIN  D.  BARTRON 
R.  D.  1,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 


HONEY 


] 


HONEY:  Delicious  Wildflower,  5  lb.  pail, 
$2.50,  prepaid  third  zone.  Also  candied, 
seme  price,  for  home  and  abroad. 

MORELAND'S  BERRY  FARM 
Cemmatk.  New  York 


[ 


POULTRY 


RICHQU  ALlTY 


LEGHORNS 
REDS 

OUR  36th  YEAR.  12,000  BIRDS. 

One  ot  New  York  State's  Oldesf/.and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  ¥ 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns 

LARGE  BIRDS— LARGE  EGGS 
LARGE  PROFITS 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

B  O  D  I  N  E  IS  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDEh 
24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG  BOX  20,  New  York 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  FROM 

DRYDEN  SPRINGS  FARM 

will  live  and  lay  plenty  of  large  white  eggs. 
Walter  H.  Schait  Owner,  Dr/den,  N.  Y. 

VANCREST  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

AND  SEX-LINKS 

Brea  toi  livability  egg  and  broiler  aroduc- 
tion.  Contest  proven.  N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
VANCREST  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 

you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 

Babcock  White  Leqhorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  tor  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  ail  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  vou  what  thev  will  do  for  vou, 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A 
Ithaca.  New  York 


NATHAN  BREEDING  FARM 

LEGHORNS  BARRED  ROCKS  R  >  REDS. 
CROSSES 

Brea  especially  tor  livability  ana  production. 
Old  Hen  Matings.  Pedigreed  ancestry.  For 
strong,  healthy  profitable  stock — order  from 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm 

Box  400  CUDDEBACKVILLE,  N.  Y. 

MARSHALL'S  RED-ROCKS 

are  still  available  during  March  and  April. 
Write  for  information. 

MARSHALL  BROS. 

R.  D.  5,  Ithaca.  N.  T. 

This  year  the  trend  is  to 
LAYERS 

ORDER  TODAY 

A  post  card  brings  Free  folder,  "How  to 
Boost  Profits''.  If  you  haven't  received 
yours,  better  hurry 

'  Mosher  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 
R.  7,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

~THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  tor 
folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Barred  Cross. 

THEY  LIVE  -  THEY  LAY  -  THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G  ZIMMER 

Box  C  Gallupville,  N.  ¥. 

Springbrook  Poultry  Farm 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Rhode  island  Reds. 
Noted  for  thgir  Profit  Making  Ability.  High  livability, 
high  egg  production,  large  body  size  and  robust  vigor 
make  them  your  choice.  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Order  early  while  low  prices 
are  in  etfecL 

DONALD  E.  KUNEY 

Route  2A  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

THE  MCGREGOR  FARMS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 

in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  Deices. 
V  C.  McGregor  &  Sons.  Maine,  N.  Y. 


KEYSTONE  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

For  profit  Stock  and  eggs  Circuiai  fr- 
Est  1910. 

Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BREMER'S 


LEGHORNS 

FERNDALE,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  STATE'S  LARGEST 

USROP  FARM 

N.Y.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

199  QUALIFIED  300  EGGEKS 

OEEiriAl  1946  ROP— 274  EGGS. 

OFFICIAL  25.93  OZ..  4.52  LB. 


POULTRY 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets — Capons.  U.  S.  Approved — Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns. 
Crosses,  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


"CHICKEN  OF  TOMORROW" 
TODAY! 

Barred  Rocks  of  superior  meat  type  plus 
high  egg  production  and  exceptional 
livability. 

VICTOR  H  KIRKUP 
Mattituck,  New  York 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  tor  exceptional  livability  and  con 
sistent  production.  Circular  available 


RED-W-FARM. 


Box  W 


Wolcott,  N'A 


PEA  FOWL 

Pheasants,  Bantams,  Guineas.  Ducks 
Geese.  Thirty  varieties  Pigeons.  Free 
circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 


HICKORY  GROVE  FARMS 

PARMENTER  REDS— DRYDEN  ROCKS — CROSSES 
Our  30th  Year. 

Write  tor  circular  and  price  list. 

O.  S.  Williams,  Box  2,  Rushville,  N.  T 

BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshires,  Leghorns.  Rocks,  Rock-Rnr 
and  Sex-linl'.ed  crosses  Family  test  eedirto 
tor  eggs  and  meat. 

U  S.  Approved  U  a.  Pullorum  Clean 
GERALD  BOICE.  Box  A  TIVOLI,  N  i 

WEIDNER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS: 

The  strain  that  is  scientifically  bred  for  low 
mortality  and  high  egg  production. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER 
RTE.  2,  West  Shokan,  N.  T 

PROFITS  AHEAD 

With  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  Heavy  English  Strain 
R.  I.  Reds — Parmenter  Strain. 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  34,  Theresa,  New  York 

CARSON'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

LARGER  —  HEALTHIER 
MORE  VIGOROUS 

KENNETH  B.  CARSON,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

GRIGSBY'S  HATCHERY 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
LEGHORNS  REDS  BARRED  ROCKS 

RED  ROCK  CROSS 
Sexing  available. 

MT.  VISION,  NEW  YORK 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding 
It  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  your 
assurance  of  poultry  success.  Pullorum 
passed. 

Send  for  prices 

C.  &  G.  FARMS 

Box  5,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y 


RABBITS 


CHINCHILLAS  —  HEAVYWEIGHT  JUNIORS 

6-10  weeks,  trios  $8.50.  Giants,  12  weeks 
$5.00  each. 

CARL  H.  EGGE, 

Pearl  River,  New  York 


WANTED:  Rabbits  5  to  6  lbs.  —  35e  a  lb. 
P.  P.  Cats,  5  lbs.  up  —  $2.00  P.  P.  Do  not 
ship  —  Write 

J.  E.  STOCKER 

Ramsey,  New  Jersey 


C 


FARMS  FOB  SALE 


_^D  c  a  I  C.  Dairy  farm  on  county  road  six  miles 
FOR  OALfc.  vvest  Richfield  Springs.  Will  keep  60 
head  cattle,  extra  good  farm  buildings,  excellent  water 
supply,  electricity,  telephone. 

ARTHUR  D.  TENTON 

Route  2.  W.  Winfield,  N.  T 

ADMINISTRATOR’S  SALE— Farm  of  50  A.  situated 
in  Town  of  Cameron,  6  mi.  from  Bath  &  6  mi.  irom 
Cameron,  ■/*  mile  from  macadam  road.  Good  « 
room  dwelling  &  gambrel  roof  barn,  hen  nouse, 
garage,  4  A.  wood  lot.  Electricity  in  house  &  barn. 
Egbert  Bump  Estate.  BERTHA  A.  BUMP,  Admin¬ 
istratrix.  R.  D.  4,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FROZEN:  Pitted  Sour  Cherries,  25  lbs.  fruit,  5  It*- 
sugar  $8.30;  Strawberries  Whole,  24  lbs.  fruit,  6  lbs. 
sugar  $11.00;  Columbian  Raspberries,  24  lbs.  fnm, 
6  lbs.  sugar  $12.00;  Black  Raspberries,  25  lbs.  fruit. 
5  lbs.  sugar  $12.00;  Sliced  Pie  Apples,  23  lbs.  fruit. 
2  lbs.  sugar  $5.50;  Blueberries,  30  lbs.,  syrup  pac* 
$10.40;  Peach  Halves,  30  lbs.,  syrup  ,Pack  .  Sr!:' 
For  home  canning,  pies,  sauce,  preserves,  jelly,  baking. 
All  charges  prepaid.  Send  money  order. 

TH6LM-OTT  FARMS,  Box  AA,  Webster,  J’ 

Additional  Classified  Ads  on  Opposite  P®£* 
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By  J.  F.  “DOC”  ROBERTS 


MY  FARM  neighbor  Bill  Harloff  and 
I  stood  between  snow  drifts — some 
of  them  higher  than  our  garages — im¬ 
mediately  following  our  early  March 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 

From  Opposite  Page 

|  EQUIPMENT  1 

MILKING  MACHINE  !  If  you  want 

an  almost  new  DELAVAL  MAGNETIC  MILK¬ 
ING  MACHINE  in  perfect  condition  at  a 
BARGAIN  PRICE,  write  E.  R.  Eastman,  care 
of  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  McDermot  automatic  bale 
loader.  Never  used.  $300.00. 

WM.  T.  C.  BAKER 

R  F.  D.  1,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  500  lb.  Davis  Feed  Mixer, 
all  steel,  horizontal.  Like  new. 

R.  C.  SNELL 

Box  112,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

|  | 

HYBRID  SEED  CORN  Cornell  29-3.  34-53  and 
35-5  Certified  Hybrid  seed  corn;  Vidand  Oats, 
Alpha  Barley,  Whipple's  Yellow  Sweet  corn. 
Perry  marrow  beans. 

Write  us  for  additional  uitoriiiation 
JERRY  A.  SMITH  &  SONS 
Ludlowville,  N.  Y.  Phone  Poplar  Ridge  3610 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 


blizzard.  We  were  watching  an  air¬ 
plane  with  ski-like  running  gear  land 
and  re-land  in  the  flat  fields  opposite 
our  homes.  It  would  then  drive  up  to 
the  side  of  our  highway,  which  had 
been  cleared  by  big  rotary  plows. 

An  enclosed  delivery  truck  would 
then  unload  baby  chicks,  load  them  into 
the  airplane,  and  off  the  pilot  would 
go  to  some  hopelessly  snowed  in  farm 
within  a  radius  of  ten  to  fifty  miles, 
land  with  his  ski  runners,  deliver  his 
chicks  as  ordered,  and  come  back  for 
another  delivery.  He  told  us  one  farm 
woman  wouldn’t  believe  him  or  under¬ 
stand  at  all  when  he  rapped  on  her 
back  door.  Can  you  blame  her? 

Well,  at  this  time  Bill  Harloff  was 
loadifig  1400  peck  bags  of  potatoes 
on  a  big  truck  from  his  farm  to  go 
to  Akron,  Ohio.  We  were  loading  180 
lambs  on  a  big  double  deck  trailer 
truck  that  had  come  from  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  to  take  them  back  there.  We 
were  also  unloading  and  bringing  to 
the  farm  a  carload  of  feeders  from 
Texas,  and  that  afternoon  we  sent  a 
truck  load  of  livestock  into  Buffalo. 

Bill  and  I  stood  there  almost  speech¬ 
less.  Finally  Bill  said,  “Whoever  would 
think  we  would  come  to  all  this?”  and 
there  was  a  definite  note  of  sadness  in 
his  voice.  We  both  realized  in  full  that 
the  horse  and  buggy  days  were  gone 
forever. 

We  were  both  realizing  also  that 
farming  was  no  longer  a  little  individu¬ 
alistic  enterprise.  I  am  wondering  now 
if  we  didn’t  have  doubts  and  fears  as 
to  whether  we  could  meet  that  kind 
of  transportation  with  our  kind  of  pro¬ 
duction.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  then, 
but  even  our  production  methods  are 
(Continued  on  Par/e  21) 


RUSSET  RURALS;  KATAHDINS;  SEBAGOS 
H.  L.  HODNETT  AND  SONS 
Fillmore.  New  York 

|  PLANTS  I 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

State  inspected.  Large  amount  of  Howard  17 
CATSKILL,  ABERDEEN 
FAIRFAX  and  PEARL  LATE 
100  -  $3.00.  500  -  $12.00.  1000  -$20.00. 

also  GEM  EVERBEARING  100-$6.00. 

SHELDON'S  POULTRY  FARM 

WEST  BROOKFIELD,  MASS. 


ORCHARD  FARM:  Fairfax,  Premier,  and 

New  Minnesota  Everbearing  Strawberry 
Plants.  State  Inspected.  Order  now  for 
spring  delivery. 

_  L  J.  M.  BAGWELL  &  SONS 

Sanborn,  New  York 


PREMIER  STRAWBERRY  plants,  inspected  am 
certified,  fresh  dug  and  true  to  name 
P^ce>  Post  paid.  25  -  $1.25,  50  -  $2.00 
100  -  $2.75  300  -  $6.50,  500  -  $9.50  Transn 
Collect.  1000  or  more  -  $14.00  per  1000 
..  .  w.  EUREKA  PLANT  FARM 

Maple  View  2,  New  Yorl 


FOR  SALE: 


Certified  Strawberry  Plant 


Spring  duq  1947.  Large  or  small  order 
Ill  •?*  orders  a  specialty.  Order  earlv 

Write  for  price  list. 

Sayre,  Pa 


SIDNEY  REXFORD  SPROUT, 


BAY 


HAY:  About  20  tons,  string  pressed  al 
falfa  and  timothy.  $14.00  at  the  farm 
AUNGIN  BROS. 

Tel.  3046  Tu||y,  N.  Y 


For  Sale:  Baled  Hay  and  Strav 

All  grades.  Will  deliver  by  mick  or  ship  by  -ai 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

0.  4,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y.  Telephone’  47-28 


•  All  grades,  timothy  and  mixe 
Brasses;  truckloads  or  carloads.  Also  peanu 
shells  or  straw  for  bedding. 

P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  1 

r  employment  I 

WANTED- 

.  .  *  Single  man,  young  or  old,  01 

dairy  f«"-m  on  edge  of  town. 

H  J  JAMES  CORNELIUS 

Harford, _ Phone  Dryden  0222  New  Yorl 

POSITION  OPEN  *  i,. 

ta  7  Cl’  for  working  manage 

ered  h»«3ra"l*it,nt!_  hay  *or  high  £lass  reqist 
eonvenitt.*  cat,|e  herd.  House  with  moder 
S?meen^eS-  Must  he  well  recommended 
c  o  e*P?ct?d.  Write  Box  514-JE 

American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca.  N.  Y 

WANTED:  U  "tarried  man  on  fruit  farm,  mu' 
fr*rtnr  ii„,  experienced  and  able  to  operate 
Address 

H«De^e!|,L,j^ti^ORRIS«  JR-  Flshk.il!  Forms 

T.l  n  New  Yo. 

Tel.  Beacon,  N.  Y.  378- F-3 


WHEN  TO  HUE  ED 
HEIFERS 

The  Extension  Service  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
points  out  that  size  rather  than  age 
should  determine  when  heifers  are  bred. 
The  first  step,  of  course,  is  to  feed 
heifers  so  that  they  will  grow  rapidly. 
At  the  age  of  14  months  a  well-grown 
Jersey  heifer  will  weigh  about  670 
pounds,  and  if  she  continues  to  be  well 
fed  she  will  weigh  better  than  900  when 
she  freshens.  A  Guernsey  heifer  at 
12  months  should  weigh  about  775 
pounds,  and  she  will  weigh  better  than 
1000  when  she  freshens.  The  breeding 
and  freshening  weights  for  Ayrshires 
are  835  and  1150,  and  for  Holsteins  910 
and  1250. 

While  aetual  weights  are  the  best 
guide,  heart  girth  as  a  measure  of 
weight  is  reasonably  accurate.  A  62- 
inch  heart  girth  gives  a  weight  of  700 
pounds;  66-inch,  835;  70-inch,  990;  74- 
inch,  1150;  76-inch,  1250. 

BIG  CORTLAND,  N.  Y.  AUCTION 
THURSDAY,  MAY  1 


ISO  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
The  sensational  producing  and  high  bred 
herd  of  BURTIS  FARMS  sell  at  farm  5  miles 
north  of  CORTLAND  on  the  Truxton  Road. 
Herd  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  majority 
Bang's  Vaccinated. 


90  Cows  of  Milking  age — 20  Bred  Heifers 
— 35  Open  Heifers  and  Calves — 5  Bulls 
0  Fresh  Cows  0  Close  Springers 
0  Many  Fall  Cows 


All  foundation  animals  were  selected  tops 
from  the  best  sales  of  the  East  and  acauired 
regardless  of  price. 


The  3-y 

?Je4It.est  ?.ire  of  high-test — MONTVIC 
CHIEFTAIN  7th  Sells.  His  dam,  a  4.5%  tester 
now  making  another  great  record.  He  has 
25  daughters  selling. 


THE  EAST'S  GREAT  QUALITY  AND 
DISPERSAL.  Be  on  hand  early, 
at  10:00  A.  M.,  in  a  big  tent. 


QUANTITY 
Sale  starts 


W.  W.  BURTIS,  Owner,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Safes  Manager  &  Auctioneer 


R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


BUTTERFAT  HIGHER  IN  VITAMIN  A 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  there  can  be  as  much  aa  60% 
more  true  Vitamin  A  per  unit  of  fat  In  Uolsteln  milk 
than  In  that  from  breeds  giving  yellower 
—  cream.  Yellower  cream 
does  not  indicate  greater 
richness — It  merely 
shows  that  the  carotene  In 
the  cow's  feed  has  not, 
been  fully  utilized  or  < 
converted. 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOI  STUN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 


HOLSTEIN- FRIES  I  AN  ASSOCIATION  8 
OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  1002 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTIONS 


Edson  A.  Martin  Dispersal  of 
FARM  —  CATTLE  —  EQUIPMENT 
CANTON,  N.  Y. 

$20,000  EQUIPMENT  SALE 
MAY  2d  at  1:00  P.  M. 

Nearly  all  aro  less  than  two  years  old.  Kohler 
5KVA  single  phase  AC  current  light  plant,  IHC 
automatic  hay  baler.  M  Tractor,  H  Tractor,  52R 
IHC  combine,  tractor  cultivator,  plows,  harrows, 
pulverizer,  tractor  mower,  tractor  spreader,  tractor 
grain  drill,  hay  loader,  side  rake.  3  rubber  tired 
wagons,  2  long  wheolhase  Ford  trucks,  6  single  unit 
De  Laval  Magnetic  milking  machines,  2  Esco  milk 
coolers,  and  numerous  other  items. 

MAY  3rd  at  12:00  P.  M.  Lunch  at  Sale 

220  Acre  farm  will  be  offered  if  not  pre¬ 
viously  sold.  A  real  good  farm  with  mag¬ 
nificent  buildings.  Complete  data  in 
catalog. 

106  AYRSHIRES 

48  Cows,  11  Bred  Heifers,  20  Yearlings, 
21  Heifer  Calves,  4  Bull  Calves,  2  Sensa¬ 
tional  Senior  Sires. 

NESHAMINY  DRUMMER,  3  yr.-old,  full  brother 
to  the  World’s  Record  priced  Ncshaminy  Golden 
Boy  that  sold  for  $16,300.  Two  bred  (loiters  by 
“Drummer”  sold  at  $1300  at  Cobleskitl  last  fall. 
32  of  his  daughters  and  3  sons  sell  in  this  sale. 
Five  are  fresh  and  have  milked  up  to  46  111.  with 
1st  calf.  Here  is  a  great  lot  of  cattle  sired  by 
a  great  bull.  Fifteen  will  freshen  to  “Drummer’s” 
service  prior  to  sale. 

Iroquois  Elm  Star,  another  outstanding  bull,  sells 
with  23  daughters.  His  dam.  Ponshurst  Charm¬ 
ing  Elma,  Approved,  is  the  breed’s  fourth  ranking 
long  distance  producer  with  168,114  lb.  milk.  6796 
111.  fat.  “Elm  Star”  has  an  Approved  maternal 
brother  and  a  lot  of  exceptionally  good  sisters. 
Herd  is  under  State  supervision  for  Bang’s  Con¬ 
trol,  completely  vaccinated,  and  blood  tested 
within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 

One  of  the  Greatest  Sales  of  1947 
— For  Catalog  Write — 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service.  Box  85,  Brandon,  Vt. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  SPRING  SALE  of 

ULSTER,  SULLIVAN,  AND  ORANGE  COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN  CLUB 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  26 

Fair  Grounds.  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 

78  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

60  COWS— 8  BULLS — 10  HEIFER  CALVES 
(these  calves  selling  only  to  boys  and  girls 
interested  in  4-H  and  FFA) 

All  offerings  hand-picked,  meeting  all  health  require¬ 
ments  for  shipment  into  other  states. 

38  well-known  breeders  in  Southeastern  New  York  let 
the  Committee  take  their  pick.  8  Bulls  backed  by 
proven  production  and  ready  for  service. 

THIS  IS  THE  SALE  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  WAITING 
FOR — A  genuine  high-class  event  of  tops  in  breed¬ 
ing.  production,  and  health. 

SALE  COMMITTEE:  Hallock  H.  Gerow,  Leonard  Baird. 
Frank  Elliott,  B.  H.  Decker.  Philip  Rahl.  John  Gerow. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

2nd  LEWIS  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  CLUB  SALE 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
SATURDAY,  MAY  3 

on  Fair  Grounds,  LOWVILLE,  N.  Y. 

A  hand-picked  offering  from  good  herds  of 
this  leading  dairy  county. 

All  blood  tested,  vounger  animals  Banq's 
Vaccinated. 

A  highly  desirable  offering  throughout. 

Sale  held  in  big  tent,  regardless  of  weather. 
0  Fresh  Cows — 0  Close  Springers — 0  Heif¬ 
ers  due  in  early  Fall  —  0  Heifer  Calves  — 
0  Service  Age  Bulls 

JOHN  FREEMAN,  Boonville,  N.  Y„  and 
HENRY  WELLER,  Lowville,  N.  Y.  Sale  Committee. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  MEXICO.  N.  Y. 


BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

SALE 

• 

5  BREEDING  AGE  BULLS 
**•»--  60  HEIFERS 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

LIVESTOCK  JUDGING  PAVILION 
SHOW  9:30  A.  M.  —  SALE  1  P.  M. 

FOR  CATALOG 

MYRON  M. FUERST 

SALES  MGR.  PINE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 


SATURDAY  MAY  /7,  /947 


FARM  AT  AUCTION— MONDAY  APRIL  28th 

Known  as  the  George  Abbott  Farm  located  in  the  fer¬ 
tile  Truxton  Valley,  5(4  miles  from  Cortland.  15  room 
house,  all  conveniences.  191  acres  of  alfalfa  meadow 
land,  excellent  buildings.  Capable  of  carrying  100  head 
of  stock.  Second  house,  8  rooms  with  approx.  2  acres 
of  land.  The  present  owner  is  selling  his  purebred 
herd  and  these  properties  will  be  sold  regardless  of 
price.  20%  of  purchase  price  day  of  sale. 

FRANK  K.  TAYLOR,  Auctioneer 
Cortland,  N.  Y.  Phone  1076 


3rd  ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY  CLUB  SALE 

50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  29 

CANTON,  N.  Y.,  at  Hopper  Farm  within 
Village  limits. 

Mostly  calfhood  vaccinated,  blood  tested,  healthy.  A 
choice  offering  personally  selected  by  committee  who 
sought  for  uniform  good  type,  good  testers,  and  good 
producers  with  popular  breeding. 

32  Consignors  offer  choice  animals  from  14  different 
St.  Lawrence  townships. 

BEAR  IN  MIND:  St.  Lawrence  Co.  is  a  top  dairy 
county  of  the  State  and  has  many  herds  established 
30  and  40  years  ago.  You  will  get  real  quality  and 
production  when  you  attend  this  sale  starting  at 
12:30  in  a  large  tent. 

LET'S  MAKE  IT  A  DATE— PLAN  TO  ATTEND 

HARLEY  BENNETT,  Chairman, 

Sale  Committee,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manaqer  &  Auctioneer 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO.  N.  Y. 


W.  W.  SHERMAN  SELLING  HIS  GREAT-BRED 
and  HIGH  PRODUCING  HERD 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  22 

BLOOMFIELD  CENTER.  CONN,  at  his  farm  6 
mile'  northwest  of  Hartfield.  Conn,,  20  miles 
soM*k  Bold,  Mass. 

90  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  under  state  supervision, 
younger  animals  calfhood  vaccinated,  mastitis  tested. 

60  Cows  including  45  2-and-3-year  olds. 

10  vearlings — 10  bulls 

A  nice  qroua  of  heifer  calves 

THIS  IS  A  RAG  APPLE  HERD— 1946  CT A  average- 
476  lb.  fat.  14  047  lb.  milk. 

Herd  Sire  by  $2000  Emperor  of  Mt.  Victoria  ont  of 
4%  dam  with  561  lb.  fat.  4  own  daughters  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Emperor  of  Mt.  Victoria,  all  out  of  dams  with 
large  records.  Space  does  not  permit  mention  of  the  many 
sensationally  bred  animals  selling  in  this  big  event — held 
in  large  tent  starting  at  12:00  Noon.  Catalogs  at  ringside. 
Ruvers  met  uoon  request  at  Hartford  or  Springfield. 
Notify  W.  W.  SHERMAN,  Owner,  or  LESTER  LOOMIS. 
Mgr..  Bloomfield.  Conn. 

Sa/“s  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  MEXICO.  N.  Y 


BUILDING 


A  BETTER 
INCOME 


TOMPKINS  CO.  DISPERSAL 
C.  F.  CROWE  HERD 

FRIDAY,  MAY  2  at  12:30  P.  M. 


Your  success  is  based  on  knowing  good  produc¬ 
ing  dairy  type.  The  folder,  “A  Standard  of  Ex¬ 
cellence”,  includes  21  color  photographs,  to  help 
you  select  high  producing  animals.  Send  today 
for  your  FREE  copy. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

710  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 


PALOMINOS,  PINTOS,  PONIES 


Golden  Palomino  saddle  horses,  Pinto 
cow-ponies.  Riding  and  driving  ponies. 
Hackney,  Welsh,  Shetland,  all  sizes, 
shipped  crated  by  express.  How  old  are 
children  you  want  pony  for? 

Western  saddles. 


HOWARD  CHANDLER,  Chariton,  Iowa 


located  I  mile  west  of  DRYDEN  on  Route  13 

50  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

(35  REGISTERED— 15  HIGH  GRADES) 

Herd  T.  B.  Accredited,  nearly  all  calfhood  vaccinated 
and  blood  tested,  in  excellent  condition. 

26  of  milking  Age. 

Of  the  46  females  selling,  there  arc  29  that  have  a 
2X  record  themselves  of  50fi  lb.  fat.  or  are  out  of 
cows  that  have  a  500  lb.  fat  record. 

The  sensational  average  on  this  basis  being — 526  lb.  fat. 

All  sired  by  proven  sires — this  herd  was  formerly 
owfied  hy  Alton  Mott. 

5  rnnseentive.  desirable,  nroven  sires. 

HERE  IS  A  REAL  HERD  RANKING  AMONG  THE 
BEST  FOR  PRODUCTION  IN  STATE. 

CYRIL  F.  CROWE,  Owner,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


Quid  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  SALE  OF 

Stcui  THE  J0RGEN  BECK  HERD 

Jtend  60  HEAD  OF  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 


Quid 

Stab 

<Jte>id 


TUNBRIDGE,  VT.  FAIRGROUNDS  MAY  8,  1947 

T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited.  Calfhood  Vaccinated,  Classified,  Tested.  Every 
eligible  female  tested  on  HIR  and  classified  for  type.  A  chance  to  buy  at  auction 
an  official  Gold  Star  herd  at  your  own  price.  An  AJCC  TESTED  SIRE  with  his 
15  tested  daughters  and  21  granddaughters.  17  daughters  of  AJCC  Superior  Sires 
are  included.  20  granddaughters  of  Superior  Sires  are  in  the  herd  and  will  be  sold. 
4  of  the  cows  are  eligible  for  Ton  of  Gold  awards.  Daughters,  granddaughters 
and  close  relatives  of  PINELAWN  CARRIE,  a  Very  Good  Medal  of  Merit  cow 
with  record  of  over  20,000  lbs.  milk  at  High  Lawn.  At  auction  she  sold  for  $1000 
and  her  granddaughter  for  $950  as  a  bred  heifer. 


A  VERY  GOOD  SON  of  Pinnacle  from  an  EXCELLENT  dam  will  be  sold.  An 
unequalled  chance  to  buy  production,  type,  health  in  milking  cows,  bred  heifers, 
open  heifers,  calves  and  bulls. 

Send  for  catalog  to:  George  H.  Ricker,  Sales  Mgr.,  Groton,  Vermont 
Selling  by  E.  M.  Granger,  Jr.,  Thompsonville,  Conn. 
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American  Agriculturist,  April  19,  1947 


FAR  PLACES  ARE  WITHIN 
YOUR  REACH 


GENSAN 


Six  years  ago,  few 
Americans  could  have  told 
you  what  these  names  stood  for, 
much  less  where  they  were. 
Then  war  came,  and  the  fellow 
who  had  never  before  been  out 
of  his  home  state  came  back  and 
started  mentioning  distant  places 
as  casually  as  if  he’d  been  a  na¬ 
tive.  That  happened  all  over  the 
country  during  the  war — and  it’s 
still  going  on. 

Maybe  you’ve  been  on  the 
listening  end  of  the  war  stories. 
Maybe  you’ve  been  thinking 
that  you’d  like  to  see  a  few  of 
the  places  veterans  talk  about. 
Well,  there’s  plenty  of  room  left 
for  the' young  man  who  wants  to 
get  around  in  the  world. 


The  smart  way  to  travel,  these 
days,  is  with  the  new  Regular 
Army.  Its  members  are  winning 
the  peace  in  fascinating  places 
all  over  the  world — and  are 
drawing  the  highest  pay  in  Army 
history  while  serving  their  coun¬ 
try  in  this  important  work. 

A  Private  begins  his  overseas 
service  at  $90  a  month— with 
food,  clothing,  quarters,  official 
travel  expenses,  dental  and  med¬ 
ical  care  all  free.  There  are 
plenty  of  openings,  plenty  of 
good  overseas  posts,  and  many 
other  advantages  for  the  man 
who  can  measure  up  to  the 
Army’s  high  standards.  Ask  for 
latest  details  at  your  nearest 
U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Station. 


YOUR  REGULAR  ARMY  SERVES  THE  NATION 
AND  MANKIND  IN  WAR  AND  PEACE 


A  GOOD  JOB  FOR  YOU 

U.  S.  Army 

CHOOSE  THIS 
FINE  PROFESSION  NOW! 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  pro¬ 
tection  may  be  yours  for  the  asking, 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Simply  send 
name  and  address  to  William  S.  Rice, 
Inc.,  Dept.  102-B,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without 
hard  flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting 
pressure,  here’s  a  Support  that  has 
brought  joy  and  comfort  to  thousands 
— by  releasing  them  from  Trusses  with 
springs  and  straps  that  bind  and  cut. 
Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give 
freedom  of  body  and  genuine  comfort. 
For  full  information — write  today  ! 


"UNBLOCK"^ 
DIGESTIVE  TRACT 

And  Stop  Dosing  Your  Stomach 
With  Soda  and  Alkalizers 

Don’t  expect  to  get  relief  from  headache,  sour  stom¬ 
ach,  gas  and  bad  breath  by  taking  soda  and  other  alka¬ 
lizers  if  the  cause  of  your  trouble  is  constipation. 

In  this  case,  your  real  trouble  is  not  in  the  stomach 
at  all.  But  in  the  intestinal  tract  where  80%  of  your 
food  is  digested.  And  when  the  lower  part  gets  blocked 
food  may  fail  to  digest  properly. 

What  you  want  for  real  relief  is  something  to  "un¬ 
block”  your  lower  intestinal  tract.  Something  to  clean 
it  out  effectively — help  Nature  get  back  on  her  feet. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  right  now.  Take  them  as  directed. 
They  gently  and  effectively  “unblock”  your  digestive 
tract.  This  permits  all  5  of  Nature’s  own  digestive 
juices  to  mix  better  with  your  food. 

You  get  genuine  relief  from  indigestion  so  you  can 
feel  really  good  again. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  today.  "Unblock” 
your  intestinal  tract  for  real  relief  from  indigestion. 


MAGIC  ELECTRIC  WELDER 

1 10  velt  AC-DO;  welds  brazes,  solders,  cuts  all  metals, 
easy  to  use;  full  directions.  Complete  with  power  unit, 
flame  and  metallic  arc  attachments,  earbons,  fluxes, 
■  ods,  mask.  Only  $19.95.  Used  by  the  Navy.  Splen- 
did  for  farm  use.  MAGIC  WELDER  MFG.  CO- 
241  LA  Canal  St..  New  York  City. 


Scry  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


Act  IVotv! 

Order  Your  One-Man  Lightweight 

PRECISION 

POWER  CHAIN  SAW 


TODAY 


This  is  the  new  Precision  Type  ‘I”  IS1' 
Bow  Saw  (patent  pending)  being  usee 


by  one  man  for  cross-cutting.  Four 
other  types  of  Precision  Saws  are  also 
manufactured  using  the  same  motor. 
All  attachments  are  interchangeable  at 
small  extra  cost. 

Over  ”000  Precision  Power  Chain  Saws 
now  In  operation  throughout  Canada 
j  and  the  United  States  all  using  the 
j  well  known  and  reliable  3%  H.P.  PRE¬ 
CISION  Air  Cooled  2-Cycle  Motor.  Full 
particulars  on  request.  Prompt  delivery. 

PRECISION  PARTS  Limited 

2023-2025  Aylmer  St.  Montreal 


WALL  PAPEn 


GIVE  YOUR  HOUSE 
NEW  APPEAL 

Wall  Paper  of  High  Quality 
That  Gives  Distinction 
To  Your  Rooms 
AT  LOWEST  PRICES 

FREE  CATALOG  with  Large  Samples 
all  readily  available. 

We  Pay  Shipping  Charges 


Quality  Wall  Papers 

Box  2S2B3UVIadison,Conn. 


The  winner  and  his  fox  pelts.  Right,  Huck  Spaulding  of 
South  Westerlo,  N.  Y.,  whose  135  foxes  won  first  place 
in  the  contest. 

Fox-Trapping 

CONTEST  WINNERS 


LAST  FALL  we  announced  a  fox¬ 
trapping  contest  for  youngsters,  to 
be  conducted  jointly  by  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  4-H 
Clubs  and  American  Agriculturist, 
with  cash  prizes  for  the  three  boys 
who  trapped  the  most  foxes  and  for 
the  three  boys  who  prepared  the  best 
pelts.  Here  are  the  winners  of  the  con- 

test:  MOST  FOXES 

First  Prize — Huck  Spaulding,  South 
Westerlo,  (Albany  County),  N.  Y.  (135 
foxes). 

Second  Prize — Robert  E.  Hark,  Dalton, 
(Allegany  County),  N.  Y.,  (51  foxes). 
Third  Prize — George  Rathbun,  Dalton. 
(Livingston  County),  N.  Y.,  (28  foxes). 
Honorable  Mention — Bob  Rathbun,  Dal¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.;  Dennis  Moore,  Geneseo,  N. 
Y.;  Edward  Bartlett,  Lockport,  N.  Y.; 
Ivan  Kiser,  Horseheads,  N.  Y.;  Bruce 
Acomb,  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  Don  Giles, 
Dansville,  N.  Y.;  Bud  Lang,  Dansville, 
N.  Y.;  Herbert  Conklin,  Mt.  Morris,  N. 
Y.;  John  Wooster,  Leicester,  N.  Y.; 
George  Shuster,  Livonia,  N.  Y.;  Doug¬ 
las  Welch,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.;  William 
Kramer,  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  William 
Elliot,  Livonia,  N.  Y.;  Richard  Derren- 
backer,  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  George  Her¬ 
man,  Piffard,  N.  Y.;  Stanley  Rodger, 
Piffard,  N.  Y.;  William  Wooster,  Lei¬ 
cester,  N.  Y.;  Robert  Johnson,  Livonia, 
N.  Y. 

BEST  PREPARED  PELTS 
First  Prize — Robert  E.  Hark,  Dalton. 
(Allegany  County),  N.  Y. 

Second  Prize — Edward  Bartlett,  R.  D. 
4,  Wheeler  Rd.,  (Niagara  County), 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Third  Prize — Francis  Simpson,  R.  D.  2, 
Port  Jervis,  (Orange  County),  N.  Y. 

The  number  of  foxes  actually  report¬ 
ed  as  being  caught  was  434.  From 
many  counties  come  reports  of  boys 
who  were  trapping  but  who  did  not 
enter  the  contest.  It  is  estimated  that 
at  least  2,000  foxes  were  trapped  as  a 
result  of  this  contest,  which  is  good 
news — particularly  to  poultry  men  who 
have  suffered  serious  losses  from  foxes. 

In  addition  to  cash  prizes  for  win¬ 
ners,  plans  are  under  way  to  bring  the 
winners  to  Ithaca  on  Saturday,  May 
10.  In  the  morning  there  will  be  a  tour 
of  the  Cornell  campus  and  surrounding 
points  of  interest.  At  noon  the  boys 
will  participate  in  a  radio  broadcast, 
and  in  the  afternoon  they  will  attend  a 
baseball  game. 

—  A. A.  — 

NEW  YORK  STATE 
SOIL  CONSERVATION 
WINNERS 

Robert  N.  Mason,  21,  Ontario,  N.  Y., 
is  the  State  4-H  winner  in  soil  conserv¬ 
ation  work.  Robert  has  been  a  4-Her 
for  eleven  years  and  learned  bow  to 
operate  a.  level  from  the  District  Soil 
Conservationist  He  laid  out  plans  for 
contour  strip  cropping  on  the  farm 
owned  and  operated  in  partnership  with 
his  brother.  He  has  completed  plans 


for  a  4300  foot  drainage  ditch,  estab¬ 
lished  a  balanced  crop  rotation,  added 
commercial  fertilizer  and  protected  12 
acres  of  woodlot  from  livestock.  In 
spite  of  all  the  time  spent  doing  farm 
work,  he  has  found  time  to  be  a  Junior 
Leader  and  held  offices  in  his  local  4-H 
Club.  James  H.  Robertson,  18,  of  East 
Greenwich,  New  York,  and  Roger  B. 
Trump,  21,  of  R.  D.  1,  Westfield,  New 
York,  are  Eastern  and  Western  New 
York  District  winners,  respectively 


Has  the  cause  of  "internal  breakdown" 
of  cabbage  been  determined? 

According  to  scientists  this  is  not  a 
diseg.se  but  seems  to  be  some  nutrition¬ 
al  disturbance  which  is  not  thoroughly 
understood.  Neither  is  it  a  storage 
problem,  though  you  may  notice  it  more 
in  cabbage  that  is  stored.  The  trouble 
occurs  in  the  field  and  often  is  confined 
to  one  leaf  in  a  head. 

While  a  means  of  prevention  has  not 
been  found,  it  appears  that  “internal 
breakdown”  Is  more  likely  to  occur  in 
heavier  heads;  also  fields  that  have  had 
large  amounts  of  nitrogen  seem  to  be 
affected  most.  The  only  recommend¬ 
ation  that  has  been  made  so  far  is  to 
avoid  excessive  use  of  nitrogen  in  fer¬ 
tilizers. 

*  *  * 

The  experts  tell  us  that  big  cows  pro¬ 

duce  more  milk  than  small  cows.  Are 
there  any  figures  which  show  the  relation 
between  size  and  production? 

An  analysis  of  some  D.H.I.A.  records 
show  that  each  increase  of  100  lbs.  in 
average  size  of  a  group  of  cows  gives 
an  average  increase  of  30  lbs.  of  but- 
terfat  per  cow. 

❖  %  ❖ 

Does  a  cow  give  less  milk  if  she  is  not 

milked  at  the  same  times  every  day? 

Yes.  When  the  pressure  of  milk  in  a 
cow’s  udder  gets  sufficiently  high,  the 
milk  is  re-absorbed  into  the  blood 
stream.  That’s  why  you  can  dry  a  cow 
off  quickly  if  she  is  giving  less  than 
20  pounds  a  day. 

—  a. a.  — 

In  recent  years  farmers  have  paid 
about  $200,000,000  annually  in  automo¬ 
bile  and  truck  licenses,  drivers’  permits, 
Federal  and  State  gasoline  taxes,  and 
Federal  use  taxes. 


A  CORRECTION 

In  the  articl-  on  page  1  of  the 
last  issue  about  S.  N.  Stimson's  ex¬ 
perience  with  Ladino  clover,  there 
was  a  statement  that  Mr.  Stimson 
sold  100,000  pounds  of  milk  from 
70  cows.  This  was  obviously  an  er¬ 
ror.  Mr.  Stimson  did  have  70  head 
of  stock,  by!  because  be  keeps 
pyrebreds,  many  were  young  am- 
mals  not  yet  producing.  Actually  at 
that  time  he  was  milking  15  cows- 
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"It  Pays  to  Buy  Good 

Cows”-  /t-  /t.  'TfanUfoin 

By  TED  TOWNSEND 

UJT  PAYS  to  buy  good  cows.  You 

1  can’t  get  the  best  offspring,  and 
you  can’t  get  the  most  return  from 
your  feed  unless  you’ve  got  something 
pretty  good  to  start  with.”  This  is  the 
advice  of  an  octogenarian,  who  spent 
his  life  in  the  cow  business,  to  the 
younger  generation  of  dairymen,  aged 
ten  to  sixty. 

I  listened  to  Arthur  A.  Hartshorn, 
a  one-time  president  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association,  while  he  reminis¬ 
ced.  “While  at  a  cattle  sale,”  said  he, 
“a  fine  looking  animal  was  put  up  for 
sale.  Finally,  I  made  an  offer  of  $1000. 
Well,  I  got  the  heifer,  and  she  paid. 
She  made  records  and  gave  wonderful 
offspring.  My  thousand  dollars  brought 
me  back  five  thousand,  I  always  fig¬ 
ured. 

“At  the  same  sale  there  was  another 
heifer  that  looked  good,  but  not  as 
good  as  the  one  I  had  already  bought. 
I  got  that  one  for  $300,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “and  I  took  the  same  care  of  the 
two  animals.  I  just  about  broke  even 
with  the  cheaper  animal.” 

Eighty-two  year  old  Arthur  Harts¬ 
horn  speaks  from  experience.  He  start¬ 
ed  farming  ‘over  Lebanon  way’,  as  a 
young  man,  making  butter  and  taking 
it  to  Syracuse  to  sell  for  25  cents  a 
pound.  “By  making  it  into  prints,  we 
got  more  than  the  market  price,”  he 
explained.  “Other  butter  sold  for  IS 
cents  at  that  time.” 

He  owned  a  little  stock  and  a  horse 
and  buggy,  but  on  25  cent  butter  the 
farm  was  finally  paid  for.  Mr.  Harts¬ 
horn  is  credited  with  building  the  first 
silo  in  the  town  of  Lebanon,  and  with 
a  number  of  other  firsts. 

“The  first  corn  we  raised  was  Pride 
of  the  North,  and  that  was  a  good 
com  in  its  time.  Then  we  tried  Cornell 
No.  11.  And  now  my  son-in-law  (and 
grandsons)  are  using  the  new  inbreeds 
like  29-3”  One  of  the  first  hay-loaders 
was  credited  to  Mr.  Hartshorn,  and  a 
tractor  built  from  an  old  Ford  car. 

“We  had  Holsteins  and  began  testing. 
Through  careful  breeding  and  feeding 
we  were  able  to  set  some  records  that 


When  a  small  package  parachuted  to 
earth  the  morning  of  March  18  near  the 
New  York  Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative 
at  Ithaca,  it  marked  the  first  time  that 
semen  had  been  delivered  there  by  plane. 

The  plane  came  within  100  feet  of  the 
ground  before  the  chute  was  released 
with  its  dangling  package.  It  was  prompt- 
!y  picked  up  by  Maurice  Johnson,  manag¬ 
er  of  the  dairy  cattle  breeding  unit,  and 
within  a  few  minutes  the  contents  were 
on  their  way  by  special  delivery  to  in- 
seminators  throughout  New  York  State. 

The  policy  of  the  Cooperative  has  al¬ 
ways  been  to  obtain  semen  for  members 
from  the  best  bulls  possible.  Apart  from 
those  owned,  arrangements  have  been 
mode  with  the  Roundout  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation  at  Accord  (Ulster  County)  to  pur¬ 
chase  semen  from  their  outstanding 
proved  bull.  General  Rog  Apple  Posch,  for 
general  distribution  to  members. 


A.  A.  HARTSHORN 


were  recognized.  We  had  a  world’s  re¬ 
cord  cow  and  the  first  twenty-pound 
two-year-old.  Then  I  sold  five  cows  to 
D.  W.  Field  of  Massachusetts  for 
$10,000.  The  cows  included  two  thirty- 
pounders  and  the  world’s  champion 
three-year  old. 

“Then  honors  began  to  arrive  along 
with  responsibilities.  These  included 
election  as  president  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America  for 
two  terms;  first  president  of  the  Mad¬ 
ison  County  Farm  Bureau,  election  as 
president  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
which  was  refused,  because  I  didn’t 
know  anything  about  selling  large 
quantities  of  milk;  and  also  member  of 
assembly  from  Madison  County.” 

Here  Mr.  Hartshorn  served  under 
three  Governors,  A1  Smith,  F.  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Herbert  Lehman. 

Thirteen  years  ago  he  left  the  farm, 
moving  into  the  village  of  Hamilton. 
His  son-in-law,  Irving  Scott,  now  car¬ 
ries  on  with  the  third  generation  as¬ 
sistants. 

“I  notice,”  said  Mr.  Hartshorn,  “that 
a  Cornell  professor  has  just  recom¬ 
mended  extending  the  productive  life  of 
a  dairy  cow  from  5  to  6  years,  saying 
that  dairymen  could  save  millions  of 
dollars.  If  dairymen  do  that,  it’s  one 
more  reason  for  starting  with  the  best 
obtainable.  You  can  do  a  good  job  if 
you’ve  got  the  right  material  to  start 
with.  And  with  the  best  cows,  just 
feed  them  right,  give  them  the  best  of 
care,  and  you’ll  end  up  on  top.” 

—  A.A.  — 

DOWN  THE  AEEEY 

( Continued  from  Page  19) 
way  ahead  of  our  marketing  or  price 
making  methods. 

Right  in  this  connection,  the  big  Em¬ 
pire  Livestock  Marketing  Association, 
a  farm  cooperative  effort,  starts  with 
its  first  big  market  this  week,  having 
acquired  one  of  the  largest  markets  in 
New  York  State  at  Bath.  Success  to 
them,  and  with  farmer  support  they’ll 
have  it. 

The  second  week  in  March,  the 
whole  eastern  section  of  the  Northeast 
was  flooded  with  calves.  Prices  broke 
as  much  as  $8.00  to  $10.00  a  hundred 
weight  on  light  calves  at  some  points. 
Market  men  who  estimated  500  calves 
for  that  week  on  their  markets  had 
1,000  on  sale,  etc.  In  fact,  no  market 
man  or  no  packing  house  man  any¬ 
where  near  predicted  the  number  that 
were  on  sale.  Since  that  week,  receipts 
have  been  at  least  normal  or  a  little 
above.  Does  this  mean  there  are  moi'e 
cows  in  the  Northeast  than  estimated? 
Does  it  mean  there’ll  be  a  great  deal 
more  milk?  Does  it  mean  just  a  nor¬ 
mal  expansion?  Or  does  it  mean  dairy¬ 
men  are  marketing  their  future  re¬ 
placements  ? 

—  A.A.  — 

The  milk  bottle  was  invented  in  L8S1 
by  Dr.  Hervey  D.  Thatcher  of  Potsdam, 
N.  Y. 


TREAT  ALL  SORE,  TENDER  OR  CONGESTED 
AREAS  PROMPTLY  WITH... 

Dr.  Naylor 
VODER  BALM 

with  Oxyquinolin 


Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm  contains  Oxyquinolin, 
a  bacteriostatic  agent  which  reduces  the  danger 
of  secondary  infections  and  promotes  clean, 
rapid  healing.  Rich  in  Lanolin  and  essential  oils, 
clean  to  apply  . . .  more  softening . . .  more  pene¬ 
trating  . . .  remains  in  prolonged  antiseptic  con¬ 
tact,  relieves  soreness,  reduces  congestion. 

To  maintain  healthy,  productive  udders,  prac¬ 
tice  clean,  fast  milking.  To  promote  clean,  fast 
healing  use  Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm. 

At  your  dealer  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Additional  uses:  for  bruises,  abrasions,  wire  cuts  — os  a 
general  wound  dressing. 

gSH(H.W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  14.N.Y. 

1L,J§I  H.  W.  NAYLOR 

|P|»  ®Dr,  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
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Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm  is  the 
same  soothing,  softening  oint¬ 
ment  in  which  Dr.  Naylor  Med¬ 
icated  Teat  Diiatorsare  packed. 
Try  the  small  quantity  found  in 
each  Dilator  container  and  you 
will  discover  how  effective  this 
better  ointment  can  be. 


ORDER  YOUR 

HARDER  SILO  Now! 


Make  your  farm  show  bigger  profits  with 
a  more  practical  and  efficient  built-to-last 
HARDER  SILO.  Thousands  of  satisfied  own¬ 
ers  will  testify  to  Harder's  superiority. 
HARDER  SILOS  have  many  special  exclusive 
features  that  make  them  stronger,  more  air¬ 
tight.  Patented  continuous  door 
front  permits  removal  of  silage 
from  any  level. 

Write  or  phone  for  complete 
information  about  Harder — 
the  Silo  that  has  proved 
itself  for  more  than  50 
years  as  the  best  to 
own,  the  easiest  to  use 
and  the  biggest  money 
saver — and  maker — 
for  the  dairy  farmer. 
Specify  size  desired. 


Wherever  MILK 
IS  HANDLBD 


L° 
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Lo-Bax  dissolves  quickly  in  hot  or  cold 
water  —  Dependable  —  Retains  full 
strength  —  Carries  50%  chlorine  in  ac¬ 
tive  form  —  Inexpensive  to  use  —  Helps 
give  low  bacteria  counts  at 
low  cost.  Makes  effective 
^  dairy  rinse  solution  at  a 
cost  of  only  %  of  a  cent 
per  gallon.  Write  for  full 
details. 


THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (INC.) 

60  EAST  42nd  ST.  •  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Ottawa  Self-Propelled  Buzz  Master 


CLEARS  LAND  FAST  !  Powerful  6-HP  motor  with 
friction  clutch  for  safe  operation. 

Cuts  down  timber,  brush  and 
hedge;  turn  blade  vertically  and  , 

§aw  logs  to  length.  Can  be  d 
equipped  to  fell  largest  Other 

trees.  Has  clutch  pulley  for  I  ikp  It  I 

belt  work.  Fully  guaranteed.  LlM.li. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  431  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


BRAND  NEW  CHEVROLE!  PARIS  AND  ENGINES. 
FORD  V  8  rebuilt  and  new  engines.  TRY  US. 
JORDAN  MOTOR  SALES 
TEL.  900  E.  NORTH  FIELD.  MASS. 

— mention  American  Agriculturist — 


A  tf-fuetuUltf,  Place 

TO  STAY 

Hotel  Syracuse  is  famous  for 
friendly,  individual  service— 
for  comfortable,  homey 
rooms  — «  for  excellent, 
healthful  food.  When  next 
you  visit  Syracuse  —  enjoy 
the  friendly  atmosphere  of 
Hotel  Syracuse. 

BOTH  JlOSl 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS : 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars, 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


AMAZING  2-PIECE 

TEAT  CUP  READY! 


Nothing  like  it!  My  simple.  2-piece,  Patented  Cup 
milks  up  to  25%  faster,  cleaner,  less  strippings.  Sticks 
on  better  any  size,  shape  teat.  Unexcelled  for  De  Laval. 
McCormick-Deer.ing,  Sears,  Empire,  Universal.  Perfec¬ 
tion,  Conde,  Hinman,  Riteway,  similar  milkers.  Style 
B  especially  designed  for  Dc  Laval.  No  threads,  rings, 
gadgets— no  tools  needed.  Just  2  parts — clean  50% 
quicker!  Take  apart,  reassemble  in  an  instant.  Thou 
sands  used,  Rush  postcard  today  .for  detail's  of  my 
guaranteed  Money-Back  30  Day  Milking  Trial.  Free 
revealing  Cup  Circular,  proof  of  Results!  State  name 
of  machine.  WRITE  NOW! 

R.  E.  MAES,  20.1-A  Bear  Creek  Farm,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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For  profits  on  high  broiler  production  — 
choose  Hubbard’s  Cross-breds!  Produced 
by  mating  Barred  Rock  cocks  to  our  New 
Hampshire  hens,  you  get  the  benefit  of 
hybrid  vigor  from  two  vigorous  parent 
strains.  These  solid,  heavy-meated  Cross-breds  have 
heavy  thighs  and  full  breasts.  They  live,  grow  fast, 
feather  rapidly,  reach  market  weight  quickly— give  you 
greater  broiler  profits!  30-day  full  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
tee.  Weekly  hatches.  Write  today  for  free  catalog! 


Hubbard  Farms 


Box  20,  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 

All  Chicks  Shipped  PREPAID. 

PULLETS  GUAR.  95%.  Unsex.  Pul’ts.  Ckls. 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns__$  12.00  $22.00  $  2.00 
Bar.  A  Wh  ltocks,  R.  I.  Reds  14.00  20.00  13.00 

Bed-Rock  &  Rock-Red  Cross 15.00  22.00  14.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Spec.)-  16.00  23.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  -  — -  12.00  17.00  11.00 

We  specialize  in  ONE  GRADE.  ONE  PRICE.  OUT¬ 
STANDING  SIZE  and  EGG  PRODUCTION.  Order 
direct  from  ad  or  write  for  FREE  Catalog  giving 
full  information  of  breeders,  farm  and  hatchery. 
Hatches  Tues  A-  Thurs.  Guar.  100%  live  del. 

SHIRK'S  HATCHERY 

H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop.  Box  AA,  Rt.2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

ATTENTION  DAIRIES!  Be  modern,  give 

milk  boxes  to  customers.  Write 

RAY  HEWITT,  New  Hartford,  Conn. 


HALL  BROTHERS 

e/itckb 


Are  from  disease-'ree,  healthy  stock, 
bred  to  mature  earlier,  lay  sooner  and 
longer  and  to  pay  you  a  bigger  profit 
on  eggs  and  meat.  Send  for  our  fre^ 
atalog  —  it  will  help 
you  decide  what 
chicks  to  buy. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn. 


RAISE  CHIN-CHINS 


No  experience  needed.  Just  a  tew  min¬ 
utes  tlaily  and  a  few  feet  of  backyard, 
garage  or  barn  space.  Several  females 
and  a  male  starts  a  large,  profitable 
herd.  WE  FURNISH  FREE  INSTRUCTIONS. 
TREMENDOUS  DEMAND  for  breeding 
and  laboratory  stock,  meat,  and  world's  most  beautiful 
rabbit  fur.  Brokers,  cut  off  from  imported  rabbit  pelts  by 
world  famine,  NEED  CHIN-CHIN  FURS  NOW,  and  for  years 
to  come!  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  today. 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM  •  R-24  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Danger  of  Disease 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  In  raising  Baby  Chicks  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  proper  care  and 
management.  Readers  are  warned  to 
exercise  every  sanitary  precaution  and 
beware  of  infection  in  the  drinking 
water.  Baby  Chicks  must  have  a  gen¬ 
erous  supply  of  pure  water.  Drinking 
vessels  harbor  germs.  Drinking  water 
often  becomes  infected  with  disease 
germs  and  may  spread  disease  through 
your  flock  before  you  are  aware.  Use 
preventive  methods — use  Walko  Tab¬ 
lets.  For  over  forty  years  thousands 
of  poultry  raisers  have  depended  upon 
them.  You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko 
Tablets  as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to  aid 
in  preventing  the  spread  of  disease 
through  contaminated  drinking  water. 

Remarkable  Results  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

“Gentlemen:  I  have  been  using  Walko 
Tablets  for  35  years  with  splendid  re¬ 
sults.  I  would  not  think  of  trying  to 
raise  Baby  Chicks  without  them.  I  al¬ 
so  use  them  for  my  grown  birds  with 
the  same  satisfaction.”  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Bradshaw,  Diagonal,  Iowa. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  to¬ 
day  at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply 
dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drinking  water 
to  aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
disease  through  contaminated  water. 
Satisfy  yourself  as  have  thousands  of 
others  who  depend  upon  Walko  Tablets 
year  after  year  in  raising  their  baby 
chicks.  You  buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our 
risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of 
our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  postpaid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  Price 
50c,  $1.00,  $2.50,  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  404,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


NOW  AVAILABLE! 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
USROP  Baby  Cockerels  &  Pullets 
from  daughters  of  USROM 

DAMS  AND  SIRES. 

Also  U.  S.  Certified  Chicks 
&  Hatching  Eggs. 

Send  for  free  catalog  today! 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm 

Route  1,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y 


Hatches  Tues.  A  Thur.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Cat. 
We  pay  postage  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  per  100  per  100  per  100 

English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns - $11.00  $20.00  2.00 

Gasson  SUP.  MATING  Leghorns.  12.00  22.00  2.00 

Black  Miuoreas  _  11.00  20.00  2.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  AAA 

Sup.  Mating  Rock-R-’G  Cross _ 14.00  18.00  14.00 

N.  Hamp  Reds  (AAA  Sup.)...  17.00  22.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mix.  $12.-100.  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHIX 
$11.-100.  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Breeders  Blood  Tested 
for  B.W.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Sexing  guaranteed 
95%  Accuracy. 

C.P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa 


GRAYBILL'S 


Hatches  each  week.  Order  from  au  or  ask  toi  Free 
Catalog.  Postpaid  100%  live  del.  guaranteed. 
Graybills,  Large  Type  1 00  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $10.00  $20.00  $  2.00 

Black  Minorcas _ _ 10.00  20.00  2.00 

New  Hampshires  _  10.00  22.00  12.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  W.  Rocks _  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  _  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.-100.  All  flocks  have  been  blood- 
tested  for  B.W.D.  by  a  registered  Veterinary  under 
the  Penna.  State  Official  Agglutination  tube  method, 
reactors  removed 

W.  D.  GRAYBILL,  Box  A,  Thompsontown,  Pa. 


ROSELAWN  CHICKS 

100%  Live  del.  Guar.  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  PostpaiO  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $  9.00  $19.00  $  2.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns _ 10.00  19.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks _ 11.00  18.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Buff  Orps _  12.00  19.00  10.00 

Pits.  95%  accurate.  Also  started  chicks  at  little 
extra  cost.  Write  for  prices.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
ROSELAWN  CHICK  FARM,  Dept.A,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


SuaaEu  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  or  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  liens.  Our  21st  yeai 
breeding  Leghorns.  Non-Scxed  Chicks  $10.  A.  $H  uei 
100  Pullets  $20.  &  $22.  per  100.  Cockerels  $2.  m 
100  Postage  Paid.  Send  lor  tree  ealalog. 

C  M  SHELLENBERGER’i-  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  3/  RICHFIELD.  P* 


BABY  CHICKS: 


Bos  duality  Bloodtested  Chicks 
Leading  purebreeds  and  Cross¬ 


breeds.  Healthy  well  Hatched  Reasonably  oriced 

Prompt  shipment.  Catalogue 

BOS  HATCHERY  Zeeland,  Michigan 


What  Poiiltrymen 
Are  Talking  About 

fey  Jl.  QAJecujeSL 


SIX  poultry  meetings  were  planned 
for  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  in  March. 
The  poultry  committee  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  had  asked  that  ways  to  save 
labor  and  time  in  managing  poultry 
flocks  be  given  top  priority.  The  best 
features  of  these  meetings  were  short 
talks  by  local  men.  These  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  lively  question-and-answer 
sessions. 

At  Gilbertsville,  Russell  French  told 
how  laying  rooms  and  running  water 
in  his  new  three  floor  addition  save 
steps  and  time.  He  said  that  it  saves 
time  just  to  have  a  regular  schedule 
of  chores  that  you  do  every  day  in  the 
same  way.  John  Healy  of  Oneonta 
had  a  mounted  model  showing  how 
heating  cable  and  thermostat  are  in¬ 
stalled  to  keep  water  lines  from  freez¬ 
ing.  He  even  uses  cable  instead  of 
electric  warmers  to  keep  water  from 
freezing  in  the  pan. 

Insulation 

Dwight  Harrison  of  Mt.  Vision  did 
such  a  good  job  of  insulating  his  poul¬ 
try  house  that  water  doesn’t  freeze  m 
it.  The  side  walls  had  four  inches  of 
shavings  filled  in  between  the  2x4 
studding.  He  used  2x6  ceiling  joists, 
ceiled  off  the  attic  and  blew  in  cut 
straw  to  a  depth  of  six  inches. 

Merwin  Wheeler  of  Edmeston  told 
how  he  got  away  from  tending  a  lot 
of  brooder  stoves.  He  saved  a  lot  of 
time  and  reduced  danger  of  fire  at  the 
same  time.  He  broods  with  steam.  He 
found  a  used  boiler  and  hooked  it  up 
to  a  grid  of  pipes  above  the  floor.  He 
built  inexpensive  flat  hovers  to  _  go 
over  the  pipes.  From  his  description, 
I  judge  that  he  did  with  steam  what 
many  others  have  done  with  hot  water. 
At  all  meetings  there  was  considerable 
interest  in  under-floor  heat  for  brood¬ 
ing. 

Cleaning  Eggs 

Herbert  Earl  of  Unadilla  told  how 
they  speeded  up  the  job  of  cleaning 
eggs.  They  immerse  them  in  warm 
lye  water  for  five  to  seven  minutes 
then  rinse  them  in  clear  warm  water. 
Two  teaspoons  of  lye  to  each  gallon  of 
water  does  the  trick.  Mr.  Earl  stressed 
the  necessity  of  cleaning  the  eggs 
promptly  after  they  are  gathered.  The 
longer  the  delay,  the  harder  the  dirt 
and  stains  cling  and  the  longer  it  takes 
to  clean  the  eggs.  His  receiver  in  New 


York  asks  for  more  and  more  eggs, 
gives  him  top  prices. 

Lewis  Dutcher,  a  Schenevus  poultry- 
man,  told  how  he  solved  the  problem  of 
broken  eggs  when  all  his  hens  wanted 
to  lay  in  one  nest.  He  took  away  the 
metal  nest  section  and  in  its  place  put 
a  big  box  nest  three  feet  square  with 
no  partitions.  The  hens  were  happy. 
No  more  piling  up.  No  more  broken 
eggs.  It  was  easier  and  quicker  to 
pick  up  the  eggs. 

Dressing  Poultry 

Charles  Kopfman  of  Cooperstown 
couldn’t  get  away  from  his  dressed 
poultry  customers.  He  had  moved  and 
had  planned  to  run  only  an  egg  busi¬ 
ness.  But  he  had  to  yield  to  demand 
and  now  kills,  slack  scalds,  picks  and 
dresses  over  a  hundred  birds  a  week, 
and  delivers  them  in  Cooperstown.  He 
said  that  speed  comes  only  with  long 
practice  and  from  good  equipment.  He 
has  an  electrically  heated  scalding 
tank  which  keeps  the  water  tempera¬ 
ture  at  exactly  the  right  degree,  and 
a  picking  machine.  He  does  not  use 
wax  to  finish  the  picking. 

Mr.  VV.  J.  Clark  of  Unadilla  had  a 
lot  of  trouble  with  wet  litter  on  all 
three  floors  of  his  poultry  house  re¬ 
modeled  from  a  barn.  Wetness  per¬ 
sisted  in  spite  of  ventilation  flues  and 
less  than  capacity  number  of  hens. 
Ammonia  fumes  were  very  strong  and 
annoying.  Mr.  Clark  purchased  a 
large  exhaust  fan,  installed  it  on  the 
second  floor,  constructed  ducts  to  it 
from  the  first  and  third  floors.  Presto, 
overnight  ammonia  fumes  disappeared 
from  all  pens!  In  three  weeks  the 
litter  had  dried  on  all  floors. 

Handling  Feed 

Mr.  Rexford  Davies,  West  Exeter, 
sees  no  need  for  feed  storage  bins  up¬ 
stairs  in  his  multi-deck  poultry  house 
He  puts  several  bags  of  mash  on  his 
platform  elevator,  also  a  bushel  basket. 
He  stops  the  elevator  far  enough  above 
each  floor  that  it  is  easy  to  tip  down 
an  opened  bag  and  run  out  half  of 
the  mash  into  the  bushel  basket.  Then 
he  carries  the  remainder  into  the  lay¬ 
ing  pen  and  distributes  it  directly 
from  the  bag  into  the  feeders.  Then 
he  carries  in  the  bushel  of  mash. 

We  were  told  to  watch  for  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  new  portable  elevator,  light  in 
( Continued  on  Page  25) 


. .  .... 


COMPARING  WAX  MODELS  of  the  ideal  Chick«?n-of-Tomorrp  w  with  an  artist's 
ception  arc  L.  E  Weaver  (left),  poultry  editor  of  American  Agriculturist ;  Uevey 
mohien,  poultry  branch  director,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Leslie  M.  » 

Rutgers  University. 
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REDBI RD 


The  Quality  Chicks 
You  Can  Depend  On 

MASS.  —  U.  S. 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Not  a  Single  Reactor  Reported 

REDBIRD  FARM  CHICKS  are  dependable  because 
they  are  bred  to  lay  and  guaranteed  to  live.  The 
result  of  35  years  of  careful,  scientific  breeding 
methods,  including  trapnesting  and  pedigrecing. 
They  assure  you  a  strong,  healthy  flock.  All  ohicfcs 
hatched  from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm 
Many  customers  report  6-month-old  birds  of 
uniform  color  in  50%  to  73%  production  of  24-0* 
— to— doz.  eggs. 

98%  LIVABILITY 
GUARANTEED 

FIRST  FOUR  WEEKS  ON  CHAMPION 
Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 

R.  I.  REDS — Our  original  strain,  production  bred 
for  35  years.  Official  egg  record  of  334  eggs  in 
year. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES — Our  own  strain,  from  finest 
New  England  stock,  bred  for  heavy  egg  production 
and  fine  duality  meat. 

Write  Us  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

REDBIRD  FARM,  'L,,. 


PUNNYBROOK 


PROFIT- BRED 

CHICKS 

All  Breeders  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  Baby  Chicks — Started  Pullets — 
Sexed  Pullets  Sunnybrook  Chicks  dr 
live,  matur-  tost  and  lay  heavy 

New  Hampshires.  White  Legnorns. 
Barred  Rocks  White  Rocks.  Rbode 
Islanc  Red:  crosses.  Wr.tt  toi 
trer  folder  and  new  low  price* 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms 
A.  Howard  Fingar 
Box  A  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.Y. 


van  neip  You  Earn  Better  Profil 

1.  23  years’  Balanced  Breeding  4,  Lots  of  Big, 

—Just  One  Breed.  Quality  Eggs. 

2.  Big  Birds — High  Vigor.  5.  Good  Type  ani 

3.  Fast  Growth  —  Even_  Color. 

Feathering 


Fwrite 


TODAY 


Get  the  full  tacts  about 
our  N.H..  U.S.  Pullorum 
Clean  stock.  Write 


Dr'ce». 


MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM  exet?f 


EXETER.  N.H 


WHITPaOCK 

M8. 


BABY 

|  CHICKS 

S 

I 


PEA 

100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders 
l U0%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglut  TO LM AN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 

■  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs 
Send  for'  FREE  Circular. 

SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE,  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 
-  Dept.  B 


TOLMAH 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


from  bigh  record  trapnesteo, 
bloodtested  stock;  imported  and 
bred  this  strain  for  30  years.  Sex¬ 
ed  or  Unsexed  chicks.  Freecircular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
Rt.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BABY  AND  STARTED  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested.  All  Commercial  R.  I.  REDS,  N.  H. 
REDS,  ROCK.  CROSS,  WHITE  ROCKS. 

Tear  around  service.  Circulars  and  Prices. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  Marcellus.  N.  T 


p!jRToD  £f!,-CKS  4  to  8  weeks  old.  Certified 
Reds  &  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Write: 
p  .  c  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
Paul  S.  Pellman,  owner.  Richfield.  Pa. 


# 


We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leg 
„  (!orns-  Large  Hens  mated  with  malt 

troth  R.O.P  Hens.  Straight  Run  $10.00  &  Jll.o 

per  loo.  Pullets  $20.00  &  $22.00  per  I0< 

Cockerels  $2.00  per  !00. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm  Box  A  Richfield.  Pi 


»a»c 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


LEADING  ALL  PENS 
IN  U.  S.  THIS  YEAR 

Dp  to  the  end  of  November.  1946,  we 
were  leading  all  pens,  all  breeds,  all 
egg  laying  tests.  This  Babcock  pen  of 
White  Leghorns  at  Western  New  York 
had  laid  737  eggs  and  773.15  points  to 
date  or  92%  production  and  average 
egg  size  of  25  oz.  per  doz.  Will  this 
new  pen  continue  to  lead  7  Probably  not 


ORD*<  YOUR  1947  BABCOCK  CHICKS  NOW 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Red-Rock  Cross 

Rhode  Island  Reds  White  Cross 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

We  have  already  booked  a  large  number  of  orders  for 
1947,  but  Just  the  same  if  you  send  us  your  order 
now  we  can  supply  you  with  chicks  on  almost  any 
date  you  want  delivery. 


Babcock’s  World  Record  Pen — 4057  Eggs.  4366  Points  in  51  weeks. 


Order  straight  run.  pullets,  or  cockerels — 95%  accu¬ 
racy  guaranteed  on  sexed  chicks. 

NEW  1947  CATALOG 

Our  new  1947  catalog  describes  our  stock  In  detail  and 
explains  how  we  have  built  up  our  strain  of  White 
Leghorns.  It  shows  the  pedigree  of  our  world  record 
pen  and  tells  how  their  blood  lines  are  passed  on  ta 
the  White  Leghorn  chicks  vou  receive  from  us.  Writs 
for  this  catalog  today. 


BABCOCK 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  3 IS  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


FOR  MORE  EGGS  AND  MEAT,  CLEMENTS  CHICKS  are  bred  especi¬ 
ally  to  produce  more  and  larger  eggs  and  quick  development  ot 
solid  meat.  Every  CLEMENTS’  CHICK  inherits  all  the  money  mak¬ 
ing  characteristics  which  mean  profits  for  you.  CLEMENTS  sensational 
Clem-Cross  sex-linked  pullets,  Clements  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Barred 
Cross  are  all  proven  profit  makers.  Maine-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  today 
tor  catalog.  Order  CLEMENTS’  CHICKS  and  be  sure  of  top  quality. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Box  24,  Winterport,  Maine 


GRAYBILL’S  emexs 


POSTPAID  Non-Sex  Pita.  Ckls 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns _ $10.00  $20.00  $  1.50 

AAA  Hanson  Mating  Wh.  Leg _ 12.00  22.00  1.50 

Br.  &  W.  Box,  &  Cross  Breeds _ 12.00  18.00  1  0.00 

AAA  N.  H.  Reds  (Specials) _  15.00  22.00  10.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed _  9.00  17.00  8.00 

Sex  guar.  95%  accurate.  100%  live  arrival  guar. 

From  free  range  B.W.D.  tested  Breeders.  Hatohed  in 
modern  all  Elec.  Incubators.  4  WK.  OLD  L.  WH. 
LEG  PLTS.  -h;pr““<'  Fxp  col.  40c  aa.  Oruer  direc 
for  prompt  shipment  or  write  for  Free  Photo  Catalog. 
C.  S.  OKAtunL  rlATCHERY  Box  A,  Cocoiamus.  Pa 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Pullets  Guar.  95%  Str.  Run— Pits... Ckli. 


Clear  Spring  Large  Type  100  100  100 


AA  S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ 

$12.50 

$22.50 

$  2.09 

A  S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ 

1  1.50 

20.50 

2.00 

4.00 

Blank  Minorca^ 

14.00 

24.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks _ _ 

14.00 

20.00 

13.00 

N.  H.  Reds  _  _ 

Red -Rock  Cross  _ _ 

We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady 

16.00  22.00 
15.00  20.00 

growing  list  of 

13.00 

14.00 

pros- 

perous  poultrymen  for  years.  Al]  Breeders  Blood 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

Catalog  Free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 


F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SiON,  Owners 
Box  51  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


•^ULSH  FARM!  CHICKJf. 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from  j 
ad  or  write  (or  our  new  catalog. 

Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Mon.  &  Thurs. —  Unsex’d  Pui’ts  Ck’ls 


Shipments 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.— Postage  Pa  100  100  160 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns _ $10.00  $20.00  $  3.00 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.,  Anc _  11.00  20.00  4.00 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Hocks _ 13.00  16.00  12.00 

White  Wyand.,  R.I.  Keds.  Red-Rocks  13.00  16.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  or  Rock-Reds _ 13.00  1 6.00  12.00 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  or  Black  Leghorns _  13.00  23.00  5.00 

Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires _ 15.00  20.00  15.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  26th  year. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty  years  of  Breeding  and  Hatching  Experience. 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Write 


lor  FREE  circular. 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate  Per  109  100  100 

BIG  R.O.P.  FOUNDATION  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Grade  AA  WHITE  LEGHORNS _ $11.00  $22.00  $3.09 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns _  10.00  20.00  2.09 

White  or  Barred  Rocks _  14.00  41eavy  Breeds 

New  Hampshires  _ 15.00  Straight  Run 

Heavy  assorted  for  broilers _ 11.00  Only. 

Less  than  loo.  add  lc  per  chick.  Also  started  chicks. 


CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE,  (Prop.).  Box  A.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Elsasser’s  Special  S.C.W.  Leghorns.$l  1.00  $22.00  $  2.00 

Elsasser's  S.C.  White  Leghorns _ 10.00  20.00  2.00 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks,  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks.  11.00  16.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds _  11.00  16.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  -  10.00  1  6.00  8.00 


PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA. 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM.  Box  A  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 

HANSON  OK  ENGLISH  i.ARGE  Unsexed  Pits  Ckl- 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  100  100  100 

Brown  LEGHORNS  _ $10.00  $20.00  $  2.00 

Bar.  and  White  Rocks _  12.00  1  8.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  &  R.  I.  Keds _ 12.00  18.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Keds  (SPECIAL  AAA)  15.00  18.00  10.00 

Assorted  -  9.00  15.00  8.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J  N.  NACfc  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

BOX  A,  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


Large  Hanson  White  Leghorns,  producers  of  Premium 
White  Eggs.  From  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Write  for  in 
formation  &  early  order  discount.  100%  live  del.  Post  Pd 

STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY 
H  M.  Leister.  Owner.  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with 

"ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER" 

ot  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  tlfan  any  other  breed. 
Also  4  &  6  wk.  old  started.  Catalog  FREE. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  Richfield  10,  Pa. 


SUNNY  SLOPE  CHICKS 

shipped  Prepaid  Parcel  Pst  Str.  Pits.  Cku 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns _ — _ )  9.50  $19.00  $4.00 

Barred  Rocks  _ _ _ 1 1.50.. 16.00  12.00 

White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  _ 12.00  16.50  12.50 

Special  N  H.  Reds  direct  from  N.  E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Special  Rock-Red  Crossdirect  fromN  E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks  _  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice.  $5.50  per  100.  Better 
Chicks  mean  Better  Profits.  All  Breeders  lood  tester] 
Sexing  95%  guar.  Order  today.  Folder  Free. 

Sunny  Slope  Hatchery.  Dept  A.  Tiiompsoatown,  Pa 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St.Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

(Pullets  Guar  95%)  loo  100  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns _ $11.00  $20.00  $  3.00 

D.S.R.O.P  Sired  Leghorns _ 12.00  22.00  4.00 

, Barred  and  White  Rocks _ 13.00  18.00  10.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  R.  1.  Reds _ 13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Keds _  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery.  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BLOODTESTED  CmcKS 

Guar.  95%  livability  first  14  days  on  AAA.  AA 
Grade.  PER  100  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Wh..  Bl..  Buff  Leghorns _ $10.00  $18.00  $  2.00 

Bar.  Wh.  or  Buff  Rocks _  10.00  16.00  9.00 

N.  H.  Red,  Red-Rox,  Rox-Red 12.00  1  7.00  10.00 

AAA  Grade  add  $5.00  per  190  to  above  prices.  Pits, 
guar.  95%.  Order  direct  from  ad.  Send  cash  with 
order  or  2c  per  chick,  bal.  C.  O.  D. 

LeVAN’S  CH  ICKERY,  BoxA,  Rt.  I,  BLOOMSBURG,  PA. 


rm 

ri|ioo% 

rPnll 


100%  del.  Cash  or  C  O.  D.  STR.  PETS.  CKLS. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100 

Special  Mating  White  Leghorns _ $11.00 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns _ 10.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rox  &  Reds _ 13.00 

H.  Mix  $10.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Free 
Niemond’s  Poultry  Farm.  McAlisterville. 


100 

109 

$21.00 

$  3.00 

20.00 

2.00 

14.00 

12.00 

Cir.  Postpaid. 

e.  Pa.. 

R  1. 

Say  vou  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


PICK  A 
SLICK  CHICK 
FOR  EXTRA 
PROFITS! 


Kerr's  lively  chicks  are  bred  for  extra 
growth,  extra  eggs  extra  large,  to  bring 
you  extra  profits. 

Kerr's  120,000  sturdy  breeders  are  blood¬ 
tested  every  year  for  BWD 
(Pullorum).  240-acre  breeding 
farm.  Weekly  hatches;  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  FREE  "Poul¬ 
try  Raiser's  Guide"  and  price 
list,  or  call  branch  office  near¬ 
est  you. 


N.  Y.:  Kingston,  East  Syracuse,  Binghamton, 
Middletown,  Schenectady.  Conn.:  Danbury. 
N.  J.:  Paterson,  Woodbury,  Jamesburg. 
Penna.:  Lancaster,  Dunmore,  Reading. 

21  RAILROAD  AYE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


KERR  CHICKERIES 


BABY  CHICKS 

Specializing  in 

RED-ROCK  CROSS  -  R.  I.  REDS 

SAND  HILL  FARMS 

C.  W.  WIGHTMAN 
ALMOND,  N.  Y. 
Modern  All  Electric  Hatchery . 
ALL  EGGS  we  set  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  own  farms. 
FREE  Circular 


WENE  CHICKS 

REDUCED  Summer  PRICES 

R.O.P.  Sired  for  EGGS 

m  %Sli  Specialized  Flocks 
f  W§  for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 


T7.  S.  New  Jersey 
APPROVED 

1,800,000  Egg 
Hatching  Capacity 
Hatches  Every 
Week  Year  Around 

CATALOG 

FREE 


REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

on  all  matings — write  for  de¬ 
tails.  More  2-to-5-yr.-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  R.O.P. 
Sires  (200-300  egg  dams)  than 
any  other  N.  J.  plant.  BLOOD¬ 
TESTED.  Leading  pure  or 
crossbreeds.  4  competitively 
priced  matings.  Mail  card  for 
FREE  CATALOG. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  4-D,  Vineland,  N.l 


100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  100  101 

Hatoheg  every  Tues.  &  Thur.  Str.  Run  Pits,  Ckls. 

AA  Grade  Gasson  W.  Leg _ $12.50  $22.50  $  3.00 

A  Grade  S.  C.  Large  Type  W.  Leg..  11.50  20.50  2.00 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks _ 14.00  20.00  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Special) _ 17.00  22.00  14.00 

Rock-Red  Cross  _  15.00  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Str.  Run  $12.  Mixed,  No  Sex  guarantee 
$10  per  100.  AH  breeders  Bloodtested.  Sexed  Pullets 
95%  guaranteed.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Free 
Literature  of  our  stock  &  poultry  farm. 

MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY 
Box  20,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNA.  Phone  4-R-I4 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  101  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg - $  9.50  $19.00  $  3.00 

,  ,  Red-Rock,  Rock-Red  Cr _ 14.00  18.00  12.00 

liS  )  N.  Hamp.  Reds  (Spe.) _ l/. 00  20.00  14.00 

B.&W.  Rox,  R.I.  Reds _ 12.00  16.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  10  00  12.00  10.00 

Assorted,  our  choice _  7.50  5.50 

Less  than  100  add  -2c  per  Chick.  Special  Cross  eggs  from 
N.H.  Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms;  CashorC.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giving 
full  details  of  oui  flocks  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Our  33rd  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Legnorns. 
Bred  for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for 
our  large  cata  og  showing  actual  photos  of  our 
Farm  and  Breeders.  Unsexed  $10.  &  $11.-100: 
Pits.  $20.  &  $22.-100:  Ckls.  $2.-100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A.  Richfield.  Pa. 


TRUTT’S  BABY  CHICKS 


Prompt  Shipment.  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsexed  Pullets  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns _ $  9.50  $19.00  $  3.00 

Bar.  *  Wh.  Rocks -  11.50  16.00  12.00 

Spec.  N.H.  Reds  (Direct  from  NE) _ 14.00  19.00  14.00 

Assorted  Chicks  _  8.00  12.00  8.00 

Assorted  Chicks  our  choice  $5.50-190.  All  Breeders 
Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  &  egg  production.  Cash 
or  C.O.D.  Sexing  95%.  4  wk.  old  Leg.  Pits.  37c  ea. 
4  wk.  old  N.H.  Red  Str.  Run  30c  ea. 

TRUTT'S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  A,  Hummels  Wharf,  Penna. 


(244)  2  4- 
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Utica  Radiator  Corporation 

The  Finest  in  Home  Heating  Equipment 

Utica  2,  New  York 


Look  forward  to  modern,  efficient  heating  . . .  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  Utica  Radiator  Heating  System!  For  here  is 
healthful,  trouble-free  heat,  day  and  night,  year  in  year 
out.  There’s  a  Utica  System  for  every  type  of  home  .  .  . 
with  oil  or  coal  .  .  .  hot  water  or  steam  — but  right  now 
veterans’  housing  comes  first.  However  the  day  is  com¬ 
ing  when  your  Utica  System  will  be  available  ...  so 
wait  for  it! 


Lifetime  Comfort  and  Economy 

When  your  Utica  Radiator  Heat¬ 
ing  System  comes,  it  comes  to 
stay . . .  for  Utica  Heating  Systems 
are  made  for  service  .  .  .  giving 
clean,  even,  healthful  heat  with 
an  economy  of  fuel!  A  Utica 
System  is  well  worth  waiting  for! 


UTICA  RADIATORS 

. . .  engineered  for  efficiency, 
and  made  in  a  variety  of 
sizes  to  fit  any  decorative 
scheme  unobtrusively. 


RED  SQUARE  BOILERS 

. . .  made  in  a  complete 
range  of  sizes  to  meet 
your  heating  require¬ 
ments  efficiently! 


Plan  now  for  Healthful  Heat 

Soon  we  will  be  ready  once  more 
to  offer  you  the  warmth,  comfort, 
and  fuel  economy  of  a  Utica 
Radiator  steam  or  hot  water  heat¬ 
ing  system.  If  your  future  holds  a 
new  or  remodeled  home  — plan 
NOW  for  Utica  Radiator  Health¬ 
ful  Heat! 


It's  not  too  soon  to  plan  a 

UTICA  HEATING  SYSTEM 

for  your  home 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single 
issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  send  your 
old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist .  10  No.  Cherry  St..  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  N.  Y. 


STROUT'S  GREEN  FARM  CATALOG 

Money  -  Makers  —  over  2500  Bargains. 
31  States.  Coast  to  Coast.  Mailed  FREE. 

STROUT  REALTY 

255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


‘7tCa6e  47  your  BEST  'Dairy  'tyear 


Order  a  GRANGE  NOW  for 


immediate  Delivery 
and  erection  i !  _ 


RIGHT  NOW  is  the  right  time  to 
order  your  Grange  guaranteed  Concrete 
Silo  to  assure  earliest  possible  erection. 
You’ll  be  able  to  make  the  MOST  of 
your  natural  grasses,  keep  feed  costs 
down  and  push  year  ’round  milk  profits 
...UP-UP-UP! 


Grange’s  9  exclusive  con¬ 
struction  features,  perfected 
over  31  years  of  Silo-making, 
will  help  you  make  ’47  your 
most  profitable  Dairy  year. 
This  coupon  shows  the  way. 
Mail  it  TODAY t 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.  INC. 

RED  CREEK.  N.  Y. 


Please  put  me  on  your  priority  Silo  * 
list  without  any  obligation  to  me  in  I 
any  way. 

| 

NAME . . .  J 

ADDRESS . . . . .  J 


'P'tom  t&e  s4.  s4. 

Better  EatiiigFromOurHomeLocker 


ALL,  MEMBERS  of  our  family  have 
been  avid  readers  of  American 
Agriculturist  for  many  years.  We  just 
wouldn’t  be  without  it. 

Your  editorial,  “Experience  with 
Quick  Freezing,”  interested  me  greatly 
because  we  seem  to  be  poles  apart  on 
several  foods.  Everything  that  has 
gone  into  our  freezer  for  the  past  7 
years  has  been  wrapped  in  cellophane 
and  tightly-sealed,  with  the  one  excep¬ 
tion  of  baked  goods.  I  agree  with  you 
that  it  is  a  lot  of  work.  By  the  time 
the  iron  has  been  run  around  the  last 
2-pound  package  of  hamburger  from  an 
1100  pound  steer,  even  Wimpy  would 
have  enough!  However,  it  is  well  worth 
it. 

I  agree  with  what  you  said  about 
beef,  but  it  has  been  our  experience 
that  pork  after  8  to  10  weeks  loses 
much  of  its  natural  flavor.  All  berries 
freeze  well.  Melon  balls,  served  when 
they  are  about  75  per  cent  thawed,  are 
a  real  treat.  Perhaps  we  are  wrong, 
but  we  feel  that  frozen  corn,  on  or  off 
the  cob,  is  a  complete  fizzle.  We  pre¬ 
fer  to  eat  canned  corn  and  save  the 
cellophane! 

Frozen  peas  are  fully  as  good  as 
fresh.  Snap  beans  are  almost  as  good 
if  only  the  first  picking  is  frozen. 
Frozen  lima  beans  are  to  me  just 
twice  as  good  as  fresh  ones.  Peaches, 
as  you  mentioned,  will  turn  dark  when 
completely  thawed,  unless  specially 
treated.  We  have  found,  however,  that 
darkening  can  be  avoided  by  timing 
the  removal  from  the  freezer  so  that 
all  fruits  are  served  just  as  soon  as 
thawed. 

Smaller  Packages 

To  avoid  a  carry-over  and  holding  in 
the  kitchen  ice  box  with  the  resulting 
darkened  fruit,  we  are  now  using  much 
smaller  packages  than  we  did  four  or 
five  years  ago.  It  involves  more  time 
and  greater  cost  of  packaging,  hut  I 
believe  the  saving  in  waste  and  taste 
more  than  makes  up  for  it. 

Two  years  ago  I  bought  some  frozen 
asparagus  and  it  was  delivered  in  2- 
pound  packages.  There  are  only  three 
of  us  in  the  family,  so  we  had  to  divide 
the  package  with  a  meat  saw  or  else 
eat  asparagus  four  days  in  a  row. 

Correct  packaging  both  for  retention 
of  flavor  and  convenience  of  use  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  important 
points  in  freezer  enjoyment.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  the  large  roast,  whole  ham  or 
shoulder  and  the  biggest  turkey  that 
are  shoved  hack  for  the  day  when 
John  and  Jennie  and  all  the  kids  arrive. 
The  theory  is  good,  but  there  are  too 
many  Johns  and  Jennies  that  arrive  un¬ 
expectedly  and  you  have  to  take  one 
or  two  of  the  last  precious  steaks  be¬ 
cause  there  isn’t  time  to  thaw  the 
roast. 

Combination  Walk-In 
Cooler  and  Freezer 

From  our  experience,  the  best  unit 
that  the  farmer  can  have  is  the  com¬ 
bination  walk-in  cooler  and  freezer.  It 
involves  a  greater  original  investment 
both  in  construction  cost  and  provision 
of  space  to  house  it.  Generally,  it  re¬ 
quires  two  refrigeration  units  to  run 
properly.  However,  the  owner  of  this 
combination  has  no  freezing  limitations 
whatever.  He  can  butcher  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  age  the  meat  to  suit 
his  taste,  have  no  fear  of  spoilage  and, 
most  important,  be  able  to  have  his 
meat  when  the  animal  is  prime. 

We  found  out,  however,  that  while 
the  cooler  is  fine  for  hanging  meat  in 
quarters,  cut-up  meat  must  be  frozen 


immediately.  Five  years  ago  we  made 
the  mistake  of  leaving  a  side  of  beef 
in  the  cooler  for  36  hours  after  it  was 
cut  up.  We  then  wrapped  and  froze  it, 
and  later  when  we  came  to  use  it  we 
found  it  had  all  the  flavor  of  a  good 
grade  of  plywood,  mainly  due  to  its 
complete  lack  of  juices. 

The  cooler  furnishes  an  excellent 
place  for  holding  eggs  a  few  weeks  for 
a  better  price,  especially  in  the  spring 
of  the  year.  It  also  means  that  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  picked  before  the  heat  of' 
the  day,  held  in  the  cooler  without 
wilting  and  packaged  in  the  afternoon 
or  evening.  It  adds  greatly  to  your 
“better  living”  because  it  eliminates 
hurrying,  retains  quality,  and  provides 
a  cool  place  for  holding  any  produce. 

Makes  Good  Neighbors 

It  is  surprising  to  find  how  many 
good  neighbors  you  have  when  yours 
is  the  only  cooler  in  the  neighborhood. 
Also,  the  refusal  to  accept  a  fee  pays 
off  good  dividends  in  free  meat!  A 
neighbor  who  has  just  hung  six  or 
eight  sides  of  steaming  pork  in  the 
cooler  is  in  a  pretty  good  frame  of  mind 
and  is  very  free  and  insistant  with  his 
offer  of  at  least  a  couple  of  nice  loins. 
(I  haven’t  raised  any  hogs  in  two 
years.) 

Here  are  our  “Five  Rules  for  Freez¬ 
ers”: 

1.  Locate  the  freezer  as  close  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  kitchen. 

2.  Keep  the  packages  well  arranged. 

3.  Avoid  rough  handling  and  break¬ 
ing  of  cellophane.  If  you  notice  a  brok¬ 
en  sealing,  use  the  package  immedi¬ 
ately.  It  will  never  be  as  good  later. 

4.  Don’t  freeze  too  much  of  any  one 
thing.  It  will  haunt  you  every  time  you 
go  to  the  freezer. 

5.  Remember  that  two  small  pack¬ 
ages  are  better  than  one  large  one. — 
Ralph  L.  Knibloe,  Newtown,  Conn. 


RHODE  ISLAND  SCOUT  WINS  AWARD— 
The  first  Boy  Scout  to  receive  the  “God 
and  Country  Award"  in  Rhode  Island 
lives  on  a  farm.  He  is  Star  Scout  Elden 
G.  Bucklin,  Jr.,  of  Rural  Troop  No.  1,  if* 
Ckepachet.  He  received  the  award  from 
Rev.  Earl  Hollier  Tomlin,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Rhode  Island  Council  of 
Churches.  The  Award  is  National  and  is 
given  by  the  church  for  outstanding  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  church. 

Elden  is  the  son  of  Rev.  Elden  G.  Buck¬ 
lin,  pastor  of  the  Chepachet  Union  Church 
and  one  of  the  best  known  rural  pastors 
in  Rhode  Island.  Fred  G.  Halbig  who  op¬ 
erates  a  service  station  on  Route  44,  is 
Elden's  Scoutmaster. 
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CONTROLS  LARGE 


ROUNDWORM 

(Ascaridia  galli) 


Treat  your  chickens  for  large 
roundworm  (Ascaridia  galli) 
thequick  and  easy  Way.  Mash- 
Nic  contains  nicotine  in  a 
special  shockless  form  which 
is  inactive  until  it  reaches  the 
juices  of  the  small  intestine, 
then  the  nicotine  is  released 
and  large  roundworms  are 
eliminated.  No  growth  stop¬ 
page,  no  loss  in  production. 

FEED  IN  MASH  — Have 
your  feed  mixer  make  up  a 
worming  mash  with  Mash- 
Nic  included.  When  properly 
stored,  Mash-Nic  does  not  lose 
strength — you  can  use  it  as 
needed.  Write  for  details. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  & 
CHEMICAL  CORP..  INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE  2j  KENTUCKY 


HILLPOT 
\QUALITYi 
NTURKEYS# 
\  CHICKS# 

\DUCKS#  c 


Low  Prices 

per  100  —  Smaller 

lots  add  2c  each. 
BIG  BRONZE,  $75 
Small  WHITES.  $70 
Tube  Tested  U.  S.  App. 
CHICKS:  N.  H.  Red, 
B.  Rocks,  Rock  X,  W. 
Leghorns,  $14.95;  3  wks. 
old,  $24.95.  Special  Mat¬ 
ing,  $17.95:  3  wks.,  $27.95. 
4  wks.  old  PULLETS,  $55; 
6  wks.,  $70.  U.  S.  Ap¬ 
proved,  Pullorum  Control¬ 
led.  Pekin  DUCKS,  $30. 
Order  at  Once. 

Hillpot  Hatcheries 

Box  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Phone  29 

Freehold,  N.  J.  Easton,  Pa. 


KLINE'S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Pennsylvania's  Finest  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
White  Holland.  Awarded  First  '  Place  in  Penna. 
F.  F.  A.  Contest.  Produce  most  profit  per  bird. 
For  Information  and  Prices  write  to: 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  G,  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


ESBENSHADE’S  QUALITY  BROAD  BREASTED 
Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults,  for  greater  profits. 
Pullorum  clean.  Started  Turkeys. 

Write  for  circular,  and  Special  Prices  before  buying. 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM 
Box  70,  Paradise,  Penna. 


Md.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Passed. 
TIIDYEY  D<"kl  II  TQ  Wagon  Wheel  Strain  Broad- 
lUKIYEI  ruULIO  breasted  Bronze  Domes 

Strain  White  Holland,  Beltsville  Small  Whites.  White 
Pekin  Ducklings.  6  popular  breeds  baby  chicks,  sexed 
and  started.  Free  Catalog. 

BECK’S  HATCHERY,  Box  T,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


TURKEY  POULTS 


Bronze  Broad  Breasted  Pullorum  Clean.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


POULTS: 

Pullorum 

Meadowbrook 


BELTSVILLE  SMALL  WHITE 

WAGON  WHEEL  BB  BRONZE 
Clean.  1947  prices,  reduced. 

Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


( Continued  from  Page  22) 
weight,  low  in  cost,  that  will  handle 
baled  straw  as  well  as  grain  and 
mash,  soon  to  be  put  on  the  market. 

A  Schedule 

Mr.  Stanley  Backus  ol^  Hartwick 
runs  a  store  and  has  to  depend  on  hired 
help  to  do  chores  in  his  large  poultry 
plant.  He  said  that  things  run 
smoothly  even  when  help  is  changed 
or  is  inexperienced.  The  secret  is  to 
have  a  planned  schedule  of  feeding  and 
other  chores,  and  have  it  all  set  down 
on  paper,  and  put  on  the  wall  of  the 
feed  room.  The  men  weigh  out  the 
feed  for  each  pen  according  to  instruc¬ 
tions,  but  said  Mr.  Backus,  “Every  de¬ 
tail  must  be  set  down.” 

Fred  Schempf  of  Milford  told  me 
that  a  buyer  from  New  York  visited 
his  place  that  day,  looking  for  eggs. 
It’s  the  first  time*  in  Schempf’s  mem¬ 
ory  that  an  egg  buyer  has  appeared  in 
March.  It  seems  a  good  sign  to  me. 

—  a. a.  — 

TIIE  USE  OF  HYDRATED 
LIME  WITH  POULTRY 
MANURE 

Contrary  to  old  opinions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  hydrated  lime  helps  to  conserve 
the  nitrogen  in  poultry  manure.  Re¬ 
ports  show  that  poultry  manure  con¬ 
tains  about  twice  as  much  nitrogen, 
three  times  as  much  phosphoric  acid 
and  only  slightly  less  potash  than 
stable  manure.  Because  poultry  manure 
has  a  relatively  high  nitrogen  content, 
together  with  the  fact  that  it  decom¬ 
poses  more  rapidly  than  cow  manure, 
its  chief  use  is  as  a  source  of  nitrogen. 

Poultry  manure  is  especially  desir¬ 
able  for  crops  like  grasses,  trees  and 
leafy  vegetables.  It  has  a  wide  use  on 
hay  fields,  pastures,  and  lawns. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Eastern 
States  Cooperator,  it  was  suggested 
that  a  poultryman  apply  100  pounds  of 
hydrated  lime  per  100  birds  to  the 
floor  litter  every  two  weeks.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  conserving  nitrogen,  hydrated 
lime  has  been  shown  to  assist  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  litter  dry  during  the  winter 
months.  The  rate  of  application  to  the 
dropping  boards  is  10  pounds  of  hy¬ 
drated  lime  per  100  birds  every  week. 

Superphosphate  is  another  material 
which  can  be  used  to  advantage  in 
treating  poultry  manure.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  more  effective  than  hydrated 
lime  in  preventing  loss  of  nitrogen,  but 
does  not  do  as  good  a  job  in  absorbing 
moisture.  Hydrated  lime  is  also  an  ef¬ 
fective  deodorizing  agent  and  this  is 
an  important  consideration  in  the  case 
of  poultry  plants  located  near  homes. 

— D.  H.  Horton. 


TURKEYS*  Broadbreasted  Bronze  turkeys. 
d  ^  Buy  direct  from  small  breeder. 

Reasonable.  Prompt  shipment.  Also  Ducklings. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


THE  CARL  LADD 
SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

$22.-100. 

Harry  Burnham/  N.  Collins,  N.  Y. 


c  „  GIANT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

mom  Pennsylvania’s  largest  duck  farm.  Our  improved 
strain  of  fast  maturing  ducklings  will  make  you  more 
profits.  Also  White  Indian  Runners  and  Rouens. 
Geese  and  Chicks.  Catalog. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Drifting,  Penna, 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS 

Bigger.  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
DUCKLING'S.  100-$26.00.  50-$13.50.  100%  live  del. 

Bucks  for  Profit”  Prepaid,  $1.00.  Or  free  with  order. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


PULLETS  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Rock- 

1  Hamp  Cross.  16  weeks  old. 

Ready  to  lay  in  6  to  8  weeks.  Beautiful 
sturdy  floor  raised  birds  $1.75  each. 
Express  Prepaid. 

C.  C.  Lee,  Box  G,  CAKMONT.  PA. 


Barron  English  Type  White 
Leghorns,  338  egq  lines,  various  ages  to  lay¬ 
ing  stage.  32c  and  up.  Thousands  to  select 
trom.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval,  inspection 
Privilege,  priced  riqht. 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  X-S4,  Zeeland,  Michigan. 


STARTED  Pill  I  FT*»»  Farm  raised  star! 
illu  ,CU  KULLt'^*  pullets.  Leghor 
•egnoreas,  two  weeks  to  ten  weeks.  Reset 
Vour  order. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Michig 


IS  AT  WORK 


DAVID  NOLAN 

Agricultural  business  or  extension 
work  is  the  goal  of  David  Nolan  of 
Venice  Center  in  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y., 
who  is  in  the  first 
term  of  his  junior 
year  at  the  New 
York  State  College 
of  Agriculture. 

David,  who  is  one 
of  the  first  four  re¬ 
cipients  of  the  Ladd 
Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ship,  has  lived  his 
entire  life  on  a  350- 
acre  dairy  and  cash 
crops  farm  and  has 
had  a  part  in  its 
successful  manage¬ 
ment.  He  is  one  of  ten  children  in  the 
family. 

In  high  school  he  studied  vocational 
agriculture  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America. 


9 double-duty "  STARTER 

COULD  HAVE  SAVED  IT,  TOO! 


z  /vwSr;« 


vomtiti 


fOMPAm 


THIS  IS  RICKETS! 

It  makes  a  bird  wobbly  on  her  feet 
.  .  .  slows  her  growth  .  .  .  curves  her 
spine  .  .  .  softens  her  beak  until  it’s  like 
rubber.  Too  often,  the  bird’s  trouble  can 
be  traced  to  a  nutritionally-deficient  egg 
— and  to  the  fact  that  a  young  chick  can’t 
eat  enough  of  "just  a  good  starter”  to 
head  off  the  disease. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  IN 
“DOUBLE-DUTY”  STARTER 

It’s  the  ability  to  correct  many  nutri¬ 
tional  deficiencies  in  the  first  weeks  qf  a 
chick’s  life  that  makes  Pratts  Double- 
Duty  Starter  vastly  different  from  "just 
a  good  starter.”  Good  chicks  get  the  fin¬ 
est  possible  start  with  Pratts.  Weak 
chicks,  in  many  a  case,  get  another  chance 
...  a  chance  not  just  to  live,  but  to 
grow  into  strong,  healthy,  heavy-laying, 
profitable  birds! 

Not  a  cure-all,  not  a  medicine,  Pratts 
Double -Duty  Starter  can’t  correct  all 
chick  troubles.  It  contains  nothing  but 
the  most  wholesome  foods  for  infant 
chicks.  It’s  quickly  digestible.  It’s  power¬ 
fully  nutritious.  In  fact,  it’s  purposely 
made  so  rich  in  health-protecting  ele¬ 
ments — in  all  the  known  essential  vita¬ 
mins,  minerals  and  other  important  nu¬ 
tritives —  that  the  first  few  ounces  can 
head  off  Rickets,  Nutritional  Leg  Paral- 


"double-duty'' 

CHICK  STARTER 


ysis.  Hock  Disease  and  many  other  trou¬ 
bles,  even  if  they  are  inherited  from 
the  egg. 

YOU’LL  SEE  THE  RESULTS 
OF  PRATTS  NEXT  FALL! 

This  year,  feed  Pratts  Double-Duty 
Starter.  Watch  it  help  your  good  chicks 
stay  good.  Watch  it  flood  many  a  weak 
chick  with  vigor — with  vitality  for 
growing,  for  paying  you  a  profit.  Next 
fall,  when  you  house  more  good  pullets 
than  you  expected,  you’ll  know  that 
Pratts  Double-Duty  Starter  paid!  Insist 
on  Pratts  Double-Duty  Starter  from 
your  dealer. 


prgtts> 

75-ANNIVERSARY 


18721947 


75  years  of 
Dependability 
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Send  for  PRATTS  Authorita¬ 
tive,  Informative,  Easy-to- 
Understand  Chick  Booklet. 


illllllliB 


Pratt  Food  Company,  Dept.  BC-176 

Philadelphia  6,  Penna. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  booklet 
entitled  "Their  Life  is  in  YOUR 
Hands.” 

Name . . . i... 

Address  . . 


(246)  26 


American  Agriculturist,  April  19,  1947 
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COME  TRUE 


EE  faf  ■■  •  ••-- . 

MARY  G.  PHILLIPS 

Editor  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Home  Economics 


HAVE  YOU  made  a  down  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  lot  for  the  house 
you  hope  to  build  some  day  when 
you  can  get  labor  and  materials? 
Are  you  saving  for  your  building  fund  ? 
Then  don’t  just  sit  dreaming  while  you 
wait!  There  are  two  things  you  can 
do  note — if  you  have  the  lot,  you  can 
plant  trees  and  bushes  you  want  so 
that  they  can  be  growing  (with  the 
exception  of  those  that  would  interfere 
with  actual  building  operations  later), 
and  you  can  make  the  house  plans  so 
that  they  will  be  ready. 

For  the  planting,  it’s  necessary  only 
that  you  know  how  big  the  house  is  to 
be  and  its  shape.  Then  with  string 
and  a  few  stakes  you’ll  be  able  to  mark 
off  the  space  where  the  foundations 
will  go.  After  that  you’d  better  con¬ 
sult  someone  who  knows  landscaping. 
Experts  from  the  Extension  Service  of 
your  state  college  stand  ready  to  help. 


Conklin,  New  York,  did.  It  took  them 
twenty-five  years  to  make  their  dreams 
come  true,  but  during  those  years, 
saplings  became  a  row  of  shapely 
maple  trees,  tiny  evergreens  became 
a  shady  picnic  grove  with  a  floor  of 
pine  needles,  the  nut  trees  bore  fruit. 
And  when  the  dream  house  was  built, 
it  fitted  its  setting  perfectly. 

This  couple,  Lena  and  Carroll  Tif¬ 
fany,  leaders  in  Conklin  and  interested 
in  every  community  undertaking,  years 
ago  bought  a  farm  along  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
Broome  County.  They  were  young  and 
ambitious,  but  they  had  little  money 
after  the  land  was  bought  to  furnish 
the  old  farm  house. 

Then  Lena  joined  the  Home  Bureau 
and  that  changed  life  for  the  Tiffanys! 
She  found  that  with  a  congenial  group 
of  neighbors,  she  could  learn  practical¬ 
ly  anything  that  was  taught  at  the 
State  Colleges.  She  became  particular¬ 
ly  interested  in  household  art  and 
lapped  up  all  the  information  and  skills 
taught  by  Cornell  specialists.  She 
practiced  on  her  drab  house,  and  came 


The  house  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  R.  Tiffany  of  Conklin,  New  York,  dreamed  about 
and  finally  built.  They  did  the  planting  years  earlier  and  the  house  fitted  exactly 

into  its  setting. 


Tell  them  your  dreams — trees  along  the 
edge  of  the  lot — what  kind?  A  clump 
of  bushes  there  and  there  and  there — 
what  kind?  A  small  grove  of  ever¬ 
greens  at  the  back  for  a  shady  spot 
in  which  to  put  the  picnic  table  and 
outdoor  fireplace — what  size  trees  and 
how  close  together? 

You  can  get  help,  too,  from  college 
bulletins  and  magazines,  and  your 
farm  paper.  Make  a  planting  plan  on 
paper — it’s  easier  to  change  ideas  with 
a  pencil  than  to  dig  up  shrubs  after 
they’re  planted.  Small  shrubs  and 
trees  are  inexpensive,  and  it’s  good 
to  know  that  they’re  growing  every 
day  and  will  make  a  setting  twenty 
years  from  now  that  you’ll  be  proud  of. 

The  same  way  with  house  plans.  You 
can  change  your  ideas  a  dozen  times 
as  you  study  different  plans,  different 
doorways,  different  roof  lines.  Some 
day  you’ll  come  across  a  picture  of 
j  your  dream  house,  and  you’ll  say,  “We 
can  make  this  fit  us  exactly.  We’ll 
change  this  wall  here  to  make  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  bigger,  and  this  will  be  a 
work-room  for  sewing  and  hobbies 
— not  a  dining  room  ...”  and  on  and 
on,  until  you  have  a  custom-made  plan 
that  is  an  exact  fit  for  you  and  your 
family! 

Then  when  you  build  you  won't  make 
costly  mistakes,  and  the  house  will  sit 
down  among  the  trees  and  shrubs  as 
if  it  belonged  there. 

That  is  what  the  Tiffany  family  of 


back  to  learn  more.  Her  husband 
helped  to  remove  the  varnish  and  paint 
from  old  pieces  of  furniture  handed 
down  from  their  grandparents.  Togeth¬ 
er  they  refinished  the  wood  and  were 
amazed  to  discover  that  the  pieces 
were  beautiful.  The  more  they  work¬ 
ed,  the  more  they  came  to  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  wood,  the  loveliness  of 
color,  the  fun  of  putting  the  original 
charm  back  into  old  pieces.  They 
bought  sturdy  old  furniture  at  auctions 
and  improved  it  themselves. 

From  Home  Bureau  suggestions, 
Carroll  built  conveniences  in  the  old 
kitchen,  and  before  they  knew  it,  their 
home  was  transformed.  It  became  a 
“Home  Bureau  demonstration  house,” 
and  families  from  all  over  the  county 
came  to  see  it. 

Then  Carroll  thought,  “If  my  wife 
can  get  help  from  the  State  Colleges 
for  the  inside  of  the  house,  maybe  I 
can  get  help  to  make  our  grounds  more 
attractive.”  A  Cornell  landscape  spe¬ 
cialist  was  glad  to  advise  him  about 
the  planting  of  shrubbery,  and  taught 
him  how  to  prune  and  graft.  Soon  the 
Tiffany  grounds  took  on  a  new  look 
and  were  a  fitting  setting  for  the 
demonstration  house. 

Next  came  the  idea  of  building  a 
new  house  nearby.  Together  Lena  and 
Carroll  pored  over  magazines  full  of 
house  plans.  They  knew  it  would  be 
some  years  before  they  could  think  of 
building,  but  they  wanted  to  be  ready. 


The  interior  of  the  Tiffany  home  has  an  air  of  serenity  that  comes  from  the  harmony 
of  color,  the  use  of  lived-with  but  well-cared  for  old  furniture,  and  the  harmony 
between  a  man  and  wife  who  work  together.  Photos  by  H.  M.  Barnes  II. 


The  plan  they  chose  was  that  for  a 
simple  early  American  house.  Every¬ 
thing  they  bought  was  chosen  with  an 
eye  to  its  special  place  in  the  new  home. 

After  Carroll  staked  off  the  lines  for 
the  foundation,  he  planned  and  planted 
all  the  grounds  with  the  help  of  an  ex¬ 
pert.  Then  he  and  Lena  worked  like 
Trojans  to  get  together  enough  money 
for  building.  It  took  many  years  and 
at  first  the  going  was  tough. 

Throughout  the  years,  while  dream¬ 
ing  and  working  toward  a  new  house 
of  their  own,  Lena  and  Carroll  became 
community  leaders.  Lena  teaches 
groups  of  homemakers  to  refinish  wood 
furniture,  upholster,  and  make  over  un¬ 


attractive  pieces  into  modern  and 
good-looking  furniture.  She  learned 
how  to  make  slip-covers,  draperies,  and 
curtains,  and  passes  that  knowledge 
on.  Carroll  is  often  called  on  to 
demonstrate  pruning  and  grafting  be¬ 
fore  groups  of  farmers. 

The  Tiffanys  are  generous  with  their 
time  and  their  knowledge,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  no  community  effort  is  com¬ 
plete  without  their  aid. 

Five  years  ago,  their  dreams  came 
true — they  built  their  new  home.  It 
fitted  so  perfectly  into  the  setting  that 
had  been  waiting  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  for  it  that  it  looks  as  if  it 
had  always  been  there. 


Women  Study  Marketing  of 
Home  Produets 


Homemakers  from  five  counties 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley  area  of  New 
York  State  flocked  to  the  two-day 
“Kitchen  Career  and  Small  Business 
Clinic”  at  the  Plymouth  Church  Hall 
in  Utica  on  March  27  and  28  to  learn 
how  to  turn  their  hobbies  into  money 
makers.  The  clinic  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  Woman’s 
Council,  headed  by  Miss  Jane  H.  Todd, 
president. 

Many  of  the  women  who  came  to 
the  meeting  brought  samples  of  their 
handcraft  articles  and  kitchen  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  received  personal  advice  on 
whether  their  articles  had  sales  value 
and,  if  necessary,  how  to  increase  their 
saleability. 

“How  to  Market  a  Money  Maker” 
was  the  main  topic  of  the  first  day  of 
the  meeting.  Experts  gave  talks  on 
making,  presenting,  and  selling  a  home 
product — how  to  pick  a  money-maker, 
how  to  package,  label  and  name  the 
product,  how  to  give  it  style  and  eye 
appeal,  and  finally  how  to  market  it, 
including  pricing,  buyer  approach, 
market  outlets,  and  consumer  relations. 

“How  to  Set  up  a  Small  Business” 
was  featured  on  the  second  day,  the 
experts  discussing  personal  qualifica¬ 
tions,  financing,  management  prob¬ 
lems,  rules  and  regulations,  interiors, 
window  display,  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity. 

Tips  From  the  Experts 

Some  of  the  points  emphasized  by 
the  experts  were: 

Women’s  products  must  fill  a  real 
need  as  well  as  meet  standards  of 
color,  taste,  and  style,  if  they  are  to 
turn  into  best  sellers. 

Quality,  quantity,  and  on  time  are 


absolute  requirements  by  the  buyer. 

Eye  appeal  has  much  to  do  with  the 
saleability  of  any  article,  food  or  craft. 

In  pricing  an  article,  one-third 
should  be  for  expenses,  one-third  for 
profit,  and  one-third  for  overhead. 

A  “psychological”  approach  should 
be  used  in  presenting  the  best  features 
of  one’s  product  to  buyers  in  various 
types  of  stores. 

One  of  the  most  popular  features  of 
the  meeting  was  the  short  talks  given 
by  several  local  women  who  have  al¬ 
ready  made  a  commercial  success. 
Some  of  their  “success  stories”  will  be 
printed  later  in  American  Agriculturist 
as  part  of  our  program  to  encourage 
women  readers  who  are  interested  in 
earning  pin-money  and  in  developing 
their  talents. 

More  Meeting’s  Coining' 

Women  in  other  parts  of  New  York 
State  will  have  a  chance  to  attend 
similar  clinics  later  in  the  year.  These 
meetings  are  part  of  an  official  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  New  York  Woman’s 
Council  to  expand  women’s  economic 
opportunities.  Cooperating  organiza¬ 
tions  include  the  Home  Bureau.  Grange, 
Farm  and  Garden  Association,  and 
many  other  local  groups. 

No  shops  for  the  sale  of  home  pro¬ 
ducts  are  operated  by  the  New  York 
Woman’s  Council.  Market  outlets  must 
be  developed  locally  by  interested 
women’s  groups.  Further  information 
regarding  the  project  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Miss  Jane  Todd,  Chair¬ 
man,  New  York  Woman’s  Council, 
State  Department  of  Commerce,  342 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

— G.  W.  H. 
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Don’t  Overcook  Vegetables 

-  BY  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT  - 


heat  quickly.  Drain  off  cooking  water 
and  use  in  gravies  or  soups.  Place 
greens  in  serving  dish  and  cut  through 
with  knife  and  fork.  Add  seasonings 
and  pour  melted  butter  over. 


A  COOKED  GREEN  vegetable  can 
be  a  delicious  thing,  but  it  cannot 
be  carelessly  done.  With  newer  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  nutrition  involved  and 
with  newer  gadgets  to  do  the  cooking, 
now  is  the  time  to  look  vegetable  cook¬ 
ing  squarely  in  the  eye  and  take  stock 
of  our  own  methods. 

The  old  practice  of  drowning  vege¬ 
tables  in  lots  of  water  and  cooking 
them  until  they  bore  no  resemblance 
to  their  former  delicate  freshness  has 
passed  forever — we  hope — from  ordin¬ 
ary  kitchen  practice.  Any  vegetable 
water  not  absorbed  in  cooking  should 
be  saved  and  used  in  soups,  gravies, 
or  vegetable  cocktails.  Its  precious 
vitamins  and  minerals  mustn’t  go  down 
the  sink  (nor  be  thrown  out  the  back 
door,  as  was  done  by  the  housewife 
who  explained  that  the  home  bureau 
agent  had  told  her  not  to  put  it  in  the 
sink!) 

Just  as  a  reminder,  let’s  take  some 
of  the  earliest  vegetables  and  see  what 
can  be  done  to  present  them  at  their 
palatable  best  to  the  family.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  1  teaspoon  of  salt 
per  quart  of  cooking  water  is  about 
right  for  practically  all  vegetables. 

Asparagus 

Break  and  divide  tender  sections 
from  the  tough.  Discard  tough  sec¬ 
tions  or  cook  for  longer  period  for 
soups.  Wash  well. 

WHOLE — Tie  asparagus  stems  in 
bunches.  Cook  standing  upright  in  a 
deep  saucepan  with  a  narrow  base  with 
boiling  water  about  two-thirds  up  the 
stems.  The  tips  will  cook  in  the  steam. 
Cook  until  tender,  approximately  25 
minutes.  Douse  with  melted  butter 
when  serving . and  on  toast  if  you  wish. 
CUT-IN  REGULAR  SAUCEPAN— 
Cut  tips  into  one  pan  and  stems  in 
%-inch  pieces  into  another.  Cook  stem 
ends  ten  minutes  with  barely  enough 
water  to  cover.  Add  tips  and  cook  ten 
minutes  longer.  Season  with  salt,  but¬ 
ter  and  milk  if  desired.  Serve  with 
juice. 

IN  PRESSURE  SAUCEPAN— Prepare 
asparagus  as  described  above.  Add  (4 
cup  water  and  process  tips  one  minute 
at  15  pounds  pressure;  cut-lengths,  1(4 
minutes;  whole  large  asparagus,  2 
minutes. 

FROZEN  (Approximately  2  cups) 
The  spears  of  asparagus  will  require 


QUILT  MAKERS  will  like  grandmother's 
■ne  *l«»lt  design  number  N-1068,  which 

makes  it  easy  to  utilise  old  pieces  of  ma- 
’crials  from  your  piece  bag.  Enclose  ten 
ft«fs  end  order  from  Embroidery  Depart^ 
ru  nt'  AMiR,CAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10  North 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Add 
c  for  complete  needlework  catalog. 


5  to  10  minutes  of  cooking  after  the 
water  returns  to  boil;  allow  (4  to  1  cup 
of  water.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
vegetable  is  not  immersed  in  water  but 
is  cooked  by  steaming.  The  frozen 
block  should  lie  flat  on  the  bottom  of 
the  pan  and  the  pan  should  be  kept 
covered.  The  cut  asparagus  requires 
(4  to  (4  cup  of  water  and  3  to  4 
minutes. 

Beet  Greens  or  Spinach 

IN  REGULAR  SAUCEPAN  —  Look 
greens  over  and  wash  well,  three  or 
four  times;  warm  water  is  less  hard 
on  the  hands  and  removes  the  dirt 
more  easily.  Add  no  water  except  that 
Which  clings  to  the  leaves.  Cook  with 
cover  on  just  long  enough  to  wilt 
greens;  remove  cover;  stir  several 
times.  After  about  10  minutes  remove 
spinach  from  fire  (longer  for  beet 
greens).  Cut  small,  add  butter  or 
meat  drippings  and  salt  and  serve. 

IN  PRESSURE  SAUCEPAN— Wash 
greens  well.  Lift  from  washing  water 
into  pan.  If  quite  full,  cut  through  the 
mass  a  few  times  with  a  sharp  knife  to 
permit  ready  penetration  of  cooking 
steam.  If  stems  are  sizable,  cut  and 
cook  one  minute  before  leafy  sections 
are  added.  At  15  pounds  pressure,  pro¬ 
cess  beet  greens  3  minutes,  spinach  1(4 
minutes,  using  (4  cup  water.  Reduce 


FROZEN  (about  2  cups  vegetable) 
IN  REGULAR  SAUCEPAN— Bring  to 
boil  in  saucepan  (4  to  1  cup  of  water, 
add  frozen  block  of  greens,  bring 
water  back  to  boiling.  Allow  8  to  12 
minutes  for  beet  greens,  4  to  8  minutes 
for  spinach. 

IN  PRESSURE  SAUCEPAN  —  In  3- 
and  4-quart  saucepan,  (4  cup  water, 
process  %  to  1  minute  at  5  pounds 
pressure.  Cool  quickly. 

Peas 

IN  REGULAR  SAUCEPAN— Cook  as 
soon  as  possible  after  gathering  the 
peas  and  shell  just  before  cooking. 
Cook  in  just  enough  water  to  keep 
from  scorching,  10  to  15  minutes  for 
young  peas,  longer  for  older  peas. 
FRENCH  FASHION— Put  a  piece  of 
butter  in  a  saucepan  and  toss  fresh 
peas  in  it.  Sprinkle  with  a  tablespoon 
of  flour  and  mix  well.  Add  a  teaspoon 
of  chopped  green  onion,  a  cupful  of 
shredded  lettuce  and  (4  cup  boiling 
water.  Cover  until  boiling  begins.  If 
the  peas  get  too  dry,  add  a  little  more 
boiling  water.  Cook  gently  until  they 
are  just  tender.  Season  to  taste  and 
.serve  peas  and  sauce  together. 

IN  PRESSURE  SAUCEPAN— -Shell, 
.wash,  add  a  few  washed  pods  for  extra 
sweetness.  Add  (4  cup  water,  process 
2  minutes  at  5  pounds  pressure.  Older 


Clean  Lines  ...  Fuller  Skirls 


No.  2137.  March  sparkling  buttons 
down  the  side  of  a  white  pique  in  this 
figure-enhancing  princess  model.  Sizes 
10  to  10.  Size  16,  4*4  yards  35-inch. 
No.  2182.  Ruffled,  encircling  shoulder 
yoke  points  up  this  soft  cap-sleeved 
dress  with  lines  which  flatter  eveh  a 
sizable  figure.  Sizes  12  to  48.  Size  18, 
2%  yards  39-inch. 

No.  2225.  Something  with  eyelet  is 
all  the  young  timers  want.  This  basque 
bodice  and  full  skirted  dress  is  perfect 
for  twin  fabrics.  Sizes  6  to  14.  Size  8, 
2  yards  35-inch;  %  yard  contrasting; 
1(4  yards  ruffling. 

No.  2117.  Meet  the  morning  in  a 


crisp  cap-sleeved,  surplice-closing  dress 
which  ties  with  a  bow  in  back.  Sizes 
12  to  48.  Size  36,  4  yards  35-inch,  2% 
yards  trim. 

No.  2181.  Easy-to-make  pastel  dress 
with  a  square  yoke  echoes  the  neck¬ 
line;  edge  darling  cap  sleeves  with  a 
minute  width  of  colorful  ric  rac.  Sizes 
1  to  4.  Size  2,  1(4  yards  35-inch;  2% 
yards  ric  rac. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose  15 
cents  in  coins  lor  each  pattern  wanted. 
Add  15  cents  for  our  attractive  new  Spring 
Fashion  Book,  Address  Pattern  Dept., 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10  No.  Cherry 
St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


GRANDPA'S  FARM 

By  Mildred  Goff 


There's  a  frisky  new  colt  in  the  pasture. 
And  a  kitten  or  two  in  the  shed. 

The  old  mother,  hen  cuddles  fat  baby 
chicks. 

The  cow  has  a  calf,  white  and  red. 

The  lambs  are  like  white  puffs  of  cotton. 
The  little  pigs  blacker  than  ink. 

Grandpa's  farm  on  a  morning  in  April 
Is  a  fine  place  for  babies,  I  think. 


peas  may  require  3  to  4  minutes.  Cool 
quickly. 

FROZEN  (about  2  cups  vegetable) 
Boil  5  to  8  minutes  in  (4  to  %  cup 
water. 

Green  or  Wax  Beans 

IN  REGULAR  SAUCEPAN— Remove 
ends  and  strings,  if  any.  Wash,  barely 
cover  with  water  and  cook  rapidly  un¬ 
til  tender,  20  to  30  minutes.  If  cover  is 
left  off,  the  color  is  better.  Serve  with 
butter  or  white  sauce. 

HOLLAND  STYLE — 2  pounds  green 
beans,  2  tablespoons  bacon  fat  or  meat 
drippings,  1  small  onion,  finely  chop¬ 
ped,  1  tablespoon  vinegar.  Wash  and 
remove  ends  from  beans.  Cut  length¬ 
wise  into  halves  and  crosswise  into 
halves  or  thirds.  Cook  in  boiling  water 
until  just  tender.  Brown  chopped  ba¬ 
con  slowly  until  crisp.  Add  chopped 
onion,  bacon,  bacon  fat  and  vinegar  to 
the  green  beans.  Heat  together  and 
serve. 

PRESSURE  SAUCEPAN— Wash,  re¬ 
move  ends,  cut  in  (4 -inch  lengths  and 
process  3  minutes  at  15  pounds  pres¬ 
sure  in  (4  cup  water.  Cool  quickly. 

FROZEN  (about  2  cups  vegetable) 
REGULAR  SAUCEPAN— Allow  (4  tc 
1  cup  water  and  cook  10  to  15  minutes 
after  water  returns  to  boil  after  froz¬ 
en  vegetable  has  been  added. 

PRESSURE  SAUCEPAN— In  3-  and 
4-quart  saucepan.  Allow  (4  cup  water, 
cook  6  minutes  at  5  pounds  pressure 
for  frozen  beans,  1(4  to  2  minutes  for 
defrosted  beans.  Cool  quickly. 

—  A.A.  — 

SPRING  FASHION  BOOK 


Thirty-six  pages  of  delightful  pat¬ 
tern  designs  include  the  new  soft 
draped  treatment,  new  cape  sleeves, 
new  necklines. 

The  book  includes  styles  for  large 
sizes;  easy  designs  for  ambitious  teen¬ 
agers;  adorable  graduation  frocks; 
blouses  galore;  pretty  home  frocks, 
aprons  and  pinafores  .  .  .  cute  clothes 
for  children  and  babies. 

A.  free  pattern  for  a  collar-and-cuff 
set  is  enclosed.  Price  15  cents.  Enclose 
coins  and  address  Pattern  Department. 
American  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry 
St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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THE 

CHARACTERS 

COME 

ALIVE 

"Eastman  makes  the  people  in 
his  new  historical  novel,  THE 
DESTROYERS,  come  alive.  Readers 
will  recognize  names  and  places 
and  will  feel  close  to  Nate  and 
Constant,  and  to  all  those  others 
who  lived  and  loved,  sang, 
quarrelled  and  marched  with 
Clinton  and  Sullivan  and  their 
brave  Destroyers  in  their  great 
adventure." — W.  J.  Waters,  Edi¬ 
tor,  Ithaca  Journal. 

People  everywhere  are  ask¬ 
ing  their  friends,  ‘‘Have  you 
read  Ed  Eastman’s  new  book, 
THE  DESTROYERS?” 

Once  you  have  started  it, 
you  won’t  be  able  to  lay  it 
down  until  you  have  finished 
it.  The  second  printing  is  now 
available.  (The  first  printing 
sold  out  in  two  weeks.)  Order 
your  copy  while  they  last. 

Fill  out  and  mail  today  the 
handy  coupon  below. 

American  Agriculturist, 

Dept.  D-2,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Enclosed  please  find  $ . 

for  which  please  send  me . 

copies  (at  $3.00  each)  of  THE 
DESTROYERS. 

NAME  . . 

ADDRESS  . . 

(Autographed  copies  furnished  on  request) 


fto \LJUl  xiA^vuyyxA 


BRINGS  FLORIDA 
GLAMOUR  TO  YOU  ^ 

Cotton 
CHARMS 

SIZES  / 

14  to  42  Q 

•  makes  you  w  ..... 

look  slender 

•  easy  to  get  into 

•  easy  to  iron 

•  guaranteed  fast  color 

Colors:  rose,  blue, 
lime,  maize 

SEND  NO  MONEY. 

We  will  mail  C.O.D. 

Full  satisfaction  or 
refund  in  10  days. 

[Tlorida  FAsmoiTs  w..„ 

1  SANFORD  169  FLORIDA  Wm 

I  Please  send  C.O.D . ...  Cotton  Charmers 

|  at  $2.79  ( 2  for  $5  )  plus  postage. 

Size . .Color. . 

■  Name  . 


I  Address .  Zone. 

<  Cify  Jtacc . 


GIRLS  [HTCRJNe 

WOMANHOOD... 


This  great  medicine  is  famous  to 
relieve  pain,  nervous  distress  and 
weak,  ‘dragged  out’  restless  feelings, 
of  ‘certain  days’ — when  due  to  func¬ 
tional  monthly  disturbances. 


LYDIA  £.  PfDKHAM’S  8BHS 


MOTHER’S  DAY  £x 

A  page  for  every  day  in  the  year.  Prose  and 
poetry.  Just  published,  order  at  once.  $2.50 
Prepaid.  Joseph  Fletcher,  15  Euclid  Avenue. 
Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J. 


500  Colorful  Quilt  Pieces 

« I  00:  Postpaid!  MOO  $1.98:  100  25  Onts.  Print* 
psrcales  cot  from  dress  floods.  Free  Pattern*! 
WOODS  REMNANTS.  Dept.  (A).  Bedford.  Penna. 


DDINTINr  LETTERHEADS,  ENVELOPES.  200 
rnmllnu  each  printed  on  20  lb.  white  bond  paper 

postpaid  nn  receipt  $3.25.  Samples  on  request. 
MILLIGAN  PRESS.  Haekettstown.  N.  J. 


What  Shall  Be  Bane  Alton  I  the 
New  York  State  Fair? 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 


ously  publicizing  New  York  State.  They 
claim  that  when  complete  it  would  get 
the  patronage  that  usually  goes  to  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  at  To¬ 
ronto;  that  there  could  be  fashion 
shows,  electrical  appliance  shows,  and 
many  others;  that  a  permanent  poul¬ 
try  farm  could  be  established. 

These  same  folks  who  favor  the 
change  maintain  that  it  is  impractical 
to  enlarge  the  present  site  of  the  Fair 
Grounds,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  to 
the  Fair  Grounds,  and  that  many  of 
the  present  buildings  are  in  very  poor 
condition. 

Over  Enthusiasm 

Mr.  Hall  found  that,  as  in  all  argu¬ 
ments,  there  were  over-enthusiastic 
statements  on  both  sides.  For  example, 
a  claim  was  made  that  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  had  taken  soil 
samples  to  test  the  suitability  of  the 
proposed  new  site  for  planting  or¬ 
chards.  On  checking,  we  found  that  the 
Geneva  authorities  had  never  made 
any  such  tests.  In  spite  of  the  claim 
that  the  new  site  will  be  a  good  loca¬ 
tion  for  buildings,  there  is  at  least 
some  argument  on  the  other  side  that 
the  ground  is  swampy  and  not  good 
for  foundations. 

One  very  serious  objection  raised  by 
those  who  oppose  the  move  is  that  the 
grounds  for  the  present  site  were  deed¬ 
ed  to  the  New  York  State  Fair  with 
the  understanding  that  the  ground 
would  revert  to  its  former  owners  or 
their  heirs  in  case  a  Fair  was  not  held 
during  any  year.  It  was  not  revealed 
to  the  public  until  March  30  that  for 
the  sum  of  $10,000  the  owners  gave 
the  State  a  quit  claim  deed  to  the 
property  47  years  ago. 

There  are  those  who  fear  that  some 
people  are  selfishly  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  the  Fair  moved  so  as  to  get  pos¬ 
session  of  the  present  site  and  buy  the 
discarded  buildings  for  a  too  low  price. 
These  points  certainly  must  be  cleared 
up. 

Opponents 
Object  To  Expense 

Both  Mr.  Hall  and  I  have  personally 
examined  the  present  State  Fair  build¬ 
ings,  and  while  neither  of  us  claims  to 
be  an  engineer  or  architect,  the  build¬ 
ings  appear  to  us  as  laymen  to  be  in 
fair  condition  and  capable  of  being  put 
in  shape  for  a  relatively  small  sum. 
The  cost,  including  money  for  a  new 
grandstand,  would  be  small  indeed  com¬ 
pared  with  the  many  millions  which 
would  be  required  for  erecting  build¬ 
ings  for  a  great  exposition  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  site. 

Opponents  of  the  move  raise  the 
question  also  of  whether  or  not  the 
State  of  New  York  is  justified  now  or 
in  the  next  ten  years  in  spending  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  taxpayers’  money  for 
buildings  for  an  industrial  exposition 
at  a  time  when  there  is  a  shortage  of 
building  material  for  human  dwellings 
and  at  a  time  when  taxes  are  at  an 
all-time  high. 

Those  who  want  to  move  the  Fair 
say  that  the  present  site  has  been  ruin¬ 
ed  by  the  great  mountain  of  refuse 
resulting  from  the  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  Solvay  Company.  Those 
who  would  maintain  the  present  site 
want  the  State  to  condemn  this  un¬ 
sightly  property  of  the  Solvay  Com¬ 
pany  and  then  remove  the  refuse, 
thereby  vastly  improving  the  beauty 
of  the  whole  locality.  Inasmuch  as 
there  is  literally  a  mountain  of  this 
refuse,  moving  it  looks  to  Mr.  Hall  and 
myself  like  an  impossible  job. 

The  New  York  State  Holstein- Frie¬ 
sian  World,  in  an  editorial,  says  that 
cattle  breeders  are  vastly  disappointed 
at  the  order  from  the  Department  of 


Agriculture  and  Markets  not  to  hold 
a  Fair  this  year.  Opponents  of  mov¬ 
ing  the  site  are  saying  that  the  order 
Was  issued  in  anticipation  of  a  deci¬ 
sion  to  move  the  site  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  people  of  the  state 
and  the  farmers  want  to  have  it 
moved. 

For  More  Consideration 
To  Exhibitors 

Manufacturers  and  some  former  ex¬ 
hibitors  at  the  Fair  with  whom  Mr. 
Hall  talked  pointed  out  that  the  New 
York  State  Fair,  as  it  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  recent  years,  is  eminently 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  fair  to  say  also 
that  many  farm  leaders  and  exhibitors 
of  farm  and  home  exhibits  feel  the 
same  way.  These  critics  of  the  Fair 
point  out  that  there  has  been  too  much 
political  control  in  the  management  of 
the  Fair  and  far  too  little  understand¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  management  as 
to  what  a  great  agricultural  fair 
should  be  and  how  to  bring  it  about. 
They  say  that  no  matter  where  the 
Fair  is  located,  it  cannot  succeed  un¬ 
less  it  is  divested  of  politics  and  put 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  other 
educational  institutions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  too 
much  secrecy  about  the  whole  contro¬ 
versy,  so  far  as  the  people  of  the  State 
are  concerned.  A  commission  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  state  over  a  year  ago 
to  make  a  study  of  the  possibilities  of 
enlarging  the  Fair  and  changing  the 
site.  That  commission  has  spent  con¬ 
siderable  money,  but  at  this  writing 
has  made  no  public  report  of  its  find¬ 
ings.  Instead,  it  has  asked  the  State 
for  another  appropriation. 

Some  Basic  Principles 

Well,  there  is  the  whole  situation  as 
well  as  we  can  place  it  before  you. 
It  is  a  mixed-up  mess,  and  you  can 
form  your  own  conclusions,  after  which 
I  hope  you  will  write  to  American 
Agriculturist  and  give  us  your  ideas 
and  viewpoint.  Here,  however,  are  a 
few  principles  that  we  think  should 
be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
New  York  State  Fair  is  to  promote 
agricultural  education  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  farm  life  and  its  problems. 
We  believe  that  policy  should  be  main¬ 
tained.  In  particular,  the  Fair  should 
continue  to  emphasize  the  work  of 
rural  young  people,  such  as  that  of  the 
4-H  Clubs  and  the  Future  Farmers. 

2.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
most  educational  features  of  any  ex¬ 
position  are  the  agricultural  implement 
and  equipment  exhibits.  Manufacturers 
and  suppliers  of  the  farms  and  homes 
should  be  given  every  encouragement 
and  support  to  go  all-out  in  displaying 


their  products.  They  have  not  always 
had  this  consideration. 

3.  Whatever  policy  is  developed, 
and  whether  or  not  the  Fair  is  moved, 
it  should  be  maintained  as  a  New  York 
State  Fair  or  Exposition  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  whole  people,  not  of  any 
one  locality. 

4.  The  management  of  the  Fair 
should  be  divested  of  politics  and 
should  be  directed  by  men  long  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  agricultural  exposi¬ 
tion  business. 

5.  The  State  authorities  should  not 
reach  a  decision  on  whether  or  not  the 
Fair  should  be  moved  until  the  people 
of  the  entire  State  are  informed  of  all 
the  facts  and  have  had  an  opportunity 
through  Grange,  Farm  Bureau  and 
other  local  organization  meetings,  and 
through  newspapers  and  the  farm 
press,  to  discuss  the  matter  and  formu¬ 
late  resolutions. 

—  a. a.  — 

STRIKE  TRUCE  REOPENS 
ALLIS  CHALMERS  PLANT 

On  Page  3  of  the  March  15  issue,  we 
reported  the  ending  of  a  strike  in  the 
J.  I.  Case  Machinery  Plant  at  Racine, 
Wisconsin.  Now  a  strike  in  the  Allis 
Chalmers  Plant  at  Milwaukee,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  which  started  on  April  30,  1946,  is 
at  least  partially  settled. 

Members  of  Local  248  of  the  C.I.O. 
United  Automobile  Workers  voted  to 
go  back  to  work  in  what  has  been 
characterized  as  a  truce  rather  than  a 
settlement  of  a  long  and  violent  strike. 
They  will  receive  a  wage  increase  of 
8x/2  cents  an  hour.  The  Union  demand¬ 
ed  a  25  cent  an  hour  wage  increase,  a 
Union  Shop  and  Union  Controlled 
Grievance  procedure. 

The  Company  estimates  that  the 
strike  cost  85  million  dollars  in  lost 
production  and  wages,  and,  in  addition, 
it  cost  farmers  a  vast  amount  because 
of  the  shortage  of  farm  machinery. 

—  a.a.  — 

CHRONIC  CONSTIPATION 

By  Dr.  W.  Schweisheimer 

FATIGUE,  melancholy,  headache, 

aching  joints,  dizziness  and  boils  are 
only  a  few  of  the  signs  of  lazy  bowels. 
The  bowels  have  to  remove  intestinal 
waste  from  the  body.  If  it  remains  in 
the  bowels  too  long,  it  may  produce 
a  kind  of  self-poisoning;  and  in  chron¬ 
ic  constipation,  some  of  the  poisons 
are  absorbed  from  the  intestines,  enter 
the  blood  stream  and  reach  every  part 
of  the  body. 

Many  cases  of  constipation  arise 
from  habitual  neglect  to  respond  to 
the  normal  urge.  Daily  bowel  hygiene, 
possibly  every  morning  at  the  same 
time,  is  even  more  essential  than  daily 
care  of  the  teeth,  and  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance  from  early  childhood  on. 
Lack  of  exercise  is  another  cause  of 
faulty  elimination.  Most  farmers  have 
plenty  of  physical  exercise  and  so  are 
better  off  than  people  with  sedentary 
jobs.  In  fact,  farm  work  is  more  stim¬ 
ulating  to  the  action  of  the  bowels 
than  general  exercise,  sports  or  gym¬ 
nastics. 

In  correcting  lazy  bowels,  it  is  of¬ 
ten  helpful  to  drink  a  glass  of  vyater 
on  an  empty  stomach  before  breakfast. 
Cold  water  is  more  effective  than  luke¬ 
warm  water.  Or  else  stewed  fruit 
(particularly  prunes),  fresh  fruit  or 
fruit  juice  may  be  taken  before  break¬ 
fast  or  before  going  to  sleep.  All  im¬ 
portant,  also,  is  a  well  balanced  diet 
including  bulk-containing  foods  such 
as  vegetables,  fruits,  rye  bread,  salads, 
and  also  fat  and  sugar.  For  other  peo¬ 
ple  an  ample  intake  of  fluids  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

Spastic  constipation,  however,  re¬ 
quires  just  the  contrary  diet,  and  only 
the  doctor  will  know  the  difference 
and  regulate  the  diet  accordingly. 

Laxatives  are  helpful  for  special  oc¬ 
casions,  but  should  not  become  a  habd 
Otherwise  the  bowels  will  get  accus¬ 
tomed  to  them,  and  larger  and  larger 
doses  will  be  needed. 
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By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 

GRANDMA  MOSES 

SINCE  I  have  always  hoped  to  find 
time  to  paint,  I  was  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  seeing  a  recent  exhibit  at 
Cornell  University  of  twenty  oil  paint¬ 
ings  by  Grandma  Moses. 

Grandma  Moses  (Anna  Mary  Ro¬ 
bertson  Moses)  was  born  on  an  up¬ 
state  New  York  farm  in  1860  and  has 
always  lived  in  the  country.  She  had 
no  artistic  training  and  was  nearly  80 
years  old  when  she  began  painting. 
Her  first  real  exhibit  was  held  in  New 
York  City  in  1940  and  was  an  astonish¬ 
ing  success.  The  pictures  which  I  saw 
at  Cornell,  like  all  her  work,  were  the 
farm  scenes  she  has  observed  and  loved 
all  her  life. 

Among  the  intriguing  titles  of  those 
I  saw  were  “My  Homeland”,  “Down  the 
Hill  by  Joshua’s”,  and  “Come  With 
Me”.  “Sunday”  was  a  pleasant  mea¬ 
dow  where  cows  and  horses  pastured 
beside  a  brook  and  a  covered  bridge. 
‘‘How  the  Wind  Blows”  showed  a  sum¬ 
mer  storm  practically  blowing  the 
trees  inside  out.  “Christmas  at  Home” 
included  a  Christmas  tree,  food  laden 
tables,  the  family  and  their  dogs  and 
cats,  all  in  a  big  farm  kitchen. 

I  thought  Grandma  Moses’  trees  and 
hills  were  pleasing,  but  her  figures  of 
people  and  animals  rather  wooden. 
Nevertheless,  her  pictures  have  charm 
and  are  eagerly  bought  by  collectors 
and  museums.  A  book  and  many  mag¬ 
azine  articles  have  been  written  about 
her,  and  her  Christmas  greeting  cards 
are  popular. 

Though  I  doubt  that  I  would  like  to 
live  always  with  her  pictures,  I  am  sure 
that  I  would  greatly  enjoy  Grandma 
Moses  herself.  Her  keen  old  eyes  would 
see  the  pink  glow  in  the  East,  in  the 
winter  twilight,  for  she  has  put  it  in 
her  pictures.  She  would  delight  in  the 
first  bluebird  of  spring,  the  fields  of 
yellow  wheat,  the  cardinal  in  the  pine, 
the  distant  purple  hills  and  all  the 
beauties  of  nature  which  surround  us 
country  dwellers  at  all  seasons. 

—  A.A.  — 

i  on  the  cookie  jar 

Coffee  Mincemeat  Cookies 

I  9-ounce  package  dehy-  </2  cup  molasses 
drated  mincemeat.  I  egg,  beaten 

I  cup  strong  coffee  l'/2  cups  sifted  flour 

'/*  cup  melted  shortening  %  teaspoon  baking  soda 
or  drippings  Vi  teaspoon  salt 

Vi  teaspoon  mace 

Combine  mincemeat  and  coffee;  sim¬ 
mer  10  minutes,  or  until  mixture  has 
consistency  of  mincemeat  pie  filling. 
Cool.  Add  shortening  and  molasses. 
Add  egg;  beat  well.  Mix  and  sift  re¬ 


maining  ingredients;  stir  in.  Drop  by 
tablespoons  on  greased  cookie  sheet 
about  2  inches  apart.  Bake  in  a  hot 
oven  (400°F.)  15  minutes  or  until 

cookies  are  brown.  Yield:  about  2 y2 
dozen  cookies. 

Honey  Drop  Cookies 

Vi  cup  shortening  •/*  teaspoon  salt 

1  egg.  beaten  I  cup  chopped  nuts 

%  cup  honey  i/2  cup  chopped  dates,  figs, 

2  tablespcons  milk  or  other  dried  fruit 

2  cups  sifted  flour  1/2  cup  chopped  candied 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder  citron  or  pineapple 

Cream  the  shortening.  Mix  together 
beaten  egg,  honey  and  milk.  Add  nuts 
and  fruits  to  the  sifted  dry  ingredients, 
and  then  add  the  liquid  to  the  short¬ 
ening.  Combine  both  mixtures  and 
drop  small  spoonfuls  on  greased  baking 
sheet;  bake  in  moderately  hot  oven 
(375°F.)  for  about  10  minutes. 

Plain  Drop  Cookies 

14  cup  fat  2(4  cups  sifted  flour 

I  cup  cane,  corn  or  maple  2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
sirup  1/2  teaspoon  salt 

I  egg,  beaten  |  teaspoon  flavoring 

Cream  the  fat,  add  sirup  mixed  with 
beaten  egg,  and  beat  well.  Add  sifted 
dry  ingredients  and  flavoring.  Drop 
by  teaspoonfuls  onto  greased  baking 
sheet,  allowing  room  for  spreading. 
Bake  to  golden  brown  in  moderate 
oven  (375-400°F).  Remove  from  sheet 
while  hot.  (Yield:  about  60  cookies). 

—  A.A.  — 

CHANGE  YOUR  WEIGHT 
FOR  BEAUTY’S  SAKE 

VERWEIGHT  can  make  ypu  un¬ 
happy,  add  ten  years  to  your  fig¬ 
ure,  make  your  smartest  clothes  look 
dowdy.  And  wrong  reducing  methods 
— freak  diets — can  muddy  your  skin, 
dim  your  hair,  spoil  your  teeth,  dam¬ 
age  your  health.  The  safe  way  to  re¬ 
duce,  by  balanced  menus,  is  given  in 
American  Agriculturist’s  new  Reader 
Service  booklet  No.  46,  entitled 
CHANGE  YOUR  WEIGHT  FOR 
BEAUTY’S  SAKE.  Also  tells  how  to 
gain  weight,  and  includes  both  low- 
calory  and  high-calory  menus. 

To  Order  Booklet  No.  46,  CHANGE 
YOUR  WEIGHT  FOR  BEAUTY’S 
SAKE,  send  25  cents  in  coin  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Reader  Service,  Box 
367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Allow  at  ieast  two 
weeks  for  delivery. 

We  also  have  fourteen  other  popular 
and  valuable  booklets: 

Touch  Typewriting  Self-Taught 
Small  Homes  —  Planning,  Financing, 
Building 

How  to  Write  Letters  for  all  Occasions 
Success  with  House  Plants  and  Flowers 
Making  Slip  Covers  Successfully 
New  Book  of  Everyday  Etiquette 
Games  for  Good  Parties 
Let  me  Tell  Your  Fortune 
How  to  Raise  and  Train  Your  Dog 
Practical  Instruction  for  the  Home  Nurse 
Beauty  and  Health  Through  Simple 
Exercises 

New  Ideas  for  Handmade  Rugs 
Guide  to  Jobs — How  and  Where  to  Get 
Them 

Know  Your  Government  (236  questions 
and  answers,  indexed  for  easy  ref¬ 
erence) 

To  order  any  of  these  booklets,  send 
25  cents  (coin)  for  each  copy  wanted 
to  American  Agriculturist  Reader  Ser¬ 
vice,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

—  A.A.  — 

PRESSURE  SAUCE 
PAN  COOKERY 

“Pressure  Cookery — How  to  Cook 
with  any  Type  of  Pressure  Pan”  is  a 
new  cook  book  designed  to  be  of  use 
especially  to  owners  of  pressure  sauce 
pans.  Leone  Rutledge  Carroll,  home 
economist,  is  the  winter  of  the  book 
and  tested  the  recipes  therein. 

The  book  contains  171  pages,  is  well 
indexed,  cloth  bound,  held  together 
with  spirals  which  permit  the  book  to 
remain  open  while  in  use.  Definitely  it. 
is  a  book  of  new  technique  for  a  new 
utensil  which  is  becoming  more  popular 
every  day.  Published  by  M.  Barrows 
and  Co.,  Inc.,  . New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Price 
52.00. 


Mirage  on  Main  Street 

•  A  recent  survey  of  public  opinion  indicated  that  lots  of  folks 
have  been  "seeing”  a  mirage  of  railroad  profits  that  weren’t  there. 

Most  people  thought  that  10%  would  be  a  fair  profit  for  railroads 
—nine  out  of  ten  said  6%  or  more  would  be  fair.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  railroads  don’t  come  out  anywhere  near  that  well. 

In  the  years  since  1938  —  four  of  them  war  years  of  tremendous 
traffic— the  railroads  earned  an  average  of  only  4%  per  year  on  their 
net  investment  in  tracks,  cars,  engines,  shops,  stations  and  all  the 
things  it  takes  to  produce  the  rail  service  which  the  nation  needs. 

In  1946  — with  wages  and  prices  of  material  and  fuel  up  more 
than  50%  above  prewar  levels  —  railroads  still  hauled  freight  at 
prewar  rates.  Even  with  a  slight  increase  in  rates  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  year,  their  earnings  on  net  investment  dropped  to  an 
average  of  only  254%.  Some  railroads  earned  more,  but  others 
showed  no  profit  at  all  —  were,  indeed,  in  the  red  for  the  year  of  the 
heaviest  peacetime  traffic  in  history. 

At  the  end  of  1946,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  author¬ 
ized  higher  freight  rates  to  become  effective  in  1947.  These  increases 
will  help  the  railroads  to  meet  their  rising  costs,  and  will  give  them 
a  better  diance  to  improve  their  equipment,  roadways,  and  other 
facilities  —  improvements  necessary  for  continually  better  service  to 
the  public. 

But  even  with  these  increases,  in  1947  railroads  as  a  whole  will 
probably  average  little  more  than  3%  on  their  investments— just  about 
half  the  6%  which  is  as  little  as  anyone  would  consider  a  fair  profit. 

AMERICAN  RAILROADS 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

ami  Chaff  Ilf/  *1.  II.  Bsibcock 


THE  FALL  ot  the  year  that  my 
brother  Howard  finished  college, 
he  found  a  note  from  Dad  on  his 
bed  when  he  got  home  very  late 
one  night.  It  read:  “Am  taking  the 
sleeper* 1  for  New  York.  Suggest  you  fill 
the  big  silo  and  write  Kernels.  Screen¬ 
ings  &  Chaff  for  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  while  I’m  away.” 

Howard  met  his  double  assignment 
by  filling  the  silo  with  soybeans  and 
Sudan  grass  and  then  writing  about 
how  he  did  it  for  what  Dad  calls  “his 
page.” 

MY  ASSIGNMENT 

I  have  just  had  a  request  from  Dad 
to  look  after  Sunnygables  Farm  for 
awhile  and  to  write  Kernels,  Screen¬ 
ings  &  Chaff  for  him  in  at  least  every 
other  issue  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  My  job  here  will  be  to  tell  of 
our  problems,  our  *  experiments,  our 
failures  and  successes  at  Sunnygables. 
I  hope  I  can  make  my  account  of  these 
every  day  operations  interesting  and 
that  you  who  follow  them  can  occa¬ 
sionally  pick  up  a  worthwhile  idea 

BEDTIME  NOTES 

As  long  as  1  can  remember,  Dad  has 
used  a  note  laid  on  our  beds  to  give 
us  boys  his  so-called  suggestions.  ( They 
really  were  directives.)  He  always 
told  us  that  as  long  as  we  didn’t 
awaken  him,  he  didn’t  care  when  we 
got  in  at  night. 

We  would  stumble  in  during  early 
morning  hours  to  find  a  sheet  of  paper 
on  our  bed.  On  it  in  large,  easily  read 
words  would  be  a  message  like  this: 
“John :  As  soon  as  it  is  light,  start  disc¬ 
ing  the  switch  field.  Jake  will  relieve 
you  for  breakfast.” 

Two  or  three  notes  in  a  row  like  this 
always  cured  us  of  staying  out  till  2 
or  3  a.  m. 

If  LICK  REVIEW 

Partially  to  bring  myself  up  to  date, 
I  will  quickly  cover  the  high  points  of 
what  has  gone  on  at  Sunnygables  since 
the  first  of  the  year. 

MILK  PRODUCED 

On  a  grist  based  on  our  own  corn 
and  cob  meal,  all  the  grass  silage  they 
could  eat  and  eight  to  ten  pounds  of 
hay  a  day,  48  milkers  ( some  due  in 
May)  averaged  to  produce  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  34  pounds  of  milk  a  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  90-day  period,  January  1  to 
April  1.  This  was  on  two  milkings  a 
day  in  our  tandem  milker. 

Production  throughout  the  period 
was  fairly  constant.  Variations  could 
usually  be  blamed  on  the  quality  of  the 
silage.  The  big  eighteen  foot  silo  had 
a  mixture  of  about  everything  on  the 
farm  in  it.  The  top  third  was  good 
corn  silage,  then  sudan  grass  in  the 
milk  and,  finally,  third  cutting  alfalfa 
and  Ladino  mixed  with  grass.  There 
is  not  much  doubt  in  our  minds  that 
the  last  mixture  was  by  far  the  best 
silage.  Cows  clean  it  up  better,  milk 
color  stays  up,  and  production  is 
steadier. 

Every  year  we  learn  a  little  more 
about  making  silage.  I  think  the  les¬ 
son  this  year  is  that  sudan,  when  made 
into  silage,  must  be  put  up  even  before 
it  gets  into  the  milk.  It  should  be  put 
up  even  before  it  is  all  headed  out— - 
if  at.  all.  Wc  usually  plant  plenty  of 
sudan  to  be  sure  of  succulent  mid-sum¬ 
mer  pasture.  If  we  have  any  left  over, 
it  goes  in  the  silo.  This  year  we  will 
just  have  to  plan  a  little  closer  on  how 
much  we  can  spare  for  the  silo  and 


put  it  in  earlier,  because  it  is  just  no 
good  when  it  gets  too  old 

CALVES  RAISED 

The  one  project  1  could  follow  with 
the  most  enjoyment  through  this  winter 
was  our  calf  raising  program.  Making 
a  visit  every  two  weeks  or  so  from  the 
South,  where  I  was  working,  gave  me 
a  reward  that  I  could  not  have  had 
through  daily  inspection  of  our  calves. 
My  scattered  visits  made  it  possible 
for  me  almost  to  see  them  grow. 

In  my  wanderings  around  the  coun¬ 
try,  I  have  seen  no  calves  raised  more 
successfully  nor  with  less  labor  and 
direct  expense  than  this  winter’s  bunch 
at  Sunnygables.  A  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  20  of  our  28  heifer  calves  were 
weaned.  They  were  then  from  4  to  6 
months  old.  The  only  attention  they 
had  received  was  careful  watching  to 
see  that  they  were  getting  at  least  a 
little  milk  from  the  nurse  cows.  Grain 
— a  home-grown  fitting  ration,  fresh 
silage  and  good  hay  were  always  avail¬ 
able  for  them  in  creeps.  They  started 
eating  grain  at  about  4  weeks,  and 
silage  a  couple  of  weeks  after  with  no 
other  encouragement  than  copying  each 
other. 

The.  nurse  cows  used  to  raise  this 
crop  of  calves  were,  for  the  most  part, 
low  producers  or  cows  drying  off  too 
early  which  would  not  pay  their  way 
in  the  milking  string.  Except  in  rare 
cases,  there  were  no  scours  at  all. 
Weaned  naturally  at  4  to  6  months,  the 
calves  didn’t  shrink  a  bit. 

SPRING  PLANS 

Although  the  past  two  years  we  have 
drilled  our  oats  in  March,  it  was  the 
5th  of  April  this  year  before  frost  was 
out  of  the  ground  enough  to  plow.  We 
have  started  on  gravelly,  well-drained 
fields.  These  fields  let  farming  go 
ahead  while  water  still  stands  on  part 
of  the  farm. 

Our  power  mainstay  this  spring  is  a 
used  crawler  tractor  and  a  three-bot¬ 
tom  plow.  This  is  the  first  year  we 
have  been  so  equipped,  and  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  daily  by  how  much  ground  that 
big  plow  will  turn  over  in  a  few  hours. 

CROP  PLANS 

Crop  plans  are  all  beamed  toward 
three  objectives:  (1)  to  provide  an 


abundance  of  good  pasture  for  all  our 
livestock  every  day  of  the  pasture  sea¬ 
son,  (2)  to  produce  enough  high  qual¬ 
ity  legume  silage  to  fill  three  big  silos, 
and  (3)  to  raise  enough  grain  to  keep 
down  feed  bills  next  winter  and  have 
bedding  for  our  pen  stables. 

PASTURES 

Our  earliest  pasturage  will  be  rye, 
which  this  year  should  have  enough 
growth  before  the  first  of  May.  Fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  order  they  will  come  on, 
we  should  have: 

1.  Improved  pasture. 

2.  Natural  pasture. 

3.  Oats  and  improved  pasture. 

4.  Sudan  grass. 

5.  Fall  improved  pasture  and  this 
spring’s  pasture  seedings. 

By  next  year  we  hope  to  have  enough 
improved  pasture  so  that  we  won’t  have 
to  sow  oats  for  grazing.  This  year’s 
oats,  drilled  2  bu.  to  the  acre,  will  be 
grazed  off  or  cut  for  silage  to  allow 
seedings  to  get  well  established  before 
hot  dry  weather  comes  on. 

For  summer  pasture  we  are  going  to 
depend  on  sudan  grass  which  brought 
us  through  the  dry  part  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  very  nicely  last  year.  Except  for 
some  disadvantages  as  silage,  sudan 
works  out  very  well.  The  main  ad¬ 
vantage  it  will  have  this  year  is  that 
we  plan  to  put  it  on  a  big  flat  that  will 
not  be  dry  enough  to  work  until  well 
into  the  spring.  There  is  no  other  pas¬ 
ture  seeding  that  would  give  us  as 
much  growth  in  the  short  time  as  we 
will  have  after  it  has  been  put  in. 

SUREFOOT  TREFOIL 

When  we  first  tried  birdsfoot  trefoil 
at  Sunnygables,  Dad  jokingly  referred 
to  it  on  his  page  as  “wrongfoot  trefoil.  ’ 
Where  we  have  been  able  to  get  trefoil 
seedings,  they  have  lasted  so  well  that 
we  feel  now  that  we  can  call  it  “sure- 
foot  trefoil.”  We  are  so  impressed  with 
the  way  it  sticks  that  we  are  going  to 
try  a  seeding  behind  some  oats  for 
grazing  on  three  acres. 

SILAGE 

We  will  try  to  start  filling  silos  be¬ 
fore  the  first  of  June.  We  find  that  the 
earlier  grass  is  cut  for  silage,  the  bet¬ 
ter.  If  we  have  a  wet  June,  our  first 
cut  Ladino  will  be  ready  to  cut  again 
by  the  time  we  are  over  the  fields  once. 
Weeds  will  be  in  the  silo  instead  of 
going  to  seed.  When  fall  growth 
comes  on,  there  will  be  more  to  cut. 

Actually,  by  concentrating  on  getting 
our  silos  filled  early  we  will  increase 
cur  chances  for  what  good  quality 
cured  hay  we  need  at  the  time  when 
it  can  be  easiest  cured  and  handled. 

With  plenty  of  good  grass  silage — 


NOTICE 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  H.  E,  Bab¬ 
cock  is  convalescing  from  a  severe 
illness,  his  page  will  be  written  for 
a  time  by  his  son  John  B.  Babcock 
John's  articles  will  deal  with  the 
same  interesting  operations  at 
Sunnygables  and  will  appear  once 
a  month  until  further  notice.  While 
the  page  will  be  written  by  John, 
he  will  of  course  be  in  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  his  Dad,  and  when  you 
read  this  particular  issue  you  will 
agree  that  the  quality  is  iust  as 
high  as  ever. 

Because  of  the  popularity  of  “Ker¬ 
nels,  Screenings  &  Chaff",  hundreds 
of  readers  have  visited  Sunnygables 
each  year.  While  he  is  convalesc¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Babcock  will  be  unable  to 
take  care  of  visitors,  and  the  staff 
at  Sunnygables  is  too  small  to  as¬ 
sign  anyone  to  this  pleasant  task 
so  please  defer  your  calls. 

E.  R.  Eastman. 


which  we  have  never  yet  had  enough 
of — maybe  we  can  by  next  year  dis¬ 
pense  with  sudan  on  which  we  have  had 
to  depend  for  mid-summer  pasturage. 

Perhaps  by  following  Mr.  Stimson's 
recommendations  in  the  April  5th  is¬ 
sue  of  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
an  all-out  Ladino  program,  we  would 
be  better  off  feeding  high  protein  le¬ 
gume  silage  during  summer  pasture 
shortages  than  using  acreage  for  tem¬ 
porary  pastures  of  sudan  or  oats  with 
much  less  feeding  value. 

GRAIN  CORN 

The  harvesting  misery  we  had  with 
oats  last  year  and  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  we  got  a  lot  of  grain 
and  bedding  from  corn  has  led  us  to 
abandon  small  grain. 

Corn  has  provided  us  with  the  best 
and  easiest  gathered  bedding  we  have 
ever  had  in  our  pen  stables.  Run 
through  a  shredder,  and  blown  into  the 
barn  to  be  dropped  through  trap  doors 
to  the  basement,  it  is  more  absorbent 
than  straw,  lasts  longer,  and  is  easier 
to  handle  in  manure  with  a  power  fork. 

Since  all  of  our  corn — some  50  acres 
— will  be  in  grain  corn  rather  than 
silage,  we  have  looked  carefully  for  the 
best  variety  for  yield  and  adaptability 
to  our  farming  conditions.  Right  now 
the  choice  seems  to  be  Ohio  K-24.  The 
second  choice  is  Wisconsin  531,  which 
we  raised  last  year  with  good  results. 
The  only  stumbling  block  with  the  K-24 
is  that  it  has  to  have  a  pretty  long 
growing  season  and  must  be  in  the 
ground  by  the  25th  of  May.  The  late 
spring  may  crowd  us  to  get  it  in  on 
time,  but  we  intend  to  make  every 
effort. 

WINDROWERS 

One  mean  problem  facing  us  right 
now  is  the  purchase  of  a  satisfactory 
windrower  to  handle  green  stuff  ahead 
of  our  field  chopper.  Despite  the  ap¬ 
parent  simplicity  of  this  attachment, 

I  can  think  of  no  piece  of  equipment 
which  costs  us  more  in  time,  labor  and 
damage  to  expensive  machinery  when 
it  doesn’t  work.  The  success  of  the 
use  of  our  field  chopper  last  summer 
depended  entirely  on  the  windrows  we 
set  up  for  it. 

On  stony  iand,  raking  before  a  chop¬ 
per  is  just  out.  The  job  of  making  a 
windrow  which  can  be  safely  picked 
up  by  the  chopper  depends  on  the  use 
of  a  continuous  windrower  attached  to 
the  mower. 

At  present  I  am  not  too  sure  that 
the  solution  isn’t  in  two  types  of  wind- 
rowers — one  for  tangled  jungles  of 
heavy  first  cutting  legumes,  and  an¬ 
other  for  grasses  such  as  sudan  or 
brome  that  stand  straight  and  cut 
easily.  Last  year  the  type  that 
throws  the  windrow  towards  the  centei 
of  the  cutter  bar  proved  best  in  Ladino. 
and  the  kind  that  rolls  a  continuous 
"rope”  toward  the  outside  of  the  cutto 
bar  worked  best  in  easy  cutting. 


This  winter,  in  partnership  with  our  neighbor,  we  have  done  quite  a  bit  of  lumber¬ 
ing  at  Sunnygables,  The  two  big  improvements  over  our  past  experiences  in  the 
woods  were  the  use  of  a  chain  sew  fa  cut  dawn  tress,  end  the  pawer  fsrk  pictured 
here  ta  pile  lags  at  the  skidway. 

One  men  operating  this  rig  was  able  fa  bend!©  lags  es  fast  as  they  were  skidded 

out.  By  picking  logs  up  and  rolling  them  on  the  pile  as  high  as  ten  feet,  logs  were 
handier  for  the  mill,  and  saved  2  or  3  men  rolling  them  up  by  hand. 
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Rot  Did  This 

Don’t  Let  It  Happen  To  You 


BiE$* 


Stops  Rot! 


Cuprinol  is  a  liquid,  easily  applied 
by  brush,  spray  or  dip,  that  pre¬ 
vents  rot  in  wood.  It  may  be  used 
by  itself  or  as  a  priming  coat 
under  pa’iit. 

It  is  especially  useful  for  garden 
lumber  —  posts,  benches,  stakes, 
flats  —  and  in  damp  locations. 
Cuprinol  treated  wood  is  harmless 
to  plants,  poultry  and  animals. 


Qt.  90c.  Gal.  $2.90. 
Allow  a  gallon  by 
brush  application 
to  400  sq.  ft.  of 
wood.  One  applica¬ 
tion  is  sufficient. 


There  is  special  “Cuprinol  for 
Fabrics,”  to  prevent  Mildew  in 
awnings,  boat  covers,  sails,  canvas 
chairs  and  tarpaulins. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  write 

CUPRINOL,  Inc. 

30  Spring  Lane  Boston  9,  Mass. 


Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now! 


We  are  now  accepting  and' 
filling  1947  orders  in  the 
order  received.  But  suitable 
lumber  and  other  materials  are 
short!  Therefore,  the  earlier 
you  place  your  order,  the 
earlier  you  will  get  your  new 
U  nadilla. 

Don’t  accept  a  substitute,  wait 
for  the  patented  feature  Una¬ 
dilla.  An  investment  now  in  a 
Unadilla  Silo  means  years  of 
profitable  silo  satisfaction  for 
you.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  n  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


freezer 

PAPER 

locker  boxes,  lok-r  bags 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 
FULL  LINE  PACKAGES  FOR 
FRUITS  -  VEGETABLES  —  MEATS 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

A.  E.  MacADAM  &  CO.,  Inc. 

9o  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 
WRITE  10  DEPT.  A.A. 

FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE  LIST 


MOVING  ?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a 
single  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
aen  your  old  address  as  well  as  your 
new  one  to  American  Agriculturist,  10  No. 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Service  Bureau 

ay  n.  L.  COSLINE. 


THE  RECORD 

“Recently  a  member  of  my  family 
heard  a  lecture  given  by  a  man  named 
Adolphus  Hohensee,  who  gave  his  ad¬ 
dress  as  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  This 
man  supposedly  talked  about  health  and 
has  convinced  the  person  about  whom  I 
am  writing  that  some  vitamins  the  lec¬ 
turer  sells  are  very  important  to  his 
health.  I  am  not  convinced,  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  appreciate  any  information 
you  can  give  us.” 

An  investigation  revealed  a  number 
of  interesting  facts  from  a  source  we 
believe  to  be  reliable. 

First,  it  appears  Mr.  Hohensee  is  in 
difficulty  with  authorities  in  the  West 
for  practicing  medicine  without  a  li¬ 
cense. 

Second,  we  are  told  that  Hohensee 
was  arrested  a  few  months  ago  by  a 
U.  S.  Marshall  on  charges  of  shipping 
misbranded  food  products  in  Inter- 
State  Commerce,  and  that  he  put  up  a 
bond  to  insure  his  presence  in  Federal 
CJlourt. 

In  the  meantime,  it  appears  that  he 
is  continuing  his  activities. 

—  A.A.  — 

WANTED 

In  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y.,  Sheriff 
Burt  is  looking  for  a  young  fellow 
about  22  years  of  age  who  claimed  to 
be  a  War  Veteran.  He  carried  a  cane 
and  limped  rather  badly.  In  a  short 
time,  he  took  subscriptions  to  various 
magazines  and  forged  at  least  one 
check. 

If  a  young  man  answering  this  de¬ 
scription  calls  on  you,  you  will  be  do¬ 
ing  a  service  if  you  will  notify  the 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau  immediately. 

—  A.A.  — 

CHAIN  LETTERS 

“I  am  enclosing  a  letter  I  received 
through  the  mail.  What  do  you  think  I 
should  do  with  it?” 

The  letter  enclosed  was  a  chain  let¬ 
ter  which  our  subscriber  was  asked  to 
copy  and  send  to  four  other  people. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  these  chain  let¬ 
ters  are  a  nuisance,  and  that  any  sub¬ 
scriber  receiving  one  should  throw  it 
in  the  waste  basket. 

—  A.A.  — 

"FINANCIAL 

RESPONSIBILITY” 

FOR  MOTORISTS 

On  January  1,  1942,  New  York  State 
motorists  became  subject  to  a  new  law 
called  the  “New  York  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Law.”  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  law  has  been  in  effect 
for  several  years,  many  motorists  are 
not  familiar  with  its  provisions. 

The  law  was  passed  in  an  attempt  to 
establish  some  financial  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  car  owners  without  re¬ 
quiring  compulsory  insurance.  How¬ 
ever,  when  a  driver  who  is  not  insured 
is  involved  in  an  accident,  the  law  calls 
for  the  revoking  or  suspending  of  his 
driving  and  car  registration  licenses, 
if  personal  injury  or  property  damage 
of  more  than  $25  is  caused.  Revocation 
of  license  is  also  probable  if  you  do 
not  satisfy  any  judgment  which  the 
driver  of  the  opposite  car  secures 
against  you  as  a  result  of  an  accident. 

•Naturally,  it  is  impossible  to  give  all 
the  provisions  of  the  law  in  any  short 
space,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
taking  out  an  insurance  policy  after 
an  accident  has  occurred,  and  for 
which  you  may  be  responsible,  will  not 
guarantee  that  you  can  retain  your  li¬ 
cense.  It  is  necessary  also  for  you  to 
show  that  you  -are  in  position  to  pay 
any  judgment  which  may  be  obtained 
against  you  as  a  result  of  the  accident. 


You  don’t  stop  building  a  heifer  —  even 
after  she  has  freshened. 


■^  POSTPAID  5-POUND 
PACKAGE 


1 


Although  most  of  her  skeletal  frame¬ 
work  is  formed  by  the  time  she  has  her 
second  calf  —  even  after  that  she  must 
maintain  her  skeleton  continuously. 


Skeletal  growth  and  maintenance 
depend  largely  on  the  calcium  and 
phosphorus  fed  —  and  sufficient  vitamin 
D  to  make  these  two  minerals  available. 


A  safe  way  to  help  dairy  animals  develop 
the  sound,  healthy  skeletons  so  essential 
to  profitable  calving  and  milk  produc¬ 
tion  is  to  furnish  them  with  well- 
balanced  rations  containing  plenty  of 
calcium,  phosphorus  and  vitamin  D. 

Fleischmann’s  Irradiated  Dry  Yeast  is  a 
rich,  economical  source  of  vitamin  D  for 
all  four-footed  farm  animals.  The  next 
time  you  buy  feeds,  concentrates  or  min¬ 
erals,  look  for  the  words  "Irradiated  Dry 
Yeast”  on  the  feed  tag. 
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If  you  can’t  obtain  feeds,  concentrates  or 
minerals  containing  Fleischmann’s 
Irradiated  Dry  Yeast,  ask  your  dealer  for 
FIDY.  Or  send  for  the  5-pound  postpaid 
package  ( $3.95  in  U.S.A. ) .  Include  dealer’s 
name.  Contains  enoifgh  vitamin  D  for  6 
calves  and  8  dairy  cows  for  a  year  or  40 
pigs  to  market  size  and  6  brood  sows  for  a 
year.  Feeding  directions  on  each  package. 
Address  Desk  AA-4-19,  Strong  Cobb  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Standard  Brands  Incorporated, 
Agricultural  Department,  595  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

FREE  BOOKLET— Send  today  for  your  free 
copy  of  "Importance  of  Vitamin  D  for  the 
Entire  Dairy  Herd.”  Address  as  above. 


Why  You  M  a 


farm  liability 

PACKAGE 
POLICY 

ilM 


ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS  .  .  .  that  was  the  medical  expense  alone  of  farm 
accidents  in  New  York.  That’s  dollars  and  cents  proof  that  you  need  the 
complete  Liability  protection  of  a  three-way  Grange  PACKAGE  POLICY. 
Especially  when  a  single  accident  on  your  farm,  or  caused  by  a  member  of  your 
family,  might  result  in  judgments  that  would  take  everything  you  own  to  satisfy! 

Don’t  gamble.  Get  complete  protection  with  the  Grange  PACKAGE  POLICY. 
In  just  one  policy  you  get  this  positive  three-way  coverage: 

(1)  Includes  all  farm  operations.  Protects  you  from  damage  suits  from 
your  hired  men  or  the  public. 

(2)  Covers  all  personal  activities  of  the  farm  family. 

(3)  Provides  medical  payments  coverage  for  employees  and  the  public. 
Act  now  to  protect  yourself  and  family  with  a  Grange  Farm  Liability  PACK¬ 
AGE  POLICY — developed  in  cooperation  with  major  farm  organizations! 

Remember,  the  three-way  PACKAGE  POLICY  gives  you  complete  coverage — 
plus  these  additional  benefits — 


SUBSTANTIAL  DIVIDEND  SAVING 

— over  $5,500,000  has  already  been 
returned  to  Grange  Insurance  policy 
holders. 


FARMER  CONTROL  — backed  by 
both  the  National  and  New  York 
State  Grange. 


National,  Grange 

MUTUAL  FIRE 

LIABILITY  ★  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  COMPANY 

Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire 
State  Office: 

State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

MAIL 

COUPON 

TODAY! 


National  Grange  Mutual  Liability  Co. 

Dept.  AA  6,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  Cornell  Bulletin  on  Farm 
Liability  and  tell  me  how  I  can  save  real  money 
under  the  Grange  Insurance  Program.  I  am 
particularly  interested  in 

(  )  Farm  Liability  PACKAGE  POLICY 
(  )  Automobile  Insurance 

Name . - 

Address . —  , 


JOIN  AND  SUPPORT  YOUR  FARM  ORGANIZATION 


Dairy  farmers  can  influence  next  November’s  milk  check 
by  working  with  their  neighbors  through  the  Dairymen’s 
League  for  a  milk  price  that  will  cover  the  cost  of  production 
and  give  a  fair  return. 

At  the  hearings  on  Federal  and  State  milk  marketing 
orders  last  month,  testimony  was  submitted  by  the  Dairymen’s 
League  requesting  the  Class  I  price  for  milk  be  continued  at 
the  March  and  April  level  of  $4.58  per  hundred-weight  through 
May  and  June;  that  it  be  made  $5.02  through  July,  August 
and  September;  $5.46  through  October,  November  and  De¬ 
cember.  In  support  of  these  prices,  testimony  on  the  cost  of 
production  was  submitted  by  Agricultural  Economists  from 
the  State  Colleges  of  Vermont,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

Dairy  farmers  can  be  heard  most  effectively  through  their 
own  organization  —  the  Dairymen’s  League.  The  voice  of 
26,000  dairy  farmers  banded  together  can  help  keep  milk 
prices  above  the  cost  of  production  .  .  .  can  help  influence 
next  November’s  milk  check. 


Dairy  farmers  all  over  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  start 
work  in  the  fields  this  month  planting  the  crops  for  next  fall’s 
harvest,  top-dressing  meadows,  improving  pastures.  The  work 
they  do  will  determine  to  a  large  extent  the  amount  of  milk 
that  is  produced  next  November. 

This  year  the  members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  State  Extension  Services  and  other  farm 
organizations,  are  continuing  to  work  for  more  milk  during  the 
fall  periods  when  consumers  need  it  most.  The  fall  milk  pro¬ 
duction  program  calls  for  growing  plenty  of  good  roughage 
so  that  cows  can  be  kept  full  of  good  green  roughage  during 
the  summer  months,  and  have  high-quality  hay  during  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November. 

By  feeding  good  roughage  during  the  summer  and  fall 
dry  cows  can  be  put  in  good  shape  for  production,  and  spring 
freshening  cows,  that  must  furnish  much  of  next  fall’s  milk 
supply,  can  be  kept  producing  at  a  high  level. 
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THE  MIRACLE  OF  OUR 


FOOD  PRODUCTION 


MANKIND’S  biggest  and  most  urgent 
job  is  the  daily  filling  of  its  belly. 
Even  this  wealthy  industrial  country 
spends  a  fourth  of  all  its  economic  ef¬ 
fort  getting  food  out  of  the  ground 
and  distributed,  while  in  Asia  a  billion  people 
still  put  their  energies  almost  solely  to  that 
job. 

The  Orient,  with  over  80  percent  of  its 
people  in  agriculture  and  men,  women,  and 
children  working  as  hard  as  they  know  how, 
still  can’t  stave  off  periodic  famine.  And  that 
picture  is  as  old  as  time. 

But  on  this  side  of  the  earth  a  remarkable 
thing  has  happened.  Here  for  the  first  time 
in  all  history,  on  a  continental  scale,  we  have 
really  pushed  back  that  keenest  of  human 
worries — hunger.  Few  of  us  born  in  this 
blessed  land  know  how  new  and  unique,  his¬ 
torically,  is  that  feat.  Nor  do  some  observers 
— especially  certain  highly  articulate  writers 
— understand  yet  how  skillfully  our  farmers 
have  done  it  on  a  man-made,  sustaining  basis, 
and  not  merely  as  the  legatees  of  a  virgin  soil. 

Consider  four  million  farms  (the  surplus 
producing  part  of  our  six  million)  with  fewer 
than  1 1  million  workers,  turning  out  food  and 
fiber  for  140  million  Americans  and  30  to  40 


ton,  singularly  little  change  in  the  tools  or  the 
manner  of  wringing  food  out  of  the  soil.  You 
can  still  see  that  age-old  man  with  the  hoe  at 
his  daily  drudgery  anywhere  east  of  Suez. 

Then  came  this  revolution  here  in  the  west¬ 
ern  world,  in  America.  Let  your  eye  and 
your  mind  dwell  upon  those  big  engines  of 
production  that  stand  there  now  in  the  barn, 
next  to  yesterday’s  cradle  and  flail.  The  har¬ 
vester-thresher  combine,  for  instance,  a  tool 
at  which  those  numberless  generations  back 
of  grandfather  would  stare  uncomprehending- 
ly.  How,  indeed,  could  we  interpret  to  our 
oxen-driving,  hand-working  ancestors  of  only 
a  lifetime  or  two  ago  such  things  as  tractors 
and  gang  plows;  corn  and  cotton  pickers; 
flame  cultivators;  hay  loaders  and  driers  and 
pick-up  balers;  automobiles  and  motor 
trucks;  airplane  dusters  and  automatic  drain¬ 
age  pumps;  electricity  with  its  lights  and 
motors,  milking  machines,  refrigeration, 
bench  equipment? 

In  what  terms  could  we  tell  them  of  thou¬ 
sand-pound-butter  cows,  ton-litter  pigs,  trap- 
nested  hens,  hybrid  corn;  of  vaccines  and 
chemical  sprays;  of  quick  freeze  lockers  and 
farm  canneries  and  concrete  roads? 

There  are  critics  who  say  that  our  farmers 
are  inefficient  wasters,  compared  with  the 
peasants  of  Europe  and  the  Orient.  That  our 
agriculture  is  an  exploitive  enterprise,  oper¬ 
ating  precariously  upon  the  cream  of  fertility 
skimmed  from  a  virgin  continent. 

It  is  true  that  our  forefathers  took  over  a 
vast,  virgin  domain;  that  they  settled  it, 
cleared  it,  and  got  it  under  the  plow  in  a 
hurry;  that  in  that  epic  hurly-burly  they 
cleared  considerable  hill  land  and  inferior 
land  east  and  west  which  now  is  properly  go¬ 
ing  back  into  trees  or  ( Turn  to  page  23) 


By  A.  B.  Genung 


The  real  measure  of  abundance  is  not 
yield  per  acre.  It  is  production  per  man. 


Four  million  farms  with  fewer 
than  eleven  million  workers  feed 
140  million  Americans,  plus  mil¬ 
lions  in  other  countries. 


million  foreigners  besides.  In 
respect  to  its  results,  our 
farming  today  exemplifies  a 
miracle  as  astounding  in  its  way  as  that  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  we  fail  to  view 
this  marvel  yet  in  true  perspective.  The  whole 
thing  is  so  recent  that  great-grandfather’s 
grain  cradle  and  flail  still  hang  in  the  barn. 
Actually  that  close  to  us — and  almost  un¬ 
changed —  stand  the  implements  and  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  Pharaohs;  for  from  great-grand¬ 
father  back  to  the  captive  Hittite  wielding  his 
bronze  sickle  beside  the  Nile  stretches  vir¬ 
tually  a  thirty-century  still-picture  of  agricul¬ 
tural  toil.  From  Joseph  to  George  Washing¬ 
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HOW  TO  SELECT  SEED  COD) 

Whether  you  want  silage  or  grain. . .  there  is  a  seed  corn  on  this 
chart  that  will  Jit  the  growing  conditions  on  your  farm. 


More  farmers  than  ever  before  will  plant  hy¬ 
brid  corn  this  year.  Corn  belt  farmers  have 
virtually  abandoned  older  varieties  of  corn  in 
favor  of  hybrids  and  more  and  more  eastern 
farmers  are  doing  the  same.  There  are  two  big 
reasons  for  this  change.  First  .  .  .  adapted  hy¬ 
brids  produce  bigger  yields.  Second  .  .  .  adapted 
hybrids  are  easier  to  harvest. 

Just  any  hybrid  won’t  prove  satisfactory.  It 
is  as  important  to  choose  a  hybrid  that  is 
adapted  to  the  growing  conditions  on  your 
farm  as  it  is  to  turn  to  hybrids  in  the  first  place. 
Hybrid  corns  are  developed  to  meet  certain 
growing  conditions  and  for  full  returns  an 
adapted  hybrid  must  be  planted. 

Since  it  is  so  important  to  use  a  certain  hy¬ 
brid  corn  for  certain  growing  conditions,  the 


G.L.F.  Seed  Service  seeks  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  colleges  and  checks  actual  farm 
yields.  When  that  information  is  at  hand  re¬ 
gional  field  tests  are  run  in  various  sections  of 
G.L.F.  territory.  These  tests  double-check  the 
adaptability  and  yield  of  G.L.F.  hybrids  under 
aciual  growing  conditions  with  other  hybrids 
and  open-pollinated  varieties.  Thus,  patrons 
know  what  corn  should  be  planted,  on  their 
farms  for  the  greatest  production,  and  since  all 
G.L.F.  hybrids  are  open  formula  hybrids,  they 
know  they  will  be  the  same  from  year  to  year. 

The  1947  Seed  Corn  Chart  which  is  on  dis¬ 
play  in  all  G.L.F.  Service  Agencies  will  furnish 
'patrons  with  all  of  the  information  they  need 
in  selecting  the  right  seed  corn  for  their  farm. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  I N  C, — The  cooperative  owned  and  controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  northern  Pennsylvania--.  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  N.  y. 
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Mr.  Stimson 
Answers  Queries 
About  Ladino 

MR.  S.  N.  STIMSON  of  Spencer, 
N.  Y.,  author  of  an  article  in  the 
April  5  issue  of  American  Agriculturist 
about  his  experience  with  Ladino 
clover,  has  answered  the  questions  of 
more  than  100  visitors  to  his  farm 
sinc£  the  article  was  published. 

Visitors,  curious  about  Ladino,  have 
come  from  three  New  England  states 
and  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York.  Among  the  first  to  arrive 
were  three  farmers  from  Canada. 

Unable  personally  to  answer  the  large 
number  of  letters  received  from  all  over 
the  Northeast,  Mr.  Stimson  has  pre¬ 
pared  the  following  summary: 

SEEDING:  He  did  have  a  plow  on  the 
farm  some  years  ago  and,  as  he  went 
out  of  corn,  he  seeded  Ladino  with  oats 
for  a  nurse  crop.  Since  then,  the  plow 
has  been  discarded  and  all  seeding  has 
been  done  in  March  by  broadcasting 
on  top.  He  uses  any  method  he  can 
find  to  get  an  even  distribution  of  one 
pound  of  Ladino  to  the  acre.  He  found 
that  three  bags  of  old,  low-germina¬ 
tion  blue  grass  and  50  pounds  of  La¬ 
dino  gave  good  distribution  on  50  acres. 
Stimson  says  to  mix  it  with  anything 
you  want  but  adds  that  mixing  with 
superphosphate  is  too  much  work. 

If  this  spring  remains  wet  until  June 
20,  Ladino  could  still  be  seeded  in  new 
ground  with  a  nurse  crop  and  pastured 
by  August.  However,  Mr.  Stimson  says 
that  is  too  late  to  seed  pasture  on  top. 

BEDDING:  Stimson  uses  mostly  saw¬ 
dust  and  shavings  for  the  cattle  and 
the  same,  plus  some  hay,  for  the  hens. 

CUTTING:  For  the  last  two  years  he 
has  started  cutting  June  5  and  was 
through  with  the  first  cutting  by  July 
4.  He  cuts  as  soon  as  there  is  a  10-inch 
growth.  “Otherwise  a  lot  will  go  to 
seed,”  he  said.  “You  might  better  get 
it  in  while  it’s  young  and  tender  than 
too  late  and  tough.” 

AMOUNT:  To  pasture  30  cows,  Stim¬ 
son  said  it  could  take  anywhere  from 
8  to  50  acres,  depending  on  how  good 
a  job  is  done  getting  the  soil  in  shape. 
“The  best  secret  of  good  pasture  is 
plenty  of  hen  and  cow  manure.” 

WHEN  TO  PASTURE:  He  did  not 

pasture  hay  fields  the  first  year  they 
were  in  Ladino,  but  has  had  to  on  pas¬ 
ture  fields.  He  top-dresses  new  seed¬ 
ing  with  cow  manure  and  the  cattle 
stay  off  without  fencing. 

SOIL:  Whether  clay  or  gravel,  top- 
seeding  is  okay  if  land  has  good  humus. 
If  it  hasn’t,  Stimson  says  plow  it  and 
get  some  in. 

SILAGE:  Stimson  has  two  silos  50  by 
14  feet.  Material  at  bottom  can  be  as 
moist  as  that  in  the  top,  if  you  get  a 
good  tight  pack. 

He  says  it  is  good  to  put  the  grass 
in  directly  and  as  quickly  as  possible---- 
that  no  one  will  object  to  the^  odor  ex¬ 
cept  the  farmer’s  wife — that  the  cows 
love  high  moisture  content  grass  sil¬ 
age.  With  a  fine  cut  and  good  chopping 
job,  it  can  go  in  a  little  drier. 

Stimson  believes  the  quality  of  en¬ 
silage  is  better  without  a  preservative 
of  any  kind — that  the  carotene  content 
is  better. 

EQUIPMENT:  Stimson  uses  a  power 
mower,  heavy  duty  tractor-drawn  hay 
loader,  homemade  trailers  and  a  16- 
inch,  3-knife  silage  cutter.  He  feels 
that  a  cutter  bar  attachment  on  a  field 
chopper  will  waste  time  in  backing 
out  and  cleaning  up,  as  the  heavy  mat 
at  the  bottom  of  Ladino  tends  to  clog 

equipment. 


Like  Other  Champion  Farmers , 

CREIGHTON  BROTHERS  Use 


fire$tone 


CHAMPION 


CREIGHTON  BROTHERS,  like  other 
leading  farmers  everywhere,  consider 
Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grips  a  “must.” 
They  know  the  value  of  tractor  tires  that  clean 
up  to  100%  more  effectively  .  .  .  pull  up  to 
62%  more  .  .  .  last  up  to  91%  longer  under 
extreme  conditions  . . .  and  roll  more  smoothly 
over  highways. 

Patents  permit  only  Firestone  to  make 
tractor  tires  with  the  curved,  connected  traction 
bars  which  give  Champion  Ground  Grips  their 
superiority.  Curving  the  bars  improves  clean¬ 
ing,  gives  them  more  effective  penetration,  and 
increases  their  strength.The  Triple-Braced  bars 
eliminate  rapid  wear  from  bending  and  wiping, 
and  give  the  tires  a  “center  bite”  in  the  heart 
of  the  traction  zone.  And,  instead  of  bouncing 
from  bar  to  bar  as  is  so  true  with  broken 
center  tires,  Champion  Ground  Grips  remain  in 
smooth,  continuous  contact  with  the  highway. 

When  you  order  new  tractor  tires,  or  a  new 
tractor,  specify  Firestone  Champion  Ground 
Grips  •  ♦  ♦  the  tires  that  outclean,  outpull, 


GROUND  GRIPS 


Ten  million  eggs!  Three-quarters  of  a 
million  chicks,  many  pedigreed,  shipped 
to  22  states  and  several  foreign  countries! 
That  is  the  number  Hobart  and  Russell 
Creighton,  Warsaw,  Indiana,  will  sell 
this  year  from  60,000  White  Leghorns 
housed  last  fall.  Not  always  so  large, 
their  business  has  grown  from  a  few 
hundred  quality  chicks  bought  on  credit 
in  1925.  Their  progressive  breeding, 
management  and  marketing  program 
has  so  influenced  the  poultry  industry  in 
Kosciusko  County,  Indiana,  that  it  today 
ranks  first  nationally  in  the  production 
of  market  eggs.  Their  leadership  extends 
to  state  and  national  affairs.  Hobart 
Creighton,  elected  to  eight  terms  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly,  served  the  last  tlwce 
as  Speaker.  He  is  President  of  the  Poultry 
and  Egg  National  Board.  To  keep  his 
appointments,  he  flies  his  own  plane. 
For  their  numerous  contributions  to  the 
betterment  of  agriculture,  both  Hobart 
and  Russell  Creighton  were  among  the 
first  to  be  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Champion  Farmers  Association  of 
America. 


outlast,  and  give  a  smoother  ride. 
They  cost  no  more  than  ordinary 
tractor  tires. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 


Left,  Hobart  Creighton;  right,  Russell  Creighton 


THE  FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO:  Please  send  me  a 
copy  of  “Creighton  Brothers  .  .  .  Champion 
Farmers,”  explaining  how  they  raise  White 
Leghorns. 

Name . 

Address . 

City .  . State . 


AND  TAKES  A  “CENTER  BITE” 


Copyright,  1917,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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■SETTER  PRICES  WILL  GET 
MORE  FALL  MILK 

NE  OF  THE  great  problems  in  the  milk  market¬ 
ing  business  is  that  there  is  usually  too  much 
milk  in  June  and  not  enough  in  the  late  fall.  That 
situation  will  be  particularly  bad  this  year  because 
there  are  indications  that  at  least  5%  more  milk 
will  be  needed  for  fluid  milk  and  cream  in  Novem¬ 
ber  this  year  than  was  used  in  November,  1946. 

One  danger  of  this  uneven  supply  is  that  the 
cities  may  try  to  enlarge  the  milk  shed  and  bring 
in  milk  from  more  distant  points.  We  all  know 
that  there  are  cows  enough  in  our  own  eastern 
milk  sheds  both  in  New  England  and  New  York  to 
produce  all  the  milk  the  consumers  want,  but  we 
also  know  that  in  order  to  do  this  we  must  adjust 
our  prod’mtion  to  maintain  a  larger  supply  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  situation  believe  that 
farmers  will  make  just  as  much  or  more  money 
by  more  fall  production  than  they  can  make  during 
the  flush  period  when  the  surplus  bears  down  the 
price.  I  am  sure  that  every  dairyman  will  do  his 
part  in  helping  to  adjust  his  production  program. 

However,  for  the  benefit  of  those  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  marketing  milk,  it  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  best  way  to  get  more  fall  milk  is 
to  pay  better  prices  for  it. 

WHAT  MAKES  HIGH  PRICES? 

N  AN  ADDRESS  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Press  on  April  22,  President  Truman 
made  a  plea  to  newspaper  men  to  aid  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  “to  cut  prices,  not  taxes.” 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  President  can 
believe  in  such  a  program.  Of  course  all  of  us 
want  lower  prices.  But  what  are  the  chief  causes 
of  high  prices?  First,  the  constantly  increasing 
cost  of  labor,  and  second,  ruinous  taxation. 

The  government  is  largely  responsible  for  both 
of  these  causes.  In  a  constant  political  effort  to  win 
votes,  politicians  have  favored  and  babied  labor 
unions  until  they  have  gotten  entirely  out  of  hand. 
How  can  there  be  any  sincerity  in  a  demand  that 
prices  be  cut  when  there  has  been  little  or  no  effort 
on  the  part  of  government  to  cut  the  tremendous, 
ruirtous  government  expenses  that  result  in  the 
highest  taxes  the  nation  has  ever  known! 

Farmers  are  constantly  being  criticized  by  con¬ 
sumers  and  labor  organizations  because  of  the  high 
prices  of  food.  What  makes  food  high?  The  costs 
of  production,  of  course,  and  the  cost  of  high  taxes 
and  of  high  labor  enter  into  everything  the  farmer 
has  to  buy  to  carry  on  his  business. 

”AS  WE  EAT,  SO  WE  ARE” 

FEW  days  ago  the  neighbor  of  a  friend  of 
mine  crossed  the  road  to  ask  my  friend’s  ad¬ 
vice.  She  said : 

“I’ve  noticed  that  you  and  your  family  have  been 
free  from  colds  all  winter,  but  we’ve  had  one  cold 
after  another  ever  since  the  cold  weather  started. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  makes  the  difference?  For 
all  I  can  see  our  conditions  are  just  about  the  same.” 

“Maybe  some  of  the  reason  for  the  difference,” 
replied  my  friend,  “is  in  what  we  eat.  Our  diet 
includes  plenty  of  fruit — oranges,  grapefruit,  apples, 
and  all  kinds  of  canned  and  frozen  fruit.  We  eat 
almost  every  kind  of  vegetable  the  year  round, 
fresh,  canned,  and  frozen.  Counting  what  we  use 
in  cooking,  custards,  etc.,  with  what  we  drink,  we 
use  nearly  a  quart  of  milk  per  day  for  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family,  and  every  one  of  us  eats  at 
least  one  egg  per  day.  We  eat  our  share  of  the 
various  kinds  of  meat,  too. 

“Now,”  concluded  my  friend,  “how  does  our  food 
check  with  yours?” 

“It  doesn’t  check,”  admitted  the  neighbor.  “And 
maybe  that  is  the  trouble.  My  folks  don’t  like 
vegetables.  Besides,  our  income  isn’t  high  and  the 
foods  you  use  are  expensive.  We  can’t  afford  them.” 

“Which  is  more  expensive  in  the  long  run,”  replied 


fey  C.  /?.  Caitman 


my  friend,  “paying  a  little  more  for  the  right  kinds 
of  food  or  paying  for  doctors’  bills  and  all  the  other 
distress  that  goes  with  ill  health?” 

The  report  of  this  conversation  was  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  staff  of  American  Agriculturist,  because 
in  the  last  issue  we  reported  our  determination  to 
work  with  you  to  upgrade  the  American  diet,  start¬ 
ing  with  our  own  farm  families.  Wrong  food,  of 
course,  is  not  the  only  cause  of  colds.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  infection.  But  infection  takes  hold  when 
our  resistance  is  low,  and  resistance  is  lowered 
when  we  don’t  eat  right,  for  nothing  is  truer  than 
the  old  saying:  “As  we  eat,  so  we  are.” 

Here,  then,  is  the  repetition  of  the  program  men¬ 
tioned  last  issue: 

1.  A  really  good  garden. 

2.  The  production  of  more  meat  products  for 
home  use  on  the  farm  itself. 

3.  A  larger  use  of  our  own  northeastern  pro¬ 
ducts  —  milk,  eggs,  and  fruits. 

4.  An  all-out  program  of  canning  and  freezing 
in  order  to  preserve  the  best  quality  of  food 
so  that  it  will  be  a  joy  to  eat  it. 

WE  ALL  LOST  A  FRIEND 

ENRY  FORD  died  the  other  day,  and  although 
I  had  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him 
personally,  in  common  with  thousands  of  other 
Americans  I  felt  that  I  had  lost  an  old  friend. 

I  wonder  if  you  old-timers  remember  the  first  car 
you  had  as  vividly  as  I  remember , mine!  I  bought 
it,  I  think,  in  1913  and  how  well  I  remember  the 
great  thrill  and  pride  that  Mrs.  Eastman  and  I  had 
in  that  bright,  shiny  new  car!  Multiply  our  happi¬ 
ness  by  that  of  millions  of  other  Americans,  and 
you  get  some  idea  of  what  Ford,  and  later  other 
car  manufacturers,  did  for  the  common  people  of 
America.  I  kept  the  car  for  years,  gave  it  hard 
service  on  dirt  roads  as  a  county  agent.  In  point 
of  sturdiness  and  in  many  other  respects  it  was  the 
best  car  I  ever  owned.  It  always  brought  me  home. 

But  there  are  other  and  even  more  important 
reasons  why  we  hate  to  see  men  like  Ford  pass 
from  the  American  scene.  He  stood  for  free  enter¬ 
prise,  for  our  American  way  of  life,  for  the  basic 
principles  of  hard  work,  thrift,  personal  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  liberty  of  the  individual. 

OVER  A  HALF  MILLION  READERS 

MERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  a  member  of 
the  Agricultural  Publishers  Association,  to 
which  belong  most  of  the  farm  papers  of  America. 
Recently  our  Association  has  been  conducting  a 
survey  to  find  out  what  readers  like  and  don’t  like 
in  our  papers.  The  Ohio  Farmer  was  chosen  for 
the  first  survey.  I  think  you  will  be  interested  in 
some  of  the  results  of  this  study: 

The  issue  studied  went  to  152,000  subscribers  of 
the  Ohio  Farmer  ( American  Agriculturist  has  over 
200,000  subscribers),  who  have  468,000  persons  12 
years  of  age  and  over  in  their  families.  Actual 
readers  of  this  particular  issue  numbered  308,000, 
divided  equally  among  men  and  women.  Two-thirds 
of  the  Ohio  Farmer  readers  were  30  years  of  age  or 
older,  one-third  from  12  through  29.  Subscriber 
families  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  have  an  average  of 
3.71  members. 

Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  men  and  98%  of  the 
women  read  one  or  more  of  the  articles  in  the  Ohio 
Farmer.  Advertising  scored,  with  96%  of  the  men 
and  93%  of  the  women  reading  one  or  more  of  the 
advertisements.  Pictures  received  the  highest  scores 
for  all  types  of  contents  in  the  publication,  and  the 
single  item  read  by  the  greatest  number  of  both 
men  and  women  was  a  continuous  cartoon  appear¬ 
ing  l’egularly  in  the  issues. 

Without  doubt  a  study  of  America, n  Agriculturist 
would  show  about  the  same  results.  For  example, 
we  know  that  over  half  a  million  readers  read  some 


part  of  every  issue  of  American  Agriculturist.  What 
a  responsibility  that  puts  on  your  editors! 

We  know,  also,  that  plenty  of  pictures  and  hu¬ 
morous  material  help  to  brighten  up  the  paper,  to 
teach  facts,  and  last  but  not  least,  to  provide 
laughs.  I  don’t  know  anything  this  old  world  needs 
more  than  wholesome  laughter. 

These  studies  of  what  you  readers  like  and  don’t 
like  in  your  farm  papers  will  enable  us  to  do  a  better 
job.  But  you  can  help  still  further  by  passing  on 
your  suggestions  and  criticisms  at  any  and  all 
times.  American  Agriculturist  is  your  paper! 

FOR  RETTER  PLOWING 

LAST  YEAR  I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
right  adjustment  on  my  tractor  plow,  with  the 
result  that  we  had  one  piece  of  corn  ground  that 
was  poorly  plowed.  I  fought  weeds  during  the 
entire  summer,  and  the  resulting  crop  was  poor. 

This  year,  as  I  have  gone  about  the  country,  I 
have  been  taking  particular  note  of  the  kind  of 
plowing  jobs  done,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
there  is  a  surprisingly  large  amount  of  poor  plowing. 

No  matter  how  good  a  job  is  done  otherwise,  no 
matter  how  much  money  is  spent  on  fertilizer,  good 
seed,  and  cultivation,  poor  plowing  will  more  than 
offset  all  the  other  good  factors. 

It  is  possible  to  do  a  beautiful  job  with  a  tractor 
plow,  but  oftentimes  the  operator  isn’t  willing  or 
does  not  know  how  to  make  the  proper  adjustments 
if  the  plow  is  not  working  right,  so  he  just  steams 
ahead.  I  often  wonder  if  the  average  tractor  job 
is  as  good  as  we  used  to  get  with  the  old  two-horse 
team,  where  we  were  taught  to  turn  over  every 
inch  of  ground  and  to  back  up  and  yank  the  plow 
back  and  do  a  good  job  if  the  plow  struck  a  boulder 
or  a  stump  and  bounded  out  of  the  furrow,  half 
breaking  a  rib  in  the  process. 

SHE  PICKED  A  RONE  WITH  ME 

NE  of  my  women  friends  told  me  the  other  day 
that  she  had  a  bone  to  pick  with  me.  It  was 
about  my  suggestion  that  gardens  should  be  laid 
out  so  that  they  could  be  worked  with  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  Said  my  friend: 

“If  you  do  that,  Mr.  Eastman,  you’ll  put  the  gar¬ 
den  so  far  from  the  house  that  the  Women  folks 
can  never  get  to  it  quickly.  I  like  my  garden  right 
at  my  back  door.” 

Her  case  might  have  been  the  exception,  but  I 
maintain  that  on  most  farms  a  spot  can  be  found, 
not  very  far  from  the  house,  where  the  cultivation 
can  be  done  by  a  horse  or  a  tractor,  and  I  claim 
that  this  is  infinitely  better  than  having  the  same 
old  weed  spot  year  after  year,  where  most  of  the 
work  has  to  be  done  with  a  hoe  by  the  women  folks. 
The  time  is  past  when  most  busy  farmers  can  be 
coaxed  into  the  garden  after  a  hard  day’s  work  to 
do  a  lot  of  hand  work,  and  it  isn’t  necessary. 

GRADUATION  GIFT 

RE  YOU  puzzled  as  to  what  you  can  give  your 
son  or  daughter  or  friend  on  graduation  this 
spring  ?  Why  not  solve  the  problem  by  giving  a  copy 
of  E.  R.  Eastman’s  novel,  “The  Destroyers”?  This 
book  is  meeting  with  a  remarkable  reception,  and 
has  a  particular  appeal  for  young  people.  Send  your 
order  to  American  Agriculturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  The  price  is  $3.00,  postpaid. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

MY  FRIEND,  Sam  Gray,  of  the  American  Potash 
Institute,  tells  the  following  story,  and  rumor 
has  it  that  Sam  stole  it  from  Ross  Stinchfield,  Edi¬ 
tor  of  “Better  Crops”: 

A  negro,  riding  home  on  his  mule,  passed  under 
an  apple  tree,  so  he  stopped  and  reached  up  for  a  | 
tasty  apple  on  a  high  branch.  Just  as  he  did  so, 
the  mule  started  off,  leaving  Mose  hanging  perilous¬ 
ly.  Just  then  the  owner  of  the  orchard  came  along 
“What  are  you  doing  up  there?”  he  demanded. 
“Befo’  de  Lawd,”  said  Mose,  “All  jes’  fell  i 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

THE  PURPOSE  of  this  page  is  to  give  you  facts  on  which  to  base  your  farm 
planning  decisions  and  to  make  occasional  suggestions  coming  from  the  best 
information  we  can  get.  Situations  change  rapidly,  and  we  do  not  expect  to  be 
100%  correct  at  all  times,  but  we  believe  that  our  batting  average  has  been 
fairly  good. 

For  example,  on  January  4,  1947  we  said  "it  looks  like  good  business  to  get 
your  baby  chicks  early.”  If  you  did,  you  will  cash  in  on  good  late  summer  and 
late  fall  egg  prices.  In  fact,  the  outlook  for  poultrymen  looks  even  better  than 
it  did  at  that  time.  (See  page  18). 

Again,  on  January  18,  1947  we  said  "take  delivery  of  fertilizer.  Order  spray 
material.”  Because  shortages  have  developed,  the  advice  was  good  as  every¬ 
one  now  realizes. 


FARMING  COSTS:  Costs  of  farming  continue  to  increase.  In  New  York 
——————— on  April  1  the  average  monthly  farm  wage  with 

board  was  reported  as  $101.00,  last  year,  $94.25;  Without  board— -$137.00,  last 
year,  $126,00;  By  the  day,  without  board — $6.20;  last  year,  $5.40. 

The  average  price  of  a  dairy  cow  in  New  York  in  Mar*ch  was  reported  as 
$192.00,  an  increase  of  11%  over  last  year’s  figure  of  $173.00.  If  the  peak  of 
milk  prices  has  been  passed,  as  we  believe  it  has,  cow  prices  will  drop,  but  if 
past  history  is  followed  they  will  drop  slower  than  the  milk  price. 

In  March,  feed  cost  11%  more  than  last  year,  in  fact,  the  average  of  all 
costs  of  dairy  farming  was  up  11%  over  March,  1946. 

SHORTAGES:  Some  supplies  are  short  and  costly. 

SPRAY  MATERIALS:  Rotenone  is  still  short  but  the 
supply  will  be  larger  than  last  year.  The  supply  of  pyrethrum,  much  of  which 
comes  from  Africa,  will  be  better  than  it  was  last  year.  Nicotine  is  expected 
to  be  short  during  1947.  The  demand  for  DDT  wil  certainly  increase  but  pro¬ 
bably  you  will  be  able  to  buy  all  you  want.  As  has  been  mentioned  before,  lead 
arsenate  is  short  but  calcium  arsenate  will  be  more  plentiful.  Supplies  of  copper 
sulphate  and  sulphur  are  expected  to  be  adequate. 

WIRE:  Baling  wire  and  twine  for  balers  and  binders  are  short  and  about 
double  last  year’s  prices.  Better  get  your  order  in  now4 

JOBS  TO  RO:  Clean  up  all  manure  piles  and  get  manure  out  on  the 
——————  ground  where  it  will  increase  crop  growth.  It  is  likely  to 

be  worth  more  this  year  than  next,  even  though  you  forget  plant  food  losses 
occurring  in  the  pile. 

If  you  have  old  machinery  that  is  useless,  sell  it  for  junk.  Junk  prices  are 
likely  to  be  lower. 


CROPS:  ONIONS:  In  recent  issues  we  have  given  acreages  of  various 
i  crops  which  farmers  intend  to  plant.  The  early  spring  onion  crop 
in  south  Texas  is  expected  to  be  29%  smaller  than  a  year  ago  and  probably 
the  crop  will  be  the  smallest  since  1943.  Late  spring  onion  states  report  an 
acreage  of  16,300,  4,000  below  last  year,  and  in  the  Northeast  (Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York)  growers  expect  to  plant  15,860  acres  as  com¬ 
pared  to  17,000  last  year. 


CANNING  CROPS:  Reports  reach  us  that  canners  are  talking  of  a  $5  a 
—in — — — aa— —  ton  decrease  in  the  contract  price  of  canning  peas 
and  that  many  do  not  intend  to  contract  for  carrots,  beets  or  cabbage.  Planting 
canning  crops  this  year  without  a  contract  is  little  short  of  gambling. 

BUSINESS  OUTLOOK:  Farmers  are  naturally  concerned  over  the 
—————————————  business  outlook.  Reports  show  that  industrial 

profits  in  some  lines  are  higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago  and  some  manu¬ 
facturers — notably  Ford  and  International  Harvester — have  announced  price 
decreases  for  which  they  deserve  commendation. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  higher  prices  go,  the  farther  they  will  drop  some 
day,  all  of  which  emphasizes  our  suggestions  to  farm  conservatively,  to  avoid 
debt  increases,  and  to  take  every  possible  step  to  cut  production  costs. 


■yn 


hetSongV  the  Lazy 


MY  NEIGHBOR  works  to  beat  the 
band  to  get  each  acre  of  his  land 
in  tip-top  shape  for  planting  crops,  it 
don’t  seem  like  he  ever  stops;  I  hear 
his  tractor  pounding  there  each  morn¬ 
ing  ’fore  I  comb  my  hair,  and  after- 
bedtime  ev’ry  night,  he  works  by  arti¬ 
ficial  light.  He  says  that  working  night 
and  day  is  how  he  makes  his  farming 
pay,  he  claims  that  if  he  took  his  time 
we  might  run  into  stormy  clime,  and 
then  his  spring  work  would  be  late 
and  all  his  crops  might  meet  the  fate 
of  getting  froze  to  death  next  fall, 
then  he  would  have  no  cash  at  all. 

I  can’t  see  neighbor’s  arguments,  to 
me  they  simply  don’t  make  sense;  of 
course,  a  late  crop  can  be  froze,  but 
any  real  good  farmer  knows  that 
early  plants  may  get  too  wet,  and  of¬ 
ten  they  are  apt  to  get  all  chewed  up 
by  some  pesky  worms  or  ruined  by 
some  early  storms.  Besides,  poor 
neighbor  will  be  so  worn  out  when 
weeds  begin  to  grow,  that  he  won’t 
have  the  pep  to  get  them  killed  in  his  corn  field,  I’ll  bet;  and  so  I  think  I’ll 
wait  some  more,  just  like  I’ve  done  each  year  before,  I’ll  rest  until  two  weeks 
from  now  before  I  hitch  up  to  my  plow. 


When  tomato  blight  reaches  this 
stage,  it's  too  late  to  avoid  heavy  losses. 
Last  year,  growers  who  sprayed  with 
Du  Pont  COPPER-A  Compound  and 
ZERLATE  got  heavy  yields.  COPPER-A 
controls  late  blight  and  leaf  spots. 
ZERLATE  controls  tomato  anthracnose 
and  early  blight. 


New  Sprays  and  Dusts 
Help  Growers 
Cut  Production  Cost 


Most  growers  today  are  worried  about  increased  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion.  But  many  have  found  that  new  spray  and  dust  chemicals 
help  cut  the  costs  of  growing  each  unit  of  produce. 

For  example,  applications  of  DuPont  COPPER-A  Compound  last 
July  and  August  enabled  one  group  of  growers  to  pick  cucumbers 
and  melons  for  a  month  after  vines  in  untreated  fields  were  killed  by 
disease.  Many  cannery  tomato  growers  who  used  COPPER-A  for 
blight  control  got  up  to  50%  more  top-grade  fruits.  In  one  state, 
growers  who  used  Du  Pont  ZERLATE  or  COPPER-A  for  control 
of  leaf  spot  and  downy  mildew  on  cucurbits  got  a  100%  increase  in 
yield  of  marketable  fruits. 

Likewise,  many  apple  growers  have  reduced  the  cost  of  codling  moth 
control  through  use  of  Du  Pont  DEENATE  DDT.  Control  of 
major  potato  insects  with  DEENATE  has  increased  yields  as  much 
as  47  to  120  bushels  an  acre.  Dairymen  also  report  control  of  flies 
with  DEENATE  means  more  milk. 

Mustard  and  many  other  weeds  in  small  grain  are  now  easily 
destroyed  with  Du  Pont  2,4-D  Weed  Killer,  when  the  grain  is  4  to 
6  inches  tall.  Du  Pont  AMMATE  Weed  Killer  destroys  poison  ivy, 
chokecherry,  brambles  and  stump  sprouts  in  one  low-cost  application. 


^  For  full  information  on  Du  Pont  pest  control  products,  write  to  the  Du  Pont 
Company,  Grasselli  Chemicals  Dept.,  Wilmington  98,  Del.,  or  350  Fifth  Ave., 
N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y.;  Lyndonville,  N.  Y.;  or  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


DUPONT 


INSECTICIDES:  DEENATE*  DDT,  GRASSELLI*  Lead  Arsenate  NUREXFORM* 
Lead  Arsenate,  LEXONE*  50  (Hexachloropyclohexane) ,  LORO*  Contact  Insecticide, 
Calcium  Arsenate,  Paris  Green,  Oil  Sprays,  KRENITE*  Dinitro  Spray,  ALCOA** 
Cryolite,  BLACK  LEAFf  40  and  155,  Rotenone  5%. 

FUNGICIDES:  FERMATE*  and  ZERLATE*  Organic  Fungicides,  COPPER-A  Com¬ 
pound,  SULFORON*  and  SULFORON-X*  Wettable  Sulfurs,  Bordeaux  Mixture,  Lime 
Sulfur,  Zinc  Sulfate  (Flake),  KRENITE*  Dinitro  Spray. 

OTHER  MATERIALS:  2,4-D  WEED  KILLER,  AMMATE*  Weed  Killer,  PARMONE* 
Fruit  Drop  Inhibitor,  Du  Pont  Spreader-Sticker. 

_____  *Re*.  Trade  Mark  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc. ) 

**Reg.  Trade  Mark  of  Aluminum  Company  of  America 
f  Reg.  Trade  Mark  of  Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp; 
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BETTER  PAY 

For  The  Time 

YOU  Spend 

Milking 

Cows!  Z^rHaHI 


Hundreds  of  Surge  Users  have  written  in 
to  tell  us  that  they  are  getting  more  milk 
in  less  time . .  .with  less  hard  work . . .  since 
they  SWITCHED  TO  SURGE!  Your 
Surge  neighbors  are  getting  paid  better 
than  you  are  for  the  time  and  effort  they 
spend  to  milk  cows. 


You  can  do  a  pretty  good  job  of  milking 
cows  with  almost  any  long-tube,  claw-type 
machine ...  IF. . . you  give  it  enough  help  !  But 
if  you  don’t  give  it  enough  help ...  if  you  let 
those  teat  cups  creep  up  and  pinch  off  the  flow 
of  milk . .  .you’re  losing  money  every  milking ! 

Surge  teat  cups  don’t  creep!  Surge  does  auto¬ 
matically  what  other  machines  have  to  be 
helped  to  do!  SURGE  MILKING  IS  THE 
ONLY  KIND  OF  MILKING  YOU  CAN 
AFFORD  TO  HAVE  IN  YOUR  BARN! 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.Y. 

842  West  Belden  Avenue,  Syracuse  4,  New  York 

CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SEATTLE  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  TORONTO  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  HOUSTON  •  ATLANTA 


r  MAIL 
THIS 
'COUPON 


Babson  Bros.  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  842  W.  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  4,  Dept.  3065 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  "The  Surge  Does  Automatically 
what  other  machines  have  to  be  helped  to  do." 

N  a  »i  e _ 

Address _ Slate _ 
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How  is  Your 

Pasture  ?  By  GEORGE  SERVISS 


IN  DRIVING  through  the  country  in 
the  winter  months  you  occasionally 
see  a  herd  of  dairy  cows  outdoors.  They 
were  let  out  to  get  a  drink  from  the 
creek  or  to  get  some  exercise  on  a 
sunny  day.  If  there  is  no  snow  on  the 
ground,  they  may  even  nibble  at  tufts 
of  dead  grass  though  they  were  not  let 
out  with  the  idea  that  they  would  get 
anything  to  eat.  If,  though,  you  drive 
back  through  the  same  area  in  late 
July,  the  cows  will  all  be  outdoors. 
They  will  have  been  let  out  to  get 
something  to  eat  this  time,  not  just 
for  exercise  and  a  drink. 

In  most  years  in  late  July  there  will 
be  little  more  for  the  cows  to  eat  on 
unimproved  pasture  than  they  would 
find,  in  January.  The  pasture  won’t  be 
white  with  snow;  in  fact  it  will  have  a 
greenish  hue  from  a  distance.  It  will 
long  since  have  been  picked  bare.  The 
cows  are  in  the  same  spot  as  Old 
Mother  Hubbard’s  dog  of  nursery 
rhyme  fame.  For  those  who  may  not 
remember,  it  goes  like  this: 

Old  Mother  Hubbard 
Went  to  the  cupboard. 

To  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone. 

When  she  got  there. 

The  cupboard  was  bare. 

And  so  the  poor  dog  had  none. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  milk 
production  curve  of  a  spring  freshen¬ 
ing  cow  that  has  had  to  get  all  of  her 
roughage  from  unimproved  permanent 
pasture  to  realize  that  many,  many 
cows  in  the  Northeast,  when  left  on 
native  pastures  in  mid-summer,  have 
the  same  experience  as  Mother  Hub¬ 
bard’s  dog.  When  the  pasture  grows, 
the  cows  milk;  and  when  the  pasture 
dries  up,  so  do  the  cows.  Feeding- 
specialists  tell  us  that  all  freshening 
cows  usually  hold  up  better  in  milk 
production  than  spring  freshening 
cows,  not  because  fall  is  a  particularly 
better  time  for  them  to  freshen  as  far 
as  milk  production  goes,  but  because 
they  are  fed  better.  They  get  hay  and 
grain  every  day.  The  hay  is  not  al¬ 
ways  of  the  best  quality  or  they  may 
not  get  all  of  the  hay  and  silage  they 
will  eat,  but  they  get  much  more  feed 
from  these  sources  than  most  spring- 
freshening  cows  get  from  mid-summer 
pasture  and  a  small  amount  of  grain. 

Empty  Stomachs 

Cows  that  freshen  in  the  spring  on 
dairy  farms  having  a  good  all-season 
pasture  hold  up  just  about  as  well  in 
milk  production  as  fall  freshening  cows. 
Heat  and  flies  are  not  the  chief  reasons 
for  the  low  milk  production  on  mid¬ 
summer  pastures.  It’s  empty  stomachs. 
Feeding  a  milking  cow  is  like  stoking 
a  furnace.  When  you  keep  plenty  of 
coal  in  the  furnace,  you  get  plenty  of 
heat.  When  you  keep  plenty  of  feed 
(lots  of  good  roughage  and  a  little 
grain)  in  a  milking  cow,  you  get  lots  of 
milk. 

Cows  can  be  provided  with  good  pas¬ 
ture  for  the  entire  grazing  season  in  all 
except  the  very  severe  drought  years. 
It  is  not  just  theory;  many  dairymen 
are  doing  it.  Those  that  do  are  get¬ 
ting  more  milk  from  their  cows  and 
getting  it  more  economically  than  pre¬ 
viously.  While  really  good  pasture 
programs  are  not  by  any  means  com¬ 
mon,  they  are  no  longer  difficult  to 
find.  Many  dairymen,  too,  have  gone 
part  but  not  all  of  the  way. 

Making  a  Start 

In  planning  a  program  a  man  has 
to  start  with  what  he  has.  In  most 
cases  he  has  natural  permanent  pas¬ 
ture,  some  of  which  may  have  a  fairly 
good  bluegrass  sod  and  much  of  which 


does  not.  Generally,  part  of  this  is 
plowable,  but  most  of  it  is  not.  Usual¬ 
ly  he  must  utilize  the  pasture  sometime 
during  the  season  and  improve  it  at 
the  same  time.  It  will  usually  be  wise 
to  improve  about  an  acre  of  this  per 
cow  by  one  means  or  the  other,  usually 
by  a  combination  of  means.  It  will 
seldom  be  advisable  to  do  it  all  in  one 
year. 

Since  Ladino-tall  grass  mixtures  are 
so  much  more  productive  than  even 
improved  bluegrass,  especially  in  the 
“short  grass”  period,  the  readily 
plowable  part  is  best  plowed  and 
seeded  to  this  type  of  mixture.  As 
much  of  such  land  has  received  little 
if  any  lime  or  fertilizer,  it  is  best  not 
to  skimp  on  either.  The  amount  of  lime 
needed  can  be  determined  by  a  soil 
test.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  desir¬ 
able  to  test  the  soil  for  other  deficien¬ 
cies  than  lime.  Such  tests  can  usually 
be  obtained  through  the  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agent. 

Sudan  (irass 

A  plan  that  works  well  for  many 
is  to  apply  the  lime  needed  and  grow 
Sudan  grass  the  first  year.  The  Sudan 
should  be  liberally  fertilized  either  with 
a  good  application  of  superphosphated 
manure  plus  a  moderate  application  of 
complete  fertilizer  or  by  a  heavy  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  high  nitrogen  complete 
fertilizer.  It  is  important  that  the 
Sudan  be  well  fertilized  both  to  insure 
a  good  growth  of  Sudan  and  to  build 
some  foundation  fertility  for  the  pas¬ 
ture  seeding. 

Sudan  will  furnish  more  grazing  per 
acre  than  any  other  crop  during  late 
July  and  August.  In  the  fall,  the  Sudan 
stubble  may  be  plowed  and  sown  to 
winter  rye  or  to  oats  the  following- 
spring  and  the  rye  or  oats  seeded  to 
the  Ladino  mixture  and  pastured  off. 
The  Ladino  mixture  will  be  ready  for 
grazing  shortly  after  the  rye  or  oats 
are  finished.  By  the  procedure  out¬ 
lined,  a  high  producing  pasture  can  be 
established  without  any  loss  of  graz¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  more  glazing  will  be 
secured  than  would  be  the  case  if  left 
in  permanent  pasture,  and  the  distrib¬ 
ution  throughout  the  grazing  season 
will  be  much  better.  There  will  be 
some  loss  of  spring  pasture  until  the 
Sudan  is  ready,  but  this  can  be  reme¬ 
died  by  a  liberal  fertilization  of  the 
best  of  the  unplowed  sod. 

Pasturing  Meadows 

There  are  many  dairy  farms,  too,  on 
which  part  of  the  hay  acreage  could 
be  turned  into  pasture  if  a  better  lim- 
( Continued  on  Page  12 ) 


"This  jeep  broke  through  the  Ger¬ 
man  lines  in  Africa,  Sicily 
France,  and  you  expect  it  to  stop 
for  a  red  light!" 


SPRAYS 


KILL  WEEDS... 

with  PURINA  WEED  KILLER 
containing  2,  4-D 


KILL  FLIES... 

with  PURINA  FLY  SPRAY 
containing  DDT  and 


The  place  to  go  for  effective  FARM  fly 
control  is  your  local  Purina  Dealer. 
He  has  new  Purina  Fly  Spray.  And  he 
has  full  directions  for  proper  applica¬ 
tion  to  lick  your  fly  problem  in  barns 
i..on  cows  ...  on  calves  and  heifers  . . ; 
on  beef  cattle ...  on  horses.  You  can  do  a 
better  job  with  new  Purina  Fly  Spray.  It 
combines  DDT  with  V-15  (chlorinated 
hydrocarbons)  for  even  longer  lasting  kill 
due  to  better  sticking  qualities. 


Now  you  can  SPRAY  most  broadleaf 
weeds  to  death  without  harming  pasture 
grasses,  small  grain  crops  or  corn.  Just 
use  Purina  Weed  Killer  as  directed,  or 
have  your  Purina  Dealer  apply  it  with  his 
power  sprayer.  Think  of  the  many  ways 
you  can  use  it  to  save  money  and  make 
work  easier.  Clear  pastures  of  noxious 
weeds,  like  wild  onion  or  thistle .  . . 
clean  weeds  out  of  fence  rows  .  .  .  kill 
bindweed  patches  in  corn  .  .  .  save  oat 
or  wheat  fields  overrun  with  weeds. 


PURINA 


pastures 


H  §  RALSTON  PURINA  CO 

psW  |  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Wilmington,  Dal. 

*i%  '  'A  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

North  Adams,  Mass. 

Ask  your  PURINA  DEALER  about  | 

POWER  SPRAYING  SERVICE  I 

Many  Purina  Dealers  have  power  spraying  rigs  and  can  do 
power  spraying  right  on  your  farm.  Ask  yours.  |j 


'ou*m 
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Feed  and  Farm  Supply  Headquarters 


Have  you  visited  your  Purina 
Dealer  lately?  You’ll  find  he 
is  fast  becoming  the  place  in 
your  community  to  go  for 
quality  Purina  Chows,  farm 
supplies  and  sanitation  aids. 
What’s  more,  he  has  full farm- 
proved  directions  on  how  to 
use  them  for  best  results. 


WHICH 

WILL  PREVAIL? 


“In  Tennessee  there  is  a  plant  which 
turns  out  bombs.  Here  we  have  a 
plant  which  turns  out  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  The  two  seem  remote  and 
unrelated.  Actually ,  the  issue  of  our 
time ,  perhaps  the  issue  of  all  human 
time ,  is  which  of  the  two  outputs 
will  prevail .” 

These  words  of  John  Foster  Dulles, 
at  the  inauguration  of  President 
H.  P.  Van  Dusen  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  give  all  of  us  food  for 
thought.  Mankind  is  at  the  cross¬ 
roads  and  sometimes  it  all  seems  ,so 
complex,  so  bewildering,  and  so  hope¬ 
less,  we  are  inclined  to  say,  “What  can 
I  do  about  it?” 

I  believe  there  is  something  you  and 
I  can  do  about  it.  One  thing  sure  is  that 
problems  don’t  solve  themselves.  Each 
of  us  has  to  solve  his  share,  not  only  of 
personal  problems,  but  of  community 
problems,  state  problems,  national 
problems,  and  world  problems. 

First,  we  can  take  the  time  to  keep 
ourselves  informed  on  what  is  going  on. 
America’s  foreign  policy  and  domestic 
policy  are  your  business  and  my  busi¬ 
ness.  We  must  know  what  our  national 
leaders  are  thinking  and  doing,  and 
what  our  local  representatives  are 
doing,  or  not  doing.  We  can  take  our 
stand  on  the  side  of  right  and  justice 
and  truth.  We  can  work  hard  to  make 
democracy  live. 

We  can  have  a  part  in  developing 
community  projects  or  backing  those 
which  exist,  which  help  make  our  boys 
and  girls  clean-living,  right-thinking 
men  and  women,  w  ho  will  be  good  local 
citizens  and  good  w7orld  citizens. 

Even  more  important,  however, 
since  everyone  wrarns  us  of  the  short¬ 
ness  of  time  to  make  good  prevail,  we 
adults  can  examine  ourselves,  our  pro¬ 
grams,  our  service  to  life  . .  .  and  DO 
SOMETHING  ABOUT  IT  to  help 
balance  the  scales  on  the  side  of  right. 

Daringly  yours, 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH, 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Ralston  Purina  Company 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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LATEST  ENTERPRISE  OF  NEW  YORK  F.F.A.  BOYS 
IS  THEIR  NEW  RURAL  LEADERSHIP  TRAINING 
CENTER  AT  CAMP  OSWEGATCHIE 


THE  FARMS  of  the  Northeast  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  good  milk,  eggs, 
fruits  and  vegetables- — they  have  pro¬ 
duced  and  are  producing  many  of 
America's  great  leaders  in  every  walk 
of  life,  including  agriculture.  Our  most 
important  crop  is  the  youth  of  this 
generation. 

In  rural  high  schools  across  the 
country  thousands  of  farm  boys,  study¬ 
ing  vocational  agriculture,  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  F.F.A.’s  main  purpose  is  to  de¬ 
velop  good  farmers  and  to  encourage 
those  qualities  of  practical  rural 
leadership  which  today  are  more  urg¬ 
ently  than  ever  needed  to  safeguard 
and  promote  the  interests  of  American 
agriculture. 

In  New  York  State  the  F.F.A.  boys, 
fully  aware  of  the  need  for  capable, 
aggressive  rural  leadership,  are  stress¬ 
ing  it  in  their  work.  As  one  boy  said: 
“We  know  we  can  be  taught  good 
farming.  But  each  of  us  must  develop 
his  own  qualities  of  good  leadership. 
We  need  such  training  and  we  are 
getting  it  through  our  own  F.F.A.  ac¬ 
tivities.” 

And  now,  to  do  a  still  better  job, 
these  F.F.A.  boys  have  gone  in  debt 
to  buy  and  operate  a  training  center 
solely  dedicated  to  self-education  and 
the  development  of  rural  leadership. 
This  decision,  in  itself,  is  an  example 
of  real  leadership. 

For  this  purpose,  the  boys  purchased 
Camp  Oswegatchie  last  year.  It  is 
located  13  miles  from  Croghan,  Lewis 
County,  in  the  western  foothills  of  the 
Adirondack  Mountains.  Its  900-odd 
acres  of  forest,  its  lakes  and  streams, 
its  main  lodge  and  outlying  cabins  pro¬ 
vide  the  facilities  for  intensive  work 
on  general  farm  problems,  sound  dis¬ 
cussion  techniques,  conduct  of  meet¬ 
ings  and  development  of  action  pro¬ 
grams. 

Beginning  July  10,  the  boys  will  open 
their  Camp  for  a  series  of  8  special 
weekly  training  schools.  The  Camp 
will  provide  training  and  recreation 
this  summer  for  at  least  1500  farm 
boys  from  all  over  the  State.  Next 
summer  they  expect  that  double  this 
number  will  participate.  For  their 
training  work  the  boys  have  the  coun¬ 
sel  and  guidance  of  trained  adult  ad¬ 
visers  .  .  .  their  own  teachers  of  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  and  supervisors  from 
the  State  Education  Department  at  Al¬ 
bany. 

Camp  Oswegatchie  cost  $33,500.  The 
F.F.A.  boys  of  the  State  will  earn  and 
raise  every  dollar  to  pay  for  it.  It  is 
not  subsidized  in  any  way  out  of  public 
funds.  They  have  already  paid  $10,000 
and  are  now  waging  a  state-wide  cam¬ 
paign  to  raise  funds  to  pay  off  the 
balance  as  quickly  as  possible.  They 
are  good  businessmen  and  want  to 
avoid  paying  unnecessary  interest 
charges. 

To  illustrate  how  earnestly  the  boys 
are  working  for  their  new  Camp,  the 
F.F.A.  Chapter  at  Moravia  has  already 
turned  in  ten  times  the  $80  which  they 
had  modestly  pledged  as  their  first 
year’s  contribution  .  .  .  and  they  are 
even  now  hard  at  work  raising  more 
money  to  help  pay  off  the  mortgage! 


Because  the  boys  are  minors,  the  ownership  of  their  Camp  is 
in  the  name  of  the  New  York  Future  Farmers'  Leadership  Train¬ 
ing  Foundation,  Inc.,  which  is  administered  by  this  board  of 
trustees.  The  trustees  include  four  teachers  of  agriculture,  two 
representatives  of  the  State  Education  Department  and  the  head 
of  Rural  Education,  Cornell  University.  Left  to  right:  J.  Q.  Sanders; 
H.  C.  White;  J.  W.  Hatch;  J.  M.  Carter;  Dr.  A.  K,  Getmsn;  K,  L. 

Noakss,  and  Professor  R,  A.  Qlney. 


The  bays'  F.F.A.  activities  go  hand-in-hand  with  their 
high  school  courses  in  vocational  agriculture.  Here  in 
their  classroom,  under  the  guidance  of  their  trained 
teacher  of  agriculture,  these  boys  tested  seed  for  more 
than  150  local  farmers.  Such  F.F.A.  activities  eliminate 
inferior  seed  and  thus  improve  crop  yields. 


These  F.F.A.  boys  are  blood-testing  a  poultry  flock. 
They  learn  in  their  farm  agriculture  classes  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  control  common  diseases.  They  learn  by  doing. 


BELOW — Across  the  Nation,  F.F.A.  boys  in  vocational 
agriculture  study  and  work  in  well  -planned,  modernly 
equipped  classrooms.  Their  activities  develop  abilities 
that  lead  to  successful  farming,  good  citizenship  and 
rural  leadership. 


Today  the  F.F.A.  boys  of  New  York  State  are  busy  earning  and 
raising  money  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  their  new  leadership 
training  center  at  Camp  Oswegatchie.  Within  less  than  a  year 
the  boys  have  paid  off  $10,000  of  the  original  $33,500  purchase 
price.  In  addition  to  what  the  boys  are  earning,  their  parents, 
friendly  farmers  and  businessmen  are  making  substantial  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Camp  fund  drive  now  being  conducted. 


F.F.A.  boys  have  been  an  invaluable  help  both  on 
their  home  farms  and  those  of  neighbors  by  repairing 
farm  machinery  both  in  the  school  shop  and  right  out 

on  the  farm. 


State  F.F.A.  officers  for  1947  are  (above, 
I.  to  r.)  President  Floyd  Voorhees  of 
Perry,  Wyoming  Co.,  Luther  Shimp,  vice- 
president,  of  Manlius,  Onondaga  Co., 
Lewis  Rashford,  secretary-treasurer,  of 
Clinton,  Oneida  Co.;  and  (at  left)  Hugh 
Rose,  reporter,  of  South  Kortright,  Dela¬ 
ware  Co.  These  boys  and  hundreds  like 
them  are  the  farmers  of  tomorrow,  who 
will  carry  on  the  State's  tradition  of 
capable  rural  leadership. 
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Apple  Institute 
Will  Meet 
in  Rochester 

By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 

THE  NEW  YORK  and  New  England 
Apple  Institute  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  at  the  Powers  Hotel  in 
Rochester  July  14  and  15.  On  the  open¬ 
ing  day  there  will  be  forum  led  by  a 
processor,  a  fruit  handler  and  a  retail¬ 
er,  with  a  moderator  handling  ques¬ 
tions.  The  institute  directors  are  re¬ 
cognizing  the  fact  that  the  distribution 
and  disposal  of  the  crop  in  the  years 
ahead  is  going  to  affect  Northeastern 
growers  more  than  ever  before. 

Twin  problems  are  to  get  a  better 
pack  of  fresh  fruit  into  the  hands  of 
consumers,  and  to  increase  the  amount 
of  fruit  which  by-product  manufactur¬ 
ers  can  take  to  advantage.  After  care¬ 
ful  study  there  is  growing  conviction 
that  growers  must  continue  their  in¬ 
terest  in  the  fruit  until  it  finally  is 
consumed  in  one  form  or  another. 

In  the  fresh  fruit  market  new  and 
accelerated  competition  may  be  expect¬ 
ed.  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  are  expected  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  apples  with  funds  raised  by 
a  special  tax  and  the  Washington  State 
Apple  Commission  is  planning  a  great¬ 
er  campaign.  The  Northeast  is  the  only 
remaining  major  area  where  growers 
finance  their  promotion  and  merchan¬ 
dising  through  a  voluntary  organiza¬ 
tion.  On  top  of  that,  processors  have 
been  finding  some  of  the  soft  varieties 
less  desirable  for  their  use.  A  great 
amount  of  research  is  being  directed  at 
solving  this  problem,  as  by  the  new 
firming  process,  developed  at  Geneva 
and  Amherst. 

Interest  in  Machines 

The  great  amount  of  interest  that 
new  farm  machinery  holds  for  farmers 
was  indicated  the  other  day  when  some 
900  came  to  Gannett  Farms  at  West 
Henrietta  for  a  demonstration.  I  find 
many  farmers  feeling  that  until  re¬ 
cently  there'  has  not  been  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  trend  toward  improving  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  that  their  feeling  now  is 
that  they  want  to  see  what  a  machine, 
will  do  before  they  invest. 

There  was  much  interest  in  plowing, 
cultivating  and  other  routine  farm 
jobs,  but  it  was  surprising  the  way  the 
crowd  followed  after  such  newer  tools 
as  the  disc  terracer.  This  tool  (mount¬ 
ed  directly  on  a  tractor)  whirled 
around,  cutting  diversion  ditches  and 
throwing  up  sidehill  terraces.  The  cul¬ 
tivator  that  was  shown  attaches  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  back  of  the  tractor.  A  corn 
lot  was  laid  out  with  short  white 
stakes  for  hills.  Observers  bet  that  the 
operator  would  pull  out  many  hills  with 
that  new-fangled  idea,  but  he  drove 
at  a  rapid  speed  and  did  a  clean  job. 

Through  the  season  we  hope  to  try 
out  several  machines,  not  with  the 
idea  of  promoting  them,  but  to  see 
what  they  can  do  under  actual  working 
conditions. 

Tomato  Prices  Up 

Prices  of  $27  per  ton  for  Number  1 
tomatoes  and  $17  for  Number  2’s  of¬ 
fered  by  canners  met  with  considerable 
resistance  among  growers,  and  after 
negotiation  the  scale  more  or  less  gen¬ 
erally  has  been  raised  to  $29  and  $19. 

This  change  in  price  followed  a  visit 
by  committee  of  the  New  York  Can¬ 
ning  Crops  Cooperative,  organized  last 
December,  to  a  number  of  leading  can¬ 
ners.  Members  of  the  co-op  at,  several 
meetings  had  contended  that  the  price 
was  too  low,  and  it  was  reported  that 


a  number  of  canners  had  not  contract¬ 
ed  for  more  than  half  of  their  acreage. 
What  might  have  resulted  in  a  bad 
situation  on  both  sides  was  averted  by 
presentation  of  factual  material  to 
growers  and  canners  and  a  strong  de¬ 
sire  to  solve  the  issue  in  a  friendly 
spirit. 

New  Milk  Price  Formula? 

The  Niagara  Frontier  Milk  Produc¬ 
ers’  Bargaining  Agency  has  tentatively 
proposed  a  new  formula  for  pricing 
milk  of  its  members.  The  price  of  Class 
1  milk  would  be  based  on  a  monthly 
index  of  dairy  farm  operating  costs, 
relationship  of  total  supply  to  demand, 
purchasing  power  and  seasonality  of 
production.  Each  month  an  index  would 
be  compiled,  computing  the  value  of 
grain,  hay,  pasture,  labor  and  other 


things  entering  into  the  production  of 
milk.  It  is  not  a  simple  formula,  but 
agency  spokesmen  say  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  compute  and  far  more  prac¬ 
tical  than  present  methods  of  comput¬ 
ing  dairymen’s  returns  by  formula 
pricing. 

Future  Farm  Leaders 

The  other  night  I  was  drafted  as  the 
speaker  at  the  Rush  FFA  father  and 
son  dinner.  The  main  thought  I  tried 
to  leave  with  both  adults  and  boys  was 
that  in  a  very  few  years  these  boys  are 
going  to  take  over  and  run  all  of  our 
major  farm  organizations.  The  imme¬ 
diate  responsibility  of  adults,  therefore, 
is  to  see  that  the  youngsters  have  op¬ 
portunity  to  prepare  themselves  for 
tasks  that  the  present  generation  has 
not  handled  too  well. 


FENCING  r°r*BMUB 


All-Purpose  Steel  Fencing.  Poul¬ 
try  Fcnclngand  Netting.  Welded 
Wire  Fabrics.  Field  Fence, 
Barbed  Wire,  Steel  Posts.  Klcc- 
trlc  Fence  Controllers.  Chain 
Link  Fence.  Chestnut  Post  and 
Hail  Fencing,  Hurdle  Fences, 
Gates.  Other  Farm  Values. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  14,  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


Ottawa  Log  Saw 


EaSY  TO  CUT 
CORD 
WOOD) 

Wood  is  brinsrin*  the  highest  prices  ever  known.  There  is  a  bit: 
demaad  everywhere.  Use  an  OTTAWA  Log  Saw,  easily  operated. 


Fells  trees,  saws  limbs. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO., 


Turn  your  wood  lot  into  money. 

531  Wood  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS 


When  writinq  to  advertisers,  be  sure  t« 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


A  Million  Tractors  Plowed  This  Furrow... 


There’s  a  long,  straight  furrow  across 
America.  It’s  the  furrow  plowed  by 
the  more  than  a  million  tractors  that 
have  come  out  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company. 

And  it  will  grow  longer  .  .  .  much 
longer  .  .  .  because  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  is  expanding  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  more  tractors. 

These  will  be  even  better  than  the 
first  million  Ford  has  built. 

They  will  have  the  solid  engineering 
and  sound  value  that  come  only  from 
long  experience  .  .  .  experience  that 
began  with  the  first  Ford  Tractor 
of  T 906. 

They  will  be  powered  correctly  to  do 
their  work  .  .  .  whatever  work  they 
are  given. 

They  will  be  simple  to  operate  and 
maintain  .  .  .  and  they  will  continue 


to  pat  modern  farming  methods  within 
reach  of  the  average  farmer,  with 
hydraulic  implement  controls  and  the 

right  implements. 

'  %  • 

There  is  another  important  point  to 
remember.  Ford  Service  for  Ford  Trac¬ 
tors  will  continue  to  be  available 
throughout  America.  It  will  be  ex¬ 
perienced,  economical  service,  consistent 
with  the  quality  of  the  product  itself. 

V 

And,’  of  course,  the  Ford  Tractors  of 
today  and  tomorrow  will  be  as  thrifty 
to  buy  and  run  as  Ford  can  make  them. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  is  going  on  building  tractors, 
and  more  of  them.  That’s  the  best  in¬ 
dication  that  Ford  will  continue  to  work 

* 

with  the  American  farmer  for  more 
production  and  better  production,  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
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H/ppen  Hunger 
Fighters 

GUARD  YOUR  HERD? 


Every  feeding  of  Near’s  MinRaltone  (with  Vitamin  D) 
contains  11  essential  "Hidden-Hunger -Fighting”  mineral 
elements  which  your  stock  need  for  top  health,  sturdy 
growth  and  peak-profit  production.  Feed  MinRaltone  the 
year  round  to  safeguard  your  herd  against:  — 

” HIDDEN  HUNGER”  —  Lack  of  essential  mineral  elements 
needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth, 
peak  production  and  reproduction. 

Don’t  take  chances  with  deadly  "Hidden  Hunger.’’  It  may 
endanger  the  health  and  production  of  your  herd  and  rob 
you  of  hard  earned  profits.  Start  supplementing  your  daily 
ration  with  MinRaltone.  Don’t  delay l  Write  for  free  liter¬ 
ature  and  the  MinRaltone  Plan  of  Supplementary  feeding. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


NEAR'S 


minRaltone 

WITH  VITAMIN  D 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


Copr.  1947  Near’s  Food  Co.,  Inc 


U  HEALTH 
0  PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 
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STROUT'S  GREEN  FARM  CATALOG 

-  o"'er  Bo  re* 

32  States.  Coast  to  Coast.  Mailed  FREE. 
STROUT  REALTY 

255-R  4th  Ave.  New  York  10  N.  Y. 


THE  MULTI-PURPOSE  PEST  DESTROYER 


®  KIUS  WOODCHUCKS 

fill'  FOR  AS  LITTLE  AS  2';C  A  HOLE  i 


I  t 


11b . 7St 

5-lbs.  .  .  .  $3.00 
25-lbs.  .  $10  00 
100  Ibv  $25.00 


simple  I  o  Use  —  Apply  With  Spoon 

A  Fast-Acting  Gas-Producing 
Powder — Not  A  Bait — One  Whiff 
Is  Enough  —  It's  The  Gas  That  Kills 
'Em  —  Also  Kills  Rats,  Mice,  Ants 
And  Many  Other  Pests 
Instruction  leaflet  In  [very  Con 
Civet  More  Than  50  Uses 


A,l  for  Cysnogas  of  Drug,  Hardware,  Seed  and  feed  Stores 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

32-L  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


RILCO 


STURDY 

WIND 

RESISTANT 


MODERN 
EASY  TO 
ERECT 


RAFTERS 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 
Plirn  laminated  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

I»HV>W  224  Conyngham  Ave.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


PANl/AQ  PAl/CDC  Fot  samples  and  price  lists 

UHnvHd  uuvcna  At  bargain  pri(.es.  Write 


ATWOOD'S 


92  Washington  St. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


New  Laws  Affecting 
New  Y ork  State  Farmers 

By  EDWARD  S.  FOSTER, 

Secretary  New  York  State  Conference  Board  of  Farm  Organizations 


THE  1947  session  of  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  was  marked  by  numerous 
marches  on  Albany  of  special  groups 
seeking  special  consideration.  To  what 
extent  these  demonstrations  were  sin¬ 
cere  and  to  what  extent  they  were 
political  is  a  matter  for  speculation.  At 
least,  to  some  extent,  high  pressure 
tactics  were  the  result  of  mounting 
costs  of  living  and  marked  increase  in 
the  cost  of  performing  governmental 
services. 

Governor's  Budget.  The  Governor  s 
budget  of  $671,400,000  is  the  largest  on 
record.  The  supplemental  budget  passed 
during  the  closing  hours  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  added  another  five  million  dol¬ 
lars.  Of  this  budget  approximately 
$300,400,000  will  go  for  direct  State 
purposes  and  $371,000,000  will  go  for 
local  assistance,  including  aid  to  muni¬ 
cipalities,  counties,  towns  and  school 
districts.  The  influence  of  inflationary 
forces  on  State  spending  is  very  ap¬ 
parent.  If  the  present  trend  continues, 
it  may  not  be  long  before  the  State 
budget  reaches  one  billion  dollars. 

Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Home  Ec¬ 
onomics,  Veterinary  and  Geneva 
Experiment  Station.  These  institu¬ 
tions  fared  quite  well  in  the  1947-48 
State  budget.  New  research  provided 
for  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  in¬ 
cludes  quick  soil  test,  livestock  insect 
control,  studies  on  limestone  soils,  po¬ 
tato  and  vegetable  insect  control,  soil 
and  land  classification  survey,  florists’ 
crops,  nursery  crops  and  biological  sci¬ 
ences. 

New  research  in  Home  Economics  in¬ 
cludes  kitchen  design. 

$58,500  was  appropriated  to  the  Vet¬ 
erinary  College  to  construct  an  isola¬ 
tion  laboratory  for  the  study  of  New 
Castle  disease  in  poultry  and  other 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  of 
livestock. 

Schools.  State  aid  for  central  schools 
was  increased  by  two  million  dollars. 

School  lunch  program  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  during  balance  of  current  school 
year  by  appropriation  of  $2,500,000. 

Foundation  was  laid  for  general  re¬ 
vision  of  Friedsam  formula  for  appor¬ 
tionment  of  State  aid  to  schools. 

School  Teachers.  Temporary  pay  in¬ 
crease  of  $300  for  all  regular  public 
school  teachers  provided  under  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $32,000,000.  Minimum 
salary  fixed  at  $2,000  per  year. 

The  permanent  teacher  pay  schedules 
were  revised.  For  New  York  City,  the 
new  range  is  $2,500  to  $5,325.  For  larg¬ 
er  upstate  cities,  Nassau  and  West¬ 
chester  counties  $2,200  to  $4,710.  For 
others,  except  in  schools  with  eight  or 
fewer  teachers  $2,000  to  $4,300.  In  all 
classifications,  teachers  lacking  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  have  top  minimums  of 
$200  less  than  these  figures. 

The  Legislature  added  an  emergency 
increase  of  $25,500,000  to  help  finance 
new  pay  schedules. 

Taxation.  Personal  income  tax  re¬ 
duction  of  50%  continued  for  another 
year. 

If  bonus  is  approved  by  voters  in 
November  election,  personal  income  tax 
will  be  raised  20%  and  cigarette  tax 
increased  from  2c  to  3c  per  package  ef¬ 
fective  January  1,  1948  to  provide 
$41,250,000  for  veterans’  bonus. 

Emergency  taxes  on  gasoline  of  2c 
per  gallon  and  on  cigarettes,  utilities, 
estates,  liquors  and  unincorporated 
businesses  were  enacted  into  perman¬ 
ent  tax  structure. 

^County  boards  of  supervisors  em¬ 


powered  to  levy  retail  sales  tax,  not  in 
excess  of  2%,  and  to  impose  special 
taxes  on  liquor  licenses,  vending  ma¬ 
chines,  automobiles,  and  trucks,  with 
receipts  to  be  used  only  for  educational 
purposes. 

Cities  of  more  than  100,000  and  less 
than  1,000,000  population  authorized  to 
enact  any  of  the  above  taxes  not  en¬ 
acted  by  the  counties  within  which 
they  are  located  and  in  addition,  they 
are  authorized  to  levy  taxes  on  hotel 
rooms  and  gross  business  receipts. 
Such  cities  can  use  receipts  for  gen¬ 
eral  municipal  purposes. 

Veterans'  Bonus.  The  Legislature 
approved,  subject  to  ratification  by  vot¬ 
ers,  bonus  for  world  war  2  veterans. 
Those  serving  entirely  within  United 
States  for  60  days  or  less  would  get 
$50;  those  with  service  limited  to 
United  States  for  longer  period  $150; 
those  with  overseas  service  $250. 

Golden  Nematode  of  Potatoes. 

$265,000  appropriated  to  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  to  control 
golden  nematode  of  potatoes,  now  con¬ 
fined  to  Nassau  county.  Control  pro¬ 
gram  consists  of  renting  infected  land 
and  keeping  it  out  of  production. 
$10,000  appropriated  to  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  for  control  research.  Approxi¬ 
mately  2700  acres  of  very  valuable  po¬ 
tato  land  now  infested.  Program  is 
aimed  at  protecting  potato  industry 
against  further  inroads  of  this  serious 
pest. 

Rabies.  Rabies  prevention  commission 
established  in  State  Department  of 
Health. 

County  boards  of  supervisors  au¬ 
thorized  to  pay  indemnities  for  follow¬ 
ing  classes  of  livestock  damaged  as 
a  result  of  rabies.  Maximum  indemni¬ 
ties,  horses  and  cows  $150;  sheep, 
swine  and  goats  $75;  maximum  indem¬ 
nity  purebred  cattle  $250.  $60,000  ap¬ 
propriated  to  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  to  reimburse  coun¬ 
ties  up  to  50%  of  claims  paid. 

Assessments.  Town  assessors  requir¬ 
ed  between  July  24  and  29  to  mail  no¬ 
tice  to  each  owner  of  real  property  in 
tax  district  of  any  increase  in  assess¬ 
ment. 

Public  Employees,  Strikes.  Stxikes 

by  public  workers  prohibited  under  se¬ 
vere  penalties. 

Junior  Operator's  License.  Junior 
operators  permitted  to  operate  motor 
vehicle  for  agricultural  or  dairy  pur¬ 
poses  on  public  highways  till  July  1, 
1948. 

Work  Permit.  Minors  between  14 
and  16  years  of  age  must  have  work 
permits  for  farm  work  except  on  home 
farm. 

Milk  Marketing.  Distributors  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency  permitted  to  petition 
for  amendments  to  marketing  orders 
after  Producers  Bargaining  Agency  has 
filed  petition.  Does  not  apply  to  mar¬ 
keting  area  or  order  administered  joint¬ 
ly  by  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
any  Federal  agency. 

State  Fair.  State  Fair  Commission 
created  in  1946  continued  and  $65,000 
appropriated  to  prepare  plans  for  fu¬ 
ture  State  Fair. 

Forestry.  Conservation  Commissioner 
authorized  to  furnish  trees  free  of 
charge  to  landowners  cooperating  ui 
application  of  approved  forest  practice 
standards. 

County  board  of  supervisors  author- 
( Continued  on  Page  24) 
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YOU  SAVE  MONEY,  MAKE  MONEY 

when  you  cut  hay  early.  You  reduce  the  loss  from  leaf 
shatter  and  your  hay  has  considerably  more  pro¬ 
tein  in  it,  more  feed  value  for  milk  production. 
Watch  your  hay  crops  closely  these  coming  weeks. 
Gut  alfalfa  at  1/10  bloom;  clover  at  3^  bloom; 
sweet  clover  when  buds  show  (or  earlier);  grasses  at 
early  heading  stage;  soybeans  when  beans  start 
puffing  the  pods  and  before  leaves  turn  yellow. 
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ANY  HAY  CROP  can  be  made  into  silage,  and  its  feed 
value  is  slightly  higher  in  silage  than  as  hay.  Remember,  too, 
that,  if  your  pastures  get  ahead  of  the  herd,  that  extra  grass 
will  make  more  silage  to  help  out  when  pastures  fail  and  for 
additional  winter  feed  too.  If  you  don’t  have  a  regular  silo,  you 
can  make  a  temporary  one  of  the  trench*  box  or  slat  fence 
type.  Ask  the  County  Agent  or  our  field  service  man  for 
advice  on  handling  grass  silage. 


As  you  probably  know,  cow  population  of  the  U.S.  is  down. 

/} 

But  human  population  is  growing  rapidly.  And  nutrition 

authorities  are  urging  people— -men,  women  and  children— 

to  use  more  milk  and  dairy  products  for  better  health ! 

These  basic  facts  spur  us  on  in  our  efforts  as  co-workers  of 

yours  in  the  marketing  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products. 

Sheffield  Farms 
General  Ice  Cream  Corp. 
Breyer  Ice  Cream  Company 
.  Western  Maryland  Dairy 


Breakstone  Bros.,  Inc. 

DIVISIONS  OF  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
An  organization  devoted  to  the  greater  use  of  Dairy  Products 


They  indicate  the  wisdom  of  adequate  production  to  hold 

the  present  markets  and  point  the  way  to  your  future 

security  through  efficient  milk  production.  Plan  your  farm 

operation  for  more  uniform  production  of  quality  milk  the 

year  around  .  .  .  and  more  milk  per  acre!  The  County  Agent 

and  our  field  service  men  are  ready  and  anxious  to  help  you. 

Chestnut  Farms  Dairy 
Rieck-McJunkin  Dairy  Co. 

Kraft  Foods  Company 
Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co. 
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IT’S  MORE  THAN  ORDINARY  DDT 

It's  a  Disinfectant,  DDT  and  White  Paint  all  in  one 

Why  spend  money  and  labor  on  two  separate,  trouble¬ 
some,  expensive  jobs  when  Carbola-DDT 

DOES  THREE  NECESSARY  JOBS 

more  completely,  and  with  longer  lasting  effectiveness,  in 

ONE  EASY  LOWER  COST  OPERATION 

(1)  KILLS  FLIES  (2)  KILLS  DISEASE  GERMS 
(3)  GIVES  WHITE  WALLS 

Kills  spiders,  90%  less  cobwebs  for  8  to  10  months. 


I 
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Other  DDT  Products  By 
Carbola  Chemical  Co. 

CCC  4%  DDT  Garden  Dust 
CCC  25%  DDT  Garden  Spray 
CCC  4-6  (DDT  &  Copper  In¬ 
secticide  &  Fungicide  Dust) 
CCC 45-41  (DDT  &  Copper  In¬ 
secticide  &  Fungicide  Spray) 
CCC  15%  DDT  &  Knockdown 
Cattle  Spray 

CCC  10%  DDT  (Powder  for 
Roaches,  Bedbugs,  Lice,  etc.) 
HYLITE  5%  DDF  Wall  Paint 
(for  homes  &  milk  houses) 


Carden  Rote  (Rotenone  In¬ 
secticide) 

Copper  Rote  (Insects  and 
Blight) 


Better  sanitation.  Lower  bacteria. 

DO  AS  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  ARE  DOING:  Why  waste  time 
getting  your  barn  ready  and  pay  money  for  two  labor  jobs— first 
for  whitewashing,  then  DDT?  Save  labor  costs  and 
work  w  ith  Carbola-DDT  to  kill  flies,  spiders,  disease 
germs  (including  Bang's  disease)  and  to  make  walls 
snow  white.  Never  use  hydrated 
lime — it  destroys  DDT.  Carbola- 
DDT  contains  no  lime. 

Employed  for  31  years  by  leading  dairy 
farmers,  poultry  raisers,  experiment 
stations.  Costs  only  3  cts.  to  treat  25  sq.  ft. 
Hardware,  Feed,  Seed,  Drug,  Farm  Stores 
1  lb.  25c,  5  lb.  75c,  10  lb.  $1.25. 

25  lb.  $2.75,  50  lb.  $4.85 

Prices  slightly  higher  in  Rockies  &  S. IT. 
Write  for  Ilandy  FREE  Egg  Record  Chart. 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Natural  Bridge  111,  N.Y. 


Established  1916 
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When  writina  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


BRAND  NEW  CHEVROLET  PARTS  AND  ENGINES. 
FORD  V  3  rebuilt  and  new  engines.  TRY  US. 
JORDAN  MOTOR  SALES 
TEL.  900  E.  NORTH  FIELD,  MASS. 

— mention  Amciican  Agriculturist — 


SEVERAL  ACRES  of  Andy  Boy  celery  are  in  the  making  in  this  greenhouse  at  Andy  Boy 
Farm  headquarters  at  Nine  Acre  Corner,  Concord,  Massachusetts.  The  man  with  the 
hose  is  Frank  Columbo,  who  seems  to  be  giving  the  seedlings  a  critical  once-over 
while  at  the  same  time  applying  a  gentle  sprinkling. 

Andy  Boy  practice  is  to  grow  seedlings  in  these  ridged  rows.  Plants  are  not 
pricked  out  for  transplanting  in  the  house,  but  rows  are  carefully  thinned,  plants 
hardened  off  under  full  ventilation,  and  then  taken  directly  to  the  field  for  setting. 


How  is  I  our  Pasture  ? 

(Continued,  from  Page  6) 


ing,  fertilization,  and  seeding  program 
were  followed.  Hay  yields  on  many 
farms  can  be  increased  by  a  ton  to  the 
acre  economically.  This  calls  for  (1) 
greater  use  of  lime,  (2)  including  a 
perennial  legume  (alfalfa  or  Ladino) 
in  all  seeding  mixtures,  (3)  use  of 
more  phosphorus  and  potash  on  the 
legume  and  nitrogen  on  the  timothy 
after  the  legumes  disappear. 

We  also  have  farms  on  which  hay 
yields  are  close  to  maximum  and 
where  little,  if  any,  of  the  pasture 
acreage  is  plowable;  in  these  cases  we 
must  do  the  best  we  can  with  the  per¬ 
manent  pasture.  It  is  often  possible  to 
establish  Ladino  by  surface  seeding  in 
the  early  spring.  Lime  should  be  *  ap¬ 
plied  first  if  needed,  and  also  a  good 
application  of  fertilizer.  Chances  of 
success  in  seeding  Ladino  this  way  are 
best  where  the  existing  sod  is  thin  and 
open.  If  the  sod  is  thiak,  chances  are 
not  so  good.  Even  if  Ladino  cannot 
be  established,  the  liming  and  fertiliz¬ 
ing  of  existing  sods  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  things  a  dairyman  can  do. 

A  combination  of  improved  perman¬ 
ent  pasture  and  aftermath  grazing 
from  meadows  containing  Ladino  is  a 
very  practical  program  for  many 
farms.  In  this  set-up,  about  one  acre 
of  improved  permanent  pasture  is  us¬ 
ually  needed  plus  one  to  two  acres  of 
Ladino  aftermath  per  cow. 

Fertilizer  for  Pastures 

Anyone  who  does  any  reading  on 
pasture  improvement  will  find  many 
different  recommendations  on  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  Where  legumes  predominate,  the 
use  of  phosphorus  and  potash  is  of 
primary  importance.  Where  grass  pre¬ 
dominates,  nitrogen  is  of  first  import¬ 
ance.  Nitrogen  alone,  though,  is  not 
sound.  Phosphorus  and  potash  must 
be  applied  either  with  it  or  some  place 
in  the  rotation. 

Superphosphated  manure  is  recom¬ 
mended  almost  universally  for  all  types 
of  sods  but  very  few  dairymen  have 
enough  to  cover  all  acres  that  would 
benefit  from  it.  Mixtures  like  0-20-20, 
0-19-19  with  borax,  0-14-14,  and  0-12-12 
are  generally  recommended  for  Ladino 
and  alfalfa,  although  some  men  feel 
that  some  nitrogen  can  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  on  Ladino  grass  mixtures.  On 
permanent  bluegrass  pastures  the 
recommendations  vary  from  500  pounds 
of  superphosphate  every  three  years 
to  800  pounds  of  10-10-10  or  5-10-10 


annually.  Mixtures  such  as  10-10-10, 
8-16-16,  and  5-10-10  are  usually  recom¬ 
mended  as  annual  treatments  where  it 
is  important  to  get  the  most  grazing 
possible  from  a  limited  acreage. 

Cheaper  Than  Hay 

Such  treatments  are  expensive  on  an 
acre  basis  compared  to  just  super¬ 
phosphate,  taut  it  is  still  more  expen¬ 
sive  in  much  of  the  Northeast  to  buy 
hay  when  cows  should  be  getting  most 
of  their  roughage  from  pasture.  Super¬ 
phosphate  alone,  though,  gives  very 
worthwhile  improvement  if  the  lime 
requirement  is  first  taken  care  of  and 
the  soil  has  good  potash  supplying 
power.  In  other  words,  application  of 
superphosphate  on  pasture  usually  re¬ 
sults  in  very  worthwhile  improvement, 
but  will  seldom  give  the  carrying  capa¬ 
city  that  will  be  secured  from  a  more 
complete  treatment. 

This  spring,  high  nitrogen  and  high 
potash  fertilizers  are  in  short  supply. 
The  supply  of  superphosphate,  too,  will 
be  considerably  short  of  demand  in  the 
spring.  By  mid- summer  or  fall  the 
picture  should  change.  Phosphate  can 
be  applied  to  sods  any  time  during  the 
year;  nitrogen  can  be  applied  with 
good  results  in  the  late  fall,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  perhaps  potash  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  more  effectively  in  mid-summer 
than  spring.  The  effective  fertilization 
of  established  sods  is  not  necessarily 
a  spring  operation. 

—  A. A. 

NEW  APPLE 

It  takes  a  lot  of  patience  to  develop 
a  new  variety  of  tree  fruits,  especially 
an  apple.  S.  Lothrop  ( Sterney)  Dav¬ 
enport  of  North  Grafton,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  is  just  the  man  to  do  such  work. 
He  has  been  at  it  for  years  and 
now  has  come  up  with  something  that 
looks  really  good.  It  is  a  late  McIntosh 
type  which  has  been  named  “Davey”  in 
Sterney’s  honor.  It  comes  along  at 
about  Baldwin  picking  time,  and  will 
keep  in  storage  fully  as  long  as  a  Bald¬ 
win.  Sterney  operates  a  large  fruit 
farm  along  with  greenhouse  carnations 
on  his  home  place,  and  in  the  past  year 
or  two  has  been  devoting  part  time  to 
the  important  job  of  Secretary  of  the 
Worcester  County  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety.  New  England  fruit  growers, 
plagued  with  the  thought  that  they 
have  too  many  Macs  and  not  enough 
else,  hope  the  Davey  is  the  variety  they 
have  been  waiting  for. — W.  E.  Piper 
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the  Corn  Planter 

‘Reacts  ", 


By  PAUL  R.  HOFF 


CORN  PLANTING  comes  at  one  of 
the  busiest  seasons  of  the  year  and 
frequently  uncertain  weather  adds  to 
the  amount  of  time  necessary  and  the 
hazards  of  getting  the  corn  planted  on 
time.  Time  spent  now  in  getting  the 
planter  ready  to  use  and  adjusted  to 
the  seed  may  be  responsible  for  getting 
the  corn  in  the  ground  when  it  should 
be  planted. 

New  for  Old 

If  the  planter  was  put  away  last 
summer  without  any  attention,  it 
should  be  pulled  out  into  the  light  and 
inspected  for  broken  or  badly  worn 
parts.  These  parts  should  be  replaced. 
A  breakdown  later  may  be  avoided  if 
any  other  parts  that  look  as  if  they 
might  not  go  through  the  season  were 
replaced  also. 

Then  the  planter  should  be  thorough¬ 
ly  lubricated.  Clean  out  oil  holes  to 
make  sure  the  oil  is  getting  into  the 
bearings;  and  for  those  that  are 
equipped  with  pressure  gun  fittings, 
enough  fresh  grease  must  be  forced 
through  the  fitting  to  push  last  year's 
dirty,  caked  grease  out  of  the  bearings. 
Give  the  drive  chains  a  kerosene  bath 
to  loosen  up  the  links  and  free  the 
rust.  Later,  the  chains  should  have 
some  lubricating  oil,  but  far  enough 
ahead  of  planting  tune  so  that  the  ex¬ 
cess  oil  can  drip  off.  Oil  applied  at  the 
time  of  use  may  collect  dirt  and  grit 
sufficiently  to  create  rapid  wear  in  the 
links. 

New  planters  require  special  atten¬ 
tion.  Inspect  the  oil  holes  for  paint  and 
dirt.*  Then  put  kerosene  into  all  the 
bearings  to  cut  out  the  paint,  and  fin¬ 
ally,  lubricate  the  planter,  with  the  oil 


MAKE  IT  EASIER  .  .  .  BUY 
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PORTABLE  POWER  TOOLS 


Each  Cunningham  tool  is 
designed  for  top  efficiency. 
Then,  instead  of  hanging 
the  tool  on  the  power  plant, 
you  put  the  power  plant  on 
the  tool.  Efficiency  is  high 
. .  .your  investment  is  low. 
A  boy  can  change  motor. 


Mows  clean  and  fast  in 
tight  corners.  .  .  3-foot  cut.  .  . 
variable  speed  sickle  bar.  . . 
rugged  design.  .  .young  folks 
can  run  it... motor  can  be 
detached  for  other  work. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 


GARDEH  TRACTOR 


Adjustable  wheel  width.  .  . 
high  clearance,  simple 
pow'er  drive.  ..  functional 
design,  balanced  for  easy  op¬ 
eration.  .  .uses  same  detach¬ 
able  engine  as  mower. 


. . . and 
hundreds 
OF  OTHER 
POWER 
'JOBS 


Write  Dent.  18  tor  FREE  Folder 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  &  CO. 

'3  CANAL  ST.,  ROCHESTER  8,  N.  Y. 


can  or  grease  gun  in  one  hand  and  the 
manufacturer’s  instructions  for  lubri¬ 
cation  in  the  other  to  avoid  missing 
lubrication  points.  Look  the  planter 
over  further  for  other  places  where 
new  paint  might  be  in  working  parts 
and  wearing  surfaces  and  interfere 
with  its  operation. 

The  Seed  IMaios 

The  size  of  seed  corn  varies  from 
year  to  year  and  from  one  variety  to 
another.  The  seed  plates  that  woi'ked 
satisfactorily  last  year  may  not  plant 
accurately  with  this  year’s  seed.  Each 
year  the  plates  should  be  tested  with 
the  seed  that  is  to  be  used,  so.  that  the 
machine  goes  to  the  field  fitted  with 
the  plates  that  have  cells  of  the  cor¬ 
rect  size  to  plant  accurately. 

Two  general  types  of  plates  are 
used  in  planters  to  drill  corn:  the  flat 
drop  which  receives  the  kernels  lying 
flat,  and  the  edge  drop  which  receives 
the  kernels  on  edge.  Both  are  satis¬ 
factory  if  the  size  of  the  cells  is  cor¬ 
rect  for  the  seed  that  is  being  planted. 
Seed  plates  are  available  for  corn  of 
any  size,  including  the  various  hybrid 
strains. 

The  seed  plate  must  have  cells  that 
are  just  large  enough  for  one  kernel 
each.  If  the  cells  are  too  large,  occa¬ 
sionally  .  two  kernels  will  crowd  into 
one  cell  and  the  cut-off  pawl  will  force 
both  of  them  out  of  the  cell,  resulting 
in  a  miss.  If  the  cells  are  too  small, 
large  kernels  will  not  get  in,  also  caus¬ 
ing  a.  miss. 

Uniformity  of  the  seed  also  influ¬ 
ences  the  accuracy  of  drop.  The  seed 
corn  must  be  graded.  Leaving  in  the 
corn  from  the  tips  and  the  butts  of  the 
ears  usually  causes  inaccurate  planting. 

Spacing  Ilic  Seed  Drop 
In  the  How 

The  spacing  between  kernels  in  drill¬ 
ing  is  determined  by  the  number  of 
cells  in  the  seed  plates  that  pass  over 
the  planter  shank  for  each  revolution 
of  the  planter  wheels.  The  distance  be¬ 
tween  seed  drops  can  be  varied  on  most 
planters  by  changing  the  drive  chain 
from  one  sprocket  to  another  and  by 
setting  the  variable  drop  lever  to  drop 
two,  three  or  four  kernels  for  each 
revolution  of  the  feed  shaft.  These  two 
adjustments  and  the  availability  of 
seed  plates  with  various  numbers  of 
cells  result  in  a  wide  range  of  drop 
spacing  in  the  row.  Most  planters  have 
three  different  sizes  of  sprocket  wheels 
on  the  axle  and  three  positions  of  the 
variable  drop  lever,  giving  nine  spac¬ 
ing  adjustments.  A  few  planters  are 
built  with  two  sizes  of  sprocket  wheels 
on  the  axle  and  two  sizes  of  sprockets 
on  the  drop  shaft.  This  arrangement 
with  the  3  positions  of  the  variable 
drop  lever  gives  12  drop  spacings. 

The  manufacturer’s  instruction  book 
gives  the  adjustment  for  various  spac¬ 
ings.  If  the  instructions  have  been  lost, 
the  spacing  adjustment  can  be  made 
by  a  little  experimenting.  The  planter 
can  be  drawn  along  on  a  hard  surface 
driveway  or  on  the  barn  floor  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  seed  drops  and  the  adjust¬ 
ments  altered  until  the  desired  spacing 
is  secured.  The  following  chart  shows 
the  spacing  of  kernels  in  the  row  and 
the  adjustments  of  obtain  them  for  one 
commonly  used  planter  using  the  stan¬ 
dard  16  cell  corn  seed  plates.  The  plant¬ 
er  has  30  inch  diameter  wheels. 

Axle  Sprocket  Wheel 


Variable 

Drop 

Setting 

2 

3 

4 


20  tooth 
14  inch 
9 Vs  inch 
7  inch 


16  tooth 

1  7 Yz  inch 
12  inch 
9  inch 


13  tooth 
2ll/2  inch 
14 Ys  inch 
1 1  inch 


Cure  for 
Crop  Aches 


•  • 


The  ALL-CROP 
HARVESTER 


An  All-Crop  Harvester  owner  reports  that  his  machine 
saved  44.7  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  from  a  neighbor’s 
field  which  was  hopelessly  lodged  and  written  off  as  a 
total  loss.  The  All-Crop  handled  straw  six  feet  long, 
tangled  and  flat  on  the  ground. 

Dramatic,  yes.  But  just  another  job  for  this  versatile 
pioneer  of  once-over  harvesting. 

Unusual  features  explain  the  All-Crop  Harvester’s 
ability  to  cope  with  extreme  conditions.  Its  close-cut¬ 
ting  header  literally  shaves  the  ground.  The  full- 
width  cylinder  takes  heavy  straw  and  green  growth  in 
full  stride  .  . 
straw  volume. 


the  oversize  straw  rack  handles  big 


A  Quick  Speed-Changer  crank  controls  cylinder  speed 
instantly  for  over  100  different  grains,  beans  and  seeds. 
Weed  seeds  and  dockage  are  screened  out  by  a  Scour- 
Kleen  attachment. 

Harvest  worries  disappear  when  you  change  to  the 
All-Crop  Harvester  .  .  .  Successor  to  the  Binder. 


SCRAP  IRON  BADLY  NEEDED! 

Production  of  farm  machinery  is  being  curtailed  by  die  dwindling 
amount  of  scrap  from  farms.  Sell  every  pound  you  can  find — now. 
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TREAT  ALL  SORE,  TENDER  OR  CONGESTED 
AREAS  PROMPTLY  WITH... 

Dr.  Naylor 
UDDER  BALM 

with  Oxyquinolin 


Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm  contains  Oxyquinolin, 
a  bacteriostatic  agent  which  reduces  the  danger 
of  secondary  infections  and  promotes  clean, 
rapid  healing.  Rich  in  Lanolin  and  essential  oils, 
clean  to  apply  . . .  more  softening  . . .  more  pene¬ 
trating  , .  .  remains  in  prolonged  antiseptic  con¬ 
tact,  relieves  soreness,  reduces  congestion. 

To  maintain  healthy,  productive  udders,  prac¬ 
tice  clean,  fast  milking.  To  promote  clean,  fast 
healing  use  Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm. 

At  your  dealer  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Additional  uses:  for  bruises,  abrasions,  wire  cuts  —  as  a 
general  wound  dressing. 

■MttH.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  11  ,N.Y. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR 

UgL  |||||Dr.  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


DEPENDABLE 


PRODUCTS 


Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm  is  the 
same  soothing,  softening  oint 
ment  in  which  Dr.  Naylor  Med¬ 
icated  Teat  Dilators  are  packed. 
Try  the  small  quantity  found  in 
each  Dilator  container  and  you 
will  discover  how  effective  this 
better  ointment  can  be. 


SURER 


Stauffer 


DUSTER 


(c)  1047  H.D.  H.Mfg 


Ideal  for 

field  •  vineyard 
orchord  •  nursery 


ftUul  tuU  AW 
SPRAYERS  ANO  DUST! IS 


Good  news  for  growers  everywhere— 

Hudson  Stauffer  Knapsack  Dusters  are 
now  available  to  help  you  save  time  and 
work  on  dusting — and  do  a  better  job. 

Easy  to  use —  This  bellows-type  duster  is 
easy  to  carry,  balances  perfectly  on  your 
back.  Easy  to  operate — quick,  light  touch 
on  lever  does  the  dusting.  Easy  to  fill  with 
built-in  scoop  on  cover. 

Puts  dust  where  needed  — with  perfect 
control  of  dust.  You  can  get  a  tiny  puff  for 
economical  spot-dusting  ...  or  a  cloud  that 
covers  entire  plant.  Uses  any  dust,  dry  in¬ 
secticide,  fungicide  or  weedicide. 

Available  at  your  hardware,  seed,  feed  or 
implement  dealer. 


WRITE  FOR  fREE  FOLDER 


Read  how  this  duster  makes 
dusting  easy,  economical, 
effective.  Write  today  to : 

H.  D.  HUDSON 
ManufacturingCo. 
589  E.  Illinois  St. 
FUFF  Chicago  11,111. 

or  a 

BLAST  r 
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CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 

Have  been  a  nurseryman  for  40  years.  Advertise  in 
15  magazines.  Ship  all  over.  Offer  here  Blueberry 
plants,  cultivated,  luscious  fruit.  Growers  received 
last  summer  from  $  1 . 000  to  $2,000  per  acre  for  their 
Blueberry  crop.  Small  lot  pays  well.  Bear  for  50 
years.  Great  demand.  Wonderfully  ornamental.  One 
year  plants,  $3.00-doz.,  $18.00-100.  Two  years,  10  to 
18  inches,  $9.00-doz.,  $00.00-100.  Three  years  $12.00- 
doz.,  $90.00-100.  Planting  everywhere.  Rubel,  Jersey, 
Concord.  Weymouth,  Rancocas,  Cabot  varieties.  List  sent. 

WARREN  SHINN 

Woodbury,  N.  J.  Root  Specialist 


BERRY  PLANTS 

Thornless  Boysenberry,  $l.50-doz.,  $7.00-100.  BlacK 

Raspberry.  $l.50-doz.,  $5.00-100.  Sunrise  red  Rasp¬ 
berry,  $  1 ,50-doz.,  $4.50-100.  $35.00-1000.  Eldorado 

Blackberry,  $l.25-doz.,  $5.00-100.  Lucretia  Dewberry, 
$l.25-doz.,  $5.00-100.  Currants,  red,  $2.00-doz.. 

$10.00-100.  List  sent. 

WARREN  SHINN.  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


GARDEN  ROOTS 

Immense  3  yr.  old  Washington  Asparagus  roots,  superb. 
$4.00-100.  $23.00-1000.  Two  yrs.,  $2.50-100.  $11.00- 

1000.  Victoria  Rhubarb  roots,  $l.50-doz.,  $5.00-100. 

Horseradish  crowns,  Sl.50-doz.,  $5.00-100.  All  herbs. 
List  sent. 

WARREN  SHINN,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


BE  SATISFIED 


Farmers  Wholesale  Nursery 

a  dependable  source  for  good 
true-to-name  fruit  trees.  Write 
for  price. 

P.  O.  Box  65 

Smithville,  Tennessee 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties — Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  BERRY  PLANTS 

Blueberries,  Raspberries  and  Strawberries 
Leading  varieties.  Prices  reasonable.  List  free. 
BAKER'S  NURSERIES,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS —  PREMIER.  CATSKILL, 
FAIRFAX,  DORSETT,  EVERBEARING.  CERTIFIED. 
MUCK  GROWN,  FRESH  DUG. 

Braman  Brothers.  East  Rochester.  R.D.  2.  N.  Y 


CUMBERLAND  BLACK  RASPBERRY 

I  yr.,  No.  I,  50-S2.35.  IG0-$4.60.  2  yr.  transplants, 

25-J3.85.  Lucretia  Dewberry,  2  yr.  transplants,  25- 
$2.50;  50-$4.00.  Mastodon  or  Minnesota  1166  ever, 
bearers,  IOO-$2.25:  250-$4.85.  Postpaid. 

WOLNIK  NURSERIES,  New  Buffalo.  Michigan 


The  three  insect  pests  that  are  most 
damaging  to  beans  are  leafhoppers,  the 
Mexican  bean  beetle,  and  the  seed 
corn  maggot.  The  methods  of  control 
recommended  by  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  are  as  follows: 
LEAFHOPPERS.  This  pest  can  be 
checked  by  a  2  per  cent  DDT  dust  at 
the  rate  of  30  pounds  to  the  acre  or 
by  spraying  with  1%  pounds  of  a  50 
per  cent  wettable  DDT  powder.  Two 
applications  are  needed  about  a  week 
or  10  days  apart,  the  first  one  just  as 
the  first  true  leaves  are  expanding. 

MEXICAN  BEAN  BEETLE.  This  pest 
is  not  controlled  by  DDT  but  can  be 
controlled  with  a  rotenone  dust  or 
spray.  Often,  one  application  in  June 
kills  the  adult  beetles  and  makes  later- 
treatment  unnecessary.  If  later  treat¬ 
ments  are  necessary,  make  one  appli¬ 
cation  early  in  July  and  put  on  a  sec¬ 
ond  about  ten  days  later. 

SEED  CORN  MAGGOT.  The  best 
method  of  escaping  serious  losses  from 
this  pest  is  to  plant  in  the  “maggot 
free”  period.  The  exact  dates  vary  by 
areas  and  we  will  be  very  glad  to  get 
this  information  for  any  reader  upon 
request. 

—  A. A.  — 

DDT  FOR  APPLE 
MAGGOTS 

R.  W.  Dean  of  the  Geneva,  New 
York,  Experiment  Station,  reports  the 
results  of  experiments  on  the  use  of 
DDT  to  control  apple  maggot.  One  of 
the  curious  things  found  was  that  the 
persistence  which  DDT  exhibits  when 
sprayed  on  barn  walls  for  flies  does 
not  exist  under  orchard  conditions.  It 
I  appears  that  DDT  in  an  orchard  is  ef- 
)  fective  for  about  10  to  14  days. 

However,  when  DDT  was  used  at  the 
rate  of  2  pounds  of  50%  DDT  to  100 
gallons  of  water  in  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  cover  sprays,  good  control 
was  obtained.  Especially  in  the  case  of 
late  maturing  varieties  and  where  flies 
are  present  in  nearby  unsprayed  or¬ 
chards,  later  spraying  may  be  needed. 

Good  results  were  also  obtained 
from  use  of  5%  DDT  dust  applied  four 
times  at  intervals  of  eight  days. 

—  a.a.  — 

Do  not  cut  vent  holes  in  the  top 
crust  of  a  pie  before  freezing  it.  The 
filling  of  fruit  pies  then  will  not  dis¬ 
color  or  lose  flavor  and  aroma. 


In  remodeling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patronize 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  and 
you  will  be  satisfied. 
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LAME  FOR  GARDENS 

The  fact  that  vegetables  vary  in  their 
response  to  lime  complicates  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  putting  lime  on  the  home  gar¬ 
den.  Most  vegetables  do  best  in  a  gar¬ 
den  which  is  about  neutral,  neither  too 
alkaline  nor  too  acid.  A  very  acid  soil 
will  reduce  the  yield  of  your  garden. 
Here  are  some  facts  to  keep  in  mind: 

1.  The  surest  way  to  determine 
whether  or  not  your  garden  needs  lime 
is  to  have  a  soil  test  made.  Most  coun¬ 
ty  Farm  Bureau  Agents  are  glad  to 
make  such  tests. 

2.  A  good  rate  of  application  where 
the  garden  needs  it  is  from  50  to  100 
pounds  of  ground  limestone  per  1000 
sq.  ft. 

3.  A  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  requires 
from  one-third  to  a  quarter  less  lime 
than  a  loam  soil. 

4.  Garden  crops  that  are  most  sensi¬ 
tive  to  lack  of  lime  include  asparagus, 
beets,  cauliflower,  celery,  lettuce, 
muskmelons,  onions,  parsnips  and  spin¬ 
ach.  Most  of  the  other  common  crops 
are  mofe  tolerant  to  lack  of  lime. 

5.  A  good  plan  is  to  apply  lime  sev¬ 
eral  months  ahead  of  planting  time,  bur 
it  can  be  applied  shortly  before  plant¬ 
ing. 

6.  On  soils  that  need  lime  badly,  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  plow  under  half  of 
it  and  to  spread  the  rest  on  top  of  the 
garden  after  plowing. 

—  a.a.  — 

BEAN  PESTS 


HUDSON 


Year 'Round 
Labor  Saver 


The  “Ottawa  Farmer”  Loader 

Haystacker,  Buckrake, 
Scraper  Blade  and  Bulldozer 
Attachments  Available 


The  guaranteed  Ottawa  Hydraulic 
front  end  loader  makes  your  tractor 
pay  its  way  all  year;  enables  you  to 
get  the  toughest  jobs  out  of  the  way 
in  a  few  hours.  Stacks  up  to  50  tons 
of  hay  a  day,  loads  bulk  materials, 
moves  heavy  objects,  scoops  grain  and 
plows  snow.  With  an  Ottawa  Farmer 
and  its  attachments  you  SAVE  TIME, 
MONEY  AND  MANPOWER  .  .  . 
Spring,  Summer,  Fall  and  Winter. 

The  Ottawa  is  interchangeable  on 
27  tractor  models — amazingly  new  low 
price.  Sold  with  money-back  guaran¬ 
tee  of  satisfaction.  Write  for  fully 
illustrated  FREE  folder  today. 

Dept.  A.A.  5 


I  OttUUM  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

I  OTTAWA.  KANSAS 

TOMATO  PLANTS 

$2.50  per  1000.  Varieties:  Earliana, 
Rutgers  and  Marglobe.  Nice  large 
healthy  plants  shipped  witn  roots 
wrapped  in  damp  moss.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Ready  now. 

Farmers  Plant  Company,  Tifton,  Ga. 

PLANTS  THAT  SATISFY 

Tomato  Plants.  Variety:  Rutgers,  $2.00-1900. 

Copenhagen  Cabbage  plants,  $1.50-1000.  White 
Bermuda  Onion  plants.  $1.50-1009.  California. 

Wonder  Pepper  plants,  $4.00-1000,  or  65c-109. 
Hungarian  Hot  Wax,  same  price.  Certified  Porto 
Rico  Sweet  Potato  plants.  $3.00-1090.  29  years 

growing,  packing  and  shipping  better  plants. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 

f"  ARRACF  Dl  AMTC-  Grown  in  the  open  field 
LMnuMUE  rLMIY  1  J.  ready  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment,  Charleston,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  1,000- 
$2.50,  Marion  Market,  Yellows  Resistant  1,000-$3.09. 
Ail  Cabbage  10.0«0-$20.00.  TOMATOES:  ready  May 
22nd  Master  Marglobe,  Rutgers,  Stokesdale,  1,090 -$3.50 
STATE  CERTIFIED  Sweet  Potatoes,  Nancy  Hall  and 
Porto  Rico  l,000-$4.00.  California  Wonder  Pepper 

1,000-$4.00.  Ready  June  1st. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  CO., 

Franklin,  Virginia 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Sweetpotato,  Onion  and 
other  plants.  All  outdoor  grown.  We  use 
Certified  (treated)  seeds,  plant  in  rows  and 
cultivate. 

Wire,  phone  or  write  Virginia's  Oldest  * 
largest  growers  for  Special  Mav  prices. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS  now  ready 
Copenhagen,  Goldenacre,  Balthead  &  Man  on 
Market  (yellows  resistant) — 500,  $1.75;  1000, 
S3. 00  delivered  prepaid:  10,000  for  $20.00 
expressed  collect.  Prompt  shipments,  full 

count,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

ONION  PLANTS— Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Shipping  daily 
until  June.  300,  $1.15;  500,  $1.50;  1,000,  $2.50: 
3.000,  $4.25:  6.000,  $7.50,  prepaid.  Send  check  with 
order.  Give  both  mail  and  express  address. 

AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY 

BOX  313,  AUSTIN.  TEXAS 

- 

MOVING?  Be  sure  to  send  your  old  ad- 
dress  as  well  as  your  new  one  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  Street, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Dairymen  Temporarily  Blocked 
in  Fight  to  Maintain  Milk  Prices 


rvAIRYMEN  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed  have  been  in  no  frame  of  mind 
to  take  a  third  cut  in  the  Class  I  price 
of  milk  if  united  efforts  through  their 
organization  could  avoid  it.  They  had 
already  taken  two  cuts  of  44c  per  cwt. 
each  since  the  first  of  the  year,  and 
then  in  spite  of  evidence  at  the  Utica 
hearing  that  costs  of  production  are 
going  up,  they  were  notified  of  another 
44c  reduction  in  the  Class  I  price  to 
$4.14  for  May  and  June.  New  England 
producers  have  also  voiced  vigorous 
dissatisfaction  both  with  the  New  York 
price  and  with  the  price  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  markets  under  federal  milk  orders. 

The  first  step  in  the  fight  was  a 
meeting  of  delegates  of  the  Producers 
Bargaining  Agency  in  Syracuse  on 
April  14.  There  a  decision  was  reached 
to  seek  State  aid  in  negotiating  a  bet¬ 
ter  price  with  dealers.  A  meeting  was 
arranged  with  New  York  State’s  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  Du  Mond  in 
Albany  on  April  21  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  producers  and  dealers’  organ¬ 
izations  present. 

A  ?fSuper  Pool”  Proposed 

Briefly,  the  proposal  of  producers 
was  that  a  “super  pool”  be  arranged 
through  a  cooperative  agreement  be¬ 
tween  producers  and  dealers  whereby 
dealers  would  continue  to  pay  the  $4.58 
rate  for  Class  I  May  milk. 

Henry  Rathbun,  President  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  who  acted  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Bargaining  Agency’s  com¬ 
mittee,  pointed  out  that  the  proposed 
$4.14  price  for  May  and  June  means 
that  producers  would  have  to  take  a 
reduction  of  approximately  35%  in  in¬ 
come  since  last  December.  With  a  $4.14 
Class  I  price,  the  May  and  June  blend 
price  would  be  about  $3.65,  and  with  a 
$4.58  price  it  should  be  about  $3.87. 

Said  Mr.  Rathbun,  “We,  as  farmers, 
find  ourselves  in  a  position  no  other 
class  in  America  has  been  asked  to 
take,  so  far  as  reduced  income  for  May 
and  June  is  concerned.” 

Mr.  Rathbun  reported  that  he  had 
telephoned  Secretary  Anderson  and 
asked  if  an  attempt  by  producers  to 
get  a  better  price  would  endanger  the 
order.  He  did  not  mention  a  “super 
pool”  because  at  the  time  he  talked 
producers  had  not  decided  what  method 
they  would  try.  Said  Mr.  Rathbun,  “The 
Secretary  replied  that  the  order  prices 
were  minimum  prices  and  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  better  them  would  not  re¬ 
sult  in  a  withdrawal  of  the  order.” 

Legality  Questioned 

E.  O.  Mather  as  counsel  for  The 
Dealers’  Association  of  Metropolitan 
New  York,  questioned  the  legality  of 
such  an  agreement  and  doubted  that 
dealers  would  sign  it.  In  that  connec¬ 
tion  it  is  worth  remembering  that  such 
an  agreement  does  have  a  precedent 
because  producers  and  dealers  did 
agree  to  a  "super  pool”  when  the  sub¬ 
sidy  was  discontinued  last  July. 

After  some  discussion  a  committee 
of  six  to  represent  producer  represen¬ 
tatives  was  appointed  to  revise  the 
proposed  agreement  and  to  attempt  to 
meet  the  objections  raised.  Members  of 
this  committee  were:  Frank  E.  Snyder, 
of  Liberty,  Pa.,  president  of  the  Ag¬ 
ency;  Dr.  K.  A.  Shaul  of  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y.,  president  of  Mutual;  Ross  Kin¬ 
ney  of  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  vice  president 
of  Eastern;  Clinton  Famey  of  Lowville, 
N.  Y.,  and  Paul  Smith  of  Owego,  N.  Y., 
representing  independent  co-ops. 

Within  a  few  minutes,  a  revised 
agreement  was  drawn  up  appointing 


the  Metropolitan  Producers’  Bargaining 
Agency  as  a  “common  marketing  agent 
of  producers”  to  negotiate  a  $4.58  Class 
I  price  with  dealers  for  May  and  June, 
the  difference  between  that  and  the 
order  price  of  $4.14  to  be  obtained  from 
dealers  through  a  premium  pool.  Such 
a  “marketing  agent”,  say  producer’s 
lawyers,  is  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
Mr.  Du  Mond  was  asked  to  assign  a 
“super  pool”  trustee,  as  was  done  in 
July  and  August  of  1946. 

Dealers  showed  no  enthusiasm  for 
the  proposal,  but  Mr.  Mather  said  that 
their  legal  counsel  would  consider  the 
proposition,  adding  a  demand  that  at 
least  97  %  of  the  dealers  be  required  to 
sign  the  agreement,  and  also  that  sig¬ 
natures  to  the  agreement  be  secured 
from  all  producers  or  their  represen¬ 
tatives. 

When  Mr.  Rathbun  called  for  a  vote, 
the  proposal  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Mr.  Archie  Wright  refrained  from  vot¬ 
ing.  Cooperatives  representing  about 
35,000  farmers  signed  the  agreement 
at  once. 

Copies  of  the  agreement  were  im¬ 
mediately  prepared  by  the  Producers’ 
Bargaining  Agency,  and  Agency  rep¬ 
resentatives  were  immediately  sent  to 
try  to  obtain  signatures  from  every 
producer  group  not  present  at  the  Al¬ 
bany  meeting. 

A  meeting  of  representatives  of  all 
producer  groups  shipping  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  area  was  called  at  Syracuse, 
on  Friday,  April  25. 

Syracuse  Meeting 

When  the  meeting  got  under  way, 
the  Bargaining  Agency  reported  that 
signatures  of  71  producer  organiza¬ 
tions  had  been  secured  with  8  or  9 
more  on  the  way,  and  that  the  total 
represented  about  40,000  dairymen 
producing  around  80%  of  the  milk  go¬ 
ing  into  New  York. 

But  in  the  meantime  various  deal¬ 
ers  had  stated  to  the  cooperative  from 
whom  they  bought  milk  that  upon  ad¬ 
vice  of  legal  counsel  they  would  not 
sign  the  agreement.  New  York  City 
papers  of  April  25  carried  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  reduction  to  consumers  of 
one  cent  a  quart  on  May  1. 

At  the  Syracuse  meeting,  A.  D. 
Hakes,  secretary  of  the  Producers’ 
Bargaining  Agency  reported  that  he 
was  in  Washington  the  previous  day 
and  had  conferred  with  Secretary  An¬ 
derson  to  confirm  the  belief  that  the 
“super  pool”  was  acceptable.  He  stated 
that  the  secretary  said  that  he  pro¬ 
bably  would  have  no  alternative  but  to 
withdraw  the  federal-state  order  if  a 
super  pool  were  put  into  effect. 

In  the  light  of  what  Mr.  Rathbun 
had  reported,  this  was  interpreted  in 
the  meeting  as  meaning  that  the  U.  S. 
D.  A.  had  no  objection  to  attempts  by 
each  cooperative  to  negotiate  a  better 
price  but  that  it  probably  would  dis¬ 
continue  the  order  if  the  super  pool 
plan  were  successful. 

In  spite  of  much  dissatisfaction  with 
the  situation,  most  dairymen  at  the 
meeting  agreed  that  no  action  should 
be  taken  which  would  risk  withdrawal 
of  the  order  at  this  time.  Some  felt 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  get  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  price  without  an  order  if  all 
dairymen  shipping  to  New  York  were 
members  of  some  cooperative. 

In  spite  of  the  loss  of  this  battle, 
the  war  for  more  adequate  prices  and 
for  more  consideration  of  the  dairy¬ 
man’s  point  of  view  may  still  be  won 
in  coming  months.  Anyway  the  time 
spent  on  the  effort  was  not  lost.  Dairy 
sentiment  was  solidified  and  notice 
served  on  everyone  that  dairymen  will 
continue  to  fight  for  what  is  due  them. 


IMPROVED 


★  FARM-HOME 
FREEZERS 


AIR  BLAST  FREEZING 

The  most  efficient  commercial  method  of  food  freezing 
is  brought  to  the  home  in  Steinhorst  Freezers!  It’s  Air 
Blast  Freezing,  the  most  practical ,  economical  way  to 
quick  freeze  any  type  of  food.  The  portable  fan  unit 
provides  complete  flexibility. 


In  the  early  “30’s** 
Steinhorst  foresaw  the 
advantages  in  frozen 
food  ...  and  today 
they  stand  as  the  pio¬ 
neers  in  the  Farm- 
Home  Freezer  industry. 
Through  years  of  con¬ 
stant  research  and  im¬ 
provement,  Steinhorst 
has  developed  the  fin¬ 
est  Farm-HomeFreezeX 
available. 


STEINHORST 


ELECTRIC 


MILK  COOLERS 


Improved  ...  to  pro* 
tect  your  profits.  Mori 
Steinhorst  Electric 
Milk  Coolers  are  in  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  great  North¬ 
eastern  Milk  Shed  than 
any  other  make! 

Improved  ...  to  oper* 
ate  more  economically. 
Publicly  supported, 
unbiased  tests  prove 
that  a  Steinhorst  Cool¬ 
er  protects  your  milk 
for  less  than  two  cents 
per  ten-gallon  can ! 


See  the  authorized  Steinhorst  dealer  .  .  .  investigate  .  .  .  compare 
.  .  .  before  you  buy  at  any  price.  You’ll  choose  Steinhorst! 

EMIL  STEINHORST  and  SONS,  Inc. 

UTICA,  N.Y. 


ORDER  YOUR 

HARDER  SILO  Now! 


Make  your  farm  show  bigger  profits  with 
a  more  practical  and  efficient  built-fo-last 
HARDER  SILO.  Thousands  of  satisfied  own¬ 
ers  will  testify  to  Harder’s  superiority. 
HARDER  SILOS  have  many  special  exclusive 
features  that  make  them  stronger,  more  air¬ 
tight.  Patented  continuous  door 
front  permits  removal  of  silage 
from  any  level. 

Write  or  phone  for  complete 
information  about  Harder — 
the  Silo  that  has  proved 
itself  for  more  than  50 
years  as  the  best  to 
own,  the  easiest  to  use 
and  the  biggest  money 
saver  —  and  maker — 
for  the  dairy  farmer. 
Specify  size  desired. 


♦I 


BLIZZARD 


THE  CHOICE  FROM  EVERY  ANGLE.' 

V-  Saves  Time  and  Labor — handles  any  crop— 


\\  f  oaves  lime  anu  lhdoi — nannies  any  crup — 
elevates  anywhere  at  any  angle.  Blizzard’s 
»  many  exclusive  features  mean 


any 

simple,  trouble-free  operation. 
Write  for  free  catalog,  Grass 
Silage  booklet. 


BLIZZARD  Wig.  Co.,  Conton,  Ohio 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertisements 
in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no  better  way 
to  keep  well  informed  on  new  things 
on  the  market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get  what 
you  want.  When  you  answer  an  "ad," 
be  sure  to  mention  the  name  of 

American  Agriculturist 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS: 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars, 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  ANb  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  9c  SON 
NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO,  N.  J. 


DR.  SPENCER’S 

CALF-ADE 

Best  on  market  for 
Scours  and  Dysen¬ 
tery  or  double  your 
money  back. 

Ask  local  dealer  or  wiife— 

SPENCER  BROS.,  Inc. 

Dundee,  New  York 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  f/2  inch  single  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  orders  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLICATION  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

May  17  Issue 

Closes  May  3 

June  7  Issue . 

..  Closes  May  24 

June  21  Issue 

..  Closes  June  7 

July  5  Issue 

Closes  June  21 

HOLSTEIN 


FOR  SALE:  50  calf  vaccinated  Holstein 
heifers.  Bred  to  start  freshening  Sept. 
1st.  30  bred  to  start  freshening  in  De¬ 
cember.  Will  keep  to  May  15. 

KENNETH  NOBLE 

Livingston  Co.,  Linwood,  N.  Y. 

Phone  Pavilion  72F5 


ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM 

Offers  for  sale  both  Carnation  and  Pathfinder  bred  bull 
waives  from  high  record  Carnation  daughters.  Sires,  Car¬ 
nation  Homestead  Hazelwood  Pioneer  Pathfinder  Fobes 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y. 

CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 

Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5  E.  B.  RYAN  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 

BULLS  and  females,  all  ages,  many  by 
extra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders  of 
choice  Holsteins  for  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  T. 

r/\n  CAI  c.  10  large  Reg.  Holstein  heifers  due 
rV/K  oHLEi  April  and  May  with  first  calves. 
Young  Reg.  Holstein  bull.  His  II  nearest  dams  average 
674.64  Fat  18336.72  Milk.  3  Reg.  calves.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  vaccinated. 

LONERGAN  BROS. 

Homer,  N.  Y.  Phone  20J 

FOR  SALE 

Eight  Registered  Holstein  calves,  4  to  8 
months  old,  sired  by  Proven  sires  and 
from  dams  with  500  to  600  lb.  fat  records. 
Vaccinated  and  accredited. 

HAROLD  F.  WINSOR 
Guilford,  New  York 

|  GUERNSEY  | 

BULL  CALF  born  Jan.  9,  1947.  His  dam — 
1 0.288  (b.  M  458.7  lb.  F  at  2  vrs.  2X— 
averaging  50  lb.  fat  for  3  months  at  3  yrs. 
age  2X.  Her  sister  produced  11335  lb  M 
4y  7.6  lb.  F  at  2  yrs.  Her  dam's  record  11.860 
lb.  M  565  lb.  F  at  2  yrs.  3X.  His  sire — three 
nearest  dams  average  13,598  lb.  M  690  lb.  F. 
Sired  by  My  Haven  King — 50  A.  R.  daughters. 
Herd  state  Bang's  approved  and  mastitis 
free.  Pediqree  sent  on  reauest. 

WYCHMERE  FARM 

Ontario,  New  York 

FOR  SALE:  Bull  born  May  1946.  Dam,  a 
daughter  of  Foremost  Peacemaker  109  A.  R. 
daughters,  made  9102  lb.  milk  455  lb.  fat, 
Jr.  2  305  days,  2  times  milking.  Sire,  a  son 
of  Langwater  Vagabond  43  A.  R.  daughters 
and  Bright  Lad's  Frances  Rose  738  lb.  fat  AA, 
has  11  A.  R.  daughters,  10  daughters  on  test. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
SMITHV1LLE  FLATS,  NEW  YORK 

)  HAIRY  CATTLE  | 

150  CHOICE  dairy  cows  and  big  heifer*. 
Fresh,  ready  to  freshen,  Mar.-Apr.  cow*. 
Heifers  to  freshen  at  grass  time.  Fall  heifer*. 

OSWALD  J.  WARD  &  SON 
Candor,  N.  Y.  Tel.  3Y  Candor. 

FOR  SALE:  High  class  grade  and  pure 
bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quantity  desired. 
Credit  given  to  responsible  parties. 

FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-3993 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

I.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

#*_**|_  200  to  500  cows  and  heif- 

Fancy  Dairy  Cattle  on  hand  at  aii  times. 

I*  ao  to  100  high  class  mated  teams 

“OrSCS.  singles,  seconds  and  saddle  horses 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC. 

PHONE  6471  HOBART,  N.  T. 

Close  and  Fresh  Cows:  fonaVSewcted'w 

build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No  sales 
on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  5,  Phone  2015 


HEREFORDS 


J 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
Yearling  Bulls  Cream  of  the  Crop 

Yearling  Heifers  Farmers  Prices 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL 
Medina,  New  York 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE,  igrpe  husky  DORSET  RAMS  to 
sire  your  Fall  lambs,  from  New  York's  lead¬ 
ing  fleck.  Shipped  on  appieval.  or  better 
vet,  come  and  see  them. 

.  H.  C.  HILL  A  SONS 

Albion.  New  York 


ABEBDEEN-ANGUS 


3 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  HERD 
21  head  and  7  calves.  Six  years  of  good 
breeding  T.  B.  tested  and  Bangs  accredited. 
Son  returning  to  farm  desires  milkina  herd. 
GEO.  W.  MEAD 

Haight  Rd.,  Barker.  N.  Y.  Tel.  2428 


REGISTERED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

3  young  bulls  -  4  open  heifers 

Sired  by  Dunwalke  Ensign  2nd  and  Rally 
Black  Envious  12th,  both  champions  at  North¬ 
eastern  Reqional  Shows.  Reasonable. 

ESS  KAY  FARM 

East  Aurora,  New  York 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS:  Ten  yearling  heif¬ 
ers,  sired  by  Sunset  Menelaus  2"  and  Sunsel 
Proudman  3" — dams  top  bloodlines.  SI  500 
for  lot.  Selected  individuals  at  higher 

prices. 

FLYING  CLOUD  FARMS.  Alstead.  N.  H. 

We  are  offering  for  sale  8  registered  Aber- 
deen-Angus  heifers,  5  _  open  and  3  bred. 
They  are  all  excellent  in  type  and  auality; 
are  vaccinated  and  from  our  accredited  and 
approved  herd. 

MATHER  &  PELTON  FARMS, 

Adams,  R.  1,  New  York 

4  PURE  BRED  n  mo.  old  Aberdeen-Angus 
bulls.  Excellent  type.  Farmers  prices. 

A.  J.  HAVENS  &  SON 

Wheeler,  New  York 

SWINE 

PURE  BRED  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  Registered. 
PINELMA  FARM 

Lawrenceville,  New  York 

REGISTERED  Hampshire  fan  service  hoars.  Tnese 
boars  are  outstanding: — thick,  deep,  short  legged, 
broad  backs,  short  noses.  They  are  the  smooth,  easy 
feeding  type. 

A.  G  SINSEBAUGH 

Bonnie  View  Farm.  Elm  St..  Ithaca.  N.  f 

TWENTY  spotted  Poland  China  bred  gilts. 
Sire  of  these  gilts — Packers  Dream  255017. 
Spotts  make  good  mothers. 

Vincentown,  C.  W.  HILLMAN  New  Jersey 

WALTER  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Chester  white  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  Cross  or 
Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  All  large  &  healths 
pigs.  All  weaned  and  eating.  Will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  or¬ 
der.  If  you  want  pigs  vaccinated  that  will 

be  75c  extra.  _ 

6-7  weeks  old  SI  2.00  eo. 

8-9  weeks  old  -  -  14.00  ea. 

No  charge  for  crating 

FANCY  YOUNG  PIGS 

6-8  weeks.  $12.50  each 

We  Pay  Express  Charges. 

Large  Yorkshire  &  Chester  crossed,  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O  1  C.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or 
remit  with  order.  Pigs  carefully  crated  and 
selected  to  please  you. 

OLD  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

Route  2A,  Mohawk  Trail  Lexington,  Mass. 

PIGS  AND  SHOAT5:  IT  T: 

$10  to  $li  each.  Castrated,  scrum  only  vaccinated, 
crated  F.O.B.  express  here.  Mostly  P.  China  and 
Berkshire  crosses.  Few  C.  Wnite  and  Ourocs.  Grain 
fed  pigs.  Customers  report  9  out  of  10  live  and  grow 
big.  Selected  breeders  $1  each  extra.  Shoats  30-50 
lbs.  $15  to  $18  ca.  by  truck.  Send  cneck.  m.  o. 
or  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Order  direct  2  wks.  ahead, 
stating  substitute  breed.  Conn,  requires  permit  from 
Hartford  with  order  plus  50c  extra  vaco.  fee.  Live 
off  the  farm.  Mail  order  to 

C  STANLEY  SHORT.  CHESWOLD.  DELA 

REGISTERED  DUR0CS 

Order  your  spring  pigs  now.  Also 
open  Gilts.  Write  for  prices. 
ARTHUR  GHENT 

Red  Oak  Farm 

Castle  Creek,  New  York 

PIGS! 

Well  bred  stock.  Chester  Whites,  Chester- 
Yorkshire  cross.  Chester-Poland  cross. 
6  wks.  -  $12.50.  7-8  wks.  -  $15.00. 

Inoculation  75c  extra  if  desired. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 
R.  F.  D.  229,  Maynard,  Mass. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Selected  young  feeders  all  ready  for  the  feed  trough. 

5-6  wks.  old  —  $12.00  each 
7  wks.  old  —  12.50  each 

8-9  wks.  extras  13.00  each 
You  can  have  them  shipped  C.  O.  D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order. 

Pigs  will  be  well  crated  and  selected  to  please  you. 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 

CHESTER  WHITE,  CHESTER  BERKSHIRE.  YORK- 
SHIRE  CHESTER,  FEW  DIIROC  CROSS 
5-6  wk*,— $12.50  7-8  wks.  -$15.00 

9-10  wk*. — $17.50 

Boor*.  Barrow*  ©r  *©wv  State  *e«©nd  chaite. 
I?  wks,  »tar+»d  s hosts — $20.00  each.  Vaccination  $1,00 
apiece  extra  if  desired.  No  charge  crating.  Ship 
C.  0.  D,  oheck  or  money  order. 

CARL  ANDERSON 

Virginia  Read,  Concord,  Mass. 


c 


POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 
REDS 
12,000  BIRDS. 


RICHQUALITY 

OUR  36th  YEAR. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  t 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding 
If  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  your 
assurance  of  poultry  success.  Pullorum 
passed. 

Send  for  prices 

C.  &  G.  FARMS 

Box  5,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  T 


Hobart  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns 

LARGE  BIRDS — LARGE  EGGS 
LARGE  PROFITS 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

B  O  D  I  N  E  IS  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 
24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG  BOX  20,  New  York 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  FROM 

DRYDEN  SPRINGS  FARM 

will  live  and  lay  plenty  of  large  white  egg*. 
Walter  H.  Schait  Owner.  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

VANCREST  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

AND  SEX-LINKS 

Brea  tor  livabilitv  egg  and  broiler  produc¬ 
tion.  Contest  proven.  N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
VANCREST  FARM,  R.  D.  2.  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 

you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 

Babcock  White  Leqhorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produr 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Ego  Laving  Tests 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  vou  what  they  will  do  for  you. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A 
Ithaca,  New  York 

MARSHALL'S  RED-ROCKS 

are  still  available  durina  March  and  April 
Write  for  information. 


R  D.  5, 


MARSHALL  BROS. 


Ithaca.  N.  I 


This  year  the  trend  is  to 
LAYERS 
ORDER  TODAY 

A  post  card  brings  Free  folder,  'How  to 
Boost  Profits".  If  you  haven't  received 
yours,  better  hurry. 

Mosher  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 
R.  7,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 
folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A  CLYDE,  N.  t. 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorns.  Reds, 
Barred  Cross. 

THEY  LIVE  -  THEY  LAY  -  THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

Box  C  Gallupville,  N.  » 

Springbrook  Poultry  Farm 

Single  Comb  Wnite  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Noted  for  their  Profit  Making  Ability.  High  livability 
high  egg  production,  large  body  size  and  robust  vigor 
make  them  your  choice.  N.  V.  -  U.  &  Approved 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Order  early  while  low  prices 
are  in  effect. 

DONALD  E.  KUNEY 

Route  2A,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

THE  MCGREGOR  FARMS 
S.  C.  White  Leahorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producina  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Sons,  Maine.  N.  Y 


BRENDER’S 


LEGHORNS 

FERNDALE,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  STATE'S  LARGEST 

USR  O  P  FARM 

N.Y.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

199  QUALIFIED  300  EGGERS 

OFFICIAL 


1946  ROP— 274  EGGS 
25.93  OZ.  4.52  LB. 


WEIDNER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS: 

(He  strain  that  is  scientifically  bred  far  lev. 
mortality  and  high  eqg  production. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNiR 
RTE.  2,  West  Shokan,  N,  I 


POULTRY 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets— Capons.  U.  S.  Approved— Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns. 
Crosses.  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

"CHICKEN  OF  TOMORROW" 
TODAY! 

Barred  Rocks  of  superior  meat  type  plus 
high  egg  p-oduction  and  exceptional 
livability 

VICTOR  H  KIRKUP 
Mattituck,  New  York 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livabilitv  and  con¬ 
sistent  production  Circular  available 

RED-W-FARM.  Box  W  Wolcott,  N.  T. 


PEA  FOWL 

Pheasants,  Bantams,  Guineas.  Oucks, 
Geese.  Thirty  varieties  Pigeons.  Free 
circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf.  Iowa. 


HICKORY  GROVE  FARMS 

PARMENTER  REDS— DRYDEN  ROCKS — CROSSE5 
Our  30th  Year. 

Write  for  circular  and  price  list. 

O.  S.  Williams.  Box  2,  Rushville,  N.  Y 


BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshires  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Rea 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
for  eggs  and  meat.  ,,  , 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
GERALD  BOICE,  Box  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 


PROFITS  AHEAD 

With  S.  C.  White  Leghorn.  Heavy  English  Strain: 
R.  I.  Reds — Parmenter  Strain. 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  34,  Theresa,  New  York 

GRIGSBY'S  HATCHERY 

N.  Y.  •  U.  S.  Approved 
LEGHORNS  REDS  BARRED  ROCKS 

RED  ROCK  CROSS 
Sexing  available. 

MT.  VISION,  NEW  YORK 

|  TURKEYS  j 

WHITE  HOLLANDS 

from  N.  Y.  pullorum  clean  breeders.  Write 
SHELLY'S  HATCHERY 

R.  D.  2,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


PIGEONS 


PIGEONS:  Champion  roolers,  splashed 
colors  $2.00  per  pair.  Also  homers,  good 
stock,  $2.00  per  pair.  JOHN  BILECKE,  North 
Attleboro,  Mass. 


RABBITS 


WANTED:  Rabbits  5  to  6  lbs.  —  35e  a  lb. 
P.  P.  Cats,  5  lbs.  up  —  $2.00  P.  P.  Da  not 
ship  —  Write 

j.  E.  STOCKER 

Ramsey,  New  Jersey 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FROZEN:  Pitted  Sour  Cherries.  25  lbs.  fruit,  5  Ibs. 
sugar  $8.30:  Strawberries  Whole,  24  lbs.  fruit,  6  lbs. 
sugar  $11.00:  Columbian  Raspberries,  24  lbs.  fruit. 
6  lbs.  sugar  $12.00:  Black  Raspberries,  25  lbs.  fruit. 
6  lbs.  sugar  $12.00:  Sliced  Pie  Apples.  23  lbs.  fruit. 
2  lbs.  sugar  $5.50;  Blaeberries,  30  lbs.,  syrup  pack 
$10.40:  Peach  Halves,  30  lbs.,  syrup  pack  $6.50. 
For  home  canning,  pies,  sauce,  preserves,  jelly,  baking. 
All  charges  prepaid.  Send  money  order. 

THELM-OTT  FARMS,  Box  AA,  Webster,  N.  T. 

FOR  SALE 

BALED  SHAVINGS  and  SAWDUST 

Peanut  Hulls  —  Peat  Moss  Ideal  bedding 
and  litter  for  cattle  and  poultry. 
CARLOAD  LOTS  ONLY 
also  All  Kinds  of  Lumber 

E.  B.  REIN  LUMBER  CO.  (AA) 

384  East  149th  Street,  New  York  City  55,  N.  Y. 

|  EMPLOYMENT  ] 

WANTED:  Young  man,  married,  to  operate 
400  acre  Certified  Seed  Farm.  Write — 

RICE  EGG  &  APPLE  FARM 
Trumansburg,  New  York 

HELP  WANTED:  JSa^..KW‘i5 

qenerefl  dairy  farming,  on  modern  oauipp^ 
farm;  no  milkina  required  but  must  know 
how  in  case  of  necessity,  EDWARD  DANp 
Telv.  Hackottstown  927F2.  Allemudhy?  N*  ■** 

ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

On  Opposite  Page 
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The  Grand  National 

GREATEST  OF  ALL  AYRSHIRE  SALES 
Saturday,  May  17th  —  12:30  P.  M. 
PENNA.  FARM  SHOW  BUILDINGS 
HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 

74  OF  THE  BREED'S  BEST 

Show  Ring  Champions  —  Approved  Sires  —  Future 
Winners  —  Great  Breeding  Cows  —  Choice  Display  of 
Bred  and  Open  Heifers  —  All  backed  by  the  richest 
of  production-bred  pedigrees. 

For  catalog  write 

NATIONAL  AYRSHIRE  SALE  COMMITTEE 
85  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vermont 

SPECIAL — Three  beautiful  Ayrshire  heifer 
calves  given  free  to  lucky  winners  at  the 
ringside. 


ECONOMICAL  FEEDERS 

Large  feed  capacity  enables  Holstcins  to  utilize  large 
amounts  of  home-grown  feeds  to  main¬ 
tain  top  production. 

They  have  the  capacity 
for  greater  Vitamin  1  >  In¬ 
take  and  convert  carotene 
Into  more  true  Vitamin  A 
than  do  the  smaller 
breeds. 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 


HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASS’N  9 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattieboro,  Vermont  •  Box  1002 


NEW  ENGLAND  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
BREEDERS  ANNUAL  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

Selected  Cows  and  Heifers  from  leading  breeders  offer 
unusual  opportunity  to  purchase  foundation  stock — 
Saturday,  May  24th  at  the  Fair  Grounds,  Greenfield, 
Mass,  Catalogs  available  on  request  from  D.  H.  CANDE, 
Ficldman,  Milking  Shorthorn  Society,  Dalton,  Mass.; 
Ft.  B.  THURBER,  Secy.,  New  England  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  Breeders  Ass’n.,  Charlotte,  Vermont. 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 

From  Opposite  Page 


| _ EQUIPMENT _ | 

1  McCORMICK  DEERING  NO.  15  Pickup  Baler 
with  3  to  5  H.  P.  engine. 

1  John  Deere  Stationery  Baler  on  rubber. 

LOUIS  BUGGENHAGEN 

Lake  View  Rd.  4,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE.  Papec  field  harvester.  No.  18H. 
Also  John  Deere  No.  62  hay  chopper  with 
corn  attachment.  Both  new  in  1946. 

WM.  L.  McDANOLDS, 

Augusta,  New  Jersey 

1  hay  | 

HAY:  About  20  tons,  string  pressed  al¬ 
falfa  and  timothy.  $14.00  at  the  farm. 
AUNGIN  BROS. 

Tel.  3046  Tully,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale:  Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

All  grades.  Wi.'l  delivci  u  .ruck  oi  slue  by  rail 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

R.  D.  4,  FORI  PLAIN,  N.  Y.  Telephone  47-282 


HAY.  All  grades,  timothy  and  mixed 
grasses;  truckloads  or  carloads.  Also  peanut 
shells  or  straw  for  bedding. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  t, 


PLANTS 


ORCHARD  FARM:  Fairfax,  Premier,  and 

New  Minnesota  Everbearing  Strawberry 
plants.  State  Inspected.  Order  now  for 
sor'n©  delivery. 

J  M.  BAGWELL  &  SONS,  Sanborn.  N.  Y. 


PREMIER  STRAWBERRY  plants,  inspected  anc 
certified,  fresh  duq  and  true  to  name 
Parcel  Post  paid.  25  -  $1.25.  50  -  $2.00 
100  -  $2.75,  300  -  $6.50,  500  -  $9.50  Transp 
Collect.  1000  or  more  $14.00  aer  1000 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  Maple  View  2,  N.  Y 


25  Dunlap  strawberry  plants  $1.00,  $2.50— 
IP.®*  Gem  Everbearing,  25 — $1.25,  $4.00 — 10C 
Minn.  No.  1166,  25— $1.50,  $5.00—100.  Lathan 
Rasp.  8  for  $1.00.  $10.00 — 100.  Indian  Summe 
5«P-  6  for  $1.00.  $12.00—100.  All  postpaid 
DON  PERKINS  BERRY  FARM,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y 


PREMIER  STRAWBERRY:  $2.75-100 

$8.00  —  500.  LATHAM  RED  Raspberries  $2.5( 
~  25;  $4.00  —  50;  $7.00  —  100.  Postpaid 
HATFIELD  PLANT  FARMS,  Gowanda.  N.  Y 

SEEDS 


HYBRID  SEED  CORN  Cornell  29-3.  34-53  and 
«it.  Certified  Hybrid  seed  corn;  Vicland  Oats 
Alpha  Barley.  Whipole's  Yellow  Sweet  coin 
Ferry  marrow  beans 

Write  us  for  additional  information 
..  JERRY  A.  SMITH  &  SONS 
ludlowville.  N.  Y.  Phone  Poplar  Ridge  3610 


I  IMKLS  | 

TRADE  PUPPIE 

Cow  dog  for 

4  grown  cats,  shipped  prepaid.  Also  pup¬ 
pies,  goats,  cats  (real  hunters)  for  sale. 
FAY'S,  MADRID  N.  Y 

5AITLE  English  Shepherds  and  Col- 

*,e  P ups.  Natural  heelers  guaranteed.  Free 
training  instruction*  with  orders.  Also 
trained  dogs.. 

ROY  M.  BLEEKfc,  K.  O.  5.  Decatur,  Ind. 
SUPER  INTELLIGENT  COLLIE-SHEPHERDS. 

Peal  c gw  clogs.  Ideal  watch  dags, 
VIRGIL.  SMITH 

Mount  Vision,  N,  Y. 


I3.V  J.  F.  “DOC”  ROBERTS 

LIVESTOCK  sales,  distribution,  and 
supply  continue  in  their  upset  il¬ 
logical  movements.  No  one  seems  to 
know  the  “whys”  and  “wherefores” 
nor  can  they  be  figured  out  from  ex¬ 
perience. 

Prices  held  up  unexpectedly  high  and 
well  all  through  the  fall  and  winter, 
and  now  when  supplies  are  at  their 
lowest  and  prices  could  be  expected  to 
at  least  hold  their  own,  all  livestock 
prices  have  tumbled  to  the  lowest  point 
in  many  months. 

Grain  has  consistently  worked  higher 
all  season  instead  of  lower  as  any  one 
could  logically  expect  with  more  of  it 
than  ever  before,  and  with  less  live¬ 
stock  to  eat  it.  There  can  be  only  one 
answer  to  such  abnormal  results  from 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand— some 
one  or  some  group  is  playing  with  the 
gears  that  run  the  machinery.  With 
grain  this  has  been  government.  With 
fats  and  oil,  hides  and  wool  it  has 
again  been  government  until  they  are 
now  screaming  for  livestock  men  to 
furnish  their  products  at  lower  prices, 
and  yelling  for  bids  for  it  at  the  same 
time. 

A  Squeeze  Play 

So  far,  there  has  been  a  logical  re¬ 
sult,  our  products  have  been  higher 
than  necessary  or  expected  (and  so 
have  the  things  we  buy)  but  govern¬ 
ment  pressure  for  lower  prices  can 
squeeze  us  from  both  sides. 

This  situation  could  be  immediately 
remedied  if  we  were  not  trying  to  feed, 
clothe  and  house  the  world.  Our  own 
people  can  well  take  care  of  themselves. 
This  in  no  way  tries  to  decide  which 
is  right;  it  is  simply  a  realistic  situa¬ 
tion  to  face.  Add  to  this  the  power  and 
money  of  the  government  and  it  be¬ 
comes  serious. 

Consider  the  position  of  the  large 
processors  of  meat,  pounded  on  one 
hand  for  products,  on  the  other  hand 
for  lower  prices  and  in  the  middle  by 
‘labor  costs.’  While  this  is  no  different 
than  the  livestock  man’s  position,  the 
processors  are  more  vulnerable  to  gov¬ 
ernment  attacks.  If  government  pres¬ 
sure  continues,  our  livestock  prices  will 
continue  to  go  down  while  our  feed 
prices  go  up,  and  in  the  face  of  shorter 
supplies  and  unprecedented  demand. 

Dairymen  Hit  Too 

Have  you  dairymen  noticed  how  ex¬ 
actly  this  applies  to  your  situation — 
higher  costs  and  lower  prices  with 
government  holding  the  whip  hand?  A 
perfect  set-up  for  the  sad-eyed,  out- 
of-a-job  “O.  P.  A.  boys”  to  edge  their 
way  back  in.  That  is  going  to  need 
watching  also. 

Wool  is  in  the  same  situation  only 
more  so.  The  Senate  has  already  passed 
a  bill  to  subsidize  wool  at  about  pres¬ 
ent  prices  until  December  31,  1948  and 
the  House  will  probably  have  passed 
it  by  the  time  you  are  reading  this — 
Otherwise  the  sheep  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  ruined. 

This  is  how  it  all  happened.  We  built 
up  a  stock  pile  (ever  normal  granary 
idea)  of  wool  until  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  owns  nearly  a  quar- 
( Continued  on  Page  24) 


PALOMINOS,  PINTOS,  PONIES 


Golden  Palomino  saddle  norses,  Pinto 
cow-ponies.  Riding  and  driving  ponies. 
Hackney,  Welsh,  Shetland,  all  sizes, 
shipped  crated  by  express.  How  old  are, 
children  you  want  pony  (or?  "< 

Western  saddles. 


HOWARD  CHANDLER, 


Chariton,  Iowa 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  Soon,  Free  Catalog, 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL  Mason  City,  Iowa 


•  •  • 


z 


•  .  .  bruised  teats  or 
teat  obstructions? 


TREAT  THEM  WITH 

Dr.  Naylor9# 

SULFATHIAZOLE 


MEDICATED 

DILATORS 

Get  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble 
at  once!  Carry  the  healing 
medication  inside  the  teat 
canal  with  these  soft  surface 
medicated  Dilators.  Fit  both 
large  and  small  teats  . . .  Keep 
the  teat  canal  open  during 
healing.  More  than  just  Dila¬ 
tors,  they  are  actually  small 
medically  impregnated  sur¬ 
gical  dressings.  Packed  in 
antiseptic  ointment.  If  not 
available  at  your  dealer,  write : 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

e)RRIS  14  ,N.Y, 

Large  pkg.  SI. 00 
Small  pkg.  .50 
MAILED  POSTPAID 

H.W.  NAYLOR 

Dr.  of  Veterinary 
Medicme 


S^jUr.  IV ay  tor  9m 

(KPCHOAklt  VETf  UNAR  r  PHOOVCTS  AIK  SCUHTin.  j 
CAtlY  TISHP  UM0C«  MrftCTKAL  (A»»  CONDITIONS,* 


northeastern 


SATURDAY  MAY  /7,  /947 


BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

SALE 

♦ 

5  BREEDING  AGE  BULLS 
*»— -  60  HEIFERS 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

LIVESTOCK  JUDGING  PAVILION 
SHOW  9:30  A.  M.-SALE  1  P.  I 

FOR  CATALOG 

MYRON  M.  FUERST 

SALES  MGR.  PINE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL 

NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 
ABERDEEN  ANGUS 
BREEDERS  SALE 

SATURDAY,  MAY  31,  1947 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

37  FOUNDATION  FEMALES 
5  HERD  BULL  PROSPECTS 

For  Sale  Catalogs  Write  , 

W.  ALLEN  COWAN,  SECRETARY 

MASS.  STATE  COLLEGE,  AMHERST,  MASS. 


ANGUS-HEREFORDS 

BEEF  CATTLE  SALE 

Palmyra  Fair  Grounds,  Palmyra,  N.Y. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  24,  1947 

Parade  10:00  A.  M.  Sale  1:00  P.  M. 

This  sale  will  include  both  Herefords  and 
Angus.  All  animals  T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested. 
Feeder  calves.  Heifers,  Cows,  Bulls,  cows  with 
calves  at  foot. 

WAYNE  COUNTY  BEEF  CATTLE  SALES  CO. 
Walter  W.  Fisk,  Manager,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  CO.  DISPERSAL 

SATURDAY,  MAY  10 

5  miles  south  of  OXFORD,  N.  Y.,  30  miles 
north  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  WALTER  S.  MEADE 

6  SON  disperse  their  select,  high  producing, 
richly  bred  herd  of 

53  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  half  Banq's 
vaccinated. 

33  MILKING  COWS — 10  BRED  &  OPEN  HEIFERS 
10  HEIFER  CALVES  UNDER  ONE  YEAR. 

21  Daughters  of  leading,  high  bred  proven 
sires  in  the  Broome-Tioga  Artificial  Associa¬ 
tion,  All  cows  bred  to  bylls  ©f  this 
Association, 

Sale  starts  at  '2:30  P,  M,  Every  animal  goes  at  your 
pric»  ---  High  Testers  —  Heavy  Producers, 

WALTER  S.  MEADE  Sc  SON,  Oxford,  N,  Y. 

Safes  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


AMAZING  NEW  PRODUCT 


Can  Save  You 
Each  Time  a 


CALF  HAG  —  Uilue- 
badly  swollen,  caked 
Danger  of  chronic 
condition.  UDDER 
OLE  used 


Up  to  $27.00 


Cow  Freshens 


3  DAYS  LATER— 
Bag  is  now  normal. 
UDDER0LE  worked 
like  magic)  Cow  in 
oroduction. 


Results  Guaranteed  or 
Double  Your  Money  Back 


Now  you  can  help  prevent  serious  trouble  and  loss  at 
calving  time.  An  amazing  new  product,  U00ER0LE 
Has  been  discovered  at  Dawnwopd  Farms.  It  relieves 
dangerous  caked  bag  faster,  better.  Your  cows  go  into 
production  MUCH  SOONER  You  make  up  to  S27.00 
more  on  each  cow. 

UD0ER0LE  is  made  by  a  new,  scientific  formula, 
containing  irradiated  lanolin  and  other  highly  effective 
ingredients.  If  gives  powerful  3-way  help.  |.  Relieves 
the  congestion.  2.  Reduces  swelling  and  inflammation. 
4.  Fights  infection.  Use  if  on  your  valuable  first  calf 
heifers.  Farmers  re-order  and  say:  “Udderolo  is  the 
best  I  ever  used.  Can’t  afford  to  be  without  it.” 
The  8-oz.  tin  costs  only  $t. 

ROUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  It  UOOER- 
°irE  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feol  you  can 
afford  to  part  with  it — return  unused  portion  and 
receivo,  not  $1,  but  $2 — double  your  money  back. 
Either  way,  vou  win,  so 


nasn’t  it.  ask  hnn  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1  direct  to 
us.  We’ll  rush  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  an  8-oz.  tin 
SLV.7!!— an,“in»  discovery.  5-lb.  can  only  S8. 
DEALERS,  write  for  information. 


0AWNW00D  FARMS,  Dept.flfl,  Amenia,N.Y. 


300  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

sell  at  auction  in  26th  Annual  Sprinqtime 
and  208th  Regular  Stale 

WED.  &  THURS.,  MAY  7-8 

Big  Sale  Auditorjum,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON 
CO„  N.  Y,,  40  miles  south  of  Sryracuse,  50 
miles  north  of  Binghamton. 

®  125  Fresh  and  Close  springing  Cows 
and  First  Calf  Heifers 
®  125  Bred  and  Open  Heifers 

•  25  Senior  Heifer  Calves 

•  25  Ready  for  Service  Bulls  that  will 

sell  from  $150  to  $250. 

— all  from  T.  B.  Accredited  herds,  blood 
tested,  the  largest  number  calfhood  vaccin¬ 
ated  ever  sold  at  Earlville.  Consigned  from 
nearly  100  herds  of  New  York  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  states  and  Canada. 

THE  LARGEST  SPRINGTIME  SALE  OF  THE 
EAST.  Plan  to  attend  both  days.  Plenty 
of  good  trucks  available. 

Entire  herd  of  the  late  JOHN  KIRKPATRICK, 
Milford,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  spent  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  with  the  famous  Carnation 
Farms  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  get  some  of  their 
best  producing  blood.  Herd  includes  one  of 
the  most  sensational  bred  Carnation  bulls  in 
the  East.  Illness  of  HAROLD  F.  HUBBS,  Kirk- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  necessitates  complete  dispersal 
of  his  famous  high  record  herd.  Sale  starts 
at  10:00  A.  M.  each  morning.  Credit  may  be 
arranged. 

BARGAINS  —  BARGAINS  —  AND  MORE  BAR¬ 
GAINS — bound  to  be  with  so  many  head 
selling.  All  sell  without  reservation.  Many 
at  almost  grade  prices. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


First  MADISON  CO.,  CLUB  SALE 

70  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

all  personally  selected  by  ADRIAN  PERSONIUS 
from  leading  herds  of  this  noted  Holstein 
county. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  16 

SALE  AUDITORIUM,  EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  Banq's 
vaccinated,  mastitis  tested. 

Fresh  Cows  —  Close  Springers  —  Bred  and 
Open  Heifers  —  Service  Age  Bulls. 

RESERVE  THE  DATE— Friday,  May  16. 

Buyers  met  by  request  at  Utica  or  Syracuse. 
WILLIAM  T.  JONES, 

Chairman,  Sale  Committee,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


Western  New  York 

2nd  Invitational  Sale 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Fair  Grounds  —  HAMBURG,  N.  Y. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  14 

A  hand-picked  offering  from  the  best 
Western  New  York  herds  with  personal 
selections  made  by  ADRIAN  PERSONIUS. 
Sale  held  in  biq  tent  startinq  at  12:00  Noon. 
Healthy  on  all  tests, 

SALE  COMMITTEE:  Howard  D.  McIntyre,  Perrv: 
Stuart  Nevinqor,  Warsaw;  Glenn  Lawrence. 
Corfu;  Vernon  Long,  Akron:  Kenneth  Gsorir. 
Sardinia;  Leon  Piquet.  East  Aurora. 

Sales  Manager  A  Auctioneer 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


(270)  18 
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MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


LEADING  ALL  PENS 
IN  U.  S.  THIS  YEAR 

Up  to  the  end  of  November,  1946.  we 
were  leading  all  pens,  all  breeds,  all 
egg  laying  tests.  This  Babcock  pen  of 
White  Leghorns  at  Western  New  York 
had  laid  737  eggs  and  773.15  points  to 
date  or  92%  production  and  average 
egg  size  of  25  oz.  per  doz.  Will  this 
new  pen  continue  to  lead  ?  Probably  not 


Babcock's  World  Record  Pea — 4057  Eggs,  4366  Points  (n  51  weeks. 


ORDER  YOUR  1947  BABCOCK  CHICKS  NOW 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Red-Rock  Cross 

Rhode  Island  Reds  White  Cross 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

We  have  already  booked  a  large  number  of  orders  for 
1947,  but  lust  the  same  if  you  send  us  your  order 
now  we  can  supply  you  with  chicks  on  almost  any 
date  you  want  delivery. 


Order  straight  run,  pullets,  or  cockerels — 95%  accu¬ 
racy  guaranteed  on  sexed  chicks. 

NEW  1947  CATALOG 

Our  new  1947  catalog  describes  our  stock  In  detail  and 
explains  how  we  have  built  up  our  strain  of  White 
Leghorns.  It  shows  the  pedigree  of  our  world  record 
pen  and  tells  how  their  blood  lines  aro  passed  on  to 
tile  White  Leghorn  chicks  you  receive  from  us.  Writ* 
for  this  catalog  today.  _ 


BABCOCK 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  3Q  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


FOR  MORt  EGGS  AND  MEAT,  CLEMENTS  CHICKS  are  bred  especi¬ 
ally  to  produce  more  and  larger  eggs  and  quick  development  ol 
solid  meat.  Every  CLEMENTS’  CHICIi  inherits  all  the  money  mak¬ 
ing  characteristics  which  mean  profits  for  you.  CLEMENTS  sensational 
Clem-Cross  sex-linked  pullets,  Clements  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Barred 
Cross  are  all  proven  profit  makers.  Maine-C.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  today 
tor  catalog  Order  CLEMENTS’  CHICKS  and  be  sure  of  top  quality 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Box  24,  Winterport,  Maine 


r 

PROFIT 

BRED 

and 


HALL  BROTHERS’  X 


Described  in  detail  in  the 
most  elaborate,  colorful 
and  informative  poultry 
catalog  ever  published! 
No  matter  where 
you  buy  chicks, 
read  our  catalog 
before  placing 
your  order.  Send 
for  your  copy 

HALL  BROTHERS 
HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn. 


TURKEYS 


KLINE'S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Pennsylvania's  Finest.  Broad'  Breasted  Bronze  and 
While  Holland.  Awarded  First  Place  in  Penna. 
F.  F.  A.  Contest.  Produce  most  profit  per  bird. 
For  Information  and  Prices  write  to: 

S  W.  KLINE.  Box  G.  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


IT’S  HARD 
TO  LICK 
A  KERR 
CHICK! 


m 


Count  the  eggs,  weigh  the  meat!  What¬ 
ever  your  measure  of  chick  excellence,  the 
Kerr  strain  has  it!  Add  Kerr  chicks  to  your 
flock  this  season. 

120,000  Kerr  breeders  blood- 
^  tested  annually  for  BWD 
(Pullorum).  240-acre  breeding 
farm.  Seven  popular  breeds 
and  crosses.  Hatches  every 
week.  100%  live  delivery. 

Send  for  FREE  "Poultry  Rais¬ 
er's  Guide,"  price  list. 

N.Y.:  Kingston,  East  Syracuse,  Binghamton, 
Middletown,  Schenectady.  Conn.:  Danbury. 
N.  J.:  Paterson,  Woodbury,  Jamesburg. 
Penna.:  Lancaster,  Dunmore,  Reading. 

21  RAILROAD  AYE.,  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 


KERR  CHICK ERIES 


TURKEY  POULTS 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted  Pullorum  Clean.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

SI  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


POULTS: 


BELTSVILLE  SMALL  WHITE 
WAGON  WHEEL  BB  BRONZE 
Pullorum  Clean.  1947^  prices,  reduced. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


GIANT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

From  Pennsylvania's  largest  duck  tarin.  Our  improved 
strain  of  fast  maturing  ducklings  will  make  you  more 
profits.  Also  White  Indian  Runners  and  Rouens. 
Geese  and  Chicks.  Catalog. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Drifting,  Penna. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

$22.-100. 

Harry  Burnham,  N.  Collins,  N.  Y. 


.Jelp  You  Earn  Better  Profits 

1.  23  years’  Balanced  Breeding  4,  Lots  of  Big. 

—Just  One  Breed.  Quality  Eggs. 

2.  Big  Birds— High  Vigor.  8.  Good  Type  and 

3.  Fast  Growth  —  Even_  Color. 

Feathering 


[WRITE! FOR 


''T’-t M_OG  TODAY  i  JJ*out»s 

I  CnOSSEs  I 


Get  tne  full  tacts  about 
our  N.H..  U  S.  Pullorun, 
Clean  stock.  Write 


Prices. 


MOUL'S  POULTRY  FARM  EXET^t,  N.H 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS 

Bigger.  Faster  growing  tor  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
DUCKLINGS.  100-$26.00.  50-$13.50.  100%  live  del. 

“Ducks  for  Profit”  Prepaid,  $1.00.  Or  free  with  order. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Box  A,  Richfield.  Pa 


GEESE 


GOSLINGS  st™ded  GEESE. 

PAUL  MULLER,  FULTONHAM,  N.  Y. 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a 
-.ingle  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your 
new  one  to  American  Agriculturist.  10  No. 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y 


BABY  CHICKS 

Specializing  in 

RED-ROCK  CROSS  -  R.  I.  REDS 

SAND  HILL  FARMS 

C.  W.  WIGHTMAN 
ALMOND,  N.  Y. 
Modern  All  Electric  Hatchery. 
A.LL  EGGS  we  set  are  pro¬ 
duced  en  our  own  terms 
FREE  Circular 


Egg  Market  Foundations 

By  JOHNNY  HUTTAR 


WE’RE  BACK  to  the  good  old  days. 

I  don’t  mean  we’re  back  to  nor¬ 
mal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I’m  not  at 
all  sure  that  I  know  what  normal  is  in 
the  chicken  business.  But,  anyway,  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  are  again  determining 
prices  and  that  takes  out  part  of  the 
guesswork. 

Let’s  suppose  a  set  of  conditions  like 
this,  for  instance. 

Total  number  of  hens  on  farms  are  low. 
Total  egg  production  is  therefore  low. 
Number  of  eggs  in  cold  storage  is  low. 
People  are  eating  a  lot  of  eggs. 

These  four  things  are  the  founda¬ 
tions  on  which  the  egg  market  is  built. 

Well,  sir,  you’d  expect  egg  prices  to 
be  high  for  the  season.  Barring  a  col¬ 
lapse  in  the  whole  price  level,  you’d  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  stay  good  at  least  until 
a  new  crop  of  pullets  gets  into  the  full 
swing  of  production.  Then  the  course 
of  egg  prices  would  depend  on  how  big 
the  pullet  hatch  had  been,  how  heavy 
the  old  hens  were  culled  and  whether 
or  not  people  keep  on  eating  eggs  at  a 
goodly  rate. 

A  Look  Alioa  il 

Now,  just  for  the  fun  of  it,  let’s  see 
how  the  present  situation  compares 
with  the  one  I  have  just  supposed. 

As  I  understand  the  picture— 

Hen  numbers  are  low.  Probably  20  to 
30%  below  last  year  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  In  New  England,  even 
more  than  30%. 

Total  egg  production,  as  measured  by 
big  city  receipts  and  the  weekly  vol¬ 
ume  of  market  egg  handlers,  is  also  off 
20  to  30%. 

Total  number  of  eggs  in  cold  storage 

is  about  85%  less  than  at  the  same 
time  last  year  and  75%  less  than  the 
past  five  years’  average  for  this  date. 
People  are  eating  eggs  at  just  about 
an  all-time  record  rate. 

So,  if  the  conclusions  I  drew  from 
the  supposed  case  above  are  correct, 
eg'g  prices  should  be  good  right  now. 

Well,  sir,  I  haven’t  looked  up  the  re¬ 
cord  but  still  think  I’m  right  when  I 
say  that  this  year’s  prices  are  the  high¬ 
est  April  prices  ever. 

Being  right  so  far,  I’m  going  on  to 
say  that,  barring  a  complete  collapse 
of  the  whole  price  level,  egg  prices  will 
stay  relatively  good,  at  least  until  the 


middle  of  November.  After  that,  as  I 
have  already  said,  it  depends  on  the 
size  of  this  year’s  hatch,  the  amount 
of  culling  next  fall  and  the  rate  of  egg 
consumption. 

Price  of  Feetl 

Feed  costs  are  high,  as  are  all  other 
farm  production  costs.  How  long  the 
price  of  feed  will  stay  up  I  don’t  know. 
It  depends  a  lot  on  our  foreign  policy. 
'  Feed  men  tell  me  that  there  is  a 
lot  of  feed  in  the  country.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  in  relation  to  numbers  of 
animals.  Government  reports  say  that 
the  winter  wheat  crop  looks  good. 

Anyway,  feed  is  high  now.  How 
high?  Well,  about  $16  a  ton  higher  in 
the  middle  of  April,  which  is  23%  over 
last  year. 

How  about  eggs?  Here  are  the  top 
New  York  City  quotations: 

Apr.  15,  1947  Apr.  15,  1946 


Large  Whites 

55 

40 

Large  Browns 

50  Vi 

37 

Medium  Whites 

49 

35 

Medium  Browns 

48 

34 

Now  you  know,  if  a  flock  of  hens  is 
laying  50%,  it  takes  about  a  bag  of 
mash  and  a  hag  of  scratch  to  produce 
a  case  of  eggs.  That  much  mash  and 
scratch  costs  somewhere  between  $9.00 
and  $9.75  today.  A  case  of  eggs  ought 
to  be  worth  close  to  $15  based  on  the 
above  quotations.  That’s  not  a  bad 
margin  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  es¬ 
pecially  when  birds  should  be  laying 
better  than  50%. 

I  find  that  established  poultrymen 
have  figured  this  out  for  themselves 
and  are  planning  on  as  many  or  more 
hens  this  coming  fall  than  they  had 
last. 

From  where  I  stand  the  market 
foundations  look  good. 

—  A.A.  — 

UNDER  FLOOR  HEATING 

In  the  April  5  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  you  have  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Something  New  in  Brooding.” 

Mr.  L.  E.  Weaver  states  that  the 
idea  is  new.  It  probably  is  new  to  the 
poultry  industry;  however,  I  know  of 
one  machine  shop  formerly  owned  and 
operated  by  Frederick  Hart  and  Com¬ 
pany  of  Poughkeepsie  who  used  under 
floor  heating  by  using  air  ducts  be- 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


FOUR-H  POULTRY  WINNER — Eldred  Wheelock  of  Piffard,  N.  Y.,  was  chosen  4-H  Club 
poultry  champion  of  Livingston  County  for  1946.  For  this  achievement  he  was  oward- 
ed  200  baby  chicks  from  the  Kornbau  Poultry  Farm  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y.  In  winning 
champion  honors  Eldred,  who  is  15  and  a  Sophomore  at  York  Central  School,  entere 
and  placed  high  in  all  4-H  poultry  activities.  His  poultry  project  consisted  a* 

New  Hampshire  chicks  which  he  hatched  at  school.  These  he  raised  with  good 
and  from  them  housed  |.is  top  190  pullets,  Eldred  also  has  been  selected  as  « 
vegetable  judge  in  the  county  meet  and  has  represented  the  York  FFA  m  dairy  ?a 
judging,  proving  that  he  is  a  well-rounded  farmer.  In  addition,  he  has  feun  ,n 
to  participate  in  school  sports,  winning  letters  in  soccer  and  basketba  . 
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Qet  HEAVY- MEflTED 
BROILERS  FAST! 

_ /o _ 


HUBBARD'S 

CROSSBREDS 


FRtt  CAUIOG 
VOVJtR  W® 

Write  Today! 


Hubbard’s  Cross -breds  live,  grow  fast, 
feather  fully,  develop  heavy  thighs  and  full 
breasts,  to  give  you  more  broiler  profits. 


HUBBARD  Farms 

BOX  202,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


OUNNYBROOK 


PROFIT- BRED 

CHICKS 

All  Breeders  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  Baby  Chicks — Started  Pullets — 
Sexed  Pullets  Sunnvbrook  Chicks  dr 
live,  matur-  tost  and  lav  heavv 

New  Hampshires.  White  Legnorns 
Barred  Rock.'  White  Rocks.  Rhode 
Islanc  Red:.  jrosses.  Wrti  101 
'ref  totder  and  new  iow  Drier' 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms 
A.  Howard  Fingar 
Box  A  Phone  504  Hudson.  N. Y. 


WHITfflOCK 

15. 


BABY  $  B  C  PER 

"  CHICKS  ..1  1^.  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

k  All  eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders 
■  100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 

_  Agglut  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH.  EARLY  MATURITY 
HI  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combination 

■  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs 
Send  for  l1' ft  EE  Circular. 

SPECIALIZE  one  breed,  one 
Uil  GRADE,  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  B 


TOLMAM 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  Order  from  ad 
We  pay  postage  Non-Sexed 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  per  100 


English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $11.00 

Gasson  SUP.  MATING  Leghorns.  12.00 
Black  Minorcas  _  11.00 

Barred  Rocks  White  Rocks,  AAA 

Sup.  Mating  Rock-11 'd  Cross _ 

N.  Hamp  Reds  (AAA  Sup.) _ 

Heavy  Mix.  $  1 2.  - !  OC 
SM.-IOO.  Cash  ,ir  C. 


or  write  for  Cat. 
Pullets  Cockerels 
per  100  per  100 


$20.00 

22.00 

20.00 


14.00  18.00 

17.00  22.00 

ASSORTED  BROILER 

0.  D.  Breeders  Blood 


2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

14.00 
14.00 
CH IX 

Tested 


lor  B.W.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Sexing  guaranteed 
95%  Accuracy. 

C.  P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa 


GRAYBILL5 


Hatches  each  week.  Order  from  ad  or  ask  toi  tret 
Catalog.  Postpaid  100%  live  del.  guaranteed. 
Graybills,  Large  Type  100  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckis. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $10.00  $20.00  $  2.00 

Black  Minorcas _  10.00  20.00  2.00 

New  Hampshires  — _ _  16.00  22.00  12.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  W.  Rocks _  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 14.00  18.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.-100.  All  Hocks  have  been  hlood- 
ested  tor  B.W.D.  by  a  registered  Veterinary  under 
the  Penna.  State  Official  Agglutination  tube  method, 
reactors  removed 

W.  D,  GRAYBILL,  Box  A,  Thompsontown,  Pa. 

MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with 

"ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER" 

or  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  breed. 
Also  4  &  6  wk.  old  started.  Catalog  FREE. 

5>H  RAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  Richfield  10.  Pa. 


BABY  AND  STARTED  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested.  All  Commercial  R.  I.  REDS.  N.  H. 
REDS,  ROCK  CROSS,  WHITE  ROCKS, 
tear  around  service.  Circulars  and  Prices 

KLNYON  POULTRY  FARM,  Martellua.  N.  * 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
neath  the  floor  with  opening  (small  3” 
dia.)  every  eight  feet  or  so.  A  man’s 
feet  and  legs  never  suffered  from  the 
cold  on  this  floor.  Air  was  forced  by  a 
fan  past  steam  heated  coils  to  the  un¬ 
der  floor  ducts. 

I  also  read  of  a  construction  job  hav¬ 
ing  the  heating  system  embedded  in 
the  floor.  The  pipe  manufacturer  ran 
this  ad: 

As  far  as  running  a  pipe  to  the 
brooder  house  from  the  house  furnace 
will  result  in  lowering  the  house  heat¬ 
ing  capacity,  since  the  house  heating 
system  is  designed  for  the  cubical  con¬ 
tent  at  the  house. — C.  R.  Hindle,  West 
Ghent,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

HARD  GRIT 

SAVES  POULTRY  FEED 

MORE  THAN  forty  years  ago,  W.  P. 
Wheeler  at  the  Geneva  New  York 
Experiment  Station  published  results 
that  are  of  particular  significance  at 
this  time  of  high  feed  prices.  He 
found  that  when  he  fed  hard  grit  to 
chicks,  less  feed  was  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  unit  of  growth.  It  cost  a  fifth 
more  to  grow  a  pound  of  chicken  when 
hard  grit  was  not  fed.  Dr.  M.  A.  Jull 
in  more  recent  years  reported  that  to 
make  the  same  gains,  chicks  which  re¬ 
ceived  no  grit  ate  20  percent  more  feed 
than  the  chicks  that  had  grit. 

Last  week,  I  paid  five  cents  a  pound 
for  starting  mash  and  only  one  cent  a 
pound  for  chick  grit.  I  figure  that  if 
I  can'  save  a  lot  of  feed  by  using  a 
little  grit  it  is  a  sound  investment 
that  pays  big  dividends.  Wheeler 
found  also  that  grit-fed  chicks  were 
more  healthy  and  mortality  was  lower. 
Now  to  make  the  case  still  more  con¬ 
vincing,  I  want  to  bring  in  one  more 
witness. 

The  late  Carl  Schroeder  who  used  to 
teach  poultry  classes  at  the  Canton 
State  School  and  later  was  in  the  re¬ 
search  laboratory  of  the  Larrowe  Milk¬ 
ing  Company  published  findings  that 
he  got  from  German  scientists.  Dr. 
Kath  at  the  German  Institute  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Physiology  found  that  adult  hens 
not  fed  grit  needed  4  parts  of  feed  to 
maintain  their  normal  weight  where 
similar  hens  with  hard  grit  needed  only 
3  parts.  He  refers  to  the  grit  he  fed  as 
“insoluble”.  Digestive  juices  do  not  dis¬ 
solve  it. 

The  Reason 

In  grain  and  all  feed  that  comes 
from  plants  the  valuable  nutrients 
(protein,  carbohydrates,  fats)  are 
( Continued  on  Page  24) 
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VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


CASH  OK  C.  O.  1>.  Non  Sext 

S.  C.  Hanson  or  100 

Gasson  Special  Mated  White  Leg__$ll.00 
Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  10.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds.  14.00 
Red-Rock  Cross  &  N.  H.  Reds —  15.00 

Heavy  Mixed _  10.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Post-Paid, 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  or  Write  for  Catalog 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY 
Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


i  Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

$22.00 

$  2.00 

20.00 

2.00 

18.00 

12.00 

20.00 

12.00 

_ 

10.00 

Sexing  Guaran- 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  100  1(10 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng  Wh  Leg - $  0.50  $19.00  $  3.00 

N.  Hamp.  Reds  (Spe.)..  17.00  20.00  14.00 

ii.AVV  liox,  K.l  Reds _  12. U0  16.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  10  00  12.00  10.00 

Assorted,  our  choice _  7.50  5.50 

Less  than  100  add  2c  per  Chick.  Special  Cross  eggs  from 
N.  H.  Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms:  CashorC.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  tor  Free  Catalog  giving 
full  details  Oi  oui  flock  All  Breeders  B'oodtested 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


ROSELAWN  CHICKS 


100% 

Live  del.  Guar. 

100 

100 

100 

Cash 

or  C.O.D.  Postpaid 

Unsexed 

Pits. 

Ckls 

S  c. 

Whifp  Lcgnorns  - 

_ $  9.00 

$19.00 

$  2.00 

S.  c. 

Brown  Leghorns _ _ 

_  10.00 

19.00 

2.00 

Bar. 

&  Wh.  Rocks _ 

_  1 1.00 

18.00 

10.00 

N.  H 

.  Reds,  Buff  Orps-- 

.  ___  12.00 

19.00 

10.00 

Pits. 

95%  accurate.  Also 

started  chicks  at 

little 

extra  cost.  Write  for  prices.  Breeders  Bloodtested 
ROSELAWN  CHICK  FARM.  Dept.  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa 


PULLETS:  Big  Barron  English  Type  White 
Leahorns.  338  egg  lines,  various  ages  to  lav¬ 
ing  stage.  32c  and  uo.  Thousands  to  select 
from.  C.  O.  D.  ©n  approval,  inspection 
privilege,  prised  right. 

FAPRVISW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
Bex  X-54.  Zeeland.  Michigan. 


WILL  YOU  BE  WISHING 

or  CASHING 

NEXT  FALL  AND  WINTER  ? 

Next  fall  and  winter,  will  you  be  cashing 
in  on  the  egg  and  poultry  shortage,  or  just 
wishing  that  you  were? 

It’s  not  too  late  to  cash  instead  of  wish,  if 
you  order  vigorous,  fast  growing,  fast  de¬ 
veloping  Bray  Chicks.  They’re  noted  for 
vigor  and  early  full  development  —  just 
what  you  want  in  May  chicks. 

Sexed  or  non-sexed  —  pure  breeds, 
crosses,  or  sex-links  —  we  can  give 
you  prompt  shipment.  N.  Y.  Ap¬ 
proved,  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

FRED  W.  BRAY 

114  Myrtle  Ave,,  Buffalo  4,  N.  Y. 


"The  chicks  are  the  best  I 
ever  received."  —  Jacob 
Cossaye,  Walworth,  N.  Y. 


"Fine  healthy  bunch — /  am 
well  pleased." — Mrs.  Louise 
Sherrill,  Tangier,  Ind. 


•WtUUHFARM/CHICKJffl 


|  A,‘  Breeuers  carefully  oulleu  &. 

I  8,00(1  Tested  Order  direct  from 

iVM  ad  or  write  tor  our  new  catalog 

Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  &.  Tnurs.—  Unsex’d  Pul’ts  Ck’ls 

Will  ship  C.  O.  LI,  — Postage  Pa.  100  100  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns _ $10.00  $20.00  $  3.00 

Black  or  Bull  Leg.,  Ano _ _ 11.00  20.00  4.00 

Baited,  White  or  Buff  Rocks -  13.00  16.00  12.00 

W cite Wyand. .  R.LReds.  Red-Rocks  13.00  16.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  or  Rock-Reds _ 13.00  16.00  12.00 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  or  Black  Leghorns -  13.00  23.00  a.00 

Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires _ 15.00  20.00  15.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  26th  year. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A.  Port  Trevorton,  Pa 


GRAYBILL  ’S  CHICKS 


POSTPAID  Non  Sex  Pits  Ckls 

Cash  or  C.  O.  0.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns - $10.00  $20.00  $  1.50 

AAA  Hanson  Mating  Wh.  Leg _  12.00  22.00  1.50 

Br.  &  W.  Rox,  &  Cross  Breeds _ 12.00  18.00  10.00 

AAA  N.  H.  Reds  (Specials) _ 15.00  22.00  10,00 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed _  9.00  17.00  8.00 

STARTED  CHICKS  &  PULLETS 
Exp.  Co.  State  Exp.  Office  2  to  3  wks.  3  to  4  wks. 

AAA  H.  Wh.  EEG.  PLTS - v-35c  ea.  40c  ea. 

AAA  N.  H.  REDS  &  CROSS  St.  Run  22c  ea.  28c  ea. 

AA  Bit.  &  WH.  ROX.  St.  Run._22c  ea.  28o  ea 
Sex  guar  95%  accurate.  109%  Live  amva,  guar. 

From  free  range  B.W  D  tested  Breeders  Hatched  in 
modem  all  Elec.  Incubators.  Order  direct  for  prompt 
shipment  or  write  for  Free  Photo  Catalog. 

C  S.  GRAYBILL  HATCHERY  Box  A  v.oouiamus,  Pa. 


100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  100  109 

Hatohes  every  Tues.  &  Thur.  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

AA  Grade  Gasson  W.  Leg _ $12.50  $22.50  $  3.00 

A  Grade  S.  C.  Large  Type  W.  Leg..  11.50  20.50  2.00 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks _ 14.00  20.00  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Special) _ 17.00  22.00  14.00 

Rock-Red  Cross  _  15.00  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Str.  Run  $12.  Mixed,  No  Sex  guarantee 
$10  per  100.  AH  breeders  Bloodtested.  Sexed  Pullets 
95%  guaranteed.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Free 
Literature  of  our  stock  &  poultry  farm. 

MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY 
Box  20,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNA.  Phone  4-R-H 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


_  Pullets  Guar.  95%  Str.  Run.. Pits.. .Ckis. 

Clear  Spring  Large  Type  100  100  100 

AA  S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $12.50  $22.50  $  2.00 

A  S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ 11.50  20.50  2.00 

Black  Minorcas  _ 14.00  24.00  4.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks _ 14.00  20.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds -  16.00  22.00  13.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  _  15.00  20.00  14.00 

We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady  growing  list  of  pros¬ 
perous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders  Blood¬ 
tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

Catalog  Free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SON,  Owners 
Box  51  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty  year'  of  Breeding  and  Hatching  Experience 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed  Parcel  Dost  prepaid.  Write 
tor  FREE  circular. 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accuratt  Per  100  100  10U 

BIG  R. O  P.  FOUNDATION  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Grade  AA  WHITE  LEGHORNS _ $11.00  $22.00  $3.09 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns _  10.00  20.00  2.09 

White  or  Barred  Rocks _ 14.00  Heavy  Breeds 

New  Hampshires  _  15.00  Straight  Run 

Heavy  assorted  for  broilers _ 11.00  Only. 

Less  than  100.  add  lc  per  chick.  Also  started  chicks 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE,  (Prop.).  Box  A.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


SUNNY  SLOPE  CHICKS 

Shipped  Prepaid  Parcel  Pst  Str  Pits.  UK> 

Cash  or  C.  O.  0.  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns _ 4  9. all  $19.00  $4.ji 

Barred  Bocks  _  11.50 _ 16.00  12.01 

White  Rocks  and  R.  1.  Reds  _ 12.00  16.50  12.50 

Special  N  H.  Reds  direct  from  N.  E.  14.00  19.00  14. ut 

Special  Rock-Red  Cross  direct  tront  N  E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks  _  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice.  $5.50  per  100.  Bettei 
Chicks  mean  B»ttei  Profits.  All  Breeders  looa  Tester 
Sexing  95%  guar.  Order  today.  Folder  Free. 

Sunny  Slope  H-utcnery  Oep  A,  Thompsontown. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  190  100  100 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Elsasser’s  Special  S.C.W.  Legnorns_$!  1 .00  $22.00  $  2.00 

Elsasser’s  S.C.  White  Leghorns _ 10.00  20.00  2.00 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks,  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks.  II. 00  16.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds _  11.00  16.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  - 10.00  1  6.00  8.00 


PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  ail  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.  O.  0.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
CARM,  Box  A  MCALISTERVILLE.  PENNSYLVANIA 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We 

itANSON 


pay 

OK 


postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 

ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed  Pits 


_  Ckls. 

TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  100  100  100 

Brown  LEGHORNS  _ $10.00  $20.00  $  2.00 

Bar.  and  White  Rocks _ _ 12.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  &  R.  1.  Red:*. _ 12.00  18.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  (SPECIAL  AAA)  15.00  18.00  10.00 

Assorted  -  9.00  15.00  8.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 


J. 

BOX 


NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

.  RICHFIELD. 


&  HATCHERY 

PENNSYLVANIA 


s>r  twc.  I  *CHOKMi 


>7 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St. Run  Pits.  Ckls 

(Pullets  Guar  35%)  100  100  100 

Special  Eng  White  Leghorns _ $11.00  $20.00  $  3.00 

U.S.R.O.P  Sired  Leghorns _  12.00  22.00  4.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks _  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Rock-Red  Cross.  R.  I.  Reds _ 13.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds _  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery.  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa 


BLOODTESTED  cmcits 

Guar.  95%  livability  first  14  days  on  AAA.  AA 
Grade.  PER  100  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Wh..  Bl„  Buff  Leghorns _ $10.00  $18.00  $  2.00 

Bar.  Wh.  or  Buff  Rocks . .  10.00  16.00  9.00 

N.  H.  Red,  Red-Rox,  llox-Red..  12.00  1  7.00  10.00 

AAA  Grade  add  $5.00  per  190  to  above  prices.  Pits, 
guar.  95%.  Order  direct  from  ad.  Send  cash  with 

order  or  2c  per  chick,  bal.  C.  O.  D. 
LeVAN’SCHICKERY,  Box  A,  Rt.  I,  BLOOMSBURG,  PA. 


100%  del.  Cash  or  C. O.0  STR.  PLTS.  CKLS 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  109 

Special  Mating  White  Leghorns.  _$  1 1.00  $21.00  $  3.00 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns - 10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rox  &  Reds _  13.00  14.00  12.00 

H.  Mix  $10.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Free  Uir.  Postpaid 
Niemond’s  Poultry  Farm.  McAlisterville.  Pa..  R  I. 


Laige  Hanson  Wfine  neghorns,  producers  01  Premium 
White  Eggs.  I1  tom  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Write  for  in- 
tormation&  earls  order  discount.  100%  live  del.  Post  PtL 
STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY 
H  M.  Leister,  Owner.  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Cash  or  C.O.0.  Postpaid  per  100  100  100 

Hanson  Sired  White  Leghorns _ $11.00  $21.00  $  2.00 

Bar.  or  Wh.  Bocks  R.  I.  Reds _ 12.00  17.00  II. 00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Rock-Red  Cross _ 13.00  18.00  11.00 

Heavy  Mix  $10.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100%  live  del. 
guaranteed.  Order  Birect  or  Write  for  Free  Circular. 
COUNTRY  HATCHERY  Box  91,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ragged  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  ot  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  Hens.  Our  21st  year 
breeding  Leghorns  Non-Sexed  Chicks  $10.  &  $11  per 
100.  Pullets  $20.  &  $22.  per  100.  Cockerels  $2.  per 
100.  Postage  Paid.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER'S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  37  RICHFIELD.  Pa 


STARTED  CHICKS  4  to  8  weeks  old.  Certified 
Reds  &  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Write: 

FAIRyiEW  POULfRY  FARM 
Paul  5.  Peliman.  owner.  Richfield,  Pa. 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS.  Unsexed  $10.  &  $11.  —  l(X): 
Pits.  $20.  &  $22.  —  100;  Ckls.  $2.  —  100.  Bred  for 
sire,  tyoe  &.  egg  production.  Catalog  Free. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Richfield.  Pa. 


(272)  20 


Ameri§an  Agriculturist,  May  3,  1947 


THE  AUTOMATIC  WASHER  reduces  washing  to  a  matter 
of  measuring  out  soap  and  adjusting  the  dials  for  tem¬ 
perature  control  and  timing.  The  machine  does  the  rest! 
It  washes,  rinses  and  partially  dries  the  load. 

The  drier  alongside  is  identical  in  size  and  shape 
with  the  washer  and  is  timed  so  that  it  performs  the 
complete  cycle  in  approximately  the  same  time  as  the 
washer,  thus  permitting  one  load  to  be  washed  while 
a  previous  load  is  drying.  A  drier  makes  it  possible 
to  be  independent  of  weather  conditions,  since  clothes 
are  ready  to  iron  when  they  come  from  the  drier.  A 
laundry  center  planned  for  convenient  use  saves  time 
and  energy  and  increases  the  ease  and  satisfaction  with 
which  the  washer  and  drier  are  used. 


THE  ADJUSTABLE  NOZZLE  of  this  tank-type  vacuum 
cleaner  either  slides  easily  over  carpets  and  rugs  or 
upon  slight  pressure  projects  a  recessed  brush  which 
helps  to  clean  stubborn  litter,  hair  or  threads.  It  is  easy 
to  clean  under  low,  heavy  furniture  with  this  type  of 
cleaner,  since  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  use  an  at¬ 
tachment  to  reach  under  the  furniture.  The  hose  on  the 
tank  type  should  be  at  least  8  feet  long,  flexible  and 
mounted  so  that  it  can  turn  easily.  Other  attachments 
come  with  this  machine.  They  should  be  easy  to  attach 
to  the  cleaner  and  have  joints  that  lock. 


i  THE  BEATERS  on  this  light-weight  food  mixer  are 
easily  snapped  into  place  and  easily  removed  for  clean¬ 
ing.  The  mixer  can  be  quickly  detached  from  its  base 
and  used  as  a  portable  unit.  The  juicer  attachment  is 
slipped  into  position.  Its  drain  spout  can  be  tilted  up  to 
prevent  dripping  of  fruit  juices. 
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By  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


LABOR-SAVING  appliances  for  the 
home  are  no  longer  considered  luxuries, 
but  rather  as  an  investment  in  health 
and  strength  and  a  substitute  for  hired 
help.  We  have  assembled  here  a  few  of  the  many 
models  of  devices  which  are  now  available,  and 
we  suggest  that  you  start  thinking  about  what 
promises  to  be  the  permanent  problem  of  sav¬ 
ing  yourself  through  mechanical  aids. 

The  mechanical  beater  ranks  high  with  the 
woman  who  does  much  baking.  There  is  a  great 
variety  available — get  one  suitable  for  the  work 
you  want  to  do,  a  heavy  duty  kind  if  your 
family  is  large,  lighter  ones  if  you  cook  in  small 
amounts. 

Washing  machines  vary  from  the  familiar 
round  tubs  and  roller  wringers  to  the  newer 
portable  and  automatic  ones.  Ten  or  more  com¬ 
panies  are  making  or  planning  to  make  auto¬ 
matics,  one  of  them  a  combination  dish  washer 
and  washing  machine  with  two  removable  tubs. 
The  small  portable  machines  wash  2  to  3  pounds 
of  clothes — especially  handy  for  baby  washes. 

More  lightweight  electric  irons,  some  as  light 
as  2  pounds  which  fold  for  traveling,  and  steam 
irons  for  convenient  pressing  are  appearing  in 
the  market.  Other  types  for  regular  use  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations. 

Both  roller  and  flat  types  of  ironing  machines 
are  available,  with  one  or  both  ends  open,  with 
hand,  knee  or  foot  control.  They  vary  as  to 
speeds  for  the  rollers,  safety  releases,  thermo¬ 
stat  controls,  pilot  light  and  safety  switches. 

Lightness  in  weight  and  an  improved  method 
of  disposing  of  dust  feature  many  of  the  newer 
vacuum  cleaners.  A  tank,  or  a  special  container 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bag,  makes  disposal  easier. 
Upright,  cylinder  and  tank  types  of  cleaners 
are  being  made. 

When  deciding  to  purchase  a  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment,  ask  yourself  these  questions: 

1.  Which  is  my  hardest  household  task?  Will 
this  appliance  make  it  easier? 

2.  How  often  will  it  be  used? 

3.  What  other  installations  are  necessary  be¬ 
fore  this  can  be  operated  successfully — hot 
water  supply,  heavy  duty  wires,  drainage, 
etc  ? 

4.  Where  can  I  put  it? 

Whatever  new  appliance  you  get,  read  the 
guarantee  carefully,  look  for  the  “UL”  enclosed 
«  in  a  circle  (the  Underwriters  Laboratories’  seal 
of  approval  which  stands  for  safety).  If  the  ap¬ 
pliance  uses  gas,  look  for  the  AGA  star,  which 
means  it  meets  the  standard  of  the  American 
Gas  Association  and  the  American  Standards 
Association  for  construction  and  performance. 


THIS  AUTOMATIC  FLAT  PLATE  IRONER  operates  easily 
with  a  slight  pull  and  push  of  the  handle.  It  encloses 
in  an  attractive  console  cabinet. 


*  THIS  CORDLESS  ELECTRIC  IRON  draws  instant  heat  from 
brief  electric  contact  from  a  thermostat-controlled  elec¬ 
tric  safety  base.  A  regulator  built  into  the  base  gov¬ 
erns  the  exact  temperatures  for  ironing  various  fabrics. 


THIS  VACUUM  CLEANER  Coasts  a  25-watt  lamp  which 
illuminates  area  to  be  cleaned,  just  the  thing  for  dark 


corners  and  under  furni¬ 
ture.  The  tufted  brush 
loosens  deep  down  dirt. 


THIS  TWO-QUART  ICE 
CREAM  FREEZER  is  one  of 
many  attachments  which 
may  be  operated  by  the 
Kitchenaid  Food  Mixer. 

The  standard  assembly  in¬ 
cludes  mixing  bowl,  beater,  and  juice  extractor.  There 


are  other  models  of  the  mixer  itself. 


i  SAFETY  SIDE-RESTS  on  either  side  reduce  danger  of 
tipping  accidents  with  this  iron.  It  also  has  a  taper- 
rounded  back  which  prevents  bunching  up  of  material 
when  ironing  backward.  The  dial  set  high  on  the  front 
of  the  handle  shows  exact  temperatures  as  well  as 
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MANY  FARMERS,  and  I  am  sure  1 
may  add  farmers’  wives,  pride 
themselves  on  their  good  shopping 
ability.  They*  feel,  I  think,  that  no  one 
can  make  a  dollar  go  farther,  or  buy 
more  food  for  a  dollar,  than  they  can. 

But  polls,  surveys,  and  testimony  of 
those  who  deal  with  farmers  indicate 
that  farmers  as  a  rule  do  not  use  much 
of  the  milk  products  they  produce.  To 
further  substantiate  this  point,  a  Gal¬ 
lup  poll  released  February  15,  1945, 
showed  that  32%  of  Americans  do  not 
use  any  milk  or  milk  products,  and 
that  22%  use  no  butter. 

A  ('hrap  Food 

Considering  the  high  price  the  farm¬ 
er  has  to  pay  for  all  food  products 
bought  at  retail  in  the  city  market,  it 
would  seem  logical  and  good  business 
on  his  part  to  buy  as  much  as  possible 
direct  from  his  own  dairy  cows  before 
he  goes  to  town  to  pay  high  prices  to 
the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  drug¬ 
gist. 

It  is  also  well  for  dairymen  to  keep 
in  mind  that  just  now  we  are  produc¬ 
ing  and  selling  more  than  122  billion 
pounds  of  milk  annually.  However,  now 
that  demands  from  UNRRA,  the  Army, 
and  the  Navy  have  dropped  off,  and 
when  likely  postwar  decreased  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  surplus  milk  con¬ 
front  us,  we  must  develop  new  markets 
and  new  products,  and  stimulate  and  in¬ 
crease  consumption  and  demand. 

By  using  as  much  as  possible  of 
this  milk,  the  farm  family  will  in  all 
probability  benefit  in  at  least  three 
ways— first,  the  family’s  health  and  re¬ 
sistance  to  disease  quite  likely  will  be 
improved;  second,  the  cost  of  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  food  will  be  reduced;  and  third,  by 
decreasing  the  amount  of  the  surplus 
milk,  they  will  to  some  extent  prevent 
the  depressing  effect  which  a  possible 
surplus  always  has  on  the  price  of 
milk. 

>IIlk  in  the  Menu 

A  good  way  to  measure  what  should 
be  eaten  daily  would  be  to  survey  what 
is  on  the  table  and  then  see  that  what 
is  there  centers  around  such  basic  foods 
as  milk,  butter,  cheese,  or  other  milk 
products,  and  eggs,  and  meat.  These 


if  Farm  Table 


By  J.  H.  FRANDSEN 

Massachusetts  State  College 

of  course  should  be  supplemented  with 
vegetables,  fresh  fruits,  and  whole 
grain  cereals. 

An  adequate  amount  of  food  will 
usually  be  furnished  for  a  normal  adult 
if  the  daily  meals  include  at  least  one 
pint  of  milk,  a  serving  of  butter,  one 
or  two  servings  of  either  cheese,  eggs, 
meat,  fish,  dried  beans,  or  peas;  green 
and  yellow  vegetables;  some  fruit;  and 
cereal. 

Food  Valuo  High 

Milk  and  products  made  from 
milk  are  among  our  best  foods.  Some 
of  them  are  extremely  rich  in  protein, 
some  in  energy,  and  some  in  calcium. 
For  instance,  one  pound  of  cottage 
cheese  is  equal  in  food  value  to  approx¬ 
imately  one  pound  of  meat. 

When  dairy  products  are  judiciously 
selected  and  economically  purchased, 
they  can  well  furnish  at  least  the  fol¬ 
lowing  percentages  of  the  essential 
food  elements  needed  by  farm  families: 
78%  of  the  calcium,  24%  of  the  pro¬ 
tein,  48%  of  the  riboflavin,  27%  of  the 
fat,  27%  of  the  vitamin  A,  20%  of  the 
food  energy  needed  in  the  diet. 

Another  very  important  milk  constit¬ 
uent  is  milk  sugar  or  lactose.  It  is  ack¬ 
nowledged  to  be  the  best  sugar  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  young. 

The  following  table  (from  “Milk  and 
Milk  Products”  by  Eckles,  Combs  & 
Macy)  gives  the  weight  of  different 
foods  necessary  to  yield  as  much  pro¬ 
tein  as  one  quart  of  4%  milk: 

Amount  of 


Sirloin  steak 

Round  steak 

I’ork  chops 

Ham,  lean  smoked 

Fowl 

Eggs 

Halibut,  steak 
Mackerel,  salt 
Salmon,  dressed 
Whitefish 
Baked  beans 
Canned  peas 
Rolled  oats 
Peanut  butter 


protein,  ozs. 

6.3 

5.4 

7.8 
6.0 
7.6 

4.4 

6.8 

6.4 

7.6 
9.9 

15.3 

39.0 

6.3 

3.6 


The  Story  oi‘  Falcium 

If  any  member  of  your  family  has 
had  unusual  trouble  with  tooth  decay, 
better  check  on  the  amount  of  calcium, 
phosphorus,  vitamin  C,  and  vitamin  D 
in  the  meals  served,  and  remember 
that  calcium  is  found  in  most  easily 
( Continued  on  Page  24) 


MILK  IS  A  FOOD 


With  More  Solids 
Than  Any  Other 
Food  Listed  ltelow 


;  JhE  LINE/  /HOW  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  /OLID/  IN  EDIBLE  PORTION  : 
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MILK 

CARROT/ 

pimeapple 

OY/TER  / 

CABBAGE 
/Pl/AACh 
WAT  E  R  M  ELLON 

tomatoe/ 
a/paragu  / 
lettuce 
cucumber 


SAVES  TIME  PRESERVING  FOOD! 

HOME  freezing  is  the  easiest,  quickest  way  to  preserve 
garden  produce,  fresh  meat,  even  leftovers.  Fresh 
frozen  food  tastes  more  like  the  original  product  than  when 
preserved  in  any  other  way.  Costly  waste  of  food  is  elim¬ 
inated.  And  the  time  you  save  gives  you  time  for  other 
things.  Call  your  dealer  today!  He  has  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  a  new  electric  farm  freezer  can  benefit  you. 
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BUFFALO  NIAGARA  ELECTRIC 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  ROWER 
NEW  YORK  ROWER  A  LIGHT 


CORPORATION 

CORPORATION 

CORPORATION 


NIAGARA 


HUDSON 


What  Yon  Get  with  the 
Grange  Farm  Liability 
Package  Policy 

COMPLETE  PROTEC¬ 
TION — including  coverage 
on  all  farm  operations,  all 
personal  activities  of  the 
farm  family  and  medical 
payments  coverage  for 
employees  and  the  public. 
SUBSTANTIAL  DIVI¬ 
DEND  SAVING  —  over 
$5,500,000  has  already 
been  returned  to  Grange 
Insurance  policy  holders. 
FARM  CONTROL  — 
backed  by  both  the  Na¬ 
tional  and  New  York  State 
Grange. 


NATIONAL  GRANGE 

Mutual  Fire 

Liability  Insurance 

Company  Company 

Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire 

State  Office  State  Tower  Bldg. 

Syracuse,  New  York 

Mail  This 
Coupon  Today 


pOR  the  past  five  or  six  years,  I’ve 
-L  had  my  800-acre  farm  completely 
covered  with  Grange  Farm  Liability  In¬ 
surance.  I’m  certainly  pleased  with  the 
treatment  I’ve  received,  especially  on 
the  claims  that  have  come  up.  Our 
local  agent  and  claims  adjustors  are 
promptly  on  the  job  to  adjust  accident 
claims  for  us  if  necessary. 

“That  kind  of  service  —  plus  the  com¬ 
plete  security  Grange  Insurance  gives 
me  —  is  one  reason  why  I’m  doing  bus¬ 
iness  with  the  National  Grange  Mutual 
Liability  Co.” 


National  Grange  Mutual  Liability 
Co.,  Dept.  AA8,  State  Tower  Bldg., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  Cornell  Bulletin 
on  Farm  Liability  and  tell  me  how 
I  can  save  real  money  under  the 
Grange  Insurance  Program. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in 
(  )  Farm  Liability  PACKAGE  POLICY 

(  )  Automobile  Insurance 

Name  . 

Address  . 


JOIN  AND  SUPPORT  YOUR  FARM  ORGANIZATIONS 


(274)  22 
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SEE  MOW 
S/VOWy-M/EE 

C/.OPOX 
MADE  T///S 
PPEC/OSS  0/D 
TAStEClOP/// 


YES,  CIOPOX 
EEAC/P/P/ES 
TPEASC/PED 
l /ME/VS  AS 
ME//  AS 
EYEPYDAY 
WE/VS/ 


yOU  CAN  ALWAYS  TRUST 
L/NENS  TO  CLOROX.. 
//■Jr  Extra- Gentle/ 


A  PIECE  of  linen  needn't 
be  a  priceless  heirloom  to 
win  your  favor.  It  could 
be  baby's  pillowcase— or  a  favorite 
luncheon  cloth.  Whatever  it  is,Clorox 
will  gently  make  it  white  as  new 
(brighten  it,  if  it’s  color-fast).  Clorox 
not  only  beautifies,  it  also  makes 
laundry  fresh,  sanitary.  And  Clorox 
removes  stubborn  stains  such  as  wine, 
fruit,  coffee,  blood,  many  ink,  dye 
and  medicine  stains . . .  even  scorch, 
mildew.  Directions  on  the  label. 

AMERICA'S  FAVORITE  BLEACH  AND 
HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT 

CLOROX 

FREE  FROM  CAUSTIC 

Years  ol  unsurpassed  quality  and  performance 
have  made  Clorox  the  choice  ol  millions... 
it’s  always  uniform  . . .  it’s  always  dependable! 


WALL  PAPER 


HIGH  QUALITY 
AT  LOWEST  PRICES 

Distinctive  designs  and  colorings 
that  give  your  home  charm  and 
grace.  You  select  your  own  pattern 
from  our  extra  large  samples. 
WE  PAY  SHIPPING  CHARGES 
Unusual  loose-leaf  catalog  free 
Lowest  Prices 

Every  Sample  Available  Immediately 


Quality  Wall  Papers 

Box  252BMadison, Conn. 


r . HOT . 

HASHES ? 


I  Women  in  your  ‘40’s’ — this  great  medi¬ 
cine  is  famous  to  relieve  hot  flashes, 
nervous  tension — when  due  to  the 
functional  ‘middle-age’  period  pecu- 
t  liar  to  women.  Worth  trying! 

LYDIA  f.  PIHKHAM'S  comVouno 

Gas  on  Stomach 

Relieved  in  5  minutes  or  double  your  money  back 

When  excess  stomach  acid  causes  painful,  suffocating  gas, 
sour  stomach  and  heartburn,  doctors  usually  prescribe  the 
fastest-acting  medicines  known  for  symptomatic  relief — 
medicines  like  those  in  Bell-ans  Tablets.  No  laxative. 
Bell-ans  brings  comfort  in  a  jiffy  or  double  vour  r-oney 
ack  on  return  of  bottle  to  us.  25c  at  all  druggists. 


RAISE  CHIN-CHINS 


No  experience  needed.  Just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  daily  and  a  few  feet  of  backyard, 
garage  or  barn  space.  Several  females 
and  a  male  starts  a  large,  profitable 
herd.  WE  FURNISH  FREE  INSTRUCTIONS. 
TREMENDOUS  DEMAND  for  breedinj 


■>n  i  IM  11  ■  w—  tremendous  demand  for  breeding 
and  laboratory  stock,  meat,  and  world’s  most  beautiful 
rabbit  fur.  Brokers,  cut  off  from  imported  rabbit  pelts  by 


world  famine,  NEED  CHIN-CHIN  FURS  NOW,  and  for  years 
to  come!  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  today. 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM  •  R-24  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 
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chat  you  saw  the 
product  advertised  in 

American  Agriculturist 

when  calling  on  your  local  dealer 
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By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 


SPRINGTIME  MEALS 

OUR  grandmothers,  tired  of  meal 
planning  and  the  winter’s  diet,  called 
this  season  before  their  gardens  start¬ 
ed,  “the  time  between  hay  and  grass.” 
Today  we  have  a  wider  choice  of  foods, 
but  even  so  we  welcome  suggestions  of 
what  other  farm  families  are  enjoying. 

I  use  watercress  from  the  brook  as 
a  basis  for  spring  salads.  It  is  good 
with  all  fruits,  and  especially  good 
with  frozen  or  canned  peaches  when 
softened  peanut  butter  and  cheese  is 
placed  in  each  half  and  covered  with 
homemade  salad  dressing.  Watercress 
goes  well  with  cottage  cheese,  with 
deviled  eggs,  and  may  be  added  along 
with  dandelion  greens  to  the  usual 
green  salad. 

In  the  spring,  I  prepare  canned  sliced 
beets  as  my  mother  did,  using  plenty 
of  sugar,  butter  and  more  vinegar,  if 
needed.  Like  all  foods,  they  must  be 
tasted  to  get  them  seasoned  just  right. 
Cook  until  clear  and  serve  hot. 

This  year  we  again  tapped  the  maple 
trees  in  the  yard.  Even  when  sugar 
becomes  plentiful,  I  shall  still  use  maple 
syrup  to  sweeten  cole  slaw,  grapefruit, 
and  baked  custard.  For  soft  creamy 
maple  sugar,  cook  to  soft  ball  stage, 
cool  and  beat  like  fudge.  Whipped 
cream  sweetened  with  shaved  maple 
sugar  is  perfect  with  gingerbread.  It 
is  also  recommended  with  warm  apple 
pie. 

Baked  creamed  potatoes  are  a 
change.  Prepare  creamed  potatoes  as 
usual  (baked  potatoes  are  best),  place 
in  buttered  glass  dish  and  bake  until 
brown.  Another  oven  dish  is  scalloped 
parsnips.  Slice  parsnips  and  boil  until 
nearly  done.  Cover  with  thin  white 
sauce,  top  with  buttered  crumbs  and 
bake  about  30  minutes.  Salsify  may  be 
scalloped  the  same  way. 

Rhubarb  roll  is  a  springtime  dessert 
we  like.  Make  baking  powder  biscuit 
dough  in  oblong  shape,  spread  with 
sweetened  cooked  rhubarb,  roll  as  for 
jelly  roll,  slice  and  place  in  flat  butter¬ 
ed  dish  containing  rhubarb  syrup  about 
one  inch  deep.  Bake  in  hot  oven  about 
20  minutes.  For  extra  special  occa¬ 
sions,  I  put  sliced  quick-frozen  straw¬ 
berries  over  each  serving  and  top  with 
whipped  cream. 


Today  in 
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Garden 


SPRING  PUSHES  SO! 


of  plants  which  bloom  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son. 

Our  pruning  got  off  to  a  late  start 
this  Spring,  so  we  had  to  give  first 
attention  to  the  shrubs  that  did  not 
get  pruned  last  season.  Dwarf  deutzia 
has  a  habit  of  forming  a  lot  of  small 
branches  which  cause  a  tangle  if  not 
kept  pruned.  So  I  had  a  real  job  of 
getting  out  the  older  branches  which 
had  thicker,  darker,  and  rougher  stems 
than  the  newer  growth.  We  have  at 
least  a  half  dozen  of  these  around  our 
foundation,  and,  coupled  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ivy  which  is  used  to  edge  the 
borders,  I  had  a  nice  tangle  to  unravel. 

The  Van  Houtte  spiraea  was  pruned 
earlier.  The  Tartarian  honeysuckle, 
neglected  last  year,  had  a  mass  of  old 
wood  to  take  out,  and  the  roses  also 
came  in  for  their  severe  cutting  back. 
The  lilacs,  forsythia  and  May-flower¬ 
ing  viburnum  will  get  their  treatment 
after  flowering — we  hope!  In  all  prun¬ 
ing,  I  try  to  preserve  the  natural  shape 
of  the  plant,  not  just  bob  off  the  ends 
of  the  branches. 

My  New  Daffodils 

I  have  had  the  fun  of  watching  some 
of  my  new  daffodils  come  into  flower; 
last  fall  I  put  out  several.  Although 
none  exceed  in  beauty  of  color  and 
form  the  familiar  King  Alfred  daffodil, 
it  is  interesting  to  have  new  ones  which 
extend  the  period  of  bloom  as  well  as 
lend  variety  in  color  and  form.  I  put 
out  yellow  trumpets  Mercurious  and 
Fortune,  bi-colors  Roxane  and  Fran- 
cisca  Drake,  and  pure  white  late  double 
Daphne. 

Very  tiny  rock  garden  daffodils 
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OTJESTION 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 

I've  a  wash  to  do 
And  beds  to  make. 

And  I  really  ought 
To  stir  up  a  cake. 

But  the  blossoms  are  whit* 

On  the  wild  cherry  tree. 

And  the  little  winds 
Are  calling  me.. 

And  I  just  saw  the  flash 
Of  a  bluebird's  wings. 

Oh  the  world  is  so  full 
Of  lovely  things! 

But  I've  a  washing 
That  I  must  start.  .  . 

Oh  why  must  Springtime 
Keep  calling  my  heart? 

which  I  have  had  before,  but  which 
needed  replacing,  were  Minor,  Angel’s 
Tears  (Triandrus  albus),  Hoop  Petti¬ 
coat  (Bulbocodium  conspicuus).  Be¬ 
sides  these  I  replaced  some  sweet 
jonquils  which  I  had  lost  in  an  exposed 
border.  This  time  I  got  the  variety 
Rugulosus,  hoping  that  it  would  not 
be  so  subject  to  winter-killing  as  the 
variety  I  had  there  before. 

Another  new  bulb,  a  very  early 
blooming  one,  is  Iris  reticulata,  a  dwarf 
purple  which  is  scented  like  sweet 
violets.  My  regular  procession  of 
snowdrops,  scillas,  and  crocuses  enliv¬ 
ened  the  rocky  ledge  almost  as  soon 
as  snow  had  vanished. 


EVERY  garden-minded  woman  knows 
how  tremendous  is  the  push  of 
Spring.  All  plants  have  the  urge  to 
grow  and  every  warm  shower  and 
sunny  day  brings  them  along  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

After  removing  dead  leaves  and  re¬ 
maining  tops  from  my  borders,  I  cover 
the  surface  with  a  coating  of  compost 
and  commercial  fertilizer.  My  mea¬ 
surements  are  somewhat  by-guess-and- 
by-golly,  but  into  a  wheelbarrow  full 
of  this  rich  black  compost  I  stir  4  level' 
trowels  full  of  complete  fertilizer 
(5-10-5).  I  try  to  get  this  mixture  on 
before  foliage  is  far  advanced.  Later 
on,  additional  commercial  fertilizer 
may  be  scratched  in  around  the  base 


No.  2208.  Flattering  square  yoke  and 
trim  midriff  of  this  smart  frock  do 
things  for  the  figure.  Sizes  10  to  40. 
Size  16,  3 y2  yards  35-inch;  2  yards 
ruffling. 

No.  2216.  Clever  manipulation  of 
stripes  makes  the  most  of  this  dress 
with  inset  vest.  Saddle  stitch  it  in  self 
or  contrasting  color  for  an  added  light 
touch.  Sizes  10  to  40.  Size  16,  3% 
yards  35-inch. 

No.  2134.  This  envelope  dress  is 
suave  and  simple  .  .  .  with  a  row  of 
neck  to  hemline  buttons.  Trim  with 
gay  ric  rac  for  easy  laundering.  Sizes 
12  to  44.  Size  36.  4  yards  35-inch;  3 Ys 
yards  ric  rac. 


No.  2205.  Fine  tucks  release  butter¬ 
fly  wing  sleeves;  besides,  this  dainty 
dress  buttons  down  the  sides  for  the 
do-it-yourself  ages  of  2,  4,  6  and  8,  and 
it’s  easy  to  iron!  Size  4,  1%  yards  35- 
inch;  1%  yards  ruffling. 

No.  2247.  Make  this  feminine,  ultra 
soft  dress  with  ruffled  yoke  punctu¬ 
ated  by  twin  buttons  and  vanishing 
waistline.  Sizes  12  to  46.  Size  36,  314 
yards  39-inch;  2y2  yards  ruffling. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose  fif¬ 
teen  cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern  want¬ 
ed.  Add  fifteen  cents  for  our  New  Sum¬ 
mer  Fashion  Book.  Address  Pattern  Dept*, 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST ,  10  North 

Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y. 
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Yields  Increasing 

One  test  of  a  conservative,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  an  exploitive  system  is  wheth¬ 
er  it  contains  yields.  Our  important 
crop  yields  are  going  up,  not  down. 
Take  the  averages  for  several  ten-year 
periods,  say,  1866-75,  1901-10,  and  the 
last  years,  1937-46,  and  compare  yields 
per  acre  for  the  whole  United  States. 
The  averages  for  the  three  periods  re¬ 
spectively  are:  corn  25.6,  26.4,  31.5 
bushels  per  acre;  wheat  12.3,  14.4,  16.5 
bushels;  oats  26.5,  29.5,  30.6  bushels; 
potatoes  86.9,  93.1,  136.3  bushels;  cot¬ 
ton  162.6,  182.5,  253.4  pounds  per  acre. 
Total  crop  yields  per  acre  rose  about 
23  percent  in  the  25  years  1919  to  1944, 
or  nearly  one  percent  a  year. 

Our  livestock  industry,  which  is  the 
hallmark  of  conservative  farming,  is 
relatively  large.  Livestock  production 
per  unit  also  is  going  up,  not  down. 
The  production  of  hogs  per  unit  of 
breeding  stock,  in  the  last  25  years, 
has  risen  about  44  percent;  of  all  cattle 
about  27  percent. ,  Milk  production  per 
cow  rose  from  about  2,800  pounds  in 
1910  to  over  4,700  pounds  in  1945;  egg 
production  per  hen  from  104  to  150 
eggs  yearly. 


Cost  Per  Unit  Lower 


management.  The  individual  American 
farm  worker  produces  three  times  as 
much  as  the  French  or  German  farmer, 
four  times  the  Russian,  five  times  the 
Italian,  seven  times  the  Southeastern 
European,  and  fourteen  times  as  much 
as  the  Chinese  farmer. 

Gross  agricultural  production  per 
farm  worker,  in  this  country,  increased 
roughly  44  percent  in  the  25  years  be¬ 
tween  1919  and  1944.  In  doing  that  re¬ 
markable  job,  the  farmers  scrapped 
14  million  of  their  26  million  horses  and 
mules,  replacing  them  with  two  mil¬ 
lion  tractors  and  a  host  of  the  other 
machines  which  so  greatly  multiply 
the  work  that  one  man  can  do.  Every 
additional  tractor  saves  about  800 
hours  of  man  labor  per  acre.  Also,  by 
that  shift  55  million  acres  of  crop  land 
were  released  from  growing  feed  for 
horses  to  growing  food  for  humans. 


During  the  last  war  period  alone,  our 
output  of  food  was  increased  enough 
to  feed  50  million  more  people,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  farm  labor 
force  dropped  eight  percent  (1935-39 
to  1944). 

This  is  the  real  story  behind  our  full 
bellies.  It  is  unique  in  the  modern 
world  and  in  all  time.  Our  people,  es¬ 
pecially  the  young  people,  ought  to  un¬ 
derstand  it  as  one  of  the  anchor  posts 
of  our  national  economy. 

As  for  the  assertion  that  the  large 
amounts  of  capital  and  technical 
knowledge  required  under  this  modern 
system  make  it  impossible  for  young 
men  to  get  farms,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remind  ourselves  that  the  young 
men  of  today  will  own  all  the  farms  in 
America,  in  a  few  years.  Of  course 
there  is  the  question  of  which  young 
men. 


The  critics  say  that  these  amazing 
gains  have  been  made  only  at  a  dispro¬ 
portionately  higher  cost.  But  in  the 
area  of  greatest  gains,  the  cost  of  pro<^ 
duction  per  unit  has  gone  down,  and  I 
do  not  mean  merely  dollar  cost.  In  the 
Corn  Belt  the  quantity  of  feed  used  to 
produce  100  pounds  of  pork  was  re¬ 
duced  10  to  15  percent  just  between 
the  1920s  and  1930s.  Between  1920-24 
and  1937-41  the  feed  concentrates  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  100  eggs  was  cut 
about  12  percent  on  the  average. 

Such  gains  are  absolute;  nor  were 
they  got  by  exploiting  the  soil.  They 
resulted  from  better  breeding;  cutting 
disease  losses,  especially  of  calves,  pigs, 
chickens;  better  balanced  rations;  use 
of  more  legume  hays,  oilseed  meals, 
and  other  high  protein  feeds;  better 
housing,  and  skillful  management. 

The  increase  in  crop  yields  has  been 
achieved  largely  by  similar  improve¬ 
ments  in  technique.  One  phenomenal 
case  of  improved  seed  alone,  hybrid 
corn,  has  stepped  up  its  yield  nearly 
20  percent.  The  use  of  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers,  in  terms  of  total  plant  nutri¬ 
ents,  rose  from  388,000  tons  in  1900  to 
1,680,000  tons  in  1940.  More  lime,  too. 
And  for  the  most  part,  the  farmers 
who  combined  the  largest  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  with  their  other  efficiencies 
were  the  ones  who  reduced  cost  per 
unit  of  output  the  most.  They  are  not 
making  their  gains  out  of  virgin  soil. 

The  United  States  does  have  a  soil 
conservation  problem.  What  mature 
country  doesn’t?  The  men  who  man- 
age  our  real  surplus  producing  farms, 


As  American  as  “Injun  Corn” 


( Continued  from  Page  1) 


Ielephone  service  over  rural  electric 
power  lines  has  passed  its  field  tests  with 
flying  colors — and  is  already  in  use  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  farm  communities  in  several  states. 

This  new  kind  of  telephone  system  was 
developed  to  help  speed  service  to  farmers 
who  are  some  distance  from  a  telephone  line, 
hut  are  served  by  a  power  line.  Farmers 

BELL  TELEPHQ 


grass.  We  are  still  in  the  developing 
phase  of  a  swiftly  built  continental 
agriculture.  The  important  thing  is  not 
that  mistakes  were  made  but  that,  by 
a  rational  selective  process,  our  com¬ 
mercial  production  already  has  worked 
around  largely  to  the  good  lands.  You 
cannot  become  cynical  over  a  waning 
Appalachian  tillage  and  at  the  same 
time  ignore  what  is  happening  in  the 
lush  valleys.  The  process  is  all  one. 
Economic  forces  are  adjusting  the  use 
of  the  land  rapidly  and  well  to  the  na¬ 
tional  advantage. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
virgin  plant  food  deposited  in  our  soil 
could  be  retained  intact,  any  more  than 
could  the  virgin  sod  or  the  timber.  A 
new  land  is  bound  to  show  some  wear 
under  use  as  surely  as  a  new  automo¬ 
bile.  The  test  of  efficiency  is  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  maintenance  that  is  built  up 
after  the  cream  has  been  skimmed. 


who  turn  out  our  national  food  supply, 
know  this  better  than  the  rest  of  us 
and  maintain  scrupulously  their  bank 
account  with  the  soil.  They  are  con¬ 
stantly  building  up  its  mineral  and  or¬ 
ganic  content  and  reducing  erosion. 

But  the  real  capsheaf  achievement  in 
this  country  is  not  output  per  acre;  it  is 
output  per  man.  In  the  Orient,  land  is 
precious  and  labor  cheap;  there  they 
must  nurse  every  last  leaf  out  of  every 
square  inch  of  soil,  and  they  do  so  with 
great  skill  and  infinite  toil.  The  same 
is  true,  in  lesser  degree,  in  Europe.  But 
in  this  New  World  human  labor  is 
precious  and  land  plentiful;  here  we 
excel  in  production  per  man.  That  is 
the  real  triumph  of  our  system  of  farm 


having  this  service  find  it’s  little  different 
to  use  than  regular  telephone  wire  lines. 
They  can  call  and  receive  calls  from  any 
other  telephone  in  the  nation. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  new  telephone 
ideas  that  are  helping  to  bring  telephone 
service  to  more  and  more  farm  families 
month  by  month. 
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Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
Read  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 
“Dear  Sir:  I  think  I  must  be  one  ot 
the  very  first  to  us  Walko  Tablets 
Some  35  years  ago  when  I  started  rais¬ 
ing  chicks  I  saw  Walko  Tablets  adver¬ 
tised  as  an  aid  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  disease  through  contaminated  drink¬ 
ing  water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my 
baby  chicks  with  happiest  results.  1 
have  depended  on  Walko  Tablets  ever 
since.”  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa. 


Danger  of  Disease  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise  every 
sanitary  precaution  and  beware  of  in¬ 
fection  in  the  drinking  water.  Baby 
chicks  must  have  a  generous  supply  ot 
pure  water.  Drinking  vessels  harbor 
germs.  Drinking  water  often  becomes 
infected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock  be¬ 
fore  you  are  aware.  Use  preventive 
methods — use  Walko  Tablets.  For  over 
forty  years  thousands  of  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  have  depended  upon  them.  You,  too. 
can  rely  on  Walko  Tablets  as  a  valu¬ 
able  antiseptic  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contaminat¬ 
ed  drinking  water. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  to¬ 
day  at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply 
dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drinking  water 
to  aid  in  preventing  the  spread  ol 
disease  through  contaminated  water. 
Satisfy  yourself  as  have  thousands  of 
others  who  depend  upon  Walko  Tablets 
year  after  year  in  raising  their  little 
chicks.  You  buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our 
risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of 
our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  postpaid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  Price 
50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  406,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Dr.  Salsbury’s 

REN-0-SAL 

Easy-to-Use  Drinking  Water  Medicine 


Now  you  can  easily  prevent  the  spread 
of  cecal  (bloody)  coccidiosis  in  chickens 
with  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Ren-O-Sal  in  the 
drinking  water.  Reduced  losses  in 
thousands  of  flocks  last  year;  praised 
by  poultry  raisers. 

Use  8  Ren-O-Sal  tablets  per  gallon  of 
drinking  water,  upon  the  first  signs 
(bloody  droppings)  of  cecal  coccidiosis. 
Convenient;  drop  tablets  in  the  water — 
mix  thoroughly.  Safe  in  any  waterer— 
even  metal. 

In  2  tablet-per-gallon  doses,  Ren-O-Sal 
gives  chicks  these  tonic  benefits :  faster 
growth,  quicker  maturity,  earlier  egg 
production,  when  used  with  customary 
feeds.  Buy  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Ren-O-Sal 
at  hatcheries,  drug,  feed,  other  stores. 


OR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES,  Charles  City.  Iowa 
A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Service 


UIHITE  AFRienn  DU  IDEAS 

Bi(i  Profits.  Easily  Raised.  Rapid  Growth. 
Chicks  Epps  Breed  i  no  Stock.  Send  tor 
Descriptive  Illustrated  Cataloo  Free. 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept,  A- 1  Goshen,  Indiana 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


HARD  GRIT 

SAVES  POULTRY  FEED 

( Continued  from  Page  19) 
wrapped  up  in  “cellulose  capsules”. 
These  are  exceedingly  small  plant  cells 
and  their  fibrous  coat  is  practically  in¬ 
digestible.  Before  the  nutrients  can  be 
released  for  the  use  of  the  chick  those 
capsules  must  be  broken  open.  That’s 
where  hard  grit  comes  in.  It  grinds 
and  demolishes  the  cells.  By  some  in¬ 
genious  microscopic  studies,  German 
scientists  demonstrated  that  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  grit  in  the  fowl’s  diet  the  num¬ 
ber  of  undemolished  cells  in  the  drop¬ 
pings  increased  to  an  astonishing  de¬ 
gree. 

Re  Sure  the  Grit 

Is  Insoluble 

Some  grit  that  appears  to  be  hard 
just  won’t  do.  It  is  easily  dissolved  be¬ 
cause  it  is  mostly  made  of  calcium  or 
lime.  It  is  all  right  for  laying  hens 
because  they  can  use  lime  to  make 
egg  shells.  But  it  is  not  the  right  kind 
of  grit  for  chicks.  They  need  some¬ 
thing  that  .will  stay  hard  and  sharp. 
So  ask  for  granite  grit  or  mica  grit. 

— L.  E.  Weaver. 

—  a. a.  — 

QUESTIONS  FROM 
POULTRYMEN 

Is  feeding  young  chicks  on  newspapers 
a  good  practice? 

There  is  quite  a  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  on  this  subject.  The  object,  of 
course,  is  to  prevent  their  eating  lit¬ 
ter.  Many  poultrymen  feel  there  is 
little  danger  of  this  if  the  chicks  are 
given  plenty  of  feed.  The  disadvantage 
of  feeding  on  newspapers  is  that  they 
become  soiled  with  droppings  and  may 
help  to  spread  disease,  if  any  is  present. 

One  good  practice  is  to  feed  chicks 
for  a  day  or  two  on  new  cup  flats  from 
egg  cases.  *  *  * 

I  recently  read  a  comment  that  a  chick¬ 
en  can  live  two  or  three  weeks  without 
feed,  but  only  two  or  three  days  without 
water.  I  question  the  statement  because 
I  remember  a  hen  that  was  covered  up 
with  hay  in  the  haymow.  She  was  next 
to  the  wall,  which  had  cracks,  so  that  she 
could  get  air.  I  am  sure  she  was  there 
at  least  two  weeks  before  we  found  her 
and  she  was  still  alive. 

This  question  may  not  be  particu¬ 
larly  important,  but  it  certainly  is  in¬ 
teresting.  If  any  subscriber  can  throw 
any  light  on  the  subject,  we  will  be 
very  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

—  a.a.  — 

YEW  LAWS 

( Continued  from  Page  10) 
ized  to  appropriate  and  pay  necessary 
expenses  of  members  of  district  forest 
practice  board  in  execution  of  duties. 

Highway  Machinery.  County  and 
town  highway  departments  permitted 
to  rent  machinery  to  County  Farm  and 
Home  Bureau  and  4-H  Associations. 

United  Nations.  Ceded  right  to  ac¬ 
quire  by  any  means  property  within 
New  York  State.  Headquarters  prop¬ 
erty  exempt  from  real  estate  taxation. 
Income  tax  exemption  granted  to  all 
non-nationalists  employed  by  U.  N.  Use 
of  U.  N.  name  for  trade  purposes  with¬ 
out  approval  of  that  organization 
barred. 

Merit  Rating.  Employers  given  cred¬ 
it  of  $118,000,000  in  connection  with  un¬ 
employment  insurance  contributions. 
Merit  rating  helps  agricultural  organ¬ 
izations  such  as  cooperatives  for  they 
have  low  frequency  of  unemployment. 

Cord  Wood.  Those  selling  cord  wood 
must  give  signed  bill  of  sale  showing 
quantity  expressed  in  standard  cord 
(128  cu.  ft.)  or  fraction  thereof. 

Preserving  Good  Farm  Land. 

Funds  available  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  to  employ  well  qualified 
person  in  agricultural  drainage,  land 
classification,  soil  types  and  land  econ¬ 


omics,  to  advise  department  on  location 
and  relocation  of  State  highways  to 
preserve  good  farm  lands  insofar  as  is 
practicable. 

Temporary  Laws  Expiring  June 

30.  Use  of  butter  substitutes  in  State 
Institutions. 

Release  of  school  students  for  work 
on  farms. 

—  a.a.  — 

DOWN  THE  ALLEY 

( Continued  from  Page  17) 
ter  million  tons.  With  the  war  ended, 
our  State  Department  sought  to  stim¬ 
ulate  trade  with  other  countries,  so 
allowed  them  to  ship  in  their  wool  to 
sell  at  less  than  ours  to  wool  proces¬ 
sors.  The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that 
representatives  of  18  nations  are  meet¬ 
ing  in  Geneva  to  cut  tariffs  and  stimu¬ 
late  trade,  and  millions  of  people 
around  the  world  are  thread-bare  while 
our  warehouses  are  jammed  with  wool 
and  no  buyers.  At  the  same  time  the 
same  people  are  trying  to  bring  down 
clothing  prices. 

It’s  a  pretty  sorry  spectacle  all 
around — one  that  can  breed  no  good — 
and  yet  the  lesson  may  not  have  been 
learned.  You  simply  cannot  disrupt, 
disturb,  regulate  and  prosecute  without 
paying  dearly  in  the  future.  Many 
minds  are  always  better  than  one. 

P.  S.  In  the  face  of  such  a  situa¬ 
tion,  cannot  recommend  going  out  and 
buying  stock  to  put  on  pasture.  I  have 
seen  a  lot  of  “knot  head”  heifers  and 
stuff  selling  for  this  purpose  this 
spring  that  I  do  not  believe  can  pos¬ 
sibly  bring  first  costs  next  fall.  Buy¬ 
ing  in  the  spring  to  sell  in  the  fall  is 
always  a  risky  business.  This  year  it 
looks  almost  hopeless  to  me. 

—  a.a.  — 

GRANGE  YEAST 
ROLLS  CONTEST  NEWS 

Mrs.  Edna  Black  of  Forestville,  N.  Y., 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  Service  and  Hospitality  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  announced  that  the  State 
Grange  will  again  award  this  year  a 
$3.00  entry  prize  to  each  of  the  53 
County  winners  who  take  part  in  the 
Grange  Yeast  Rolls  Contest  finals  next 
December.  These  entry  prizes,  totalling 
$159.00,  will  be  in  addition  to  the  $100. 
in  cash  which  American  Agriculturist 
will  award  to  State  Contest  winners. 

The  1947  Yeast  Rolls  contest  is  the 
twelfth  annual  baking  competition  to 
be  sponsored  jointly  by  New  York 
State  Grange  and  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  As  in  previous  years,  there  will 


be  a  series  of  three  matches — local, 
county,  and  state.  Starting  this  month, 
Subordinate  Granges  are  holding  their 
local  contests. 

All  New  York  State  Grangers  are 
eligible  to  take  part  in  the  Yeast  Rolls 
Contest.  Score  cards  may  be  secured 
from  chairmen  of  Grange  Service  and 
Hospitality  Committees. 

—  a.a.  — 

USE  MORE  MILK 

( Continued  from  Page  21) 
digestible  form  in  dairy  products. 

Furthermore,  the  following  table 
shows  clearly  that  the  average  diet  of 
Americans  is  deficient  in  calcium  un¬ 
less  milk  is  added: 

THE  DAILY  HUMAN  REQUIREMENTS  OF 
CALCIUM,  (LIME) 

(As  recommended  by  Sherman) 
Individual  Grams  Calcium 

Normal  adult  .1*5 

Children  (up  to  13  years)  1.40 

Pregnant  Mother  1.60 

(Total  includes  daily  requirements  plus 

safety  and  retention  factors). 

THE  AMOUNT  OF  CALCIUM  PRESENT  IN  THE 


ORDINARY  MIXED  DIET  OF  AMERICANS 


Daily  Food  Intake  1 

Grams  Calcium 

Regular  serving  of  meat, 

bread  and  potato 

.158 

1-2  Eggs 

.101 

Regular  serving  of  fruits 

and  vegetables 

.020 

1  QUART  MILK  SUPPLIES 

.288 

1.660 

Total 

1.948 

The  Growing  lli  i  III 

Nutritionists  are  in  pretty  general 
agreement  that  the  growing  child  needs 
up  to  one  quart  of  milk  daily  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  requirements  for  proper  physi¬ 
cal  development  during  his  first  20 
years.  Most  children  have  a  natural 
appetite  for  milk  as  a  beverage,  but  for 
those  who  do  riot  like  it  this  way  a 
little  extra  planning  of  meals  may  be 
necessary.  However,  there  are  many 
ways  of  using  milk  in  meals,  such  as 
white  sauces,  soups,  cream  of  onion 
soup,  corri  soup,  cream  of  peanut  butter 
soup,  potato  soup,  cream  of  spinach 
soup,  cream  of  tomato  soup,  in  making 
bread,  etc. 

Milk  is  our  most  nearly  perfect  food 
and  universally  recommended  by  nu¬ 
tritionists  and  health  authorities.  Dis¬ 
tributors  of  dairy  products  spend  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  promoting  its  more 
extensive  use.  Isn’t  it  likely  that  much 
of  this  effort  will  be  lost  if  and  when 
city  folk  notice  that  those  who  pro¬ 
duce  milk  themselves  as  yet  use  it 
rather  sparingly? 


ADMIRING  "EMMY",  a  candidate  from  the  Northeastern  states  for  the  title  of  "Miss 
Slick  Chick  of  America  for  1947."  From  left  to  right  are:  Robert  Cobb,  Littleton,  Mass., 
Chairman  of  Massachusetts  "Egg  and  I"  Committee;  Harold  Rotzel,  Manager  of  the 
New  England  Poultry  &  Egg  Institute;  Mrs.  Thomas  Musgrave,  Billerica,  Massachusetts, 
owner  of  "Emmy";  Eleanor  Bateman,  Home  Economist  of  N.E.P.&E.I.,  and  Andrew 
Christie,  Kingston,  New  Hampshire,  President  of  N.E.P.&E.I.  "Emmy"  won  for  her 
owner  a  trip  to  Hollywood.  Mrs.  Musgrave  attended  the  premiere  of  "The  Egg  and  *  ' 
co-starring  Claudette  Colbert  and  Fred  MacMurray,  pictured  in  background. 
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GOOD  FOOT  SCRAPER 

The  diagram  shows  my  rugged  foot 
scraper  which  has  square  edges  to 
scrape  the  soles  and  a  brush  at  each 
end  to  clean  the  sides.  It  also  is  well 
shielded  so  there  is  little  chance  of 


any  one  falling  on  it  and  injuring  him¬ 
self.  It  is  made  from  two  lengths  of 
angle  iron  joined  by  two  horseshoes 
set  on  end  and  bolted  into  place.  The 
brushes  are  fastened  to  the  horseshoes 
by  screws  inserted  through  the  en¬ 
larged  nail  holes. — I.  W.  D. 

—  A.A.  — 

CHICKEN  WATERED 

I  took  a  ten  quart  motor  oil  can  and 
washed  it  out  so  all  the  oil  was  all  out. 
Then  I  cut  a  strip  out  of  the  can  about 
4  inches  wide  and  the  whole  length  of 


the  can,  leaving  the  opening  at  the  top 
so  it  would  not  leak.  Then  I  bent  all 
the  sharp  edges  down.  The  chickens 
have  clean  water  all  the  time  because 
they  cannot  get  in  the  trough. — Ver¬ 
non  Skiff,  Moriah,  N.  Y. 

—  a.a.  — 

A  15 -CENT  BUR  GEAR 
ALARM 

Many  times  a  farmer  has  wanted  a 
safe,  cheap  method  of  creating  an 
alarm  in  case  of  animal  invasion  or 
marauders.  The  alarm  described  below 
is  infallible  and  costs  not  over  twenty 
cents.  It  consists  of  a  common  rat  trap 
costing  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents.  Take 
the  trap  ancT  bend  the  cross  wire  back 
so  that  it  will  strike  on  the  bottom  of 


a  pair  of  pliers  and  bend  a  “v”  down¬ 
ward  on  the  wire.  Try  the  trap  a 
couple  of  times,  and  where  the  “v” 
dents  the  wood  of  the  trap  bore  a  hole 
large  enough  to  insert  a  38  cal.  BLANK 
cartridge. 

To  set,  first  tie  a  thread  on  the  trig¬ 
ger  wire  of  the  trap— then  set  it  and 
place  on  the  ground.  With  a  pair  of 
pincers  or  pliers,  gently  drop  the  cart¬ 
ridge  into  the  hole  and  leave  where  set. 

'The  other  end  of  the  thread  may  be 
Ucd  to  some  object  so  that  it  is  two 
or  three  inches  above  the  ground.  Any 
animal  or  person  approaching  the  trap 
will  foul  the  thread  and  the  trap  will 
act,  exploding  the  cartridge.  One  can 
set  two  or  three  traps  at  different 


points  or  even  attach  them  to  doors 
and  windows  for  protection.  They  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again. 

WARNING:  Never  hold  trap  in  hand 
after  loading.  Always  place  on  ground 
and  then  load  and  set.  I’ve  used  them 
around  my  place  with  splendid  results. 
— Geo.  A.  O’Brien,  Newcomerstown, 
Ohio. 

—  a.a _ 

REMOVES  HARD  PUTTY 

Old  putty  can  easily  be  removed 
from  a  sash  when  a  glass  is  broken  by 
applying  a  hot  soldering  iron  or  sim¬ 
ilarly  shaped  iron  to  the  putty  and 
passing  slowly  over  all  that  needs  to 
be  removed.  The  old  putty  will  be 
softened  and  can  be  easily  scraped  off. 
Editor’s  Note:  This  will  work  fine  where 
the  glass  is  of  no  value,  but  it  is  very 
likely  to  break  a  good  glass.  Another 
way  much  used  by  repair  men  is  to  put 
a  little  denatured  alcohol  from  an  oil  can 
along  the  putty  and  set  it  afire. — I.  W.  D. 

—  a.a.  — 

FOR  FENCE  BUILDING 

I  find  this  gadget  very  useful  when 
building  fences  alone.  I  took  2  pieces 
of  %”  iron  pipe  3 y2’  long  and  1  short 
piece  about  2”  longer  than  the  width 
of  a  roll  of  wire.  I  fastened  these  to¬ 


gether  with  2  elbows  after  putting  the 
reel  of  wire  on  the  shorter  piece.  I 
fastened  the  loose  end  of  the  wire  to 
the  fencepost  and  drew  this  along  cart- 
fashion,  letting  the  wire  serve  as  the 
wheel. — Elery  W.  Adair,  North  Strat¬ 
ford,  N.  H.  _ 

DARK  CISTERN  WATER 

The  following  method  is  recommend¬ 
ed  by  water  supply  experts  for  clear¬ 
ing  dirty  and  discolored  cistern  water: 

Dissolve  one-half  pound  soda  ash  in 
one  gallon  of  water.  If  only  washing 
soda  is  available,  dissolve  about  one 
and  one-half  pounds.  Add  one-half 
pint  to  every  30  gallons  of  rain  water. 

Dissolve  one-half  pound  filter  alum 
in  one-half  gallon  of  water.  If  only 
ordinary  alum  is  available,  dissolve  one 
pound.  Add  one-fourth  pint  to  every 
10  gallons  of  rain  water. 

These  two  solutions  added  to  a  col¬ 
ored  cistern  water  will  in  24  hours  re¬ 
move  the  coloring  matter  and  give  a 
clear  water.  A  sediment  will  settle  to 
the  bottom  which  must  be  kept  from 
the  clear  water  above. 

If  the  water  can  be  treated  on  a  large 
scale  in  a  cistern,  dissolve  one  pound 
of  alum  in  a  pail  or  more  of  water  and 
one-half  pound  of  soda  in  another  pail 
of  water  and  add  to  the  cistern.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  stir  up  sediment 
which  settles  to  the  bottom. 

About  the  only  way  to  remove  the 
sediment  after  the  water  has  been 
clarified  is  to  lower  a  pipe  to  the  very 
lowest  part  of  the  bottom,  attach  a 
pump,  and  then  pump  out  several  bar¬ 
rels  from  the  bottom  of  the  cistern. 
An  ordinary  threshing  tank  pump  is  a 
good  outfit  for  doing  this.  In  this  way 
most  of  the  soot  and  slime  can  be  re¬ 
moved,  but  the  cistern  should  be  empti¬ 
ed  and  scrubbed  at  the  first  opportun¬ 
ity.  If  the  overflow  pipe  for  the  cis¬ 
tern  is  brought  down  in  this  way  so  as 
to  take  the  water  from  the  very  bot¬ 
tom  instead  of  the  top,  much  of  the  set¬ 
tling  will  be  removed  in  that  way. 

— I.  W.  D. 
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never! 


They  Dry  Out  Soft 
and  Stay  Soft! 


WOLVERINE 

Horsehide  Hands 

It’s  that  secret,  exclusive  Wolverine  Horse- 
hide  Tanning  Process  that  makes  tough 
horsehide  leather  buckskin-soft — yet  holds  all 
its  natural  strength  and  wear.  At  your  first 
opportunity,  wear  a  pair  and  find  out  for  your¬ 
self  the  big  difference  between  genuine  Wolverine 
Horsehide  Work  Gloves  —  and  other  gloves 
made  of  any  other  leather.  Made  by  the  makers 
of  those  famous  Wolverine  Shell  Horsehide  Work 
Shoes — good  dealers  everywhere  sell  them. 


HORSEHIDE 
WULfBKlWB  WORK  OLOVIS 


ROCKFORD,  MICHIGAN 


Act  Nonv! 

Order  Your  One-Man  Lightweight 

PRECISION 

POWER  CHAIN  SAW 

TODAY 


This  is  the  new  type  “3”  32”  PRECISION 
Straight  Bar  Portable  Chain  Saw,  and 
can  be  used  by  one  or  two  men  for  cross 
cutting  or  felling  any  type  of  wood. 
Four  other  types  of  Precision  Saws  are 
also  manufactured  using  the  same 
motor.  All  attachments  are  inter¬ 
changeable  at  small  extra  cost. 

Over  2000  Precision  Power  Chain  Saws 
now  In  operation  throughout  Canada 
and  the  United  States  all  using  the 
well  known  and  reliable  314  H.P. 
PRECISION  Air  Cooled  2-cycle  Motor. 
Full  particulars  on  request.  Prompt 
delivery. 

PRECISION  PARTS  Limited 

2023-2025  Aylmer  St.,  Montreal 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 

LESS  THAN 

$200® 


EASY  to  TURN  TREES  into 
MONEY,  BELSAW  Models 

in  10  to  24  foot  sawing’  _ 

lengths.  MECHANICAL  FEED, 

accurate  set  works  and  positive 
Makes  lumber,  ties, Use  a 
shingles,  crates,  tractor  or  an 

lath,  stud-  old  auto  en_ 

gine  for  low  cost 
power.  Thousands 
used  for  commercial  saw¬ 
ing.  Pays  for  itself  quickly. 
Send  postcard  today  for  FREE 
booklet.  r’HOW  TO  MAKE  LUMBER”*. 
Catalog  of  WoodworkingEquipment. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO.,  1815TS.  Field  Bldg, 
3  IS  Westport  Rd.,  Kansas  City  2,  Missouri 


ding,  sid¬ 
ing, 


MAGIC  ELECTRIC  WELDER 

HO  volt  AC.DC;  welds,  brazes,  solders,  cuts  all  metals, 
easy  to  use;  full  directions.  Complete  with  power  unit, 
flame  and  metallic  arc  attachments,  carbons,  fluxes, 
rods,  mask.  Only  $19.95.  Used  by  the  Navy.  Splen¬ 
did  for  farm  use.  MAGIC  WELDER  MFG.  CO.. 
241  LA  Canal  St..  New  York  City. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 
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people  like  you— 


—  people  who  are  warm  and 
friendly  and  understanding, 
whose  hearts  fill  with  love  at  the 
memory  of  a  dear  one .  . .  it’s  you 
who  want  most  to  be  sure  that  the 
monument  you  buy  is  right. 

There  is  one  sure  way  to  iden¬ 
tify  a  monument  of  superior  qual¬ 
ity,  design  and  workmanship,  and 
the  dealer  who  sells  them;  look 
for  the  Barre  Guild  Seal  (shown 
above)  etched  on  the  monument 
itself  and  on  display  in  your 
dealer’s  showroom.  This  Seal  and 
the  Certificate  that  goes  with  it, 
are  a  binding  guarantee  of  high¬ 
est  quality  backed  by  an  entire 
industry  in|Barre,  Vermont,  home 
of  famous  Select  Barre  Granite, 
and  "Granite  Center  of  the 
World”. 


$ 

$ 


YOURS  FOR  THE 

Send  today  for  new  booklet  " Monument 
Ideas” —a.  hand-picked  selection  of  inspir¬ 
ing  monument  designs  for  every  occasion 
and  purse.  Barre  Guild,  Desk  AA-I1, 
Barre,  Vermont. 
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By  A.  JAMES  HALL 


A  survey  of  farmers -  opinions  conducted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Foundation  to  keep  consumers  and 
Legislators  informed  of  farmers’  problems  and  their  sug- 


Ijqi  lll  NITROGEN 

A  new  type  of  liquid  nitrogen  (am¬ 
monium  nitrate)  watered  down  to  21% 
nitrogen,  is  available  this  spring  for  di¬ 
rect  application  to  orchards.  So  far  it 
is  said  to  be  working  out  very  satis¬ 
factorily  on  an  experimental  basis  in 
Western  New  York  and  in  the  Hudson 
Valley,  but  many  fruit  growers  with 
whom  I  talked  in  Orleans  County  last 
week  say  they  hesitate  to  use  it. 

As  it  is  something  new,  they  don’t 
know  what  it  wall  do  to  trees  and 
roots  if  it  comes  in  direct  contact  with 
them.  Neither  do  they  know  what  ef¬ 
fect,  if  any,  it  will  have  on  spraying 
equipment  used  to  apply  it.  This  later 
worry  can  be  avoided  by  using  sprink¬ 
ler  cans  but  that  may  involve  too  much 
labor. 

Unfortunately  I  didn’t  meet  a  single 
grower  who  had  made  use  of  the  liquid. 
If  you  have,  would  you  drop  me  a  note 
and  let  me  know  what  you  think  of  it  ? 

UNCERTAIN  ACREAGE 

Orleans  produces  more  tomatoes 
than  any  other  county  in  the  State. 
They  had  a  swell  crop  last  year,  aver¬ 
aging  about  10  tons  to  the  acre  while 
other  counties  wTere  blight-ridden.  This 
is  about  3  tons  higher  than  the  usual 
average. 

Last  year  canners  paid  on  contract, 
$29  a  ton  for  first  grade  and  $19  for 
second — with  most  of  them  running 
first  grade.  This  year  canners  are  of¬ 
fering  $27  and  $17  with  a  few  contracts 
being  signed  at  a  straight  $25.  The 
smaller  growers  say  they  cannot  show 
a  profit  at  these  prices  unless  they 
again  manage  to  average  10  tons  to 
the  acre.  According  to  Skeffington  (see 
page  9)  tomato  prices  generally  have 
been  raised  back  to  last  year’s  level. 

Several  of  the  smaller  growers  told 
me  they  are  going  to  reduce  their  acre¬ 
age  to  a  point  where  potential  profits 
won’t  be  eaten  up  by  labor  costs. 
Others  said  they  won’t  grow  any  at  the 
prices  offered.  It’s  a  cinch  that  the  acre¬ 
age  won’t  be  increased  in  Orleans  this 
year  but  I  don’t  believe  the  reduction 
will  be  much  either  as  most  of  the 
large  growers  will  set  out  at  least  as 
many  as  last  year.  They  are  able  to 
operate  on  a  narrower  margin  of  profit 
than  the  smaller  growers.  I  wonder  if 
this  means  that  the  individual  family- 
farmer  is  going  to  be  crowded  out  of 
the  market,  too?  What  do  you  think? 

MORE  SCARCITIES 

Dry  nitrates  are  as  hard  to  get  in 
Orleans  as  anywhere  and,  according  to 
Norm  Kidder,  assistant  county  agent, 
phosphate  which  is  dribbling  into  the 
county,  is  getting  increasingly  difficult 
to  get  and  the  quantity  may  be  short. 
They  anticipate  an  adequate  supply  of 
arsenate  of  lead  but  the  price  is  so 
high  that  more  growers  than  ever  are 
swinging  over  to  DDT.  This  tendency 
to  use  DDT  is  so  great  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  spraying  schedule  is  based  on 
it  this  year.  They  hope  early  oil  sprays 
will  lick  red  mite  while  still  in  the  egg 
stage. 

Mixed  fertilizers  seem  to  be  gaining 
favor  with  Orleans  fruit  men.  Some  in 
two  or  three  sandy  areas  are  using  it 


because  their  soil  has  a  potash  defi¬ 
ciency.  Some  are  using  it  beeause  they 
can  get  nitrogen  that  way  and  others 
because  they  believe  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  benefit  both  mulch  crops 
and  the  trees. 

There  is  a  limited  variety  of  ana¬ 
lyses  of  mixed  fertilizer  so  a  lot  of 
substitutions  will  be  made.  Tomato 
growers  looking  for  high  acid  4-16-4 
probably  will  have  to  settle  for  4-12-4 
or  5-10-5  and  then  use  supplemental 
phosphate  if  they  can  get  it. 

DOLLAR  GUIDE  POPULAR 

I’ve  been  asking  about  certain  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  American  Agriculturist  to 
see  if  you  folks  read  and  like  them.  I 
checked  on  our  Dollar  Guide  last  week 
and  wasn’t  a  bit  surprised  to  find  that 
everyone  I  called  on  who  is  an  A.  A. 
subscriber  (and  one  man  who  borrows 
his  brother’s  copy)  reads  the  Guide. 
One  man  who  operates  a.  fruit  and 
dairy  farm  near  Waterport  said,  “It  is 
short  and  to  the  point.  I  haven’t  much 
time  for  reading  but  I  can  just  glance 
at  those  short  items  in  the  Dollar  Guide 
and  learn  a  lot  in  a  few  minutes.  It’s 
good  stuff.”  He  said  the  Guide  was  his 
favorite  feature  in  the  paper.  What’s 
yours  ? 

AND  NOW  THE  LADIES 

More  than  one  farmwife  has  taken 
me  to  task  verbally  and  by  letter  for 
confining  my  interviews  to  the  men. 
That's  been  corrected.  I’ve  been  asking 
the  ladies  questions,  too,  and  they’re 
not  confined  to  the  household  section 
either.  I’ve  found  that  farmwives  read 
the  Agriculturist  even  more  thorough¬ 
ly  than  the  men.  Sure  they  like  re¬ 
cipes  and  fashions  but  many  can  tell 
me  things  I  never  knew  about  milking, 
gardening,  calf  rations,  chicken  raising, 
etc. 

As  with  the  men,  some  questions  are 
designed  to  find  out  how  we  can  make 


PRIMARY  LEAF  Copies  of  this 
scab-danger  chart 

SCAB  INFECTION  are  available  to  Or- 
Hours  of  leans  County,  N.  Y. 
Wetting  fruit  growers  at  the 
Required  Farm  Bureau  office. 

It  shows  how  long 
leaves  can  be  wet 
at  various  tempera¬ 
tures  before  scab  in¬ 
fection  starts. 

In  previous  years 
scab  warnings  were 
issued  via  a  tele¬ 
phone  relay  system 
but  due  to  heavy 
use  o  f  multiple- 
party  rural  lines,  it 
wasn't  always  satis¬ 
factory. 

This  year  County 
Agent  Arthur  West 
will  broadcast  scab 
warnings  and  other 
spraying  informa¬ 
tion  from  his  office 
i  n  Albion  every 
morning  over  a  Rochester 
radio  station.  Monroe  Coun¬ 
ty  Assistant  Agent  R.  G. 
Palmer  will  broadcast  sim¬ 
ilar  information  to  Monroe 
growers.  Beth  offices  will 
continue  to  mail  spraying 
information. 


your  farm  magazine  more  helpful  and 
interesting.  Every  suggestion  will  be 
discussed  in  editorial  conferences  and 
I  know  that  many  will  be  acted  upon. 
Do  you  have  any? 

HANG’S  DISEASE 

From  what  I  hear,  Bangs’  Disease  is 
in  a  bigger  percentage  of  herds  in  Or¬ 
leans  than  in  the  big  dairy  counties. 
One  man  advanced  as  a  reason  the  fact 
that  dairying  is  a  minor  activity  there 
as  compai*ed  to  fruit  and  vegetables 
and  for  that  reason  many  do  not  devote 
as  much  time  and  thought  to  their 
herds. 

One  man  who  thought  the  “test  and 
slaughter”  program  was  the  only  offi¬ 
cial  program  in  effect  had  been  admin¬ 
istering  vaccine  to  his  own  cattle  for 
years  before  he  found  that  the  State 
program  provided  free  calfhood  vac¬ 
cination.  Sometimes  it  takes  a  long 
time  for  everyone  to  learn  of  new 
things  in  agriculture — that’s  why  we 
often  use  several  articles  on  one  sub¬ 
ject  on  these  pages  over  the  course  of 
a  year.  For  instance  we’ve  run  many 
articles  on  maple  syrup  every  spring 
for  so  long  that  this  year  we  skipped 
it  and  already  two  people  told  me  they 
have  been  searching  the  pages  this 
spring  for  information  on  making 
maple  syrup  or  sugar. 

DIVIDED  OPINION 

I  asked  Cortland  County  farmers, 
mostly  dairymen,  if  they  believed  farm 
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GRASS  SILAGE  IN  MAINE 

“The  American  Agriculturist  for 
April  5  contained  many  interesting 
statements  relative  to  grass  silage. 
Since  1929,  we  have,  here  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  been  putting  up 
grass  silage.  In  1945  this  had  reached 
421  tons.  Last  year  the  amount  was 
somewhat  less  as  we  were  experiment¬ 
ing  with  a  metal  hay  drier  in  which 
the  chopped  green  grass  was  being 
cured  by  heat.  At  least  40  years  ago 
my  father  was  in  the  habit  of  cutting 
his  second  crop  clover  into  the  silo 
and  immediately  chopping  on  top  of 
that  his  early  sweet  corn  fodder.  This 
second  crop  clover  made  excellent  sil¬ 
age,  although  at  that  time  we  knew 
nothing  about  carotene  and  little  about 
protein  or  dry  matter. 

“From  our  experience,  I  believe 
dairymen  will  be  misled  if  they  think 
the  moisture  content  of  grass  must 
come  within  60  to  68  per  cent.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  we  believe  that  too  low  moisture 
(that  is,  if  the  grass  becomes  too  dry) 
means  a  very  poor  quality  of  silage, 
but  like  Mr.  Stimson’s  experience  ‘the 
necessity  for  wilting  to  a  definite  mois¬ 
ture  content  is  also  ‘bunkum’!’  There 
probably  is  need,  however,  of  some  of 
our  stations  doing  more  research  on 
this  moisture  content,  but  the  absence 
of  definite  information  in  this  respect 
should  not  deter  anyone  from  using 
grass  silage  if  their  conditions  are  such 
as  would  warrant  it.” — Dean  Arthur  L. 
Deering,  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Orono,  Maine. 

$  ❖  A' 

UITY  BOAS  ON  FARMS 

“Help  on  the  farm  now  is  the  num¬ 
ber  one  question,  and  in  order  to  attain 
it  the  farmer  has  a  rather  perplexing 
problem.  In  this,  the  city  boys  are  an 
important  part.  The  young  lads  are 
keenly  imaginative,  and  up  to  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  of  age  the  farm  has 
a  strong  appeal  to  many  of.  them. 

“With  a  little  patience  on  the  farm¬ 
ers’  part  they  can  be  trained  to  do 
things  better  and  quicker  than  boys 
bom  on  the  farm.  They  say  the  older 
farm  worker  has  too  much  rheumatiz 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

As  announced  in  our  last  issue, 
"Kernels,  Screenings  &  Chaff"  will 
appear  in  every  other  issue  tem¬ 
porarily  over  the  name  of  J.  B. 
(John)  Babcock,  Ed's  son.  Ed  is  recov¬ 
ering  from  an  illness.  John,  who  is 
an  excellent  writer,  has  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  running  Sunnygables 
Farm  this  year,  and  "Kernels, 
Screenings  &  Chaff"  will  be  writ¬ 
ten  after  talking  the  problems  over 
with  Ed,  so  the  quality  will  be  fully 
up  to  past  performances. 

In  alternate  issues,  under  the 
title  of  "What  Do  YOU  Think?"  Jim 
Hall  will  report  results  of  personal 
interviews  with  you,  and  in  addition 
there  will  be  many  letters  in  which 
you  say  exactly  what  you  DO  think. 


prices  would  take  a  big  drop.  My  sum¬ 
mary  shows  that  55%  thought  they 
would,  37.5%  said  “no”  and  7.5% 
wouldn’t  guess. 

Of  those  who  said  yes,  40.9%,  said 
the  drop  would  come  the  first  half  of 
’47,  31.8%  said  it  would  be  late  this 
year  and  27.3  said  it  would  come  in 
more  than  a  year. 

In  Orleans  County,  farmers  I’v.e 
talked  to  are  more  optimistic.  About 
85%  say  there  won’t  be  a  big  drop.  I 
hope  they  are  right.  What  do  you 
think  ? 


/4. 


and,  in  many  instances,  the  city  boys 
can  work  all  around  them. 

“Having  had  my  share  of  city  boys 
on  the  farm,  I  can  say  they  do  extra 
well  in  the  summer,  but  in  the  winter 
are  not  so  successful  at  first,  especially 
around  a  dairy. 

“At  present  I  have  around  about  the 
farm  four  boys,  partly  city  bred,  rang¬ 
ing  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  that  I  hope  to  keep  through  the 
coming  summer  and  winter  months, 
and  of  all  of  them  I  can  speak  very 
highly.”-— M.  S.  Joslin,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 

*  #  * 

Dear  Mr.  Hall : 

Yes,  L  too  like  articles  about  the 
smaller  individual  farms,  the  “family- 
size”  ones.  They  give  us  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  “visit”  other  farmers,  see 
what  efficient  methods  they  have  work¬ 
ed  out,  and  to  see  what  their  farms 
look  like. 

Your  neighbor  who  specializes  in 
poultry  and  seed  corn  apparently  has 
ideas  that  parallel  mine.  Many  farmers 
overlook  the  great  value  of  poultry 
manure.  I  believe  it  is  the  answer  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  run-down 
farms  mentioned  in  your  opening  sec¬ 
tion.  While  I’m  no  expert,  and  haven’t 
farmed  long,  I  believe  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  the  average  dairy  farmer 
to  keep  up  his  land  if  he  corffines  him¬ 
self  entirely  to  cattle,  unless  he  buys 
much  more  commercial  fertilizer  than 
many  do.  That  is  where  poultry  come 
in.  Many  farms  that  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  support  enough  cows  to  provide 
a  family  with  a  decent  living,  could 
easily  carry  seven  or  eight  cows  and 
from  500  to  a  thousand  hens.  The 
poultry  manure,  worth  three  times  as 
much  as  cow  manure,  will  work  won¬ 
ders  in  bringing  back  worn  out  pas¬ 
tures  and  hay  lands  to  a  high  state  of 
productivity,  and  the  cows  wall  really 
have  something  to  eat!  The  eggs  are 
a  welcome  by-product! 

Kindly  pass  on  to  Mr.  Fred  W.  Ohm 
the  word  that  I  greatly  enjoyed  his 
well-writteji  description  of  his  visit 
with  the  U.  S.  Navy.— John  Goodfelloub 
Groton,  Vt. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  3,  1947 
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Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


NO  NYLONS 

“Last  fall  I  sent  a  postal  money  order 
to  the  Malden  Company  of  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois,  for  some  nylon  stockings.  I  have 
never  received  them,  although  I  have 
written  to  them  three  times.” 

It  appears  that  the  Malden  Company 
filled  orders  rather  promptly  for  a  time, 
then  got  behind  on  handling  complaints, 
and  we  are  informed  that  several  hun¬ 
dred  complaints  have  never  been  ad¬ 
justed.  Recently  the  company  was  sold 
to  an  individual  who  claims  th-at  the 
condition  of  the  business  was  misrepre¬ 
sented  to  him. 

Several  investigations  of  the  com¬ 
pany  have  been  made  and  complaints 
have  been  made  to  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  and  to  the  U.  S.  District  At¬ 
torney’s  office  in  Chicago.  We  are  told, 
also,  that  there  are  several  law  suits 
filed  against  the  company  by  creditors. 

Any  possibility  of  securing  refunds 
on  unfilled  orders  seems  very  doubtful. 
The  Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau, 
7  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  3, 
Illinois,  is  following  the  situation  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  additional  adjust¬ 
ments,  if  possible,  and  perhaps  prose¬ 
cuting  the  guilty  party  if  it  is  found 
tha.t  fraud  exists. 

—  A. a.  — 

WHAT’S  A  SIGNATURE? 

In  recent  months  the  Service  Bureau 
has  received  an  unusual  number  of  let¬ 
ters  about  non-delivery  of  magazines, 
usually  ordered  through  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  call  at  homes.  There 
seem  to  be  a  number  of  reasons  for 
this: 

First,  the  supply  of  paper  is  scarce 
and  some  publications  seem  to  be  in 
no  hurry  to  start  sending  the  maga¬ 
zines.  In  fact,'  some  of  them  definitely 
state  an  approximate  date  on  which 
the  subscription  will  be  entered.  All 
subscriptions  to  American  Agriculturist 
are  entered  promptly. 

Second,  representatives  of  some  sub¬ 
scription  agencies  are  definitely  care¬ 
less  either  in  getting  the  correct  ad¬ 
dress  or  in  turning  in  their  orders 
promptly. 

Third,  occasionally,  an  agerjt.  througn 
no  fault  of  the  publisher,  is  dishonest. 

In  this  connection,  recipts  given  to 
subscribers  are  frequently  signed  by 
the  agent  so  carelessly  that  the  name 
cannot  be  deciphered.  We  suggest  that 
every  reader  who  subscribes  to  any 
publication  insist  on  a  receipt  signed 
by  a  name  which  can  be  read.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  fix  responsibility 
in  case  there  is  any  difficulty. 

We  would  like  to  add  that  publish¬ 
ers  have  been  very  cooperative  and  we 
have  been  able  to  straighten  out  mis¬ 
understandings  in  practically  all  the 
cases  called  to  our  attention. 

—  a. a.  — 

CATTLE  SIGNS 

It  is  expected  that  uniform  signs  to 
be  erected  at  cattle  crossings  will  be 
available  this  spring  from  the  New 
York  State  Highway  Department. 
These  signs  will  be  erected  on  New 
York  State  farms  by  State  Department 
personnel  on  request  of  dairymen;  and 
when  the  new  signs  are  erected,  oia 
ones  will  be  removed.  The  manufacture 
and  the  putting  up  of  these  signs  are 
a  part  of  the  State  Highway  Depart¬ 
ment’s  program  to  remove  all  unau¬ 
thorized  signs  and  private  notices  from 
lands  adjoining  highways. 

—  a. a.  — 

If  any  subscriber  knows  the  present 
address  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Lallor,  formerly 
of  Bristol,  Connecticut,  the  Service 
Bureau  would  greatly  appreciate  the 
Information. 


Qllatm  n.  y. 


(Eljrrk  $o.. 
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Pag  to 

%  Ctrfcpr  nf-Howard  S,  Snydaiy  Guardian  nf  Thelma  Diamond 
Bernice  Diamond,  Daughters  &  Beneficiaries  of 
n  ,  Hazel  Diamond,  Deceased 
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$  1000.00 
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Claim  Examiner 


'Kcefc  'tyoten  'Policy  Renewed 

NORTH  AMERICAN  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPT.,  16  CANNON  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


Photograph  by  A.  F.  K&ido 


HaZEL  DIAMOND  of  Roseboom,  N.  Y.,  was  instantly  killed  when  this  car  crashed 
in  a  head-on  collision. 


Our  check  for  $1,000.00  went  to  her  two  daughters. 


No  More  Hand  Pitching  of  Silage! 


The  LEACH  SILO  UNLOADER 

is  now  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc. 
This  machine  takes  over  one  of  the 
dairyman’s  toughest  jobs  .  .  .  elimi¬ 
nates  hand  pitching  of  silage.  Just 
push  a  button  —  and  down  comes 
your  silage!  The  Leach  unloader 
saves  time,  work,  money  and  silage. 
Craine  representatives  can  answer 
your  questions  about  installation, 
operation  and  cost.  Write  Craine, 
Inc.  for  information. 

Need  a  NEW  Silo?.  .  . 

Craine,  with  a  variety  of  wood  and 
masonry  silos,  will  still  serve  you 
best!  Write  us  your  silo  needs  now. 

Crain®,  Inc.,  517  Pine  $t„,  Norwich,  N.Y, 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  o  single 
issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  send  your 
old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  10  No.  Cherry  St..  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  N.  Y. 


DON’T  LET 
SORE 

SHOULDERS 
:OLLAR  GALL 


slow  up  your  plowing 

•  Rub  Abxorbina  in  wall  as  soon  as  swell¬ 
ing  or  irritation  is  noticed.  Apply 
Absorbine  each  day  before  and  after  the 
horse  is  worked.  Be  sure  that  the  collar 
is  not  torn  or  lumpy,  as  this  will  con¬ 
tinue  irritation. 

Absorbine  spr-ds  the  blood  flow 
througn  the  injured  parts — helps  open 
up  small  blood  vessels,  clogged  by  collar 
pressure,  thus  relieving  soreness.  Swell¬ 
ing  usually  goes  down  v  ithin  a  few  hours 
if  Absorbine  is  applied  iis  soon  as  injury 
occurs.  It  is  most  helpful  in  checking 
fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall  and  curb. 
$2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


« 


The  League  is  Fighting  to  Keep  My  Grand - 

1  •!  J  Ty  Says  L.  D.  Thomas  of  Cortland  County,  a 

CilllClTSTl  OTl  the  Jr  CITm  Dairymen’s  League  Member  for  Thirty  Years. 


«*|r  am  behind  the  League’s  fight  for  a  fair  milk  price  be- 
JL  cause  I  want  my  grandchildren  to  follow  in  my  foot¬ 
steps,”  says  Mr.  Thomas.  “Back  in  1807  my  great-great 
grandfather  settled  the  farm  on  which  I  have  lived  all  of 
my  life.  My  sons  have  worked  it  with  me.  I  would  like  to 
see  my  grandchildren  continue  to  farm  here.  But  you  can't 
expect  them  to  want  to  become  dairy  farmers  when  the 
milk  price  is  below  the  cost  of  production.” 

“A  dairy  farmer  has  a  huge  investment  in  his  farm. 
Operating  costs  are  high,  and  going  higher.  Feed  and  ma¬ 
chinery  and  labor  are  all  up  in  cost.  The  milk  price  has  to 
cover  all  of  those  costs  and  then  pay  the  farmer’s  wages. 
We  have  been  taking  cuts  in  the  price  of  milk  while  other 
groups  asked  for  and  received  increased  wages.  The  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  members  know  that  if  this  trend  continues 


there  won’t  be  enough  farmers  left  to  produce  enough  milk 
to  supply  the  consumers  in  this  milk  shed.  This  year  there 
are  two  thousand  fewer  farmers  producing  milk  in  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed  than  there  were  last  year.” 

“Unless  the  milk  prices  are  adjusted  so  dairy  farmers 
receive  a  price  that  will  cover  the  cost  of  production  and 
allow  them  a  fair  wage  for  their  labors,  I  can’t  expect  my 
grandchildren  to  continue  to  work  the  farm  my  ancestors 
and  I  have  operated  for  the  last  140  years.  So  when  the 
League  is  fighting  for  a  fair  milk  price  they  are  fighting  for 
the  future  of  dairy  farming — the  League  is  fighting  to 
keep  my  grandchildren  on  the  farm.” 

4 

Mr.  L.  D.  Thomas  with  his  granddaughter,  Judith  Ann  and  his  grands©#* 
Stuart. 
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TO 


the  position  of  the  legislative  commission 

on  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAT  I!  CONTROVERSY 


Senator  0<uz<zc  S.  TftctchM 

Chairman  of  the  Temporary  Commission  to  Make  a 
Comprehensive  Study  of  the  New  York  State  Fair 


Editor’s  Note :  In  our  April  19  issue  we  printed 
on  Page  1  an  article  giving  some  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy  in  New 
York  State,  particularly  in  Syracuse,  as  to 
whether  the  State  Fair  should  be  moved  from  its 
present  site.  The  following  article  should  be  read 
in  conjunction  with  the  one  that  appeared  in  the 
April  19  issue.  American  Agriculturist  has  just 
one  object  in  presenting  both  of  these  articles, 
and  that  is  to  give  the  citizens  the  facts. 

HY  THERE  should  be  any  misunder¬ 
standing  about  the  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  New  York  State 
Fair  Commission  is  puzzling  to  me  in  view 
of  the  wide  publicity  given  to  our  report  to 
the  Legislature.  Not  only  does  there  seem  to 
be  misunderstanding,  but  most  certainly  there 
are  those  who  hold  opinions  which  differ  from 
those  arrived  at  by  the  temporary  commis¬ 
sion  after  nearly  one  year  of  investigation, 
study  and  thought.  All  of  which  is  as  it  should 
be,  for  this  is  a  free  country  and  freedom  of 
thought  is  important. 

Farthest  from  my  mind  as  I  attempt  to 
clear  up  this  misunderstanding  is  any  idea 
of  being  apologetic  or  defending  our  position. 
I  simply  want  people  who  are  concerned 
about  the  future  of  the  State  Fair  to  know 
the  facts.  The  facts  then  will  speak  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Our  Conclusions 

Members  of  the  commission  arrived  at  the 
decision  that  the  present  State  Fair  grounds 
are  inadequate.  We  are  unanimous  in  that 
decision  as  in  these:  that  the  grounds  permit 
very  little  room  for  expansion;  that  the  high¬ 
way  approaches  to  the  Fair  constitute  an  ab¬ 
solute  bottleneck;  that  the  grounds  are  com¬ 
pletely  hemmed  in  by  other  and  completely 
diversified  interests;  and  that  there  continues 
to  be  a  menace  in  the  waste  beds  which  now 
extend  along  two  sides  of  the  fairground. 

I  quote  from  the  commission’s  report: 

“The  commission,  after  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  results  of  its  own  investigations 
and  of  the  reports  submitted  to  it,  has 
reached  the  following  basic  conclusions: 


“A — An  appropriate  type  of  State  Fair  or 
Exposition  should  be  re-established. 

“B— A  new  location  is  required,  and  the 
commission  recommends  a  site  at  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Air  Base. 

“C — The  State  Fair  or  Exposition  of  the 
future  should  be  broadly  representative  of 
the  economic  life  of  the  State.” 

When  the  commission  was  created  by  act 
of  the  1946  Legislature,  it  was  directed  speci¬ 
fically  to  “make  a  report  to  the  Governor  and 


4»OVERNOK  DEWEY’S 
RECOMMENDATION 

UnpHE  NEW  YORK  State  Fair  has  been 

J-  sacrificed  for  four  years  to  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  war  effort.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  ade¬ 
quate  compensation  for  damages,  the  cost 
of  restoring  the  fairgrounds  and  buildings 
and  racetrack  to  usable  condition  will  en¬ 
tail  heavy  expense.  However,  it  is  essential 
that  the  State  Fair  be  re-established  in 
Onondaga  County  and  on  a  broader  basis 
than  ever  before. 

“New  York  remains  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  agricultural  states,  but  since  the 
State  Fair  came  into  existence  in  the  last 
century,  our  State’s  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  activities  also  have  grown  enorm¬ 
ously.  They  deserve  comparable  recogni¬ 
tion  with  agriculture  in  an  exposition  truly 
representative  of  our  entire  productive  life. 
New  York’s  great  railroad  systems,  its  air 
lines  and  its  super-highways  also  have 
earned  the  right  to  share  in  the  State  Fair 
of  the  future. 

“Many  features  of  the  Fair  of  tomorrow 
hold  year-around  interest  for  visitors.  Re¬ 
creation  is  only  one  of  those  features;  new 
means  of  education  is  another.  I  therefore 
recommend  creation  of  a  temporary  com¬ 
mission  to  study  and  canvass  this  subject, 
to  investigate  all  possible  sites  for  the  Fair 
in  the  County  of  Onondaga,  and  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  an  all-inclusive  exposition.” 

From  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey's  agricultural 
message  to  the  Legislature  on  March  12,  1946. 


the  Legislature  on  or  before  February  15, 
1947.”  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  a  com¬ 
mission  given  such  instructions  is  obligated 
to  withhold  report  of  its  findings  until  such 
time  as  the  commission  gives  its  report.  The 
State  Fair  commission  submitted  its  report 
to  the  Legislature  on  February  12,  1947,  and 
simultaneously  the  full  report  was  given  to 
the  press  and  radio.  Printed  copies  of  our  re¬ 
port  are  being  prepared  and  should  be  ready 
for  distribution  by  the  time  you  get  this. 

Should  He  Near  Syracuse 

No  question  counter  to  re-establishment  of 
the  fair  in  Onondaga  County  has  entered  our 
thinking.  Governor  Dewey,  in  his  agricultural 
message  to  the  legislative  bodies  on  March 
12,  1946,  stated  this  very  clearly  and  concise¬ 
ly  and  expressed  himself  as  favoring  an  ex¬ 
position  truly  representative  of  our  agricul¬ 
ture,  our  commerce  and  our  industry.  We 
share  his  opinion. 

Early  in  our  deliberations  we  probed  the 
adequacy  of  the  existing  fairgrounds  for  an 
exposition  of  the  type  contemplated.  It  was 
immediately  evident  that  there  was  no  pos¬ 
sible  way  to  stretch  them  to  meet  even  the 
elementary  needs  of  the  fair  of  tomorrow 
without  overcoming  nearly  insurmountable 
obstacles.  Mountains  of  Solvay  Process  waste 
stand  on  the  shore  of  Onondaga  Lake  be¬ 
tween  the  fairgrounds  and  the  lake.  True,  by 
some  nearly  superhuman  effort,  those  moun¬ 
tains  might  be  moved.  Then  it  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  acquire  houses  and  business  estab¬ 
lishments  now  standing  on  private  property 
and  demolish  them.  Even  then,  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  which 
passes  the  present  main  entrance  would  still 
remain  and  no  magic  wand  is  going  to  ex¬ 
terminate  it. 

More  Room  Needed 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  however,  I  shall 
assume  for  the  moment  that  the  fairgrounds 
could  be  moved  right  up  to  the  water’s  edge, 
with  the  railroad  having  disappeared  and  the 
highway  relocated  along  the  shore.  After  ter¬ 
rific  cost  what  would  we  have  gained  other 
than  improvement  in  appearance  of  the 
shoreline  principally  for  the  enjoyment  of 
Syracusans  and  their  suburban  neighbors? 
Certainly,  the  fair  we  have  in  mind  requires 
more  room  than  that.  I  shall  barely  mention 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad’s  main  line 
on  the  other  side  of  the  grounds,  a  steel  mill, 
allied  industries  and  a  highway  on  a  third 
side,  and  a  swamp  ( Continued  on  page  22) 


Feed  Supplies  and 

Feed  Prices 

A  Report  to  G.L.F.  Patrons 


The  Outlook  Northeastern  farmers  went  into  last 

winter’s  feeding  period  with  the  sup- 
Last  rail  ply  0f  feed  grains  in  the  Nation  the 

greatest  on  record.  Production  of  the  principal  grains 
in  1946  was  seven  and  a  half  million  tons  above  the 
previous  top  total  set  in  1942.  And  there  were  fewer 
animals  to  feed.  On  January  1,  the  livestock  population 
was  6  per  cent  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  and  nearly  20 
per  cent  less  than  the  war  time  peak  reached  in  1944. 

Grain  was  selling  in  an  open  market  where  farmers 
could  bid  for  the -grains  they  needed.  The  government 
had  been  purchasing  grain  for  foreign  relief  and  that 
was  expected  to  continue  at  about  the  same  rate  as 
during  the  previous  year.  The  outlook,  generally  shared 
by  agricultural  economists  in  the  colleges  as  well  as  the 
leaders  in  the  feed  industry,  was  for  a  steady  price  de¬ 
cline  in  the  grain  markets  until  it  would  be  possible  to 
tell  what  the  1947  harvest  would  yield. 

What  no  one  took  into  account  was  the  importance  of 
government  purchases  of  grains  during  the  period  when 
transportation  was  most  difficult  to  get.  The  effect  of 
taking  the  government’s  purchases  of  grains  out  of  the 
markets  concurrent  with  a  box  car  shortage  was  far 
under-estimated . 


The  Bull 


Few  people  recognized  how  sensi- 
.  tive  was  the  balance  between  the 
Market  Begins  supply  of  grain  until  early  in 
February.  Two  announcements,  one  by  Mr.  Hoover, 
the  second  by  Mr.  Truman,  startled  the  nation  into  the 
realization  that  this  country  was  going  to  attempt  to 
stop  the  spread  of  Communism  through  the  use  of 
money  supplied  by  this  country  to  purchase  feed  sup¬ 
plies  and  other  commodities  in  competition  with 
American  farmers. 


Following  the  from  February  1  to  April  1,  dairy 
&  feed  prices  rose  an  average  of  17 

Market  per  cent.  All  of  this  was  an  increase 

in  the  cost  of  raw  materials.  Handling  charges  have  not 
been  increased;  in  fact  they  are  lower  than  a  year  ago. 


During  this  greatly  fluctuating  grain  market,  G.L.F. 
has  kept  a  free  flow  of  quality  grains  and  ingredients  to 
patrons.  Flexible  formulas  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
best  buys  in  the  market.  Prices  have  followed  market 
changes  up  or  down  as  closely  as  possible. 


Sunni ies  On  April  1  the  combined  stocks  of  corn, 
ouppi  ca  Qatg  and  barley  in  au  positions  in  this 

Today  country  were  16  per  cent  larger  than  a 
year  earlier,  and  about  the  same  as  average.  Farm 


stocks  per  grain  consuming  animal  unit  were  about  one- 
fourth  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  second  largest 
on  record.  There  are  fewer  animals  to  eat  this  grain. 

The  outlook  is  for  another  tremendous  wheat  crop. 
Late  spring  in  the  oat  growing  territory  of  the  middle 
West  will  probably  result  in  some  oat  acreage  going  into 
corn.  This  points  to  a  corn  acreage  about  equal  to  that 
of  last  year.  However,  the  production  of  feed  grains 
still  depends  very  largely  on  the  weather  between  now 
and  harvest  time. 

Some  Factors  ;rhe  hos-corn  ratio  is  favorable  for 

hog  production,  and  about  6  per 
To  Consider  cent  more  sows  will  farrow  this 
spring  than  last  spring.  The  milk-feed  price  ratio  is  less 
favorable  than  it  was  during  the  winter.  Fewer  chickens 
are  expected  to  be  raised  this  year. 

Transportation  has  eased  some  but  is  still  a  limiting 
factor. 

The  government  has  yet  to  purchase  30-million 
bushels  of  corn  to  fulfill  this  year’s  program  as  an¬ 
nounced.  If  the  government’s  purchase  program  is  con¬ 
tinued,  the  government  will  have  to  outbid  the  hog 
producer  for  corn,  and  the  movement  of  corn  to  market 
will  be  unusually  large. 

Since  April  1  there  have  been  some  ups  and  downs  in 
the  grain  markets,  but  feed  prices  seem  to  be  on  a 
gradually  downward  sloping  plateau.  Despite  the 
present  high  commodity  price  level,  which  naturally 
reflects  higher  support  prices,  grain  markets  can  still 
take  a  considerable  drop  before  reaching  support  levels. 

'Where  Do  We  At  present,  the  two  big  factors 

upon  which  grain  prices  hinge 

Go  From  Herer  are: 

(1)  The  weather,  which  to  a  large  extent  determines 
what  the  size  of  this  year’s  grain  crops  will  be;  (2)  The 
government’s  export  program,  which  of  course  can  be 
changed  over  night. 

The  outcome  of  either  factor  is  unpredictable. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  following  suggestions 
seem  conservative  and  practical: 

1.  Sell  inefficient  producers  on  today’s  favorable 
meat  market. 

2.  Feed  the  good  cows  well  this  summer  so  they  will  ■ 
be  ready  to  produce  next  fall  and  winter  when  con¬ 
ditions  may  be  more  favorable. 

3.  Save  all  the  purchased  feed  you  can  by  making 
full  use  of  hay  and  pasture. 

4.  Continue  plans  for  full  home  grown  feed  produc¬ 
tion,  especially  hay  and  pasture  on  your  own  farm. 


i 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.  —  The  cooperative  owned  and  controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  northern  Pennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  y. 
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Better  Market  Facilities 
for  Northeastern 
Farm  Produce 

FOR  YEARS  there  has  been  talk 
about  the  necessity  of  better  food 
markets  for  the  Metropolitan  area.  One 
of  big  points  of  the  discussion  has 
been  whether  to  improve  the  Washing¬ 
ton  market  in  New  York  City  or  build 
an  entirely  new  market  to  take  its 
place. 

New  York  City  receives  a  carload 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  every  minute 
of  the  daylight  time  of  every  working 
day  in  the  year,  and  76%  of  this  goes 
through  the  Washington  market  on  the 
Hudson  River  in  downtown  New  York. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  inadequate 
facilities  in  this  market  have  cost  the 
public  ‘85  million  dollars  in  increased 
food  costs  in  ttye  past  10  years. 

Recently,  the  Northeastern  Vegetable 
and  Potato  Council  set  up  a  National 
Market  Facilities  Committee  for  the 
Port  of  New  York.  This  Committee 
has  decided  that  the  New  York  Market 
project  should  be  taken  over  by  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority.  This 
Authority  was  organized  25  years  ago 
for  the  purpose  of  building  terminals 
or  other  projects  in  the  Port  of  New 
York  area,  which  is  designated  as  cov¬ 
ering  all  the  territory  within  a  25-mile 
radius  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  It  is 
an  inter-state  legal  entity  authorized 
by  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jei- 
sey  and  Congress  to  develop  public 
facilities. 

Fanners  To  Advise 

It  is  stated  that  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  will  take  over  the  de- 
velqpment  of  the  market  if  New  York 
City’s  Mayor  requests  it  and,  further¬ 
more,  that  the  Authority  will  accept  the 
National  Market  Facilities  Committee 
as  a  permanent  advisory  council.  This 
would  be  fine,  as  it  would  give  farmers 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  point 
of  view  and  to  make  their  wishes 
known. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  improving  the  New  York  City 
produce  market.  The  market  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  land  that  is  assessed  at  $20 
per  square  foot.  The  streets  are  nar¬ 
row,  which  causes  congestion  and  in¬ 
creases  costs.  It  is  stated  that  the 
expense  of  handling  a  carload  of  pro¬ 
duce  from  the  unloading  point  on  the 
Washington  Market  to  Metropolitan 
retail  outlets  is  so  high  that  it  costs 
123  million  dollars  to  distribute  162 
million  dollars  worth  of  produce  in 
New  York  City.  Perhaps  through  the 
plan  outlined  above  some  real  action 
will  be  taken  to  solve  this  problem. 

Upstate  Markets 
Functioning 

Upstate  markets  are  also  important. 
We  recently  asked  Harry  E.  Crouch  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  for  some  information,  and 
the  following  is  based  on  what  he  told 
us. 

The  Capital  District  Food  Terminal 
in  Menands  between  Albany  and  Troy 
has  paid  a  3  per  cent  dividend  on  its 
preferred  stock  for  two  years.  There 
are  more  demands  for  additional  facili- 
'cs  than  the  market  can  supply  and 
e  trances  of  the  market  are  now  on 
a  sound  basis. 

The  Central  New  York  Regional 
-  arket  Authority  at  Syracuse  is  op¬ 
erating  in  the  “black”.  The  Authority 
agreed  to  build  and  operate  sec¬ 
ondary  markets  at  Auburn  and  Utica, 

,  U  Construction  has  been  delayed  due 
to  high  building  costs.  ' 

1  I  he  Niagara  Frontier  Regional  Mar- 
fi  n  a*r  has  worked  out  success- 

, 1 1  -T  The  farmers’  section  of  this  mar- 
l'y  ^  been  operated  by  the  Niagara 
ontier  Growers  Cooperative  Associa- 

( Continued  on  Page  24) 


You  cant  Plow 
with  Promises 
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Lugs  on  both  sides 
of  tread  are  uni¬ 
form  in  length 
and  position 
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Sure-Grip — T.M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


t’s  natural  for  tractor  tire  build¬ 
ers  to  promise  you  more  of  every¬ 
thing  from  their  tires. 

But  promises  won’t  plow  your  fur¬ 
rows  any  faster.  A  belter  pulling 
tread  will.  So  forget  the  promises 
and  study  the  tread.  It  tells  you 
what  the  tire  can  do. 

The  Goodyear  Sure-Grip  pictured 
here  has  a  tread  with  unconnected 
lug  bars  —  o-p-e-n  at  the  center. 
Each  lug  is  a  separate  traction 
cleat  with  its  own  bite  edge  where 
it  counts  most  —  in  the  traction 
zone. 

As  this  tire  rolls,  each  lug  cuts 
through  stubble  and  digs  in  fully 
without  tearing  the  soil  loose.  It 
grips  and  pulls  better  than  tires 
with  connected  lugs,  as  scientific 
tests  and  years  of  farm  experience 
have  proved. 

J  he  Goodyear  tread  design  is  in 
true  balance;  all  lugs  are  uniform 
in  length,  spacing  and  position  on 
both  sides  of  the  tread.  FOUR 
matched  lugs  arc  always  pulling 
in  the  ground.  You  have  no  “blind 
spots”  to  cause  slip  and  excess 
wear;  no  uneven  contact  any¬ 
where  to  cause  jerks  in  the  field 
or  rough  riding  on  roads. 

You’ll  he  working  with  your  new 
tractor  tires  a  long  time.  So  he 
sure  you  pick  the  best  ones  when 
replacing  worn  tires  or  ordering 
your  new  tractor.  Forget  the  prom¬ 
ises,  study  the  tread  —  and  let 
common  sense  guide  you. 


Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 
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GOOD  II A V  (  HOP  Ii V  THE:  MAKING 

HERE  is  no  need  to  tell  farmers  that  this  has 
been  the  worst  spring  in  many  years  in  which 
to  get  work  done.  In  the  Northeast,  oats  are  us¬ 
ually  sown  in  April.  Very  few  of  them  were  this 
year  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  May.  In  an¬ 
other  week  or  ten  days  it  will  be  corn  and  potato 
planting  time  on  most  farms.  At  this  writing,  it 
still  is  raining  heavily  every  day,  and  the  ground 
is  soaked  with  water. 

That  is  the  bad  side.  The  good  side  is  that  the 
Northeast  is  a  land  of  grass  and  there  is  every 
promise  now  of  another  fine  hay  crop  and  good 
pastures  this  year.  I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw 
meadows  or  pastures  looking  better  at  this  time 

of  year.  • 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  more  and  more  farm¬ 
ers  have  done  something  about  improving  their 
pastures  and  growing  better  quality  hay,  and  the 
results  are  certainly  showing  up.  Stretching  from 
my  house  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  are 
the  meadows  which  in  the  last  two  or  three  years 
I  have  seeded  largely  with  Ladino.  They  are  inches 
deep  with  dark  green,  luscious  feed  and  I  get  a 
lift  of  the  spirit  every  time  I  look  at  them. 

Someone  has  said  that  grass  is  Nature’s  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sin.  It  is  eternal.  Little  man  scars  the 
earth  with  wars  and  destroys  the  grass,  but  soon  the 
great  green  quilt  again  covers  the  earth. 

LATE  GARDENS 
ARE  GOOD  GARDENS 

ALONG  with  farmers,  gardeners  are  worried 
about  the  difficulty'  of  getting  anything  into  the 
ground  because  of  the  late  spring.  But  there  is 
one  sure  thing  about  gardening:  Except  for  a  few 
vegetables  like  peas,  a  late  planted  garden  is  just 
as  good  as  an  early  planted  one,  and  sometimes 
better.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  put  two  gardens  along¬ 
side  each  other  in  July,  one  planted  early  and  the 
other  late,  and  you’ll  be  able  to  see  very  little 
difference. 

There  is  plenty  of  time  to  plant  a  good  garden 
yet,  and  I  urge  you  with  all  the  emphasis  at  my 
command  to  do  so.  Food  is  high  in  price  and  poor 
in  quality  after  it  goes  through  all  the  markets. 
Farmers  can  “eat  at  the  first  table”  if  they  will, 
and  a  good  garden  is  one  of  the  chief  ways  -  of 
doing  so. 

HOMB  THE  WOODCHUCKS 

EXT  to  deer,  woodchucks  probably  cause  the 
most  damage  in  eating  valuable  forage,  destroy¬ 
ing  vegetables,  and  in  digging  dangerous  holes  in 
meadows. 

If  you  don’t  make  war  on  woodchucks  constantly, 
their  numbers  increase  Rapidly.  This  is  the  time 
to  do  something  about  it.  Most  of  them  throw  out 
fresh  dirt  from  their  burrows  at  this  time  of  year, 
so  that  you  can  tell  where  they  are.  Their  bur¬ 
rows  are  clearly  visible  before  the  grass  gets  too 
high. 

The  best  weapon  against  woodchucks  is  wood¬ 
chuck  bombs,  which  you  can  get  from  your  farm 
supply  dealer  or  from  your  county  agricultural 
agent  with  directions  for  use.  Every  woodchuck 
hole  on  the  farm  should  be  bombed. 

SHOULD  A  POULTRYMAN 
GROW  CORN? 

A  LETTER  on  my  desk  asks  if  we  think  it  worth¬ 
while  for  a  poultryman  to  try  to  grow  part  of 
his  own  corn.  Of  course,  no  one  can  give  a  practi¬ 
cal  answer  to  such  a  question  without  knowing  all 
of  the  poultryman’s  conditions.  What  might  be 
good  practice  for  one  man  would  not  be  for  another. 

In  general,  however,  if  a  man  has  the  ground 
and  can  possibly  find  the  extra  labor,  I  think  corn 
for  grain  on  most  Northeastern  poultry  farms  would 
be  a  paying  proposition.  It  is  different  now  than 
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it  used  to  be,  for  one  reason  because  of  hybrid  corn 
varieties  which  produce  better  yields.  Poultry  ma¬ 
nure,  of  course,  is  excellent  for  corn,  and  it  doesn’t 
take  much  homegrown  grain  to  go  a  long  way  in 
offsetting  the  high  price  of  purchased  feeds. 

IT  PAID 

F  your  plowed  land  is  on  a  side  hill  or  even  a 
moderate  grade,  contour  plowing  will  pay  big 
dividends.  The  Prairie  Farmer  reports  the  case  of 
a  farmer  who  got  a  total  of  450  bushels  more  corn 
in  1946  because  of  contouring.  This  practice  added 
10  more  bushels  per  acre  on  his  45-acre  piece  than 
the  yield  on  other  cornfields  nearby  which  were  not 
contoured. 

TOO  MANY  DEER 

WAS  much  interested,  and  I  am  sure  many  of 
you  will  be  also,  in  what  John  Babcock  says  in 
this  issue  about  pasturing  deer  at  Sunnygables. 
We  have  a  herd  of  at  least  10  deer  on  my  farm. 

I  don’t  dare  plant  a  crop  that  deer  can  destroy 
anywhere  ©n  the  upper  fields  of  the  farm,  and  I 
might  just  as  well  support  a  fair-sized  herd  of  cattle 
on  my  Ladino  meadows  as  to  pasture  that  herd  of 
deer.  They  are  very  destructive. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  there  isn’t  much  that  a 
farmer  can  do  about  it,  because  the  game  laws  are 
all  in  favor  of  the  deer.  To  be  sure,  you  can  shoot 
a  deer,  but  then  you  have  to  have  an  argument 
with  the  game  warden  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was 
necessary,  and  you  have  to  notify  him  so  that  he 
can  come  and  carry  off  the  deer. 

Farmers  and  their  organizations  should  take  some 
action  to  get  the  conservation  law  amended  to  give 
farmers  a  break  in  controlling  the  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  destructive  wild  game. 

REST  COUNTRY  ON  EARTH 

NE  DAY  last  summer  I  was  returning  from 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  over  the  beautiful 
Berkshire  mountains  with  an  ex-GI  who  in  the  course 
of  his  soldiering  had  seen  many  different  countries. 
I  asked  him  if  any  of  them  compared  with  America 
and  I  shall  never  forget  his  answer.  He  said: 

“My  answer  to  that  is  that  I  would  like  to  see 
everyone  who  is  complaining  about  America  and 
her  institutions  transported  to  the  country  he  thinks 
is  better  than  ours.  He’d  soon  change  his  mind 
and  want  to  come  back — but  I  wouldn’t  let  him.” 

MAYBE  A  LESSON  HERE 

RGANIZED  labor  and  industry  spend  annually 
over  500  millions,  or  a  half  billion  dollars,  to  ad¬ 
vance  their  interests. 

Organized  farmers  in  all  of  the  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  spend  less  than  25  million  dollars,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  l/20th  of  what  organized  labor  and  in¬ 
dustry  spend. 

Is  there  any  lesson  in  those  figures?  If  you  don’t 
think  so  now,  wait  until  food  prices  begin  to  slide 
downward,  while  the  cost  of  labor  and  of  every¬ 
thing  else  that  the  farmer  buys  stays  up! 

”SHUN  SECURITY, 

TAKE  CHANCES” 

N  HIS  address  to  Cornell  graduates  at  mid-year 
Commencement,  February  12,  President  Day 
warned  them  not  to  look  upon  security  as  their 
goal  in  life. 

“More  and  more  people,”  he  said,  “seem  to  think 
that  security  has  a  high  value;  that  with  security 
most  of  our  problems  will  be  solved.  I  tell  you  that 
individual  and  social  desblation  lies  along  that  line. 
This  country  was  not  originally  settled  nor  was  it 


subsequently  made  strong  by  people  who  were  look¬ 
ing  for  security  .  .  .  Let  us  all  face  facts.  There 
are  real  perils  in  security  itself.  No  one  can  pos¬ 
sibly  achieve  the  kind  of  contentment  that  all  should 
enjoy  in  the  later  years  of  life  who  has  not  taken 
chances  all  along  the  way. 

“If  you  young  people  are  going  to  live  life  so 
that  it  will  really  pay  out,  you  will  have  to  live  it 
with  courage,  in  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  at 
times  at  your  peril.” 

COOPERATION  PAID 

F  YOU  don’t  read  anything  else  in  the  issue 
this  time  be  sure  to  read  Jim  Hall’s  “What  Do 
You  Think?”  column  and  what  he  says  about  the 
results  the  tomato  growers  in  Orleans  County  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  few  days  after  they  organized  in  an 
informal  association. 

ARE  FIRST  CALF  HEIFERS 
ANY  GOOD? 

HERE  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  among 
dairymen  that  first  calf  heifers  are  not  worth 
the  raising.  On  the  other  hand,  many  good  fanner 
breeders  feel  that  first  calf  heifers  are  just  as  likely 
to  make  good  cows  as  will  other  calves,  providing 
they  come  from  a  good  line  of  breeding  and  are 
good  individuals. 

What  is  your  opinion,  based  on  your  own  experi¬ 
ence?  We  will  pay  $1.00  for  each  good  short  letter 
on  the  subject  that  we  can  find  room  to  publish. 
Address  letters  to  American  Agriculturist,  Depart¬ 
ment  H,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  FARMS  ARE 
REGIMENTED 

HE  socialistic  government  of  England  has  just 
announced  a  new  policy  of  almost  complete  regi¬ 
mentation  of  British  agriculture.  The  government 
bureaucrats  tell  the  English  farmer  what  he  can  and 
can  not  do  down  to  almost  the  last  detail  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  if  he  fails  to  do  it  the  government 
takes  over  the  farm. 

Every  time  that  American  farmers  or  their  or¬ 
ganizations  ask  Washington  for  any  form  of  crop 
control  or  price  fixing,  they  are  approaching  defi¬ 
nitely  nearer  to  complete  loss  of  their  liberty  and 
independence  in  the  management  of  their  own 
business. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

MY  brother  Albert  thinks  my  old  chestnut  tree 
is  dying  of  dry  rot,  so  he  sends  me  this  one: 
An  old  fellow  went  into  a  restaurant  and  ordered 
a  steak  dinner.  After  the  waiter  had  served  him, 
he  just  sat  and  looked  at  it  without  eating.  This 
was  too  much  for  a  man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  so  he  finally  said: 

“Pardon  me,  my  friend.  That  steak  looks  good 
to  me.  May  I  ask  why  you  aren’t  eating  it?” 

The  old  fellow  explained  that  he  had  left  his  false 
teeth  at  home  and  was  unable  to  eat  the  steak, 
whereupon  the  other  man  said: 

“Maybe  I  can  help  you.” 

He  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  set  of  false  teeth, 
saying  “Try  these.”  The  old  man  tried  them,  but 
took  them  out  again  saying  they  were  too  tight, 
and  he  would  just  have  to  go  home.  But  the  other 
man  said: 

“Wait  a  minute.” 

Whereupon  he  pulled  another  set  of  teeth  from 
another  pocket,  but  these  proved  to  be  too  loose. 
He  then  came  up  with  yet  another  set  of  teeth 
which  proved  to  be  a  fine  fit,  and  the  old  man  en¬ 
joyed  his  dinner  immensely.  When  he  had  finished, 
he  returned  the  teeth  to  the  other  man,  remarking 
that  it  was  a  lucky  thing  for  him  that  he  happened 
to  have  a  dentist  for  a  table  mate.  To  which  his 
companion  replied: 

“Oh,  I’m  not  a  dentist.  I’m  an  undertaker!’ 
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AA’s  Fanners9  Dollar  Guide 

FARM  PLANNING  naturally  divides  itself  into  short-time  planning  for  the 
current  year  and  long-time  planning  covering  several  years.  Under  long¬ 
time  planning,  here  are  some  suggestions  for  your  consideration: 

1 .  CONTROLLING  EROSION.  Plans  might  include  a  switch  to  more  grass¬ 
land  farming,  laying  out  fields  for  contour  plowing,  constructing  diversion 
ditches  and  reforesting  land  too  ste6p  to  be  cultivated  profitably. 

2.  SETTING  PRODUCTION  GOALS.  Farm  management  authorities  tell  us 
that  a  man  who  does  a  better  than  average  farming  job  usually  prospers. 

Set  a  goal  of  an  increase  of  500  pounds  of  milk  per  cow,  or  25  more  eggs  per 
hen,  or  a  25-bushel  increase  in  the  potato  yield. 

3.  SETTING  UP  A  DEPRECIATION  FUND.  Relatively  few  farmers  follow 
the  practice  of  corporations  in  setting  up  a  definite  fund  to  cover  depreciation. 
Nevertheless,  depreciation  occurs  and  must  be  met. 

4.  LIVING  BETTER.  Under  this  heading  can  come  producing  more  of  the 
family  food  on  the  farm,  landscaping  the  farmstead,  supplying  more  home  con¬ 
veniences,  and  planning  on  a  vacation  every  year. 

5.  RETIRING.  Sooner  or  later  you  will  find  that  you  cannot  keep  going  at 
full  speed.  Once  farmers  looked  forward  to  retiring  to  the  village,  but  more 
and  more  are  retiring  gradually  right  on  the  farm.  When  correctly  worked  out, 
partnership  with  a  son  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  methods  of  doing  this. 
If  this  is  in  your  mind,  it  is  only  fair  to  discuss  details  with  your  son  so  that 
he  may  also  plan  for  the  future. 

For  the  younger  man  adequate  life  insurance  providing  for  an  annuity  at  a 
definite  age  makes  a  comfortable  backlog. 

FRUIT:  It  is  a  bit  early  to  say  much  about  fruit  prospects,  but  based  on 
present  conditions  the  USDA  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
has  this  to  say: 

“Prospects  are  for  an  APPLE  crop  about  average  in  size,  partly  because  no 
area  had  an  unusually  large  or  an  unusually  small  crop  in  1946.  Two-fifths  of 
the  country’s  apple  crop  now  comes  from  the  West,  compared  to  only  one-third 
in  the  early  20’s.” 

In  the  late  30’s  and  early  40’s,  considerable  numbers  of  PEACH  trees  were 
planted.  As  a  result,  the  nation’s  peach  orchards  have  the  largest  bearing  cap¬ 
acity  in  history.  In  1946,  the  crop  of  84  million  bushels  was  a  record  one,  and 
prospects  for  ’47  are  for  a  crop  slightly  smaller  than  last  year  but  still  consid¬ 
erably  above  average. 

The  SOUR  CHERRY  production  last  year  was  a  new  record  and  prospects 
for  this  year  are  for  an  average  or  slightly  below  average  crop. 

In  the  Northeast,  fruit  growers  are  interested  in  CITRUS  FRUITS  primarily 
because  of  competition.  The  outlook  is  for  a  crop  about  as  large  as  that  of  the 
past  season. 


TURKEYS:  Based  on  hatchery  reports,  it  looks  as  though  U.  S.  turkey 
crop  would  be  about  25%  below  last  year. 

UOW  PRICES:  In  the  last  issue  we  mentioned  the  probability  that  dairy 

cow  prices  might  trend  downward.  Right  now,  one  factor 
worth  remembering  is  the  high  price  of  dairy  cows  which  are  sold  for  beef.  At 
a  recent  sale  in  western  New  York,  a  bunch  of  cows  averaged  $132  for  beef, 
or  on  a  pound  basis  13  %  cents.  One  1600-pound  cow  brought  $289  at  18.1c  a 
pound.  A  friend  who  closely  follows  markets  guesses  that  buyers  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  pay  these  prices.  Therefore,  it  looks  like  a  good  time  to  cull  your 
dairy  herd  closely. 


FEED:  Bight  now  it  looks  as  though  the  peak  of  dairy  feed  prices  occurred 
■  the  last  week  in  March.  Since  then  they  have  been  trending  down¬ 
ward  slowly.  It  has  been  suggested  that  with  lower  milk  prices,  dairymen 
would  profit  by  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  amount  of  grain  fed.  As  most  dairy¬ 
men  realize,  the  trouble  is  that  good  cows  continue  to  produce  while  losing 
weight,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  big  drop  in  milk  production  would 
come  in  the  fall  just  when  you  don’t  want  it. 


J^he„SongQ^  the  Lazij  FarjpejJl 


I  DON’T  see  how  there’s  any  way  to 
beat  the  last  two  weeks  in  May; 
this  time  of  year  tops  all  the  rest,  the 
weather  now  is  always  best,  the  birds 
all  sing,  the  sun  is  bright,  and  there’s 
a  cool  breeze  ev’ry  night.  Mirandy’s 
got  the  planting  done  and  just  a  few 
weeds  have  begun  to  grow  so  they’re 
no  problem  yet;  about  them  I  don’t 
have  to  fret.  The  pasture’s  growin’  fast 
enough  that  cows  don’t  need  no  other 
stuff;  the  pigs  will  get  along  somehow 
without  me  feedin’  ev’ry  sow,  and  milk¬ 
in’  never  bothers  me,  ’cause  that’s  a 
woman’s  job,  by  gee. 

So  I  can  stay  in  bed  ’til  late  to  build 
my  health  and  put  on  weight,  then 
wander  down  beside  the  crick  to  make 
surg  fish  don’t  get  too  thick,  or  tramp 
across  to  neighbor’s  place  and  watch 
that  poor  old  feller  race  his  tractor  up 
and  down  the  rows  to  kill  each  weed 
beforg  it  grows.  Or  maybe  take  a 
tour  around  to  find  a  nice  soft  spot  of  ground  where  I  can  catch  a  win^c  or 
two  before  the  afternoon  is  thru.  Yes,  May  has  been  the  best  for  me  since  back 
>n  nineteen  hundred  three;  that  year  it  ended  much  too  soon,  my  wife  and  me 
were  wed  in  June. 


V 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  O. 


It’s  that  rich-tasting  tobacco 
that's  specially  treated 
to  insure  against  tongue  bite 

—  PRINCE  ALBERT 


<rp 

lhe  tobacco  that  pleases  me  all  ways,”  says  John  L.  Hardie,  "is  rich, 
tasty  Prince  Albert.  P.A.  is  easy  on  my  tongue.  Smokes  mild  and  cool 
. .  .  cool  right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl!  That  crimp  cut  feature 
makes  it  easy  to  pack  in  my  pipe,  easy  to  smoke.  Yes,  every  puff’s  a 
pleasure  when  my  pipe  is  packed  with  P.  A.!” 


for  pipes  8^ 
or  roll-your-  owns 


THE  NATIONAL  JOY  SMOKE 


QUONSET  IS  IDEAL 


Tteeda  Vainy  JSa/w, 


It’s  40  feet  wide,  by  any  desired  length  (60,  80,  100 
feet,  etc.).  Its  clear-span  construction,  making  use  of 
Stran-Steel  arch  ribs,  leaves  the  entire  floor  area 
usable,  unobstructed  by  columns  or  posts.  Each  end 
wall  is  equipped  with  a  big,  free-sliding  door,  four 
windows  and  ventilating  louvers.  Side-wall  windows, 
insulation  and  interior  furniture  can  be  quickly  in¬ 
stalled  to  fit  the  building  to  your  particular  needs. 


T 

Qumietb.  ARE  THE  ANSWER 
TO  TOUR  FARM  BUILDING  PROBLEMS 

All-steel,  all-purpose  Quonsets  provide  the  answer  to 
the  farmer’s  building  problems.  And  they  are  the  ready 
answer  — quickly  obtainable,  quickly  erected,  quickly 
adapted  to  serve  any  one  of  scores  of  specialized  uses. 


Heed aTbuifoiy  Mouaei 


P 


A 


QUONSET 


IS  JUST  RIGHT 


The  width  is  20  feet ;  the  length  whatever  you  need, 
in  12-foot  sections  (24,  36,  48  feet,  etc.).  The  standard 
end  walls  are  equipped  with  a  walk  door,  two 
windows  and  ventilating  louvers.  Seven-foot  doors, 
solid  end  walls  and  side-wall  windows  are  also 
obtainable.  The  Quonset  20  is  ideal  for  use  as  a 
poultry  house— and  for  any  other  farm  purpose  for 
which  its  20-foot  width  is  suitable. 


*REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 
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QUONSET  IS  THE  ANSWER 


Perfect  shelter  and  easy  access  are  provided  in  this 
model,  24  feet  in  width,  built  up  to  any  length,  in  sec¬ 
tions  of  12  feet.  In  any  section  you  can  have  a  sliding 
door,  solid  panel  closure  or  open  front.  Solid  end 
wall,  or  end  wall  with  door  and  window,  is  obtainable. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


See  your  nearest  Quonset  dealer  for  complete  information. 

(For  his  name  and  address,  inquire  of  us  by  postal  card.) 

Stran-Steel  Division  *  Dept-.  6  *  Penobscot  Bldg,  *  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


AFTER  ONLY  60,  70  HOURS 

you’ve  got  to  expect  trouble  from 
ordinary  tractor  oils  .  .  .  they’re  likel; 
to  “break  down,”  lose  their  resistance 
to  heat  and  pressure. 


•  •  .  ■ 


100  HOURS’  WORK 

leaves  many  so-called  “premium” 
tractor  oils  on  the  ropes  .  .  .  losing  their 
battle  by  failing  to  protect  against 
blow-by  and  excessive  oil  consumption. 


mam, 


But  VEED 


ORKING  HOURS 


SAVING  FUEL- 

by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVING  TIME— 

by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVING  REPAIRS— 

through  greater  resistance  to  heat  and  wear. 
SAVING  OIL — 

good  for  150  hours  between  changes  in  gasoline* 
fueled  tractors;  cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors. 

SAVING  the  TRACTOR—  ~ 

with  oil  protection  that  assures  long,  economical 
service. 


Veedol  is 
Available  in 
5  gallon  pails, 
15,  30,  and 
55  gallon  drums 


TRACTOR 
bt.  OIL  jd 


made  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude 


Now  ot  Tydol  Flying- A- Dealers  FEDERAL  TIRES  —  ''GOOD... for  a  long  safe  ride'* 
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CLIPPING,  HULL  RINGING,  IIOOF  TRIMMING 


PRACTICABILITY  was  the  keynote  of  the  Dairy  Management  sessions  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Dairy  department  during  the  46th 
Annual  Farm  and  Home  week.  Sound  herd  management  practices  that 
every  dairyman  should  follow  were  demonstrated  to  hundreds  of  visitors 
in  one  of  the  largest  departmental  sessions.  Dr.  W.  W.  Yapp,  acting  head  of 
the  dairy  department,  explained  the  procedures  as  Herdsman  Nelson  Mosser\ 
deftly  used  hair  clippers,  trocars,  and  hoof-trimming  equipment. 

Four-H  Club  boys  were  shown  the  fine  art  of  clipping  dairy  cows  for  the 
show  ring  and  older  dairymen  heard  how  clipping  was  a  winter  job  that  paid 
off  in  clean  milk.  Clipping  the  long  winter  hair  around  the  flanks  and  udders 
makes  it  easier  to  clean  the  cows  before  milking  and  reduces  the  hazard  of 
falling  hair,  dust,  dirt,  and  bedding  from  ending  up  in  the  milk  pail. 

Herdsman  Mosser  told  the  group  that  overall  clipping  also  reduces  the 
possibility  of  cattle  becoming  infected  with  lice  during  the  winter  months. 

Bulls  came  in  for  their  share  of  the  show  in  an  almost  painless  ringing 
demonstration  that  astonished  many  observers  with  the  ease  and  speed  in 
which  a  ring  was  put  in  the  nose  of 
an  8-months-old  bull.  In  this  opera¬ 
tion,  the  University’s  portable  home¬ 
made  stall  was  introduced.  Designed 
to  keep  cattle  from  twisting  and  avoid¬ 
ing  the  issue,  the  stall  was  made  from 
steel  pipe,  but  a  duplicate  of  the  stall 
could  be  made  of  wood  on  any  farm. 

The  importance  of  sound  feet  on 
both  cows  and  bulls  were  stressed  in 
the  hoof-trimming  demonstration. 

Many  dairymen  declare  that  “a  bull 
is  no  better  than  his  feet.”  They  say 
that  when  the  outside  horn  layer  is 
allowed  to  grow  down  around  the  toes, 
the  animal  is  forced  to  walk  on  the 
heels  of  the  feet.  This  forces  the 
front  legs  out  and  the  hind  legs  far 
under  the  body,  thus  stretching  the 
tendons.  Soon  the  animal  is  a  non¬ 
breeder. 

Mr.  Mosser  demonstrated  the  use  of 
a  bar  with  the  portable  stall  (extreme, 
lower  right). 

Due  to  the  physical  make-up  of  a 
cow,  Professor  Yapp  cautioned  the 
group  that  a  cow  should  never  re¬ 
main  in  a  “thrown”  position  over  iy2 
hours.  He  explained  that  when  a  cow 
is  in  the  “thrown”  position  her  lungs 
begin  to  fill  with  blood,  and  when  left 
longer  than  this,  serious  complications 
and  eventually  death  may  result. 

Reprinted  from  The  Prairie  Farmer. 


CLIPPING 


For  clean  milk  pails  and  strainer  pads  clip  off  the  long  winter 
hair  on  the  flanks  and  the  udder.  Left:  Dairy  herdsman  Nelson 
Mosser  starts  to  clip  the  left  flank.  From  this  point  he  will  clip  to  the  pin  bones 
in  an  arc  and  then  downward.  Clip  with  the  hair.  Right:  Mr.  Mosser  clips  the  hair 
on  the  udder.  The  entire  operation  makes  it  easy  to  clean  cows  before  milking. 


BULL  RINGING 


Bulls  should  be  rung  when  seven 
to  eight  months  old.  Use  the  small¬ 
est  size  rings;  replace  with  the  middle  size  at  18  months  and 
the  largest  size  at  2 '/2  years.  Left:  This  young  bull  barely 


flinched  when  Mr.  Mosser  pierced  the  nose  tissues  with  this 
carefully  sterilized  trocar.  Right:  Tightening  the  set  screw 
on  the  ring.  Note  how  the  straps  hold  the  head  to  reduce 
head  movement  to  a  minimum. 


Practical  Dairy  Care 


Trimming  cows'  feet  once  or  twice  a  year  is  a  good 
practice  to  control  foot  rot  and  to  keep  animals  from 
getting  lame  or  developing  crooked  legs.  “Trim  two  feet  at  once. 


HOOF  TRIMMING 


advises  Mr. 

Moss**;  “and  the  cow  will  be  so  busy,  she  won't  know  which  foot  to  raise."  Left: 


Roy  Shirley  holds  an  ordinary  chisel  at  an  angle  for  easier  cutting  through  the 
grain  of  the  hoof.  Right:  Trimming  the  bottom  of  the  hind  feet  is  made  easier 
with  this  simple  equipment.  The  strenuous  and  time  consuming  job  of  throwing 
cow  is  no  longer  necessary.  Mr.  Mosser  uses  a  clipper  on  the  sole  of  the  foot. 


You  can  count  on  it  for  the 


FULLEST  measure  of  BIG-CAR  reliability 

o 

at  LOWEST  cost 


r/ CHEVROLET^ 


That’s  why  so  many  farm  owners  everywhere 
are  again  making  Chevrolet  their  preferred  car 
— for  Big-Car  performance  and  dependability 
— for  Big-Car  beauty  and  comfort — for  thor¬ 
oughgoing  Big-Car  quality  at  lowest  prices  and 
at  low  cost  for  gas,  oil  and  upkeep! 

Yes,  you  can  count  on  this  newest  Chevrolet  for  the 
maximum  degree  of  that  most  prized  of  all  motor 
car  qualities— Bzg-Cur  reliability  at  lowest  cost. 

You’ll  find  it  performs  as  you  want  it  to  perform, 
day  in  and  day  out,  over  a  long  period,  for  it  has 
the  built-in  quality  and  endurance  to  give  you 
and  your  family  years  of  complete  motoring  satis¬ 


faction,  years  of  complete  motoring  enjoyment. 

And  in  addition  to  the  Big-Car  performance  and 
dependability  of  its  sturdy  Valve-in-Head  Thrift- 
Master  Engine,  it  brings  you  the  Big-Car  beauty  of 
a  Body  by  Fisher,  the  Big-Car  comfort  of  the  Unitized 
Knee-Action  Ride,  the  Big-Car  safety  of  Positive- 
Action  Hydraulic  Brakes— a  combination  of  features 
not  found  in  any  other  car  in  its  price  range. 

Moreover,  you  save  money  when  you  buy  one 
of  these  bigger-looking,  better-looking  Chevrolets— 
lowest-priced  line  in  the  Chevrolet  field— and  ex¬ 
tremely  economical  to  operate  as  well. 

That’s  why  we  say,  choose  the  car  which  so  many 
other  farm  owners  are  choosing— the  newest  Chev- 
rolet — for  BIG-CAR  QUALITY  AT  LOWEST  COST. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation,  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


~7%e  Afea/est  CH  EVROLET 
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Livestock  go  for 
Fi  *ee-  Choice  Salt... 


Fowl  also  must  have  salt 
...mixed  with  their  feed... 
Results  show  in  weight , 
health ,  yield  and  profits. 


Feed  them 

STIRLING 

the  Quality 

SALT 


1 


7? fSSte&vr 

to  improve  Hay,  Ensilage 

Proper  salting  brightens  hay, 
improves  flavors  .  . .  helps  pre¬ 
serve  carotene  content  of  grass 
silage,  slows  fermentation.  Use 
10-20  lbs.  Sterling  Granulated 
Salt  per  ton  of  hay  when  put- 
ling  into  mow.  Use  10-15  lbs. 
Sterling  Salt  per  tonleguminous 
ensilage  when  fed  to  cutter. 

Sterling  Salt  for  every  farm  use 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC.,  SCRANTON,  PA 


$$$$$ 

C*  4L*  4L*  4L* 

$  tj?  «Jp  *jp  $ 

4P  nP  ^ 

4P 


Today  27,000  U.  S.  Treasury  agents  are  seeking  out  tax 
evaders.  Farmers,  doctors,  and  other  self-employed  small  $ 

business  men  are  often  victims  of  their  own  inaccurate  $ 

records.  Innocent  mistakes  prove  just  as  costly  as  in-  $ 
tentional  ones.  $ 

$ 

Let  Steelman  s  handle  your  bookkeeping  by  mail.  It  ^ 
costs  you  as  little  as  50c  a  day  for  our  complete  services  ^ 
by  expert  bookkeepers,  including  Inventory,  Deprecia-  ^ 

tion,  Monthly  and  Annual  Statements,  your  filled-out  ^ 

Income  Tax  form,  etc.  ~ 

Why  worry?  Why  burden  yourself,  your  wife,  or  depend  $ 

on  an  inexperienced  bookkeeper?  Write  for  free  details.  $ 

$0  m  "jl  |H  ▼  wm  a  V  k <r> 

» T?  *lp  dp 

v-  <*»  &  <r*  <> 

■ "  J8JP &  w? Ji3l jbBmBHf  ■  - 

$  $$$$  BOX  504,  LANSDALE,  PA.  $  $  $  $  $ 


UNDER  SUPERVISION  OF  CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT 


Henry  C.  Fuhrman  (left)  is  receiving  from  Gerald  Horton,  Parts  Manager  of  the 
J.  I.  Case  Company,  some  plowshares  and  tractor  parts  for  which  Mr.  Fuhrman  flew 
from  New  Baltimore  in  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  to  Syracuse  in  hi*  own  plane  for  his 
farmer  customers  in  Greene  County  in  order  to  speed  up  their  spring  work.  He  made 
the  trip  to  Syracuse  in  about  one  hour,  returned  promptly  with  the  parts,  and  some 
of  the  plowshares  were  installed  by  a  farmer  in  Greene  County  that  afternoon  and 
several  acres  of  land  plowed  before  evening.  FARM  FLYING  IS  HERE! 


Farmer  Flyers  to  Organize 


ONE  of  the  most  enthusiastic  small 
meetings  that  I  have  attended  in  a 
long  time  was  composed  of  a  group  of 
farmers  who  recently  met  in  the  offices 
of  American  Agriculturist  to  consider 
the  possibilities  of  organizing  “The 
New  York  Flying  Farmers 

Because  we  knew  but  a  few  farmers 
who  owned  and  flew  airplanes,  only 
five  or  six  were  invited  to  this  pre¬ 
liminary  meeting.  However,  we  asked 
them  to  bring  any  interested  friends, 
and  when  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  our  offices  were  packed. 

As  a  result  of  the  enthusiasm, 
plans  were  made  to  hold  an  organiza¬ 
tion  meeting,  probably  some  time  in 
July,  at  the  Auburn,  New  York,  air¬ 
port,  with  the  definite  purpose  of  form¬ 
ing  a  New  York  Flying  Farmers 
Association.  There  has  been  a  national 
Flying  Farmers  organization  for  some 
time,  and  several  other  states  have  al¬ 
ready  set  up  state  associations  with 
surprisingly  large  memberships  of 
farmer  flyers. 

Delivering  Oiicks 

It  was  interesting,  indeed,  to  hear 
the  farmers  who  came  to  our  meeting 
tell  of  the  practical  uses  to  which  they 
are  putting  their  planes.  Ralph  Web¬ 
ster  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  for  example, 
told  how  on  January  19  he  delivered 
400  pullet  chicks  in  35  minutes  after 
they  came  off  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  chick.  He  compared  this  with 
another  time  when  he  had  shipped  500 
chicks  by  train  during  a  bad  snow¬ 
storm  at  a  great  loss. 

Other  uses  or  possibilities  for  the 
farmer-owned  airplane  brought  up  at 
the  meeting  included:  crop  or  orchard 
dusting,  the  control  of  frosts  by  stirring 
the  air  with  an  airplane,  crop  surveys, 
getting  to  important  meetings  quickly 
without  great  loss  of  time,  viewing 
fences,  getting  rid  of  foxes,  and  secur¬ 
ing  needed  equipment  and  repair  parts 
for  farm  machinery. 

Two  of  the  chief  reasons  why  farm¬ 
er  pilots  think  an  association  is  needed 
are  to  bring  together  people  with  com¬ 
mon  business  and  social  interests  and  a 
common  enthusiasm  for  flying,  and  to 
increase  interest  in  and  knowledge  of 
the  airplane  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Organize  lor  Unitcfl  Action 

Another  purpose  of  the  association 
is  to  protect  the  interests ,  of  farmers 
with  airplanes.'  For  example,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  there  could  be  a  lot 
of  trouble  with  regulations,  licensing, 
etc.,  unless  farmer  pilots  can  make 
their  point  of  view  known  through  an 
organization  representing  all  of  them. 


A  state  association  would  back  up  the 
national  organization  in  working  out 
the  right  kind  of  insurance  for  fanner 
airplanes. 

A  Flying  Farmers  organization  would 
also  be  a  means  whereby  the  individual 
members  could  keep  in  touch  with  the 
latest  developments  in.  farm-plane  ac¬ 
tivities.  It  was  hoped  by  the  farmer 
pilots  at  our  meeting  that  there  would 
be  some  way  of  receiving  better 
weather  forecasts.  These  would  be 
useful  not  only  to  flyers  but  to  all 
farmers  in  planning  their  work  sched¬ 
ules. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  wider 
use  of  airplanes  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  would  make  it  possible  to  advise 
manufacturers  of  the  type  of  plane 
best  suited  to  farmers’  needs. 

To  Meet  At  Auliurn 

Since  the  Auburn  airport  has  the 
best  possibilities  and  facilities  for  a 
general  organization  meeting,  it  was 
agreed  upon  as  a  place  for  the  first 
meeting  of  the  proposed  New  York 
Flying  Farmers  Association.  Mr.  Ralph 
Webster  of  Auburn  was  appointed 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  prepare 
the  program  for  the  general  meeting. 

Therefore,  all  of  you  farmers,  or  any¬ 
one  else  who  either  owns  a  plane  or 
ha|i  an  interest  in  the  development  of 
the  plane  for  farm  use,  should  take 
note  of  this  big  organization  meeting, 
the  date  for  which  will  be  announced  a 
little  later.  It  will  probably  be  some 
time  in  July.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  several  hundred  farmers  in  the 
state  who  either  own  planes  or  who 
contemplate  acquiring  them.  A  speaker 
from  the  national  association  will  be 
present  at  the  Auburn  meeting.  There 
probably  will  be  some  demonstration 
flying,  and  a  good  and  profitable  time 
will  be  enjoyed  by  all. 

Watch  coming  issues  of  American 
Agriculturist  for  further  details. 


IIIEIJ1  ! 

This  is  an  appeal  for  help.  Last 
November  Mrs.  Eastman  was  taken 
very  ill.  She  is  recovering,  but  we 
need  a  girl  or  woman  who  would 
like  a  nice  home  with  good  wages 
to  share  the  light  household  work 
with  my  cousin.  There  are  only 
three  of  us  in  the  family. 

Somewhere  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  country  there  must  be  a 
woman  who  would  like  such  a  job. 
Write,  giving  full  particulars  and 
references  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank 
Building,  Ithaca,  Now  York. 

i  -  -  -  "* 


Wfliw 


.  of  the  Gillespie  K 
Manager  ot  me 

Tishomingo,  Oka0 


Kip 

Mimi 

T'jHraipi 

'’Cattle  ranching  is  tough  going  for  a  truck— butour 
1934  Ford  is  still  doing  its  job  in  fine  shape.  This 
truck  covers  a  beat  of  10,000  acres,  so  you  can  be 
sure  it’s  kept  mighty  busy  hauling  ensilage  to  1,500 
cattle  over  really  rough  terrain,  largely  off-the-road 
travel.  It’s  also  used  to  haul  supplies  from  town. 


"Through  summer  heat  and  winter  blizzards  we 

keep  this  truck  on  the  go.  It  gets  the  feed  to  our 
animals  the  year  ’round,  no  matter  how  bad  the 
weather  may  be  or  where  the  stock  may  be  grazing. 
We  haven’t  had  a  bit  of  trouble  with  it.  It’s  always 
ready  to  go.  We’re  mighty  glad  that,  with  condi¬ 
tions  the  way  they  are,  Ford  Trucks  Last  Longer.** 


REGISTRATIONS  SHOW  IT,  TOO! 

Latest  1946  registration  figures  show  that  Ford  Trucks  last 
longer  than  any  of  the  other  four  sales  leaders.  These  figures 
show  the  average  age  of  all  Ford  Trucks  in  use  today  is  more 
than  9  years... and  that  78.4%  of  all  1936  Model  Ford  Trucks 
in,  use  9  years  ago  are  still  on  the  job.  That’s  up  to  15.8%  better 
than  the  records  of  the  next  4  sales  leaders ! 


Only  Ford  Gives  You  All  These 

tong-tife  Features! 

Your  own  pick  of  power-** 

S.«JWrSS?&»» 

light  4-ring,  o.l-savmg  piston ;  sem  ^  ^  fifty 
.  rolling-action,  low-friction  st  9  •  d  T  k  Last 

such  endurance  features  to  make  your  ford 
Longer.  See  your  Ford  Dealer  now. 


MORE  FORD  TRUCKS  IN  USE  TODAY  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE! 
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THERE  IS  ALWAYS  A  BIG 
BLOCK  OF  ICE  IN  THE 


The  “Five-State  Pact” 


A  SUGGESTED  PLA A  FOR  ADMINISTERING 
THE  METROPOLITAN  MILK  ORDER 


A  big  block  of  ice  in  your  cool¬ 
er  tank  is  your  guarantee  of  always 
cooling  your  milk  to  under  50°  in 
the  required  time.  It  takes  fast 
cooling  to  keep  down  the  bacteria 
count,  and  the  big  block  of  ice  in 
the  SURGE  Cooler  gives  you 
fast  cooling.  The  SURGE  gives 
you  the  advantage  of  colder  water 
to  start  with,  and  the  big  block  of 
ice,  which  never  melts  entirely 
away,  keeps  the  water  cold.That’s 


why  you  get  fast  cooling  with  the 
SURGE.  If  you’re  in  the  dairy 
business  to  make  money,  it’s  the 
Cooler  you  w  antThere  is  a  proper 
size  SURGE  Drop-In  Unit  to  fit 
our  standard  cabinets  from  2  to  16- 
can  capacity.  All  SURGE  Cabinets 
are  insulated  with  Waterproofed 
Corkboard.  But  get  the  whole 
story... send  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  showing  complete  details  of 
construction.  Mail  coupon  today. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y.,  842  W.  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TREAT  ALL  SORE,  TENDER  OR  CONGESTED 
AREAS  PROMPTLY  WITH... 

Dr.  Naylor 
UDDER  BALM 

with  Oxyquinolin 


Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm  contains  Oxyquinolin, 
a  bacteriostatic  agent  which  reduces  the  danger 
of  secondary  infections  and  promotes  clean, 
rapid  healing.  Rich  in  Lanolin  and  essential  oils, 
clean  to  apply  . . .  more  softening  . . .  more  pene¬ 
trating  . . .  remains  in  prolonged  antiseptic  con¬ 
tact,  relieves  soreness,  reduces  congestion. 

To  maintain  healthy,  productive  udders,  prac¬ 
tice  clean,  fast  milking.  To  promote  clean,  fast 
healing  use  Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm. 

At  your  dealer  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Additional  uses:  for  bruises,  abrasions,  wire  cuts  — as  a 
general  wound  dressing. 

i^H.W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  14  ,N.Y. 

ILJfi  H.  W.  NAYLOR 

H*  l|i|Dr-  Of  Veterinary  Medicine 


DEPENDABLE 


VETERINARY  PRODUCTS  J 


Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm  is  the 
same  soothing,  softening  oint¬ 
ment  in  which  Dr.  Naylor  Med¬ 
icated  Teat  Dilators  are  packed. 
Tn,  the  small  quantity  found  in 
each  Dilator  container  and  you 
will  discover  how  effective  this 
better  ointment  can  be. 


EVEN  BEF’ORE  dairymen  were 
temporarily  blocked  in  their  efforts 
to  get  better  May  and  June  milk  prices 
through  a  “super  pool”  (see  page  15  of 
the  May  3  issue)  leaders  of  milk  co¬ 
operatives  had  been  thinking  of  a  plan 
to  make  the  milk  marketing  order 
serve  milk  producers  better.  The  belief 
has  been  growing  in  the  Northeast 
that  the  Administration  is  committed 
to  a  policy  of  cheaper  food  for  consum¬ 
ers,  and  that  dairymen  have  had  less 
and  less  to  say  about  the  terms  of  the 
order  and  its  administration. 

As  a  result,  a  Five-State  Pact  has 
been  proposed  which  would  administer 
the  milk  order  in  place  of  .the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  You  will  be 
hearing  more  and  more  about  it  in 
coming  months.  Briefly,  here  is  the 
proposal,  together  with  some  discus¬ 
sion  of  how  it  might  work: 

States  Still  Have  Rights 

1.  The  right  of  states  to  regulate  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  where  it  is  not  reg¬ 
ulated  by  the  Federal  government  has 
never  been  given  up  and  is  a  part  of 
our  Federal  constitution.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  precedent  for  state  pacts.  In 
fact,  the  Port  of  Authority  of  New 
York  operates  under  a  pact  authorized 
by  the  states  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  and  Congress  to  handle  con¬ 
struction  of  interstate  tunnels  and 
market  facilities  within  a  radius  of  25 
miles  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

2.  Milk  marketing  in  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  area  is  now  regulated  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government,  so  it  will  be  necessary 
for  dairymen  to  vote  out  the  market¬ 
ing  order  if  and  when  the  Five-State 
Pact  goes  into  effect,  hut  there  is 
little  or  no  sentiment  to  vote  out  the 
order  until  something  is  ready  to  take 
its  place.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
must  withdraw  the  order  if  enough 
dairymen  request  it. 

Amending  Stale  Control 
Laws 

3.  All  of  the  five  states  involved — 
Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts — have 
milk  control  Jaws.  However,  to  bring 
the  control  laws  of  these  states  into 
closer  uniformity  and  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  five-state  pact,  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  amend  the  state  control 
laws  in  New  Jersey,  Vermont  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  Vermont  amendments 
already  have  been  passed  and  signed  by 
the  Governor.  Action  by  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  is  expected  momen¬ 
tarily. 

4.  The  next  step  would  be  for  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  each  state,  probably  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Milk  Control  Boards, 
to  get  together  and  write  a  simple 
pact,  the  thought  being  that  this  group 
would  take  over  the  administration  of 
the  milk  order  in  practically  the  same 
form  as  it  is  at  present. 

Congress  Must  Approve 

5.  Congressional  approval  of  such  a 
pact  would  be  necessary,  but  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Congress  seems  commit¬ 
ted  to  decentralization  of  authority,  it 
is  believed  that  there  will  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  this  approval. 

6.  Administering  the  order  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  amendments  to  it  would  follow 
the  present  pattern.  There  would  be 
hearings  on  proposed  amendments  with 
the  hope  that  evidence  submitted  at  the 
hearing  would  get  more  consideration 
than  it  has  in  the  past,  and  that  the 
putting  of  amendments  into  effect  fol¬ 
lowing  approval  by  dairymen  would  be 


speedier,  and  would  be  influenced  less 
by  National  agricultural  policies. 

Needless  to  say,  this  is  quite  a  pro¬ 
gram  and  many  questions  will  be 
raised.  However,  one  dairyman  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  when  he  said  that  the 
new  proposal  couldn’t  be  much  worse 
than  the  present  situation.  It  might  he 
a  lot  better. 

Avoiding  Mistakes 

A  similar  pact  was  considered  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  when  marketing  con¬ 
ditions,  helped  along  by  dealers,  made 
price  bargaining  between  the  Produc¬ 
ers  Bargaining  Agency  and  the  Deal¬ 
ers’  Bargaining  Agency  ineffective.  At 
that  time  the  idea  was  dropped  in  fav¬ 
or  of  a  Federal  order.  It  is  agreed  that 
putting  a  Five-State  Pact  into  effect 
would  he  far  easier  than  it  would  have 
been  at  that  time  because  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  built  up  in  administering  a  mar¬ 
keting  order. 

For  various  reasons  many  farm  lead¬ 
ers  believe  that  dairymen  who  ship  to 
New  York  cannot  continue  to  get 
prices  that  are  even  reasonably  satis¬ 
factory  without  some  plan  backed  by 
legal  authority.  Dairymen  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  familiar  pattern  whereby  deal¬ 
ers  go  into  the  country  and  offer  in¬ 
dividuals  or  independent  groups  a  price 
that  is  slightly  above  the  uniform  or 
“pool”  price,  and  then  use  practically 
all  that  milk  in  Class  1.  Because  they 
buy  Class  1  milk  for  less  money  than 
their  competitors,  they  can  begin  to 
cut  prices  and  shortly  the  market  is  in 
a  chaotic  condition. 

Going  Ahead 

Complete  details  as  to  exactly  how  a 
five-state  pact  would  operate  have  not 
been  completed  hut  the  general  funda¬ 
mental  framework  has  been  set  and 
the  plans  are  going  ahead  as  rapidly 
as  conditions  allow.  Back  of  the  move 
is  a  firm  belief  that  unless  some  change 
is  made,  the  trend  toward  more  and 
more  domination  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  will  continue,  and 
that  under  the  present  administration 
of  the  order,  dairymen  will  have  less 
and  less  to  say  about  it. 

If  the  Five-State  Pact  should  be¬ 
come  effective  and  should  take  the 
place  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  administering  the  order,  and 
if  at  some  future  date  dairymen  should 
decide  that  it  was  not  working  to  their 
advantage,  there  would  still  be  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  apply  for  the  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  a  Federal-State  Milk  Market¬ 
ing  Order. 

To  illustrate  the  present  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  condition  we  remind  you  that  the 
price  of  Class  1  milk  in  most  cities  in 
the  Northeast  is,  at  the  present  time, 
higher  than  the  Class  1  price  of  milk 
in  the  Metropolitan  area! 

We  realize  that  this  Five-State  Pact 
is  a  new  idea.  We  hope  that  you  will 
think  it  over  and  let  us  know  your 
opinion  of  it. 

—  a. a.  — 

A  FREAK 

I  am  writing  about  a  cow  that  fresh¬ 
ened  on  June  19,  1946,  a  heifer  calf, 
and  on  June  23  she  dropped  another 
calf,  this  time  a  bull.  Everyone  I  have 
told  acts  as  though  it  wasn’t  true,  but 
I  know  it  for  a  fact. — Mrs.  Margaret 
Dalrymple ,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  is  certainly  an 
interesting  report.  We  have  heard  of 
some  similar  instances  which  were 
claimed  to  he  authentic.  We  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  comments  by  read¬ 
ers. 


farm  horsepower 


A  “Lazy  Mule”  in  farm  horsepower  robs 
your  equipment  of  efficiency,  lengthens 
labor  hours,  lessens  your  farm’s  profits. 

You  can  rid  yourself  of  this  profit-eater 
and  help  make  sure  your  farm  equipment 
gets  full  motor  power,  full  machinery  pro¬ 
tection,  full  over-all  performance,  by  doing 
as  many  successful  farmers  do  —  rely  on 
the  proved  high  quality  of  Esso  Farm 
Products. 

Let  your  local  Esso  Distributor  show  you 
how  the  extensive  line  of  Esso  Farm  Prod¬ 
ucts  can  help  you  daily  on  your  farm. 

And  let  this  famous  triple  team  help 
make  sure  you  get  full  performance  out  of 
your  farm  horsepower! 


FAMOUS  ESSO  GASOLINE  ..  POWER !  High 
anti-knock  under  load,  strong,  smooth 
power  flow,  great  for  mileage!  Only  Esso 
and  Esso  Extra  give  you  the  exclusive  engine 
protection  of  patented  Esso  Solvent  Oil. 

GREAT  ESSO  MOTOR  OILS  . .  PROTEC.TION  ! 

Help  protect  your  farm  horsepower  with 
high-quality  Esso  Motor  Oils — perfected 
in  several  grades  to  help  give  your  tractor, 
truck,  or  car  long-lasting  protection  under  all 
ivork  and  weather  conditions! 

ESSO  CHASSIS  LUBRICANTS .  /PERFORMANCE! 

The  right  grade  of  grease  applied  at  the 
right  points  insures  the  right  kind  of  per¬ 
formance!  When  teamed  with  Famous  Esso 
Gasoline  and  Unexcelled  Esso  Motor  Oil  .  .  . 
your  farm  horsepower  performs  efficiently! 


For  helpful  information  on  farm  problems  write 
for  FREE  copies  of  Esso  Farm  News.  Room  1600, 
26  Broadway,  New  York  4,  New  York. 


COLONIAL  BEACON  OIL  COMPANY 
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WHEN  MORE  ABUNDANT 
CROPS  ARE  GROWN  .  .  . 


Magara  will 
help  grow  them! 


NIAGARA  field  men  have  up-to-th^- 
minute  information  to  aid  you  in 
profitable  crop  production.  The  Niagara  or¬ 
ganization  has  available  the  latest  proven 
developments  in  insect  and  disease  control 
materials.  Call  on  Niagara  men  and  mate¬ 
rials  to  help  grow"  your  crop. 

Remember  Niagara’s  trade-mark:  "When  you 
buy  Niagara,  you  buy  protection.  ’’ 


NIAGARA  SPRAYER 
AND  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
MIDDLEPORT,  NEW  YORK 

Richmond,  California  •  Jacksonville,  Florida 
Pompano,  Florida  •  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Greenville,  Mississippi  •  Harlingen,  Texas 
Canadian  Associate : 

Niagara  Brand  Spray  Co.,  Ltd.,  Burlington,  Ontario 


PLANTS  THAT  SATISFY 

Tomato  Plants.  Variety:  Rutgers,  $2.00-P)00. 
Copenhagen  Cabbage  plants,  $1.50-1000.  White 
Bermuda  Onion  plants.  $1.50-1000,  California. 
Wonder  Pepper  plants,  $4.00-1000,  or  65c-100. 
Hungarian  Hot  Wax,  same  price.  Certified  Porto 
Rico  Sweet  Potato  plants.  $3.00-1000.  29  years 

growing,  packing  and  shipping  better  plants. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Sweetpotato,  Onion  and 
other  plants.  All  outdoor  grown.  We  use 
Certified  (treated)  seeds,  plant  in  rows  and 
cultivate. 

Wire,  phone  or  write  Virginia's  Oldest  & 
largest  growers  for  Special  May  prices. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN.  VA. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS  now  readv 
Copenhagen,  Goldenacre,  Ballhead  &  Marion 
Market  (yellows  resistant) — 500,  $1.75;  1000, 
$3.00  delivered  Dreoaid:  10,000  for  $20.00 
expressed  collect.  Prompt  shipments,  full 
count,  100 live  delivery  guaranteed. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


Weeding  and  Thinning 
VEGETABLES 


TWO  PLACES  where  the  beginner 
in  gardening  often  tans  down — 
and  some  older  gardeners  too — are  in 
thinning  and  weeding.  At  a  casual 
glance  the  tops  of  a  row  of  carrots  or 
beets  that  are  ten  times  too  thick  pre¬ 
sent  a  pleasing  appearance,  but  the 
pleasure  is  not  extended  to  harvest 
time,  and  after  all  that  is  what  pays 
off.  Carrots  the  size  of  a  small  lead 
pencil,  and  in  the  form  of  corkscrews 
because  they  had  to  wind  around  other 
carrots  to  find  a  place  to  grow,  are 
not  considered  to  be  top  quality. 

To  grow  rapidly — and  rapid  growth 
is  always  associated  with  quality- 
plants  of  any  kind  of  vegetable  need 
space  in  which  to  grow.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  unsatisfactory  to 
have  seeds  too  thick  in  part  of  the 
row  and  then  in  the  rest  of  the  row 
have  ‘‘skips.” 

SEED  TREATMENT:  The  simplest  way 
to  insure  that  most  varieties  of  seeds 
come  up,  assuming  that  the  germin¬ 
ation  is  good,  is  to  treat  the  seed.  In 
these  days  this  is  very  simple.  Just  a 
bit  of  the  seed  treating  chemical  can 
be  piht  in  a  seed  envelop  and  a  little 
shaking  will  coat  every  seed  with  it. 

PLANTING:  The  second  precaution  is 
to  avoid  planting  seed  too  thick.  This 
is  especially  difficult  with  the  smaller 
seeds  but  there  are  two  ways  that  it 
can  be  done  with  a  little  practice.  One 
is  to  cut  off  square  the  end  of  the 
seed  envelop  with  a  pair  of  shears, 
then  bend  it  so  that  there  is  a  little 
crease  in  the  middle.  Then,  holding  the 
envelop  horizontal  to  the  ground, 
shake  it  gently  so  that  just  a  few 
seeds  come  out  at  a  time  as  you  move 
the  envelop  along  the  row.  Another 
way  is  to  take  seed  between  the  fore¬ 
finger  and  thumb  and  by  moving  your 
thumb  back  and  forth  as  you  go  along 
the  row  you  can  govern  the  amount  of 
seed  you  sow.  Even  so,  in  most  cases 
you  will  plant  more  seed  than  you  ac¬ 
tually  need,  which  brings  us  up  to  the 
next  point. 

THINNING:  In  the  case  of  beets, 
thinning  is  profitable  as  well  as  neces¬ 
sary  because  you  can  use  the  beets 
you  pull  up  for  beet  greens,  which  we 
believe  are  as  satisfactory  as  any  kind 
of  greens  you  can  grow.  You  can  make 
no  use  of  the  extra  plants  of  some 
crops,  for  example,  carrots,  but  pull 
them  out  anyway  and  throw  them 
away.  Leaving  them  to  grow  will  cut 
the  crop  just  as  much  as  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  weeds. 

WEEDS:  No  garden  can  grow  good 
vegetables  and  weeds  at  the  same 
time.  That  statement  needs  a  little 
qualifying  because  you  hear  about  a 
garden  that  “doesn’t  have  a  single 
weed”  more  often  than  you  see  such  a 
garden.  On  the  other  hand,  it  isn’t  un¬ 
common  to  see  a  garden  where  weeds 
are  more  numerous  than  the  vege¬ 
tables.  One  definition  of  a  weed  is  a 
plant  that  is  out  of  place;  another 
might  be — a  plant  that  grows  in  spite 
of  anything  you  can  do. 

More  attention  could  be  given  with 
profit  to  weed  control  before  the  gar¬ 
den  is  ever  planted.  A  number  of  cul¬ 
tivations  several  days  apart  and  each 
cultivation  a  little  shallower  than  the 
previous  one  will  kill  untold  numbers 
of  weeds  just  as  they  sprout.  The  weed 
seeds  that  are  buried  deep  in  the  soil 
won’t  sprout  at  all.  They  will  wait  un¬ 
til  next  year  to  plague  you  when  they 
are  brought  to  the  top  by  plowing. 

GET  'EM  YOUNG:  The  second  place 
where  you  invite  trouble  is  by  not  kill¬ 


ing  the  weeds  until  you  think  they  are 
“big  enough  to  be  worth  while  killing.” 
The  best  time  to  kill  weeds  is  when 
you  can  scarcely  see  them.  A  garden 
rake  is  a  wonderful  weed-killing  tool  if 
you  use  it  before  and  just  after  the 
vegetables,  appear. 

You  can  do  a  pretty  good  job  of 
weed-killing  with  a  rake  before  the 
vegetables  are  up  if  you  lay  out  your 
rows  straight.  Leave  the  stakes  at  the 
end  of  the  rows  and  then  stretch  a 
string  when  you  cultivate  to  show  you 
where  the  rows  are  so  that  you  can 
cultivate  between  and  fairly  close  to 
them. 

A  third  point  to  which  more  atten¬ 
tion  could  be  given  is  killing  weeds 
in  the  fall.  After  the  vegetables  get 
well  grown  or  after  they  are  harvested 
it  is  very  easy  to  give  the  cultivator 
or  hoe  a  vacation,  but  weeds  are  per¬ 
sistent  things  and  many  of  them  can 
start  late  in  the  summer  and  still  pro¬ 
duce  seed.  It  is  true  that  they  will  do 
little  harm  to  your  garden  that  year, 
but  the  seeds  that  mature  will  be  ready 
to  make  your  life  miserable  the  next 
spring. 

Some  of  you  may  say  that  this  is 
a  very  good  theory  but  you  just  do  not 
have  the  time  tQ  handle  a  garden  that 
way.  The  answer  is  that  it  actually 
takes  less  time  to  do  the  job  when  it 
should  be  done  than  it  does  to  wait 
until  the  weeds  are  bigger  than  the 
vegetables  and  then  try  to  kill  them. 

—  a. a.  — 

BETTER  OIL  SPRAYS 

At  the  Geneva,  New  York,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  some  inves¬ 
tigations  have  been  made  on  the  use 
of  petroleum  oils  for  spraying  fruit 
trees.  This  spring,  fruit  growers  have  a 
choice  of  two  types  of  dormant  oils. 
One  is  called  the  “regular”  type  and 
the  other  the  “superior”  type.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  recommended  as  a  result  of 
research  which  showed  that  the  ability 
of  oil  to  kill  insects  is  related  to  its 
chemical  composition. 

The  “superior”  type  oils  have  two 
advantages.  In  addition  to  being  more 
effective  they  are  also  safer;  that  is, 
the  danger  of  injury  is  less. 

—  A. A.  — 

SETTING  AN  APPLE 
ORCHARD 

Because  it  takes  so  long  for  an  or¬ 
chard  to  come  into  bearing,  setting  out 
trees  on  unfavorable  soil  is  a  costly 
error.  Here  are  some  of  the  factors 
that  should  be  considered: 

CLIMATE.  Most  of  the  commercial 
fruit  areas  are  in  areas  near  bodies  of 
water  which  temper  the  winter  climate 
and  prevent  temperatures  so  low  that 
the  trees  are  killed  or  injured.  Only 
the  hardier  varieties  can  stand  winter 
temperatures  of  30  degrees  below  zero. 
SOIL.  The  roots  of  apple  trees  go  deep 
into  the  ground  when  conditions  are 
favorable.  They  do  not  grow  properly 
on  poorly  drained  soils  where  the  water 
table  is  close  to  the  surface  at  any 
time  during  the  year.  The  soil  should 
have  sufficient  fertility  to  keep  growth 
vigorous. 

TOPOGRAPHY.  Setting  an  orchard 
on  a  slope  is  preferable  because  of  good 
air  drainage  and  planting  trees  in  hol¬ 
low  spots  which  may  be  frost  pockets 
should  be  avoided.  In  a  level  area,  a 
site  at  a  higher  elevation  than  the  sur¬ 
rounding  land  is  preferable. 

WEATHER.  A  distinct  hazard  is  en¬ 
countered  where  orchards  are  planted 
in  areas  which  have  periodic  wind  or 
hail  storms. 


Short  Cut  To 

BETTER  BORDEAUX 


COPPER  SULPHATE 


99%+  PURE! 

SAVES  LABOR  .  .  .  Mixes  easily  in  spray  tank, 
iiilimmates  stock  solution,  minimizes  handling  ! 

SAVES  TIME  .  .  .  Dissolves  rapidly.  No  waiting 
for  it  to  go  into  solution  ! 

^  SAVES  MONEY  .  .  .  Dissolves  thoroughly —  no 
waste  or  sediment.  Gives  accurate  control  and 
greater  safety  in  your  mixtures  —  thus  giving 
better  protection  and  increased  yields. 

•  FREE!  Send  postcard  today  for  valuable  free 
booklet  — “Bordeaux  Mixture  — Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use!’ 


YOUR  DEALER  can  also  supply  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate  in:  LARGE  CRYSTALS,  SMALL 
CRYSTALS,  GRANULATED  and  SUPERFINE 
for  regular  Bordeaux  Mixtures;  also  Monohydrated 
for  Copper-Lime  dusts.  The  oldest  and  best  known 
brand!  Standard  for  over  50  years. 

-  MADE  BY  - 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 

40  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 


Roy  Pier,  Hancock  Road,  Williamstown,  Mass. 


Control  with  TAT  HEXATE- 


HEXAETHYL 

TETRAPHOSPHATE 

Send  for  FREE  Data  Manual  on  TAT  HEXATE  and 
other  TAT  Products  Formulated  with  . .  . 

•  BENZENE  HEXACHLORIDE 

•  DDT  •  ANTU  •  2,  4-D 

0.  E.  LINCK  C0.r  INC.,  DEPT.  A,  CLIFTON,  N.i. 


Porto  Rico  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  300,  $1.75  :  500.  $2.50: 
1,000,  $4.75.  California  Wonder  &  Ruby  King  Pepper 
Plants.  300,  $1.75:  500,  $2.75:  1,000,  $5.50.  Bermuda 
&  Prizetaker  Onion  Plants,  300,  $1.50:  500,  $2. 25/ 
1,000.  $4.50.  Butger  &  Marglobe  Tomato  Plants.  300, 
$1.25:  500,  $2.00:  1,000,  $3.50:  5,000  or  more,  express 
collect,  $2.75  per  thousand.  Copenhagen  Market,  Golden 
Acre,  Danish  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch.  Early  Jersey  & 
Charleston  Wakefield  Cabbage  Plants:  300,  $1.00  :  500, 
$1.75:  1,000,  $3.00;  5,000  or  more,  express  collect, 
$2.50  per  thousand.  All  prices  prepaid. 

MRS.  SAMUEL  BRADSHAW,  Franklin,  Virginia 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Dutch.  Danish  Ballhead,  Golden  Acre  &  Copenhagen 
Market  Cabbage  Plants.  300,  $1.00:  500,  $1.75;  1,000, 
$3.00.  Marglobe  &  Rutger  Tomato  Plants.  300,  $1.25; 
500,  $2.00;  1,000,  $3.50.  Prizetaker  &  Bermuda  Onion 
Plants.  300,  $1.50;  500,  2.25;  1,000,  $4.50.  Buby  King 
California  Wonder  Pepper  Plants.  300,  $1.75;  500, 
$2.75;  1,000.  $5.50.  Porto  Rico  ‘  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 
300,  $1.75;  500,  $2.50;  1,000,  $4.75.  Above  prices  pre¬ 
paid.  lots  of  5.000  or  more,  express  collect.  Cabbage. 
$2.50  per  thousand.  Tomato.  $2.75.  Good  plants.  Well 
packed.  BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties — Catalog  tree. 

W.  E.  BENNING  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  BERRY  PLANTS 
Blueberries,  Raspberries  and  Strawberries. 
Leading  varieties.  Prices  reasonable.  List  free. 
BAKER'S  NURSERIES.  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CUMBERLAND  BLACK  RASPBERRY 

I  yr.,  No.  I.  50-$2.35,  I00-$4.60.  2  yr.  transplants, 

25-$3.85.  Lucretia  Dewberry,  2  yr.  transplants,  25- 
$2.50;  50-$4.00.  Mastodon  or  Minnesota  1166  ever- 
bearers,  1 00 - $2.25  :  250-$4.85.  Postpaid. 

WOLNIK  NURSERIES,  New  Buffalo.  Michigan 


When  writinq  to  advertisers,  be  sure  tv 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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PUPPY  STARTER 


Special  formula  helps  mature  puppies 
quickly  .  .  .  shortens  ungainly  period 
.  .  .  helps  prevent  pot-belly  .  .  .  builds 
up  resistance  against  disease. 

Beacon  Puppy  Starter  does  not  re¬ 
quire  supplementary  foods.  Even  milk 
is. not  necessary,  though  you  may  feed 
it  if  you  prefer.  It  is  heavily  forfified 
with  essential  vitamins,  especially  A,  B 
and  D  to  provide  ample  margin  of 
safety  during  period  of  rapid  growth. 
See  your  Beacon  dealer. 

The  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


BEACON  FEEDING  IS  BETTER  FEEDING 


o  ORDER  YOUR 

HARDER  SILO  Now! 


Make  your  farm  show  bigger  profits  with 
a  more  practical  and  efficient  built-to-last 
HARDER  SILO.  Thousands  of  satisfied  own¬ 
ers,  will  testify  to  Harder’s  superiority. 
HARDER  SILOS  have  many  special  exclusive 
features  that  make  th^m  stronger,  more  air¬ 
tight.  Patented  continuous  door 
front  permits  removal  of  silage 
from  any  level. 

Write  or  phone  for  complete 
information  about  Harder  — 
the  Silo  that  has  proved 
itself  for  more  than  50 
years  as  the  best  to 
own,  the  easiest  to  use 
and  the  biggest  money 
saver — and  maker — 
for  the  dairy  farmer. 
Specify  size  desired. 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 


A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms..  For  full  particulars, 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


BUILDING  MiWi 


Your  success  is  based  on  knowing  good  produc¬ 
ing  dairy  type.  The  folder,  “A  Standard  of  Ex¬ 
cellence”,  includes  21  color  photographs,  to  help 
you  select  high  producing  animals.  Send  today 
for  your  FREE  copy. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

7IG  Grove  Street,  Peterborough.  New  Hampshire 


HOLSTEINS  ARE  LONG-LIVED 

Many  Holstein  cows  continue  to  produce  consistently  at 
12  and  15  years  of  age  and  to  freshen  regularly  with 
strong,  healthy  calves.  A  record  of  28,646  - — - 

'  lbs.  of  milk  and  1,094  lbs. 

of  butterfat  in  one  year 
was  made  by  one  cow  over 
12  years  of  age.  Another 
produced  18,279  lbs.  of 
milk  and  808 lbs.  of  butter- 
fat  at  17  years  of  age. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIEISIAN  ASSOCIATION  10 
OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  1002 


free 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 


Ottawa  Self-Propelled  Buzz  Master 


CLEARS  LAND  FAST!  Powerful  6-HP  motoi 
inction  clutch  for  safe  operation. 

L>uts  down  timber,  brush  and 
edge;  turn  blade  vertically  and 
saw  logs  to  length.  Also 
&shed  with  post  hole 
u'?F®rs-,Has  clutch  pulley  for 
nTTKttln  '  J’1 * 1  y  cuaranteed.  — - 

OTTAWA  MEG.  CO.,  531  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa, 

AUCTION!  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Catalog. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Mason  City,  Iowa 


S&eefr 

in  Spring  and  Summer 

By  JOHN  P.  WILLMAN 

IT  HAS  BEEN  my  good  fortune  re¬ 
cently  to  visit  the  farms  of  a  few 
flock  owners  and  also  to  talk  to  other 
sheepmen  whose  flocks  I  have  not  seen. 
Many  have  said  that  their  flocks  have 
come  through  the  winter  in  better- 
shape  and  that  the  wool  clip  is  a  little 
heavier  than  usual.  With  a  normal 
amount  and  distribution  of  rainfall 
during  the  grazing  season,  these  flocks 
ought  to  have  a  good  lamb  crop  at 
weaning  time  in  late  summer  or  early 
fall.  Successful  flock  owners  know  that 
there  are  a  number  of  things  that  they 
can  do  to  help  make  this  a  reality. 
They  know  that  there  is  more  to  good 
shepherding  in  summer  than  opening 
the  gate  and  turning  the  flock  to  pas¬ 
ture. 

Hocking  &  Castrating 

There  is  little  excuse  for  not  docking 
and  castrating  the  lambs.  Long-tailed 
lambs  are  unattractive  and  ram  lambs 
usually  are  not  as  fat  as  wether  lambs 
at  weaning  time.  Some  argue  that  the 
long-tailed  rams  sell  for  as  much 
money  as  the  docked  ewe  lambs.  If  this 
is  true,  the  ewe  lambs  must  be  selling 
for  less  money  than  they  should  bring. 
The  farmer  who  does  not  know  how  to 
do  these  jobs  should  get  a  veterinarian 
or  an  experienced  sheep  man  to  help 
him.  It  is  a  little  late  to  dock  the 
early  lambs  now  because  lambs  should 
be  docked  and  castrated  when  from 
one  to  three  weeks  of  age.  These  oper¬ 
ations  may  be  done  later,  but  there  is 
less  set-back  when  it  is  done  at  an 
early  age.  When  these  operations  are 
done  in  fly  time,  a  repellent  should  be 
used  to  prevent  trouble  from  flies. 

Dip  the  Flock 

You  may  have  heard  sheepmen  say 
that  they  did  not  see  a  tick  on  the 
flock  at  shearing  time,  but  they  found 
hundreds  of  ticks  the  next  fall  or  win¬ 
ter.  Some  flock  owners  dip  every  year 
whether  or  not  ticks  and  lice  are  seen 
on  the  sheep  and  lambs.  They  know 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  feed  sheep 
that  are  ticky  or  lousy.  It  is  easy  to 
control  ticks  and  lice  by  dipping.  Of 
course  every  sheep  that  is  bought  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  should  be  examined  care¬ 
fully,  and  if  necessary,  should  be 
treated,  before  being  allowed  to  run 
with  the  flock. 

There  are  several  portable  dipping 
outfits  in  New  York  State,  and  the 
County  Agricultural  Agents  are  usu¬ 
ally  able  to  arrange  for  the  use  of 
these  portable  dipping  tanks. 

Rotenone  dips  and  some  commercial 
preparations  seem  to  control  ticks  and 
lice  when  the  flock  is  dipped  only  once 
a  year.  Do  not  dip  sheep  immediately 
after  shearing.  It  is  best  to  wait  two 
weeks  for  the  \  shearing  cuts  to  heal. 
Rotenone  mixed  with  talc  or  other  in¬ 
ert  material  may  be  dusted  on  the 
sheep  and  lambs  but  hand  dusting  or 
dusting  with  a  machine  is  recommend¬ 
ed  when  only  a  few  head  must  be 
treated,  or  when  treatment  must  be 
done  in  cold  weather,  or  when  dipping 
outfits  are  not  available. 

Waig'o  Wsir  On  Worms 

Losses  from  internal  parasites  may 
be  held  to  a  minimum  if  a  few  simple 
practices  are  followed.  The  flock 
should  be  drenched  with  phenothia- 
zine  in  the  late  fall  and  again  in  the 
spring  just  before  turning  to  pasture. 
Do  not  drench  ewes  that  are  heavy  in 
lamb,  but  this  treatment  may  be  given 
two  weeks  after  lambing. 

A  mixture  made  from  one  pound  of 
phenothiazine  ,and  9  or  10  pounds  of 
(  Continued  on  Page  24) 


Five  million  dairy  farmers  are  determined  not  to  take  it  on  the  chin 
from  surpluses!  United  in  their  own  American  Dairy  Association, 
they’re  out  to  expand  markets  for  dairy  products  with— 

NATION-WIDE  ADVERTISING  ...  tempting  the  millions  lo  buy 
more  dairy  foods!  Advertising  in  magazines,  newspapers,  on 
the  radio  and  billboards! 

MERCHANDISING  .  .  .  working  with  retailers  to  sell  more  dairy 
foods! 

RESEARCH  .  .  .  finding  new  ways  to  sell  more  dairy  foods! 

Dairy  farmers  get  all  this  in  their  sales-making  ADA  program  — 
supported  by  payments  on  the  basis  of  one  cent  per  pound  of  but¬ 
terfat,  or  its  equivalent,  in  June.  Collections  are  made  at  dairy  plants. 
All  dairy  farmers  have  a  part  in  ADA.  All  benefit.  Do  your  part! 
Pay  once  a  year,  get  action  all  yezt—the  sales-building  ADA  way! 
Your  dairy  plant  will  make  the  ADA  deduction  in  June! 


AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 

20  N.  Wacker  Drive  Bldg.,  Chicago  6,  III. 


•  •  • 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

MORRIS,  N.Y. 

Large  Pkg.  $1 .00 
Trial  Pkg.  50£ 

H.W.  NAYLOR 

Dr.  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


INJUREDTeats 


...scab  teats,  cut 
or  bruised  teats? 


TREAT  THEM  WITH 

Dr,  Nay  tor’s 
SULFATHI  AZOLE 


MEDICATED 

DILATORS 

Relieve  injured  teals  quickly. 
Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Dila¬ 
tors  work  three  ways — Carry 
i  antiseptics  and  healing  agents 
1  into  teat  canal  to  combat  in¬ 
fection  and  promote  healing. 
Furnish  soft,  absorbent  pro- 
i  tection  to  the  injured  lining, 
]  same  as  you  would  apply  a 
soft,  absorbent  dressing  to 
external  wounds.  Keep  teat 
I  canal  open  in  natural  shape 
:  while  tissues  heal.  A  depend- 
!  able  treatment,  ready  to  use. 
If  not  available  at  your  deal¬ 
ers,  write: 


\ 


DEPENDABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS ) 


iMF-m 

m  CALVES  AND  COWS 


DR.  SPENCER’S 

CALF-ADE 

Best  on  market  for 
Scours  and  Dysen¬ 
tery  or  double  your 
money  back. 

Ask  local  dealer  or  write — 

SPENCER  BROS.,  Inc. 

Dundee,  New  York 


CANVAS  COVERS 

ATWOOD’S 


Fur  samples  anti  price  lists 
At  bargain  prices.  Write 

92  Washington  St. 
Binshamton,  N  Y 


DT 


ENUFF 


Brand 


5%  DUSTING  POWDER 

For  Flowers — Crops— Animals 
8  lbs.  $2.00  16  lbs.  $3.65 

100  lbs.  $16.00 

50%  WETTABLE  POWDER 

Crops,  Fruit  trees,  Barns,  Cattle, 
etc.  (use  2  lbs.  per  100  gals,  water) 
4  lbs.  $2.75;  8  lbs.  $4.50;  16  lbs.  $8.60; 
32  lbs.  $16.20 

We  pay  the  postage  or  freight 

DEE  INSECTICIDE  LABORATORIES 

3310  Third  Ave.  New  York  City 

DISTRIBUTORS'  INQUIRIES  INVITED' 


Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now! 


We  are  now  accepting  and' 
filling  1947  orders  in  the 
order  received.  But  suitable 
lumber  and  other  materials  are 
short!  Therefore,  the  earlier 
you  place  your  order,  the 
earlier  you  will  get  your  new 
U  nadilla. 

Don’t  accept  a  substitute,  wait 
for  the  patented  feature  Una¬ 
dilla.  An  investment  now  in  a 
Unadilla  Silo  means  years  of 
profitable  silo  satisfaction  for 
you.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


(296)  1  6 


Aiaeriean  Agriculturist,  May  17,  1947 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  >/2  inch  single  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  orders  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

June  7  Issue . Closes  May  24 

June  21  Issue  .  Closes  June  7 

July  5  Issue  ..  Closes  June  21 

July  19  Issue  Closes  July  5 


1  HOLSTEIN  1 

ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM 

Offers  for  sale  both  Carnation  and  Pathfinder  bred  bull 
calves  from  high  record  Carnation  daughters.  Sires,  Car¬ 
nation  Homestead  Hazelwood  Pioneer  Pathfinder  Fobcs. 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y. 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 

Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck 
!?#?»..  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN.  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 


BULLS  an(j  females,  all  ages,  many  by 
extra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders  of 
choice  Holsteins  for  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


C  A|  C.  10  large  Reg.  Holstein  heifers  due 
i  s-rrs  jms-i..  Ap,  j|  j-.,, d  May  with  first  calves. 
Young  Reg.  Holstein  bull.  His  II  nearest  dams  average 
674.54  Fat,  18336.72  Milk.  3  Reg.  calves.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  vaccinated. 

LONERGAN  BROS.,  Phone  20J,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

|  mi:u\m:v  | 

CALF  korn  jan.  9,  1947.  His  dam — - 
10,288  lb.  M  458.7  lb.  F  at  2  yrs.  2  X — 

averaging  50  lb.  fat  for  3  months  at  3  yrs, 

age  2x.  Her  sister  produced  11335  lb  M 
4V7.6  lb.  F  at  2  yrs.  Her  dam's  record  11.860 

lb.  M  565  lb.  F  at  2  yrs.  3x.  His  sire — three 

nearest  dams  average  13,598  lb.  M  690  lb.  F. 
Sired  by  My  Haven  King — 50  A.  R.  daughters. 
Herd  state  bang  s  approved  and  mastitis 
free.  Pedigree  sent  on  reauest. 

WYCHMERE  FARM,  Ontario,  New  York 


FOR  SALE;  Bull  born  Oct.  1946.  Sire,  a 
son  of  Royal  Lenda,  20508  lb.  milk,  1109  lb. 
fat,  has  24  A.  R.  daughters  including  2  Class 
Leaders.  Dam,  a  daughter  of  Foremost 
Peacemaker  109  A.  R.  daughters  including 
breed's  highest  Jr.  3  year  old,  made  a  record 
of  9541  lbs.  milk  462  lb.  fat  Jr.  2  on 
twice-a-day  milking. 


|  SHEEP  1 

FOR  SALE;  Large  husky  DORSET  RAMS  to 
sire  your  Fall  lambs,  from  New  York's  lead¬ 
ing  flock.  Shipped  on  approval,  or  better 
yet.  come  and  see  them. 

H.  C.  HILL  &  SONS 

Albion,  New  York 

SHEEP  FOR  SALE 

Feeder  Lambs  and  Western  Black  Face  yearl¬ 
ing  Ewes  ready  for  Fall  Breeding.  Also  other 
type  Ewes  with  Lambs  at  side,  etc.  Let  us 
know  your  needs  and  we  will  quote  you  a 
price  delivered  at  your  door. 

DIAMOND  "P"  SHEEP  FARM,  INC. 

BLAIRSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

1  SWINE  | 

FOR  SALE*  Rc9istered  Hereford  pigs,  ten  weeks 
old.  Unrelated  pairs.  Will  ship 

C.  0.  D.  Inquire — 

JOHN  D.  BRAWDY,  West  Newton,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  SERVICE  BOARS 
Spring  pigs  and  bred  gilts 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON, 

Scipio  Center  New  York 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  O.  I.  C.  pigs. 
SMITH  BROS. 

Clyde,  N.  Y„  R.  F.  D.  3,  Tel.  2131. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES  farrowed  March 
8th.  These  pigs  have  an  excellent  start. 
One  boar  pig  and  gilts. 

WILLIAM  LAWSON,  R.F.D.  3,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

TWENTY  Spotted  Poland  China  bred  gilts. 
Sire  of  these  gilts — Packers  Dream  255017. 
Spotts  make  good  mothers.  Also  8  wks.  old 
Spotted  Poland  China  pigs. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN,  Vincentown,  New  Jersey 


1  POULTRY  | 

RICHQUALITY 

OUR  36th  YEAR.  12,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Larqest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding 
It  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  your 
assurance  of  poultry  success.  Pullorum 
passed. 

Send  for  prices 

C.  &  G.  FARMS 

Box  5, _  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns 

LARGE  BIRDS — LARGE  EGGS 
LARGE  PROFITS 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 
B  O  D  I  N  E 

IS  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 

24  Years  Brccdinq  Leghorns  \ 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  New  York 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  FROM 

DRYDEN  SPRINGS  FARM 

will  live  and  lay  plenty  of  large  white  eggs. 

Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


VANCREST  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
and  SEX-LINKS 

Bred  for  livability,  egg  and  broiler  produc¬ 
tion.  Contest  proven.  N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
VANCREST  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


I _ POULTRY _ | 

"CHICKEN  OF  TOMORROW" 
TODAY! 

Barred  Rocks  of  superior  meat  type  plus 
high  egg  production  and  exceptional 
livability. 

VICTOR  H.  KIRKUP 
Mattituck,  New  York 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM,  Box  W,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

PEA  FOWL 

Pheasants,  Bantams,  Guineas,  Ducks, 
Geese.  Thirty  varieties  Pigeons.  Free 
circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa 


HICKORY  GROVE  FARMS 

PARMENTER  REDS — DRYDEN  ROCKS— CROSSES 
Our  30th  Year. 

Write  for  circular  and  price  list.  ■ 

O.  S.  Williams,  Box  2,  Rushville,  N.  Y. 


BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
for  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
GERALD  BOICE,  Box  A,  TIVOLI.  N.  Y. 

PROFITS  AHEAD 

With  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  Heavy  English  Strain: 
R.  I.  Reds — Parmenter  Strain. 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  34,  Theresa,  New  York 

|  TURKEYS  | 

WHITE  HOLLANDS 

from  N.  Y.  pullorum  clean  breeders.  Write 
SHELLY'S  HATCHERY 

R.  D.  2,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  NEW  YORK 


HAIRY  CATTLE  | 


FOR  SALE.  High  class  grade  and  pure 

bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quantity  desired. 
Credit  given  to  responsible  parties. 

FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-3993 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

I.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


c  n  200  10  500  cows  and  heif- 

Fancy  Dairy  CatTle  ers  on  hand  at  alt  times. 

50  to  100  high  class  mated  teams 
nurses.  singles,  seconds  and  saddle  horses 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC. 

PHONE  6471  HOBART.  N.  Y. 


Close  and  Fresh  Cows 


Every  animal  per¬ 
sonally  selected 


to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 


STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 


B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  5,  Phone  2015 


| HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
Yearling  Bulls  Cream  of  the  Crop 

Yearling  Heifers  Farmers  Prices 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  Medina,  New  York 

|  \m:iiin;i;w\(,i>i  | 

We  are  offering  for  sale  8  registered  Aber- 
deen-Angus  heifers,  5  open  and  3  bred. 
They  are  all  excellent  in  type  and  quality; 
are  vaccinated  and  from  our  accredited  and 
approved  herd. 

MATHER  &  PELTON  FARMS, 

Adams,  R.  1,  New  York 


A  FEW  EXCELLENT  Registered  cows  with  calves 
by  side.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  approved.  Vac¬ 
cinated.  HOWELANDS 

EDMUND  H.  GLEASON  &  SON,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

2  excellent  well  bred  service  bulls,  1  yr.  old, 
registered.  Price  reasonable. 

LAURENCE  LEWIS,  Wheeler,  New  York 


A  Few  Well  Bred  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Cows  and  one  young  bull.  The  cows  are  bred  to 
Rufflands  Grenadier,  half  brother  to  the  Champion 
Heifer  at  1946  Dutchess  Co.  Sale. 

CLAYTON  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE:  Admiration  Lee,  Reg.  Tennessee  walking 
stallion,  4  yrs.  old.  A  double  grand  son  of  the  many 
times  champion  Last  Chance.  He  is  red  roan,  white 
legs  &  strip,  flaxen  tail  &  mane.  Sound,  lady  broke, 
perfectly  safe  for  anyone  to  handle  &  enjoy. 

W  L.  HALL,  Bath.  N.  Y.  Phone  915  R  2 


FOR  SALE —  King  Walker  Reg.  Tennessee  Walking 
Stallion  5  yrs,  old  in  June.  Black  Roan,  white  legs 
A,  strip,  flaxen  tail.  Broke  for  lady  to  handle  or  ride. 
Is  sound  and  a  beautiful  horse.  Enrolled  N.  Y.  stud 
books.  A  double  bred  Roan  Allen  F  38. 

W.  L.  HALL,  Bath.  New  York 


FOR  SALE 

PURE  BRED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS, 
EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD,  FOR  BREEDERS. 
LESLIE  DAY,  FLY  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 
Pigs  8-12  weeks  old,  ready  to  ship.  Boars 
and  sows  unrelated. 

(Otsego  County) 

JOHN  G.  ENCK,  Maryland,  N.  Y. 


PIGS-  WELL  BRED  STOCK 

Chester  Whites — Chester  Yorkshire  Cross 
and  Chester  Poland  Cross.  6  to  7  wks. 
$12.50.  8  wks.  $15.00.  Inoculation  75 
cents  extra  if  desired.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  ANDERSON 

R.F.D.  229,  Maynard,  Mass. 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 

CHESTER  WHITE,  CHESTER  BERKSHIRE,  YORK- 
SHIRE  CHESTER,  FEW  DUROC  CROSS 
5-6  wks.  $12.00  7-8  wks.— $13.00 

9-10  wks. — $15.00 

Boars,  Barrows  or  sows.  Stare  second  choice. 

12  wks.  started  shoats— $20.00  each.  Vaccination  $1.00 
apiece  extra  if  desired.  No  charge  crating.  Ship 
C.  0.  D.  check  or  money  order. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd„  Concord.  Mass. 


WALTER  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Chester  white  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  Cross  or 
Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  All  large  &  healthy 
pigs.  All  weaned  and  eating.  Will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  or¬ 
der,  if  you  want  pigs  vaccinated  that  will 
be  75c  extra. 

b-7  weeks  ola  $12.00  ea 

8-9  weeks  old  -  14.00  ea. 

No  charge  tor  crating 


FANCY  YOUNG  PIGS 

6-8  weeks.  $12.50  each 

We  Pay  Express  Charges. 

Large  Yorkshire  &  Chester  crossed,  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O  I  C.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or 
remit  with  order.  Pigs  carefully  crated  and 
selected  to  please  you. 

OLD  HOMESTEAD  FARM 
Route  2A,  Mohawk  Trail  Lexington,  Mass. 


PIGS  AND  SHOATS:  Lf.S 

$10  to  $11  each.  Castrated,  serum  only  vaccinated, 
crated  F.O.B.  express  here.  Mostly  P.  China  and 
Berkshire  crosses.  Few  C.  White  and  Durocs.  Grain 
fed  pigs.  Customers  report  9  out  of  10  live  and  grow 
big.  Selected  breeders  $1  each  extra.  Shoats  30-50 
lbs.  $15  to  $18  ea.  by  truck.  Send  check,  m.  o. 
or  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  Order  direct  2  wks.  ahead, 
stating  substitute  breed.  Conn,  requires  permit  from 
Hartford  with  order  plus  50c  extra  vacc.  fee.  Live 
off  the  farm.  Mail  order  to 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW0LD,  DELA. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Selected  young  feeders  all  ready  for  the  feed  trough, 

5-6  wks.  old  —  $12.00  each 
7  wks.  old  —  12.50  each 

8-9  wks.  extras  1  3.00  each 
You  con  hove  them  shipped  C.  Q,  D-  or  send 
check  or  money  order. 

Pigs  will  bs  well  crated  and  selected  to  please  you. 


When  writina  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


MARSHALL  S  RED-ROCKS 

are  still  available  durinq  March  and  Aoril. 
Write  for  information. 

MARSHALL  BROS.,  R.  D.  5,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  thesebirds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  for  you. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A, 

Ithaca,  New  York 

This  year  the  trend  is  to 
LAYERS 

ORDER  TODAY 

A  post  card  brings  Free  folder.  "How  to 
Boost  Profits".  If  you  haven't  received 
yours,  better  hurry. 

Mosher  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 
R.  7,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 
folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Barred  Cross. 

THEY  LIVE  -  THEY  LAY  -  THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  reauest. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

Box  C,  *  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

Springbrook  Poultry  Farm 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Noted  for  their  Profit  Making  Ability.  High  livability, 
high  egg  production,  large  body  size  and  robust  vigor 
make  them  your  choice.  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved. 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Order  early  while  low  prices 
are  in  effect. 

DONALD  E.  KUNEY 

Route  2A,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

5.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  orices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 


WEIDNER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  strain  that  is  scientifically  bred  for  low 
mortality  and  hiqh  egg  production. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER 

RTE  2,  West  Shokan.  N.  Y. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses,  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


NORTHERN  GROWN  Premier  (How_ 

ard  17)  strawberry  plants.  Packed  in  live 
moss.  Guaranteed  to  live.  $3.00  per  100. 
$6.50  per  250.  Postpaid.  A  few  extra  nice 
Latham  Red  Raspberry  plants  large  size,  50 
for  $5.00.  Smaller  size  half  price.  All  plants 
state  inspected.  Instructions  included. 

IVAN  L.  STANTON,  Johnson,  Vermont 


PREMIER  STRAWBERRY 

$2.75-100;  $8.00-500.  LATHAM 
RED  Raspberries  $2.50-25;  $4.00- 
50;  $7.00-100.  Postpaid. 

HATFIELD  PLANT  FARMS 
GOWANDA,  NEW  YORK 


ASPARAGUS  PLANTS:  Strong,  healthy.  Two- 
Yr.  Roots.  Mary  Washington  Rust  Resisting 
Strain — 10  for  $1.00;  25  for  $1.75;  50  foe 
$2.75;  100  for  $4.50.  All  Postpaid. 

GROVE  A.  GILBERT,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


PREMIER  STRAWBERRY  olants.  inspected  and 
certified,  fresh  dug  and  true  to  name 
Parcel  Post  paid.  25  -  $1.25,  50  -  $2.00. 
100  -  $2.75,  300  -  $6.50.  500  -  $9.50  Transp. 
Collect.  1000  or  more  -  $14.00  oer  1 000. 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  Maple  View  2,  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYMENT  | 


lA/DMAFJ  capable  doing  simple  home  style  cook- 
WVJfnHPI  j n g  Dutchess  County  boarding  school. 
Help  given  with  vegetables,  pots  and  pans.  No  dishes 
to  wash.  Woman  with  child  acceptable.  Write 
F.  G.  BEH  RENDS,  Director,  Greer  School,  Hope 
Farm,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


OPENING  FOR  WORKING  MANAGER 
to  help  operate  400  acre  certified  seed  grain 
farm.  Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  ability.  Good  references  necessary.  Write 
EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Trumcnsburg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  country  home 
in  small  community  near  Medina,  N.  Y.  Family 
of  2.  Highest  wages  to  competent  person. 
Write — BOX  186,  AKRON,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED:  Farm  worker  on  a  dairy  farm 
with  up  to  date  buildings  and  machinery. 
Must  know  how  to  operate  and  repair  ma¬ 
chinery,  tractors,  trucks,  baler  and  combine 
and  to  moke  carpentry  repairs  on  buildings. 
House,  fuel,  light,  fruits  and  vegetables  fur¬ 
nished  in  season.  Good  wages,  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man.  State  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  family.  Write  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  e/o  Box  514-KA.  Ithaca,  New  York 


YANTED:  Man  for  work  on  dairy  farm 
nd  woman  for  general  housework  Sept.  - 
me,  and  work  in  boardinq  house  July, 
ugust.  WALTER  H.  GRIFFIN  _  w 

hone  Hunter  3216.  Hunter,  N.  Y. 


MOTHER'S  HELPER— responsible  woman,  genu¬ 
ine  fondness  for  children  more  _  important 
than  experience,  two  children  in  family. 
Adequate  salary,  country  liyinq,  readily  ac¬ 
cessible  to  Norwalk  and  Stamford.  References. 
Box  491,  New  Canaan,  Conn- 
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DOGS 


TRADE  PUPPIE  from  real 

Cow  doq  for 

4  grown  cats,  shipped  prepaid.  Also  pup¬ 
pies,  goats,  cats  (real  hunters)  for  sole. 
FAY'S  MADRID,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE  BRED  English  Shepherds  and  Col¬ 
lie  Pups.  Natural  heelers  guaranteed.  Free 
training  instructions  wtih  orders.  Also  trained 
dogs. 

ROY  M.  BLEEKE,  R.  D.  5,  Decatur,  Ind. 


CHAMPION  BLOOD  pediqreed  co„ie 

puppies.  White  and  nicely  marked  puppies. 
Make  nice  cow  dog,  child  pet  and  watch  dog. 

ALOYSIUS  REISDORF,  Elba,  New  York 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— Beautiful.  intellinent. 

lovable.  Nice  with  children.  Ideal  farm  dogs,  watch 
dogs  or  companions.  America's  best  bloodlines. 
Males — $25.00,  $35.00.  Females  $25.00.  Unpedigreed 
mates  $15.  to  $25.,  females  $6.00  to  $15.00. 

PLUMMER  MCCULLOUGH,  Mercer,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE;  Pure  bred  English  Shepherds, 
cow  dogs,  watch  dogs,  companion  dogs,  bred 
bitches.  Some  not  bred,  all  are  young  driv¬ 
ing,  or  else  started  good.  We  are  holding 
none,  all  must  go.  It's  a  complete  sellout. 
Come  and  look  them  all  over.  After  these 
are  sold  we  will  handle  only  Collies. 

V.  M.  KIRK,  West  Leyden,  N.  Y. 

1  RABBITS  «  | 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES 
Heavy  breeding  stock.  Juniors,  6  to  10  wks., 
trio  $8.50.  Heavyweight  Chins,  same  age 
and  price. 

CARL  H.  EGGE,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 

)  EQUIPMENT  I 


FOR  SALE  -  12  JEEPS 

Willys  civilian  jeeps,  practically  new. 
Plows  attached,  4-wheel  chains,  defroster, 
spotlights. 

THESE  ARE  NOT  ARMY  SURPLUS 
Write  —  Box  514-RI, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

COMPLETE  LAYING  FLOCK  EQUIPMENT 
Includes  nests,  range  feeders  &  shelters, 
brooders  (electric),  waterers,  roosts,  etc. 
Adeguate  for  3,000  hens. 

BELLWOOD  FARM,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

1  McCORMICK  DEERING  NO.  15  Pickup  Baler 
with  3  to  5  H.  P.  engine. 

1  John  Deere  Stationery  Baler  on  rubber. 

LOUIS  BUGGENHAGEN 

Lake  View  Rd.  4,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  22x36  MeCormick-Deering  all 
steel  thresher  complete  with  self  feeder, 
wind  stacker  and  weigher  and  bagger.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition. 

HUBERT  GAGE,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  Tel.  153 


FOR  SALE:  POTATO  PLANTER,  one  row, 
good  condition— $50.  POTATO  DIGGER,  IHC 
one  row,  power  take  off,  excellent  condition — 
$150.  IHC  MILKER,  2  double  units,  one  extra 
pail,  complete  with  motor,  compressor,  pipe 
&  cooler.  3  yrs.  old  in  first  class  condition. 
If  you  can  use  it,  make  an  offer. 

FRANK  TEATOR,  RED  HOOK,  N.  Y. 

1  HAY  | 

For  Sale:  Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

AM  grades.  Will  deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

R.  D.  4,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y.  Telephone  47-282 


All  grades,  timothy  and  mixed 
grasses;  truckloads  or  carloads.  Also  peanut 
shells  or  straw  for  bedding. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

|  REAL  ESTATE  | 

Wanted  To  Buy 

30  to  50  cow  dairy  farm  with 
retail  milk  route 

Must  be  real  farm,  well  located.  Will  buy 
complete.  All  replies  confidentially  handled. 
BOX  514-MW,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
Ithaca,  New  York 


FANCY  VERMONT  MAPLE  SYRUP 
$7.00  GAL.,  PREPAID 
FRANKLIN  HOOPER,  Johnson,  Vt. 

|  SEEDS  | 

HYBRID  SEED  CORN  Cornell  29-3,  34-53  and 
35-5  Certified  Hybrid  seed  corn;  Vicland  Oats, 
Alfalfa  Barley,  Whipple's  Yellow  Sweet  corn. 
Perry  marrow  beans. 

Write  us  for  additional  information 
JERRY  A.  SMITH  &  SONS 
Ludlowvilte,  N.  Y.  Phone  Poplar  Ridge  3610 


FOUNDATION  STOCK 

Certified  Katahdin  seed  potatoes. 
GEORGE  MEHLENBACHER  &  SON 
WAYLAND,  NEW  YORK  ■ 


By  J.  F-  “DOC”  ROBERTS 


THIS  COLD,  wet  spring  may  not 
have  done  anything  else,  but  it  has 
made  our  hay  crop.  When  the  North¬ 
east  has  a  bountiful  and  good  hay  crop, 
our  livestock  income,  our  milk  checks 
and  our  whole  farm  well-being  are  set 
for  another  long,  cold  winter. 

I  am  still  telling  young  men  that  if 
they  can  and  will  get  tons  and  tons  of 
good  rough  feed  into  their  barns  and 
silos  in  the  summertime,  they  are  in  a 
position  to  do  almost  anything  in  the 
way  of  livestock  operation  which  will 
make  them  money  before  the  next 
spring  rolls  around.  That’s  true 
whether  you  are  growing  calves  into 
heifers;  heifers  into  cows;  dry  cows 
into  fresh  ones;  whether  feeding  a  ewe 
flock  that  will  have  lambs  and  can  be 
shorn  in  the  spring;  or  just  feeding 
light  thin  animals  into  bigger  fat  ones. 
Yes,  even  carrying  a  few  sows  that  will 
pig  in  the  spring  and  gi’ow  on  grass 
and  grain  in  the  summer;  or  fall  pigs 
to  feed  and  grow  during  the  winter. 
This  type  of  farming  has  proved  profit¬ 
able  through  the  years. 

Home-Grown  Grain 

Home-grown  grain  helps,  of  course, 
but  it  is  not  a  necessary  requirement 
except  as  it  gives  you  crop  rotation, 
bedding  and  manure.  After  the  wonder¬ 
ful  experience  we  all  had  with  corn 
last  year  the  above  could  be  questioned. 

At  least  some  corn  every  year  is  a 
good  gamble,  and  the  gamble  is  taken 
out  if  it  will  mature  by  planting  an 
early  variety,  or  the  late  summer 
weather  is  with  you.  One  thing  is  sure, 
you  had  better  stay  out  of  livestock 
if  you  do  not  have  an  abundance  of 
good  hay  and  other  rough  feeds. 
Livestock  developments  in  the  past 
( Continued  on  Page  22) 


ANGUS-HEREFORDS 

BEEF  CATTLE  SALE 

Palmyra  Fair  Grounds,  Palmyra,  N.Y. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  24,  1947 

Parade  10:00  A.  M.  Sale  1:00  P.  M. 

This  sale  will  include  both  Herefords  and 
Angus.  All  animals  T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested. 
Feeder  calves.  Heifers,  Cows,  Bulls,  cows  with 
calves  at  foot. 

WAYNE  COUNTY  BEEF  CATTLE  SALES  CO. 
Walter  W.  Fisk,  Manager,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


IT'S  BEEF  THAT  COUNTS! 

Aberdeen-Angus  carcasses 
have  won  95  per  cent  of 
the  Chicago  International 
grand  championships  com¬ 
peting  with  all  breeds. 
Write  for  free  literature. 


American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Ass'n. 
Dept.  AA-1,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  III. 


AUCTION  JUNE  5*  -  10  A.  M. 

Guernsey  herd  dispersal — farm  equipment,  three  tractors, 
at  Big  Charlotte  Valley  Ranch,  South  Worcester,  N.  Y. 
16  miles  east  of  Oneonta.  Sherburn  M.  Becker,  owner. 
80  grade  Guernsey  cows — 9  cows  registered,  5  registered 
Jerseys,  all  vaccinated,  will  be  blood  tested,  over  half 
fresh,  many  fall  cows.  Write  for  list. 

DUNN  &  HARWOOD,  SALES  MANAGERS 
Telephone  65  Schoharie,  New  York 


PALOMINOS,  PINTOS,  PONIES 

Golden  Palomino  saddle  horses,  Pinto 
cow-ponies.  Riding  and  driving  ponies. 

Hackney,  Welsh,  Shetland,  all  sizes, 
shipped  crated  by  express.  How  old  are 
children  you  want  pony  for? 

Western  saddles. 

HOWARD  CHANDLER.  Chariton,  Iowa 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

FROZEN:  Pitted  Sour  Cherries.  25  lbs.  fruit,  5  lbs. 
sugar  $8.30:  Strawberries,  Whole,  24  lbs.  fruit,  6  lbs. 
sugar  $11-00:  Columbian  Raspberries,  24  lbs.  fruit, 
6  lbs.  sugar  $12.00:  Black  Raspberries.  25  lbs.  fruit, 
5  lbs.  sugar  $12.00:  Sliced  Pio  Apples,  23  lbs.  fruit, 
2  lbs.  sugar  $5.50;  Blueberries.  30  lbs.,  syrup  pack 
$10.40;  Peach  Halves,  30  lbs.,  syrup  pack  $6.50. 
For  home  canning,  pics,  sauce,  preserves,  jelly,  baking. 
All  charges  prepaid.  Send  money  order. 

THELM-OTT  FARMS,  Box  AA.  Webster,  N.  Y. 


Northern  New  England  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeders’  Association 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  SHOW  AND  SALE 

Fair  Grounds,  Rochester,  New  Hampshire 

Saturday,  May  31,  1947 

5  Herd  Sire  Prospects— 37  Open  and  Bred  Heifers 

"A  $64  SUGGESTION''  Take  advantage  of  Good  New  England  Grass ! 

An  excellent  opportunity  to  get  good  Foundation 
Stock.  Past  S’ales  have  demonstrated  that  nowhere  in  the  Northeast  is  your 
dollar  so  valuable  when  it  comes  to  investing  in  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle, 
for  here  you  will  find  the  concentrated  blood  of  the  following  families : 

Queen  Mothers  —  Miss  Burgess,  Bonnet  Boquet;  Enchantres  —  Trojan  Erica; 
Eisa  Trojan  Erica;  McHenry  Blackcaps;  Prides  of  the  following  branches  — 
McHenry,  Mulben  &  Aberdeens;  Blackbirds  —  4th  branch,  2nd  branch.  Blue 
Ribbon  &  Heatherbloom. 

For  Catalogues  write  to: 

W.  A.  COWAN,  Secretary  Mass.  State  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

9th  ANNUAL  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

50  Head  of  Young  Cows  and  Bred  Heifers  Superbly  Bred 
Many  in  Calf  to  Nationally  Famous  Sires 

Sat.,  June  7th,  -  -  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

At  the  HARRY  ANDREWS  FARM 

Selling  only  top  animals  from  herds  of  New  York's  better  breeders.  The  carefully  chosen 
animals  include  daughters  and  grand  daughters  of  9  different  Superior  Sires  and  17  AJCC 
Tested  Sires.  Many  tested  and  classified.  Many  a  good  breeder  got  his  start  at  the  New 
York  Sale.  Catalogs  available  on  request  to  the  sales  manager. 

George  H.  Ricker,  Sales  Manager,  Groton,  Vermont 

Col.  Glen  Weikert,  Auctioneer,  Springfield,  Ohio 


HELMHURST  GUERNSEYS  at  Auction  Wednesday,0'  ;umT  "ml  TT  LI 

Six  milee  west  of  Springvillo,  N.  Y. ;  12  miles  east  of  Hamburg;  22  miles  south  of  Buffalo.  The 
Leland  Hotel  in  Springville  on  the  B  &  O  Railroad  is  recommended.  Approximately  100  Head— all  calfhood 
vaccinated  with  Strain  19. 

For  several  years  this  fine  Herd  was  on  DHIA  testing  and  it  is  notable  that  the  62  cotvs  averaged  408 

lbs.  fat  in  1942.  Subsequently  the  herd  has  been  on  A.  R.  testing. 

Foundation  A.  R.  Herd  Sires  that  have  A.  R.  daughters  in  the  Sale  are: 

TARBELL  FARMS  LAFAYETTE — he  a  direct  descendant  of  Glenburnic  Galore;  he  by  Sir  Elsax  of  Glenburnie. 
he  by  Itchen  Daisy’s  May  King  of  Langwater  out  of  Golden  Elsie  3d  the  foundation  on  which  Dr.  Russell 
established  the  Glenburnic  Herd. 

GABRIEL’S  FORTUNATE,  22  daughters  in  the  Sale.  By  Langwater  Gabriel  out  of  Select’s  Favorite  I2489-69I-EE. 
She  by  Beechwood  Prince  Select  A.  R.,  he  by  Beechwood  Phylliston  out  of  Langwater  Electra. 

Bulls  in  the  Sale  with  daughters  are: 

LAFAYETTE’S  BETONY— he  by  Tarbeli  Farms  LaFayettc  out  of  Zane’s  Ona  9849-498-FF. 

BIERY  FARM’S  VALOR’S  DON  4  yrs.  old,  he  by  Levity’s  Valor  (Langwater  Valor-Shuttlewick  Laughter) 

out  of  Sugarereek  Senna  Delsie  I2997-6I4-EE.  She  by  Franchester  Sentinel,  he  by  Langwater  Shah. 
Next  Dam:  Sugar  Creek  Vesta  Dora,  she  by  Franchester  Harvester. 

HELMHURST  FOOTPRINT — 6  yrs.  old,  6  daughters  in  Sale.  He  by  Flying  Horse  Footprint  (Argilla  Fashioner- 
Alfalfa  Farm  Flute,  I596I-970-AA)  out  of  Beechwood  Radio,  she  by  Langwater  Rameses  (Langwater  Pharaoh- 
Lancjwater  Gem.) 

HELMHURST  BARON — 3  yrs.  old.  He  by  a  grand  son  of  Broadland  Border  King.  The  dam  Broadland 
Posey  12094-578-G  is  by  Broadland  May  Prince  (Green  Meadow  Coronation  Prince-Green  Meadow  Maywort) 
Next  dam  Broadland  Rosebud  1 5 1 74-735-C.  She  by  Langwater  Noble,  he  by  Langwater  Valiant  out  of 
Imp.  Noble  Vera  of  Langwater. 

There  is  a  particularly  fine  lot  of  heifers  in  the  Sale,  nice  individually  and  of  Popular  Breeding. 

For  Catalogs  write  THE  PATE  SALES  CO.,  2064  Lawrence  Rd.,  Trenton,  8,  New  Jersey 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTIONS 


THE  GOOD  HOPE  YOUNG  HE*D 
SATURDAY,  JUNE  14TH  AT  1:00  P.  M. 

GOOD  HOPE  FARM,  OLD  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 

Farm  located  along  Route  66,  seven  miles  north  of 

Chatham  —  21  miles  S.E.  of  Albany. 

5  5  HEAD 

Out  of  dams  that  are  members  of  a  herd  that  has 
just  completed  the  third  highest  Herd  Test  average  ever 
made  by  a  herd  of  50  or  more  cows.  The  actual  average 
was,  10,875  lb.  4.34%  Milk,  472  lb.  Fat.  44  Head  are 

by  Approved  sires  and  36  are  out  of  dams  by  Ap¬ 

proved  sires. 

SALE  OFFERING  INCLUDES 

4  FIRST  CALF  HEIFERS— All  fresh.  3  are  out  of 
dams  whose  records  ave.  9413  lb.  4.67%  M.,  449  lb.  F. 
18  BRED  HEIFERS — Due  from  sale  time  on.  All  dams 
have  records  that  ave.  10,639  lb.  4.22%,  M„  449  lb.  F. 
15  YEARLINGS — Including  a  daughter  of  “Odette” 
new  MHT  champion  with  18,770  lb.  4.46%  M,  838  |b. 
F.  All  dams  have  records  that  ave.  11,807  lb.  4.18% 
Milk,  494  lb.  Fat. 

13  HEIFER  CALVES— Including  a  daughter  of  “Odette”. 
Nine  are  from  dams  whose  records  ave.  11,065  lb. 
4.14%  Milk,  458  lb.  Fat. 

5  BULLS — All  young.  Their  dams’  records  ave.  13,254 
lb.  4.28%  Milk,  567  lb.  Fat. 

NEVER  A  GREATER  LOT  IN  ANY  SALE 
Herd  is  T.B.  Accred.,  Bang’s  Approved,  all  Calfhood 
Vaccinated  and  tested  for  T.B.  and  Bangs  within  30 
days  prior  to  sale. 

—  For  Catalog  Write  — 

AYRSHIRE  SALES  SERVICE,  Box  85,  Brandon,  V«. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


Lynn  Wollaber  Sale,  SAT.  MAY  24  at  1:00  P.  M. 
22  Cows,  5  First  Calf  Heifers,  I  Bred  Heifer,  2  yearl¬ 
ings,  5  Heifer  Calves,  I  Bull  Calf,  I  three-yr-old 
Bull.  15  Head  by  Approved  sires.  Several  fresh.  Herd 
negative,  majority  vaccinated  and  tested  within  30  days 
prior  to  sale.  One  of  the  Top  Sale  Offerings  of  1947. 
— For  Catalog  Write — 

AYRSHIRE  SALES  SERVICE,  Box  85,  Brandon.  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


Totten  Bros.,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

MONDAY,  MAY  26  AT  12:30  P.  M. 

Entire  reg.  milking  herd  of  35  head,  4  bulls  and  entire 
grade  herd  of  12  cows,  4  bred  heifers,  6  yearlings.  Many 
cows  fresh,  others  in  all  stages.  Herd  negative  and 
tested  for  TB  and  Bang’s  within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 
A  good  place  to  buy  profitable  cows. 

—  For  Cataloq  Write  — 

AYRSHIRE  SALES  SERVICE,  Box  45,  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTIONS 


Pinnacle  Rock  herd  of  101  head,  Plainvillo.  Conn. 

SAT.,  JUNE  7TH  AT  12:00  P.  M.  Sharp. 

51  Cows,  19  Bred  Heifers,  13  Yearlings,  17  Heifer 
Calves.  I  Bull.  Herd  TB  Accr’d.  Negative,  nearly  all 
vaccinated,  tested  within  30  days  before  sale  an<* 
Mastitis  tested.  A  good  place  to  buy  good  Ayrshire* 
that  are  richly  bred. 

—  For  Cataloq  Write  — 

AYRSHIRE  SALES  SERVICE,  Box  85,  Brandon,  Vt. 
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Before  you  buy  chicks 


Send  for  your 


rnrr  hubbard 

mtL  CATALOG 


Tells  you  why 

HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

live  . . .  grow  fast . . .  produce 

You’ll  want  this  valuable,  well-illustrated 
catalog!  It  gives  full  facts  why  Hubbard’s 
profit-bred  New  Hampshires  make  more 
money  for  you!  Tells  why  Hubbarc 
chicks  live,  grow  fast,  feather 
rapidly,  develop  into  pullets  that 
lay  more  eggs  — heavy-meated 
broilers  that  get  to  market  quickly. 

Every  Hubbard  chick  comes  to 
you  direct  from  the  breeding 
source— U.  S.  Approved  and  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Send  for  your  cata- 
log  now! 

I  CUP  AND  MAIL  TODAY! 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  20  ,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  me  your  free  catalog ! 

Name _ 

Town _ State _ 


J 


Vou  Earn  Better  Profits 

1.  2.1  years'  Balanced  Breeding  4.  Lots  of  Big, 

—Just  One  Breed.  Quality  Eggs. 

2.  Big  Birds— High  Vigor.  S.  Good  Type  and 

3.  Fast  Growth — Even  Color. 


stock.  Write 


MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM  EXEm,  N.H 


BABY  CHICKS 

Specializing  in 

RED-ROCK  CROSS  -  R.  I.  REDS 

SAND  HILL  FARMS 

C.  W.  WIGHTMAN 
ALMOND,  N.  Y. 
Modern  All  Electric  Hatchery. 
ALL  EGGS  we  set  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  own  farms. 
FREE  Circular 


WHnV&OCK 


BABY 

CHICKS 


>15. 


PER 

100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglut  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 
Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE,  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE. 

Dept.  B 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Elsasser’s  Special  S.C.W.  LeghornS-$l 1.00  $22.00  $  2.00 

Elsasscr’s  S.C.  White  Leghorns _ 10.00  20.00  2.00 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks,  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks.  11.00  16.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds _  11.00  16.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 10.00  16.00  8.00 


PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95 %  on  ail  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM.  Box  A  McA  LISTER  VI LLL.  PENNSYLVANIA 


RAISE  CHIN-CHINS 


No  experience  needed.  Just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  daily  and  a  few  feet  of  backyard, 
caracc  or  barn  space.  Several  females 
anti  a  male  starts  a  large.  Profitable 
herd.  WE  FURNISH  FREE  INSTRUCTIONS- 
TREMENDOUS  DEMAND  for  breeding 
-*nri  lahmatmv  stor.k,  meat,  and  world's  most  beautiful 
fahhlt  fur  Brokers,  cot  off  from  imported  rabbit  pelts  by 
world  lAmln^  NEED  CHIN-CHIN  FURS  NOW,  and  for  years 
to  come!  Write  tor  tree  illustrated  c®^Iob  today.  __uu(l 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM  •  R-24  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


On, 


KERR  CHICK 
WILL  DO 
THE  TRICK! 


Good  breeding  pays  dividends!  Bred  from 
generations  of  sturdy  stock,  Kerr  chicks 
GROW— lay  LOTS  of  eggs  and  lay  them 
BIG  to  bring  you  sturdy  PROFITS! 

«  Dependable  service  for  39 
years.  Great  240-acre  breed¬ 
ing  farm.  All  breeders  blood- 
tested  for  BWD  (pullorum). 
100%  live  delivery.  5  popular 
breeds,  2  crosses.  Advance 
order  discount.  FREE  Poultry 
Raiser's  Guide,  price  list. 

N.  Y.:  Kingston,  East  Syracuse,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Middletown,  Schenectady.  Conn.:  Dan¬ 
bury.  N.  J.:  Paterson,  Woodbury,  James- 
burg.  Penna.:  Lancaster,  Dun  more,  Reading. 

27  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


KERR  CHICKERIES 


HALL  BROTHERS’ 

ctUcfa 

Described  in  detail  in  the 
most  elaborate,  colorful 
and  informative  poultry 
catalog  ever  published! 
No  matter  where 
you  buy  chicks, 
read  our  catalog 
before  placing 
your  order.  Send 
for  your  copy 

HALL  BROTHERS 
HATCHERY,  INC. 

Wallingford,  Conn. 


PROFIT 

BRED 

and 

PROFIT 

BOUND 


Sp\ 


PUNNYBROOK 


[PROFIT- BRED 

CHICKS 


All  Breeders  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  Baby  Chicks — Started  Pullets — 
Sexed  Pullets  Sunnybrook  Chicks  dr 


live,  matur-  tost  and  lav  heavy 

New  Hampshires,  White  Legnorns 
Barred  Rocks  White  Rocks.  Rhode 
Islaito  Reds,  Crosses.  Wr.tt  lor 
•re'-  folder  and  new  low  prices. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms 
A.  Howard  Fingar 
Sox A  Phone  504  Hudson,  N. Y 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 

All  Chicks  Shipped  PREPAID. 

PULLETS  GUAR.  95%.  Unsex.  Pul’ts.  Ckls. 
Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns— $12.00  $22.00  $  2.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks.  B.  I.  Beds  14.00  20.00  13.00 

Bed-Bock  &  ltock-Bed  Cross _ 15.00  22.00  14.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds  (Spec.).  16.00  23.00  I3.Q0 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 12.00  17.00  11.00 

We  specialize  in  ONE  GBADE.  ONE  PB1CE.  OUT¬ 
STANDING  SIZE  and  EGG  PRODUCTION.  Order 
direct  from  ad  or  write  for  PEEK  Catalog  giving 
full  information  of  breeders,  farm  and  hatchery 
Hatches  Tues  &  Tliurs.  Guar.  100%  live  del. 

SHIRKS  HATCHERY 

H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop.  BoxAA,'Rt.2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Cat. 
We  pay  postage  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  per  100  per  100  per  100 

English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $11.00  $20.00  2.00 

Gasson  SUP.  MATING  Leghorns.  12.00  22.00  2.00 

Black  Minorcas  _  11.00  20.00  2.00 

Barred  Rocks  White  Rocks,  AAA 

Sup.  Mating  Bock-Red  Cross _  14.00  18.00  14.00 

N.  Hantp  Reds  (AAA  Sup.)—.  17.00  22.00  14.00 

Heavy  Alix.  $I2.-!0C  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHIX 
$11.-100.  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Breeders  Blood  Tested 
for  B.W.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Sexing  guaranteed 
95%  Accuracy. 

C.  P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  109  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg _ $  9.50  $19.00  $  3.00 

N.  Hamp.  Reds  (Spe.)__  17.00  20.00  14.00 

B.&W.  Box,  B.l.  Reds _ 12.00  16.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  10.00  12.00  10.00 

Assorted,  our  choice _  7.50  5.50 

Less  than  100  add  2c  per  Chick.  Special  Cross  eggs  from 
N.H.  Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms:  CashorC.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giving 
full  details  of  oui  flocks.  Ail  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with 
"ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER" 

of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  breed. 
Also  4  &  6  wk.  nld  started.  Catalog  FREE. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  Richfield  10.  Pa. 


STARTED  CHICKS  4  to  8  weeks  old.  Certified 
Reds  &  White  Leqhorn  Pullets.  Write: 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
Paul  S.  Pellman,  owner.  Richfield.  Pa.  I 


Keep  Good  Eggs  Good 


ONE  of  the  jobs  on  a  poultry  farm 
which  affects  the  returns  you  get 
is  the  care  and  packing  of  eggs.  It  is 
very  easy,  by  neglecting  some  of  the 
important  details,  to  knock  5c  a  dozen 
off  the  price  you  get,  which  in  many 
cases  will  take  just  about  one-half  youi 
profits. 

An  egg  is  never  better  than  at  the 
time  it  is  laid,  and  from  then  until  the 
time  it  is  consumed  the  quality  goes 
down.  But  whether  it  goes  down 
rapidly  or  slowly  depends  on  the  care 
you  give  the  egg. 

The  two  things  which  cause  egg 
quality  to  deteriorate  fastest  are  high 
temperature  and  lack  of  moisture.  On 
temperature  control  the  following 
things  are  important: 

1.  Gather  eggs  frequently. 

Most  poultrymen,  particularly  in 
warm  weather,  plan  on  gathering  their 
eggs  at  least  three  times  a  day — pre¬ 
ferably  four. 

2.  Take  them  immediately  to  a  cool 
room,  preferably  one  where  the  temp¬ 
erature  is  50  to  60  degrees  F. 

The  eggs  will  cool  down  to  room 
temperature  much  more  quickly  if  they 
are  gathered  in  a  wire  basket  rather 
than  in  pails.  Keeping  them  cool  until 
they  are  marketed  and  marketing  them 
often  will  safeguard  the  quality  as  long 
as  they  are  in  your  hands. 

To  prevent  eggs  from  losing  moist¬ 
ure  they  need  to  be  stored  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  that  is  damp  as  well  as  cool. 
There  is  usually  more  moisture  in  a 
room  which  is  underground,  like  a  cel¬ 
lar  or  an  egg  storage  cellar.  It  is  also 
a  bad  practice  to  pack  eggs  in  cases 


A  SPECIAL  EGG  ROOM  helps  to  maintain 
egg  quality.  The  floor  can  be  dampened 
to  maintain  humidity.  Note  the  electric 
fan  to  speed  egg  cooling. 

or  fillers  which  are  very  dry,  as  they 
will  actually  absorb  moisture  from  the 
eggs.  Therefore,  before  you  pack  eggs, 
store  your  fillers  and  cases  for  some 
time  in  a  room  that  is  damp,  such  as 
the  egg  storage  cellar. 

In  wartime  an  egg  was  an  egg,  and 
the  premium  for  high  quality  eggs  was 
low  or  lacking  entirely.  Now  the  war 
is  over,  good  eggs  will  again  bring  a 
premium,  and  there  is  no  way  that  you 
can  get  better  pay  for  time  spent  than 
in  safeguarding  egg  quality.— H.  C. 


Permanent  Brooder  Houses 

By  J*.  £.  lAJ&cutesi 


PERMANENT  brooder  houses  are 
coming  back.  They  never  have  been 
out  entirely.  But  sentiment  and  practice 
have  been  against  them.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  we 
have  been  for  portable  brooder  houses 
rather  than  against  permanent  ones. 
We  have  always  appreciated  the  real 
advantages  that  a  long  brooder  house 
with  concrete  floor  offers.  Only  one 
fire  to  look  after  if  you  install  a  hot 
water  system;  all  the  work  under  one 
roof;  no  trailing  around  from  house  to 
house  in  the  wind,  mud  and  rain.  And 
then  there’s  the  chance  to  make  a  lay¬ 
ing  house  of  the  building  when  it’s  not 
needed  for  growing  chicks. 

Why,  then,  have  we  preferred  to 
grow  chicks  in  small,  portable  houses? 
Simply  because  it  has  been  the  only 
way  we  knew  to  lick  the  disease  prob¬ 
lem.  And  that  certainly  is  reason 
enough.  I  am  sure  many  readers  re¬ 
member  when  chronic  coccidiosis, 
round  worms,  and  tape  worms  were 
killing  off  pullets  and  ruining  egg  pro¬ 
duction  all  over  the  Northeast.  You 
almost  never  hear  of  those  troubles  to¬ 
day.  Why?  Because  poultrymen 
have  learned  to  rotate  their  rearing 
ranges  and  thus  keep  away  from  those 
troubles.  And  to  rotate  your  ranges 
you  had  to  have  buildings  that  could 
be  moved.  That  is  still  true.  We  still 
must  rotate  ranges. 

Feeds  Are  Better 

But  one  change  has  taken  place  that 
has  brought  back  the  long  permanent 
brooder  house  into  the  picture.  Feeds 
for  starting  and  growing  pullets  have 
improved  to  such  an  extent  that  it  no 
longer  is  necessary  to  let  the  young¬ 
sters  out  into  the  sunshine.  Pullets  can 
be  grown  to  maturity  today  entirely 
indoors  that  will  equal  range-grown 
pullets  for  livability  and  layability.  Nor 
do  foxes  get  so  many  of  them.  Of 
course  it  does  cost  more  to  raise  them 


that  way.  So  not  many  will  want  to 
do  it.  Farm  flock  owners  as  a  rule 
will  still  find  the  colony  brooder  sys¬ 
tem  best.  But  here  is  what  looks  to 
me  like  the  ideal  system  for  the  man 
who  grows,  say,  a  thousand  or  more 
pullets : 

Start  your  chicks  in  a  permanent 
brooder  house  that  uses  hot  water  or 
steam.  If  they  are  started  in  mid¬ 
winter,  they  may  stay  in  that  house 
three  months  or  more.  Later  hatches 
will  go  out  at  8  to  10  weeks.  They 
are  not  moved  until  they  can  get  along 
without  extra  heat,  and  not  before  the 
weather  and  range  conditions  are  such 
that  the  man  who  cares  for  them  can 
get  around  on  the  range  with  a  truck. 
On  range  they  live  in  shelters  spaced 
at  least  150  feet  apart — about  125  pul¬ 
lets  in  a  shelter.  Now  you  can  clean 
the  permanent  brooder  house,  put  in 


( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


"Zek  n  why  don't  you  sit  over  under 
them  hams  and  smoke?" 
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ON  DOUBLE  DUTY 


KILLING  INSECT  PESTS 


I  Profacts  Flowers  —  Fruits  —  Vegetables 

I  Black  Leaf  40  kills  aphids,  leafhoppers,  leaf 
I  miners,  most  thrips,  young  sucking  bugs,  mealy 
|  bugs,  lace  bugs  and  similar  small  insects  which 
I  swarm  by  the  millions  and  suck  the  life  out 
I  of  plants  of  all  kinds. 

KILLS  BY  CONTACT  AND 
BY  FUMES 

I  —  and  "a  little  goes  a  long  way" — 

I  one  ounce  makes  six  gallons  of  effec- 
|  tive  aphid-spray. 

Insist  on  original  factory-sealed 
packages  for  full  strength. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF 
ON  THE  PACKAGE 


TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL 
CORP.,  Incorporated,  Louisville  2,  Ky. 


Wonderful  Results 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades'  letter  will  no  doubi 
he  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers. 
Read  her  experience  in  her  own  words 
‘Dear  Sir:  I  think  1  must  be  one  ol 
the  very  first  to  us  Walko  Tablets 
Some  35  years  ago  when  l  started  rais¬ 
ing  chicks  I  saw  Walko  Tablets  adver¬ 
tised  as  an  aid  in  preventing  the  spread 
ot  disease  through  contaminated  drink 
mg  water  I  tried  a  package  for  my 
baby  chicks  with  happiest  results.  I 
have  depended  on  Walko  Tablets  ever 
since,”  Mrs  Ethel  Rhoades.  Shenan¬ 
doah,  lowa 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  to¬ 
day  at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply 
dealer  Use  them  in  the  drinking  water 
to  aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
disease  through  contaminated  water. 
Satisfy  yourself  as  have  thousands  of 
others  who  depend  upon  Walko  Tablets 
year  after  year  in  raising  their  little 
chicks  You  buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our 
risk  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  thie  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  lowa,  stands  back  of 
our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  postpaid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  Price 
50c  and  $1.00,  breeders  -sizes  $2.50  and 
$4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  402,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Frank  Yakley,  R2,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Large  Hanson  Wlute  Leghorns,  producers  ol  Preumni 
While  Eggs.  From  Bloodlested  Breeders  Write  for  In 
'onualion  &  earb  order  discount.  100%  live  del.  Post  Pd 

STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY 
n  M  Leister.  Owner.  Box  A,  McA LIST ER V I LLE.  PA 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


95% 


Pullets  Guar. 

Clear  Spring  Large  Type 
AA  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

A  S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ 

Black  Minorcas  _ 

Barred  or  White  Rock: 

N.  H.  Reds  _  16.00 

Red- Rock  Cross  _  15.00 

We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady  growing  list  ot 
perous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders 

tested  for  B  W  D  Parcel  Post  Prepaid 
rata  log  Free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

F.  B.  LEISTER  &  SON,  Owners 
“ox  51  McAlisterville. 
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ROSELAWN  CHICKS 

100%  Live  del.  Guar.  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls 

S.  C  White  Leijhorns- _ _ $  9.00  $19.00  $  2.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns _ _ 10.00  19.00  2  00 

Bar  &  Wh  Rocks _  11.00  18.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Buff  Orps.. . __  12.00  19.00  10.00 

Pits  95%  accurate.  Also  started  chicks  at  little 
extra  cost.  Write  for  prices.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
ROSELAWN  CHICK  FARM,  Dept.  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa 


ONE-ACT  PLAYS 


If  you  are  interested  in  securing 
good  rural  life  one-act  plays  for 
production  by  amateur  groups 
write  to  American  Agriculturist. 
Play  Department  Box  367.  Ithaca. 

N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  our  list  of  plays. 
Please  enclose  three  cent  stamp 
for  postage. 

These  plays  have  been  especially 
selected  by  American  Agriculturist. 
They  are  35  cents  per  copy  and 
royalty-free  to  amateur  groups. 

The  list  includes  plays  for  both 
adults  and  young  folks. 

V  ,  - - - - 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
temporary  roosts  and  nests,  and  from 
your  regular  laying  pens  move  out 
enough  layers  to  fill  the  house.  That 
gives  you  plenty  of  time  to  get  the 
vacated  laying  pens  ready  for  the  new 
crop  of  pullets  when  they  start  laying 
on  range. 

Or  you  can  skip  the  range  entire¬ 
ly  by  growing  the  pullets  to  maturity 
in  the  permanent  brooder  house.  In 
that  case,  you  must  allow  two  square 
feet  of  space  for  each  pullet  and  not 
start  too  many  chicks.  A  better  plan 
is  to  attach  a  wire  sunporch  to  the 
long  house.  That  will  increase  your 
capacity  as  well  as  get  the  pullets  out 
of  doors. 

—  A. a.  — 

BACK  IN  CHICKENS 
AGAIN 

WE  ARE  back  in  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness  again.  After  almost  two  years 
without  a  hen  on  the  place,  we  now 
have  some  Leghorn  chicks.  There’s 
nothing  like  actually  working  with 
them  to  keep  you  in  touch  with  the 
rapidly  changing  problems  of  growing 
chicks.  You  no  sooner  get  the  addi¬ 
tional  feeders  that  you  have  decided 
are  needed  than  you  discover  that  all 
the  feeders  are  too  small.  The  chicks 
are  raking  too  much  four-cents-a-pound 
mash  into  the  litter.  So  you  go  into 
the  loft  after  the  larger  feeders. 

You  spend  your  extra  time  during 
the  next  few  days  cleaning  them,  hunt¬ 
ing  for  the  missing  reels  and  finally 
making  some  new  ones.  Then  you  dis¬ 
cover  once  more  that  you  don’t  have 
enough  feeders.  The  chicks  have  out¬ 
grown  the  waterers,  too,  by  that  time. 
So  you  change  over  to  a  five  gallon 
waterer,  and  discover  that  you  need  a 
larger  stand  for  it. 

By  the  time  that  need  is  provided 
for,  you  decide  the  chicks  simply  must 
be  given  more  room.  So  you  start 
getting  another  brooder  house  ready 
and  that  means  another  stove,  more 
pipe,  a  damper,  more  litter,  feeders, 
waterers  And  when  all  that  is  done 
our  chicks  will  be  ready  to  have  the 
cockerels  taken  out  and  put  on  broiler 
mash.  I  hope  the  weather  will  let  us 
put  the  pullets  out  in  range  shelters 
by  the  time  they  are  8  weeks  old. 

We  are  trying  what  my  good  friend 
Harold  Botsford  has  been  doing — start¬ 
ing  a  few  Barred  Rock  cockerels  that 
will  be  caponized  later  on.  Maybe 
that’s  because  1  enjoyed  a  capon  dinner 
at  the  Botsford  home  last  fall  Turkey 
can’t  hold  a  candle  for  goodness  to 
juicy  capon,  and  I’m  not  kidding. — 
L.  E.  Weaver. 

—  A. a.  — 

It  takes  about  320,000  tons  of  cal¬ 
cium  a  year  to  put  shells  on  eggs  laid 
by  the  hens  in  the  United  States.  Body 
reserves  are  soon  used  up  unless  a  hen 
gets  calcium  in  her  feed. 


GRAYBILL’S 


Hatches  eacn  week  Order  from  ad  or  ask  for  Free 
Cataiog.  Postpaid  100%  live  del.  guaranteed 
Graybills,  Large  Type  100  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $10.00  $20.00  $  2.00 

Black  Minorcas _  10.00  20.00  2.00 

New  Hampshires  _  16.00  22.00  12.00 

Rock-Red  Cross.  W.  Rocks _  14.00  1  8.00  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  _ 14.00  18.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.-100-  All  flocks  have  been  blood- 
tested  for  B.W.D.  by  a  registered  Veterinary  under 
the  Penna.  State  Official  Agglutination  tube  method, 
reactors  removed. 

W.  D.  GRAYBILL  Box  A.  Thomosontown.  Pa. 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


LEADING  ALL  PENS 


IN  U.  S.  THIS  YEAR 


Op  to  the  end  ot  November,  1948  we 
wer?  leading  all  pens,  all  breeds,  all 
egg  laying  tests.  This  Babcock  pen  of 
White  Leghorns  at  Western  New  York 
had  laid  737  eggs  and  773.15  points  to 
date  or  92%  production  and  average 
egg  size  of  25  oz.  per  doz.  Will  this 
new  Den  continue  to  lead  f  Probably  not 

ORDER  YOUR  1947  BABCOCK  CHICKS  NOW 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Red-Rock  Cross 

Rhode  Island  Reds  White  Cross 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

We  nave  already  booked  a  arge  number  of  orders  for 
1947.  but  Just  the  same  if  you  send  us  your  order 
qow  we  caD  supply  voo  with  chicks  on  almost  anv 
date  you  want  delivery. 


uancoek  s  world  Record  Pea — 4057  Eggs  l.iRfi  Points  in  51  weeks. 

Order  straight  run.  pullets  or  '•oekerels — 95%  accu- 
-aey  guaranteed  on  sexed  chicks 

NEW  1947  CATALOG 

Our  new  1917  catalog  describes  our  stock  In  detail  and 
explains  how  we  have  built  up  our  strain  of  White 
Leghorns  It  shows  the  pedigree  of  our  world  record 
pen  and  tells  how  their  blood  lines  are  passed  on  t.e 
the  White  Leghorn  chicks  vou  receive  from  us.  Write 
for  this  catalog  today 


BABCOCK 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  30  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


STARTED  POULTS 


4  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD 

BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  and  WHITE  HOLLANDS 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  APPROVED  —  AND  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

We  have  30,000  Started  Poults  on  our  farm,  right  now.  If  you  are  in  the  market 
for  started  poults,  McDonald  Farms  is  the  place  to  buy  them.  Since  we  prefer  not 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  shipping  started  poults,  we  suggest  that  you  come 
to  our  farm,  see  what  you  are  getting  and  take  them  home  by  car  or  truck. 

We’re  sold  out  on  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Day-Old  Poults,  but  we  still  have  a  few 
Day-Old  White  Hollands  available  for  late  May  and  June 

SEND  FOR  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

McDON  ALII  FA  It  MS 


A.  L.  Douglass,  Manager  Box  57C  Port  Jefferson  Station,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty  year-  ot  Breeding  and  Hatching  Experience 

Assures  you  the  highest  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 
Live  arnvaJ  guaranteed  Parcel  Dost  prepaid.  Write 
tor  FREE  circular 

Pullets  Guar  95%  accurate  Per  100  106  too 

BIG  B  O  P  FOUNDATION  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls 

Grade  AA  WHITE  LEGHORNS _ $11.00  $22.00  $3.09 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns _ 10.00  20.00  2.09 

White  ot  Barred  Rocks _ 14.00  Heavy  Breeds 

New  Hampshires  _ _ _ _  15.00  Straight  Run 

Heavy  assorted  for  broilers _  11.00  Only. 

Less  than  100.  add  lc  per  chick.  Also  started  chicks 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM  NACE.  ( Pi  op. ) ,  Box  A.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
HANSON  oli  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed  Pits  Ckls 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  100  100  100 

Brown  LEGHORNS  _ $10.00  $20.00  $  2.00 

Bar.  and  White  Bocks _  12.00  18.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  &  R.  1.  Reds _ 12.00  18.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  (SPECIAL  AAA)  15.00  18.00  10.00 

Assorted  _  9.00  15.00  8.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  PulCets  Guar.  95% 
accurate  Order  from  ad  ot  write  tor  Catalog. 

J  N.  NACF  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  A.  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


■S9 


del.  Cash  or  COD  STR.  PLTS.  CKLS. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  109 

Special  Mating  White  Leghorns _ $11.00  $21.00  $  3.00 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns _  10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Box  &  Reds _  13.00  14.00  12.00 

H  Mix  $10.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Free  Cir.  Postpaid. 
Niemond’s  Poultry  Farm.  McAlisterville.  Pa..  R.  I. 


100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  100  109 

Hatches  every  Tues.  &  Thur,  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

AA  Grade  Gasson  W.  Leg _ $12.50  $22.50  $  3.00 

A  Grade  S.  C.  Large  Type  W.  Leg..  11.50  20.50  2.00 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks..  14.00  20.00  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Special) _ 17.00  22.00  1  4.00 

Rock-Red  Cross  _  15.00  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Str.  Run  $12.  Mixed,  No  Sex  guarantee 
$10  per  100.  Al!  breeders  Bloodtested  Sexed  Pullets 
95%  guaranteed.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Free 
Literature  of  our  stock  &  poultry  farm. 

MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY 
Box  20.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PENNA  Phone  4-R-m 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS.  Unsexed  $10.  &  $11.  —  100; 
Pits.  $20.  &  $22.  —  100;  Ckls.  $2.  —  100.  Bred  for 
size,  type  &  egg  production.  Catalog  Free. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TURKEYS 


KLINE'S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Pennsylvania’s  Finest.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
White  Holland.  Awarded  F'irst  Place  in  Penna. 
F  F.  A.  Contest.  Produce  most  proilt  per  bird. 
For  Information  and  Prices  write  to; 

S.  W.  KLINE.  Box  G,  MIDDLECREEK.  PA 


TURKEY  POULTS 


dionze  Broad  Breasted  Pullnrum  Clean.  Htghesl 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS.  INC. 

51  MICHAELS.  MARYLAND 


FARM!  CHICKlH 


ri 


aii  bleeders  carefully  cuueu  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  trom 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteeu 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.—  Unsex’o  Pul’ts  Ck’ls 

Will  ship  C  O.  D— Postage  Pa 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns _ 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.,  Anc - 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks - 

Wuite  Wyand.,  R. I.  Reds.  Red-Rock 
New  Hampshires  or  Rock-Reds — 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  or  Black  Leghorns - 

Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires.. 

Sexing  guaranteed  yo%  correct. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A. 
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Our  2bth  year 

Port  Trevorton 

.  *** 

PULLETS:  Big  Barron  English  Type  White 
Leqhorns,  338  egg  lines,  various  ages  to  lay¬ 
ing  stage.  32c  and  up.  Thousands  to  select 
from.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval,  inspection 
Drivileqe,  priced  right. 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  X-54  Zeeland,  Michigan. 


BABY  AND  STARTED  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested.  All  Commercial  R.  I.  REDS,  N.  H 
REDS.  ROCK  CROSS.  WHITE  ROCKS. 

Year  around  service.  Circulars  and  Prices 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  Marcellus.  N.  T 


DUCKLINGS 


GIANT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

From  Pennsylvania’s  largest  duck  farm.  Our  improved 
strain  of  fast  maturing  ducklings  will  make  you  more 
profits.  Also  White  Indian  Runners  and  Rouent. 
Geese  and  Chicks.  Catalog. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Drifting,  Penna. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

$22.-100. 

Harry  Burnham,  N.  Collins,  N.  Y. 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS 

Bigger.  Faster  growing  tor  Bigger.  Faster  profits. 
DUCKLINGS,  100-$24.00.  50-$12.50.  100%  live  deL 

“Ducks  for  Profit”  Prepaid,  $1.00.  Or  free  with  order. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Box  A.  Richfield.  Pa. 


GEESE 


GOSLINGS 

PAUL  MULLER. 


GEESE. 


AND 
STARTED 

FULTONHAM,  N.  Y. 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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THE  LONG  torso,  rounded  hip  and  swinging  skirt,  often  tiered,  definitely  be¬ 
long  in  the  summer  fashion  scene,  along  with  sun-backs  and  play  suits  for 
all  ages.  This  page  of  patterns  has  been  chosen  with  an  eye  for  style  as  well  as 
for  summer  comfort. 

Fortunately,  the  stores  are  offering  a  wider  choice  of  materials.  Gradually 
those  in  medium  price  ranges  and  the  formerly  scarce  eyelets,  organdies, 
batistes  and  lawns  are  coming  back.  Shantungs,  ginghams,  chambrays,  seer¬ 
suckers,  piques,  broadcloths,  prints  and  novelties,  many  crush-resistant,  are 
more  plentiful.  * 

Striped  fabrics  often  are  “worked”  to  aid  the  design  of  the  dress,  forming  V’s, 
squares  or  diagonal  patterns.  Prints  are  gay,  trimmings  abundant  and  varied. 

No.  2236  makes  a  sweet  sun-set  for  children;  it  matches  up  a  shoulder- 
strapped  playsuit,  friskily  bow-sashed,  a  bonnet  with  button-on  crown  and  a 
brief  little  bolero. 

Young  playmates — a  peasant  styled  blouse,  featuring  the  popular  drawstring- 
neckline  and  sleeves,  teams  up  with  a  full  flounced  skirt  to  make  No.  2233- 
A  tea-timer  apron  that’s  luxuriously  sashed,  gathered,  and  surrounded  by  deep 
ruffles  is  No.  3862.  And  it  presents  a  perfect  opportunity  to  make  use  of  leftover- 
fabrics,  since  it  requires  only  %  yard  35-inch. 

Handy  apron,  No.  214-1  with  splashy  scallops  on  the  hemline  and  wing  shoulders, 
provides  ample  protection  for  kitchen  capers,  yet  allows  you  to  look  your  neatest. 

No.  2234,  a  baby  pants  playsuit,  with  peasant  styled  drawstring  neck  and  sleeves, 
converts  into  a  lovely  frock  when  its  matching  three-tiered  skirt  is  added. 

Frock  No.  2179,  features  smart  diagonal  lines  in  bold  contrast,  perfect  to  line  up 
new  stripes,  or  for  combining  two  different  fabrics.  Note  the  full 
skirt  that’s  held  in  by  a  wee  waistline. 

Button-all- the- way-down  casual  No.  2194  dresses  up  its  tx-im 
lines  with  ruffles  ai'ound  the  square  neck,  armholes  and  patch  pock¬ 
ets.  It  can  also  be  made  in  the  popular  shirtwaist  with  a  convertible 
collai*,  long  or  short  sleeves. 

No.  2252  is  a  washable  that  gives  freedom  in  its  open  neckline 
and  cap  sleeves,  and  figure  flattery  in  fine  waist  tucks  that  flow 
into  a  fuller  skirt. 

This  shoulder-strapped  sun  dress,  No.  2251,  lets  its  simply  styled 
bodice  point  out  the  new  longer  body  lines  and  has  its  own  little 
bolero  to  cover  up  in  at  sundown! 

Basque  bodice  frock  No.  2250  fulfills  the  fashion  formula  of  a 
full,  full  skirt  and  scallops  that  sprint  along  the  higher  square  neck 
and  little  cap  sleeves.  Back  interest  centers  on  a  saucy  sash. 

Summer  requires  a  pretty  pinafore:  No,  21  83  is  trimly  back-but¬ 
toned,  with  wide  wing  shoulders  that  run  right  down  into  patch 
pockets!  Cut  with  a  square  neck  in  front,  (Turn  to  opposite  page) 

PATTERN  SIZES  &  REQUIREMENTS 


2236.  Sizes  1  to  4.  Size  2  set,  1 % 
yards  35-inch,  6%  yards  ric  rac. 

2233.  Sizes  6  to  14.  Size  8  skirt,  1% 
yards  35-in. ;  blouse,  1%  yards  35-in. 
3862.  Cut  in  one  size.  Requires  % 
yard  35-inch. 

2141.  Small,  medium  and  large. 
Medium,  1  yard  35-inch. 

2234.  Sizes  9  to  19.  Size  15  bloomers, 
1%  yards  35-inch ;  blouse,  2  yards 
35-inch ;  skirt,  2%  yards  35-inch. 
2179.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16,  3% 
yards  35-inch. 

3194.  Sizes  12  to  40. 

35-inch. 

2252.  Sizes  12  to  48.  Size  36, 
yards  35-inch,  3*4  yard  braid. 

2251.  Sizes  9  to  19.  Size  15,  3*4  yards 
35-inch. 


2250.  Sizes  9  to 
yards  39-inch. 
2183.  Sizes  12  to 
yards  35-inch, 
3037.  Sizes  12 
yards  35-inch, 
2228.  Sizes  2 
yards  35-inch; 


19.  Size 


Size  16,  4  yards 
3% 


46.  Size  36,  3% 
3%  yards  ric  rac. 
to  48.  Size  36,  3V, 
2  yards  ric  rac. 
to  10.  Size  8,  1 % 
2  yards  ric  rac. 
2226.  Sizes  1  to  4.  Size  2,  1  y2  yards 
35-inch;  1  %  yards  ruffling.  Ap¬ 
plique  included. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and 
enclose  fifteen  eents  in  coin  for  each 
pattern  wanted.  Add  fifteen  cents 
for  our  New  Summer  Fashion  Book. 
Address  Pattern  Dept.,  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  10  North  Cherry 
St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 
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Mrs.  Mina  Stritzinger,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  learned  to  make  these  handsome  felt  hand¬ 
bags  in  a  home  demonstration  unit.  Now  she  uses  this  skill  to  earn  money  to  help 

needy  European  families. 


Her  Handbags  are  Bestsellers 


SKILLS  learned  through  the  home 
demonstration  program  are  used  by 
Mrs.  Mina  Stritzinger  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
not  only  to  improve  her  own  home  but 
also  to  earn  money  to  help  needy 
friends  and  relatives  in  Europe. 

Mrs.  Stritzinger  and  her  husband, 
Gus,  are  both  from  the  “old  country.” 
Since  the  end  of  the  war  they  have 
been  sending  boxes  to  ten  families 
abroad,  which  has  been  a  great  drain 
on  their  resources.  When  Mrs.  Strit¬ 
zinger  learned  to  make  felt  handbags 
in  a  home  demonstration  unit  last  year 
that  seemed  the  answer  to  her  problem. 
Now  she  is  selling  felt  handbags  as 
fast  as  she  can  get  good  felt  and  make 
it  up  in  the  most-wanted  styles. 

Mrs.  Stritzinger  is  only  one  of  3y2 
million  women  throughout  the  United 
States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico  who  have  benefitted  from  the 
home  demonstration  program  during 
the  past  year  and  who  have  passed  its 
skills  and  ideals  on  to  other  home¬ 
makers. 

From  May  4-11,  these  3y2  million 
homemakers  held  a  nation-wide  open- 
house  to  observe  National  Home  Dem¬ 
onstration  Week.  During  this  week 
special  programs,  exhibits  and  tours 
featured  the  progress  made  in  family 
and  community  living  since  the  home 
demonstration  program  was  initiated 
over  30  years  ago.— Gwen  H.  Haws. 


/it  Oun  /iocc&e 

By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 


IN  THE  American  Agriculturist  of 
April  19th,  Mr.  Eastman  asked  read¬ 
ers  to  improve  their  diet  and  write  him 
how  they  are  doing  it.  Since  I  believe 
whole-heartedly  in  good  nutrition  by 
using  more  meat,  fruits,  vegetables, 
milk  and  eggs,  I  am  writing  of  my  ef¬ 
forts  to  help. 

We  have  always  produced  our  own 
meat  and  used  it  freely,  but  since  hav¬ 
ing  a  freezer  locker  we  use  more,  not 
only  because  we  like  frozen  meat  better 
than  canned,  but  because  there  is  a 
tendency  to  keep  things  moving  from  a 
locker. 

Our  enjoyment  of  frozen  straw¬ 
berries  last  winter  prompted  my  hus¬ 
band  to  set  out  strawberry  plants  this 
spring,  also  a  few  black  and  red  rasp¬ 
berries  and  more  asparagus.  This  year 
we  want  more  peas  and  broccoli  to 
freeze,  more  tomatoes  and  juice  to  can, 
and  have  enlarged  our  garden  to  that 
extent, 

A  refrigerator  helps  to  give  interest 
and  variety  to  our  meals,  for  1  keep  it 


stocked  with  crisp  greens  and  home¬ 
made  soups,  salad  dressing,  white 
sauce,  cottage  cheese  and  ice  cream. 
Since  my  family  drink  more  milk  when 
it  is  icy  cold  it  helps  in  that  way.  Our 
new  electric  stove  also  contributes  to 
better  meals,  for  it  makes  cooking  and 
baking  easier. 

I  use  milk  and  cream  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way.  In  making  chicken  gravy,  I 
mix  the  flour  with  cream,  put  milk  in 
baked  beans,  and  serve  vegetables  with 
cream.  Personally,  I  do  not  like  to 
make  cocoa  with  part  water,  or  put 
cold  skimmed  milk  in  mashed  potatoes 
instead  of  hot  cream.  We  make  our 
own  butter  and  I  use  it  as  lavishly  in 
cooking  as  on  the  table.  I  also  use  eggs 
freely. 

In  planning  menus  I  never  consider 
the  price  our  own  farm  products  might 
bring,  for  my  family’s  nutrition  comes 
first.  I  wish  the  few  farmers  who  sell 
milk  and  use  butter  substitutes  might 
feel  the  same  way.  It  is  important  that 
all  people  learn  to  eat  better,  but  it  is 
the  farmer  who  must  lead  the  way. 

—  a. a.  — 

SEW  FOR  SUMMER 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
V-neck  in  back,  trim  with  gay  ric  rac. 

Make  No.  3037  into  a  neat,  nice 
washable  that  front-buttons  for  a  casu¬ 
ally  trim  look  and  nips  in  nattily  at 
the  waist  for  a  youthfully  slim  look. 
Make  it  with  cool  armhole  ruffles  or 
with  short  sleeves. 

No.  2228  makes  up  into  an  easy- 
to-button-into  child’s  playsuit,  with 
gay  ric  rac  trim  on  its  little  square 
neck  and  patch  pockets.  The  pattern 
also  provides  for  the  longer,  leg-pro¬ 
tecting  length. 

Little  girl’s  frock  No.  2226  shows 
off  a  smart  simulated  bolero  top,  roomy 
puff  sleeves  and  play-full  skirt.  All 
dressed  up  with  a  big  bow  sash,  sweet¬ 
heart  applique,  and  dainty  ruffling! 

—  a. a.  — 

WEDDING  DELES? 

“How  to  Plan  Your  Wedding”  is  the 
title  of  American  Agriculturist’s  new¬ 
est  Reader  Service  Booklet.  It  costs 
only  25  cents  and  answers  all  your 
questions  as  to  correct  procedure  at 
wedding  and  reception;  correct  dress 
for  formal,  semiformal  and  informal 
weddings;  what  the  bride’s  family 
pays  for;  the  groom’s  expenses;  what 
to  serve  at  the  reception,  and  so  on. 

To  order  Booklet  204,  HOW  TO 
PLAN  YOUR  WEDDING,  send  25 
cents  in  coin  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Reader  Service,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Allow  about  2  weeks  for  delivery. 


IT'S  TIME  TO  PLAN  FOR  THE 

Comfort  and  Convenience 

OF  A  UTICA  HEATING  SYSTEM 


Look  forward  to  modern,  efficient  heating 
...to  a  Utica  Radiator  Heating  System! 
There’s  a  Utica  system  for  every  type  of 
home  . . .  hot  water  or  steam  . . .  for  oil  or 
coal  .  .  .  offering  trouble-free,  healthful 
heat  —  day  and  night,  year  in,  year  out! 
Veterans’  housing  is  first— you’re  next . . . 
so  wait  for  a  Utica  System! 

Lifetime  Comfort  and  Economy 

Your  Utica  Radiator  Heating  System  will 
come  to  stay  . . .  for  it’s  made  for  service, 
giving  clean,  even,  healthful  heat  with  an 
economy  of  fuel! 


UTICA  RADIATORS 

.  .  .  engineered  for  efficiency,  and 
made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  to  fit  any 
decorative  scheme  unobtrusively. 


RED  SQUARE  BOILERS 

.  .  .  made  in  a  complete  range 
of  sizes  to  meet  your  heating 
requirements  efficiently! 


UTICA  HEATING  SYSTEMS 
are  installed  by  authorized 
dealers  in  your  neighborhood 

Write  to  us  for  the  name  of  the  dealer 
in  your  community  who  can  install 
your  Utica  Heating  System. 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 

The  Finest  in  Home  Heating  Equipment 
2205  DWYER  AVENUE  •  UTICA  2,  NEW  YORK 


I ‘GRANGE 
INSURANCE 

GIVES  ME  REAL  lift 
PROTECTION.” 

Glenn  R.  Afexandcr 
R.D.  1 ,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

“iXf  HAT  I  like  especially  about 
Y  Y  Grange  Insurance  is  the  broader 
coverage  it  gives,”  says  Mr.  Alexander, 
who  operates  a  600-acre  farm.  “The 
Liability  policy  alone  covers  accidents 
to  yourself,  hired  hands,  visitors  or 
anyone  else  injured  on  your  property.” 
“With  Grange  Insurance,”  adds  Mr. 
Alexander,  “you  feel  secure  that  your 
insurance  responsibilities  are  fully 
covered.” 

Remember  the  three-way  PACKAGE 
POLICY  gives  you  complete  coverage 
—  plus  these  additional  benefits  — 
Substantial  Dividend  Savings  —  over 
$5,500,000  has  already  been  returned 
to  Grange  Insurance  Policy  holders. 
Farmer  Control  —  backed  by  both  the 
National  and  New  York  State  Grange. 

NATIONAL  GRANGE 

MUTUAL  FIRE 

LIABILITY  ^  INSURANCE 

COMPANY  COMPANY 

State  Office:  State  Tower  Bldg. 

Syracuse,  New  York 
Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire 


Clip  this  Coupon  and  Mail  TODAY 
National  Grange  Mutual 
Liability  Co. 

Dept.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  Cornell  Bulletin  on 
Farm  Liability  and  tell  me  how  I  can 
SAVE  REAL  MONEY  under  the 
Grange  Insurance  Program.  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in 
(  )  Farm  Liability  Package  Policy 

(  )  Automobile  Insurance 

Name . . 

Address  . . 


&uicUiate& 

THE  DESTROYERS 


E.  R.  Eastman's  thrilling  new 
novel  of  pioneer  days  makes  the 
ideal  gift  for  boys  and  girls  who 
are  graduating  this  June  from 
high  school  and  college. 

This  exciting  and  romantic  tale 
has  everything  in  it  that  young 
people  love — adventure,  harrow¬ 
ing  escapes,  stirring  battles, 
mystery,  and  a  tender  lov«  story. 

You  cannot  find  a  better  or 
more  lasting  gift  for  a  graduate 
or  for  anyone  else  to  whom  you 
wish  to  give  something  special. 

The  first  printing  of  THE 
DESTROYERS  sold  out  in  just 
two  weeks.  The  second  printing 
is  going  fast.  Order  your  copies 
while  they  last. 

Fill  out  and  mail  today  the  handy  coupon 
below. 

American  Agriculturist, 

Dept.  D-3,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  please  find  $ . . 


for  which  please  send  me _ 

copies  (at  $3.00  each)  of  THE 
DESTROYERS. 


NAME 


ADDRESS  .  . 

lAutographed  copies  furnished  on  request) 


(302)  22 
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MILK  up  to 


25% FASTER 

TEAT 


CUP! 


with  NEW  2-PIECE 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR 

^  FREE  CIRCULAR ! 

I  "fr7e"1nformaT7on  "" 

I  ROBERT  E.  MAES 

”  A -57  Bear  Creek  Farm,  Marshall,  Mich. 

•  Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation, 

I  your  FREE  CIRCULAR  describing  your 
Patented  2-Piece  Teat  Cup.  also  details  of 

Iyour  Guaranteed  Money-Back  30  Day  Milk- 
inn  Trial. 

I  Name  _ 

*  Address  _ 

|  Name  of  Machine  used:  _ 


Send  today  for  FREE 
Circular  picturinq  my 
Patented,  2-piece  Teat 
Cup.  Nothinq  else  like 
it.  READ  HOW  it  milks 
up  to  25',  faster,  clean¬ 
er,  better,  with  less 
strippinqs.  SEE  WHY  it 
sticks  on  better  to  ANY 
size  or  shape  teat.  SEE 
HOW  it  takes  apart  and 
assembles  in  an  INSTANT 
— cleans  at  least  50% 
quicker.  NOTE  there  are 
NO  threads,  NO  RINGS, 

NO  nipples!  No  assembly 
tools  needed.  Just  2  pieces 
— the  1 -piece  dent-proof 
"lifetime"  shell,  the  1 -piece 
rubber  inflation.  So  simple, 
so  sanitary,  so  practical,  so 
much  BETTER  that  THOU¬ 
SANDS  ot  dairy  farmers  use 
my  cups  exclusively.  But  FIRST 
— every  one  of  those  farmers 
TRIED  my  cups  30  days  on  his 
OWN  MILKER  BEFORE  decidinq 
to  KEEP  them.  I  offer  you  the 
same  unusual  MONEY-BACK  30 
DAYS  MILKING  TRIAL.  But  I 
ask  you  first  to  find  out  all  the 
facts.  Do  not  send  money.  Just 
send  the  Coupon  below!  If 
you  have  a  DeLaval,  McCormick- 
Deering,  Sears,  Empire,  Univers¬ 
al,  Conde,  Hinman,  Perfection. 
Riteway,  or  similar  standard 
machine,  write  or  send  coupon 
NOW  for  complete  FREE  details. 
(Style  B  designed  especially 
for  DeLaval.)  Please  state  name 
of  machine! 


f^DHiEsnvE  inter 


And  Stop  Dosing  Your  Stomach 
With  Soda  and  Alkalizers 

Don’t  expect  to  get  relief  from  headache,  sour  stom¬ 
ach,  gas  and  bad  breath  by  taking  soda  and  other  alka¬ 
lizers  if  the  true  cause  of  your  trouble  is  constipation. 

In  this  case,  your  real  trouble  is  not  in  the  stomach 
at  all.  But  in  the  intestinal  tract  where  80%  of  your 
food  is  digested.  And  when  the  lower  part  gets  blocked 
food  may  fail  to  digest  properly. 

What  you  want  for  real  relief  is  something  to  “un¬ 
block”  your  lower  intestinal  tract.  Something  to  clean 
it  out  effectively — help  Nature  get  back  on  her  feet. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  right  now.  Take  as  directed.  They 
gently  and  effectively  “unblock”  your  digestive  tract. 
This  permits  all  5  of  Nature’s  own  digestive  juices  to 
mix  better  with  your  food.  You  get  genuine  relief  from 
indigestion  so  you  can  feel  really  good  again. 

Buy  Carter’s  Pills  today.  “Unblock”  your  intestinal 
tract  for  real  relief  from  indigestion. 


FUNNY  FEELINGS 

due  to  MIDDLE  AG£' 

This  great  medicine  is  famous  to 
relieve  hot  flushes,  weak,  tired,  ir¬ 
ritable,  nervous  feelings — when  due 
to  the  functional  ‘middle-age’  period 
peculiar  to  women.  All  drugstores. 

LYDIA  [.  PINKHAMS  Compound 


STROUT'S  GREEN  FARM  CATALOG 

Money  -  Makers  —  over  2500  Bargains. 
32  States.  Coast  to  Coast.  Mailed  FREE. 

STROUT  REALTY 

255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


MOVING  ?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a 
single  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your 
new  one  to  American  Agriculturist,  10  No. 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


To  Move  or  Xot  to  Move 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 


on  the  fourth.  That  disposes  of  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  size  of  the  grounds. 

Those  same  properties — the  mills,  the 
waste  banks,  the  highways,  the  rail¬ 
roads — not  only  keep  our  fair  from 
growing;  they  saturate  it  with  a  blan¬ 
ket  of  odors  well  known  to  every  visit¬ 
or  of  the  past.  And  those  same  sur¬ 
roundings  lining  the  approaches  to  the 
fair  likewise  linger  in  the  memory  of 
every  one  of  us  who  has  had  occasion 
to  drive  an  automobile  to  the  exposi¬ 
tion.  Not  only  the  vistas  from  those 
approaches  but  the  approaches  them¬ 
selves  propound  a  gigantic  stumbling 
block.  Or  shouldn’t  I  mention  that  fact 
to  those  of  you  who  have  inched  your 
4cars  along  the  State  Fair  Boulevard 
for  some  two  or  three  hours  between 
the  city  and  the  main  entrance  to  the 
grounds?  Yes,  the  highway  could  be 
widened  at  public  expense  to  accom¬ 
modate  State  Fair  travel,  but  person¬ 
ally  I  would  much  rather  see  that 
money  invested  in  the  fair  itself. 

More  Use  Planned 

I  trust  my  readers  will  bear  in  mind 
that  we  envision  fairgrounds  which  can 
and  will  be  used  by  the  public  through¬ 
out  most  of  the  year  and  especially  for 
recreational  purposes  in  the  summer 
months.  There  is  little  to  induce  recre¬ 
ational  use  of  the  present  site,  while 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  proposed  site  at  the  Syracuse  Air 
Base,  paralleling  the  new  Thruway, 
will  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  outing  spots  in  the  State. 

The  commission  has  recognized,  and 
individual  members  have  repeatedly 
stated,  that  this  is  not  a  City  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  nor  an  Onondaga  County  propo¬ 
sition  any  more  than  it  is  the  concern 
of  the  farmer  in  Chenango  County, 
the  housewife  in  Tompkins  County,  the 
business  man  in  Schenectady  or  the  in¬ 
dustrialist  in  Watertown.  The  State 
Fair  in  a  proper  sense  is  state-wide  in 
its  appeal  and  in  its  benefits.  Most 
assuredly  it  belongs  to  the  people  of 
all  the  State. 

At  once  apparent  is  the  convenience 
of  the  recommended  new  location.  This 
site  is  actually  closer  to  the  center  of 
Syracuse  than  is  the  present  site  and 
surely  is  more  accessible  to  out-of-town 
visitors,  of  whom  we  hope  there  will 
be  many,  many  thousands.  We  cannot 
overlook  the  supply  of  water,  power 
and  sewage  facilities  installed  for  Army 
use  and  still  remaining  intact. 

A  report  submitted  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  by  the  State  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  contains  a  detailed  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  condition  of  the  present 
fairgrounds  and  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  restoring  them.  I  point  out  that  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  estimates 
$2,606,000  as  the  cost  of  restoration. 
We  consider  the  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment  to  be  the  best  authority  in  the 
State  in  this  matter  and  likewise  an 
authority  on  the  suitability  of  soil  and 
similar  conditions  at  the  Air  Base. 

Other  Locations  Not 
Considered 

I  don’t  know  whether  there  is  feeling 
in  other  parts  of  the  State  that  the 
commission  has  favored  the  vicinity  of 
Syracuse  for  the  future  State  Fair,  but 
I  believe  this  is  an  appropriate  time ’to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  under 
the  legislation  by  which  the  commis¬ 
sion  was  organized  it  was  specified 
that  the  State  Fair  must  be  held  in 
Onondaga  County. 

In  the  commission’s  findings  appears 
this  pertinent  paragraph: 

“The  plans  for  the  new  exhibition 
grounds  should  include  adequate  space 
to  accommodate  the  broad  range  of 
exhibits  and  activities  required  if  the 
exhibition  is  to  be  broadly  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  economic  life  of  the  State. 


It  is  of  primary  importance  that  the 
plans  be  so  drawn  as  to  permit  ready 
expansion  of  the  facilities  in  each  sec¬ 
tion  as  needs  develop,  as  we  do  not  and 
cannot  know  today  what  our  needs  will 
be  50  or  100  years  in  the  future.  All 
plans  must  be  flexible  so  as  to  permit 
ready  adaptation  to  changing  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  essential  that  the  mistake 
of  building  an  exposition  with  limited 
possibilities  of  expansion  not  be  re¬ 
peated.” 

The  position  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  has  been  stated  before  the 
commission  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
He  will  concur  in  no  plan  which  will 
not  allow  the  agricultural  part  of  the 
fair  better  to  be  served  and  made  more 
adequate  to  display  the  prominent 
place  which  agriculture  occupies  in  our 
state. 

It  therefore  becomes  obvious  that  if 
the  State  Fair  is  to  be  re-established 
on  the  scale  contemplated,  the  present 
site  definitely  does  not  fill  the  bill.  Of 
the  other  sites  examined,  the  Air  Base 
is  outstanding.  It  is  our  firm  belief 
that  exposition  grounds  on  that  site 
would  provide  not  only  an  ideal  set¬ 
ting  for  the  annual  show  but  also  for 
maximum  year-around  use  for  conven¬ 
tions,  meetings,  recreation,  education, 
conservation,  public  health  and  other 
fields.  Our  work  has  not  yet  advanced 
to  the  point  where  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  costs  but  we  feel  that  the 
people  of  this  State,  without  personal 
or  selfish  interests,  will  concur  in  the 
recommendations  as  made  in  our  re¬ 
port. 

—  a. a.  — 

DOWN  THE  ALLEY 

( Continued  from  Page  17) 
two  weeks  indicate  that  you  cannot 
just  talk  lower  prices.  That  kind  of 
talk  did  break  our  markets  and,  if 
followed  through  with  threats  or  force, 
could  have  kept  them  in  a  turmoil 
enough  to  have  really  hurt.  But  prices 
have  come  back;  demand  for  our  pro¬ 
duct  was  greater  than  the  “ballyhoo”. 
If  folks  have  money  they  will  eat  and 
eat  well;  the  stomach  is  more  powerful 
than  the  ear.  With  so  many  big  employ¬ 
ers  settling  their  labor  difficulties  on  a 
higher  wage  basis  and  for  the  next  two 
years,  it  looks  as  if  food  prices  will 
have  to  be  more  than  scared  to  break 
very  much.  Again  I  say  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  pretty  nearly  make  their  own 
prices. 

No  Cheap  Meat  Animals 

Cows  that  will  substitute  for  the 
poorer  grade  of  steers  are  in  a  very 
strong  position  this  spring.  I  do  not 
mean  big,  fat,  gobby  old  cows  but 
fleshy,  good,  killing  kind. 

There  are  practically  no  low  costing 
steers  available  anywhere  for  a  low 
costing  meat. 

If  you  have  a  young  cow  that  will 
gain  fast  on  this  good  grass,  consider 
putting  some  weight  and  flesh  on  her 
before  marketing. 

Good  calves  are  another  example. 
They  are  scarce  and  will  continue  so; 
good  calves  weighing  150  to  200  pounds 
are  bringing  26c  to  28c  now,  and  will 
bring  all  of  this  or  more  as  we  work 
out  of  the  season. 

I  think  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
we  see  good  hogs  or  good  lambs  com¬ 
ing  down  to  20c  or  less.  Therefore, 
good  feed,  good  care  and  lots  of  both 
are  worth  while.  - 

P.  S.  Well,  Jim  Hall,  I  see  where  you 
are  going  to  bring  the  farm  ladies  into 
the  American  Agriculturist  “What  Do 
You  Think”  page.  If  you  dare  do  this, 
we’ll  find  out  what  really  makes  our 
farms  “tick”.  Incidentally  I  lost  a  good 
man  this  week  because  his  wife  want¬ 
ed  to  go  home  to  mamma.  Do  you 
blame  her  or  what? 


MODERNIZE 

YOUR  KITCHEN  WITH  A 


MEALMASTER 


•  INSULATED  WITH  FIBERGLAS 

•  LONG  LASTING  FIREBRICK  LINING 

•  DE  LUXE  PORCELAIN  FINISH 

•  ALUMINIZED  STEEL  BODY 

•  MORE  UNIFORM  BAKING 

•  ECONOMICAL  TO  USE 


You  can  Have  a  modern  kitchen  too  if  you 
select  a  new  MEALMASTER  range.  See 
them  at  your  dealer  or  write  direct  to  Knox 
Stove  Works,  2017  Ailor  Avenue,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee  for  free  folder  describing  the 
many  advantages  of  MEALMASTER  ranges. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding-  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  pro¬ 
tection  may  be  yours  for  the  asking, 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Simply  send 
name  and  address  to  William  S.  Rice, 
Inc.,  Dept.  102-B,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without 
hard  flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting 
pressure,  here’s  a  Support  that  has 
brought  joy  and  comfort  to  thousands 
— by  releasing  them  from  Trusses  with 
springs  and  straps  that  bind  and  cut. 
Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give 
freedom  of  body  and  genuine  comfort. 
For  full  information — write  today  ! 


Coming  to - - - 

PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for  $^QQ 

HOTEL  Radios  in  Every  Room.  ^ 

PHILADELPHIAN 

39th  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  is  time  well  spent — for  there 
is  no  better  way  to  keep  well  inform¬ 
ed  on  new  things  on  the  market, 
what  to  buy  at  what  price  and  where 
to  go  to  get  what  you  want.  When 
you  answer  an  “ad”,  be  sure  to  men¬ 
tion  the  name  of 

American 

.Agriculturist 
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j2 weitian  Rote. 


Where  a  particular  legume  is  grown  on 
land  where  it  has  been  grown  before,  is 
it  necessary  to  inoculate  the  seed? 

The  answer  depends  on  a  good  many 
factors,  but  the  cost  of  inoculation  is  so 
low  that  it  is  recommended  .as  insur¬ 
ance  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
red  or  alsike  clover.  The  bacteria  will 
live  in  the  soil  for  some  time  depending 
on  the  amount  of  humus  present,  the 
drainage,  the  degree  of  acidity,  and 
perhaps  other  factors. 

*  *  * 

Can  I  use  a  5-10-5  fertilizer  to  make 
a  "starter  solution"  to  apply  when  1 
transplant  tomatoes? 

Yes.  Professor  Sayre  of  Geneva  ad¬ 
vises  10  pounds  of  a  5-10-5  fertilizer 
to  50  gallons  of  water.  In  trials  he  has 
made,  Professor  Sayre  reports  in¬ 
creased  yields  of  as  much  as  iy2  tons 
of  tomatoes  per  acre. 

I  have  always  followed  the  practice  of 
cutting  seed  potatoes  so  that  each  piece 
has  3  eyes.  However,  I  have  heard  that  1 
eye  is  satisfactory.  Is  this  true? 

So  long  as  you  have  1  eye  to  each 
seed  potato  piece  it  is  not  important 
whether  you  have  more  than  that  or 
not.  In  cutting  seed  potatoes,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  be  sure  that  you  have  1 
eye  and  to  cut  the  pieces  so  that  they 
will  be  blocky  and  weigh  about  2 
ounces  each.  Some  growers  plant  small 
potatoes  without  chtting.  Potatoes  have 
a  peculiar  characteristic  which  is 
known  as  apical  dominance  whereby 


the  sprouts  at  the  seed  end  start  first 
and  the  other  eyes  remain  relatively 
inactive  unless  the  seed  potato  is  cut. 

What  is  the  best  date  for  planting  beans 
in  Western  New  York? 

Recommended  dates  are  between 
June  5  and  June  15.  Earlier  planting 
often  brings  slow  germination,  damage 
from  the  seed  corn  maggot  and  a  poor 
stand. 

In  seeding  alfalfa,  is  it  best  to  use  a 
nurse  crop  or  seed  it  alone? 

Many  farmers  believe  that  the  best 
method  of  seeding  alfalfa  is  to  plow 
the  ground  early,  harrow  it  frequently 
to  kill  weeds,  and  then  to  sow  the  seed 
without  a  nurse  crop  in  June  or  July. 

A  nurse*  crop  helps  to  control  weeds 
if  alfalfa  is  seeded  early,  but  the  nurse 
crop  competes  with  the  alfalfa  for 
moisture.  If  you  use  a  nurse  crop,  seed 
it  thin  and  when  you  cut  it  leave  6 
or  8  inches  of  stubble  so  that  the  al¬ 
falfa  will  not  be  cut  off  close  to  the 
ground. 

Has  the  argument  about  "deep"  versus 
"shallow"  cultivation  ever  been  settled? 

There  is  still  much  discussion  about 
it,  but  carefully  controlled  experiments 
made  by  several  colleges  indicate  that 
control  of  weeds  is  the  chief  reason 
for  cultivating.  Deep  cultivation  after 
the  crop  is  started  can  actually  do 
damage  by  cutting  off  feeding  roots. 

*  * 

What  ails  my  calves  when  they  gnaw 
at  wood  and  other  abnormal  material? 

Probably  the  trouble  is  lack  of  min¬ 
erals.  Add  a  mineral  mixture  to  the 
calves’  feed,  and  it  will  no  doubt  cor¬ 
rect  your  trouble. 


A  HOME  MADE  GUTTER  CLEANER 


Today,  compressed  air  is  an  “extra”  chore- 
man  on  the  modern  farm.  It  takes  the  drudg¬ 
ery  out  of  many  hard,  backbreaking  jobs. 
You  can  take  life  easier...  Save  hours  of  time 
and  effort  by  using  a  Lincoln  Air-Operated 
Powerluber  when  you  lubricate  your  trac¬ 
tors  and  other  farm  machinery  requiring 
high-pressure  lubrication.  The  job  will  be 
done  quickly,thoroughly  and  economically. 
Container  holds  60  lbs.  of  lubricant,  or 
accommodates  a  25  lb.  or  50  lb.  original 
refinery  package. 

*Trode  Nome  Registered  U.  S.  Potent  Office  


10  FEET  OF  HOSE  — Long 
high-pressure  hose  mokes  if 
easy  to  reach  bearings  with* 
out  frequent  moving  of 
Powerluber. 


SPILL-PROOF  DUST- 
PROOF  CONTAINER— 

Lid  is  tightly  sealed 
with  o  gasket  and  held 
in  position  by  four 
screw -type  fasteners. 


2  HANDLES  FOR  CARRY¬ 
ING  —  Easy-grip  han¬ 
dles  give  one-man 
portability.  Special 
truck  can  be  furnished 
at  additional  cost. 


ejowi  'Deal&i-<n  unite  ue 

£IN£9£N  ENGINEERING  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS  20,  MISSOURI,  U.  S.  Jl. 
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Pioneer  Builders  of  Engineered  Lubricating  Equipment 


THE  GUTTER  CLEANER  showing  15-inch 
angle  irons  bolted  to  two  chains. 


FARMERS  everywhere  are  studying 
ways  of  saving  time  and  labor.  For 
example,  Lynn  Woodcock  of  Westfield, 
Pa.,  has  rigged  up  a  very  successful 
gutter  cleaner.  The  gutter  is  130  feet 
long  and  has  a  10  foot  extension  from 
the  side  of  the  barn  high  enough  so 
that  the  manure  spreader  can  be  driv¬ 
en  under  it. 

The  gutter  is  16  inches  wide  and 
the  cleaner  is  made  by  bolting  pieces 
of  angle  iron  15  inches  long  to  chains. 

This  is  not  an  endless  belt.  At  the 
further  end  of  the  gutter  there  is  a 
cable  which  runs  up  through  the  ceil¬ 
ing  to  a  pulley  attached  to  a  rafter  and 
from  there  to  the  hay  hoist  on  the 
barn  floor.  The  hay  hoist  motor  is  used 
to  pull  the  cleaner  back  after  the  gut¬ 
ter  has  been  cleaned. 

Mr.  Woodcock  says  that  it  takes 
about  four  minutes  to  load  the 
spreader. 


4  POWER  FOR  THE  CLEANER  is  p?uvided  by  a  motor  shown  in  the  lower  right-hand 
corner  which  operates  drum  just  above  it.  The  platform  above  is  an  extension  at 
the  same  level  as  the  gutter  which  is  10  feet  long  so  that  the  manure  spreader 

can  be  driven  under  it. 


This  is  the  new  Precision  Type  T”  IS' 
Bow  Saw  (patent  pending)  being  used 
by  one  man  for  cross-cutting.  Four 
other  types  of  Precision  Saws  are  also 
manufactured  using  the  same  motor. 
All  attachments  are  interchangeable  at 
small  extra  cost. 

Over  2000  Precision  Power  Chain  saws 
now  In  operation  throughout  Canada 
and  the  United  States  all  using  the 
well  known  and  reliable  3%  H.P  PRE¬ 
CISION  Air  Cooled  2-Cycle  Motor.  Full 
particulars  on  request  Prompt  delivery. 

PRECISION  PARTS  Limited 

2023-2025  Aylmer  St.  Montreal 

— mtuit  mu,  ■  j&tt 


Act  Novel 

Order  Your  One-Man  Lightweight 


PRECISION 

POWER  CHAIN  SAW 


Ottawa  Log  Saw 


EASY  TO  CUT 

CORD 

.  JAWOODfe 

'GET  FUEL  FAST 

Wood  is  brinftinc  the  hichest  prices  ever  known.  There  is  a  big 
demand  everywhere.  Use  an  OTTAWA  Log  Saw,  easily  operated. 
Fells  trees,  saws  limbs.  Tarn  your  wood  lot  into  money. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CQ.,  1731  JVood  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS 


BRAND  NEW  CHEVROLET  PARTS  AND  ENGINES. 
FORD  V  8  rebuilt  ant!  new  engines.  TRY  US. 
JORDAN  MOTOR  SALES 
TEL.  900  E.  NORTH  FIELD,  MASS. 

— mention  American  Aorioullurist — 


W.  Kenneth  Webb,  RD,  New  Braintree,  Mass. 


MAGIC  ELECTRIC  WELDER 

iio  volt  AC- DC;  welds,  brazes,  solders,  cuts  all  metals, 
easy  to  use;  full  directions.  Complete  with  power  unit, 
flame  and  metallic  arc  attachments,  carbons,  fluxes, 
rods,  mask.  Only  $19.95.  Used  by  the  Navy.  Splen¬ 
did  for  farm  use.  MAGIC  WELDER  MFG.  CO- 
241  LA  Canai  St..  New  York  City 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AND  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  El  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO,  N.J. 


FARM  POWER  EQUIPMENT 

FOR  SALE:  Wafer  wheel,  McCormick  type,  16", 
40  HP,  ,12'  head.  GE  vertical  DC  generator, 
65  kw;  used  as  motor  develops  85  HP.  Wood¬ 
bury  65  HP  steam  engine.  All  complete,  in 
running  order,  cheap.  Will  sell  as  separate 
units. 


JAY  SALTER 

306  Rosedale  St.,  Rochester  7,  N.  Y. 


FENCING  T0AIT 


All-Purpose  Steel  Fencing.  Poul¬ 
try  Fencing  and  Netting,  Welded 
Wire  Fabrics,  Field  Fence, 
Barbed  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Elec¬ 
tric  Fence  Controllers.  Chain 
Fink  Fence,  Chestnut  Post  and 
Rail  Fencing,  Hurdle  Fences, 
Gates.  Other  Farm  Values. 

ARNOID-DAIN  €ORP. 

BOX  14,  MAHORAC,  NEW  YORK 


(304  )  24 
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EASTERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 
78  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
SATURDAY,  MAY  24 

At  Greystone  Farms,  6  miles  south  of 
COPAKE,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  4  miles  west 
of  Route  22,  10  miles  west  of  Mass. 
State  Line. 

Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood  vaccinated, 
examined  tor  pregnancy. 

The  leading  Columbia  Co.  herd  in  D.H.I.A.  for 
past  3  years  with  2  time  milking.  Cow  Test¬ 
ing  records  trom  467  lb.  to  478  lb.  fat 
— averages  sensational.  HOME  BRED. 

30  Milkers  —  fresh  and  springing,  and 
due  in  fall,  32  Bred  and  Open  Heifers, 
16  Heifer  Calves.  FAMOUS  BRED  3-year- 
old  son  of  MONTVIC  MONOGRAM  sells 
with  16  daughters. 


State  and  Federal 


A  survey  of  farmers’  opinions  conducted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Foundation  to  keep  consumers  and 
Legislators  informed  of  farmers’  problems  and  their  sug- 


YOU 


A.  JAMES  HALL 


gested  solutions. 


Herd  rich  in  Rag  Apple  breeding,  sale  in 
large  tent  at  11:00  A.  M..  lunch  served. 

FRIDAY— MAY  23— at  1:00  P.  M.— all  farm  and 
dairy  equipment  including  New  Holland  Baler,  Me- 
Cormick-Deering  tractor  and  all  items  in  splendid 
condition. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


I.  B.  SCHOONMAKER  &  SON 
DISPERSAL 

58  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

MONDAY,  MAY  26 

at  the  farm  in  Village  of  WEST  BERNE, 
Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Approved,  healthy  in  every 
way.  Large  D.H.I.A.  production  records. 

29  Fresh  Cows  —  4  due  in  Fall 
12  Heifer  calves  and  yearlings  —  2  Bulls 
21  Daughters  ot  DUKE  EKNEbT  ruSCH,  a  high 
record  son  of  the  tamous  GENERAL  POsCH. 
26  daughters  ot  PEBBLE  BEmCH  LEADER,  double 
grandson  ot  famous  4%  sire,  MONTVIc 
LHIEtTAlN  7th. 

Herd  richly  uicu  in  average  condition  and  will  sell  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Held  under  tent,  starting  at  12:00  Noon,  DST. 

I.  B.  SC H00N MAKER  &  SON,  Owners,  West  Berne,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEAIlO,  N.  Y. 


GLENSIDE  FARM  DISPERSAL 

BYRON  W.  TRAINOR  herd 
70  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
Sale  in  Pavilion,  at 
EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  28 

Herd  T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Approved,  and  eligible 
to  go  into  any  State.  Herd  established  in  1928. 
Every  animal  bred  and  raised  on  the  farm. 

35  two-years  and  over  (only  3  over  7  years) 
3  bred  heiters,  30  heifer  calves  and  yearlings 
Herd  sire  sells  with  25  daughters,  rich  in  high  pro¬ 
duction  and  beautiful  show  type.  This  herd  has 
consistently  won  the  top  prizes  at  several  good  fairs 
and  shows.  Many  descendants  of  a  famous  cow  that 
made  975  lb.  fat  with  28,215  lb.  milk  under  Mr. 
Trainor’s  handling.  A  real  treat  is  in  store  for  you 
as  well  as  a  marvelous  opportunity.  Sale  starts  at 
11:00  A.  M.,  dinner  at  noon.  (Sa.e  at  Earlvillc,  N.  Y.) 
BYRON  W.  TRAINOR,  Owner,  West  Leyden,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO.  N.  Y. 


SOUTHERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 

WILLIAM  F.  JOYCE  high  bred  herd 
supplemented  by  consignments. 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

SATURDAY,  MAY  31 

At  Mr.  Joyce's  farm,  1  Vs  miles  south  of 
ANDOVER,  ALLEGANY  CO.,  N.  Y.  and  1  Vo 
miles  south  of  Route  17,  9  miles  from 
Wellsville. 

Herd  f.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Approved,  animals 
eligible  for  Penna.  D.  H.  I.  A.  average  production  fori 
past  6  years  from  427  lb.  to  459  lb.  fat,  sensa¬ 
tional.  Backed  by  proven  sires,  by  popular  breed¬ 
ing  of  Yates  Farms  and  Rag  Apples. 

2-Year-Old  HERD  SIRE,  PEBBLE  BEACH  PRINCE 
LYONS — features  this  sale.  His  dam,  655  lb.  fat, 
4.4%  test,  2  time  milking.  Herd  founded  20  years 
ago.  Owner’s  ill  health  necessitates  this  complete 
dispersal.  Farm  selling.  Sale  in  large  tent,  starting 
at  11:00  A.  M.,  lunches. 

WILLIAM  F.  JOYCE,  Owner,  Andover,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 
MONDAY,  JUNE  2 

1  mile  south  of  COPAKE,  COLUMBIA  CO., 
N.  Y.,  on  Route  22,  9  miles  north  of  | 
Millerton. 

[  D  |  FARMS,  No.  1  Complete  Dispersal  of 
FRANK  DUNNING,  all  equipment,  milking 
Cows,  and  the  Farm. 

64  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE— 34  Registered,  40 
High  Grades.  Cattle  sale  in  big  tent,  | 
starting  at  11:00  A.  M.,  with  farm 
equipment  including  8-14  Farm-all 
tractor,  all  attachments,  5  DeLaval 
milking  units. 

Farm  sells  at  12:30  P.  M.  233  acres  alfalfa, 
lime  stone  soil,  2  modern  houses,  nearly 
new  barn — 192  ft.  long.  Everything  in 
A-1  condition. 

Herd  T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang’s  Vaccinated,  blood 
tested,  free  from  blemishes. 

61  Milking  Cows,  nearly  all  due  in  Auqust 
and  Sept,  with  large  production  records 
up  to  621  lb.  fat  and  16,459  lb.  milk. 
Rich  in  the  famous  Ormsby  Sensation  45th 
blood  lines.  3  bulls  selling.  THIS  IS  A 
VERY  OUTSTANDING  SALE.  EVERYTHING 
HIGH  QUALITY. 

FRANK  DUNNING,  Owner,  Copake,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO.  N.  Y. 

When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 

mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Growers  Get  Together 

Proof  of  the  value  of  cooperative  ac¬ 
tion  whs  never  better  demonstrated 
than  among  tomato  growers  of  Orleans 
and  Monroe  Counties,  N.  Y.,  this  year. 

When  I  was  in  Orleans  County  in 
mid-April,  many  of  the  smaller  tomato 
growers  told  me  they  were  going  to 
cut  their  acreage  due  to  a  two  dollar 
drop  in  cannery  contract  prices.  Just 
before  we  went  to  press  with  the  last 
issue,  we  got  word  that  the  price  had 
gone  back  to  last  year’s  level  of  $29 
for  1st  grade  and  $19  for  second. 

I  found  out  what  happened  when ,  I 
went  back  to  Orleans  last  week.  Can- 
ners  had  contracts  at  the  lower  prices 
for  about  half  their  needs.  I  talked  to 
some  of  the  men  who  had  signed  up. 
They  said  they  knew  the  price  was  too 
low  but  there  was  little  they  could  do 
about  it. 

The  larger  growers  and  many  of  the 
smaller  ones  held  off.  They  “got  to¬ 
gether”  at  several  meetings  to  discuss 
tomato  yields,  prices  and  labor  costs. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  price  was  too 
low  under  present  conditions  so,  with¬ 
out  threat  or  pressure,  they  put  the 
matter  up  to  the  canners,  who  agreed 
to  continue  last  year’s  prices. 

Those  who  had  signed  contracts  at 
the  lower  prices  will  get  the  benefit  of 
the  raise,  too. 

I  was  told  that  there  now  are  1,600 
farmers  in  the  canning  crops  coopera¬ 
tive  in  Orleans  and  Monroe  Counties. 
Cheered  by  the  successful  result  of 
farmers  sticking  together,  farmers  of 
Chautauqua,  Niagara  and  Erie  Counties 
will  join  with  Orleans  and  Monroe  men 
next  year. 

Consumer  Interest 

That  picture  of  me  up  at  the  head  of 
this  column  for  the  past  several  issues 
serves  another  purpose  than  a  pin-up 
for  chasing  rats.  I  found  that  out  last 
week  when  I  walked  through  an  or¬ 
chard  to  see  a  fruit  grower.  He  looked 
down  from  his  ladder  and  said,  “Hello, 
Jim.” 

That  saves  the  time  usually  spent  in 
explaining  the  reason  for  my  call.  How¬ 
ever,  men  are  now  turning  the  tables 
on  me  and  asking  me  what  I  think! 

My  thoughts  are  unimportant,  but 
when  a  director  of  the  New  York-New 
England  Apple  Institute  asked  me  what 

1  thought  was  the  most  important 
problem  facing  agriculture,  I  said, 
‘Getting  the  city  consumers  educated 
to  some  of  the  farmers’  problems  so 
they  will  know  something  of  the  work, 

ROUND  BARN  FARM  DISPERSAL 

J.  CLIFFORD  YOUNG  HERD 
50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

MONDAY,  JUNE  9 

At  Owner's  Round  Barn  Farm  on  Route  12, 

2  miles  south  of  GREENE,  N.  Y.  and  15 
miles  north  of  Binghamton. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Approved,  under  vaccination 
plan,  eligible  to  go  anywhere.  Herd  led  Chenango 
County  D.H.I.A.  in  March. 

2  cows  with  records  of  688  lb.  and  693  lb. 
fat.  Good  ages.  20  Fresh  —  25  due 
in  fall  and  early  winter. 

Rich  in  Carnation  breeding.  Sale  in  largo  tent  at 
l?;00  Noon,  lunch,  A  HIGH  CLASS  HtRO  and 
reliably  recommended. 

J.  CLIFFORD  YOUNG,  Owner,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


the  costs  and  the  headaches  of  getting 
good  food  on  their  tables.” 

My  new  friend  grinned  and  said,  “I 
thought  you’d  say  that.  But  when  you 
buy  a  new  tire  or  even  a  candy  bar, 
does  it  enter  your  head  to  think  of  the 
Malayan  or  Bolivian  natives  who  pro¬ 
duce  the  raw  materials  for  the  tires 
and  chocolate?  Do  you  feel  that  it  is 
too  bad  that  they  get  only  16c  or  17c 
a  day  for  their  labor?  Of  course,  you 
don’t — you  are  like  other  consumers — 
you’re  interested  in  how  much  things 
cost  you  and  little  else.” 

There  is  too  much  truth  in  what  he 
told  me.  Even  so,  it’s  still  an  educa¬ 
tional  problem  and  I  believe  we  are 
getting  somewhere  with  it.  It’s  a  heap 
easier  to  get  someone  interested  in  a 
juicy  steak  or  ham  ’n’eggs  than  in  a 
tough,  inanimate  tire.  What  do  YOU 
think  ? 

Disappearing  Farms? 

Farms  have  grown  so  big  in  the  past 
few  decades  that  many  are  worrying 
for  fear  corporation  farming  will  swal¬ 
low  the  individual  operators. 

I  had  that  thought  in  mind  when  1 
walked  on  an  800-acre  Orleans  farm 
and  looked  around  at  62  acres  of  fruit 
trees,  a  couple  of  hundred  acres  of 
wheat  and  canning  crops,  a  herd  of 
50  good-looking  Guernseys,  and  a  hen¬ 
house  full  of  layers.  I  asked  the  oper¬ 
ator  what  chance  he  thought  the  small 
farmer  had  competing  against  his 
highly  mechanized  and  efficient  produc¬ 
tion. 

This  is  what  he  told  me:  “My  Dad 
was  a  typical  family-farmer  who  made 
a  living,  but  not  much  more,  on  his 
57  acres.  I  had  some  ideas  of  my  own, 
so  I  bought  125  acres  back  in  1928 
and  put  the  ideas  to  work. 

“We  farmers  have  to  trust  to  luck 
some,  but  I  get  all  the  information 
about  crop  prospects  before  I  plant.  I 
don’t  plant  anything  unless  I’m  reason¬ 
ably  sure  there’ll  be  a  profitable  mar¬ 
ket  for  it.  Once  the  crop  is  in,  I  take 
care  of  it  regardless  of  price  fluctua¬ 
tions.  I  won’t  have  weeds  in  my  vege¬ 
table  fields.  I  get  low  producers  out  of 
my  herd.  My  orchards  are  sprayed  con¬ 
stantly  and  thinned  lightly  every  year, 
which  makes  a  surprising  difference  in 
the  efficiency  of  pickers. 

“I  never  try  to  sell  at  the  top  and 
never  try  to  buy  at  the  bottom.  I  pay 
my  help  well  and  devote  most  of  my 
own  time  to  seeing  that  every  job  on 
the  place  is  done  properly  and  on  time.” 

He  said,  “Instead  of  saying  the  small 
farmers  will  go  out  of  business,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  good  ones  will  expand  for 
greater  efficiency  while  the  poor  ones 
go  on  contributing  the  usual  number  of 
farm  failures  each  year.”  Sounds  rea¬ 
sonable,  doesn’t  it  ? 

Go  Slow  Young  Man 

I  asked  a  lot  of  fruit  men  if  they'd 
recommend  fruit  farming  to  young  men 
starting  to  farm.  They  all  say  it  is  a 
good  business  provided  the  young  man 
has  ample  capital  to  last  at  least  two 
years.  Some  also  add  that  he  should 
diversify. 

One  man  summed  it  up  like  this: 
“The  high  cost  of  proper  spraying,  the 
danger  of  hail,  frost  and  poor  pollina¬ 


tion,  and  the  chances  of  several  bad 
market  years  in  a  row  could  put  a 
young  man  out  of  business  mighty  fast. 
If  he  took  time  to  look  around,  he’d 
find  that  even  the  biggest  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  area  have  added  other  crops, 
such  as  vegetables  and  wheat,  in  order 
to  be  sure  of  having  some  cash  come 
in  every  year.” 

Specialize  or  diversify  ?  What  do 
YOU  think? 

—  A.A.  — 

BETTER  MARKET 
FACILITIES 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
tion  since  the  creation  of  the  market 
in  1931.  Through  this  operation  they 
have  built  up  a  surplus  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  purchase  their  section 
of  the  market,  which  they  are  planning 
to  do. 

Rochester  has  set  aside  78  acres  of 
land  on  which  it  is  planned  to  erect 
a  modern  food  terminal.  The  Pough¬ 
keepsie  market  has  not  yet  been  as 
successful  financially  as  had  been 
hoped.  The  Newburgh  Market  has 
supplied  produce  to  villages,  cities  and 
summer  hotels  in  the  region  but  has 
not  functioned  as  a  regional  market  for 
long  distance  buyers. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  marketing 
farm  produce  seemed  less  important 
during  the  war  than  in  previous  years. 
Now  that  the  war  is  over,  they  are 
again  assuming  their  true  proportions. 
Adequate  markets  for  farm  produce 
are  important  to  everyone.  They  are 
important  to  farmers  as  an  outlet  for 
produce  and  as  a  means  of  getting 
the  prices  warranted  by  conditions. 
They  are  important  to  consumers  be¬ 
cause  adequate  marketing  facilities  de¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  marketing  and  there¬ 
fore  make  food  available  at  lower  cost. 


—  a. a.  — 

WITH  SHEEP  IN 
SPRING  AND  SUMMER 

( Continued  from  Page  15) 
coarse  salt  should  be  kept  before  the 
sheep  and  lambs  during  the  grazing 
season.  No  other  salt  is  needed. 

The  mixture  should  he  fed  even 
though  the  flock  may  not  have  been 
drenched  before  the  pasture  season. 

For  best  results  drench  the  flock 
three  or  four  times  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  with  the  combined-sulfate  solu¬ 
tion.  This  treatment  is  especially  ef¬ 
fective  against  the  tapeworm,  and  also 
destroys  many  other  internal  parasites. 

It  pays  to  rotate  pastures  during  the 
summer.  When  the  permanent  pastures 
get  short  the  flock  should  be  allowed 
to  graze  the  after-feed  in  the  meadows 
or  such  crops  as  sudan  grass,  rape, 
rape  and  soybeans,  or  other  temporary 
crops. 

Rape  may  be  sown  at  oat  planting 
time  at  the  rate  of  8  to  10  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre.  Six  pounds  of  rape  and 
one  bushel  of  late-maturing  soybean 
seed  per  acre  makes  an  excellent  pas¬ 
ture  for  sheep  or  lambs.  The  rape  is 
usually  ready  for  grazing  in  two 
months  from  the  date  it  is  sown.  The 
rape-soybean  mixture  and  sudan  grass 
usually  have  a  heavy  carrying  capacity 
in  late  summer.  These  crops  should  be 
grown  on  rich,  well  drained  soil. 

Sheep  Returns 

A  good  flock  of  sheep  properly  fed 
and  handled  is  good  property  on  many 
of  our  Northeastern  farms.  There  would 
be  more  flocks  on  eastern  farms  if 
more  flock  owners  gave  them  the  care¬ 
ful  thought  and  attention  that  they 
give  many  other  enterprises.  Sheep 
should  not  compete  for  land  that  is 
used  for  profitable  dairy  farming  or 
the  production  of  cash  crops,  except 
on  farms  where  sheep  are  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  waste.  There  are  numerous  other 
farms  on  which  a  well-managed  flock 
would  bring  the  owners  some  much 
needed  income. 


This  is  the  idea  Safeway  has  helped 


*  0 

What  a  food  marketing 


ea  can 

to  increase  a  grower’s 
return  for  his  crops 


If  distribution  can  be  simplified ...  so  costs 
are  cut  down  in  handling  food  on  its  way 
from  farm  to  consumers. ..  there  can  be 
money-savings  for  consumers  while 
producers  still  receive 
top  going  prices 


to  pioneer —distribution  at  lower  cost . 


farm  products  as  “loss  leaders”  (which  means  we  are 
“dead  set”  against  retailing  farm  products  below  cost). 


It  enables  our  store  customers  to  afford  more 
food.  ..so  more  of  each  dollar  spent  at  Safeway 
goes  to  the  man  who  grows  the  food 

Wherever  a  farmer  lives  in  the  U.S.  some  part  of  his 
crop  will  likely  reach  consumers  through  the  Safeway 
food  stores.  And  families  who  live  on  farms,  including 
many  who  sell  to  Safeway  regularly,  make  up  nearly  a 
third  of  our  store  customers.. 

Because  we  Safeway  people  deal  constantly  with  farm¬ 
ers  .  .  .  both  in  buying  and  selling  .  .  .  many  farmers  know 
us  and  the  ways  in  which  we  do  business. 

Lots  of  farmers  know,  for  example,  that  Safeway  pays 
millions  of  dollars  yearly  to  farmers  and  other  suppliers 
of  grocery  store  merchandise  (last  year  these  payments 
amounted  to  more  than  $500,000,000).  They  know  that 
Safeway  does  not  own  or  control  farms  .  .  .  that  we  buy 
steadily  through  each  marketing  season,  never  staying  off 
th  e  market  in  order  to  “beat  down”  a  price. 

Many  farmers  know,  also,  that  Safeway  buys  only  for 
its  own  retail  stores,  and  accepts  no  brokerage  fees  when 
purchasing  from  farmers.  Farmers  who  live  where  Safe¬ 
way  has  stores  know  these  stores  are  opposed  to  using 


How  we  can  afford  to  pay  top  prices  always 

Because  Safeway  store  prices  are  lower,  some  people  figure 
Safeway  must  pay  less  to  producers.  But  the  record  shows 
that  Safeway  always  pays  going  prices  or  better,  and  never 
offers  a  price  lower  than  a  producer  quotes.  The  savings 
we  pass  on  to  our  customers  are  savings  in  distribution. 

In  fact,  by  simplifying  and  improving  the  distribution 
of  foods  we  are  able  to  return  to  farmers  a  larger  share 
of  every  dollar  consumers  spend  at  Safeway  stores. 


2  WAYS  OF  GETTING  CROPS  TO  CONSUMER 


THE  SAFEWAY  METHOD  is  a  straight  Highway  to  market 


FARMER  CONSUMER 

This  more  efficient  food,  distribution  system  helps  farmers 
and  consumers  alike.  Everybody  benefits  by  the  straight est, 
quickest  possible  road  between  farmer  and  consumer 


SAFEWAY 

New  York  Distribution  Division, 
300  Mercer  St.,  Jersey  City  2,  N.J. 


(306)  26 
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A  FINAL  TEST  for  pasture  quality 
would  be  free  choice  of  it  by  graz¬ 
ing  animals.  Except  where  we  haven’t 
maintained  fences  as  well  as  we  should, 
the  only  stock  on  our  farm  that  have 
free  access  to  pasturage  are  wood¬ 
chucks  and  deer. 

This  year  both  are  giving  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  for  permanent  Ladino  pas¬ 
ture.  I  have  observed  some  woodchucks 
which  make  a  daily  jaunt  of  40  to  50 
yards  across  lush  rye  to  get  at  clover 
pasture.  On  one  isolated  plot  of  about 
an  acre  and  a  half,  in  full  view  of  the 
main  highway,  we  are  now  carrying 
from  6  to  10  deer  and  judging  by  the 
holes,  at  least  that  many  woodchucks. 
The  natural  grass  pasture  surrounding 
this  “island”  has  scarcely  been  touched. 

We  can  take  care  of  the  woodchucks 
with  gas  or  a  box  (or  more)  of  .22 
shells,  but  the  deer1,  seemingly  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  they  are  protect¬ 
ed  by  law,  graze  brazenly  in  full  day¬ 
light.  Looking  at  the  pasture  as  a 
whole,  it  is  carrying  more  woodchucks 
and  deer  than  it  is  our  own  dry  cows 
and  heifers. 

We  have  always  been  aware  of  the 
need  for  woodchuck  control,  and  have 
been  sobered  by  the  amount  of  forage 
they  eat  and  the  damage  they  do.  By 
taking  advantage  of  various  extermin¬ 
ating  methods,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
cut  their  population. 

Deer  are  another  problem,  and  at 
present  one  without  solution.  Hanging 
tin  reflectors  from  the  trees  or  an  oc¬ 
casional  shot  over  their  heads  gives 
only  temporary  riddance.  Unless  a 
workable  and  legal  solution  presents 
itself,  I  guess  we  will  just  have  to  sus¬ 
tain  pasture  losses,  only  to  watch  the 
deer  retreat  to  protected  State  Game 
Preserves  again  next  hunting  season. 

The  rabies  scare  last  year  brought 
swift,  unified  action  against  foxes.  On 
the  other  hand,  crop  damage  by  deer, 
directly  affecting  so  few  people,  seems 
to  arouse  little  public  concern. 

Bound  and  Round 

As  we  gain  experience  with  the  “cat” 
tractor,  we  find  that  the  smoothest  and 
most  effective  way  to  plow  is  around 
the  field,  no  matter  what  its  shape 
or  grade. 

A  tight  turn  with  the  “cat”  mashes 
the  edges  down  on  the  land,  and  plows 
can  be  set  to  start  another  furrow 
smoothly.  This  leaves  the  field  without 
dead  furrows,  back  furrows  or  rough 
head  lands.  There  is  hardly  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  dead  furrow  at  the  corners. 
Hilly  pieces  that  formerly  washed 
badly  when  plowed  up  and  down  now 
retain  water  and  are  easy  to  disc  or 
drag. 

Good  Seed  Beds 

Last  year  our  best  piece  of  grain 
corn  was  grown  on  a  hilly  field  of 
clay  soil  that  had  received  no  more 
fertilizer  in  the  past  ten  years  than 
the  300  lbs.  of  10-10-10  drilled  with  the 
corn.  Looking  back  on  the  usual  rush 
of  spring  planting,  the  only  reason  the 
piece  was  superior  seems  to  have  been 
a  better  seed  bed. 

More  because  someone  said  the  piece 
couldn't  be  plowed  than  for  any  other 
reason,  time  and  care  were  taken  to 
see  that  the  field  was  properly  turned 


and  fitted.  The  extra  gasoline  used  for 
a  better  job  of  plowing  and  another 
fitting  paid  off. 

Hybrid  Corn 

We  still  haven’t  definitely  settled  on 
the  hybrid  corn  we  shall  plant  this 
year.  Last  year  we  had  good  results 
with  Wisconsin  355  and  plan  to  put  at 
least  20  acres  of  it  in  again  this  year. 
The  variety  causing  a  little  contro¬ 
versy  in  our  minds  is  Ohio  K-24.  On 
the  basis  of  yield,  it  is  a  good  grain 
corn,  but  several  experts  have  warned 
that  the  growing  season  (115  days  for 
silage)  is  a  little  long,  particularly 
where  it  is  used  for  grain. 

Ohio  K-24  has  been  grown  with  high 
success  in  parts  of  New  York  State, 
and  we  think  we  shall  take  a  chance 
and  put  some  in.  We  will  have  to  get 
it  planted  before  May  15,  and  will  plant 
in  36  in.  rows,  dropping  corn  every  6 
to  8  inches. 

A  Belter  Brill 

We  got  the  last  of  our  oats  in  on  the 
29th  and  30th  of  April.  The  late  spring 
combined  with  wet  weather  rather 
crowded  us  to  make  it.  In  order  to  beat 
another  threatening  rain,  Charley  kept 
the  drill  going  on  our  big  hill  pasture 
until  two  in  the  morning.  But  the  oats 
are  in,  and  a  warm  rain  followed  to 
give  both  oats  and  the  pasture  seeding 
a  good  start. 

Our  drill  does  a  satisfactory  job,  but 
there  is  a  definite  need  for  some  place 
on  it — and  on  every  other  drill  I  have 
seen — to  hitch  tandem-trailed  machin¬ 
ery.  Often  we  load  the  drill  with  a 
cultipacker  in  front,  a  light  float  be¬ 
hind,  and  another  cultipacker  behind 
that.  In  this  way  we  make  the  most 
efficient  use  of  pur  power,  save  trips 
around  the  fields,  and  cover  seed  about 
as  we  want  to. 

The  tough  part  is  finding  a  place  on 
the  drill  frame  or  tongue  suitable  for 
hitching  heavy  equipment  without  tear¬ 


ing  the  drill  apart.  A  few  reinforced 
braces  and  some  hitching  rings  easily 
installed  by  the  manufacturer  would 
make  drills  a  lot  more  versatile. 

Late  Turn  Out 

This  year  we  turned  out  our  heifers, 
dry  cows,  nurse  cows  and  calves  on 
April  25th.  Comparing  this  with  April 
4th  last  year,  and  the  first  week  in 
April  for  almost  every  other  year,  we 
are  pretty  late.  Even  with  good  rye 
seedings  for  early  pasture,  I  don’t  see 
any  way  we  could  have  beaten  that 
date  this  year.  The  milking  string  was 
turned  out  May  5th  on  rye. 

All  of  our  stock  went  out  in  fine  ' 
condition,  considering  the  long  period 
of  confinement  they  had.  The  eight 
bred  heifers  put  on  pasture  were  com¬ 
pletely  shed  out,  and,  from  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  coats,  appeared  to  have 
been  on  pasture  for  some  time. 

We  are  chalking  up  another  mark  in 
favor  of  grass  silage  for  this  fine  con¬ 
dition  and  the  breeding  record  of  the 
heifers.  Of  the  eight  bred  between  Dec. 
15th  and  26th',  1946,  as  yearlings,  only 
one  required  a  second  service.  All  are 
with  calf  now. 

Steer  Feeding  Information 

A  complete  report  on  feeding  steer 
calves  has  just  been  released  by  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
Four  lots  of  ten  steers  each  were  test¬ 
ed  under  different  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  conditions  over  three  separate 
yearly  tests.  Careful  and  intelligent  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  three  tests  are 
clearly  presented  to  give  authentic  an¬ 
swers  to  many  steer  feeding  problems. 

Of  the  many  and  conclusive  results, 
the  most  interesting  to  us  was  that 
wintering  on  good  roughage  and  only 
a  little  grain,  then  grazing  and  full 
feeding  in  dry  lot  for  a  short  period  be¬ 
fore  marketing  in  the  fall  was  more 
profitable  than  fattening  in  the  <winter 
and  marketing  steers  out  of  dry  lot  in 
the  spring.  Reasons  were  lower  feed 
costs  per  cwt.,  and  over  the  long  pull,  a 
stronger  market  in  the  fall  for  well- 
finished  cattle. 

This  seems  to  follow  pretty  well 
what  we  have  found  by  experience,  and 
takes  full  advantage  of  the  pasture 
wealth  of  the  Northeast. 

The  report  is  dated  March  15,  1947, 
and  is  titled  “Comparison  of  Methods 


for  Feeding  and  Management  of  Steer 
Calves.”  The  authors  are  J.  E.  Briggs 
and  Professors  J.  1.  Miller  and  F.  B. 
Morrison. 

DOWN  MEXICO  WAT 
By  H.  E.  Babcock,  Jr. 

E  STARTED  planting  cotton 
April  21st.  It  will  be  the  largest 
acreage  planted  on  South  Springs 
Ranch  since  I  have  been  here. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this:  (1) 
Cotton  works  out  best  in  crop  rotation. 
(2)  We  are  assured  by  the  government 
of  nearly  30  cents  a  pound  for  this 
year’s  crop.  If  we  are  able  to  sell  on  the 
open  market  as  we  did  last  year,  there 
is  the  chance  that  we  may  receive  sev¬ 
eral  cents  over  the  government  price. 

Last  year  I  started  producing  certi¬ 
fied  and  registered  cotton  seed  as  part 
of  my  cotton  program.  About  70  acres 
this  year  will  be  devoted  to  seed  pro¬ 
duction. 

No  Hand  Labor 

We  plan  to  get  along  without  using 
hand  labor  on  cotton  until  picking 
time.  To  do  this,  we  will  use  cross  cul¬ 
tivation  to  thin,  and  flame  cultivation 
for  weed  control  in  the  row. 

I  plan  to  build  my  own  flame  culti¬ 
vator,  from  parts  available  on  the  farm 
in  my  junk  pile. 

Equipment 

I  continue  to  be  amazed  at  the  way 
we  keep  our  machinery  going.  Each 
fall  we  have  felt  that  we  had  worked 
every  piece  of  equipment  for  the  last 
time.  But  our  efforts  during  the  winter 
failed  to  produce  new  tractors,  rakes, 
discs,  mowers,  planters  and  cultivators. 
By  spring,  faced  with  using  the  old 
equipment  over  again,  we  somehow  got 
it  in  shape,  and  miraculously  it  does 
the  job. 

What  we  have  learned  these  past 
few  years  is  that  we  don’t  need  to  re¬ 
place  equipment  nearly  as  often  as  we 
thought  we  did  in  the  past.  For  me  it 
has  developed  a  new  economy.  We  have 
learned  how  to  make  the  old  equipment 
do  the  job. 

Onions  Again 

Our  main  truck  crop  is  again  onions. 
In  spite  of  my  earlier  resolution,  based 
on  last  year’s  market  experience,  to 
plant  only  seed,  I  have  finally  added 
to  the  15  acres  of  seed  25  acres  of 
plants.  Conditions  have  been  fine  this 
spring  for  getting  the  plants  off  to  a 
good  start  even  though  we  put  them 
in  a  little  late. 

Ollier  Truck  Crops 

We  will  plant,  before  the  10th  of 
May,  5  acres  of  tomatoes  and  5  acres 
of  cantaloupes.  The  remainder  of  the 
garden  will  be  about  the  same  as  last 
year — small  plantings  of  lettuce,  car¬ 
rots,  peas  and  corn  for  family  use  on 
the  farm. 

We  have  planted  an  acre  of  chili 
peppers  again  this  year.  The  chili  is 
just  coming  through  the  ground  to  a 
good  stand. 

Last  year  we  lost  quite  a  few  bell 
peppers  due  to  sunburn.  To  attempt 
to  stop  loss  this  year,  we  are  planting 
two  rows  of  corn  between  every  four 
rows  of  peppers.  We  are  planting  tall- 
growing  corn  to  ’get  maximum  shade, 
considering  the  com  for  shade  and  not 
for  any  other  purpose.  We  may  find 
after  this  year  that  we  could  use  sweet 
corn,  but  at  present  I  am  afraid  that 
sweet  corn  will  mature  too  soon  and 
will  not  grow  tall  enough  to  shade  the 
peppers. 


When  Dad  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  that  he  had  leased  his  cows  to 
Albert  Poelvoorde,  who  had  purchased  his  Albright  Farm,  several  readers  wrote  in 
asking  if  Dad  wasn't  taking  a  big  chance. 

Albert's  pen  stable  was  hardly  big  enough  for  the  herd  and  suffered  from  a  clogged 
drainage  system  which  he  did  not  have  time  to  remedy  last  fall.  Despite  these  handi¬ 
caps,  he  brought  the  cows  through  in  splendid  condition.  Eleven  dry  cows  in  Way 
and  June  are  pictured  above  just  as  they  came  out  of  the  stable  April  25. 

Note  that  they  are  clean  and  all  shed  off  even  though  they  haven't  been  touched 
with  a  brush  all  winter.  Their  udders  are  in  perfect  shape  and  there  isn't  a  big 

hock  or  knee  in  the  bunch. 
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BATTERIES  AND  CAGES:  The 

BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY  of  Cay¬ 
uga,  N.  Y.,  has  printed  recently  the 
5th  edition  of  "Profitable  Broiler 
Battery  and  Laying  Cage  Manage¬ 
ment."  It  is  a  well  illustrated  book 
of  110  pages  and  is  really  a  text¬ 
book  on  the  subject.  The  Company 
has  a  number  of  other  publica¬ 
tions  covering  the  feeding  and 
management  of  livestock. 

EGG  QUALITY:  Available  from 
the  E.  I.  DU  DON'T  DE  NEMOURS 
&  COMPANY  of  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware,  is  a  reprint  entitled  ‘‘Varia¬ 
tions  in  the  Apparent  Quality  of 
Fresh  Eggs.’’  This  leaflet  contains 
colored  plates  showing  both  the 
candled  appearance  and  the  broken- 
out  appearance  of  eggs  of  various 
grades. 


TRACTOR  CARE:  The  Gulf  Farm 
Tractor  Guide  will  be  helpful  to 
every  man  who  has  a  tractor.  En¬ 
gineering  authorities  agree  that 
most  farm  machinery  deteriorates 
more  from  neglect  than  it  does 
from  use.  For  a  copy,  drop  a  post¬ 
card  to  GULF  FARM  AIDS,  Room 
3800,  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30, 
Pa. 

WELDING:  the  general 

ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  Farm  In¬ 
dustry  Division,  Schenectady  5, 
New  York,  is  offering  a  General 
Electric  farm  welder  in  two  sizes. 
This  Company  will  be  very  glad, 
through  their  dealer  or  distributor 
to  help  you  pick  the  size  you  need. 

SHEARING  SHEEP:  the  sunbeam 

CORPORATION  of  5600  W.  Roosevelt 
Road,  Chicago  50,  Illinois,  has  pre¬ 
pared  one  of  the  most  effective 
books  on  sheep  shearing  that  has 
ever  come  to  our  attention.  It  is 
called  "Tips  on  Sheep  Shearing."  It 
is  profusely  illustrated  and  gives 
every  step  in  the  process  of  shear¬ 
ing. 

NEW  SERVICE —  A  professional 
service  to  agriculture  has  been 
started  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  known 
as  the  Orbaker  Agricultural  Serv¬ 
ice  with  offices  at  1175  Main  St., 
East.  Clifford  L.  Orbaker,  owner, 
has  a  farm  background  and  as  an 
aid  to  the  experience  which  he  has 
acquired,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Farm  Management  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  who  owns  property  for  an 
investment,  farm  accounting  and 
cost  account  records,  income  tax 
reports  and  unbiased  farm  apprais¬ 
als  is  the  extent  of  the  service. 


Kent  Peery  rolls  the  1,300,000th 
Ford  tractor  from  the  line  as  Clarh 
Pruitt  checks  the  motor  number.  A 
new  Ford  tractor  leaves  the  line 
each  minute. 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


FORGEIl  CAUGHT! 

N  THE  Service  Bureau  page  of  the 
April  19  issue  we  told  you  that 
Sheriff  Burt  of  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y., 
was  looking  for  a  young  fellow  who 
claimed  to  be  a  war  veteran,  who  was 
taking  subscriptions  to  various  maga¬ 
zines,  and  who  had  forged  a  check. 

As  a  result  of  the  item  many  sub¬ 
scribers  wrote  giving  information  about 
persons  who  might  tally  with  the  de¬ 
scription.  These  were  forwarded  to  the 
Sheriff.  One  phone  call  came  from  Ver¬ 
mont. 

We  now  have  word  from  Sheriff 
Burt  that  the  young  man  who  was 
wanted  was  arrested  in  Hornell  and  is 
being  held  on  a  charge  of  forgery, 
awaiting  action  of  the  Grand  Jury  in 
June. 

We  have  no  intention  of  hurting  the 
legitimate  activities  of  any  agent. 
However,  many  letters  from  subscrib¬ 
ers  indicate  clearly  that  the  “sympathy 
approach”  is  being  badly  over-worked 
by  many  agents.  It  is  equally  obvious 
that  many  readers  have  parted  with 
their  money,  not  because  they  had  any 
desire  for  the  publication,  but  because 
of  a  misguided  desire  to  be  helpful. 

—  a. a.  — 

SEED  CORN  ORDERS 
STOLEN 

Will  the  farmers  who  ordered  Hybrid 
seed  corn  at  the  Cortland  Fair  last  fall 
please  write  us?  The  concern  that  took 
the  orders  is  anxious  to  contact  the 
men  on  shipping  instructions,  but  it 
does  not  have  records  of  addresses  be¬ 
cause  a  briefcase  containing  them  was 
stolen. 

—  a. a.  — 

”THEY  WON’T  CANCEL” 

Last  November  I  bought  100  ever-bear¬ 
ing  strawberry  plants  from  an  agent  for 
$14.50.  Along  the  first  of  April  we  wrote 
the  company  and  asked  them  to  cancel 
the  order  because  I  had  a  job  that  would 
take  all  my  time. 

They  wrote  back  that  there  was  a  state¬ 
ment  in  the  order  that  it  could  not  be  can¬ 
celled  and  said  I  would  have  to  pay  for 
them  or  they  would  turn  it  over  to  a  col¬ 
lection  agency.  The  plants  came  and  we 
refused  to  accept  them,  and  they  are 
still  at  the  Post  Office. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  firms  that 
take  orders  for  nursery  stock  through 
agents  have  a  clause  in  the  order 
(which  is  really  a  contract)  that  the 
order  cannot  be  cancelled.  The  chances 
are  good  that  this  company  can  collect 
the  amount  if  they  want  to  sue  for  it. 

This  is  a  situation  which  every  cus¬ 
tomer  should  understand.  Obviously,  it 
is  not  wise  to  give  an  order  unless  you 
are  very  certain  that  you  can  use  the 
plants  when  they  arrive. 

—  a.a.  — 

A  subscriber  is  anxious  to  locate  des¬ 
cendants  of  Nicolas  Banker,  whose  last 
known  address  was  Fulton  or  Fort 
Plain,  New  York.  If  you  have  any  in¬ 
formation,  the  Service  Bureau  would 
appreciate  it. 

HIDDEN  NAMES 

In  this  issue  in  our  advertising 
columns  we  have  hidden  several 
names  and  addresses  of  subscrib¬ 
ers.  These  names  have  no  relation 
to  the  advertisements.  We  call  it 
our  "hidden  names  game"  and  a 
check  for  $1.00  will  be  sent  to  any 
subscriber  who  writes  and  says  he 
found  his  name  and  address  in 
American  Agriculturist  and  who 
gives  the  number  of  the  page  and 
date  of  the  issue. 

I..— — "  .1—  « 


‘COMPLETE 
60-PAGE  TRACTOR  GOIDE 


•  Saves  you  repair  bills! 

•  Helps  you  get  more 
work  out  of  your 
tractor,  at  less  cost! 


WANT  to  make  your  tractor  last 
longer  .  .  .  get  more  out  of  the  fuel 
you  buy  for  it? 

Then,  send  for  Gulf’s  FREE  Farm 
Tractor  Guide. 

This  60-page  book,  filled  with  pic¬ 
tures  and  diagrams,  is  a  complete  hand¬ 
book  on  tractor  operation. 

Chock-full  of  practical  information 

It  tells  you  how  to  care  for  air  cleaner, 
cooling  system,  ignition,  valves,  power 
transmission,  vital  engine  parts,  steer¬ 
ing  assembly,  tires,  battery,  all  parts 
of  your  tractor. 

It  contains  an  easy-to-use  trouble¬ 
shooting  guide  to  tell  you  quickly 
what’s  the  matter  when  your  tractor 
balks,  or  doesn’t  work  properly. 

It  has  complete,  large-scale  lubrica¬ 


tion  diagrams,  detailed  lubrication 
charts. 

You  should  have  a  copy  of  Gulf’s 
Farm' Tractor  Guide  if  your  tractor 
is  an: 


All  is-Chalmers 

Baker 

Case 

Caterpillar 

Cletrac 

Co-op 

Eagle 

Ford 

Graham-Bradley 


Huber 

International 
John  Deere 
Massey-Harris 
McCormick-Deering 
Minneapolis-Moline 
Oliver-Hart-Parr 
Silver  King 
Wallis 


It  will  help  you  keep  your  tractor  on 
the  job,  and  out  of  the  repair  shop. 

This  Farm  Tractor  Guide  is  abso¬ 
lutely  FREE!  No  obligation.  Mail  this 
coupon  for  your  copy  today! 


Are  lice  pestering  your 
stabled  stock? 

Then,  get  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  I 
Spray  it  on  as  directed  on  the  con¬ 
tainer;  brush  it  thoroughly  through 
the  hair  with  an  ordinary  scrubbing 
brush,  to  kill  lice  and  eggs.  Use  about 
2]/2  oz.  per  cow,  less  on  calves  and 
younger  stock. 

Buy  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  at  gen¬ 
eral  and  feed  stores  and  at  Gulf 
Stations;  also  at  many  milk-gathering 
stations. 


Fill  Out  This  Coupon  NOW! 


Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Room  3800,  Gulf  Building, 

Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  my  FREE  copy  of  Gulf’s  Farm 
Tractor  Guide.  I  understand  there’s  no  obligation. 


Name. 


Address. 
City _ 


.State. 


I  have  a. 


.trade? 


Why  the  Dairymen’s  League  Favors  the 

Five-State  Paet 


Tiik  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association  was 
one  of  the  foremost  proponents  favoring  installation 
of  the  New  York  Federal  Milk  Marketing  Order.  It  fought 
hard,  helping  pave  the  way  to  bring  the  order  into  existence 
in  1938.  In  the  meantime,  it  has  been  a  staunch  defender 
of  the  principles  carried  out  by  the  order. 

The  League  still  is  firmly  convinced  that  a  marketing 
order,  with  a  market  equalization  pool  enforced  bv  law,  is 
essential  for  milk  producers’  welfare  in  this  milkshed.  The 
Federal  Marketing  Order  has  given  us  this,  as  well  as 
other  advantages  of  security  and  stability. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  in  recent  months  the  form¬ 
ula  under  the  order  has  forced  our  prices  down  further  and 
further,  without  regard  for  the  high  costs  to  dairy  farmers 
in  producing  milk.  As  a  result,  dairymen  have  been  forced 
to  take  three  milk  price  cuts  since  February  1 — totaling  a 
35  per  cent  cut  in  their  milk  prices  in  the  short  period  of 
four  months.  The  lower  prices  were  permitted  despite  the 
fact  that  government  and  state  statistics  themselves  prove 
that  dairymen’s  production  costs  are  the  highest  in  his¬ 
tory,  with  no  immediate  sign  of  going  lower 

Production  Costs  Soar 

Dairy  rations  are  up  15  per  cent  over  a  year  ago,  farm 
wage  rates  are  up  9  per  cent,  seed  is  up  8  to  20  per  cent, 
superphosphate  10  per  cent  higher  than  last  spring.  Build¬ 
ing  repairs,  both  labor  and  materials,  have  increased  pain¬ 
fully.  Wood  shingles,  for  example,  are  36  per  cent  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  nails  are  up  29  per  cent,  paint  34  per  cent. 
These  are  but  samples  of  costs  dairy  farmers  must  pay. 

The  Dairymen’s  League,  with  the  cooperations  of  other 
producers’  organizations,  has  presented  testimony  in 
hearings,  and  taken  every  possible  action  to  keep  milk 
prices  in  line  with  these  production  costs.  It  has  been  a 
month-to-month  fight. 

Fmphatic  testimony  was  presented  in  the  order  hearings 
in  March  showing  that  producers  could  not  stand  a  third 
price  cut  in  May.  But  the  price  cut  came,  despite  all  that 
had  been  done. 

Producers  Victims  of  National  Policy 

It  is  believed,  with  reason,  that  the  fluid  price  of  $4.14 
for  May  was  fixed  by  the  government  because  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrations’  general  program  to  lower  prices,  and  make 
food  cheaper  for  consumers.  The  theory  of  generally  lower 
prices  may  be  desirable,  but  in  the  case  of  milk  prices,  an 


undue  penalty  was  placed  upon  producers,  who  already 
had  taken  two  price  cuts  since  February  1st. 

Producers’  attempts  tp  negotiate  a  “Super  Pool”  with 
dealers,  to  make  up  for  the  44-cent.  cut  provided  under’ 
the  marketing  order,  were  likewise  blocked  by  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  reflection  of  national  policies  in  the  administration 
of  the  order,  without  proper  regard  for  the  regional  prob¬ 
lems  and  costs  in  this  milkshed,  show  the  fallacy  and  the 
dangers  that  can  result  from  federal  control  of  our  order. 

The  Dairymen’s  League,  while  moving  to  meet  the 
month-to-month  emergencies  which  have  arisen  in  the 
milkshed  this  past  year  has  also  sought  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  problems  of  dairymen.  The  5-state  compact 
program  was  the  answer. 

When  other  producer  groups  meeting  on  April  25  in 
Syracuse  to  complete  negotiations  for  a  “Super  Pool” 
were  blocked,  they  saw  in  the  five-state  pact  program  an 
answer  to  both  the  immediate  and  long-time  marketing 
problems. 

What  the  Five-State  Pact  is  .  .  . 

In  simple  terms,  the  FIVE-STATE  COMPACT .  is  a 
broad  enabling  program  that  would  provide  for  regional 
control  of  a  New  York  Metropolitan  Milk  Marketing 
Order.  The  states  to  be  included  are  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont. 

The  general  policy  supervision  of  such  an  order  would  be 
administered  jointly  by  the  five  states,  instead  of  by 
federal  authorities.  The  controlling  board  would  be  ap¬ 
pointed  from  the  milk  control  authorities  of  the  five  states. 
As  contemplated,  an  order  established  under  the  pact 
would  provide  all  the  producer  safeguards  of  the  present 
federal  order. 

Since  the  New  York  milkshed  covers  more  than  one 
state,  state  orders  alone  arc  inadequate.  But  the  United 
States  constitution  makes  possible  such  a  pact  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  interstate  commerce  matters  which  arc  regional  in 
scope. 

Where  the  Five-State  Pact  Stands  .  .  . 

Enabling  action  under  the  laws  of  the  states  affected  is 
the  first  step.  New  York  and  Massachusetts  laws  already 
provide  for  such  an  agreement.  Vermont  has  recently 
passed  an  amendment  to  an  existing  law  to  make  such  a 
pact  possible.  In  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  such  en¬ 
abling  legislation  is  now  pending. 


The  Dairymen’s  League  believes  that  regional  supervision  of  milk  market¬ 
ing,  particularly  in  view  of  experience  in  the  past  year,  is  advisable.  Such  sup¬ 
ervision  would  help  keep  milk  prices  more  in  line  with  the  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  this  Northeast  region,  and  still  give  producers  all  of  the  advantages 
they  now  have  under  the  federal  order. 

It  also  would  encourage  better  price  coordination  between  secondary  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  metropolitan  markets,  which  have  been  forced  considerably 
out  of  line  in  recent  months. 
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By  E.  It.  EASTMAN 


WHILE  VISITING  with  a  friend  re¬ 
cently,  he  asked  me  to  define  what 
I  meant  by  a  small  farmer,  but  of 
course  that  is  difficult  to  do.  You 
can’t  put  it  on  a  matter  of  acreage,  because 
big  farm  enterprises  of  the  intensive  type  are 
often  conducted  on  a  small  number  of  acres. 
Probably  the  best  way  to  draw  the  line  be¬ 
tween.  a  small  and  a  large  farmer  is  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  of  help  required  to  carry 
on  the  business.  I  should-  say,  then,  that  a 
small  farmer  is  one  who  does  most  of  his  work 
himself,  with  the  help  of  his  family,  hiring 
only  occasional  day  labor  or,  at  the  most,  one 
or  two  hired  men. 

Any  way  you  define  the  small  farmer,  he  is 


THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN  in  the  farm  families  on  the  small  farms 
deserve  more  credit  than  they  have  ever  had  for  taking  the  place  of  labor 
that  otherwise  would  have  to  be  hired  to  da  the  chores  and  other  farm 
work.  Moreover,  boys  and  girls  themselves  profit  from  learning  how  to 
work  and  by  gaining  habits  of  responsibility. 


in  the  great  majority.  Therefore,  anything  that 
affects  his  interests,  either  social  or  economic, 
is  vastly  important  to  all  the  rest  of  us.  The 
sad  fact  is  that  unless  the  small  farmer  can 
adjust  himself  to  the  rapidly  changing  condi¬ 
tions  in  agriculture,  he  will  soon  be  out  of  bus¬ 
iness  and  America  will  lose  one  of  the  mostim- 
oortant  factors  in  making  this  a  great  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  becoming  hard¬ 
er  and  harder  today  for  the  small  farmer  to 
make  a  living  and  to  educate  his  children. 
When  I  was  young,  nearly  every  farmer  in  our 
neighborhood  (and  they  were  all  small  farm¬ 
ers)  grew  anywhere  from  four  to  eight  acres 
of  potatoes  as  a  cash  crop.  Many  of  those 
small  farms  were  paid  for  out  of  potato  mon¬ 
ey,  to  say  nothing  of  what 
the  cash  from  those  pota¬ 
toes  did  toward  getting  the 
boys  and  girls  on  those 
farms  an  education  and,  in 
general,  giving  the  farmers 
a  better  standard  of  living. 
Today,  however,  probably 
not  one  of  those  farmers  is 
raising  potatoes.  It  is  im¬ 
practical,  if  not  impossible, 
for  the  average  farmer  to 
own  the  potato  production 
equipment  necessary  t  o 
grow  successfully  even  a 
small  acreage.  Small  grow¬ 
ers  just  cannot  compete 
with  the  big  fellows  who 
make  a  specialty  of  the 
highly  technical  and  costly 
job  of  producing  potatoes. 

Another  thing  that  makes 
it  more  difficult  for  the 
small  operator  is  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  education¬ 
al  and  other  helps  for  agri¬ 
culture  have  come  to  the  big 
fellow  rather  than  to  the 
small  one.  For  this  the  small 
farmer  is  partly  to  blame, 
for  it  has  often  been  the 
large  farmer  who  has  at¬ 
tended  meetings  and  who 
has  taken  every  advantage 
of  bulletins,  county  agent 
and  farm  organization  work. 
Too  often  the  small  farmer 
has  stayed  at  home,  for  one 
reason  because  it  was  more 
difficult  for  him  to  get  away. 


Photos  by- 
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THE  HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  FAMILIES  like  this 
one  on  the  small  farms  of  America  are  the  reason 
why  more  of  an  effort  must  be  made,  both  by  the 
farmers  themselves  and  by  their  leaders,  to  help 
the  small  farmer  operators  continue  in  business. 


But  the  educational  and  farm  organization 
services  also  have  been  to  blame  for  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  small  farmers  to  make  the  most  of  the 
help  they  offer.  It  has  been  easier  to  get  to 
and  work  with  the  larger  fellows.  Not  enough 
effort  has  been  made  to  extend  services  where 
they  are  most  needed — to  the  operator  of  the 
small  farm. 

Another  handicap  for  the  small  farmer  is 
that  modern  farming  requires  expensive 
equipment,  and  small  farmers  just  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  own  all  the  machines  necessary  to 
carry  on.  Also,  better  use  of  labor  can  be 
made  v/ith  a  large  operation  than  a  small  one. 

In  spite  of  the  increasing  number  of  prob¬ 
lems,  however,  I  most  emphatically  believe 
that  it  is  still  possible  for  the  small  farmer 
to  stay  in  business;  in  fact,  we  must  all  see 
to  it  that  he  does.  But  to  continue  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  take  some  doing,  both  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer  himself  and  all  ^e  rest  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  of  the  nation. 

Larg<‘  Eariii4»rs  Have 
Their  Troubles 

Big  farmers  have  disadvantages,  too.  They 
make  money  fast  when  conditions  are  right, 
but  they  can  lose  it  just  as  fast.  As  a  member 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Board  in  the  Northeast 
during  the  depression  years,  I  have  frequent¬ 
ly  been  impressed  with  the  great  number  of 
large  operators,  particularly  the  potato  grow¬ 
ers,  who  lost  their  farms  and  their  shirts  when 
hard  times  hit  them.  Mere  bigness  in  itself 
means  nothing.  Big  farmers  have  to  employ 
a  lot  of  labor,  and  all  of  us  know  what  the 
farm  help  situation  is  now.  Very  likely,  farm 
labor  will  become  organized  in  the  future. 

Already  the  labor  problem  has  crowded 
some  of  the  big  farmers  out  of  business.  What 
will  happen  when  farm  prices  go  down,  and 
the  cost  of  labor  remains  high?  The  small 
farmer,  not  so  de-  ( Continued  on  page  24) 


The  basis  oj  a  sound  business  cooperative  is  voluntary  use  by  jully  informed  patrons 


Good  Pasture  Saves  Grain 


Pounds  of  Grain  Needed 
with  Top  Quality  Pasture 

Pounds  of  4 %  Milk  Per  Day 
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A  cow  that  is  producing  ,40  pounds  of  4%  milk 
per  day  needs  about  7  pounds  of  grain  a  day 
when  she  is  on  the  kind  of  pasture  shown  above 
at  the  left.  Most  pastures  are  this  good  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  in  June.  By  the  middle  of  July, 
most  pastures  look  like  the  one  on  the  right. 
When  they  are  like  this,  it  takes  1^/2  pounds  of 
grain  a  day  to  provide  enough  nutrients  to  make 
40  pounds  of  4%  milk. 

The  difference  between  top  quality  pasture  and 
poor  pasture  is  about  8  pounds  of  grain  per  cow 
per  day.  Even  with  this  summer’s  milk  prices,  it 
will  pay  to  feed  the  cows  all  the  grain  they  need 
for  maximum  production.  But  it  will  pay  better 
to  provide  top  quality  grazing  all  summer  long. 

Late  Pasture 

There  is  still  time  to  get  some  good  grazing 
ready  for  late  July  and  August. 

Sudan  Grass  is  a  heavy  yielder  of  nutritious 
feed  when  grown  on  fertile  land.  It  is  usually 
ready  to  graze  6  to  8  weeks  after  planting.  Put  it 
on  land  adapted  to  corn ;  sow  30  to  35  pounds  of 


seed  per  acre;  use  300  to  500  pounds  of  complete 
^fertilizer  per  acre.  It  will  take  about  an  acre  of 
Sudan  grass  for  five  cows. 

Early  cut  legume  meadows  can  be  fenced 
with  a  one-wire  electric  fence  and  are  usually 
ready  to  graze  about  a  month  after  the  hay  is  off. 

How  About  the  Heifers? 

When  the  pasture  isn’t  good  enough  to  make 
milk,  it  won’t  keep  the  heifers  growing.  Supple¬ 
mentary  grazing  will  go  a  long  way  toward  pro¬ 
viding  the  heifers  with  the  feed  they  need  to  keep 
them  gaining  every  day.  Three  pounds  of  a  low 
protein  grain  ration  per  day  per  heifer  is  added 
insurance.  It’s  the  big  cows  that  make  the  most 
milk,  and  the  heifers  that  develop  into  big  cows 
are  the  ones  that  never  stop  growing. 

Mineral  Mixture 

Try  keeping  a  box  of  G.L.F.  Mineral  Mixture 
in  the  pasture  this  summer.  It  contains  salt,  cal¬ 
cium  and  phosphorous.  It  helps  to  build  strong 
bones  and  healthy  bodies. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
northern  Pennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  y. 


NEWS  NOTES 


ECONOMICAL  PULLETS 

Here  in  the  Northeast  good,  lush  pasture 
is  gaining  in  importance  as  a  source  of 
poultry  feed. 

All  poultrymen  who  use  pasture  agree 
that  feed  costs  are  materially  reduced,  and 
many  say  that  there  is  something  about 
good  pasture  that  produces  stronger, 
healthier  pullets  than  can  be  grown  by  any 
other  method. 

Many  of  the  costly  growth  vitamins  and 
other  important  nutrients  that  have  to  be 
supplied  growing  chicks  are  found  in  pas¬ 
ture  grasses. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  G.  L.  F. 
has  developed  a  growing  mash  to  be  fed  to 
growing  pullets  on  pasture.  This  special 
growing  mash  .  .  .  called  G.  L.  F.  Green 
Pasture  Growing  Mash  .  .  .  together  with 
the  green  feed  the  pullets  harvest  for  them¬ 
selves  and  scratch  grains  makes  a  balanced 
diet  that  keeps  the  birds  healthy  and  grow¬ 
ing  so  that  they  will  be  ready  to  produce 
when  they  are  put  in  the  laying  house  this 
fall. 

LATE  SEASON  FOR  CORN 

As  every  farmer  knows  only  too  well, 
this  late  season  is  throwing  all  work  way 
behind  the  usual  schedule  followed  by 
Northeastern  farmers.  Many  oats  have  not 
been  planted  as  yet,  and  where  a  lot  of 
corn  goes  in  the  ground  around  the  middle 
of  May  in  a  normal  year,  very  little,  if  any, 
has  been  planted  even  now. 

The  way  things  are  shaping  up  it  looks 
like  many  farmers  won’t  get  their  corn 
planted  until  much  later  than  they  would 
normally  plant  it.  The  practical  result  of 
late  corn  planting  is  that  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  will  be  shortened.  A  com  that  produces 
well  in  a  130  day  growing  season  won’t  do 
much  if  there  are  only  100  days  from  the 
time  it’s  planted  until  it’s  harvested. 

Farmers  whose  com  planting  is  delayed 
to  any  great  extent  should  give  some  close 
attention  to  the  varieties  of  corn  they 
plant.  And  here  the  1947  G.  L.  F.  Seed  Corn 
Chart  will  come  in  mighty  handy.  This 
chart  is  on  display  in  your  local  G.  L.  F. 
Service  Agency.  It  pictures  many  varieties 
of  corn  .  .  .  both  hybrids  and  open-pollin¬ 
ated  varieties  .  .  that  are  adapted  to  spe¬ 
cific  growing  conditions.  The  chart  tells 
the  length  of  growing  season  under  which 
each  com  will  produce  either  silage  or 
grain. 

So  if  your  corn  planting  is  delayed  this 
year,  and  that’s  the  case  on  most  farms, 
check  the  1947  G.  L.  F.  Seed  Corn  Chart  in 
your  local  G.  L.  F.  Service  Agency  to  see 
which  corn  to  plant  for  top  results  this 
year. 


CONTROLLED  GRAZING 

Summer  grazing  can  best  be  controlled 
with  electric  fence.  Several  new  post-war 
models  of  fence  controllers  are  available 
at  your  local  G.  L.  F.  Service  Agency. 
Among  the  fence  controllers  offered  are  the 
No.  1167,  which  will  operate  on  either  bat¬ 
teries  or  AC  current;  the  No.  1  Electronic, 
which  operates  only  on  AC  current;  and  two 
straight  battery  units.  Accessories  for 
electric  fences  are  also  plentiful  this  year: 
gate  hooks,  insulators,  clips  and  Hythene 
wire  for  laying  underground  around  a  gate. 


Listen  To  The 

G.  L.  F.  Radio  Program 

“THE  WORLD  AT  NOON” 

Monday  through  Friday 

News  of  the  World,  the  Nation  and 
the  Northeast,  and  what  it  means  to 
the  people  in  the  Northeastern  area. 
Farm  Information  —  3  day  Weather 
Forecast — Market  Reports. 

12  O’clock  Noon  over  WHN,  New  York 
City;  WBTA,  Batavia;  WHCU,  Ithaca; 
WTTM,  Trenton;  WSNJ,  Bridgeton. 

12:30  p.  m.  over  WKBW,  Buffalo. 

12:45  p.  m.  over  WSYR,  Syracuse; 
WTRY,  Troy. 
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An  Old  Apple- 

“Sut  d  tfaod  One 

MADISON  County’s  most  famous 
apple,  the  Chenango  Strawberry, 
which  has  almost  disappeared  from  its 
native  soil,  is  being  kept  in  existence 
by  George  A.  Spader,  head  of  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  department  of  the  Morris- 
ville  Agricultural  and  Technical  In¬ 
stitute  at  Morrisville,  N.  Y.  Nearly  a 
bushel  of  this  variety  of  apple  was 
picked  at  the  school  last  fall. 

Years  ago  when  the  orchard  was  es¬ 
tablished  at  the  agricultural  school,  a 
number  of  Strawberry  apple  trees 
were  planted  there.  Some  scions  from 
these  trees  were  given  to  the  late 
Frank  Stanford  of  Morrisville  and 
grafted  on  trees  in  his  orchard.  Later 


Prof.  Arthur  Hicks,  instructor  of  Floral  Arts 
at  Morrisville,  displays  some  old-fashion¬ 
ed  Strawberry  apples  picked  from  grafts 
in  the  school's  orchard.  These  apples  run 
more  to  a  yellowish-green  in  coloring 
rather  than  the  original  bright  red  of  the 
fruit's  ancestor. 

when  the  school’s  trees  died,  scions 
from  the  Stanford  orchard  were  re¬ 
turned  to  Professor  Spader.  The 
school’s  trees  thus  grafted  are  the 
ones  now  bearing  fruit. 

There  are  a  few  Strawberry  apple 
trees  scattered  here  and  there  through¬ 
out  the  state.  According  to  Mr.  Spader, 
the  extreme  short  life  of  the  tree,  small 
yields  and  the  poor  keeping  qualities 
of  the  fruit  have  caused  orchardists  in 
general  to  discard  it  despite  its  un¬ 
surpassed  flavor  for  eating. 

The  Strawberry  apple  originated  in 
Madison  County.  The  first  seedling  was 
discovered  in  the  town  of  Lebanon  by 
Col.  John  Bulkley,  who  came  from  Col¬ 
chester,  Connecticut.  He  was  a  survey¬ 
or,  but  he  also  spent  much  of  his  time 
at  his  home  testing  agricultural  the¬ 
ories.  He  bought  two  farms  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Chenango  River  in  the 
town  of  Lebanon. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  farms  that 
the  Colonel  discovered  a  seedling  apple 
tree.  When  it  came  into  bearing  in 
September,  it  had  fruit  shaped  like  a 
strawberry  and  colored  a  bright  red.  It 
had  a  delicious  flavor. 

During  the  years  1808-1811,  Col. 
Bulkley  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Assembly  from  Madison  county.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  of  his  service,  he  cut 
a  package  of  scions  from  this  tree 
and  carried  them  with  him  to  Albany 
and  distributed  them  among  several  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  assembly.  The 
scions  of  the  tree  were  grafted  in  al¬ 
most  all  sections  of  the  state. 


ALMOST  ANY  SPRAYER  or  duster  can  be  used  to  apply  Du  Pont  2,4-D  Weed 
Killer.  One  application  is  enough  to  kill  most  weeds.  With  tough  weeds  like  Canada 
thistle,  one  application  kills  tops,  prevents  seeding  and  weakens  rootstocks.  Sprayers 
used  for  2,4-D  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  according  to  local  recommendation* 
before  being  used  to  apply  insecticides  or  fungicides.  ' 


New  Chemicals  Aid  Farmers 
in  Weed  and  Pest  Control 


TTiarmers  who  get  the  greatest  returns 
A  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  new 
and  better  ways  to  do  routine  jobs. 
New  spray  chemicals  now  cut  the  cost 
of  some  of  the  toughest  farm  tasks. 

For  instance,  weed  control  is  now 
easier  and  cheaper  for  farmers  who  use 
Du  Pont  2,4-D*  and  ammate  Weed 
Killers.  One  application  of  Du  Pont 
2,4-D  kills  most  weeds  in  fields  of  small 
grain  and  in  pastures.  It  is  effective  on 
weed  patches  in  crops,  ditchbanks,  fence 
rows  and  drainage  canals.  On  woody 
plants  such  as  poison  ivy  or  poison  oak, 


one  spraying  of  Du  Pont  ammate  de¬ 
stroys  both  tops  and  roots. 

Low-cost  control  of  flies  and  lice  on 
livestock  with  Du  Pont  deenate  ddt 
has  increased  the  output  of  milk,  meat 
and  wool,  deenate  ddt  is  also  effective 
against  many  fruit  and  vegetable  in¬ 
sects  and  European  corn  borer. 

Many  growers  report  that  last  year 
ddt  gave  100%  control  of  first-brood 
corn  borer,  and  up  to  86%  control  of 
second  brood.  It  has  been  highly  effec¬ 
tive  for  both  sweet  corn  and  hybrid 
seed  corn. 


t 

For  more  information  about  these  and  other  Du  Pont  pest  con¬ 
trol  products,  write  to  the  Du  Pont  Company,  Grasselli  Chemicals 
Department,  Wilmington  98,  Delaware,  350  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
1,  N.  Y.;  Lyndonville,  N.  Y.;  or  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

*Du  Pont  2,4-D  Weed  Killer  is  based  on  a  true 
chemical  salt,  sodium  2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetate. 


DU  PONT  2,4-D  WEED  KILLER  is 

easily  dissolved  in  water;  not  flam¬ 
mable,  not  poisonous  to  livestock. 

DU  PONT  AMMATE  is  death  to 
woody  perennials.  It  can  be  sprayed 
on  foliage  or  used  dry  on  ground. 

DEENATE  DDT  is  formulated  to  the 
fine,  even  particle-size  that  gives 
best  results.  Mixes  readily  in  water, 
stays  mixed. 


DUPONT 


INSECTICIDES:  DEENATE*  DDT,  GRASSELLI*  Lead  Arsenate,  NUREXFORM* 
Lead  Arsenate,  LEXONE*  50  (Hexachlorocyclohexane) ,  LORO*  Contact  Insecticide, 
Calcium  Arsenate,  Paris  Green,  Oil  Sprays,  KRENITE*  Dinitro  Spray,  ALCOA** 
Cryolite,  BLACK  LEAFf  40  and  155,  Rotenone  5%. 

FUNGICIDES:  FERMATE*  and  ZERLATE*  Organic  Fungicides,  COPPER-A  Com¬ 
pound,  SULFORON*  and  SULFORON-X*  Wettable  Sulfurs,  Bordeaux  Mixture,  Lime 
Sulfur,  Zinc  Sulfate  (Flake),  KRENITE*  Dinitro  Spray. 

OTHER  MATERIALS:  2,4-D  WEED  KILLER,  AMMATE*  Weed  Killer,  PARMONE* 
Fruit  Drop  Inhibitor,  Du  Pont  Spreader-Sticker. 

♦  Roar.  Trade  Mark  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  do  Nemonrs  &  Co.  (Inc. ) 
♦♦Reg. .Trade  Mark  of  Aluminum  Company  of  America 
f  Bac,  Trade  Mark  of  Tobacco  By  Froductt  &  Chemical  Corp; 


BITTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  UVIN© 
.  ..  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


***•«.  J.  PAT.  Off. 
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DON’T  ASK  WASHINGTON 
TO  SPEND 

EPUBLICAN  leaders  in  Congress  are  making 
a  determined  and  sincere  effort  to  cut  govern¬ 
ment  expenditures  in  order  to  lower  taxes  and  have 
some  government  income  left  to  reduce  the  ruinous 
national  debt.  As  might  be  expected,  this. move  to 
cut  down  government  work  and  employment  is 
meeting  with  a  tremendous  howl.  Every  bureau¬ 
crat  is  determined  that  any  cut  will  be  made  over 
his  dead  body  and  that  every  employee  and  every 
job  shall  be  kept  intact. 

Undoubtedly,  some  good  services  will  have  to  go. 
But  let’s  look  at  the  facts  for  a  moment.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  government  is  now  collecting  80%  of  all  taxes 

paid  in  the  United  States,  with  the  remainder  di- 

vided  between  state  and  local  governments.  In 
1940,  only  7  years  ago,  the  percentage  of  Federal 
collections  was  only  38.7%,  and  in  1932  it  was  only 

22%.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures  would  jump  during  the  war  years.  Haven’t 
we  the  equal  right  to  expect  that  these  services  and 
expenditures  will  now  be  reduced  to  a  prewar  level? 

Every  citizen  has  an  interest  and  a  responsibility 
in  helping  to  cut  down  ruinous  Federal  government 
employment  and  expenditures.  When  you  are  asked 
to  write  or  wire  your  Congressman  in  support  of 
appropriation  bills,  no  matter  what  they  are,  think 
twice  before  you  do  it.  You  cannot  have  your  cake 
and  eat  it,  too.  The  way  to  cut  down  expenses  is 
exactly  the  same  for  a  government  as  for  an  in¬ 
dividual.  Of  course  it  hurts,  but  the  way  to  econo¬ 
mize  is  to  do  without. 

THEY  AKE  It  I  GUT 

ATS  off  to  the  organized  poultry  farmers  who 
several  times  in  recent  months  have  come  out 
emphatically  against  all  government  “pap”,  floor 
prices  or  subsidies  of  any  kind,  and  all  forms  of 
production  control.* 

Poultrymen  are  convinced  that  the  sooner  they 
put  their  industry  on  its  own  feet  without  govern¬ 
ment  crutches,  the  sooner  proper  adjustments  will 
be  made  and  the  sooner  their  business  will  return 
to  a  healthy,  normal,  competitive  basis. 

SERIOUS  SHORTAGE  OF  HAY 
BATING  WIRE  AND  TWINE 

ECAUSE  OF  the  very  great  shortage  of  hay 
baler  wire  and  twine  for  field  balers,  there  now 
exists  a  serious  situation  for  which  local  dealers 
are  in  no  way  to  blame. 

In  an  effort  to  get  help,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Burnette 
of  Skaneateles,  New  York,  Secretary  to  the  Farm 
Equipment  Dealers’  Association,  sent  the  following 
wire  to  Governor  Dewey: 

“THE  NEW  YORK  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION  CALLS  YOUR  ATTENTION  TO  THE 
LACK  OF  HAY  BALER  WIRE  AND  TWINE.  DUR¬ 
ING  THE  PAST  MONTHS,  OUR  DEALERS  HAVE 
BEEN  SEARCHING  FOR  AN  ADEQUATE  SUPPLY, 
BUT  TOTAL  PRODUCTION  BY  THE  STEEL  AND 
FIBER  INDUSTRIES  APPARENTLY  WILL  NOT 
MEET  DEMANDS.  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SERVICE 
DEALERS,  WITH  AN  OUTSTANDING  WAR  RE¬ 
CORD  OF  KEEPING  WORN  MACHINERY  PRODUC¬ 
ING  FOOD,  KNOW  THAT  YOU,  AS  A  REPRESENT¬ 
ATIVE  OF  NEW  YORK’S  AGRICULTURAL  IN¬ 
DUSTRY,  WILL  UNDERSTAND  THAT  THIS  SIT¬ 
UATION  IS  ONE  WE  CANNOT  CONTROL.  EVERY 
STEP  HAS  BEEN  TAKEN  TO  ROUTE  ALL  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE  WIRE  AND  TWINE  FOR  THE  USE  OF  OUR 
DAIRY  FARMERS.  ANY  SOLUTION  TO  THIS  CRITI¬ 
CAL  PROBLEM  WHICH  YOU  OR  THE  BUREAU  OF 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COM¬ 
MERCE  MIGHT  SUGGEST  WILL  BE  VIGOROUSLY 
PURSUED.” 

I  also  wired  the  Governor  in  the  name  of  American 
Agriculturist  urging  him  to  do  everything  he  could 
to  help  get  more  baling  wire  and  twine  into  the 
hands  of  northeastern  dealers. 

When  the  situation  was  first  brought  to  my  at¬ 
tention,  I  wrote  to  Senator  Irving  Iveg,  asking  that 
he  take  the  matter  up  with  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  see 
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if  manufacturers  could  not  quickly  increase  their 
supply.  Senator  Ives  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
responsible  people  in  Washington  and  suggested  that 
certain  manufacturers  be  contacted.  But  this  had 
already  been  done,  without  much  result  to  date. 

In  view  of  the  situation,  farmers  with  balers  will 
immediately  want  to  make  sure  of  their  supply.  In 
order  to  be  fair  to  the  other  fellow,  however,  no 
farmer  should  over-fcuy  beyond  his  actual  needs. 

"HANGED  LATE  SPRING” 

AM  SURE  that  no  one  can  remember  a  spring 
as  bad  as  this  one  has  been.  Only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  oats  are  in  the  ground,  and  it  is  too 
late  now  to  expect  any  yield  from  them  if  they  are 
sowed.  Less  than  half  of  the  canning  factory  peas 
have  been  planted,  and  the  same  situation  holds  for 
almost  all  other  crops,  including  garden  crops. 

On  the  bright  side,  hay  promises  the  best  crop 
in  years,  pastures  are  excellent,  wheat  looks  fine 
except  where  it  actually  stands  under  water,  late 
gardens  are  almost  always  good  gardens  and  we 
have  the  promise  that  there  will  always  be  a  seed 
time  and  a  harvest. 

However,  the  weather  this  spring  reminds  me  of 
a  story  a  friend  sent  to  me  recently.  He  said  that 
last  August  he  was  driving  through  the  hills  be¬ 
tween  Chenango  and  the  Susquehanna  valleys  in 
New  York,  and  while  stopping  at  a  gas  station  in 
Guilford,  he  heard  a  native  say  that  it  had  frozen  at 
Guilford  Lake  the  night  before. 

“Later  tha.t  day  I  stopped  in  Unadilla  and  was 
telling  some  people  about  the  frost  at  Guilford 
Lake.  An  old  gent  present  said: 

“  ‘I  don’t  doubt  it  a  bit.  Mister.  You  know,  we 
folks  here  in  Unadilla  say  that  up  at  Guilford,  they 
have  nine  months  of  winter  and  three  months  of 
danged  late  fall.’  ” 

THE  WORLD  FROM  AN  AIRPLANE 

“Up,  up  the  long,  delirious  burning  blue 

I’ve  topped  the  wind-swept  heights  with  easy  grace 

Where  never  lark,  nor  even  eagle  flew — 

And,  while  with  silent  lifting  mind  I've  trod 
The  high  untrespassed  sanctity  of  space, 

Put  out.  my  hand  and  touched  the  face  of  God.’’ 
Pilot  Officer  John  Gillespie  McCrea;  Jr.  RCAF 

N  ORDER  to  save  time  I  have  been  traveling  by 
airplane  almost  since  the  passenger  service  started. 
Because  only  comparatively  few  people  have  flown, 
perhaps  you  will  be  interested  in  some  comments  on 
a  recent  trip  I  took  with  the  excellent  Robinson  Air¬ 
lines  from  Ithaca  to  New  York. 

In  the  first  place,  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  more 
danger  in  traveling  on  a  standard  air  line  than  in 
an  automobile.  The  public  gets  the  wrong  impres¬ 
sion  of  flying  because  when  there  is  an  accident,  it 
is  dramatic  and  the  newspapers  play  it  up.  While 
there  are  exceptions,  most  of  the  accidents  happen 
to  private  flyers  or  to  army  and  navy  flyers  who 
are  experimenting.  The  regular  passenger  lines 
take  every  precaution  for  safety,  and  wheh  I  am 
riding  in  one  of  their  planes  I  never  think  of  danger 
unless  somebody  rubs  it  in. 

On  my  recent  trip  from  Ithaca  to  New  York,  we 
traveled  at  about  180  miles  per  hour.  Head  or 
tail  winds  affect  the  speed  of  any  airplane.  We  flew 
a,  little  less  than  a  mile  high.  Visibility  varies  with 
the  weather,  of  course,  and  on  this  trip  we  could 
see  to  the  horizon,  a  distance  of  20  or  30  miles.  On 
clear  days  there  is  always  a  blue  haze  on  the  dis¬ 
tant  horizon  and  the  earth  looks  like  a  gigantic 
saucer.  All  the  hills  and  mountains  are  flattened 
out.  Cities — even  the  big  ones — seem  small  and 
unimportant.  The  creeks  and  even  the  big  rivers 
become  mere  brooks  winding  their  crooked  way 
through  the  land.  The  Northeast  is  still  a  land  of 
woods,  and  from  an  airplane  they  seem  almost  to 
cover  the  land. 

At  this  time  of  year,  though,  the  world  below 
looks  like  a  great  checkerboard,  with  the  thousand 


and  one  shades  of  green  of  trees,  pastures  and  woods 
alternating  with  the  brown  squares  of  plowed  fields. 

I  never  ride  in  an  airplane  without  thinking  how 
much  our  ideas  and  prejudices  ordinarily  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  time  our 
noses  are  so  close  to  the  grindstone  that  we  cannot 
see  the  world  and  its  people  in  true  perspective.  But 
when  sailing  high  in  the  sky,  the  earth  seems  far 
away  and  impersonal.  The  worrisome  problems  of 
mankind  flatten  out  like  the  hills  and  mountains, 
and  one  gets  a  faint  idea  of  how  God  must  look 
upon  the  world  and  the  universe  and  see  them  not 
in  terms  of  a  year  or  a  century  but  of  eternity. 

HAYING  WITHOUT  SUNSHINE 

ECAUSE  of  so  much  rain,  Ladino  and  alfalfa 
and  other  hay  will  be  ready  to  cut  early  in  June. 
There  is  seldom  good  hay-curing  weather  in  June, 
however,  and  that  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
more  and  more  farmers  are  making  grass  silage, 
which  can  be  made  even  in  rainy  weather.  Another 
reason  why  farmers  are  turning  to  grass  silage  is 
because!  all  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  grass  are 
saved  and  go  into  the  feed. 

Any  hay  crop — grass,  legume,  or  a  mixture, 
Sudan  grass,  oats  or  millet — makes  good  grass  sil¬ 
age.  Grass  silage  can  be  made  with  regular  equip¬ 
ment,  but  the  green  stuff  is  heavy  and  hard  to 
handle.  Special  equipment  such  as  field  choppers, 
forage  harvesters,  fitc.,  are  becoming  available. 

There  is  some  disagreement  about  the  need  of  a 
preservative,  but  most  authorities  claim  that  a  pre¬ 
servative  improves  the  smell  and  that  cows  like  the 
hay  silage  better  with  it.  Preservatives  used  are 
ground  cereal  grains  such  as  oats,  barley,  corn, 
wheat,  or  molasses. 

If  no  preservative  is  used,  wilt  hay  to  about  60 
to  70  per  cent  moisture.  If  the  wilt  method  is  used, 
the  grass  must  be  chopped  very  fine  and  packed 
hard.  The  making  of  grass  silage  has  proved  prac¬ 
tical  and  is  here  to  stay. 

GOODBYE,  FLIES 

HE  ELIMINATION  of  flies  in  both  barn  and 
house  by  the  use  of  DDT  last  year  brought  more 
comfort  to  our  entire  family  and  to  our  stock  than 
any  other  single  item.  We  hired  the  barn  custom 
sprayed  just  once  and  did  a  little  hand  spraying 
late  in  the  season.  There  were  practically  no  flies 
in  the  barn  during  the  entire  year,  and  those  that 
did  come  died  quickly. 

What  a  relief  it  was,  also,  not  to  see  the  flies  pile 
up  in  August  and  September  on  the  screen  doors, 
ready  to  dodge  into  the  house  at  the  least  oppor¬ 
tunity!  I  think  anyone  is  missing  a  bet  who  doesn’t 
plan  to  eliminate  flies.  It  can  be  done. 

A  GOOD  INVESTMENT 

HERE  is  no  better  way  to  invest  surplus  cash 
not  needed  in  the  farm  operation  than  in  U.  S. 
Savings  bonds.  They  are  as  safe  as  America  itself, 
they  pay  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  and  some  time 
when  you  want  to  send  a  boy  or  girl  to  college  or 
meet  some  other  great  need,  you  will  be  thankful 
indeed  that  you  made  this  wise  investment. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

HE  FOLLOWING  letter  says  a-plenty  without 
any  comments  from  me: 

“My  wife  says  she  has  a  notion  to  sue  you  for 
your  last  chestnut.  She  was  eating  her  lunch  when 
she  read  it  and  nearly  lost  a  perfectly  good  meal. 

‘‘Some  time  ago  I  heard  a  similar  one  about  the 
socialite  who  was  entertaining  friends  at  dinner. 
One  of  the  guests  commented  on  the  fancy  frills 
around  the  edge  of  the  pie  crust.  She  asked  the 
hostess  how  it  was  done.  The  hostess  called  in  the 
colored  cook  and  asked  her  to  tell  the  guests  how 
she  accomplished  the  artistry.  Mandy  said: 

“  ‘Ah  tried  every  fork  and  knife  in  the  kitchen 
and  still  ah  couldn’t  git  it  the  way  ah  wanted  it, 
so  ah  jes  took  out  mah  false  teeth  and  did  the  job 
right  propah!’  ” 
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WEATHER:  Cold,  frosty  weather  has  injured  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
shipments  of  vegetables  from  southern  states  will  be  cut 
appreciably.  Frost  killed  some  apple  blossoms  in  the  Northeast.  Damage  in 
Hudson  and  Champlain  Valleys  is  spotty,  varying  from  75  per  cent  in  a  few 
orchards  to  an  average  of  25  per  cent.  Bloom  and  pollinating  weather  have  been 
good  and  a  fairly  good  crop  is  still  expected.  Damage  in  western  New  York 
is  reported  as  small.  Sweet  cherries  in  Hudson  Valley  were  seriously  hurt,  but 
little  damage  was  reported  in  western  New  York.  Biggest  worry  of  apple  grow¬ 
ers  is  scab.  Weather  has  been  good  for  its  development  and  bad  for  dusting 
and  spraying. 

Some  reports  claim  PEA  acreage  has  been  cut  50  per  cent  below  intentions. 
Many  OATS  were  put  in  late,  acreage  is  cut  some,  and  low  yields  are  antici¬ 
pated.  Weather  in  some  other  areas  is  also  bad  and  continued  unfavorable 
weather  could  cut  U.  S.  food  production  seriously. 

FOOD  FOR  EUROPE:  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  America  will  have 

shipped  525  million  bushels  of  grain  abroad, 
more  than  has  ever  been  shipped  by  all  countries  in  one  year.  Forecast  for  com¬ 
ing  year  is  515  million  bushels.  Food  production  in  Europe  will  be  low  due  to 
bad  weather  and  war  dislocations. 

Government  men  believe  that  demand  for  food  for  export  will  continue  for 
several  years,  and  that  more  wheat  will  be  shipped  to  India  in  coming  years. 
They  seem  to  feel  that  money  will  be  found  to  pay  for  these  exports,  an  opinion 
that  is  not  held  by  some  others  who  point  out  that  there  is  a  big  gap  between 
the  cost  of  the  grain  wanted  abroad  and  the  money  available  to  pay  for  it,  in¬ 
cluding  loans  and  outright  relief  money. 

BUSINESS  OUTLOOK:  Most  economists  are  talking  of  a  “recession” 
mmmmmmmmmmmmtmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Some  have  strong 
belief  that  the  price  declines  a  recession  would  bring  are  necessary,  that  they 
must  come  eventually,  and  that  the  longer  they  are  delayed  the  more  severe 
they  will  be.  Many  prices  are  out  of  line  and  need  readjustment. 

Such  a  recession  might  bring:  A  moderate  increase  in  unemployment;  a  de¬ 
cline  of  10  to  15  per  cent  in  wholesale  prices,  and  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  food 
prices  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

If  price  declines  come,  they  will  hit  some  industries  and  some  farmers  harder 
than  others.  Outlook  now  is  for  steady  prices  for  dairy  products,  grain,  and 
probably  fruit,  but  there  is  some  uncertainty  in  the  case  of  vegetables  and  can¬ 
ning  crops.  The  outlook  for  eggs  is  good.  Turkey  production  is  about  16  per  cent 
below  last  year  and  price  outlook  is  good  if  consumer  income  stays  high. 

LAND  PRICES:  U.  S.  farm  land  prices  have  advanced  about  1  per  cent 

a  month  for  the  last  6  years.  If  you  are  considering 
buying  a  farm,  watch  these  points. 

1.  Buy  a  good  farm. 

Poor  land  that  can  be  operated  at  a  profit  now  may  show  an  actual  loss  if 
prices  decline.  If  prices  should  decline,  the  things  farmers  sell  are  certain  to 
decline  faster  and  farther  than  the  things  they  buy. 

2.  Insist  on  a  title  search,  and  employ  a  good  lawyer  to  represent  you. 

3.  If  you  can’t  pay  cash,  insist  on  a  long-time  amortized  mortgage. 

4.  Do  not  tie  up  all  your  available  funds. 

Reserve  some  cash  for  operating  expenses. 

5.  Buy  only  if  you  can  see  a  profit  over  a  long  period  of  time  at  farm  product 
prices  somewhat  lower  than  they  are  now. 

MILK:  Oleo  consumption  is  60  per  cent  above  pre-war  and  attempts  to  re- 
duce  oleo  taxes  are  continuing.  Dairymen  have  a  real  selling  job 
ahead  of  them  if  they  plan  to  recapture  the  butter  market.  There  is  relatively 
little  danger  of  a  surplus  of  milk  in  1947.  A  tight  supply  situation  on  fluid 
milk  is  expected  next  fall. 
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THE  editor  is  in  a  sweat  ’cause  I 
ain’t  wrote  my  next  “Song”  yet;  he 
sent  a  telegram  today,  he’s  got  to 
have  it  right  away,  he  says  if  it  don’t 
show  up  soon  the  folks  can’t  read  my 
stuff  in  June.  Now  that,  I’m  sure, 
would  be  too  bad,  the  very  thought 
makes  me  feel  sad,  though  not  for 
folks  who  read  this  rime,  no  doubt 
they’re  glad  to  miss  one  time.  I’m 
sorry  for  the  editors,  with  all  then- 
headaches  and  ulcers,  who’ll  have  to 
scratch  around  and  find  another  item 
of  some  kind  to  fill  the  hole  reserved 
for  me  in  case  my  piece  ain’t  there, 
by  gee. 

Now  that  would  be  an  awful  crime, 
so  they  will  hear  from  me  on  time; 
I  don’t  want  them  to  die  of  fright,  so 
I  will  sit  right  down  tonight  and  fix 
up  something  fit  to  print  before  they 
send  another  hint.  I’d  do  it  now,  this 
afternoon,  but  it’s  so  hot  I’m  ‘fraid 
I’d  swoon;  the  mailman’s  been  here 
anyway,  so  it  could  not  go  out  today, 
and  also  I  must  think  a  bit,  I  can’t 
just  scribble  off  some  wit  without  some  very  careful  thought  so  it  will  sound 
just  like  it  ought;  besides,  I’ve  got  to  grab  my  pole  and  try  out  my  old 
fishin’  hole. 
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...WITH  THIS  NEW 
POTATO  HARVESTER 


New  Holland  Machine  Co. 
Dept.  G-6,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

Please  send  catalog  No.  804. 

Name . 

Address . 


CHECK  yourself  and  three  helpers 
against  a  stop  watch  as  you  pick  100 
bushels  of  potatoes.  Then  put  the  same 
crew  on  a  New  Holland  Potato  Har¬ 
vester  and  check  the  number  of  bushels 
you  get  in  the  same  length  of  time.  It’s 
a  simple  test  .  .  .  but  definite  proof  that 
a  mechanized  potato  harvest  saves  you 
time  and  labor. 

The  New  Holland  harvester  helps 
you  move  potatoes  from  ground  to  bag 
in  one  operation  ...  in  a  matter  of 
minutes.  Adaptable  to  any  type  soil, 
this  modern  combine  with  a  four-man 
crew  digs  and  bags  up  to  150  bushels 
per  hour. 

Mail  coupon  for  free  catalog  on 
operation  and  specifications. 
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NEW  HOLLAND 

FARM  ENGINEERED  MACHINERY  FOR  BETTER  FARMING 


NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY 

MFW  unil  ANn  PFNNSYI  VANIA 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Be  Sure  to  Mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


REVOLVING  SPRING- 
STEEL  PULVERIZERS 


MULSIFIER  7/tot&Ufecl  SOIL  TILLER 

A  NEW  METHOD  .  .  .  using 

'Hatuifd  aaut  cvay  (^a*tfclia*ti*t^  an.  ^Rect<zi*Ki*vy  tUc  Sail! 

Natural  humus  holds  the  soil.  Proper  introduction  of  humus  to 
the  soil  is  the  most  important  step  in  building  and  maintaining  soil 
fertility.  The  Mulsifier  Soil  Tiller  is  designed  to  grind  up  and  mix  the 
rich  humus  into  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  soil,  resulting  in  a  well  aerated 
and  thoroughly  mixed  seed  bed,  perfect  for  planting.  This  motorized 
tiller  has  been  thoroughly  field  tested  and  proven,  resulting  in  in¬ 
creased  crop  yields  and  larger  profits. 

Write  today  for  full  information — dealer  territories  available. 

MULSIFIER  CORPORATION 

369  Midland  Avenue,  Detroit  3,  Michigan 


GRINDS  THE  LAND  AS  FINE  AS  SAND! 
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DON'T  TAKE  CHANCES  ON 

Hidden  Hungkrt  pasture 

Most  any  Spring  or  early  Summer  pasture  looks  good  — 
but,  in  the  lush,  green  forage  may  lurk  the  menace  of: 

" HIDDEN  HUNGER " — Lack  of  essential  mineral  elements 
needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth, 
peak  production  and  reproduction. 

Don’t  gamble  <with“HiddenHunger.”  It  may  cost  you  profits. 
See  to  it  that  your  herd  gets  MinRaltone  daily,  year  round, 
Spring,  Summer,  Fall,  Winter.  MinRaltone  protects  against 
“Hidden  Hunger”  because  it  contains  1 1  essential  mineral 
elements,  plus  Vitamin  D.  For  stock  on  pasture,  feed  Min- 
Raltone  “free  access.”  W rite  for  free  booklet,  “Field  Feeding 
MinRaltone ”  and  the  MinRaltone  Plan  of  supplementary 
feeding  for  all  livestock  and  poultry. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


3  WAYS  TO 

HAND  FEEDING 


FEED  MINRALTONE  i/attfamMl/ 


<?v  4«  Pounds 
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PRE-MIXING 

FREE  ACCESS 

MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

At,  HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 

.  1947  Near’s  Food  Co.,Im-. 


UNADILLA 
•  SILOS  •  * 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 
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WE  OFFER  FARMERS: 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars, 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


BLIZZARD 


SPREADER 


Spreads  bagged  lime,  su 
perphosphate,  etc.,  better, 
easier  and  in  one-tenth  the 
time  with  an  even  4-foot 
spread.  Lime  your  barn 
floor  in  85  seconds.  Write 
for  Trial  Offer  Plan. 
COBURN  MFG.  CO., 
.WHITEWATER  10,  WISC. 


FOR 

DAIRY 

BARN 

FLOORS 


THE  CHOICE  FROM  EVERY  ANGLE.' 

Saves  Time  and  Labor — handles  any  crop — 
elevates  anywhere  at  any  angle.  Blizzard’s 
many  exclusive  features  mean 
simple,  trouble-free  operation. 
Write  for  free  catalog.  Grass 
Silage  booklet. 

BUZZARD  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 


CANVAS  COVERS 
ATWOOD'S 


For  samples  and  price  lists 
At  bargain  prices.  Write 

92  Washington  St. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Make  Fence  Posts  Last 


Longer 

THERE  are  various  treatments  or 
methods  of  protecting  wood  against 
decay.  Some  methods  are  expensive 
and  others  cheap,  but  there  is  also 
a  difference  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
treatments  as  well  as  first  costs. 
Whether  to  treat  at  all,  or  what  treat¬ 
ment  to  use,  will  depend  on  the  cost 
and  availability  of  posts  which  are 
naturally  durable,  quantity  of  posts  to 
be  treated,  life  and  cost  of  posts  now 
being  used,  and  the  availability  or  cost 
of  the  treating  tanks  and  equipment. 

Before  posts  can  be  treated  they 
must  be  properly  prepared.  All  bark 
should  be  removed  from  the  wood,  ex¬ 
cept  as  noted  later  in  some  methods. 
This  means  even  the  thin  pieces  of 
inner  bark  that  tend  to  stick  on  the 
wood.  Posts  cut  in  spring  and 
early  summer  can  be  peeled  easier  than 
at  any  other  time.  They  should  be 
open  piled  off  from  the  ground,  crib 
fashion,  and  allowed  to  dry  for  five  or 
six  months. 

Cold-Soaking  Method 

The  cold-soaking  method  may  be 
used  for  treating  a  post  full  length  or 
only  on  the  butt.  The  preservatives 
are  not  heated,  so  fire  danger  is 
eliminated.  The  posts  should  remain 
in  the  solution  at  least  one  full  day, 
and  preferably  several  days,  depending 
on  species  and  preservative.  This 
method  is  simple,  relatively  easy,  mod¬ 
erate  in  cost  and  only  requires  a  tank, 
tub,  or  trough  of  some  sort  to  hold  the 
chemical.  Several  preservatives  can 
be  used  by  this  method  which  will  meet 
different  requirements,  such  as  freedom 
from  odor  or  dark  color,  paintability, 
cleanliness,  etc.  This  method  is  seldom 
as  effective  as  a  good  hot-and-cold 
bath  treatment,  but  with  some  posts 
gives  good  results. 

Preservatives  dissolved  in  thin  oils 
or  in  water  can  be  used  by  this  method. 
Commonly  used  preservatives  dissolved 
in  water  are  zinc  chloride  and  chromat- 
ed  zinc  chloride.  There  are  several 
preservatives  which  consist  of  toxic 
chemicals  dissolved  in  thin  oils  such 
as  fuel  oil,  kerosene,  gas  oil,  waste 
crank-case  oil  or  other  similar  oils. 
Pentaclilorophenol ,  which  is  not  a  creo¬ 
sote  but  a  somewhat  related  chemical, 
when  dissolved  in  one  of  these  thin 
oil  solvents  gives  a  preservative  that 
is  being  used  more  in  recent  years. 

Amounts  To  Use 

Pentaclilorophenol,  which  is  solvent 
in  oil,  is  available  in  dry  flake  and  con¬ 
centrated  solution.  The  solution  form 
is  preferred,  as  it  is  much  easier  to 
handle  from  several  viewpoints.  The 
concentrated  form  is  available  in  dif¬ 
ferent  proportions  so  that  anywhere  up 
to  10  or  even  more  parts  of  the  solvent 
oil,  by  volume,  are  needed  to  make  a 
treating  solution  of  5  per  cent. 

It  is  important  to  have  the  proper 
proportion  of  both  the  toxic  chemical 
and  the  solvent  oil  and  the  weighing  or 
measuring  should  be  accurate.  Com¬ 
plete  instructions  can  usually  be  se¬ 
cured  with  the  concentrated  solution. 
Posts  should  remain  in  the  preserva¬ 
tive  from  1  to  4  days,  depending  on 
species  and  amount  of  sapwood. 

This  preservative  will  cost  40  to  60 
cents  per  gallon  and  y2  gallon  or  more 
will  be  needed  per  post  depending  on 
species,  amount  of  sapwood,  and  size. 
Posts  with  Pentaclilorophenol  treat¬ 
ment  have  not  been  in  use  long  enough 
to  prove  how  effective  this  method  or 
material  is,  but  with  species  in  the 
round,  like  pine  and  red  oak,  a  good 
treatment  should  give  15  or  more  years 
of  service.  This  is  an  oil  preservative 
and  thus  the  posts  should  be  well  peel¬ 
ed  and  piled  for  at  least  4  months  so 


By  RAYMOND  HOYLE, 

York  State  College  of  Forestry 

they  dry  out  well.  The  drier  the  wood, 
the  more  preservative  it  will  absorb. 

Zinc  chloride  or  chromated  zinc 
chloride,  which  are  solvent  in  water, 
have  been  used  for  many  years  as  pre¬ 
servatives.  Because  they  are  soluble 
in  water,  one  disadvantage  is  that  the 
rain  and  ground  water  will  slowly 
leach  the  preservative  out  of  the  wood. 
The  advantage  of  this  material  is  that 
it  is  relatively  cheap,  clean,  lacks  odor, 
generally  available,  uniform  in  quality, 
easy  to  ship,  and  no  fire  hazard.  These 
chemicals  come  in  a  dry  form  or  a 
concentrated  solution  of  about  50  per 
cent  strength.  Water  solutions  of  3 
to  5  per  cent  strength  are  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  treating  wood.  The  cost  of 
preservative  to  treat  a  post  full  length 
will  be  about  7  to  20  cents. 

Treating  Green  Posts 

One  of  the  simplest  and  newer  ways 
to  treat  posts  with  zinc  chloride,  or 
chromated  zinc  chloride,  is  to  stand 
the  posts  butt  end  down  in  a  tub  or 
trough  which  does  not  leak.  With  this 
method  posts  need  not  be  peeled  and 
should  not  be  cut  over  2  or  3  days.  The 
greener  they  are,  the  better  the  ab¬ 
sorption.  When  using  the  dry  form 
of  chemical,  dissolve  the  salt  at  the 
rate  of  2  pounds  to  1  gallon  of  water 
and  stir  frequently  with  a  wooden 
paddle.  The  salt  has  a  corrosive  ac¬ 
tion  on  metal,  so  it  is  better  to  use 
wooden  equipment.  Allow  2  quarts  of 
solution  per  cubic  foot  of  wood  in  the 
post  and  permit  the  post  to  stand  in  the 
solution  until  it  is  all  taken  up.  This 
may  take  several  days.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  turn  the  post  butt  end  up  and 
let  dry  for  a  month  before  placing  it 
in  the  ground. 

This  butt  end  treatment  has  not  been 
in  use  very  long  but  it  seems  to  be 
satisfactory  for  some  species.  If  about 
5  pounds  of  20  per  cent  solution  of 
these  chemicals  is  picked  up  by  a  post 
of  average  size,  it  should,  last  10  years 
or  longer.  ( To  be  continued ) 

—  a.a.  — 

SOIL  EROSION 
PRACTICES  IMPORTANT 

Cornell  Experiment  Station  Bulletin 
811  and  Extension  Bulletin  438  discuss 
control  of  soil  erosion  in  New  York 
State  in  the  light  of  carefully  conduct¬ 
ed  experiments.  In  summarizing  this 
work  the  authors  point  out  the  dis¬ 
astrous  effects  of  erosion  on  hilly  lands 
under  continued  cropping  with  row 
crops  like  corn  and  potatoes.  Of  great¬ 
est  interest,  perhaps,  are  their  conclu¬ 
sions  with  regard  to  contour  planting 
and  importance  of  fertilization.  Ter¬ 
racing  where  necessary,  contour  strip¬ 
cropping,  the  growing  of  winter  cover- 
crops,  and  liberal  fertilization  increase 
crop  yield  and  insure  adequate  supplies 
of  crop  residues  and  organic  matter  so 
essential  for  erosion  control  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  productivity. 
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Mr.  Seymour  and  Frank  J.  Newcomb,  district  extension  engineer  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  examine  the  newly  constructed  outtake  flue  which  is  part  of  the  venti¬ 
lation  system.  They  are  standing  in  one  of  the  cross  alleys  which  is  one  of  the  labor 
saving  features  of  this  barn.  Mr.  Newcomb  assisted  Mr.  Seymour  with  the  remodel¬ 
ing  plans. 

Remodeling  a  Dairy  Barn 

(fatvettiertce 


By  PAUL  R.  HOFF 


AJ.  SEYMOUR  of  Bellmont  in  St. 

•  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  is  a 
North  Country  dairyman  who  has  re¬ 
modeled  his  dairy  barn  to  make  it  an 
easier  place  in  which  to  care  for  his 
herd.  The  original  barn  was  30  feet 
wide  and  70  feet  long.  Remodeling  con¬ 
sisted  of  adding  an  additional  35  feet 
to  the  length  and  rearranging  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  old  barn  for  greater  con¬ 
venience.  An  enclosed  manure  loading 
shed  16  feet  by  40  feet  was  added  to 
one  end. 

Because  the  barn  is  only  30  feet 
wide,  there  were  problems  of  rear¬ 
rangement  that  are  not  present  in  a 
barn  36  or  38  feet  wide.  Mr.  Seymour 
wanted  a  face- out  plan  with  a  center 
litter  alley,  but  because  of  the  narrow 
barn,  it  was  not  possible  to  combine 
this  plan  with  a  driveway  wide  enough 
for  a  manure  spreader.  To  get  around 
this  difficulty,  he  made  the  center 
driveway  6  y2  feet  wide  and  installed 
a  litter  carrier  to  take  the  manure  to 
the  loading  shed  at  the  rear  of  the 
barn.  The  center  alleyway  is  wide 
enough  for  easy  entrance  and  exit  of 
the  cows  and  for  doing  the  work  be¬ 
hind  the  cows  and  handling  the  man¬ 
ure  with  the  carrier. 

Hoorn  for  Cows 

The  stanchions  are  wide  enough  to 
give  the  cows  plenty  of  room  and  the 
platforms  are  long  enough  for  them 
to  stand  comfortably  or  to  lie  down 
without  overhanging  into  the  gutters. 
This  is  a  much  better  arrangement 
than  the  short  narrow  platforms  that 


are  still  found  in  many  older  barns  in 
the  same  neighborhood. 

Ways  and  means  of  saving  steps  and 
time  were  taken  into  account  when  re¬ 
modeling  plans  were  being  made.  For 
example,  hay  chutes  were  distributed 
to  allow  the  feeding  of  hay  with  the 
least  possible  carrying  through  the 
feed  alleys.  In  place  of  the  single  hay 
chute  found  in  many  barns,  four 
chutes,  one  in  each  end  of  each  feed 
alley,  were  worked  into  the  plans.  This 
arrangement  saves  time  both  in  the 
mow  and  in  the  stable  when  feeding 
time  comes.  The  milk  house  is  located 
just  outside  the  barn  on  the  end  near¬ 
est  the  milking  cows.  At  the, far  encT 
are  the  freshening  pens  and  the  bull 
pen. 

Fresh  Air 

In  making  his  remodeling  plans,  Mr. 
Seymour  did  not  forget  that  a  good 
ventilation  system  not  only  makes  a 
dairy  barn  more  comfortable  for  both 
the  men  and  the  cows,  but  also  adds 
years  to  the  life  of  the  structure  by 
removing  the  moisture  that  accumu¬ 
lates  inside  during  the  winter  and  of¬ 
ten  rots  the  barn  frame. 

He  installed  a  Cornell  type  ventila¬ 
tion  system  consisting  of  a  large  wood¬ 
en  outtake  flue  and  a  number  of  fresh 
air  intake  flues.  The  outtake  flue  is 
built  entirely  of  lumber  and  is  located 
against  the  end  wall  at  the  end  of  the 
center  alley,  where  it  is  out  of  the  way. 

A  number  of  intake  flues  are  dis¬ 
tributed  around  the  outside  walls  and 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 


The  remodeled  barn  w:th  the  new  addition  on  the  far  end.  The  milk  house  is  con¬ 
nected  to  the  barn  with  an  enclosed  vestibule  having  two  doors,  one  at  either  end. 
The  ventilator  head  and  the  whole  ventilating  system  were  built  from  plans  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


FOR  BETTER  FARM  INCOMES 
and  BETTER  FARM  LIVING 


New  De  Laval 

Magnetic  Speedway  Milker 


New 

Di  Laval  Sterling  Milker 


New 

De  Laval  Portable  Milker 


De  Laval  engineered  for 
still  better,  faster,  cleaner 
De  Laval  milking.  New 
stainless  steel  unit  .  .  . 
new  Pulso-Pump  with 
metered  lubrication  .  .  . 
and  other  new  features  ! 


Another  new  postwar  De 
Laval  Milker  for  still  bet¬ 
ter  milking  performance. 
New  from  stainless  steel 
units  to  pump.  Compare 
it  with  other  pneumatic 
pulsator  type  milkers! 


The  new  De  Laval  Milker 
of  many  profitable  uses! 
Streamlined  and  handy — 
single  or  double  Sterling 
units.  Can  be  converted 
to  pipe  line  milker  when 
and  if  desired.  Try  it. 


New  Oe  Laval 
Speedway  Water  Heater 


De  Laval  engineered  for 
the  dairyman.  Supplies 
12  full  gallons  of  185° 
water  safely,  dependably 
and  at  low  cost.  A  “must” 
for  proper  sterilization. 


New  De  Laval  World’s 
Standard  Series  Separators 


Cleanest  skimming,  easi- 
est-to-clean  separators 
ever  built.  Every  part  milk 
touches  is  stainless  steel 
— bowls,  supply  cans  and 
covers  with  open  spouts. 
Three  sizes. 


De  Laval 

Junior  Separators 


Ideal  for  the  smaller  herd 
owner.  Provide  De  Laval 
clean  skimming  and  easy 
cleaning  at  lowest  cost. 
Produce  high  quality 
butterfat  and  earn  more. 
Made  in  four  sizes. 


New  De  Laval 
Speedway  Milking  Truck 

Complete  with  strip  cup  and  four 
pails  for  hot  water,  clean  udder 
towels,  chlorine  solution  and  used 
towels  for  most  effective  use  of 
your  fast  milking  routine. 


New  De  Laval 

Speedway 

Food  Freezers 


For  better  food 
preservation  and 
better  farm  liv¬ 
ing.  Beautiful  in 
appearance — de¬ 
pendable  and  eco¬ 
nomical  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Two  sizes — 
I6V2  cu.  ft.  (illus¬ 
trated)  and  35  cu. 
ft.  Great  new 
products  with  a 
famousoldname! 


New  De  Laval  Speedway 
Vacuum  Can  Hoist 

Takes  the  work  out  of 
loading  and  unloading 
the  milk  cooler.  Operates 
on  15  inches  of  vacuum 
supplied  by  milker  pump. 


STROUT'S  GREEN  FARM  CATALOG 

Money  -  Makers  —  over  2500  Bargains. 
32  States.  r0ast  to  Coast.  Mailed  FREE. 

STROUT  REALTY 

255-R  4th  Ave.  New  York  10,  N.  T. 


U.  S.  Surplus  Clothing  -  Gov’t.  Bargains 

For  Men  &  Women.  Free  Catalogue. 
NEW  YORK  CLOTHING  CO.,  Dept,  AG 
2079  Second  Ave.,  N.  Y.  29,  N.  Y. 
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THERE  IS  NO  TIME  like  youth  for  developing  an  interest  in  good  livestock.  These 
boys,  Theodore  (left)  and  Fred,  are  the  sons  of  Leland  Lamb  of  Ithaca,  who  is  well- 
known  to  thousands  of  northeastern  dairymen.  The  cow  is  Locust  Lawn's  Lucky, 
recently  sold  by  Alton  Reed  of  Ithaca  to  Henry  Kendall  of  Sharon,  Massachusetts. 


Four-A  Awards  to 
Be  Continued 

AGAIN  NEXT  FALL,  probably  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Achievement  Awards  will  be 
presented  to  eight  New  York  State 
young  people.  Two  members  from  each 
of  the  following  organizations  will  be 
chosen:  4-H  Clubs,  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  Juvenile  Granges  and  farm 
Boy  Scouts. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to 
make  application  for  this  Award  di¬ 
rect  to  American  Agriculturist.  Appli¬ 
cation  blanks  will  be  sent  to  County 
4-H  Club  Agents  who  will  make  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  Award  in  the  name  of 
the  outstanding  4-H  Club  boy  and  the 
outstanding  4-H  Club  girl  in  the  coun¬ 
ty.  Future  Farmers  will  be  chosen 
from  those  who  are  awarded  the  Em¬ 
pire  Farmer  degree  this  spring.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  Juvenile  Grangers  will  be 
sent  to  your  Juvenile  Grange  Matron, 


RAYMOND  McBRIDE  of  Peacham,  Vermont. 
Since  he  started  a  4-H  dairy  project  in 
1941,  Ray  has  raised  3  registered  Jersey 
calves  and  has  been  honored  as  a  "junior 
herdsman."  In  both  1943  and  1944,  Ray 
received  the  Charles  M.  Cox  dairy  award 
for  Caledonia  County. 

In  his  father's  herd  are  nine  heifer 
calves  sired  by  his  bull  calf  bought  in 
1943,  and  all  are  from  dams  with  records 
•f  at  least  400  lbs.  of  fat. 


and  Boy  Scout  applications  will  be 
sent  to  Regional  Scout  Executives. 

The  Award  is  in  the  form  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  gold  medal  which  is  given  for 
achievement  in  the  organization  to 
which  you  belong,  but  consideration  is 
also  given  to  achievement  in  any  other 
organization  or  as  an  individual.  Much 
consideration  is  given  by  the  judges 
to  evidences  of  leadership  shown  by 
the  applicant. 

The  1946  winners  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  Achievement  Award 
were:  Bruce  E.  Wheeler,  Seneca  Falls, 
New  York,  (4-H  Club);  Shirley  McEl- 
wain,  Fort  Covington,  (4-H  Club); 
Richard  Z.  Test,  Elba,  (Boy  Scout); 
Fred  Townsend,  Waterville,  (Boy 
Scout);  Alfred  E.  Wade,  Whitney 
Point,  (Future  Farmer);  Lewis  J. 
Rashford,  Clinton,  (Future  Farmer); 
Dorothy  DeLong,  Gouverneur,  (Juven¬ 
ile  Grange) ;  and  Howard  Krogh,  Troy, 
(Juvenile  Grange). 

—  a. a.  — 

TWO  WEEKS  AT 
MIAIWAACA 

FOR  SEVERAL  years  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  has  awarded  to  some 
young  man  in  the  Northeast  a  scholar¬ 
ship  to  a  two-weeks’  leadership  training 
school  at  Camp  Minnewanca  at  Shelby, 
Michigan.  We  are  doing  this  again  this 
year.  In  order  to  pick  the  winner,  we 
are  asking  young  men  who  are  interest¬ 
ed  to  make  application  soon. 

The  two  Weeks  at  the  Camp  are  not 
intended  as  a  vacation,  yet  there  will 
be  opportunity  for  plenty  of  fun. 

Look  over  the  following  requirements 
to  see  if  you  are  eligible,  then  if  you  are 
interested,  write  at  once  and  give  the 
information  asked  for. 

1.  To  be  eligible  you  must  be  between 
16  and  21. 

2.  Do  not  apply  unless  you  expect  to  at¬ 
tend  if  chosen.  The  dates  of  the  camp  are 
August  11  to  24. 

3.  If  you  are  interested,  make  your  ap¬ 
plication  now  to  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  Dept.  C,  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

4.  When  you  make  your  application, 
give  the  following  information: 

a.  Age  and  date  of  birth, 

b.  Youth  organizations  of  which  you 
are  a  member. 

c.  Achievements  in  those  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  prizes  or  honors  won 
and  length  of  membership  in  each  or¬ 
ganization. 

d.  A  report  of  leadership  experience 
in  these  clubs  or  in  other  activities. 

e.  The  names  of  three  adults,  not 
members  of  your  family  who  would  be 
willing  to  give  us  additional  informa¬ 
tion. 

Remember  that  when  the  applica¬ 


tions  come  in,  the  judges  who  make 
the  selection  have  nothing  to  guide 
them  except  what  you  and  your  refer¬ 
ences  tell  them.  The  judges  may  re¬ 
quest  additional  information  or  do  more 
checking  on  the  applicants  who  seem 
most  promising. 


everything  in  North  Dakota’s  dust 
bowl. 

After  she  completes  her  course  at 
Cornell,  she  plans  to  enter  4-H  Club 
work. 

*  *  * 

FRANK  OSTERHOUDT 


The  winner  will  be  chosen  not  later 
than  July  15,  and  an  alternate  will  also 
be  selected  in  case  unforeseen  circum¬ 
stances  prevent  the  winner  from  at¬ 
tending. 

The  scholarship  we  are  offering  in¬ 
cludes  transportation  to  and  from  the 
Camp,  plus  the  Camp  fee.  All  applica¬ 
tions  received  will  be  gone  over  care¬ 
fully  and,  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
the  judges  will  select  the  young  man 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 


Being  active  in  school  affairs  isn’t 
anything  new  to  Frank  Osterhoudt  of 
Kingston,  the  first  Ulster  County 
youth  to  hold  a  Ladd  Memorial  Schol¬ 
arship  at  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture. 

In  high  school  Frank  who  was  top 
boy  in  his  class  and 
was  president  of  the 
National  Honor  So¬ 
ciety,  his  4-H  Club 
and  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America 
chapter.  He  also 
helped  to  operate  the 
home  farm,  where 
dairying  and  apple 
growing  are  the 
main  interests. 

Now  during  his 
first  year  at  Cornell, 
he  has  become  affi¬ 
liated  with  the  Intervarsity  Christian 
Fellowship  and  the  College  4-H  Club, 
and  he  is  helping  to  meet  his  college 
expenses  by  working  part  time. 

When  he  finishes  at  Cornell,  Frank 
wants  to  go  into  agricultural  extension 
work. 


LOIS  GARDINER 


With  only  two  terms  at  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  behind 
her,  Miss  Lois  Gardiner  of  Westerlo 
is  already  making  a 
record  for  herself. 

The  first  girl  to  be 
awarded  a  Ladd 
Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ship,  Lois  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Cornell 
Grange,  the  Cornell 
4-H  Club,  and  sings 
in  the  Sage  Chapel 
Choir. 

Besides  her  activi¬ 
ties  and  a  full  aca¬ 
demic  schedule,  she 
is  working  part  time 
in  the  Home  Economics  cafeteria  to 
help  pay  her  expenses. 

In  Albany  County,  Lois  was  promin¬ 
ent  in  high  school  activities  and  in  the 
Grange.  Three  years  ago  when  her 
father  suffered  a  stroke,  she  and  her 
mother  had  to  take  entire  care  of  a 
chicken  business,  as  it  was  their  only 
source  of  income.  She  has  also  helped 
on  her  brother’s  dairy  farm  during  the 
summer.  Her  parents  came  to  Eastern 
New  York  with  four  small  children 
about  20  years  ago  when  they  lost 


WILLIAM  HATIIORN 

The  Ladd  Memorial  Scholarship  is 
one  important  reason  why  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  William  Hathorn  of  Stanley, 
Ontario  County  to  begin  his  college  ed¬ 
ucation  at  the  New 
York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  last 
fall. 

Ten  years  ago 
Bill’s  father  died, 
leaving  a  large  fam¬ 
ily  and  a  116-acre 
cash  crops  and  dairy 
farm.  And  Bill,  who 
is  25  and  had  always 
wanted  to  go  to  col¬ 
lege,  wasn’t  able  to 
do  so  until  this  year. 

Now  that  he  is  at  Cornell,  the  On¬ 
tario  County  farm  youth  is  making 
plans  to  teach  or  to  work  in  agricul¬ 
tural  research. 

Besides  his  studies  and  membership 
in  the  Model  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion  at  Cornell,  he  is  working  part- 
time  to  support  himself  and  his  wife. 

Before  coming  to  college,  he  parti¬ 
cipated  in  Grange  activities  and  was  a 
4-H  Club  councilor. 


THE  CARL  LADD 
SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 
IS  AT  WORK 


CONTEST  WINNERS  GET  TRIP  TO  CORNELL — Deputy  State  Conservation  Commissioner 
J.  Victor  Skiff  presents  medals  and  money  to  winners  of  the  American  Agriculturist- 
New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Fox  Trapping  Contest  and  Conservation  Con¬ 
test,  at  the  State  Game  Farm  at  Ithaca  on  May  10.  (Left  to  right)  George  Rathbun, 
Dalton;  James  H.  Robertson,  East  Greenwich;  Robert  Rathbun,  Dalton;  Ed  Bartlett, 
Lockport;  Dennis  Moore,  Geneseo;  Roger  Trump,  Westfield;  Robert  Mason,  Ontario; 
Mr.  Skiff;  C.  K.  Bullock,  Ithaca,  associate  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation,  and  Hugh  L.  Cosline,  associate  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

An  all-expense  trip  to  Ithaca  was  part  of  the  award  given  to  the  winners.  During 
the  day  they  visited  the  Artificial  Breeding  Association  barn,  the  fish  hatchery,  parti¬ 
cipated  in  a  broadcast  over  WHCU,  and  attended  a  double  header  baseball  game 
between  Cornell  and  Columbia  in  the  afternoon. 
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Photographed  in  Harvester  Farm"  Exhibit  at  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry,  Chicago 


INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 

Celebrate  40*  ANNIVERSARY 

with  NEW  line  of  Great  Trucks 


NEW  INTERNATIONAL  KB-5 
WITH  LIVESTOCK  RACK 


YES  -  this  year  we  come  to  the  40  th 
Birthday  of  International  Trucks  — and 
this  year  International  Harvester  an-\ 
nounces  a  great  line  of  rugged  new 
trucks,  the  KB  Internationals. 

You’ve  heard  it  said  that  "Life  Begins 
at  Forty!”  When  you  see  and  drive  one 
of  these  beautiful  new  models  you’ll 
know  it’s  100%  true  about  the  ever- 
renewed  trucks  that  carrv  the  famous 
triple-diamond  emblem. 


These  new  Internationals  are  products 
of  advanced  design,  research  and  engi¬ 
neering.  Note  the  handsome  lines  of  the 
two  popular  units  shown  here— the  KB-1 
and  the  KB-5.  Under  the  hood  and  body 
are  scores  of  features,  improvements,  and 
refinements  that  combine  to  make  the 
biggest  values  in  40  years  of  International 
Truck  history.  Full  range  of  sizes— from 
the  sturdy  pick-up,  above,  to  the  heavy- 
duty  hauler  of  35,100  pounds  gross 


vehicle  weight  rating. 

You’ll  find  the  new  40th  Anniversary 
Internationals  are  very  much  worth  wait¬ 
ing  for!  See  your  International  Dealer— 
he’ll  do  his  level  best  to  get  early  delivery 
for  you.  And  count  on  our  truck  facto¬ 
ries  to  do  their  best  to  supply  your  dealer. 

Motor  Truck  Division 

International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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GOOD  COWS  need  supplementary  feed — grain  the  year 
around,  and  hay  or  silage  when  pastures  are  short.  That’s  been 
proved  time  and  again.  Here’s  an  example  of  how  the  extra 
feeding  pays  out  in  milk  and  profits. 

Two  herds  with  practically  equal  production  records  were  on 
pastures  equally  good.  One  herd  was  kept  on  pasture  alone. The 
other  was  given  a  hay  and  grain  supplement  besides,  and  the 
cows  in  that  herd  averaged  18.6%  more  pounds  of  fat.  Their 
production  was  also  higher  in  the  following  winter  months.  For 
sound  recommendations  on  how  to  prevent  the  summer  milk 
slump,  see  your  County  Agent  or  your  field  service  man. 


As  you  probably  know,  cow  population  of  the  U.S.  is 
down.  Bui  human  population  is  growing  rapidly.  And 
nutrition  authorities  are  urging  people— men,  women 
and  children — to  use  more  milk  and  dairy  products  for 
belter  health! 

These  basic  facts  spur  us  on  in  our  efforts  as  co-workers 
of  yours  in  the  marketing  of  milk  and  other  dairy-  prod¬ 
ucts.  They  indicate  the  wisdom  of  adequate  production 
to  hold  the  present  markets  and  point  the  way  to  your 
future  security  through  efficient  milk  production. 

Plan  your  farm  operation  for  more  uniform  production 
of  quality  milk  the  year  around  .  .  .  and  lliore  milk  per 
acre!  The  County  Agent  and  your  dairy  field  service 
man  are  ready  and  anxious  to  help  you. 


Sheffield  Farms  Chestnut  Farms  Dairy 

General  Ice  Cream  Corp.  Rieck-McJunkin  Dairy  Co. 

Breyer  Ice  Cream  Company  Kraft  Foods  Company 

Western  Maryland  Dairy  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co. 

Breakstone  Bros.,  Inc. 


DIVISIONS  OF  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
An  organization  devoted  to  the  greater  use  of  Dairy  Products 


TIMELY  TIPS 

y/  Don’t  put  off  cutting  hay  till  full  bloom.  That’s  too  late. 

yf  Clean,  fresh  water  —  all  the  cows  can  drink  —  helps 
prevent  summer  milk  slump. 

y/  Careful  and  prompt  cooling  of  milk  improves  quality, 
prevents  losses. 

■/  Clean  utensils  help  your  quality  program. 


INSECT  CONTROL  starts  at 

breeding  places.  Cleah  your  milk¬ 
ing  barn  daily,  remove  manure 
promptly.  Sprays?  Some  do  a  fine 
job.  Check  with  your  County 
Agent  or  dairy  field  service  man 
on  what  and  how  and  when  to  use. 


MARE  m/P  FUTURE  MORE  SECURE  WU 
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Rains  Hit  Oats  Planting;  Corn  Crop 
Will  Be  Late;  Mucklands  Flooded 

By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


THE  OLD  SAYING  that  weather  al¬ 
ways  is  a  popular  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion  is  proving  true  this  spring.  As  this 
is  written,  we  have  just  had  an  inch  of 
rain  in  Western  New  York,  on  top  of 
intermittent  rains  which  have  just 
about  completely  stymied  farm  work. 

Very  little  plowing  has  been  done  as 
May  swings  into  its  latter  third.  Here 
and  there  a  few  farmers  were  lucky 
to  get  in  some  oats,  but  a  question  with 
many  of  them  now  is  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  try  to  plant  oats.  The 
time  has  passed  when  it  seems  desir¬ 
able  to  plant  those  varieties  that  are 
susceptible  to  rust.  With  some  other 
varieties,  notably  Vicland,  farmers  say 
they  still  hope  to  take  a  chance. 

Several  farmers  have  told  me  they 
have,  in  some  past  years,  planted  oats 
up  to  early  June.  Experience  has  been 
all  the  way  from  a  poor  crop  sown  in 
the  middle  of  May  up  to  a  fair  crop 
sown  by  June  1. 

There  are  several  factors  that  com¬ 
plicate  the  problem  this  year.  Many 
dairymen  figured  on  oats  and  barley  to 
provide  straw  for  bedding,  as  well  as 
some  feed.  Corn  planting  time  is  here, 
and  the  question  is — assuming  that  the 
land  is  fit  to  be  worked — whether  to 
plant  oats  or  go  ahead  with  corn.  I 
recall  several  years  ago  when  condi¬ 
tions  were  somewhat  similar.  At  corn¬ 
planting  time,  farmers  were  planting 
oats.  Thus  both  oats  and  corn  were 
planted  late,  and  neither  turned  out  to 
be  a  very  good  crop. 

On  top  of  this,  pastures  and  mead¬ 
ows,  although  they  started  late,  have 
begun  to  grow  rapidly  since  the  weath¬ 
er  warmed  up,  and  the  question  now 
is  whether  corn  planting  may  run  so 
late  that  it  will  be  nip  and  tuck  to  get 
on  the  meadows  for  a  first  cutting  of 
hay. 

*  *  * 

Muck  Lands  Flooded 

Vegetable  growers  are  facing  their 
problems,  too.  Much  of  the  muck  land 
that  normally  would  be  green  with 
plants  at  this  time  is  under  water. 
Some  of  the  low  lands  where  canning 
crops  normally  are  planted  look  like 
rice  fields.  Market  gardeners  who  plan 
to  grow  two  crops  have  been  unable  to 
do  much,  if  anything,  so  they  fear  now 
that  they  will  miss  out  on  early  crops 
and  come  into  market  with  the  heavier 
production  on  later  land. 

The  season  has  been  extremely  bad 
for  some  muck  growers.  Where  they 
did  get  a  chance  to  plant,  in  some  cases 
onions  and  other  early  crops  have  been 
blown  out.  High  winds  that  have 
struck  in  between  rains  have  been 

costly. 

Fruit  growers  generally  escaped 
much  frost  damage,  but  water-soaked 
orchards  have  interfered  with  spraying 
and  dusting.  Conditions  have  been 
right  for  severe  infestations,  especially 
of  such  diseases  as  apple  scab. 

*  *  * 

Vegetable  Field  Day 

Kenneth  Bullard,  president  of  the 

New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association,  has  announced  that  a  field 
day  will  be  staged  on  July  19  at  the 
Joseph  Harris  Seed  Farm,  Cold  Water, 
which  is  just  west  of  Rochester  on  the 
Buffalo  Road.  Plans  so  far  indicate  an 
attendance  of  up  to  2,000. 

*  *  * 

Full  Dread  Dasket? 

Roy  A.  Porter,  Elba  muck  grower, 
recently  made  an  extended  trip  north¬ 
ward  from  Florida  and  found  that  all 


crops  from  South  Florida  to  New  York 
were  from  three  to  five  weeks  late.  “It 
doesn’t  look  like  a  year  of  overproduc¬ 
tion,”  he  says.  “In  fact,  it  looks  as  if 
we  will  require  an  exceptionally  good 
growing  season  to  produce  enough  to 
fill  the  bread  basket.” 

*  *  * 

Market  Plans  Questioned 

There  is  considerable  controversy 
over  proposed  plans  of  the  city  of  Ro¬ 
chester  for  a  new  public  market.  The 


city  has  accumulated  about  $300,000 
surplus  from  stall  rentals.  It  proposed 
a  new  market  at  the  western  extreme 
of  the  city.  Food  handlers  object.  A 
six-county  growers’  committee  which 
previously  had  indorsed  the  idea  now 
asks  that  further  study  be  made.  There 
has  been  a  growing  sentiment  to  lo¬ 
cate  either  the  new  market  or  a  truck¬ 
ers’  market  south  of  the  city  adjacent 
to  the  new  throughway. 

*  *  * 

Two  Milk  Hearings 

Testimony  at  hearings  on  milk 
prices  in  the  Buffalo  and  Rochester 
marketing  areas  disclosed  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  facing  substantially  increased 
costs  this  year.  In  both  markets  the 
price  of  $5  per  100  pounds  continues 
through  June.  When  that  price  was 


fixed  some  time  ago,  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  stated 
that  later  it  would  be  desirable  to  re. 
examine  costs  of  production. 

The  Rochester  and  Niagara  Frontier 
producers’  bargaining  agencies  are 
asking  for  $5.40  for  July,  August  and 
September,  and  $5.80  for  the  balance 
of  the  year.  In  presenting  evidence,  the 
producers  not  only  referred  to  the  in¬ 
ability  to  plant  this  spring  because  of 
bad  weather,  but  also  to  continually 
rising  prices  for  labor,  feed  and  sup¬ 
plies  that  have  prevailed  so  far.  It  was 
indicated  that  overall  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  have  increased  a  minimum  of  10 
per  cent,  that  the  outlook  is  for  furth¬ 
er  increases,  and  that  the  increased 
price  asked  for  milk  represents  not 
more  than  a  seven  or  eight  per  cent 
increase  for  producers. 


As  long  as  there’s 
Farm  Work  to  lighten... 

well  he  Mahhff  Tractors  ” 


FORD 


We  at  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
believe  that  wealth  and  security 
come  largely  from  the  soil. 

We  are  convinced  that  industry 
and  agriculture  are  partners  .  .  . 
and  that  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
help  make  farming  easier,  thriftier, 
more  productive. 

That’s  why  the  building  of  farm 
tractors  is  an  important  part  of  our 
present  operation  and  future  plans. 

Ford  has  built  more  than  1,300,000 
tractors.  Today,  production  of  Ford 

MOTOR 


Tractors  is  at  the  high  point  in 
history  .  .  .  and  going  higher. 

More  and  more  new  tractors  will 
go  from  Ford  to  the  American  farm 
in  the  days  and  years  ahead. 

These  tractors  will  be  strong, 
reliable,  inexpensive  to  buy  and  run. 

They’ll  be  engineered  and  powered 
for  real  usefulness  on  every  job. 

They’ll  continue  to  have  a 
hydraulic  system  and  linkage  attach¬ 
ment  for  implements  .  .  .  and 
implements  now  in  use  will  work 
with  them. 

Dealers  in  Ford  Tractors  will  keep 
right  on  supplying  good,  prompt 
service  and  genuine  replacement 
parts  for  new  and  old  models 
alike  throughout  America. 

Count  on  continued  and  high 
level  tractor  production  at  Ford. 
Count  on  better  and  better  tractors 
.  .  .  year  by  year  made  more 
practical,  more  versatile,  even 
thriftier.  Ford  will  build  tractors  as 
long  as  there  are  farms,  and  farm 
work  to  lighten. 

COMPANY 


Get  Dependable 
QUICK  COOLING 

with 


Babson 


Here’s  why— 


Olt  makes  and  keeps  a  big 
block  of  ICE  for  quick  cool¬ 
ing — always  "ice”  cold. 


Galvanized  copper-bearing 
steel  inside  and  out — the  cabi¬ 
net  lasts  for  years. 


©Genuine  waterproof,  cork- 
board  insulation  3"  thick  for 
long,  dependable  life! 


Heavy-duty,  drop-in  type  re¬ 
frigeration  unit...  built  for 
low-cost,  long-time  service. 


Look  for  the  best  and  you’ll  buy  Babson  Milk  Cooler.  There’s  a 
proper  drop-in  unit  for  cabinets  holding  2  to  1 6  cans.  Write  for 
descriptive  folder. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y. 


6 Surge ) 

mui  ur/ 


842  W.  Belden  Av.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y.,  Dept.  306A,  842  W.  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y. 
Without  obligation,  please  send  me  free,  full  details  on  the  new  Babson  Milk  Cooler. 


Name. 


.Post  Office. 


R.F.D.. 


.State. 


_No.  of  Cows  Milked. 


leal  for  all  field  crops ^ 
-vineyards— orchards 
—nurseries/  etc. 


/  SAVE  CROPS 


% 

$  a  vines 

v  SAVE  WORK 
y/  SAVE  DUST 


HUDSON 


KNAPSACK  DUSTER 


It's  up  on  your  back— the  comfortable, 
work-saving  way  to  carry  anything.  A 
quick  easy  push  on  the  lever  sends  out 
clouds  of  dust.  That’s  how  the  Hudson 
Stauffer  Knapsack  Duster  saves  you  work. 

It’s  a  bellows-type  duster  with  an  adjust¬ 
able  feed  lever.  That’s  why  you  can  dis¬ 
charge  dust  in  a  small  puff  when  you  want 
to  spot-dust  —  or  in 
a  large  blast  when 

HTin^nitif  y°u  want  complete 
rauisavrsi  coverage.  That’s 

..../  ; .  how  you  save  dust. 

•  1 — — |  Its  operating 

:  latc^C  “Pvwcrl  :  method  assures  even 
:  sprayers  and  dustirs  :  distribution  of  dust 
. . * . .  particles  to  deposit 

©  1947  H.  D  M.  MFG.  CO.  r  r 


WORLD'S  FINEST  KNAPSACK  DUSTER 


dust  on  all  parts  of  all  plants.  That’s  why 
the  Hudson  Stauffer  Duster  givesyou  better 
control  of  insect  pests  and  plant  disease. 

Check  these  other  features:  giant  capac¬ 
ity,  built-in  scoop  for  easy  filling,  few  mov- 
ingparts,  rugged  construction.  Decide  toget 
a  Hudson  Stauffer — available  now  at  your 
hardware,  seed,  feed  or  implement  dealer. 


Get  the  whole  story  in  thi 
FREE  FOLDER  ^ 
Send  for  it  today 

H.  D.  HUDSON  ^ 
Manufacturing  Company 
589  E.  Illinois  Street 
Chicago  11,  Illinois 
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“What  the  Men  in  the  Livestock 
Market  Mean  When  They  Say  It” 

B if  J.  F.  (Hoc)  ROBERTS 


LIVESTOCK  terms,  market  reports, 
radio  broadcasting  of  livestock 
prices,  receipts  and  all  classifications — 
well,  here  are  the  explanations  request¬ 
ed  by  our  American  Agriculturist 
friend  Jim  Hall,  Radio  Farm  Service 
Director  Tom  Murray  of  WHAM,  and 
many  others. 

CATTLE 

Cow — has  had  number  of  calves  and 
given  milk. 

Heifer — young  cow  that  has  not  had 
a  calf. 

Heiferette — young  cow  that  has  had 
one  calf  or,  at  most,  two. 

Spayed  heifer — one  that  has  had  her 
ovaries  removed  before  having  a  calf, 
usually  very  young  so  she  will  develop 
into  a  better  meat  animal. 

Cannery  Cow — a  thin  old  cow  whose 
meat  is  only  good  processed  or  canned. 
Meat  is  always  boned  out. 

Cutter  cow — a  fleshy  cow,  part  of  its 
better  cuts  may  be  used  straight  by 
the  housewife. 

Fat  cow — All  of  its  meat  may  be 
used  straight  by  housewife. 

Medium  cow — one  that  not  all  but 
most  of  it  may  be  used  straight.  (This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  health;  simply 
that  parts  of  these  animals  are  too 
tough  and  dry  to  eat  without  special 
cooking  and  preparation.  It’s  what  we 
all  ate  during  the  war.) 

Calf — any  bovine  weighing  under  400 
lbs.  (Over  that  weight  it  goes  into 
cattle  classifications.)  Not  an  age 
classification. 

Baby  Calf  or  Veal — very  young,  us¬ 
ually  under  a  week  old,  not  old  enough 
to  be  fat. 

Pail  or  buttermilk  calf — one  fed  any¬ 
thing  by  hand,  used  mostly  for  veal 
but  not  good  veal. 

Veal  Calf — one  that  has  been  fed 
milk  until  fat. 

Grasser  calf — a  thin  calf  grown  on 
grass. 

Feeder  calf— a,  thin  calf  not  suitable 
for  veal,  usually  weighing  from  300  to 
400  lbs.  but  ready  to  be  fed  and  fat¬ 
tened  for  food. 

Steer — a  bovine  male  weighing  over 
400  lbs.,  altered  when  young. 

Stag — a  grown  male  altered  later  in 
life. 

Prime  steer — one  fed  all  the  grain 
it  will  eat  for  over  a  year  with  quality 
to  start  with. 

Choice  steer — one  fed  all  the  grain 
it  will  eat  for  about  a  year  with  quality 


to  start  with. 

Good  steer — one  fed  about  six  months 
all  the  grain  it  can  eat.  If  not  quality 
to  start  with,  then  longer — i.  e.  quality 
means  good  bred  beef  breeds  such  as 
Angus,  Herefords,  etc. 

Medium  steers — either  not  a  beef 
breed  or  short  fed.  Seldom  does  one 
of  dairy  breeds  get  above  this  classifi¬ 
cation.  > 

Plain  or  common  steers — are  just 
that;  they  usually  sell  and  are  used 
the  same  as  cows. 

Grass  steers — means  not  fed  grain. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 

A  lamb  is  still  a  lamb  until  June  1st 
the  following  year — i.  e.  if  born  in  the 
spring  of  1947,  it  is  still  a  lamb  until 
June  1st,  1948. 

Yearling — it  is  a  yearling  from  this 
June  1st  as  long  as  it  shows  just  two 
permanent  front  teeth,  usually  six  or 
eight  months.  It  ceases  to  he  a  yearl¬ 
ing  when  it  shows  more  than  these  two 
teeth  and  goes  into  the  mutton  or  ma¬ 
ture  sheep  class  regardless  of  age. 

Ewe  lamb — is  a  female  lamb. 

Ram  lamb - Male  lamb,  sometimes 

called  buck  lamb. 

Wether  lamb — Altered  male  lamb, 
while  young. 

Ewe — any  female  showing  over  two 
permanent  teeth. 

Wether — altered  male  showing  over 
two  permanent  teeth. 

Breeding  ewe — a  breeding  ewe  show¬ 
ing  only  two  permanent  teeth. 

Western  yearling  ewe — one  raised  on 
western  range  in  contrast  to  our  na¬ 
tive  flocks. 

Buck  or  ram — old  male  sheep. 

Mutton — is  a  meat  classification 
meaning  any  sheep  older  than  a  yearl¬ 
ing. 

Woolskins — means  unclipped  lambs. 

Fall  clipped — means  wool  clipped  off 
in  the  fall. 

HOGS 

Hog  classifications  are  mostly  as  to 
weight  rather  than  fat  and  flesh. 

Straight  hog — means  a  female  that 
has  not  been  bred  or  a  male  that  has 
been  altered. 

Barrow  hog — is  a  male  that  has  been 
altered  while  young. 

Stag — one  altered  late  in  life. 

Boar — unaltered  hog — male. 

Gilt — young  female. 

Sow — female  that  has  had  pigs. 

( Continued  on  Page  17) 


When  the  New  York  State  Hereford  Breeders'  Association  held  a  show  and  sale  at 
the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture  recently,  grand  champion  femole  was  awarded 
to  HHF  Royal  Queen  and  grand  champion  bull  to  HHF  Royal  Aster.  Shown  here  with 
the  champions  is  John  E.  Redman,  Manager  of  Holcomb  Hereford  Farms,  Holcomb,  New 
York,  which  consigned  them.  Both  animals  were  purchased  by  J.  T.  Houlihan  of 
Honeoyc  Falls,  New  York.  In  the  background  are  Professors  M.  D.  Lacy  and  J.  I. 

Miller  of  Cornell  and  Allen  Rush  of  Michigan  who  acted  as  judge. 
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Lately,  I  have  heard  something  about 
a  haymaker  silo.  The  hay  is  put  in  the 
silo  before  it  is  entirely  dry  and  it  is 
cured  by  using  electric  fans.  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  more  information  about  it. 

We  have  had  no  experience  with  this 
equipment  at  Cornell  University,  but 
we  have  a  brief  report  that  was  given 
recently  at  the  Maine  Farmers’  Week 
program  of  a  silo  which  the  Agronomy 
Department  of  the  University  of  Maine 
has  been  experimenting  with  for  the 
past  year.  Chopped  hay  was  put  into 
this  silo,  one  batch  at  between  65  and 
75  per  cent  moisture  and  another  batch 
at  approximately  45  per  cent  moisture. 
They  had  some  spoilage  with  the  70 
per  cent  moisture  hay,  but  th‘e  45  per 
cent  moisture  hay  came  out  in  pretty 
good  shape,  although  there  was  a  slight 
musty  odor  to  it. 

The  air  being  pumped  into  the  silo 
was  heated  with  one  of  the  small  gaso¬ 
line  heaters  that  was  used  for  warming- 
up  airplane  motors  in  sub-zero  temp¬ 
eratures.  I  believe  this  heater  was  se¬ 
cured  as  war  surplus  property. 

The  chopped  hay  was  quite  difficult 
to  remove  and  I  understand  that  some 
of  it  had  to  be  removed  with  a  pick 
axe. 

One  of  our  men  who  attended  the 
Maine  Farm  and  Home  Week,  and  who 
has  had  considerable  experience  with 
mow  curing  systems,  thinks  that  at 
least  for  the  present  a  mow  hay  cur¬ 
ing  system  seems  to  be  more  practical 
than  the  haymaker  silo,  especially  for 
long  hay. — Paul  R.  Hoff ,  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

*■  *  * 

How  should  I  treat  green  stumps  so  I 
can  burn  them  out  completely  in  a  short 
time?  These  are  quite  large,  one  at  least 
40  inches  across. 

There  is  no  practicable  way  to  de¬ 
stroy  large  green  stumps  by  eating  or 
rotting  them  with  acid  or  by  burning 
them  out  quickly  by  means  of  some 
chemical.  The  cheapest  way,  where 
conditions  permit,  is  to  loosen  them 
well  with  one  or  two  good  charges  of 
dynamite  and  then  pull  the  remaining 
parts  with  a  tractor.  Large  patches  are 
generally  killed  to  prevent  sprouting 
by  girdling  or  boring  holes  and  then 
using  sodium  arsenate  or  other  chem¬ 
icals  before  cutting,  and  then  sowing 
in  legumes  and  pasturing  while  the 
stumps  decay. 

Some  land  clearing  experts  recom¬ 
mend  that  large  stumps  near  build¬ 
ings  be  bored  with  large  augur  holes 
several  inches  deep,  these  holes  given 
one  or  two  tablespoons  of  saltpeter, 
then  a  little  water  added,  and  a  wood¬ 
en  plug  driven  in  tightly.  These  are 
left  until  a  dry  spell  the  following  year 
and  then  burned  out  by  digging 
around  and  under  them  and  the  use 


of  waste  crankcase  oil  or  other  refuse 
fuel. 

Complete  information  on  land  clear¬ 
ing  will  be  found  in  bulletins  put  out 
by  the  U.  S.  Forestry  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  by  the  various 
state  agricultural  colleges. — I.  W.  Dick¬ 
erson. 

What  are  the  symptoms  of  magnesium 
deficiency  in  potatoes? 

The  principal  symptom  is  shown  by 
the  leaves  which,  instead  of  a  normal 
dark  green  color,  are  yellowish  green, 
gradually  changing  to  yellow  and  then 
to  brown.  The  loss  of  the  green  color 
begins  at  the  tips  of  the  lowest  leaves 
and  works  toward  the  top  of  the  plant. 
Often,  the  symptoms  are  most  notice¬ 
able  following  a  warm,  dry  spell  when 
potatoes  are  about  8  to  10  inches  high. 
❖  ❖ 

Is  milk  production  influenced  by  the  fat 
content  of  the  grain  ration? 

Some  experiments  at  Cornell  con¬ 
sistently  gave  increased  milk  produc¬ 
tion  as  the  fat  content  was  mcreased. 
Before  the  war,  most  rations  contain¬ 
ed  4%  fat,  but  this  was  reduced  con¬ 
siderably  as  a  war-time  measure. 

Where  can  I  get  information  about  the 
correct  way  to  build  a  fireplace? 

Write  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Washington,  D.  C.  Enclose  10c 
and  ask  for  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1889 
(Fireplaces  and  Chimneys). 

What  is  a  good  size  for  a  farm  repair 
shop? 

A  repair  shop  should  be  large  enough, 
and  have  doors  big  enough,  so  that  you 
can  bring  in  any  farm  machine  you 
own.  A  good  place  for  it  is  on  the  end 
of  the  tool  shed.  Prof.  L.  M.  Roehl  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  suggests  26  ft.  by  18  ft. 

Are  daughter-dam  production  compari¬ 
sons  an  accurate  measure  of  a  bull's 
value? 

Only  if  the  dam  and  the  daughter 
have  similar  feed  and  care.  If  the 
daughter  gives  more  milk  because  of 
more  and  better  feed,  giving  all  the 
credit  to  her  sire  gives  an  exaggerated 
measure  of  his  influence. 

—  a. a.  — 

Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  such  cat 
as  a  three-colored  male  cat?  I  have  asked 
Ripley  several  times,  but  have  received 
no  reply. — C.  K.  D.,  N.  Y. 

If  any  of  our  readers  can  give  us 
information  about  such  a  cat,  we  would 
be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

—  A. a.  — 

TWO  WEEKS  AT 
MEM  WANE  A 

( Continued  from  Page  8) 
best  fitted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
course  by  showing  leadership  in  his 
own  community.  Do  not  delay. 

We  are  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
benefits  of  this  training  school.  Out¬ 
standing  teachers  will  be  present  to 
give  instruction  and  outstanding  young¬ 
sters  from  many  states  will  give  you 
an  opportunity  to  make  valuable  life¬ 
long  friendships. 

Last  year’s  winner  was  Delbert  J. 
Stark  of  Randolph,  Vermont. 

—  a. a.  — 

Available  for  the  asking  is  a  pamph¬ 
let  on  Home  Insulation.  Make  your  re¬ 
quest  to  the  Construction  Research 
Bureau,  12  East  41st  Street,  New  York 
17,  New  York.  If  you  are  planning  to 
insulate  your  home,  you  will  find  in¬ 
formation  in  this  booklet  which  will 
be  helpful  in  doing  the  job. 


Vino  says: 

SAVE  MONEY 


Mix  Your  Own  DDT  Insecticide 
to  Fit  Each  Job  on  the  Farm 


Sinclair  25%  DDT  Concentrate  is  a  liquid  insecticide 
which  readily  mixes  with  water.  With  it  you  can  easily, 
and  at  low  cost  prepare  your  own  DDT  Insecticide.  It 
stays  in  solution  without  constant  agitation.  By  varying 
the  amount  of  water,  according  to  directions,  you  can 
control  the  percentage  of  DDT  so  that  each  insecticide 
you  prepare  is  exactly  as  you  want  it  for  the  job  you 

wish  it  to  do. 

Sinclair  25%  DDT 
Concentrate  is  avail¬ 
able  in  the  following 
size  containers  —  55 
gals.  30  gals.  5  gals.  I 
gal.  and  1  quart. 


FOR' 


iANY  USES 


1  Dairy  and  Born  SPW 

2  ftnimal  Spray*  ondD,p 

3  Poultry  House  Sprays 
A  Swine  House  Sprays 

5  Horticultural  Spray5 

6  Nlosqui'0  Sprays 

7  varviodes 


Mixes  readily  with 
hard  or  soft  water. 

Stays  in  solution 
without  constant 
agitation. 

YOUR  SINCLAIR  AGENT 
DELIVERS  DIRECT  TO  FARMS 
-  PHONE  HIM  FOR 


Sll 

NCI 

LAI 

IR 

I  25%  DDT  CONCENTRATE 

ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 

LESS  THAN 

$20D- 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 
—Belsaw  Models  in  10  to  24 
ft.  sawing  lengths.  Mechanical 
Feed,  accurate  set  works  and 
positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old 
auto  engine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands 


Makes  lumber,  ties, 
shingles,  crates,, 
lath,  stud¬ 
ding,  sid¬ 
ing. 


used  for  commer- 
Icial  sawing.  Pays 
for  itself  quickly. 
Mr.  Nettleton  of 
Calif.,  reports  . .  .  “/ 
have  sawed  over  5  mil¬ 
lion  feet  of  lumber  since  I 
got  my  Belsav v,  selling  it 
at  $35  per  M.  B.  M  ” 
postcard  today  for  FREE  book- 
‘H0W  TO  MAKE  LUMBER”  and 
Catalogof  Wood  wc-king  Equipment. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO.,  1815  us  Field  Bldg. 
315  Westport  Rd.,  Kansas  City  2,  Missouri 


BRAND  NEW  CHEVROLET  PARTS  ANO'ENGINES. 
FORD  V  8  rebuilt  and  new  engines.  TRY  US. 
IORDAN  MOTOR  SALES 

TEL  goo  E  NORTH  FI  ELD.  MASS 

— mention  Ameiican  Agriculturist — 


FARM  POWER  EQUIPMENT 

FOR  SALE:  Water  wheel,  McCormick  type,  16", 
40  HP,  12'  head.  GE  vertical  DC  generator, 
65  kw;  used  as  motor  develops  85  HP.  Wood¬ 
bury  65  HP  steam  engine.  All  complete,  in 
running  order,  cheap.  Will  sell  as  separate 
units. 


JAY  SALTER 

306  Rosedale  St.,  Rochester  7,  N.  Y., 

.  Forres  A.  Lester,  Rl,  Perry,  N.  Y. 


Ottawa  Log  Saw 


EASY  TO  CUT 
CORD 

aW00D&/ 

_  'GET  FUEL  FAST  .J  t*££/ 

Wood  is  bringing  the  highest  prices  over  known.  There  IB  a  bift 
demand  everywhere.  Use  an  OTTAWA  Ijou:  Saw.  easily  operated  - 
Foils  trees,  raws  limbs.  Turn  your  wood  ’ot,  into  mon#>v. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  631  *ood  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS 
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IT’S  MORE  THAN  ORDINARY  DDT 

It’s  a  Disinfectant,  DDT  and  White  Paint  all  in  one 

Why  spend  money  and  labor  on  two  separate,  trouble¬ 
some,  expensive  jobs  when  Carbola-DDT 

DOES  THREE  NECESSARY  JOBS 

more  completely,  and  with  longer  lasting  effectiveness,  in 

ONE  EASY  LOWER  COST  OPERATION 

(1)  KILLS  FLIES  (2)  KILLS  DISEASE  GERMS 
(3)  GIVES  WHITE  WALLS 

Kills  spiders,  90%  less  cobwebs  for  8  to  10  months. 
Better  sanitation.  Lower  bacteria. 

DO  AS  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  ARE  DOING:  Why  waste  time 
gettingyour  barn  readyand  pay  money  for  two  labor  jobs — first 
for  whitewashing,  then  DDT?  Save  labor  costs  and 
work  with  Carbola-DDT  to  kill  flies,  spiders,  disease 
germs  ( including  Bang's  disease )  and  to  make  walls 
snow  white.  Never  use  hydrated 
lime — it  destroys  DDT.  Carbola- 
DDT  contains  no  lime. 

Employed  for  31  years  by  leading  dairy 
farmers,  poultry  raisers,  experiment 
stations.  Costs  only  3  cts.  to  treat  25  sq.  ft. 
Hardware,  Feed,  Seed,  Drug,  Farm  Stores 
1  lb.  25c,  5  lb.  75c,  10  lb.  $1.25, 

25  lb.  $2.75,  50  lb.  $4.85 

Prices  slightly  higher  in  Rockies  &  £.TF. 
Write  for  Handy  FREE  Egg  Record  Chart. 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Natural  Bridge  111.  N.Y. 

Established  19  IS 


Other  DDT  Products  By 
Carbola  Chemical  Co. 


CCC  3%  DDT  Garden  Dust 
CCC  25%  DDT  Garden  Spray 
CCC  3-6  (DDT  &  Copper  In¬ 
secticide  Si  Funfticlde  Dust) 
CCC 25-31  (DDT  &  Copper  In¬ 
secticide  &  Fungicide  Spray) 
CCC  25%  DDT  &  Knockdown 
Cattle  Spray 

CCC  10%  DDT  (Powder  for 
Roaches,  Bedbufts,  Lice,  etc.) 
HYL1TE  5%  DDT  Wall  Paint 
(for  homes  &  milk  houses) 

Garden  Rote  (Rotenone  In¬ 
secticide) 

Copper  Rote  (Insects  and 
Blight) 


Fred  Wood,  Ellenviile,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  EarIy  Tersey  *  0harlcs~ 

VCUrClMDUC  rUHIYia  ton  Wakefields.  Flat 
Dutch.  Danish  Ballhead,  Golden  Acre  &  Copenhagen 
Market  Cabbage  Plants.  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.75;  1,000. 
$3.00.  Marglobe  &  Rutger  Tomato  Plants.  300.  $1.25; 
500,  $2.00;  1,000.  $3.50.  Prizetaker  &  Bermuda  Onion 
Plants.  300,  $1  50;  500,  2.25;  1,000,  $4.50.  Ruby  King 
<fc  California  Wonder  Pepper  Plants.  300,  $1.75;  500, 
$2.75;  1,000,  $5.50.  Porto  Rico  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 
300,  $1.75;  500,  $2.50;  1,000,  $4.75.  Above  prices  pre¬ 
paid.  I.ots  of  5,000  or  more,  express  collect.  Cabbage, 
$2.50  per  thousand.  Tomato.  $2.75.  Good  plants.  Well 
packed.  BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


Porto  Rico  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  300,  $1.75;  500,  $2.50; 
1,000,  $4.75.  California  Wonder  &  Ruby  King  Pepper 
Plants.  300,  $1.75;  500,  $2.75;  1,000.  $5.50.  Bermuda 
&  Prizetaker  Onion  Plants,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.25: 
1,000  $4.50.  Rutger  &  Marglobe  Tomato  Plants.  300, 

$1.25;  500,  $2.00;  1,000.  $3.50;  5,000  or  more,  express 
collect,  $2.75  per  thousand.  Copenhagen  Market,  Golden 
Acre.  Danish  Ballhead.  Flat  Dutch,  Early  Jersey  & 
Charleston  Wakefield  Cabbage  Plants:  300.  $1.00;  500, 
$1.75;  1,000,  $3.00;  5,000  or  more,  express  collect, 
$2.50  per  thousand.  All  prices  prepaid. 

MRS.  SAMUEL  BRADSHAW,  Franklin,  Virginia 


(ITCHES  UUdllTED 

BROKEN  OR  USABLE 


All  kinds.  Highest  prices  paid  for  jewelry, 
rings,  spectacles,  gold  teeth,  diamonds,  sterling 
silver,  etc.  Cash  mailed  promptly.  Write  for 
FREE  shipping  containers. 


RAISE  CHIN-CHINS 


No  experience  needed.  Just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  daily  and  a  few  feet  of  backyard, 
garage  or  barn  space.  Several  females 
and  a  male  starts  a  large,  profitable 
herd.  WE  FURNISH  FREE  INSTRUCTIONS. 
TREMENDOUS  DEMAND  for  breeding 
and  laboratory  stock,  meat,  and  world's  most  beautiful 
rabbit  fur.  Brokers,  cut  off  from  imported  rabbit  pelts  by 
world  famine,  NEED  CHIN-CHIN  FURS  NOW,  and  for  years 
to  come!  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  today. 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM  •  R-24  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


that  y°u  saw  the 

product  advertised  in 

American  Agriculturist 

when  calling  on  your  local  dealer 


‘The  King  of  the  Woods’ 

ONE-MAN  LIGHT-WEIGHT 

PRECISION 


POWER  CHAIN  SAW 


This  is  the  new  type  “3’  32”  PRECISION 
Straight  Bar  Portable  Chain  Saw,  and  can 
be  used  by  one  or  two  men  for  cross 
cutting  or  felling  any  type  of  wood.  Four 
other  types  of  Precision  Saws  are  also 
manufactured  using  the  same  motor.  All 
attachments  are  interchangeable  at  small 
extra  cost. 

Over  3000  Precision  Power  Chain  Saws 
now  in  operation  throughout  Canada  and 
the  United  States  all  using  the  well  known 
and  reliable  3'/i  H.  P.  PRECISION  Air 
Cooled  2-Cycle  Motor.  Full  particulars  on 
request.  Prompt  delivery. 

PRECISION  PARTS  Limited 

2023-2025  Aylmer  St.,  Montreal 

1 1— .  i  i  ..—■i  n 


Farmers  Wholesale  Nursery 

a  dependable  source  for  gooc 
true-to-name  fruit  trees.  Write 
for  price. 

P.  O.  Box  65 

Smithville,  Tennessee 
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How  to  Maintain 
I! minis  in  the  Soil 


THERE  is  no  question  but  that  most 
farmers  appreciate  the  importance 
of  humus  or  organic  matter  in  the 
soil.  Admitting  this,  is  it  not  prob¬ 
able,  however,  that  in  many  cases  its 
importance  is  under-estimated  ?  The 
problem  —  and  it  is  a  very  real  one  — 
is  to  maintain  or  even  increase  the 
humus  content  of  the  soil  and  to  do  it 
economically  and  at  the  same  time 
without  losing  the  use  of  the  land  for 
a  year. 

One  of  the  important  benefits  of 
humus  is  its  capacity  for  holding  mois¬ 
ture.  On  a  soil  well  supplied  with 
humus,  rainfall  soaks  in  rather  than 
running  off.  This  helps  to  control 
erosion,  and  on  such  soil  the  crop  will 
continue  to  grow  during  dry  spells 
when  crops  on  neighboring  fields,  de¬ 
ficient  in  humus,  stand  still. 

Soil  appears  lifeless,  but  a  good,  fer¬ 
tile  soil,  well  supplied  with  humus,  con¬ 
tains  billions  of  bacteria.  Soil  has  its 
good  citizens  and  its  poor  ones;  but  the 
good  ones  are  likely  to  predominate  in 
a  soil  that  has  plenty  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  while  the  poor  ones  are  likely  to 
get  the  upper  hand  in  a  wet,  sour  soil, 
deficient  in  humus. 

Makes  Plant  Food  Available 

Decaying  organic  matter  supplies 
plant  food  to  a  growing  crop.  As  soon 
as  humus  is  added  in  the  form  of  crop 
residues,  cover  crops,  or  farm  manure, 
these  bacteria  attack  it  and  start  its 
decay.  This  is  desirable  because  it 
makes  plant  food  available;  but  at  the 
same  time,  the  organic  matter  is  gradu¬ 
ally  destroyed,  which  shows  why  it 
must  continually  be  added  if  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  to  be  maintained. 

Immature  plants,  when  plowed  un¬ 
der,  decay  much  more  rapidly  than 
those  that  are  old  and  woody.  In  fact, 
plowing  under  a  heavy  crop,  such  as 
mature  rye,  is  likely  for  a  time  to  de¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  nitrogen  avail¬ 
able  for  the  growing  plants.  The  bac¬ 
teria  that  cause  the  decay  need  nitro¬ 
gen.  This  temporary  unfavorable  situa¬ 
tion  can  be  overcome  in  three  ways  — 
by  adding  fertilizer  containing  nitro¬ 
gen,  by  plowing  under  a  cover  crop  be¬ 
fore  it  reaches  maturity,  or  by  plowing 
it  under  several  weeks  before  you  plant 
the  crop. 

Growing  a  cultivated  crop  on  the 
same  land  for  several  years  decreases 
the  humus  supply  rather  rapidly. 
Therefore,  it  follows  that  crop  rotation, 
in  which  grass  occupies  the  soil  for  a 
couple  of  years,  tends  to  maintain 
humus. 

Other  methods  of  adding  humus  are: 
handling  farm  manure  efficiently,  usu¬ 
ally  spreading  it  as  soon  as  possible 
after  it  is  produced;  growing  a  green 
manure  crop  to  be  plowed  under,  pref¬ 
erably  a  legume;  or,  in  some  cases,  to 
buy  old  straw  or  other  plant  material 
that  can  be  spread  on  the  land  and 
turned  under. 

—  A.  A. — 

ROOM  FOR  VINES 

Squash  and  pumpkins  require  con¬ 
siderable  space  to  grow.  A  commercial 
gardener  usually  allows  each  squash 
plant  30,  40  or  50  square  feet,  with 
hills  10  to  12  feet  apart.  Growing 
them  in  corn  in  the  home  garden  is  not 
a  good  method  because  usually  the 
corn  is  so  thick  that  it  requires  all  the 
water  and  all  the  nourishment  in  the 
ground,  leaving  nothing  for  the  pump¬ 
kins  and  squash.  For  best  success, 
these  crops  are  planted  outdoors 
around  the  25th  of  May,  usually  in  hills 
planted  over  some  well-rotted  manure 
or  organic  fertilizer.  If  commercial 
fertilizer  is  used,  it  must  be  covered 
with  at  least  3  or  4  inches  of  soil  to 
avoid  burning  the  seed.  Planting 


squash  in  drills  with  the  plants  3  reet 
apart  and  the  rows  10  feet  apart  is  a 
favored  practice  among  commercial 
growers.  This  gives  each  individual 
plant  a  chance  to  spread  out  and  grow 
better.  .  . 

—  A.  A.  — 

<»RUBS  ON 
STRAWBERRIES 

Some  trials  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  showed  that 
lead  arsenate  can  be  used  to  control 
white  grub  damage  to  strawberries. 
Suggestions  are  to  mix  thoroughly 
lead  arsenate  and  dry  sand  at  the 
rate  of  1  lb.  of  arsenate  to  20  lbs.  of 
sand.  The  mixture  is  applied  when  the 
plants  are  set  out,  scattering  a  handful 
into  a  hole  made  in  moist  soil  before 
setting  the  plants.  On  an  acre  basis, 
you  will  need  from  35  to  45  lbs.  of 
lead  arsenate  and  700  to  900  lbs.  of 
dry  sand. 

There  is  some  doubt  at  present  as 
to  the  effect  this  treatment  has  on 
productivity  of  the  plant,  so  it  is 
recommended  that  the  treatment  be 
used  only  when  the  grubs  are  particu¬ 
larly  abundant,  which  in  New  York 
State  is  about  one  year  out  of  three. 

—  A. A.  — 

LEAVE  THE  EEAVES 

Some  recent  experiments  indicate 
that  removing  leaves  of  vegetable 
plants  when  they  are  transplanted  does 
more  damage  than  it  does  good.  The 
{Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Grand  idea!  And  here’s 
another:  let  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  help  you  plan  a  perfect 
trip. 

•  YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

•  GRAND  COULEE  DAM 

•  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

•  RAINIER  PARK 

•  ALASKA  CRUISE 

•  CALIFORNIA 

Famous  food,  “smooth 
sailing”  aboard  Northern 
Pacific’s  diesel -powered 
North  Coast  Limited.  For 
western  travel  information, 
write  to  E.  E.  Nelson,  132 
Northern  Pacific  Railway, 
St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 
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MAKE  IT  EASIER  .  .  .  BUY 


ESTABLISHED  1838 


PORTABLE  POWER  TOOLS 

psemoBS^ 


Each  Cunningham  tool  is 
designed  for  top  efficiency. 
Then,  instead  of  hanging 
the  tool  on  the  power  plant, 
you  put  the  power  plant  on 
the  tool.  Efficiency  is  high 
. . .  your  investment  is  low. 
A  boy  can  change  motor. 


yrTTigaia 


Mows  clean  and  fast  in 
tight  corners.  .  .  3-foot  cut.  .  . 
variable  speed  sickle  bar.  .  . 
rugged  design .  .  .young  folks 
can  run  it... motor  can  be 
detached  for  other  work. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 


GARDEN  TRACTOR 


Adjustable  wheel  width .  . . 
high  clearance,  simple 
power  drive ...  functional 
design,  balanced  for  easy  op¬ 
eration  .  .  .  uses  same  detach¬ 
able  engine  as  mower. 


. . . and 
hundreds 
OF  OTHER 
POWER 
JOBS 


Write  Deat.  18  for  FREE  Folder 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  &  CO. 

13  CANAL  ST.,  ROCHESTER  8,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES 

LAST  CALL  FOR 
SPRING  PLANTING 

ELBERTA, 

GOLDEN  JUBILEE, 

HALE  -  HAVEN 
Hardy,  thrifty,  2  to  3  ft., 
$40.00  per  100.  10  or  more 

at  100  rates.  Trees  in  prime 
condition.  None  better 
grown. 

The  Wilson  Nurseries 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 
Wilson,  Niagara  County,  New  York 
"The  HOME  of  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK" 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

All  leadina  varieties 
SPECIAL  JUNE  PRICES 

CABBAGE:  $2.00,  1000;  10,000,  $15. 
TOMATO:  $3.00,  1000;  10,000,  $25. 

Sweet  Potato:  $3.00,  1000;  10,000,  $25 
Well  packed,  100%  Live  Delivery  guaranteed, 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO: 

Franklin,  Virginia 


DR.  SPENCER’S 

CALF-ADE 

Best  on  market  for 
Scours  and  Dysen¬ 
tery  or  double  your 
money  back. 

Ask  local  dealer  or  write — 

SPENCER  BROS.,  Inc. 

Dundee,  New  York 


auction  school 

Learn  auctioneering.  •  Term  Soon.  Free  Catalog. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Mason  City,  Iowa 


tx  in®  .or. 

CUF-AOl 
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DAIRYMEN  S  LEAGUE 
ANNUAL  MEETING  JUNE  19 

Again,  Syracuse  will  be  host  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  Lincoln  Auditorium  on 
Thursday,  June  19  starting  at  9:30 
a.  m.  D.  S.  T.  One  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  considered  is  a  change  in 
the  date  of  the  annual  meeting 
to  the  second  Tuesday  in  October. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  League  is 
one  of  the  big  farm  meetings  of  the 
year  and  a  large  attendance  is  ex¬ 
pected. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
old  idea  that  removing  leaves-  tends 
to  balance  up  the  tops  and  the  roots. 
However,  when  we  remember  that  the 
leaves  are  the  plant’s  factory  in  which 
carbohydrates  are  manufactured,  we 
can  get  an  idea  of  the  damage  that 
comes  from  removing  them. 

The  experiments  show  that  even 
though  some  of  the  leaves  may  die, 
they  do  benefit  the  plant  and  that  the 
growth  of  plants  is  checked  when  these 
leaves  are  removed. 

—  a.a.  — 

FLUE-DRYING  BALED 
HAY 

In  a  recent  issue  a  subscriber  asked 
for  information  regarding  flue-drying 
baled  hay.  Lyman  Baker,  Manager  of 
Ess  Kay  Farm  at  East  Aurora,  N.  Y., 
has  had  some  experience  and  gives  us 
the  following  information: 

He  packed  the  bales  in  tight  over  the 
flues  not  over  three  bales  deep.  He  es¬ 
timates  that  it  takes  from  two  to  three 
weeks  to  cure  hay  in  dry  weather. 

Commenting  on  his  experience,  Mr. 
Baker  says  that  they  were  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  results.  Some  second  cut¬ 
ting  baled  hay  dried  in  1945  was  ex¬ 
cellent,  but  some  bales  were  slightly 
musty. 

The  wet  hay  packed  very  tight.  The 
bales  were  heavy  and  when  looser 
bales  were  made  they  were  inclined  to 
buckle  and  some  came  apart  when  they 
were  picked  up. 

—  a.a.  — 

REMODELING  A  BARN 
EOR  CONVENIENCE 

( Continued  from  Page  7) 
they  are  constructed  to  allow  the  fresh 
air  to  enter  without  creating  drafts  on 
the  stock.  Thus,  an  adequate  supply  of 
fresh  air  is  assured  in  this  barn,  and 
the  damp,  warm  air  from  the  stable 
does  not  go  up  through  the  hay  chutes 
into  the  hay  mow  to  collect  and  form 
a  coating  of  frost  or  ice  on  the  rafters 
or  the  under  side  of  the  roof. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  covers 
on  the  openings  of  the  intake  flues  can 
be  adjusted  to  maintain  a  comfortable 
temperature  inside  the  stable  and,  at 
the  same  time,  supply  the  cattle  an 
adequate  amount  of  fresh  air,  even 
though  the  temperature  outside  is  low. 
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TREAT  ALL  SORE,  TENDER  OR  CONGESTED 
AREAS  PROMPTLY  WITH... 

Dr.  Naylor 
UDDEIi  BALM 

with  Oxyquinolin 

Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm  contains  Oxyquinolin, 
a  bacteriostatic  agent  which  reduces  the  danger 
of  secondary  infections  and  promotes  clean, 
rapid  healing.  Rich  in  Lanolin  and  essential  oils, 
clean  to  apply  . . .  more  softening  . . .  more  pene¬ 
trating  . . .  remains  in  prolonged  antiseptic  con¬ 
tact,  relieves  soreness,  reduces  congestion. 

To  maintain  healthy,  productive  udders,  prac¬ 
tice  clean,  fast  milking.  To  promote  clean,  fast 
healing  use  Dr.  Naylor  Udder  Balm. 

At  your  dealer  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Additional  uses:  for  bruises,  abrasions,  wire  cuts  — as  o 
general  wound  dressing. 

H.W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  14,N.Y. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR 
Dr.  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

mm 


To  Dr.  Naylor  DILATOR  Users 

Dr.  Naylor  4Jdder  Balm  is  the 
same  soothing,  softening  oint¬ 
ment  in  which  Dr.  Naylor  Med¬ 
icated  Teat  Dilators  are  packed. 
Try  the  small  quantity  found  in 
each  Dilator  container  and  you 
will  discover  how  effective  this 
better  ointment  can  be. 
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Today  27,000  U.  S.  Treasury  agents  are  seeking  out  tax 
evaders.  Farmers,  doctors,  and  other  self-employed  small 
business  men  are  often  victims  of  their  own  inaccurate 
records.  Innocent  mistakes  prove  just  as  costly  as  in¬ 
tentional  ones. 

Let  Steelman’s  handle  your  bookkeeping  by  mail.  It 
costs  you  as  little  as  50c  a  day  for  our  complete  services 
by  expert  bookkeepers,  including  Inventory,  Deprecia¬ 
tion,  Monthly  and  Annual  Statements,  your  filled-out 
Income  Tax  form,  etc. 

Why  worry?  Why  burden  yourself,  your  wife,  or  depend 
on  an  inexperienced  bookkeeper?  Write  / or  free  details. 

s  $  $  ^BwICTrnffHITF 

S>  $  $  $ _ BOX  504.  LANSDALE.  PA. 
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UNDER  SUPERVISION  OF  CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT 
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For  Permanence  and  Value 


Secti/Utif 

CRAINE 

'GeZl&i  -6uilt7 

SILOS 


Craine-NatcO  silos  are  made  of  dense  "de-aired” 
tiles  for  permanence  and  effective  insulation.  The 
heavy  duty  "24  Square”  wooden  doors  shut  tight, 
open  easily  —  another  superior  Craine  develop¬ 
ment.  The  interior  finish  is  smooth,  unaffected  by 
silage  juices  or  acids.  And  the  sparkling  lustre  of 
the  exterior  finish  can’t  discolor  or  fade. 

Like  all  Craine  silos,  the  NatcO  is  sold  at  the 
lowest  prices  possible,  with  no  departure  from 
Craine’s  famous  standards  of  quality.  Write  us 
now  for  complete  information.  Let  Craine  furnish 
you  with  the  best  answer  to  your  ensilage  problem. 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 

The  LEACH  Silo  Unloader 

is  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc.  Send 
for  information  on  this  new  time- 
and  workwsaver. 


CRAINE,  INC. 

617  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  <A  inch  single  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  orders  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

June  21  Issue  . .  Closes  June  7 

July  5  Issue  . . Closes  June  21 

July  19  Issue .  Closes  July  5 

August  2  Issue . .  Closes  July  19 


llOLSTEIJN 


ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM 

Offers  for  sale  both  Carnation  and  Pathfinder  bred  bull 
calves  from  high  record  Carnation  daughters.  Sires,  Car¬ 
nation  Homestead  Hazelwood  Pioneer  Pathfinder  Fobes. 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y. 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 

Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whuney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 

BULLS  anc)  temalcs,  ail  ages,  many  bv 
extra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders  of 
choice  Holsteins  for  28  vears. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


COD  CAI  10  larfle  Refl-  Holstein  heifers  due 
April  and  May  with  first  calves. 
Young  Reg.  Holstein  bull.  His  II  nearest  dams  average 
674.54  Fat,  16336.72  Milk.  3  Reg.  calves.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  vaccinated. 

LONERGAN  BROS.,  Phone  20J,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALF  Jj0rn  jan.  9,  1947.  His  dam — 

10,288  lb.  M  458.7  lb.  F  at  2  yrs.  2  X— 
averaging  50  lb.  fat  for  3  months  at  3  vrs. 
age  2X.  Her  sister  produced  11335  lb  M 
497.6  lb.  F  at  2  yrs.  Her  dam's  record  11,860 
lb.  M  565  lb.  F  at  2  yrs.  3X.  His  sire — three 
nearest  dams  average  13,598  lb.  M  690  lb.  F. 
Sired  by  My  Haven  King — 50  A.  R.  daughters. 
Herd  state  Bang's  approved  and  mastitis 
free.  Pedigree  sent ''on  request. 

WYCHMERE  FARM,  Ontario,  New  York 


FOR  SALE- — Six  registered  young  Guernsey 
cows  2  to  6  years.  Heavy  producers.  Ex¬ 
cellent  type  and  blood  lines.  TB  and  Bang 
Free.  No  Mastitis.  Fresh  or  bred  back. 
ARTHUR  D.  SMITH, 

Penn  Yan,  R.  D.  1,  Phone  1084J1  N.  Y. 


Because  of  the  death  of  mv  husband  I  must 
disperse  his  herd  of  17  registered  vaccinated 
Guernsey  cattle,  mostly  2  &  3  vrs.  old.  Also 
his  flock  of  registered  Dorset  sheep.  26  ewes, 
32  lambs  and  10  rams. 

FRANC  H.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 

1  BKOWX  SWISS  | 

BROWN  SWISS 

For  Sale:  2  registered  Brown  Swiss  Bulls. 
Good  stock,  age  1  vr. 

RAYMOND  GOOSSEN 

R.  D.  1,  Phone  40F3  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


Brown's  Swiss 

MAPLEHURST  DAIRY  FARM 

Owners  of  Royal's  Trusty  of  Lee's  Hill 
2  nearest  dams  average  951.1  lbs.  B.  F. 
Sire:  Jane's  Royal  of  Vernon 
Dam:  Melanie  of  Lee's  Hill 
We  have  a  few  bull  calves  available  now. 
Write  for  particulars. 

W.  F.  BROWN  &  SONS  HINSDALE,  N.  Y. 

|  JERSEY  | 

PUREBRED  JERSEY  BULL  for  sale.  Nearly  ready 
for  service.  Son  of  D.  H.  I.  A.  proved  sire 
with  400  lb.  fat  average.  Price  $150.00  f.  o.  b. 
For  more  information  on  pedigree  and  records 
write — •  LAWRENCE  H.  PERRY,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

|  DAIRY  CATTEE  | 

FOR  SALE:  High  class  grade  and  pure 
bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quantity  desired. 
Credit  given  to  responsible  parties. 

FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-3993 

"cows  FOR  SALE 

I.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

_  _  •  r .  ..i  200  to  500  cows  and  heif- 

Fancy  Dairy  Cattle  ers  on  hand  at  all  times. 
U  60  to  100  high  class  mated  teams 

norses.  singles,  seconds  and  saddle  horses 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC. 

PHONE  6471  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

Close  and  Fresh  Cows 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  5,  Phone  2015 


HORSES 


REGISTERED  BELGIAN  MARES 

FOR  SALE — Team  of  fancy  well  matched  Sorrel  Mares, 
four  and  five  years  old.  Well  broken,  gentle,  reasonably 
priced,  including  harness. 

GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Delanson,  New  York. 

For  Sale 

1  Purebred  Registered  licensed 
Jack.  9  yrs.  old.  A  well  built 
Jack  and  gentle. 

ERNEST  i.  SLOCUM 
New  Albany,  Pennsylvania 


1  aki;hih:i:\a\(.is  1 

We  are  offering  for  sale  8  registered  Aber- 
deen-Angus  heifers,  5  open  and  3  bred. 
They  are  all  excellent  in  type  and  quality: 
are  vaccinated  and  from  our  accredited  and 
approved  herd. 

MATHER  &  PELTON  FARMS, 

Adams,  R.  1,  New  York 


A  FEW  EXCELLENT  Registered  cows  with  calves 
by  side.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  approved.  Vac¬ 
cinated.  HOWELANDS 

EDMUND  H.  GLEASON  &  SON,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


A  Few  Well  Bred  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Cows  and  one  young  bull.  The  cows  arc  bred  to 
Rufflands  Grenadier,  bait  brother  to  the  Champion 
Heifer  at  1946  Dutchess  Qo.  Sale. 

CLAYTON  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Pure  Bred — Registered  Cattle 
Five  bulls  sired  by  Eventuation  of  Cremona 
10th,  a  good  son  of  Glencarnock  Eric  of  Cre¬ 
mona,  1940  Int.  Grand  Champion. 

Three  open  heifers  sired  by  same  fine  bull. 
Fifteen  cows  showing  best  blood  lines  breed 
can  boast.  Prices  reasonable.  Accredited  herd. 

BRAEMAR  FARM,  PENN  YAN, 

HARRY  FOX,  Owner,  PHONE  276,  NEW  YORK. 


HEREFORDS 


POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS 
Registered  Hornless  Hereford  Bulls  of  service 
age.  Ship  any  state. 

GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Delanson,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  purebred  Herefords  —  both  polled  and 
horned.  Bulls  and  females.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  approved. 
Ship  anywhere.  GREYM00R  FARM 

GEORGE  R.  COUGHLAN.  Owner 
ROBERT  J.  GENERAUX,  Mgr.  CANAAN,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  a  few  excellent  Polled  Here¬ 
fords.  Cows  and  heifers,  calves  and  one  bull. 
Vaccinated  and  registered. 

GEORGE  W.  DENNY 

HOPEWELL  JCT.,  N.  Y.  Phone:  North  Clove  2543 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
Yearling  Bulls  Cream  of  the  Crop 

Yearling  Heifers  Farmers  Prices 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  Medina,  New  York 

|  SHEEP  | 

SHEEP  FOR  SALE 

Feeder  Lambs  and  Western  Black  Face  yearl¬ 
ing  Ewes  ready  for  Fall  Breeding.  Also  other 
type  Ewes  with  Lambs  at  side,  etc.  Let  us 
know  your  needs  and  we  will  quote  you  a 
price  delivered  at  your  door. 

DIAMOND  "P"  SHEEP  FARM,  INC. 

BLAIRSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

|  SWIIVE  | 

PIGS  for  Sale — healthy,  rugged  stock,  carefully  select¬ 
ed.  Chester  &  Yorkshire  Cross,  or  Berkshire  &  Chester 
cros5-  6  to  7  wks.  old — $11.50  ea. 

8  wks.  old — $12.00  ea. 

Chester  Whites.  7  to  8  wks.  $12.50  ea.  Will  ship 
C.  0.  D.  if  desired.  Prompt  delivery.  A.  M.  LUX 
FARM,  206  Waehinoton  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE*  ReB‘steretl  Hereford  pigs,  ten  weeks 
old.  Unrelated  pairs.  Will  ship 

C.  0.  D.  Inquire — 

JOHN  D.  BRAWDY,  West  Newton,  Pa. 

REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 
Pigs  8-12  weeks  old,  ready  to  ship.  Boars 
and  sows  unrelated. 

(Otsego  County) 

JOHN  G.  ENCK,  Box  E  Maryland,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  SERVICE  BOARS 
Spring  pigs  and  bred  gilts 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON, 

Scipio  Center,  New  York 


T^V^NTY  Spotted  Poland  China  bred  gilts. 
Sire  of  these  gilts — Packers  Dream  255017. 
Spotts  make  good  mothers.  Also  8  wks.  old 
Spotted  Poland  China  pigs. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN,  Vincentown,  New  Jersey 


FOR  SALE:  5  weeks  pias,  Chester  White. 
Chester  &  Duroc  cross.  $10.00  each. 

A.  G.  PERRY,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WALTER  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Chester  white  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  Cross  or 
Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  All  large  &  healths- 
pigs.  All  weaned  and  eating.  Will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  or¬ 
der,  if  you  want  pigs  vaccinated  that  will 
be  75e  extra. 

6-7  weeks  o:a  SI  2.00  ea 

8-9  weeks  old  14.00  ea. 

No  charge  tor  crating 


FANCY  YOUNG  PLGS 

6-8  weeks.  $12.50  each 

We  Pay  Express  Charges. 

Large  Yorkshire  8-.  Chester  crossed,  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Q  I  C.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  B,  or 
remit  with  order.  Pigs  carefully  crated  and 
selected  to  please  yew, 

OLD  HOMESTEAD  FARM 
Rout*  2A,  Mohawk  Trail  Lexington,  Mass. 


|  SWINE 

For  Sole:  Four  Pure  Bred  Yorkshire  bred 
gilts  to  farrow  in  July  and  ten  in  late  August, 
also  pigs. 

PINELMA  FARM,  Lawrenceville,  N.  Y. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Selected  young  feeders  all  ready  for  the  feed  trough. 

5-6  wks.  old  —  $12.00  each 

7  wks.  old  —  12.50  each 

8-9  wks.  extras  13.00  each 

You  can  have  them  shipped  C.  O.  D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order. 

Pigs  will  be  well  crated  and  selected  to  please  you. 

RUGGED  PIGS 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN  ! 

Chester  White.  Chester-Berkshire.  Yorkshire- 

Chester.  Few  Duroc  Cross.  _ 

5—6  weeks  $11.00 

7 — 8  weeks  12.00 

9 — 10  weeks  13.50 

12  weeks  staried  snoats — $17.50  eacii.  Boars- Barrows — 
Sows.  Please  state  second  choice.  Vaccination  $1.00 
apiece  extra  if  desired.  Ship  C.O.D.  Check  or  money 
order.  No  charge  crating. 

CARL  ANDERSON 

VIRGINIA  ROAD.  CONCORD,  MASS. 

PIGS  AND  SHOATS:  aJdailapb£ 

$10  to  $11  each.  Castrated,  serum  only  vaccinated, 
crated  F.O.B.  express  here.  Mostly  P.  China  and 
Berkshire  crosses.  Few  C.  White  and  Durocs.  Grain 

fed  pigs.  Customers  report  9  out  of  10  live  and  grow 

big.  Selected  breeders  $1  each  extra.  Shoats  30-50 

lbs.  $15  to  $18  ea.  by  truck.  Send  check,  m.  o. 

or  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  Order  direct  2  wks.  ahead, 

stating  substitute  breed.  Conn,  requires  permit  from 
Hartford  with  order  plus  50c  extra  vacc.  fee.  Live 
off  the  farm.  f.. ail  order  to 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESWOLD,  OELA. 

PIGS-  WELL  BRED  STOCK 

Chester  Whites — Chester  Yorkshire  Cross 
and  Chester  Poland  Cross.  6  wks. -$11. 00. 
8  wks.  $15.00.  Inoculation  75  cents  extra 
if  desired.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  ANDERSON 

R.F.D.  229,  Maynard,  Mass. 

POULTRY 

RICHQU ALITY  LEGRH°RSNS 

OUR  36th  YEAR.  12,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Larqest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  HOBART.  N.  Y. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding 

It  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  your 
assurance  of  poultry  success.  Pullorum 

passed. 

Send  for  prices 

C.  &  G.  FARMS 

Box  5,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns 

LARGE  BIRDS — LARGE  EGGS 

LARGE  PROFITS 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

B  O  D  1  N  E 

IS  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 

24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  New  York 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  FROM 

DRYDEN  SPRINGS  FARM 

will  live  and  lay  plenty  of  large  white  eggs. 
Walter  H.  Schait,  Owner,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

MARSHALL'S  RED-ROCKS 

are  still  available  during  March  and  April. 
Write  for  information. 

MARSHALL  BROS.,  R.  D.  5.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laving  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  thesebirds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  for  vou. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A, 
Ithaca,  New  York 

This  year  the  trend  is  to 
LAYERS 

ORDER  TODAY 

A  post  card  brings  Free  folder.  "How  to 
Boost  Profits".  If  you  haven't  received 
yours,  better  hurry. 

Mosher  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 

R,  7,  South  Doyten,  N,  Y. 

THI  McGREGOR  FARMS 

5,  C,  White  Leghorns— 30  years  experience 

in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine.  N.  Y. 


[ 


POULTRY 


THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 
folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A.  CLYDE,  N.  T. 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorns,  Reds 
Barred  Cross. 

THEY  LIVE  -  THEY  LAY  -  THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  reauest. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

Box  C,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


WEIDNER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  strain  that  is  scientifically  bred  for  low 
mortality  and  hiqh  egg  production. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER 

RTE  2,  West  Shokan,  N.  Y. 


CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM,  Box  W,  Wolcott.  N.  Y. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses,  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

"CHICKEN  OF  TOMORROW" 
TODAY! 

Barred  Rocks  of  superior  meat  type  plus 
high  egg  production  and  exceptional 
livability. 

VICTOR  H.  KIRKUP 
Mattituck,  New  York 


HICKORY  GROVE  FARMS 

PARMENTER  REDS — DRYDEN  ROCKS— CROSSES 
Our  30th  Year. 

Write  for  circular  and  price  list. 

O.  S.  Williams,  Box  2,  Rushville,  N.  Y. 


BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
for  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
GERALD  BOICE,  Box  A,  TIVOLI.  N.  Y. 

PROFITS  AHEAD 

With  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  Heavy  English  Strain; 
R.  I.  Reds — Parmenter  Strain. 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  34,  Theresa,  New  York 

I  uEI  I 

FOR  SALE:  Baled  Hay  &  Straw.  All  grades  in  car. 
loads  or  truckloads  for  immediate  shipment.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Also  in  June  and  July,  beautiful  field 
pressed  alfalfa  &  clover  mixtures  by  car  or  truck. 
Write— 

HORACE  W.  BOLTON,  Tel.  840  East  Northfield,  Mass. 


For  Sale:  Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

AM  grades.  Will  deliver  by  truck  or  ship  by  rail. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

R.  D.  4,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y.  Telephone  47-282 

HAY:  ah  grades,  timothy  and  mixed 
grasses;  truckloads  or  carloads.  Also  peanut 
shells  or  straw  for  bedding. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


L. 


SEEDS 


HYBRID  SEED  CORN  Cornell  29-3,  34-53  and 
35-5  Certified  Hybrid  seed  corn;  Vicland  Oats, 
Alfalfa  Barley,  Whipple's  Yellow  Sweet  corn. 
Perry  marrow  beans. 

Write  us  for  additional  information 
JERRY  A.  SMITH  &  SONS 
Ludlov/ville,  N.  Y.  Phone  Poplar  Ridge  3610 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR  SALE  -  12  JEEPS 

Willys  civilian  jeeps,  practically  new. 
Plows  attached,  4-wheel  chains,  defroster, 
spotlights. 

THESE  ARE  NOT  ARMY  SURPLUS 
Write  —  Box  514-RI, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Late  style  one-row  assist  feed 
Iron  Age  potato  planter  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  LEON  MEHLENBACHER 

Telephone  426-7  Wayland,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Farauhar  No.  O  hvdraulie  Cider 
Press  with  arater.  In  good  condition.  $600.00- 

LEO  LUTRIN,  835  Cliff  St„  Ithase,  N,  V. 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

On  Opposite  Page 
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INJUREDTeats 


. . .  scab  teats,  cut 
or  bruised  teats? 

TREAT  THEM  WITH 

Hr.  Naylor’s 

SULFATHI  AZOLE 

MEDICATED 

DILATORS 

Relieve  injured  teals  quickly. 
Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Dila¬ 
tors  work  three  w  ays — Carry 
antiseptics  and  healing  agents 
into  teat  canal  to  combat  in¬ 
fection  and  promote  healing. 
Furnish  soft,  absorbent  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  injured  lining, 
same  as  you  would  apply  a 
soft,  absorbent  dressing  to 
external  wounds.  Keep  teat 
canal  open  in  natural  shape- 
while  tissues  heal.  A  depend¬ 
able  treatment,  ready  to  use. 
If  not  available  at  your  deal¬ 
ers,  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

MORRIS,  N.Y. 

large  Pkg.  $1.00 
Trial  Pkg.  50 C 

H.  W,  NAYLOR 

Or.orVeiirinory  Medicine 


DEPENDABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS ) 


Fast  relief 
for 


Lameness1 


■7 


Windgall  Sore  Shoulder  Fresh  Bog 

Spavin 

Farmers  know  there’s  nothing  so  good  as 
Absorbine  for  lameness  due  to  shoulder  gall, 
puffs,  strains,  bruises.  A  stand-by  for  50 
years,  it’s  used  by  many  leading  veterinari¬ 
ans.  Absorbine  speeds  the  flow  of  blood  to 
the  injury  to  help  carry  off  the  congestion.  It 
usually  brings  swellings  down  in  a  few  hours  I 
Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all”  but  a  time- 
proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin, 
windgall,  collar  gall  and  similar  congestive 
troubles.  Absorbine  never  blisters  or  removes 
hair.  It  costs  only  $2.50  for  a  LONG-LAST¬ 
ING  BOTTLE  that  will  prove  its  value 
many  times.  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Keep  horse 
at  work  with 


ABSORBINE 


Jefferson  County 

HOLSTEIN  CLUB  SALE 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  12 
City  Park  Pavilion,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 

70  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  at  12:30  P.  M. 


All  from  T.  B.  Accredited  herds,  blood  tested,  many 
calfhood  vaccinated,  mastitis  charts  with  milkers, 
heifers  examined  for  pregnancy.  Each  offering  person¬ 
ally  approved  by  ADRIAN  PERSONIUS. 

Cows  and  Heifers  fresh  or  due  in  fall,— Heifer  Calves, 
Service  Age  Bulls. 

30  Consignors.  Come  to  this  north  country  sale  for 
some  real  bargains.  Trucks  available  reasonable.  Sale 
committee — 6  leading  Holstein  breeders  of  Jefferson 
County. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 


Quolity  fleeced — heavy  car¬ 
cassed — strong-constitu- 
tioned — early-maturing — 
long-lived — easy  keep¬ 
ing —  good  mothers — 
prepotent  sires 
Fredric  S.  Hullz,  Secretory 
AMERICAN  CORRIEDAIE  ASS'N,  INC 
1 007  Sheridan  St.  LARAMIE,  WYO. 


HOLSTEINS  THRIVE  EVERYWHERE 


Holstelns  have  proven  themselves  adaptable  to  all 
climates.  They  are  widely  distributed 
from  coast  to  coast  and 
throughout  Canada, 

Mexico  and  South  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Nearly  50%  of  all  reg¬ 
istered  dairy  cattle  are 
Holstelns.  Such  popular¬ 
ity  must  be  deserved! 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 


HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  AS 

OF  AMERICA  •  Bratlleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  1002 


In  Use  Since  1380. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO..  Box  821.  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 


( Continued,  from  Page  12)  . 


Piggy  SOW — sow  carrying  pigs. 

Heavy  hog — straight  hog  weighing 
over  300  pounds. 

Medium  hog — straight  hog  weighing 
180  to  250  pounds.  Desired  weight 
now  is  around  225  pounds. 

Yorker — straight  hog  weighing  125 
pounds  to  175  pounds. 

Pig — straight  hog  weighing  from  60 
pounds  to  100  pounds. 

Suckling  pig — any  weighing  under 
50  pounds. 

MARKET  REPORTS 

Receipts — means  number  of  head  at 
market.  This  is  confusing  because  on 
a  good  many  markets  (particularly 
Jersey  City)  they  quote  stock  that 
packers  have  bought  at  other  places 
and  that  is  just  going  through  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  its  way  to  slaughter  houses.  It, 
of  course,  is  not  on  sale  and  should 
not  be  quoted  as  receipts.  Therefore, 
watch  only  for  “on  sale”  or  “sold”  re¬ 
ceipts  at  any  market.  If  nothing  on  sale 
or  nothing  sold  and  yet  price  quotations 
are  given,  they  mean  nothing,  for  they 
are  only  someone’s  guess  as  to  what 
they  might  bring.  The  words  “nomin¬ 
al"  top  and  all  such  words  should  be 
discounted  severely  too  for  they  might 
better  say,  “we  guess  the  top  price”  or 
we  “guess”  the  market,  etc. 

Chicago  quotations  generally  use  “di¬ 
rect  to  packer”  or  “direct”  is  the  same 
thing— not  on  sale  but  bought  some¬ 
where  else  and  on  their  way  to  a 
packer.  While  the  number  of  head 
going  to  packing  houses  in  Chicago  or 
Jersey  City  or  Buffalo,  etc.,  may  in¬ 
fluence  the  market,  they  still  are  not 
market-sold  stock  and  should  not  be 
so  considered. 

Steady  market — means,  of  course, 
same  prices  as  day  before. 

Slow  market— means  steady  prices, 
but  not  as  many  willing  to  pay  steady 
prices.  This  often  indicates  lower  mar¬ 
ket  the  next  day. 

Active  or  fast  markets — means  more 
buyers  willing  to  pay  steady  prices  and 
often  indicates  higher  market  next  day. 
Actual  sales  quotations  should  be  all 
you  really  pay  any  attention  to,  and 
not  too  much  attention  to  “top”  quota¬ 
tions.  Usually  these  do  not  represent 
over  10%  on  calves  or  cattle,  over  30% 
on  lambs,  or  over  70%  on  hogs.  Of 
course,  many  other  details — 25c  lower 
or  higher  means  25c  a  hundred  poimds. 

P.  S. — Have  you  kept  posted  on  live¬ 
stock  prices  lately  f  Better  do  it  before 
you  sell  anything.  I  say  again  that 
livestock  is  good  property.  Don’t  over¬ 
sell.  Good  young  replacements  of  every 
kind  are  hard  to  find  and  harder  to 
buy  after  you  do  find  them. 


Attend  the  Super-Duper 
EARLVILLE  SALE 

MONDAY,  JUNE  16,  1947 
in  Sale  Pavilion, 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

An  all  hand-picked  offering  of  the  elite  by  ADRIAN 
PERS0NIUS,  Asst.  Secy,  of  New  York  Holstein  Asso¬ 
ciation  from  best  herds  of  New  York,  New  England, 
Penna.,  Illinois,  and  Canada.  These  animals  have 
passed  the  strictest  health  tests. 

Twice  each  year  in  June  and  December,  the  regular 
monthly  and  semi-monthly  Earlville  sale  series  is 
high-lighted  with  a  special  event  starring  the  choicest 
in  females  of  all  ages  and  half  a  dozen  popular  high¬ 
bred  show  bulls. 

Sale  starts  at  12:00  Noon.  DST.  Come  and  enjoy  watch¬ 
ing  the  judges  line  up  the  kind  you  see  at  the  State 
Fair.  R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer. 


PALOMINOS,  PINTOS,  PONIES 


Golden  Palomino  saddle  horses,  Pinto 
cow-ponies.  Riding  and  driving  ponies. 
Hackney,  Welsh,  Shetland,  all  sizes, 
shipped  crated  by  express.  How  old  arc 
children  you  want  pony  for? 

Western  saddles. 


HOWARD  CHANDLER. 


Chariton,  Iowa 


Artificial  Breeding 

Ayrshire  -  Guernsey  -  Holstein  -  Jersey 

OUTSTANDING  DULLS 

Now  Available  to  Practically  Every 
Dairyman  in  New  York  State. 

T.  increased  Production:  Animals  resulting  from  our  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  average  over  11,000  lbs.  milk,  400  lbs.  fat  yearly. 

2.  Room  for  More  Cows:  1  or  2  more  cows  may  be  kept  in  the  space 
occupied  by  a  bull. 

3.  Low  Cost:  Membership  fee  $5.00.  Per  Cow  enrolled  $1.00.  Per 
cow  bred  $5.00.  (In  most  localities.) 

4.  High  Sales  Val  ue:  Daughters  of  our  Herd  Sires  averaged  over 
$50.00  higher  than  the  average  of  the  sales  in  which  they  sold. 

OVER  60  %  OF  BULLS  USED  ARE  PROVED 

Write  Direct  Today  for  Information  or  Contact  Your  County  Agent 

W  I 


COOPERATIVE  INCORPORATED 

PHONE  2  571  R.0.  2  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK* 


EXTRAORDINARY  OPPORTUNITY 

ELLERSLIE-ON-NIAGARA  FARMS 

PROPERTY  OF  THE  LATE  WILLIAM  WALLACE  KINCAID 

240  acres  at  junction  of  Niagara  River  and  Lake  Ontario;  modern 
home  and  three  farmhouses;  Jamesway  equipped  barn,  silos,  and  out¬ 
buildings  for  75  cattle;  30  acres  of  fine  fruit;  scenic  frontage  on  the 
Niagara;  excellent  railroad  and  highway  facilities. 

WILL  SELL  ALL  OR  PART  TO  SETTLE  ESTATE 
For  appointment  write,  wire  or  phone  estate  of 

W.  W.  Kincaid,  430  Gluck  Bldg.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  N.  F.  2-1241 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 

From  Opposite  Page 

|  POGS  | 

CATTLE  BRED  English  Shepherds  and  Col¬ 
lie  Pups.  Natural  heelers  guaranteed.  Free 
training  instructions  wtih  orders.  Also  trained 
dogs. 

ROY  M.  BLEEKE,  R.  D.  5,  Decatur.  Ind. 


FOR  SALE,  porn,  raised  Shepherd  puppies. 
6  wks.  Natural  heelers.  Excellent  cow  driv¬ 
ing  parents. 

RENWICK  BURNS,  Meridale,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  POLICE  PUPS 
For  July,  place  orders.  2  litters  due.  Males — 
$30.00.  Females — $20.00. 

E.  A.  FOOTE,  The  Foote  Hills, 
UNIONVILLE,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


SHEPHERD  Catt|e  oops.  Collie  Shea  Cross. 
Other  breeds.  Females — $8.00  up.  Males  — 
SI 0.00  up. 

HIGHLAND  ACRES  KENNELS 
FABIUS,  R.  D.  1,  New  York. 


|  FARMS  FOR  SALE  | 

MODERN  intensive  dairy  farm.  Stanchions  for  59 

cows.  New  concrete  drive  through  stable.  Drinking 

cups.  Electricity.  Modern  milk  house.  Main  house,  2 
family  arranged  as  2  flats.  Each  5  rooms  and  bath. 

Village  water  supply.  20  A.  excellent  timber.  100  A. 
well-drained  crop  land  in  high  state  of  fertility.  Farm 
located  just  outside  village  of  LeRoy,  N.  Y.  on  con¬ 
crete  highway  22  mi.  from  Rochester.  Rochester  milk 
market.  All  buildings  newly  remodelled  &  painted.  Ex¬ 
cellent  home  &  a  money-making  farm.  Several  other 
Haxton  farms  available.  Write  for  circulars.  Inquire 
G.  F.  BRITT,  Agent,  54  Webber  Ave.,  Oakfield  New 
York. 


FOR  SALE  in  Cayuga  Village,  Route  90.  6  mi.  from 
Auburn,  N.  Y.— 185  Acres:  75  A.  Apples  and  Pears. 
100  A.  Alfalfa,  General  Farming.  3  houses  3  sets 
barns.  Village  water,  fire  hydrant,  electricity.  Fully 
equipped — silo.  20  stanchions.  Large  retail  fruit  busi¬ 
ness.  Good  home  —  business. 

JAMES  ROE  STEVENSON,  CAYUGA.  NEW  YORK. 


FARM  FOR  SAIF  West  Central  N.  Y.  State 
rMKm  r VJK  9HLC—  ao  A  farm_  extremely  pro¬ 
ductive,  capable  of  supporting  60  head  of  stock,  com¬ 
pletely  modern.  Full  line  of  stock  and  tools  or  can  be 
sold  bare.  Full  information  &  pictures  on  request. 
Write  Box  514-VF, 

e/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


EMPLOYMENT 


A  K  C  ST.  BERNARDS  and  COCKER  SPANIELS. 
Crossbred  Collie-Shepherd.  Pets  &  cowdogs.  Wormed. 
Distemper  vaccinated.  Ship  anywhere.  Puppy  Plan 
without  cash.  Bernard  &  Spaniel  stud  service. 

MRS.  E.  GLADSTONE.  Tel.  36.  Ancles.  N.  Y. 


ing  Dutchess  County  boarding  school. 
Help  given  with  vegetables,  pots  and  pans.  No  dishes 
to  wash.  Woman  with  child  acceptable.  Write 
F.  G.  BEHRENDS.  Director,  Greer  School  Hop« 
Farm,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


STOCK  DOG  PUPS 

Black  &  brown,  bred  for  work  —  4  Vi 
months. 

W.  C.  KLIPPLE,  llion.  New  York 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— Beautiful.  intelligent, 

lovable.  Nice  with  children.  Ideal  farm  dogs,  watch 
dogs  or  companions.  America’s  best  bloodlines. 
Males — $25.00,  $35.00.  Females  $25.00.  Unpedigreed 
males  $15.  to  $25.,  females  $6.00  to  $15.00. 

PLUMMER  MCCULLOUGH,  Mercer,  Pa. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

FROZEN:  Pitted  Sour  Chtrries,  25  lbs.  fruit.  5  lbs. 

sugar  $8.30;  Strawberries.  Whole,  24  |bs.  fruit,  6  lbs. 
sugar  $11.00;  Columbian  Raspberries,  24  lbs.  fruit, 
6  lbs.  sugar  $12.00;  Black  Raspberries,  25  lbs.  fruit, 
5  lbs.  sugar  $  1 2.00;  Sliced  Pie  Apples,  23  lbs.  fruit, 
2  lbs.  sugar  $5.50;  Blueberries,  30  lbs.,  syrup  pack 
$10.40;  Peach  Halves,  30  lbs.,  syrup  back  $6.50. 
For  home  canning,  pies,  sauce,  preserves,  jelly,  baking. 
AH  charges  prepaid.  Send  money  order. 

THELM-OTT  FARMS,  Box  AA,  Webster,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

BALED  SHAVINGS  and  SAWDUST 

Peanut  Hulls  —  Peat  Moss  Ideal  feedding 
and  litter  for  cattle  and  poultry. 
CARLOAD  LOTS  ONLY 
also  All  Kinds  of  Lumber 

E.  B.  REIN  LUMBER  CO.  (AA) 

334  East  149th  Street,  New  York  City  55,  N.  Y. 


WANTED* 

Youna  woman  for  housework 
for  three  adults,  no  washinas.  With  ootion  of 
qoinq  south  in  winter  if  able  to  drive. 

Mrs.  John  Phillips,  P.  O.  Box  2,  Wellsville.  N.  Y. 


HELP  XASAKITFn  We  can  use  a  few  9ood  hand 
iiHmcu  milkers,  single  or  married. 
Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men. 

APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

Augusta.  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Herd  of 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 


EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  WANTED  for  general  house¬ 
work.  Plain  cooking.  Three  in  family.  Lovely  home 
overlooking  Seneca  Lake.  No  laundry.  Kitchen  garden. 
Two  weeks  vacation.  $25.00  per  week.  GEORGE  B. 
WILLIAMS,  Lochland  Road,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


OPENING  for  ambitious  single  man  on  dairy 
farm.  Experience  and  clean  habits  necessary. 
Give  references  in  first  letter. 

LAWRENCE  H.  PERRY, 

Homer,  N.  Y.  Tel.  476J1 


WANTED:  Farm  worker  on  a  dairy  farm 
with  up  to  date  buildings  and  machinery. 
Must  know  how  to  operate  and  repair  ma¬ 
chinery,  tractors,  trucks,  baler  and  combine 
and  to  make  carpentry  repairs  on  buildings. 
House,  fuel,  light,  fruits  and  vegetables  fur¬ 
nished  in  season.  Good  wages,  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man.  State  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  family.  Write  American  Aari- 
culturist,  c  o  Box  514-KA.  Ithaca,  New  York 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 
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Reduce  Losses  from 
CECAL  COCCIDIOSIS 


Dr.  Salsbury’s 

-O-SAL 

Easy-to-Use  Drinking  Water  Medicine 

This  year  you  can  prevent  the  spread 
of  cecal  (bloody)  coccidiosis  in  your 
flock  with  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Ren-O-Sal. 
Has  successfully  reduced  losses  in 
many  thousands  of  flocks. 

Upon  the  first  signs  (bloody  droppings) 
of  cecal  coccidiosis,  use  8  Ren-O-Sal 
tablets  to  the  gallon  of  drinking  water. 
Convenient;  drop  tablets  in  the  water- 
mix  thoroughly.  Safe  in  any  waterer— 
even  metal 

Two  Ren-O-Sal  tablets  to  the  gallon 
gives  your  flock  these  tonic  benefits : 
faster  growth,  quicker  maturity,  earlier 
egg  production,  when  used  with  cus¬ 
tomary  feeds.  Buy  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
Ren-O-Sal  at  hatcheries,  drug,  feed, 
other  stores. 


DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES,  Charles  City,  Iswa 
A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Service 


Consider  the  time  saved  in  barn 
chores  when  you  have  a  concrete 
paved  barnyard  and  sanitary 
floors  in  the  dairy  barn.  It  is  easy 
to  see  where  concrete  dairy  im¬ 
provements  help  reduce  the  cost 
of  producing  quality  milk.  An 
easy-to-keep-clean  concrete 
milk  house  and  a  milk  cooling 
tank  also  help  do  a  better  pro¬ 
duction  job. 

Concrete  improvements  are 
>  firesafe,  sanitary,  cost  little  to 
build,  last  for  generations.  If  you 
need  help,  get  in  touch  with  your 
concrete  contractor  or  building 
material  dealer. 

-——-Paste  on  penny  postal  and  mail-  —  —  — 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

D»pt.  K6»- 1,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Dept.  X6a-4,  10  High  Si,  Boston  10,  Mass. 
Please  send  booklets  checked  below: 

□  "Dairy  Farm  Improvements  of  Concrete ” 
with  pictures,  drawings  and  “how  to  do 
it”  information. 

□  . - . - . — 

Name  other  concrete  improvements  on 
which  you  want  booklets. 

Name. _ 

R.  R,  No . . . 

P.O _  _ _ State . . 

BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


Mr.  Danish  likes  large  pens.  There  are  1800  New  Hampshire  pullets  in  this  flock. 
Three  water  fountains  are  used  for  the  entire  pen. 


Making  Milk  on  a  Poultry  Farm 

By  E.  I.  ROBERTSON 


A  BULL  and  15  purebred  Jersey 
heifers  are  the  sight  that  greets 
you  at  the  Danish  Poultry  Breeding 
Farm  near  Troy,  N.  Y.  It  does  not 
take  long  to  learn  that  Andy  Danish 
is  as  enthusiastic  about  his  Jerseys  as 
his  highbred  New  Hampshires  and  Leg¬ 
horns. 

“We  have  about  40  acres  of  pasture,” 
says  Andrew  E.  Danish,  owner,  “and 
we  use  about  half  of  it  for  range  each 
year.  With  Ladino  clover  we  have  had 
a  lot  of  green  feed  going  to  waste. 
Then,  too,  it  has  been  a  problem  to  get 
the  pasture  mowed.  The  heifers  do 
the  mowing  for  us  and  they  keep  the 
clover  mowed  down  to  just  the  right 
height  for  the  pullets.” 

About  60  tons  of  hay  were  cut  on 
part  of  the  pasture  that  was  not  used 
for  the  poultry  during  the  summer  of 
1946.  This  hay  was  used  for  win¬ 
ter  feeding  the  Jerseys. 

Poultry  Manure  for  Grass 

“Another  reason  we  keep  cows,” 
says  Danish,  “is  that  we  needed  a  place 
to  get  rid  of  poultry  manure,  since  we 
do  not  like  to  use  it  on  the  poultry 
range.  Additional  land  is  needed  to 
grow  hay  and  pasture  for  the  cattle, 
but  we  can  fertilize  it  well  with  ma¬ 
nure  from  the  laying  house.” 

With  typical  Danish  enthusiasm, 
Andy  operates  a  hatchery  that  last 
year  put  out  about  190,000  chicks,  with 
an  individual  pedigree  house  contain¬ 
ing  20  pens,  10  of  which  he  uses  for 
Leghorns  and  10  for  New  Hampshires. 
He  considered  doubling  the  number 
of  pens  for  individual  mating,  but 
decided  to  “double  shift”  the  males  at 
midseason  to  increase  the  number  of 
sires  that  can  be  tested. 

Large  pens  for  layers  are  used  at 
the  Danish  farm.  He  has  one  pen  of 
1800  Leghorns  in  a  house  30  by  167 
feet,  and  this  plan  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  4  years.  “The  larger  pens 
improved  fertility  for  us  and,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  do  not  interfere  appre¬ 
ciably  with  production.  The  eggs  are 
not  counted  every  day  as  we  cannot 
justify  the  time  in  doing  that.”  Last 
November  the  Leghorns  were  laying 
66  percent  and  the  New  Hampshires 
68  percent. 

Andrew  and  his  younger  brothers, 
who  are  hired  on  a  standard  wage  rate, 
operate  the  farm,  one  brother  handling 
7,000  layers  and  casing  the  eggs.  All 
three  of  the  brothers  were  finishing  up 
the  construction  of  the  barn  for  the 
Jersey  heifers. 

Isolated  Pedigree  House 

The  Danish  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 
has  had  entries  in  the  Egg  Laying  Con¬ 
test  during  the  last  6  years.  • 

The  only  old  hens  on  the  farm  in 
November  1946  were  the  old  hens  in  the 
individual  mating  pens.  “This  house  is 
isolated  so  that  we  can  bring  back 
birds  from  the  laying  contest,  if  we  so 
desire,  without  exposing1  other  birds  to 
them,”  says  Danish.  Last  summer  they 
had  to  sell  5,000  layers  because  they 


did  not  have  enough  feed  for  them. 
During  the  period  from  June  8th  to 
July  5th  of  1946  Andy  was  not  able  to 
get  one  pound  of  feed  from  his  regu- 


NO  GREAT  flood  of  letters  came  in 
as  a  result  of  my  brief  discussion 
of  some  of  the  laws  of  inheritance  a 
few  issues  ago.  I  did  get  enough  en¬ 
couragement  to  justify  one  more  at¬ 
tempt.  This  time  I  want  to  discuss  a 
common  and  important  phase  of  the 
mechanics  by  which  characters  are 
passed  down  from  one  generation  to 
the  next.  It  is  called  “linkage.” 

In  the  previous  article  we  found  that 
for  each  of  the  hundreds  of  “charac¬ 
ters”  (color  of  skin,  color  of  feathers, 
adult  size,  age  when  laying  begins, 
etc.,  etc.)  which  collectively  make  up 
an  adult  individual  chicken,  there  is  an 
infinitely  tiny  particle  or  body  called' 
a  “gene”  enclosed  in  the  nucleus  (liv¬ 
ing  part)  of  the  egg  and  an  analogous 
gene  in  the  sperm  cell  which  fertilizes 
the  egg. 

I  indicated  that  since  genes  work  in 
pairs,  one  from  the  sire  and  one  from 
the  mother  in  developing  new  indi¬ 
vidual,  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  chance 
what  the  new  combinations  of  genes 
will  be.  That  is  true — except  for  the 
phenomenon  of  linkage.  Actually  genes 
are  not  free  and  unattached  like  num¬ 
bers  in  a  bingo  bowl.  They  don’t  pair 
up  as  individual  units,  but  as  groups. 
Imagine  a  short  string  of  beads,  each 
bead  a  gene,  and  you  have  an  accurate 
picture  of  these  linked  geries.  These 
“linkage  groups”  are  called  “chromo¬ 
somes.”  “Chrome”  for  color,  “some” 
for  body — colored  bodies.  Some  scien¬ 
tist  found  that  when  he  put  a  stain  on 
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lar  feed  supplier,  and  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  travel  all  over  the  county  in 
search  of  feed.  As  a  result,  he  sold 
Jus  hens,  but  raised  his  pullets  for  fu¬ 
ture  production. 

Labor  Requirement  of 
Layers 

Danish  is  a  strong  believer  that  labor 
requirements  for  keeping  chickens  can 
be  reduced.  “Most  of  my  neighbors 
used  to  keep  hens,”  he  says.  “I  wonder 
if  labor  requirements  may  not  be  the 
cause  for  these  neighbors  getting  rid 
of  their  layers.”  His  experience  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  4  years  with  1800  birds 
to  a  pen  has  convinced  him  that  this  is 
the  most  pfofitable  way  to  keep  layers. 

“It’s  got  to  be  profitable,”  is  a  by¬ 
word  for  Andrew  Danish.  "This  goes 
for  the  Jerseys,  too,”  he  says.  “If  they 
aren’t  profitable  and  do  not  pay  their 
way,  we  will  not  keep  them.”  How¬ 
ever,  he  plans  to  sell  breeding  stock 
from  these,  and  says,  “We  like  to  have 
some  fun.  That’s  the  reason  we  got 
the  Jerseys,  but  we’re  going  to  keep 
right  on  in  our  poultry  breeding  and 
try  to  put  out  better  chicks  as  each 
year  rolls  around.” 


WEAVER 

a  microscope  slide  these  bodies  soaked 
up  color  and  became  visible.  Hence 
their  name— chromo-some. 

Sex  Determination 

Now  what  does  linkage  do  for  or  to 
the  poultry  breeder?  Several  interest¬ 
ing  things.  For  example,  it  determines 
the  sex  of  the  offspring.  Here  is  how. 
Each  sperm  cell  of  the  chicken  con¬ 
tains  36  chromosomes,  therefore  36 
linkage  groups.  But  half  of  the  eggs 
carry  only  35  chromosomes,  therefore, 
only  35  linkage  groups.  So  in  the  pair¬ 
ing  up  of  sperm  chromosomes  with  its 
opposite  egg  chromosomes,  which  takes 
place  immediately  following  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  one-half  the  eggs  will  carry  an 
unpaired  chromosome.  From  those 
eggs  only  pullet  chicks  will  hatch. 
From  the  other  eggs  (with  the  full  set 
of  chromosomes)  only  males  will  come. 
To  these  chromosomes  which  occur  as 
a  pair  in  roosters  but  singly  in  females, 
has  been  given  the  name  of  “sex  chro¬ 
mosomes.”  On  the  sex  chromosomes 
are  located  the  genes  for  barred  plum¬ 
age  pattern,  rate  of  feathering,  silver 
and  gold  plumage  color.  Hatcherymen 
take  advantage  of  linkage  of  genes  on 
the  sex  chromosome  to  produce  chicks 
that  can  be  sexed  at  hatching  time, 
because  of  the  difference  in  color,  or 
rate  of  feather  growth  between  pullet 
and  cockerel  chicks.  The  story  is  too 
long  to  be  told  now. 

Ordinary  linkage  (not  sex  linkage) 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


More  About  Inheritance  in  Poultry 

By  L.  E. 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
may  pose  serious  problems  for  the 
breeder,  or  be  of  great  help  to  him. 
For  example,  the  character  “high  in¬ 
tensity”  seems  to  be  linked  with  the 
character  “small  egg  size.”  The  poul¬ 
try  breeder  senses  that  fact  when  he 
finds  that  his  “300  eggs  plus”  hens 
frequently  are  the  ones  that  lay  small 
eggs.  You  might  get  the  idea  from  this 
that  we  can  have  high  intensity  of  lay¬ 
ing  or  good-sized  eggs,  but  not  both 
in  the  same  hen.  That  obviously  is  not 
true.  Witness  Monroe  Babcock’s  world 
record  laying  test  pen  that  averaged 
312  eggs  each  with  an  average  weight 
of  25.3  ounces  to  the  dozen.  How  come  ? 

"Crossing  Over” 

The  explanation  introduces  still  an¬ 
other  phenomenon  called  “crossing 
over”.  Once  in  a  while,  or  perhaps 
more  often,  in  their  pairing  and  sub¬ 
sequent  separation  during  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  egg  and  sperm  the  two 
analogous  strings  of  genes  get  twisted 
around  each  other  and  so  tangled  that 
fragments  are  separated  from  one 
chromosome  and  reattached  to  the  op¬ 
posite  one.  This  breaks  the  linkage  and 
is  a  real  break  for  Mr.  Poultry  Breeder. 


HIGHEST  LEGHORN  PEN 

IN  COUNTRY  THIS  YEAR 

Babcock’s  pen  of  S.C.  White  Leghorns  at  the 
Western  New  York  test  led  all  Leghorn  pens 
in  the  country  at  the  end  of  April  with  2380 
eggs,  2563.95  points.  We  also  led  all  White 
Leghorns  at  the  Pennsylvania  test  with  2225 
eggs,  2199.90  points. 

WORLD  RECORD  HOLDERS 

Consistently  fine  breeding  is  a  feature  of 
Babcock’s  chicks.  You  can  depend  upon  the 
farm  that  produced  the  all-time  world’s  re¬ 
cord  pen  of  all  breeds — 4057  eggs,  4336.25 
points — and  that  has  bred  other  winners  in 
the  past. 

CHAMPIONSHIP  BLOODLINES 

MADE  AVAILABLE  TO  YOU 


We  pass  these  bloodlines  on  to  you  in  every 
White  Leghorn  chick  you  purchase  from  us. 
Get  top  egg  profits  from  a  championship 
strain — order  today  while  our  chick  supply 
lasts!  Entire  breeding  program  described 
in  our  new  catalog — write  for  it  1 
Also :  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Red- 
Rock  Cross  and  White  Cross. 


BABCOCK 


POULTRY  FARM 

ROUTE  3  G .  ITHACA  N  Y 


That's  the  record  of  a  Kerr  New  Hampshire 
pullet  in  the  recent  Storr's  Egg-Laying 
Contest!  More  eggs  than  laid  by  any  other 
bird  in  all  1945-46  contests  in  the  U.  S.! 


More  eggs,  more  meat,  more 
PROFITS  for  you  with  "Kerr's 
Lively  Chicks''!  All  breeders 
blood-tested  annually  for 
B.W.D.  (Pullorum).  240-acre 
breeding  farm.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed. 


New  turn.  Kingston.  East  Syracuse.  Binghamton 
Middletown  Schenectady.  Conn.:  Danbury 
New  Jersey.  Paterson.  Woodbury.  Jamesburg 
penna  Laueastei  Dunmore.  Beading 

21  RAILROAD  AYE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


KERR  CHICKERIES 


HALL  B 


PROFIT 

BRED 

and 

PROFIT 

BOUND 


Described  in  detail  in  the 
most  elaborate,  colorful 
and  informative  poultry 
catalog  ever  published! 
No  matter  where 
you  buy  chicks, 
read  our  catalog 
before  placing 
your  order.  Send 
for  your  copy 

HALL  BROTHERS 
HATCHERY,  INC. 

59  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Thereafter  in  that  chicken’s  progeny 
it  will  be  possible  to  combine  large 
egg  size  with  high  laying  intensity. 
Another  possible  case  of  linkage  is 
early-maturity  with  persistency  of  lay¬ 
ing.  More  often  than  not,  pullets  that 
begin  laying  fairly  young  continue  to 
lay  for  more  than  a  year.  There  are 
so  many  exceptions  to  this  rule  that 
if  the  linkage  does  exist,  we  must  con¬ 
clude  that  a  lot  of  crossing  over  occurs. 
— L.  E.  Weaver. 

—  a  .a.  — 

A  QUESTION  ABOUT 
PUUUETS 

Wc  have  approximately  200  3-month 
old  R.  I.  pullets  ready  to  put  out  in  a 
range  house.  They  have  persisted  in 
bedding  down  in  the  litter  except  for  a 
few  that  roost.  They  will  roost  by  day. 
I  am  worried  about  how  to  avoid  losses 
from  crowding  and  smothering  when  the 
change  is  made.  I  plan  to  use  a  lantern 
for  the  first  few  nights  and  to  round  off 
the  corners  of  the  house.  The  roosts  are 
the  type  used  in  a  house  which  has  a 
wire  floor  (level,  not  on  a  slant).  Will 
the  wire  discourage  them  from  bedding 
on  it?  Would  keeping  them  in  the  house 
the  first  day  make  them  familiar  with  it? 
The  house  is  2  ft.  high  on  the  back,  3 
ft.  high  on  the  front  with  three  sides 
closed  in  by  boards.  The  back  can  be 
opened  in  hot  weather  ond  the  front  is 
to  be  covered  with  bags  in  cold  weather. 
I  cannot  see  how  one  can  make  any 
changes  in  their  position  at  night  without 
causing  a  turmoil,  as  the  house  is  so  low 
you  would  have  to  crawl  in  it. 

It  may  take  some  time  for  the  birds 
to  use  the  perches  in  sufficient  number 
to  reduce  the  danger  of  loss  by  crowd¬ 
ing.  You  may  not  experience  any  diffi¬ 
culty,  since  the  wire  floor  will  permit 
birds  to  get  air  even  though  they  are 
crowded  closely  together.  However, 
since  the  house  is  constructed  so  low, 
I  would  suggest  having  a  pole,  possibly 
one  of  the  perches,  with  which  you  can 
reach  to  the  rear  of  the  building  while 
standing  outside.  Using  the  pole,  the 
birds  can  be  moved  carefully  and  dis¬ 
tributed  along  the  back  of  the  shelter. 
You  may  have  to  repeat  this  several 
times  the  same  evening  before  they 
settle  down  and  cease  piling  up.  It 
may  also  be  necessary  to  repeat  this  for 
several  nights  until  you  feel  safe  in 
leaving  them. 

May  I  further  suggest  that  you  will 
not  need  bags  on  the  front  of  this 
shelter  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It 
will  be  much  better  to  leave  the  front 
entirely  open.  I  am  assuming  also  that 
the  siding  at  the  back  and  perhaps  at 
the  ends  extends  to  the  ground.  If  not, 
bags  or  paper  might  be  used  to  do  that 
in  order  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
blowing  in  under  the  building. 

The  birds  should  be  kept  in  the  house 
for  one  day  and  a  night.  The  second 
morning  they  may  be  let  out  on  range. 

— H.  E.  Botsford 

—  a. a.  — 

EGGS  TO  STORE 

With  egg  production  seasonally  high 
and  prices  seasonally  low,  now  is  the 
time  to  store  eggs  for  use  next  fall  and 
winter,  suggests  the  College  of  Home 
Economics  at  Cornell.  Storing  eggs 
now  will  assure  you  of  a  supply  in  the 
months  ahead  when  production  will  be 
low,  and  at  a  saving. 

Select  Grade  A  fresh  eggs  for  stor¬ 
ing,  and  be  sure  they  are  clean,  infer¬ 
tile,  and  have  sound  shells.  Candle  the 
eggs  to  remove  those  with  blood  spots 
or  other  defects.  For  best  results,  store 
eggs  the  same  day  they  are  laid.  Eggs 
may  be  stored  in  water  glass,  preserved 
by  dipping  in  oil,  or  given  the  flash- 
heat  treatment. 

—  a. a.  — 

A  prominent  turkey  grower  who 

has  had  a  dozen  years’  experience  rais¬ 
ing  birds  from  start  to  finish  in  confine¬ 
ment  prevents  fighting  and  feather 
pulling  by  debeaking.  Birds  are  de- 
beaked  each  month  or  thereabouts  once 
trouble  starts.  The  electric  debeaker 
may  possibly  give  a  more  lasting  job. 


VIGOR! 

Vigor,  size,  fast  growth,  fast  full  develop¬ 
ment,  are  important  in  your  chicks  no  mat¬ 
ter  when  you  start  them.  When  you  stai’t 
them  from  now  on,  these  characteristics  are 
DOUBLY  important — and  they  are  char¬ 
acteristics  for  which  Bray  Chicks  are 
known  and  noted. 

Bray  Chicks  are  big  .  .  .  hatched  from  25 
oz.  to  the  dozen  eggs  for  many  generations. 
They’re  vigorous.  They  grow  fast,  develop 
fast.  They’re  healthy.  Every  flock  double 
pullorum  tested.  N.  Y.  Approved.  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean. 

Try  a  shipment  for  winter  laying  flock  re¬ 
placements  or  off-season  broilers,  and 
watch  them  come! 


Pure  breeds, 
crosses,  sex-links 
available.  Write 
for  information. 


FRED  W.  BRAY 

114  Myrtle  Ave.,  Buffalo  4,  N.  Y. 


“Never  hod  as  nice  chick¬ 
ens — never  lost  one  — 
such  good  loyers."  — 
Kirby  W.  Sharpsteen, 
Groton,  N.  Y. 


1.  23  years’  Balanced  Breeding  4.  Lots  of  Big, 

—Just  One  Breed.  Quality  Egga. 

2.  Big  Birds— High  Vigor.  S.  Good  Type  and 

3.  Fast  Growth  —  Even  Color. 


WHITFftOCK 


■ 


BABY 

CHICKS 


.♦15. 


PER 

100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglut  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs 
Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONt 
GRADE,  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 
Dept.  B 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


PUNNYBROOK 


IPROFIT- BRED 

CHICKS 


All  Breeders  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  Baby  Chicks — Started  Pullets — 
Sexed  Pullets.  Sunnybrook  Chicks  do 
live,  matur-  tost  and  lav  heavy 


New  Hampshire],  Wtiite  Legnorua 
Barred  Racks  White  Rocks.  Rhode 
islanc  Reds,  crosses.  Write  loi 
te '  foldei  and  new  low  prices 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms 
A.  Howard  Fingar 
dox A  Phone  504  Hudson.  N. T. 


ROSELAWN  CHICKS 


100% 

Live  del.  Guar. 

100 

100 

100 

Cash 

or  C.O.D.  Postpaid 

Unsexed 

Pits. 

Ckls 

s  c 

White  Leghorns _ 

_ $  9.00 

$19.00 

$  2.00 

s.  c. 

Brown  Leghorns _ 

_  10.00 

19.00 

2.00 

Bar. 

&  Wh.  Rocks _ 

_  1 1 .00 

18.00 

10.00 

N.  H 

.  Reds,  Buff  Orps - 

_  12.00 

19.00 

10.00 

Pits. 

95%  accurate.  Also 

started  clucks  at 

little 

extra  cost.  Write  toi  prices.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
ROSELAWN  CHICK  FARM.  Dept.  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with 
"ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER" 

ai  targe  white  eggs  on  less  teed  than  any  other  Dreed. 
Also  4  &  6  wk.  old  started.  Catalog  FREE. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  Richfield  10.  Pa. 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS.  Unsexed  $  1 0.  &  $11.  —  100: 
Pits.  $20.  &  $22.  —  100:  Ckls.  $2.  —  100.  Bred  for 
size,  type  &  egg  production.  Catalog  Free. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A.  Richfield,  Pa. 


\A/U  I  Cfi  ru|Y  Hens  Mated  with  males  from 
v“r,,'v  R.O.P.  Hens.  Non-Sexed  $11.- 
100.  Pits.  $22.-100;  Ckls.  $3.-100.  Free  Cat. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER'S  POULTRY  FARM 
Richfield.  Box  37,  Pennsylvania 


Wh.  Leg.  $10.-100,  Pits.  $20..  Ckls. 
LUgLns  $s.  Rocks  &  Reds  $13.-100,  pits.  $14.. 
Ckls.  $12.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid.  Bloodtested. 

NIEMOND’S  POULTRY  FARM ,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.l. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatches  Tucs.  &•  Thur  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Cat. 
We  pay  postage  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

Hanson  or  Large  type 


100  per  100 

per  100 

$1 1.00 

$20.00 

2.00 

12.00 

22.00 

2.00 

11.00 

20.00 

2.00 

14.00 

18.00 

14.00 

17.00 

22.00 

14.00 

Black  Minorcas  _ 

Barred  Rocks  White  Rocks.  AAA 

Sup.  Mating  Rock  U  <.  Cross _ 

N.  Hamp  Reds  (AAA  Sup.) _ 

Heavy  Mix.  $I2.-10C  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHIX 
$11.-100.  Cash  jr  C.  0.  0.  Breeders  Blood  Tested 
for  B.W.D.  100%  live  delivery.  Sexing  guaranteed. 
95%  Accuracy. 

C.  P.  Leister  Hatchery.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CAmI&v  YclIUai  CJwx\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


CASH  OB  C.  O.  D.  Non  SexeU  Pits.  Ckls. 

S.  C.  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Special  Mated' White  Leg _ $11.00  $22.00  $  2.00 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  &  R.  t.  Reds.  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  &  N.  H.  Reds 15.00  20.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed _  10.00  _  10.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Post-Paid.  Sexing  Guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  or  Write  for  Catalog. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY 
Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  109  loo 

vCTj)  100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls 

k'.Jf  Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg - $  9.50  $19.00  $  3  00 

S  \  N.  Hamp.  Reds  (Spe.)..  17.00  20.00  14.00 

its  )  Red-Rock  Cross - 12.00  16.50  12.00 

\j.  rMl  B.&vv.  Kox.  R.l.  Reds _ 12.00  16.50  12.00 

jigis.  Heavy  Mixed  _  10  00  12.00  10.00 

Assorted,  our  choice _  7.50  5.50 

Less  than  100  add  2c  per  Chick.  Special  Cross  eggs  rrom 
N.  H.  Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms:  CashorC.O  D 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giving 
full  details  oi  ouj  flock:-.  AH  Breeders  Bioodtested 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PULLETS.  Big  Barron  English  Type  White 
Leghorns,  338  egg  lines,  various  ages  to  lay¬ 
ing  stage.  32c  and  up.  Thousands  to  select 
from.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval,  inspection 
privilege,  priced  right. 

FAIR  VIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
X-54.  Zeeland,  Michigan. 


PULLETS  uew  H?">»shire,  Reds,  Roek- 

1  Wfcfci-lk#  Hamp  Cross.  16  weeks  old. 
Ready  to  lav  in  6  to  8  weeks.  Beautiful 
sturdy  floor  raised  birds  $1.75  each. 
Express  Prepaid. 

C.  C.  Lee,  Box  G.  OAKMONT.  PA. 


BABY  AND  STARTED  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested.  All  Commercial  R.  I.  REDS,  N.  H. 
REDS.  ROCK  CROSS,  WHITE  ROCKS. 

Year  around  service.  Circulars  and  Prices, 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  Marcellus.  N.  T. 


STARTED  CHICKS  4  to  8  weeks  old.  Certified 
Reds  &  White  Leqhorn  Pullets.  Write: 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
Paul  S.  Pellman,  owner  Richfield.  Pa. 


TURKEYS 


KLINE  S  TURKEY  POULTS 

Pennsylvania’s  Finest.  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
White  Holland  Awarded  First  Place  in  Penna. 
F  it.  A.  Contest.  Produce  most  profit  per  bird. 
For  lniormation  and  Prices  write  to: 

S.  W  KLINE.  Box  G.  MIDDLECREEK.  PA 


DUCKLINGS 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  tor  Bigger.  Faster  profits. 
DOCKLINGS,  100-$24.00.  50-$12.50.  100%  five  del. 

"Ducks  for  Profit"  Prepaid,  $1.00.  Or  free  with  order. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield.  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

$22.-100. 

Harry  Burnham,  N.  Collins,  N.  Y. 


GIANT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

From  Pennsylvania’s  largest  duck  farm.  Our  improved 
strain  of  fast  maturing  ducklings  will  make  you  more 
profits.  Also  White  Indian  Runners  and  Rouens. 
Geese  and  Chicks.  Catalog. 

ZETT5  POULTRY  FARIA,  Box  A.  Drifting,  Penna. 
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FOR 

Home  Canners 

- BY  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT - 


HOME  CANNERS  will  be  interest¬ 
ed  to  know  the  results  of  three 
years  of  research  which  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Human  Nutrition  and 
Home  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  been  conduct¬ 
ing.  These  results  directly  affect  home 
canning,  as  the  Bureau  now  recom¬ 
mends  25  to  50  per  cent  shorter  steam 
pressure  processing  times  than  in  the 
past  for  vegetables  home-canned  in 
pint  glass  jars  and  for  some  vegetables 
in  quarts.  The  bureau  maintains  that 
low-acid  foods  such  as  meats  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  vegetables,  except  tomatoes, 
should  be  canned  under  pressure.  How¬ 
ever,  the  high  temperatures  previously 
recommended  for  such  foods  often  pro¬ 
duced  foods  unattractive  in  appearance 
and  low  in  vitamins. 

A  thermocouple  was  used  which 
showed  the  exact  temperature  of  the 
interior  of  the  jars  during  each  step 
of  the  processing;  hence  the  results  of 
these  three  years’  research  are  not 
guesswork.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  steri¬ 
lization  of  vegetables  in  pint  glass  jars 
on  the  average  occurs  while  the  jars 
are  cooling  gradually  in  the  canner. 
For  vegetables  in  tin  cans,  an  average 
of  15  per  cent  of  the  sterilization  oc¬ 
curs  during  cooling  because,  after  pro¬ 
cessing,  tin  cans  are  removed  from  the 
canner  at  once  and  rapidly  cooled  in 
water. 

SIZE  OF  JAR  A  FACTOR 

If  vegetables  are  put  up  in  quart 
size  jars,  oftentimes  the  food  is  less 
hot  when  put  into  quarts  than  when 
put  into  pints,  and  this  affects  the 
processing  time.  Therefore,  the  period 
has  been  lengthened  for  processing  as¬ 
paragus,  lima  beans,  beets  and  whole 
grain  corn  in  quarts.  For  foods  canned 
in  tin,  the  periods  remain  practically 
the  same  as  those  previously  recom¬ 
mended.  Processing  temperature  for 
meats  is  set  at  240°  F.,  10  pounds  pres¬ 
sure,  instead  of  the  15  pounds  pressure 
once  recommended  by  the  Bureau. 

More  than  4,000  glass  jars  and  tin 
cans  of  beef,  pork,  chicken,  and  the 
twelve  low-acid  vegetables  commonly 
canned  at  home  were  prepared,  packed 
and  processed  in  home-type  steam - 
pressure  canners.  Not  only  were  meats 
and  low-acid  vegetables  canned  by  the 
Bureau,  but  some  packs  were  inocu¬ 
lated  with  bacteria  more  heat-resistant 
4han  the  botulinus  bacillus,  just  to  see 
if  the  processing  periods  were  correct. 
Furthermore,  the  keeping  qualities  of 
the  foods  were  tested  by  storing  under 
controlled  conditions.  Then  the  canning- 
staff  computed  the  shortest  processing- 
times  at  temperatures  that  can  be 
counted  oh  to  sterilize  each  food 
eanned  under  home  conditions.  The 
time  tables  which  follow  are  their  re¬ 
commendations  with  a  reasonable  mar¬ 
gin  of  safety  for  minor  variations 
which  may  occur  in  home  canning. 

Meat  canning  recipes  are  not  given 
here.  The  new  meat  canning  pamphlet 
is  “Home  Canning  of  Meat,”  AWI-110, 
and  is  available  from  the  Office  of  In¬ 
formation,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Below  we  give  the  recommendations 
of  the  Bureau  for  canning  in  the  steam- 


pressure  canner  low-acid  vegetables 
which  will  be  in  season  soon: 

Vegetables  —  tender,  fresh,  clean: 
Choose  young,  tender  vegetables,  and 
can  them  quickly  while  fresh.  Wash 
vegetables  thoroughly. 

Packing  liquid:  If  hot  cooking  liquid 
is  called  for  in  packing  a  vegetable, 
and  the  amount  on  hand  is  not  suffici¬ 
ent.  use  boiling  water. 

Exhausting  tin  cans:  If  food  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  hot  (160°  F.  or  higher)  when  t 
packed  in  tin  cans,  no  further  heating 
is  needed  before  sealing  the  cans  and 
processing  in  the  steam-pressure  can¬ 
ner.  But  if  food  in  the  center  of  cans 
is  below  160°  F.,  or  if  no  thermometer 
is  available,  heat  the  open  tin  cans  of' 
precooked  food  in  boiling  water  or 
steam  for  10  minutes;  then  seal  tin 
cans  and  process  at  once  in  the  canner. 

Altitude:  For  every  2,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  add  1  pound  pressure  to  the 
10  pounds  ordinarily  used  for  process¬ 
ing. 

ASPARAGUS 

Wash;  trim  off  scales  and  tough 
ends;  wash  again.  Cut  into  1-inch 
pieces.  Cover  with  boiling  water;  boil 
2  or  3  minutes. 

In  glass  jars:  Pack  hot  to  x/2  inch 
of  top;  cover  with  hot  cooking  liquid, 
leaving  x/2  inch  head  space.  Add  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  salt  to  pints;  1  teaspoon  to 
quarts.  Adjust  jar  lids.  Process  pint 
glass  jars  25  minutes,  quarts  55  min¬ 
utes,  at  10  pounds  pressure  (240°  F.) 

In  tin  cans:  Pack  hot  to  XA  inch  of 
top;  fill  to  top  with  hot  cooking  liquid. 
Add  x/2  teaspoon  salt  to  No.  2  cans;  1 
teaspoon  to  No.  2  x/2  cans.  Exhaust  if 
necessary  (see  note,  Exhausting  tin 
cans).  Seal  tin  cans.  Process  No.  2  and 
No.  2  y2  tin  cans  20  minutes  at  10 
pounds  pressure  (240°  F.). 

BEANS,  Fresh  Lima 

Can  only  young,  tender  beans.  Shell; 
wash.  Cover  beans  with  boiling  water; 
bring  to  boil. 

In  glass  jars:  Pack  hot  to  1  inch  of 
top;  cover  with  boiling  water,  leaving 
1  inch  head  space.  Add  y2  teaspoon 


HANDED  DOWN 

By  Florence  B.  Jacobs 

In  country  places  there  is  room  to  keep 

Everything.  Great-aunt  Martha's  lustre 
bowl 

Holds  peonies  she  planted,  and  the  scroll 

Her  grandma  worked  still  carries  up  the 
steep 

Boxed  stairway  its  prim  mottoes  inter¬ 
twined. 

No  barn  but  in  some  corner  has  a  flail, 

A  hand-pegged  harrow,  or  a  cedar  pail 

Whittled  by  men  who  cleared  the  fields 
behind. 

Old  traits  are  cherished,  too.  Cal  Wake¬ 
field's 

Been  dead  ninety  years  and  left  no  single 
kin. 

But  his  frugality  outlasts  him,  giving 

A  byword;  and  folks  who  never  saw  the 
living 

Ed  Payne  will  speak  about  his  luck  with 
rye 

As  though  he  just  this  morning  went  down 

by-  • 


Miss  Katherine  Taube,  household  equipment  specialist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Human  Nutri¬ 
tion  and  Home  Economics,  inserts  a  thermocouple  into  a  glass  jar  of  green  beans,  as 
she  prepares  to  process  the  beans  in  a  home-type  steam  pressure  canner.  At  right 
a  potentiometer  will  record  the  temperature  changes  that  occur  in  each  jar  during 
canning,  thus  providing  the  scientists  with  precise  information  on  the  time  it  takes  for 
heat  to  penetrate  jars  of  food.  Photo  courtesy  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economies. 


salt  to  pints;  1  teaspoon  to  quarts.  Ad¬ 
just  jar  lids.  Process  pints  35  minutes, 
quarts  60  minutes,  at  10  pounds  pres¬ 
sure  (240°  F.). 

In  tin  cans:  Pack  hot  to  y2  inch  of 
top;  fill  to  top  with  boiling  water.  Add 
y2  teaspoon  salt  to  No.  2  cans;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  to  No.  2  y2  cans.  Exhaust  if  ne¬ 
cessary  (see  note,  Exhausting  tin 
cans).  Seal  tin  cans.  Process  No.  2  and 
No.  2  y2  tin  cans  40  minutes  at  10 
pounds  pressure  (240°  F.). 

BEANS,  Snap 

Wash;  trim  ends;  cut  into  1-inch 
pieces.  Cover  with  boiling  water;  boil 
5  minutes. 

In  glass  jars:  Pack  hot  to  x/2  inch  of 
top;  cover  with  hot  cooking  liquid, 
leaving  y2  inch  head  space.  Add  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  salt  to  pints;  1  teaspoon  to 
quarts.  Adjust  jar  lids.  Process  pint 
glass  jars  20  minutes,  quarts  25  min¬ 
utes,  at  10  pounds  pressure  (240°  F.). 

In  tin  cans:  Pack  hot  to  XA  inch  of 
top;  fill  to  top  with  hot  cooking  liquid. 
Add  y2  teaspoon  salt  to  No.  2  cans;  1 
teaspoon  to  No.  2  y2  cans.  Exhaust  if 
necessary  (see  note,  Exhausting  tin 
cans).  Seal  tin  cans.  Process  No.  2  tin 
cans  25  minutes,  No.  2  y2  cans  30  min¬ 
utes,  at  10  pounds  pressure  (240°  F.). 

BEETS 

Cut  off  tops,  leaving  taproot  and  1 
inch  of  stem.  Wash.  Cover  with  boiling 
water;  boil  until  skins  slip  easily — 15 
to  25  minutes,  according  to  size.  Skin 
and  trim.  Can  baby  beets  whole;  medi¬ 
um  or  large  beets  cut  in  ^-inch  slices, 
halved  or  quartered,  if  necessary. 

In  glass  jars:  Pack  hot  to  x/2  inch 
of  top;  cover  with  boiling  water,  leav¬ 
ing  y2  inch  head  space.  Add  y2  teaspoon 
salt  to  pints;  1  teaspoon  to  quarts.  Ad¬ 
just  jar  lids.  Process  pints  25  minutes, 
quarts  55  minutes,  at  10  pounds  pres¬ 
sure  (240°  F.). 

In  tin  cans:  Pack  hot  to  XA  inch  of 
top;  fill  to  top  with  boiling  water.  Add 
y2  teaspoon  salt  to  No.  2  cans;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  to  No.  2 y2  cans.  Exhaust  if  ne¬ 
cessary  (see  note,  Exhausting  tin  cans). 
Seal  tin  cans.  Process  No.  2  and  No. 
2  y2  tin  cans  30  minutes  at  10  pounds 
pressure  (240°  F.). 

CARROTS 

Wash;  scrape.  Slice  or  dice.  Cover 
with  boiling  water;  boil  5  minutes. 

In  glass  jars:  Pack  hot  to  x/2  inch  of 
top;  cover  with  hot  cooking  liquid, 
leaving  x/2  inch  head  space.  Add  x/2 
teaspoon  salt  to  pints;  1  teaspoon  to 
quarts.  Adjust  jar  lids.  Process  pint, 
jars  20  minutes,  quarts  25  minutes,  at 


10  pounds  pressure  (240°  F.). 

In  tin  cans:  Pack  hot  to  XA  inch  of 
top;  fill  to  top  with  hot  cooking  liquid. 
Add  x/2  teaspoon  salt  to  No.  2  cans;  1 
teaspoon  to  No.  2x/2  cans.  Exhaust  if 
necessary  (see  note,  Exhausting  tin 
cans).  Seal  tin  cans.  Process  No.  2  tin 
cans  20  minutes,  No.  2x/2  cans  25  min¬ 
utes,  at  10  pounds  pressure  (240°  F.). 

CORN,  Whole-grain 

Shuck,  silk;  wash.  Cut  corn  from  cob 
to  get  most  of  the  kernel.  To  each 
quart  of  corn  add  1  pint  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter.  Heat  to  boiling. 

In  glass  jars:  Pack  hot  to  1  inch  of 
top,  dividing  hot  cooking  liquid  among 
the  jars.  Leave  1  inch  head  space.  Add 
x/2  teaspoon  salt  to  pints;  1  teaspoon 
to  quarts.  Adjust  jar  lids.  Process  pints 
55  minutes,  quarts  85  minutes,  at  10 
pounds  pressure  (240°  F.). 

In  tin  cansf  Pack  hot  to  top,  dividing 
hot  cooking  liquid  among  the  cans. 
Add  x/2  teaspoon  salt  to  No.  2  cans;  1 
teaspoon  to  No.  2x/2  cans.  Exhaust  if 
necessary  (see  note,  Exhausting  tin 
cans.)  Seal  tin  cans.  Process  No.  2  and 
No.  2x/2  tin  cans  60  minutes  at  10 
pounds  pressure  (240°  F.). 

CORN,  Cream-style 

Prepare  like  whole-grain,  except  cut 
kernels  slightly  farther  from  cob  and 
scrape  cob. 

In  glass  jars:  Pack  hot  to  1  inch  of 
top  of  pint  glass  jars,  dividing  hot 
cooking  liquid  among  the  jars.  Leave  1 
inch  head  space.  Add  x/2  teaspoon  salt. 
Adjust  jar  lids.  Process  glass  jars  85 
minutes  at  10  pounds  pressure  (240° 
F.).  Do  not  use  quart  glass  jars. 

In  tin  cans:  Pack  hot  to  top  of  No. 
2  tin  cans,  dividing  hot  cooking  liquid 
among  cans.  Add  x/2  teaspoon  salt.  Ex¬ 
haust  if  necessary  (see  note,  Exhaust¬ 
ing  tin  cans).  Seal  tin  cans.  Process 
No.  2  tin  cans  105  minutes  at  10  pounds 
pressure  (240°  F.).  Do  not  use  No.  2x/2 
tin  cans. 

GREEN  PEAS 

Shell;  wash.  Cover  with  boiling  wa¬ 
ter;  bring  to  boil. 

In  glass  jars:  Pack  hot  to  1  inch  of 
top;  cover  with  boiling  water,  leaving 
1  inch  head  space.  Add  x/2  teaspoon 
salt  to  pints;  1  teaspoon  to  quarts.  Ad¬ 
just  jar  lids.  Process  pint  and  quart 
glass  jars  40  minutes  at  10  pounds 
pressure  (240°  F.). 

In  tin  cans:  Pack  hot  to  XA  inch  of 
top;  fill  to  top  with  boiling  water.  Add 
x/2  teaspoon  salt  to  No..  2  cans;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  to  No.  2X/Z  cans.  Exhaust  if  ne- 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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irene  d  Suntmen  (fyanm 


No.  2913.  Brother-and-sister  sunsuit 
with  cute  duckling  applique  opens  out 
flat  for  easy  ironing.  Sister’s  sunbon- 
net  included  in  pattern.  Sizes  6  months 
to  3  years.  Size  2  sunsuit  and  bonnet, 
1  yard  35-inch;  1%  yards  ruffling;  (4 
yard  contrasting  for  sash.  Separate 
sunsuit,  %  yard  35-inch. 

No.  2249.  Striking  striping  makes 
the  most  of  this  newest  middy  silhou¬ 
ette  to  be  made  in  day  or  evening 
length.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16,  short, 
3%  yards  35-inch;  long,  4%  yards  35- 
inch. 

No.  21  99.  This  midriff  dress,  made  in 
morn  or  midnight  length,  features  low 
oval  neckline  with  soft  scallops.  Sizes 


8  to  16.  Size  12,  short,  3*4  yards  35- 
inch;  long,  3%  yards  39-inch. 

No.  2231.  A  casual  to  outlast  fash¬ 
ion’s  whims  has  an  individual  touch  in 
saddle  stitching  trim  in  self  or  con¬ 
trasting  color.  Sizes  12  to  20;  36  to  46. 
Size  36,  4  yards  35-inch  fabric. 

No.  3038.  Fine  tucking  and  angel¬ 
wing  sleeves  characterize  this  cherubic 
one-piece  dress.  Sizes  2  to  8.  Size  4, 
1(4  yards  35-inch;  2  yards  ruffling. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose  fif¬ 
teen  cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern  want¬ 
ed.  Add  fifteen  cents  for  our  New  Summer 
Fashion  Book.  Address  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10  N. 
Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


News  for  Home  Caimers 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


cessary  (see  note,  Exhausting  tin 
cans).  Seal  tin  cans.  Process  No.  2  and 
No.  2(4  tin  cans  30  minutes  at  10 
pounds  pressure  (240°  F.). 

SPINACH 

Can  only  freshly  picked,  tender  spin¬ 
ach.  Pick  over;  wash  thoroughly.  Cut 
out  tough  stems  and  midribs.  Place 
about  2(4  pounds  in  a  cheesecloth  bag 
and  steam  about  10  minutes  or  until 
well  wilted. 

In  glass  jars:  Pack  hot  and  loosely  to 
(4  inch  of  top;  cover  with  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  leaving  (4  inch  head  space.  Add  (4 
teaspoon  salt  to  pints;  (4  teaspoon  to 


quarts.  Adjust  jar  lids.  Process  pint 
glass  jars  45  minutes,  quarts  70  min¬ 
utes,  at  10  pounds  pressure  (240°  F.). 

In  tin  cans:  Pack  hot  and  loosely  to 
(4  inch  of  top;  fill  to  top  with  boiling 
water.  Add  (4  teaspoon  salt  to  No.  2 
cans;  (4  teaspoon  to  No.  2(4  cans.  Ex¬ 
haust  if  necessary  (see  note,  Exhaust¬ 
ing  tin  cans).  Seal  tin  cans.  Process 
No.  2  tin  cans  60  minutes,  No.  2(4  cans 
75  minutes,  at  10  pounds  pressure 
(240°  F.). 

SUMMER  SQUASH 

Wash,  do  not  peel.  Trim  ends,  and 
cut  into  (4  -inch  slices,  halved  or  quar¬ 
tered  to  make  pieces  of  uniform  size. 
Add  just  enough  water  to  cover;  bring 
to  boil. 

In  glass  jars:  Pack  hot  to  (4  inch 
of  top;  cover  with  hot  cooking  liquid, 
leaving  (4  inch  head  space.  Add  (4 
teaspoon  salt  to  pints;  1  teaspoon  to 
quarts.  Adjust  jar  lids.  Process  pint 
jars  30  minutes,  quarts  40  minutes,  at 
10  pounds  pressure  (240°  F.). 

In  tin  cans:  Pack  hot  to  (4  inch  of 
top,  fill  to  top  with  hot  cooking  liquid. 
Add  (4  teaspoon  salt  to  No.  2  cans; 
1  teaspoon  to  No.  2(4  cans.  Exhaust  if 
necessary  (see  note,  Exhausting  tin 
cans).  Seal  tin  cans.  Process  No.  2  and 
No.  2(4  tin  cans  20  minutes  at  10 
pounds  pressure  (240°  F.). 

—  a. a.  — 

GLITTER  GLAMOR— To  brighten  tar¬ 
nished  gold  jewelry,  rub  it  lightly  with 
a  tooth  brush  dipped  in  ammonia,  and 
then  baking  soda. 


(j/rf-m  ■  Mo& Sa 

-  -  M/?rn/s  y&K 

HOME/HADB  . 

^SEREy  jam/ 


Make  yours 
this  easy,  certain  way- 

with  CERTO 


jft So  easy!  Thoroughly  crush 
about  2  quarts  ripe  berries. 
(Yes,  ripe  fruits — at  the  peak 
of  their  full,-  rich  flavor-set 
with  Certo!)  Measure  4  cups 
crushed  fruit  and  7  cups  sugar 
into  large  kettle.  Mix  well  and 
bring  to  a  full,  rolling  boil  over 
hottest  fire. 


j7jShort  boil  keeps  fresh-fruit 
flavor!  Stir  mixture  con¬ 
stantly  before  and  while  boil¬ 
ing.  Boil  hard  just  one  minute. 
(See-no  “boiled  down”  taste!) 
Remove  from  fire.  Stir  in  Vz 
bottle  of  Certo,  then  stir  and 
skim  for  five  minutes  to  cool 
slightly  so  fruit  won’t  float. 


^#Short  boil  gives  more 
glasses!  Oh,  joy— 10 
glasses!  That’s  a  certo 
bonus  of  4  more  glasses 
than  Grandmother,  work¬ 
ing  without  Certo,  could 
get  from  2  quarts  of  fruit. 
Certo  helps  all  fruits  jell 
just  right,  without  the  long 
boil  that  boils  juice  away. 


Smart  gal!  Thrifty, 
too!  In  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  make  a  simple 
dessert,  you’ve  stocked 
your  jam  cupboard  with 
wholesome  treats  for  the 
winter— 10  glasses  of  this 
strawberry  favorite  to 
serve  with  breakfast  bis¬ 
cuits,  in  lunchbox  sand¬ 
wiches,  on  nice  desserts ! 


GOESstpo^ 


Wen  you 

Mmsanvjelliz5 


w,th  cmol 


A  booklet  of  90  recipes  comes 
under  the  label  of  each  bottle 
of  Certo.  Fruits  vary,  you  know, 
so  Certo  guards  your  success 
by  giving  you  a  separate 
recipe  for  each  fruit. 


A  Product  of  General  Foods 


(330)  22 
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ational  Grange  is  the 
l  y  lowest  cost  insurance  with 
the  widest  coverage  I  know,”  says 
Mr.  Greenfield,  who  runs  a  500- 
acre  dairy  farm.  “Their  liability 
policy  covers  me,  my  hired  men, 
and  people  who  visit  our  farm. 
It’s  a  safe  feeling  to  know  they  are 
protected. 

“I  like  the  quick  way  National 
Grange  handles  claims,  too.  They 
don’t  delay  in  settling  claims.” 

NATIONAL  GRANGE 

MUTUAL  FIRE 

LIABILITY  *  INSURANCE 

COMPANY  COMPANY 

State  Office:  State  Tower  Bldg. 
Syracuse,  New  York 
Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire 

Clip  this  Coupon  and  Mail  TODAY 
National  Grange  Mutual 
Liability  Co. 

Dept.  AH)  ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  the  Cornell  Bulletin  on 
Farm  Liability  and  tell  me  how  I  can 
SAVE  REAL  MONEY  under  the 
Grange  Insurance  Program.  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in 
(  )  Farm  Liability  Package  Policy 

(  )  Automobile  Insurance 

Name . 

Address . . . 


YOUR  HOME 
IN  NIAGARA  FALLS 

Within  two  blocks  of  all 
transportation,  a  block 
from  scenic  Niagara.  All 
outside  rooms.  Home  of 
the  Indian  Room  Cocktail 
Lounge. 

Write  tor 
Folder  and 
Rates 

HOTEL 

NIAGARAS 

Langford  H.  Vanderslice  Mgr. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Real  Relief  for  RUPTURE 


Thousands  of  wearers  tell 
of  real  relief.  Scientifically 
shaped,  made  of  _  strong 
washable  materials,  gives  the 
RIGHT  support  WHERE 
NEEDED.  Satisfaction 
GUARANTEED.  Write  for 
FREE  literature  NOW. 

heWEBTrussCo.  Dept.  AA-1 ,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


GREETING  CARDS'  FIVE  LOVELY  ASSORT- 
UKttlinU  LAKOS.  MENTS.  All  Birthday. 

All  Get  Well.  All  Occasion.  Also  Everyday  Gift  wrap¬ 
ping  box.  SI. 00  each  box  postpaid. 

FROG  LANE  LOCKER.  Box  141,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 

BOYS — GIRLS — Anyone  can  earn  nice  profits  selling 
RUBBER  SCRUBBERS,  the  wonderful  new  cleaning  and 
scouring  pads.  Every  housewife  wants  them.  Big  re¬ 
peat  business  Send  10  cents  today  for  sample  and 
complete  details. 

LAWRENCE  &  HILL.  INC.  Watertown.  N.  Y. 


MOVING?  Be  sure  to  send  your  old  ad¬ 
dress  as  well  as  your  new  one  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  Street, 
Poughkeepsie,  N .  Y. 


FISH  FILLETS 

1 1/2  to  2  pounds  fish  fillets  2  tablespoons  melted  butter 
Salt  and  pepper 

Brush  fish  fillets  with  melted  butter; 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  roll  and 
asten  with  toothpicks.  Arrange  rolls  on 
broiler  pan  or  cookie  sheet.  Place  under 
broiler  so  fish  is  about  2  to  3  inches 
below  broiling  unit.  Broil  about  ten 
minutes  or  until  tender,  testing  with  a 
fork.  Brush  with  melted  butter  while 
broiling.  Serve  on  crisp,  hot  toast 
rounds  with  cucumber-horseradish 
sauce.  Use  parsley  and  lemon  garnish. 
Serves  6. 

CUCUMBER-HORSERADISH  SAUCE 

|i/2  cups  medium  cream  (4  cup  drained  horseradish 
sauce  I  cup  finely  diced, 

I  tablespoon  lemon  juice  drained  cucumber 

Add  lemon  juice  to  well-seasoned  me¬ 
dium  cream  sauce;  stir  in  horseradish 
and  drained,  diced  cucumber.  Serve 
hot  or  cold  with  broiled  fish  fillets. 


BAKED  FISH  OMELET 


2  cups  flaked  cooked  fish  I  tablespoon  chopped  par- 
2  tablespoons  lemon  juice  sley 
4  eggs,  separated  (4  teaspoon  pepper 

(4  cup  milk  %  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  minced  I  cup  corn  flakes 

onion  2  teaspoons  butter 

Sprinkle  lemon  juice  over  fish.  Beat 
egg  yolks  until  very  thick;  carefully 
fold  in  milk,  onion,  parsley,  pepper  and 
salt.  Fold  in  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites 
and  flaked  fish,  adding  gradually.  Pour 
into  hot  greased  frying  pan.  Top  with 
finely  crushed  corn  flakes  mixed  with 
melted  butter.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
(375°  F.)  about  20  minutes.  (4-6  serv¬ 


ings). 


INDIVIDUAL  FISH  MOLDS 


3  cups  corn  flakes  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

1(4  cups  milk  (4  teaspoon  thyme 

2  tablespoons!  mayonnaise  1(4  teaspoons  salt 

2  tablespoons  chopped  Dash  of  pepper 

parsley  2  eggs,  well-beaten 

1(4  tablespoons  minced  2  cups  (or  I  pound  can) 

onion  flaked  cooked  fish 

Crush  corn  flakes  into  fine  crumbs; 
combine  with  milk.  Add  mayonnaise, 
parsley,  onion,  lemon  juice  and  season¬ 
ings;  mix  well.  Stir  in  egg  and  fish. 
Pour  into  well-greased  individual  molds 
or  muffin  pans.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
(375°  F.)  about  45  minutes.  Unmold 
onto  hot  platter.  (6  to  8  servings). 


MEATLESS  SPECIAL 


6  hard  cooked  eggs  I  cup  grated  cheese 

1  can  green  asparagus  (4  teaspoon  paprika 

tips  or  whole  green  beans  I  teaspoon  Worcestershire 
(4  cup  butter  Sauce 

3  tablespoons  flour  Salt 

2  cups  milk  Buttered  crumbs 

Cook  eggs  at  simmering  tempera¬ 
ture  for  20  minutes.  Remove  from 
water,  cool,  peel  and  cut  in  half  length¬ 
wise.  Arrange  vegetables  and  eggs  in 
row  in  shallow  baking  dish.  Season. 
Make  sauce  by  melting  butter,  adding 
flour  and  stirring  in  milk.  When  thick¬ 
ened,  add  cheese,  paprika,  Worcester¬ 
shire  Sauce  and  salt  to  taste.  Pour  in¬ 
to  baking  dish,  sprinkle  lightly  with 
buttered  crumbs  and  bake  at  350°  F. 
for  25  minutes.  Serves  5-6. 

HAM  SCRAPPLE 


1(4  cups  milk  (4  tablespoon  ground  sage 

1 1/2  cups  water  (4  teaspoon  pepper 

%  cup  cornmeal  (4  cup  butter 

2  cups  ground  cooked  ham  Honey  or  maple  syrup 

Put  milk  and  water  in  top  of  double 
boiler.  When  hot,  add  cornmeal  slowly 
and  stir  until  thick.  Cover  and  let  cook 
forty  minutes,  stirring  occasionally.  Re¬ 
move  from  heat,  add  butter,  ham  and 
seasonings  and  combine  thoroughly. 
Turn  into  buttered  bread  pan  and  chill. 
When  firm,  slice  about  %  inch  thick 
and  fry  until  brown  on  both  sides. 
Serve  with  honey  or  maple  syrup.  Sage 
may  be  omitted  if  preferred.  Serves  8. 


HAM  LOAF 

Bacon  slices  2  eggs,  beaten 

3  cups  ground  ham  I  cup  milk 

I  small  onion,  cut  fine  (4  cup  chopped  parsley 
(4  cup  bread  crumbs 

Cover  bottom  of  bread  pan  with 
bacon  slices.  Mix  other  ingredients  to¬ 
gether  and  pack  into  baking  pan.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven  (350®  F.)  for  45 


minutes.  Unmold  from  pan  onto  platter 
and  garnish  with  additional  parsley 
and  slices  of  hard-cooked  egg.  May  be 
served  either  hot  or  cold. 


COTTAGE  CHEESE  SALAD  DRESSING 


(4  cup  cottage  cheese 
I  tablespoon  Worcester¬ 
shire  sauce 
3  tablespoons  vinegar 
(4  teaspoon  salt 


2  tablespoons  catsup 

3  tablespoons  olive  oil 
(4  teaspoon  pepper 

(4  teaspoon  paprika 


Cream  cheese  with  catsup,  gradually 
adding  other  ingredients.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  good  with  vegetable  salads.. 


CHEESE  TOAST 

I  pound  cheese  4  drops  tabasco  sauce,  or 

1  cup  rich  milk  or  cream  few  grains  cayenne 

2  tablespoons  flour  mixed  Onion  juice  if  desired 

with  (4  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  water  1(4  teaspoons  baking 

2  eggs  powder 

Shave  cheese  into  thin  small  pieces. 
Heat  milk  or  cream  in  double  boiler, 
thicken  with  flour  which  has  been 
mixed  with  water  and  cook  for  5  min¬ 
utes.  Add  eggs,  cheese  and  seasonings 
and  cook  slowly  until  cheese  has  melted 
and  mixture  is  thick  and  creamy.  Al¬ 
low  to  cool;  add  baking  powder. 

Toast  one  side  of  bread.  Spread 
cheese  mixt'ure  thickly  on  untoasted 
side  to  the  edges.  Brown  cheese  deli¬ 
cately  under  low  broiler  flame  or  in 
oven.  If  desired,  place  a  strip  of  crisp 
bacon  across  each  slice  of  cheese  toast. 
Serve  hot  from  oven.  Makes  enough  for 
12  to  14  slices  of  bread. 

The  cheese  mixture,  except  for  the 
baking  powder,  may  be  prepared  the 
day  before.  Since  the  mixture  stiffens 
on  standing,  heat  until  soft  in  double 
boiler,  allow  to  cool,  and  add  baking 
powder  Then  spread  cheese  on  bread 
and  toast. 

TOMATO  CHEESE  SAUCE 

(4  pound  package  Ameri-  (4  teaspoon  salt 

can  cheese  (4  teaspoon  pepper 

I  can  (1(4  cups)  tomato  soup  (4  teaspoon  celery  salt 

Cut  cheese  in  small  pieces.  Heat  to¬ 
mato  soup  in  top  of  double  boiler.  Add 
salt,  pepper  and  celery  salt.  Add  cheese 
and  beat  with  egg  beater  until  cheese 
is  entirely  melted.  Serve  immediately. 
Makes  two  cups  tomato  cheese  sauce. 
May  be  served  over  hot  hard-cooked 
eggs,  halved  or  sliced,  over  spaghetti 
or  just  on  toast. 

HAWAIIAN  CUSTARD 

%  cup  crushed  pineapple  1(4  cups  milk 
(4  cup  sugar  14  teaspoon  salt 

2  eggs  (4  cup  shredded  coconut 

(4  teaspoon  vanilla 

Cook  pineapple  and  %  cup  sugar 
together  five  minutes.  Divide  into  6 
custard  cups.  Beat  eggs,  add  remaining 
sugar  and  milk.  Add  salt,  coconut  and 
vanilla.  Pour  carefully  on  top  of  pine¬ 
apple,  using  a  spoon  so  it  will  not  mix 
with  pineapple.  Set  cups  in  pan  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  bake  in  moderately  slow  oven 
(325°  F.)  25  to  30  minutes,  or  until 
a  clean  knife  inserted  in  center  comes 
out  clean.  Serves  6. 

—  a.a.  — 

CRAFTS  CLINIC  HELD 
AT  LOWVILLE,  N.  Y. 

A  Crafts  and  Small  Business  Clinic 
was  held  May  8  at  Lowville,  New  York, 
sponsored  by  the  Home  Bureau  and 
assisted  by  Mrs.  R.  J.  Green  of  that 
city  and  other  clubs  and  organizations. 
Among  the  local  women  who  appeared 
on  the  Clinic  program  to  tell  their  suc¬ 
cess  stories  of  turning  home  products 
into  small  businesses  were  Mrs.  H. 
Arthur  Lane,  Miss  Minnie  Virkler,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  B.  Day,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Boshart 
and  Mrs.  Harley  Stoddard. 

How  to  attract  tourist  trade  was  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  Clinic  which  drew 
women  from  five  counties  in  that  area. 
A  beaverboard  model  of  a  roadside 
stand  approved  by  Cornell  University 
was  used  as  a  demonstration  accom¬ 
panying  a  talk  by  Webster  L.  Birds- 
all  on  “The  Roadside  Stand — 1947 
Model.”  Other  speakers  discussed  cus- 


STRA  WHERRIES 
FOR  VITAMIN  C 

Too  often  I’m  afraid  that  we 
fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
fruits  we  can  grow  locally.  For 
example,  oranges  have  been  much 
publicized  in  recent  years  because 
of  their  vitamin  C  content.  Ac¬ 
tually  an  average  serving  of 
strawberries  will  supply  more 
vitamin  C  than  i/2  cup  of  orange 
juice.  Thus  y2  cup  or  100  grams 
of  orange  juice  furnishes  48  mil¬ 
ligrams  of  vitamin  C,  whereas 
100  grams  (12  hulled  berries)  of 
strawberries  furnishes  us  with  60 
milligrams.  Our  daily  need  of 
vitamin  C  is  75  milligrams. — C. 
H.  Blasberg,  Vermont  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College. 


tomer  requirements,  saleability  in  foods 
and  crafts,  profit  items,  time-saving 
production  methods,  color  acceptability 
and  appropriate  retail  outlets. 

The  New  York  Woman’s  Council, 
Miss  Jane  Todd,  Chairman,  presented 
the  Clinic.  Miss  Todd  emphasized  that 
customer  demands  make  the  market 
and  that  women’s  products  must  fill 
a  real  need  as  well  as  meet  standards 
of  color,  taste  and  style  if  they  are  to 
turn  into  best  sellers. — G.  W.  H. 


—  a.a.  — 

For  a  peanut  sandwich  filling  that’s 
“different,”  add  fruit  such  as  apple 
sauce,  crushed  pineapple,  sliced  or 
mashed  bananas,  or  chopped  stewed 
apricots  or  prunes. 


ROSE  MOTIFS 


Roses  are  a  popular  floral  motif  for 
decorative  touches  on  household  items 
such  as  luncheon  sets,  curtains,  towels, 
or  pillowcases.  Hot  iron  transfer  pat¬ 
tern  Number  N-511  contains  20  motifs 
from  1  by  1%  to  5  by  6%  inches  each 
with  complete  instructions.  The  large 
motif  is  worked  in  satin  or  outline 
stitch  with  a  cross  stitch  background, 
making  a  fine  little  picture  to  frame. 
Others  are  done  in  satin  or  outline 
stitch,  also  some  may  be  appliqued. 
Price  ten  cents.  Order  from  Embroid¬ 
ery  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  10 
N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Add  15  cents  for  needlework  catalog. 
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RURAL  LIFE  SUNDAY 


ON  RURAL  LIFE  Sunday  in  May, 
we  went  to  a  service  sponsored  by 
the  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.  Pomona 
Grange  and  held  in  the  Townsendville 
church.  This  little  country  church, 
founded  in  1810,  stands  in  the  shadow 
of  scenic  Butcher  Hill,  a  high  point 
between  lakes  Seneca  and  Cayuga. 

The  service  was  well  planned.  The 
Twenty-Third  Psalm  was  repeated  in 
unison  and  the  hymns  emphasized  the 
God-given  beauty  of  the  country.  We 
sang  “America,  the  Beautiful,”  “This 
is  my  Father’s  World,”  and  “Fairest 
Lord  Jesus”  with  that  appropriate  line, 
“Fair  are  the  meadows,  fairer  still  the 
woodlands,  robed  in  the  blooming  garb 
of  spring.” 

The  main  address  was  “God  of  the 
Sod”  by  the  gifted  preacher,  Reverend 
Dutton  Peterson.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you 
all  of  the  inspiring  things  he  said.  He 
spoke  of  the  long  years  required  to 
form  soil  and  said  that  since  only  God 
can  make  the  soil,  it  is  truly  holy 
eai’th.  He  told  the  legend  of  the  Indian 
mother  who,  when  her  tribesmen  were 
turning  over  a  portion  of  their  lands 
to  the  white  man,  gathered  some  dirt 
in  her  leathern  skirt  and  placed  it  at 
the  feet  of  a  white  mother,  saying, 
“This  earth  is  our  mother;  take  good 
care  of  it.” 

Mr.  Peterson  especially  deplored 
farmers  belittling  their  occupation.  He 
showed  the  importance  of  small  com¬ 
munities  and  declared  that  only  the 
small  communities  can  produce  what 
America  and  the  world  need  today,  that 
without  them  our  government  would 
perish. 

There  was  much  more,  but  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  was  the  resulting  wave 
of  pride  that  swept  over  that  congre¬ 
gation  of  country  people.  Tired  old 
shoulders  straightened,  young  people 
listened  eagerly.  We  forgot  the  dis¬ 
couragement  of  the  late  spring,  the 
summer’s  work  ahead,  the  uncertainty 
of  the  harvest.  We  felt  a  nearness  to 
God,  a  new  joy  in  our  calling;  that  the 
place  whereon  we  stand  is  holy  ground 
and  that  we  are  indeed  partners  with 
God. 

—  A.A _ 

SUMMER  FASHION  ROOK 


Choose  your  clothes  from  its  wonder¬ 
ful  line-up  of  simplified  pattern  de¬ 
signs.  .  .  up  to  the  minute  in  style,  al¬ 
ways  easy  to  sew! 

The  right  clothes  for  town. 

Dozens  and  dozens  oi  ways  to  make 
pretty  wash  frocks. 

Sun  fashions  galore  for  the  perfect 
vacation  and  weekends. 


Date  and  dance  frocks. 

Home  frocks,  lingerie,  aprons! 
Vacation  specials  for  girls. 

Sun  togs  for  little  folks. 

In  short,  a  36-page  book  presenting 
a  well-rounded  collection  for  every  age 
and  occasion,  over  150  practical  pat¬ 
tern  designs.  Send  now  for  your  copy. 
Price  15  cents.  Address  Pattern  Dept. 
American  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry 
St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

—  A.A.  — 

ROSES  IN  YOUR  GARDEN 

When  you  consider  buying  roses,  cer¬ 
tain  factors  enter  into  the  picture. 
Cold  resistance,  disease  resistance, 
vigor  and  general  stamina  afe  the 
points  upon  which  the  All-America  rose 
selections  have  been  made.  However, 
this  does  not  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  normal  protection  of  roses  in  cold 
climates. 

Nineteen  such  roses  have  been  chosen 
in  the  All-America  tests  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  over  many 
growing  seasons.  The  experts  of  the 
rose  world  have  been  their  judges. 
Those  chosen  by  the  judges  and  now 
flourishing  in  many  gardens  are: 

1940 —  The  Chief,  flame-colored  hy¬ 
brid  tea;  Flash,  brilliant  orange-scarlet 
climber;  World’s  Fair,  scarlet  flori- 
bunda;  Dickson’s  Red,  hybrid  tea;  Apri¬ 
cot  Queen,  hybrid  tea;  California,  ruddy 
orange  hybrid  tea. 

1941 —  Charlotte  Armstrong,  blood- 
red  in  the  bud,  opening  to  spectrum  red 
in  cool  weather  and  to  cerise  in  hot 
weather. 

1942 —  Heart’s  Desire,  deep  red,  very 
fragrant. 

1  943  — Mary  Margaret  McBride,  coral 
pink  five-inch  flowers,  disease-resist¬ 
ant  plant;  Grand  Duchesse  Charlotte, 
rich  tapestry  red  hybrid  tea. 

1  944-’45 — Katherine  T.  Marchali, 
glowing  pink  hybrid  tea;  Lowell 
Thomas,  lemon-chrome  hybrid  tea: 
Mine.  Chiang  Kai-Shek,  pale  yellow 
hybrid  tea;  Mme.  Marie  Curie,  bright 
yellow  hybrid  tea;  Floradora,  vermilion- 
orange  floribunda;  Horace  McFarland, 
apricot  opening  to  buff-salmon  hybrid 
tea;  Mirandy,  deep  dark  red  with  black 
shadings,  hybrid  tea. 

1  946 — Peace,  vigorous  and  adaptable, 
yellow  buds,  white  blooms. 

1  94T — Rubaiyat,  great  vitality  and 
adaptability,  rose-red  bud  deepening  in 
color  as  it  opens. — G.  W.  H. 

—  A.A _ 

READER  SERVICE 
ROOKUETS 

Expecting  a  baby?  Looking  for  in¬ 
expensive  ways  to  fix  up  your  home? 
Want  to  be  more  popular?  Interested 
in  making  attractive  slip-covers  or 
handmade  rugs?  Seeking  a  new  job? 
Whatever  your  problems,  look  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  Reader  Service 
booklets. 

Eighteen  valuable  booklets  are  now 
on  our  list.  Brimming  over  with  help¬ 
ful  information,  they  are  available  at 
25  cents  each.  Order  from  the  list  be¬ 
low: 

13  Touch  Typewriting  Self-Taught 
15  Small  Homes — Planning,  Financing, 
Building 

27  How  to  Write  Letters  for  All  Occasion; 
29  Success  with  House  Plants  and  Flowers 
35  Making  Slip  Covers  Successfully 
37  How  to  Do  the  Latest  Dance  Steps 

45  The  New  Book  of  Everyday  Etiquette 

46  Change  Your  Weight  for  Beauty's 
Sake 

60  Games  for  Good  Parties 
65  Let  Me  Tell  Your  Fortune 
78  How  To  Raise  and  Train  Your  Dog 
81  Practical  Instructions  for  the  Home 
Nurse 

90  Beauty  and  Health  Through  Simple 
Exercises 

94  New  Ideas  for  Handmade  Rugs 

201  Guide  To  Jobs:  Where  and  How  To 
Get  Them 

202  Know  Your  Government 

203  Baby  Care 

204  How  To  Plan  Your  Wedding 

Send  twenty-five  cents  (coin)  for 
each  of  the  above  booklets.  Check 


those  you  wish  to  order  and  send  with 
money  to  American  Agriculturist 
Reader  Service,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Please  write  plainly  your  name  and 
address. 

—  A.A.  — 

GIVE  ’EM  ROOM 

Blankets  once  felted  by  improper 
cleaning  methods  can  not  be  restored 
to  their  original  condition.  Keeping  the 
wash  water  and  rinsing  waters  of  the 
same  temperature  is  important,  as  is 
hanging  them  out  on  a  warm  but  not 
hot  day. 

Never  lay  anything  on  top  of  stored 
blankets  as  this  crushes  the  nap  which, 
in  turn,  reduces  the  warmth  of  the 
blankets  next  winter. 

—  A.A.  — 

IIAD  1IREATII 

By  Dr.  W.  Schweisheimer 

Common  causes  of  bad  breath  are 
poor  teeth,  inflammation  of  the  gums, 
infected  tonsils  or  some  nasal  condi¬ 
tion.  Decaying  teeth  and  pyorrhea  (a 
pus-like  discharge  between  teeth  and 
gums)  should  be  looked  for.  Decaying 
teeth  offer  an  opportunity  for  the  lodg¬ 
ment  of  food  particles  which  get  spoil¬ 
ed.  Regular  visits  to  the  dentist  and 
careful  cleansing  of  the  teeth  are  help¬ 
ful. 

A  chronic  inflammation  of  the  sinus 
may  cause  offensive  breath  which  will 
disappear  after  successful  treatment  of 
the  condition.  The  same  is  true  for 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  tonsils. 
This  of  course  needs  medical  treatment. 

Bad  breath  may  also  be  connected 
with  an  acute  cold,  but  will  disappear 
as  soon  as  the  nasal  passages  are  open 
again.  Probably  the  main  causes  of 
offensive  breath  are  indigestion  and 
phronic  constipation.  They  also  pro¬ 
duce  a  coated  tongue,  which  in  turn 
may  increase  bad  breath.  Some  people 
feel  the  presence  of  bad  breath  when¬ 
ever  they  are  constipated.  Constipation 
is  a  poisoning  of  the  whole  system,  and 
successful  treatment  of  it  by  proper 
diet  or  another  method  often  means 
immediate  disappearance  of  offending 
breath. 

While  a  slight  degree  of  bad  breath 
can  be  covered  by  using  a  mouthwash 
or  flavored  chewing  gum,  these  are  of 
no  value  for  higher  degrees  of  the 
trouble.  In  such  cases  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  find  out  the  physical  cause 
and  start  proper  treatment.  In  other 
words,  consult  your  doctor  and  dentist. 
In  most  cases  the  trouble  can  be  cured 
successfully. 

—  A.A.  — 

KEEP  UP  FAT  SALVAGE 

The  fat  salvage  program,  in  its  first 
54  months  of  operation,  produced  450,- 
000  pounds  every  day.  Translated  into 
soap,  it  means  that  750,000  pounds  of 
soap  a  day  were  made  available  to  the 
American  public  through  fat  salvage. 
And  of  all  the  fat  collected,  75  per 
cent  of  it  came  from  homemakers. 


“People  wouldn’t 

7^  jsj  -UT  think,  of  reading  by 
candlelight  in  this 
*age  of  electricity... 

and  Millions  of  Women 
wouldn’t  think  of  Laundering 
without  Clorox! 
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’  you’ve  used  Clorox  your 
senses  say,  "There’s  a  wash  to 
be  proud  of."  You  see  how  snowy- 
white  Clorox  makes  white  cottons 
and  linens  (brightens  fast  colors); 
you  smell  their  clean  freshness; 
you  hear  their  beauty  praised! 
And,  laundry  is  sanitary!  Clorox 
is  extra-gentle  . . .  it's  free  from 
caustic  . . .  made  by  an  exclusive 
patented  process.  Also,  Clorox 
lessens  rubbing,  thus  conserving 
linens.  In  routine  household  cleans¬ 
ing  Clorox  disinfects,  deodorizes. 
Directions  on  the  label. 
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CLOROX 

FIRST  IN  QUALITY 

...IN  PERFORMANCE 

...IN  preference! 
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Let  BOON  Household  Cleaner 

save  you  time  and  work.  It 
wipes  away  dirt  and  grease 
from  washable  surfaces 
quickly,  easily.  It’s  safe  on 
paint,  hands.  Excellent  for 
autos,  too!  At  your  grocer's. 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CLOROX 


WOMEN!  TRY  THIS 

you're  NERVOUS 

On  ‘CERTAIN  DAYS’  of  Month! 

If  functional  monthly  disturbances 
cause  you  to  suffer  nervous  tension — 
at  such  times — this  great  medicine  is 
famous  to  relieve  such  symptoms. 

mu E.  PIN  MAM'S  COMPOUND 


Frank  E.  Bigelow,  Essex,  N.  Y. 


SyCANN.NG 

.  Kerr  "Self-Sealing 

C^e  o„  i— 

lid,  with  the  tnoqie  cushion 

require  no  rebbe,  reeipe.  qnd  tested 

Follow  the  wonderful 

timetables  offered  be  ow.  wonderfu» 

Buy  sparkling-dear  Ker, ^  Mason  l  of  women 

simpler,  quicker .'  24.page 

FREE  «— ««■  *— 

■  ^  name  and  address  to: 

i/cRR  GIASS  MFG-  COR  • 
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CONSERVATION:  rh.  J.  I.  CASE 
COMPANY,  Department  C-11,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wisconsin,  have  two  new 
booklets  on  soil  conservation  which 
they  will  be  glad  to  send  you.  They 
are  called  "Advanced  Farm  Prac¬ 
tices"  and  "Strips  and  Curves." 

"SULFA":  The  LEDERLE  LAB¬ 
ORATORIES  DIVISION  of  the 
American  Cyanamid  Company  of 
Pearl  River,  New  York,  reports  that 
SULMET  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
effective  sulfa  drug  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  bacterial  diseases  of  poul¬ 
try.  This  drug  will  be  marketed 
by  Lederle  for  veterinary  purposes 
exclusively. 

HEN  FEED:  "Their  Life  Is  In  Your 
Hands"  is  the  title  of  a  booklet 
about  raising  healthy  chicks.  You 
can  get  it  by  dropping  a  postcard 
to  the  PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY,  Dept. 
BC-175,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

FAST  MILKING:  Dairymen  have 
shown  much  interest  in  the  new 
fast  milking  technique  for  dairy 
cows.  You  will  find  an  excellent 
discussion  of  this  in  the  booklet 
entitled  ‘‘Rite-Way  Fast  Milking”, 
which  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Drop 
a  postcard  to  RITE-WAY  PROD¬ 
UCTS  COMPANY,  1241  Belmont 
Avenue,  Dept.  AA-13,  Chicago,  Ill 

HORNS:  "Pol"  is  the  name  of  a 
new  product  for  dehorning  calves 
offered  by  DR.  HESS  AND  CLARK. 
INC.,  of  Ashland,  Ohio.  This  Com¬ 
pany  has  a  handy  four-page  folder 
which  gives  exact  directions  for  its 
use.  Among  the  advantages  men- 
„  tioned  are  greater  effectiveness 
and  less  danger  of  injury  to  the 
eyes  or  face  of  the  calf. 

DDT-  a  new  leaflet  on  DDT  has 
been  issued  entitled  ‘‘DDT  Insecti¬ 
cides  for  the  Control  of  Pests  of 
Cattle  and  Poultry.”  This  circular 
contains  many  helpful  recommen¬ 
dations  for  use  of  DDT  insecticides 
by  dairymen  and  poultry  raisers.  It 
is  FREE.  Write  GEJGY  COMPANY, 
Inc.,  89  Barclay  St.,  New  York  8, 
N.  Y. 

GARDEN  PESTS:  The  job  of  con¬ 
trolling  garden  pests  is  much  sim¬ 
pler  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
"Pest  Control  Simplified"  is  the  title 
of  a  booklet  which  you  can  get  on 
request  from  the  UNITED  STATES 
RUBBER  COMPANY,  Naugatuck 
Chemical  Division,  Rockefeller  Cen¬ 
ter,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP:  The  AMERICAN  CORRIE- 
DALE  Ass’n.,  Laramie,  Wyoming, 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  an  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  which  they  call 
“You,  Too,  Will  Like  Corriedale 
Sheep.”  The  Association  reports 
that  the  booklet  has  proven  very 
popular  as  a  dependable  source  of 
information  about  the  breed. 

QUALITY  EGGS:  Available  from 
the  DU  PONT  COMPANY  at  Wil¬ 
mington  98,  Delaware,  is  a  four- 
page  folder  entitled  "Variations  in 
the  Apparent  Quality  of  Fresh 
Eggs."  The  folder  gives  in  color 
the  appearance  of  various  grades 
of  eggs  when  candled  and  likewise 
their  appearance  when  eggs  are 
broken.  Attention  to  egg  quality  is 
one  way  in  which  poultrymen  can 
increase  profits. 

BABY  CHICKS:  A  bulletin  that 

will  be  helpful  to  poultrymen  in  the 
annual  job  of  raising  chicks  is  call¬ 
ed  ‘‘Baby  Chicks  and  How  to  Feed 
Them.”  It  is  published  by  the  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE 
of  Ithaca,  New  York.  You  may  find 
a  copy  at  your  local  G.L.F.  store, 
if  not,  write  direct  to  the  address 
given  above. 


Can  the  Small  Farmer  Survive? 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 


pendent  on  labor,  will  still  be  doing 
business  at  the  old  stand. 

Were  it  not  for  the  labor  of  the  fam¬ 
ily — the  wife  and  the  boys  and  girls— 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers 
would  have  been  out  of  business  long 
ago.  Of  course,  I  don’t  believe  in  over¬ 
working  the  family,  and  I  do  believe 
that  the  income  should  justify  good 
wages  for  family  labor;  but  my  point 
is  that  the  help  of  the  wife  and  the 
boys  and  girls  is  oftentimes  a  lifesaver 
and  keeps  a  small  farmer  in  business 
when  maybe  the  big  fellow  has  been 
washed  out.  Moreover,  I  believe  in  the 
philosophy  of  hard  work.  I  think  that 
the  best  training  in  the  world  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  habits  of  responsibility 
that  farm  boys  and  girls  get  by  doing 
chores  regularly,  seven  days  in  the 
week  the  year  around. 

II  ow  Small  Operators 
Can  Compote 

More  and  more  the  scarcity  and  high 
cost  of  farm  labor  are  making  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  machinery,  run  by  gaso¬ 
line  or  electricity,  to  do  the  work,  but 
even  here  there  are  some  answers  to 
the  problem  for  the  small  farmer: 

1.  It  may  be  that  the  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  the  small  farmer 
will  get  the  biggest  field  jobs  of  the 
year  done  through  custom  work. 

2.  If  a  farmer  does  not  have  to  do 
his  own  haying  or  silo-filling,  one  man, 
perhaps  with  the  help  of  a  boy  or  girl 
and  with  the  right  barn  equipment, 
could  take  care  of  a  good-sized  dairy 
and  a  big  flock  of  hens. 

3.  We  are  learning  more  and  more 
about  grass  and  about  harvesting  it. 
It  may  be  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  more  and  more  small  farmers 
will  do  little  or  no  plowing.  If  most 
of  the  farm  is  seeded,  for  example,  to 
alfalfa  or  Ladino,  and  these  legumes  are 
all  put  into  the  silo  by  custom  work, 
then  the  farmer  would  have  little  left 
to  do  except  to  take  care  of  a  size¬ 
able  dairy. 

4.  1  am  sure  there  is  going  to  be 
more  cooperative  use  of  farm  machin¬ 
ery  whereby  three  or  four  or  more 
farmers  will  use  machines  together. 
Of  course  there  is  a  problem  here 
when  all  want  to  get  the  work  done  at 
the  same  time,  but  it  is  not  so  much 


of  a  problem  as  owning  a  machine 
costing  upwards  of  a  thousand  dollars 
which  you  use  maybe  only  one  week 
in  the  year. 

5.  Another  way  in  which  the  small 
farmer  can  compete  with  the  large  one 
is  by  producing  a  better  quality  prod¬ 
uct.  On  the  farm  where  I  was  born, 
my  father  often  had  as  many  as  thirty 
cows.  1  know  now  that  they  were  very 
poor  ones,  that  the  average  production 
was  low.  He  was  just  about  as  good  as 
any  other  dairyman  of  his  time,  for 
nearly  all  of  the  cows  of  those  days 
were  poor,  but  the  point  is  that  fifteen 
good  cows  are  far  better  than  thirty 
poor  ones.  Therefore,  you  can’t  say 
that  a  farmer  is  a  large  or  a  small 
farmer  according  to  the  size  of  his 
dairy.  The  twenty-cow  man  may  be  a 
much  larger  farmer  than  the  thirty- 
cow  man. 

Consumers  are  now  in  the  saddle, 
and  always  will  be,  because  they  so 
far  outnumber  farmers,  and  consum¬ 
ers  are  demanding  better  quality  foods 
today  than  ever  before.  The  small 
farmer  has  just  as  good  an  opportunity 
— maybe  a  better  one— to  produce  high 
quality  stuff  as  the  larger  operator. 
The  larger  man  may  have  to  watch 
so  much  hired  help  and  so  many  de¬ 
tails  that  some  of  his  conditions  get 
beyond  his  control. 

Unless,  however,  the  small  operator 
is  willing  to  make  a  study  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  same  way  that  the  large 
fellow  does;  unless  he  will  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  the  helps  that  he  can 
get  from  the  colleges,  the  experiment 
stations,  and  from  his  farm  paper;  un¬ 
less  he  is  willing  to  go  to  meetings  to 
find  out  what  the  other  fellow  is  do¬ 
ing,  and  to  work  with  the  other  fellow 
in  cooperative  organizations,  then  he 
will  not  be  able  to  stay  in  the  game. 

6.  There  are  several  ways  in  which 
the  small  farmer  can  increase  his  in¬ 
come  without  greatly  stepping  up  his 
costs  or  his  labor  problem.  For  example, 
a  roadside  stand  offers  possibilities  to 
small  operators  as  well  as  to  the  large 
ones  for  marketing  farm  products 
from  their  own  and  their  neighbors’ 
farms.  Personally,  I  have  always  been 
interested  in  growing  berries.  If  I 
were  starting  again,  I  am  sure  that  I 
could  make  an  income  out  of  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  different  berries,  but  I 


would  want  to  be  sure  of  my  market, 
possibly  getting  some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  too,  be¬ 
fore  I  started.  The  only  real  labor 
problem  with  berries  is  at  harvest 
time,  when  it  is  fairly  easy  to  get  out¬ 
side  help  to  pick  them. 

Another  way  in  which  hundreds  of 
small  farmers  are  increasing  their  in¬ 
come  is  by  working  for  a  neighbor  or 
in  a  nearby  industry. 

7.  In  my  opinion  the  best  single  solu¬ 
tion  for  the  small  farm  operator  is  to 
make  the  farm  more  self-sufficient.  I 
am  as  sure  as  I  am  that  night  follows 
day  that  we  have  swung  too  far  in 
our  agricultural  economy  in  our  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  markets.  I  know 
that  every  farmer  must  have  some 
cash  income — more  today  than  ever 
before — but  I  know  also  that  one  way 
to  save  cash  and  greatly  improve  the 
living  and  increase  the  happiness  of 
the  farm  family  is  to  produce  and  pre¬ 
serve  more  of  the  family  food. 

”Eat  At  the  Fi rsi  Table” 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
quick  freezing  boxes  Will  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  necessary  in  every  farm  home 
as  a  refrigerator  now  is.  We  have  one 
in  our  home  and  it  has  done  more  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  to  add  to  good  liv¬ 
ing  for  us  than  any  other  equipment 
we  have  ever  had,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  automobile.  We  have 
had  a  constant  succession  of  frozen 
meats  (infinitely  better  than  could  be 
bought  from  the  market) ,  a  complete 
line  of  berries  grown  on  our  own 
place,  frozen  peaches  (not  home¬ 
grown,  but  tasting  better  when  they 
came  from  the  freezer  than  they  did 
fresh),  and  many  different  kinds  of 
vegetables,  including  sweet  corn,  which 
are  just  about  as  good  as  they  were 
ten  minutes  after  they  were  harvested. 
Because  we  grow  most  of  this  stuff, 
it  cost  us  wholesale  and  not  retail 
prices,  and  thus  we  reversed  the  us¬ 
ual  farmer  custom  of  selling  at  whole¬ 
sale  and  buying  back  at  retail  prices. 

The  whole  process  of  making  a  farm 
self-sufficient  not  only  adds  to  the 
health  of  the  farm  family  and  the  joy 
of  living,  but — I  say  it  again — is  a  big 
factor  in  keeping  the  small  farmer  and 
his  family  operating  at  the  old  stand. 

—  a. a.  — 

Healthy  cows  with  healthy  udders, 
cleanliness,  and  quick  cooling  are  all 
necessary  for  the  production  of  high¬ 
-quality  milk. 


THE  "OLD  TIMERS"  TABLE  at  the  recent  30th  Anniversary 
Dinner  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  held  at  Hotel  Charles, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Starting  at  the  extreme  left  and 
going  around  the  table  the  "Old  Timers"  are:  Wm.  C,  Patter¬ 
son,  S-T-,  Freehold  NFLA  of  Freehold,  N,  J,;  H.  W-  Nelson,  Jr., 
S-T„  Dutchess  Cty,  NFLA  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  Charles  R. 
Alberti,  5-T„  Berkshire  NFLA  of  Pittsfield,  Mass,;  E,  5.  Ham, 
Appraiser,  Millbrook,  N.  Y,;  E.  D,  Strait,  Assoc.  Reviewing 
Appraiser,  Springfield,  Mass.;  A.  C.  Sheldon,  Pres.,  Hartford 


NFLA  of  Hartford,  Conn.;  Geo.  W.  Porter,  Pres.,  First  NFLA  of 
Springfield,  Mass.;  H.  W.  Steele,  S-T.,  Greene  County  NFLA 
of  Catskill,  N.  Y.;  Benjamin  Kanter,  Dir.,  Hartford  NFLA  of 
Hartford,  Conn.;  Harry  M.  Parker,  Appraiser,  Herkimer,  New 
York;  Wm.  A.  Heath,  S-T„  Rhode  Island  NFLA  of  Providence, 
R,  i,;  A.  W,  Sweeton,  Jr,,  Chief  Reviewing  Appraiser,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.;  Arthur  L.  Miller,  Vice  Pres,,  The  NFLA  of 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt.;  Warren  L.  Ide,  S-T.,  Bristol  County  NFLA 

of  Taunton,  Mass. 
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DRILL  PRESS 

Here  is  a  drawing  of  a  drill  press 
I’ve  just  made  from  iy2  inch  iron  pipe 
for  standard  and  the  spindle  from  a 
washing  machine  wringer.  I  also  used 


2  T’s  from  water  pipes  to  slide  the 
table  up  and  down  and  to  hold  the 
drill  on  shaft.  I  had  to  buy  the  chuck 
to  hold  the  drill. — Murray  Davis,  East 
Burke,  Vermont. 

—  a.a.  — 

SAVES  STEPS  IN  KITCHEN 

Here  is  one  for  the  ladies!  I  took  an 
old  commode  and  painted  it  inside  and 
out,  had  some  slats  put  on  the  bottom 
to  raise  it  to  stove  height,  then  mount¬ 
ed  it  on  large  swivel  casters.  I  had  a 
small  shelf  built  on  the  back  where  the 
old  back  holding  the  towel  rack  was 
taken  off.  This  increased  the  working 
space  of  the  top. 

Originally,  I  used  this  to  move  pres¬ 
sure  cookers  from  the  stove  to  the 
sink  but  now  I  use  it  as  a  serving 
table,  as  a  general  utility  table,  and 
especially  as  an  extra  table  near  the 
stove  when  cooking  or  canning. 

This  is  an  original  Mea  as  far  as  I 
know  and  has  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
useful  article.  The  drawer  is  handy  for 
storing  spoons,  ladles,  lifting  tongs, 
etc.,  and  underneath  I  store  my  tin 
can  sealer  and  small  pressure  cooker. 
— Mrs.  Herbert  Hobbs,  Turner,  Maine. 

- A.A.  - 

RECORDS 

<\ 

At  the  barn,  in  the  milk  house,  I 
have  a  calendar  pad  on  which  I  enter 
the  day’s  doings.  I  find  it  very  handy 
to  refer  to  or  to  mark  on  a  page  a  few 
days  ahead  something  I  wish  to  do. 
Also,  when  going  away,  I  will  plan  out 
work  to  be  done  by  the  men  so  they 
can  refer  to  it.  I  think,  however,  its 
greatest  value  to  me  are  the  regular 
every  day  entries. 

As  you  see,  I  use  it  for  many  things. 


I  keep  a  record  of  manure  to  each  field 
and  whether  fertilizer  is  added.  In 
summertime  or  seeding-time,  I  keep  a 
record  of  lime,  fertilizer,  grass  seed, 
grain  seed  (also  kind)  applied  to  each 
field,  which  I  have  numbered  and  a 
chart  of  same.  Then  when  hay  starts 
coming  in  I  keep  a  record  of  loads  each 
day  or  bales,  if  baled;  then  I  can  fig¬ 
ure  the  total  amount  to  see  if  I  have 
more  stock  than  I  can  feed. 

It  gives  me  a  double  check  on  breed¬ 
ing,  as  I  may  forget  to  put  a  date  down 
at  once  on  my  tacked-up  breeding 
sheet,  but  when  the  day’s  work  is  gone 
over,  before  I  go  to  the  house,  it  is 
checked  up. 

There  are  many  more  little  things  I 
put  on  that  are  helpful.  It’s  handy  use 
is  unlimited  if  the  pad  is  large. — F.  E. 
Maclntire,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

—  a.a.  — 

CULTIVATOR 

i 

Here’s  how  I  made  a  garden  hand 
cultivator  from  a  baby  carriage.  First, 
I  took  it  apart,  straightened  the 
handles  and  fastened  them  to  one  of 


the  wheels.  The  sketch  will  show  how 
I  put  it  together.  The  teeth  are  about 
6  inches  long  except  the  one  in  the 
center  of  the  rear  which  is  about  8 
inches.  They  were  bent  to  proper  shape 
and  the  cultivator  put  together  by 
stove  bolts. — Vernon  Skiff,  Moriah, 
N.  Y. 

—  A.A.  — 

STONE  BOAT 

I  couldn’t  buy  iron  for  the  front 
part  of  a  stone  boat,  so  I  made  one 
from  a  section  of  an  old  spring-tooth 
drag.  I  built  the  stone  boat  the  same 
width  as  the  drag  frame  and  used  4 


lag  screws  on  each  side  to  attach  the 
frame  to  it.  I  used  U-bolts  to  secure 
planks  shaped  to  fit  the  front  as 
shown  in  the  sketch. — Harry  R.  Welk¬ 
er,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  Rushes  them  to 
Market  BY  THE  NEWEST  METHODS 


Nothing  counts  like  speed  and  care  in  handling  produce  to 
consumers. 


So  the  Pennsylvania  runs  special  trains  for  perishables.  Rushes 
them  to  market  in  hours  instead  of  days. 


In  modern  refrigerators  on  wheels,  too  .  .  .  that  can  be  pre-cooled 
before  loading  and  with  the  latest  type  of  insulation  and  tem¬ 
perature  controls  to  preserve  freshness  all  the  way. 


Right  to  the  platforms  of  huge  produce  terminals  go  Pennsylvania 
trains.  Here  again  skilled  and  careful  handling  as  cars  are 
unloaded,  distributed  .  .  .  crate  after  crate  .  .  .  bag  after  bag,  as 
fast  as  they  arrive. 

What  do  all  these  things  mean  to  the  grower?  Less  time  to 
market,  less  spoilage.  Better  prices! 

He  can  choose  his  markets  too  .  .  .  even  re-route  cars  while  they 
are  moving  to  wherever  they’ll  bring  him  most. 

All  this  speedier,  better  handling  at  lbw  cost .  .  .  the  Pennsylvania 
receives  on  the  average  about  a  penny  for  carrying  a  ton  1  mile. 


Reaches  the  farmer’s  greatest  markets.  The  Pennsylvania 
serves  8  of  the  10  largest  cities,  more  than  a  half  of 
the  country’s  population  !  Plus  the  biggest  ports  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard ! 


Our  Agricultural  and  Livestock  Traffic  Department,  Richmond,  Indiana,  will  he 
glad  to  furnish  information  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad  markets  and  services. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 
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By  A.  JAMES  HALL 


A  survey  of  farmers'  opinions  conducted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Foundation  to  keep  consumers  and 
State  and  Federal  Legislators  informed  of  farmers’  problems  and  their  sug¬ 


gested  solutions. 

4  rilicize  Government 

This  week  brought  to  my  ears  more 
criticism  of  government  in  agriculture 
than  I’ve  experienced  before. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  I  got  south 
of  the  fruit  country  in  Orleans  County, 
N.  Y.  Perhaps  it  was  because  most  of 
my  calls  were  on  men  with  compara¬ 
tively  small  farms  producing  wheat, 
other  grains,  beans,  cannery  peas  and 
some  cabbage  and  tomatoes.  Perhaps 
it  was  due  to  the  rain  which  started 
in  again  after  only  two  drying  days! 

Whatever  it  was,  most  of  the  men 
I  called  on  •  felt  that  they’ve  had  all 
they  want  of  government  controls, 
support  prices,  subsidies,  etc.  A  few 
were  quite  bitter  in  their  criticisms 
but  most  seemed  to  feel  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  services  were  fine  for  creating 
a  lot  of  jobs  when  they  were  needed, 
and  that  through  demonstrated  con¬ 
servation  practices  a  fine  educational 
job  was  done. 

However,  they  now  feel  that  the  time 
has  come  when  much  is  being  wasted 
in  programs  in  which  the  farmers  do 
not  need  the  financial  assistance.  They 
say  it  costs  them  more  in  the  long  run. 

“All  we  want  now  is  a  chance  to 
help  ourselves,”  one  young  farmer 
told  me.  Another  added  that  all  the 
government  controls  can’t  fool  old 
Mother  Earth  and  emphasized  his  point 
by  pointing  out  the  milk  house  window 
to  a  steady  downpour.  “Mother  Na¬ 
ture  with  this  rainy  spring  has  done 
more  to  control  production  than  the 
government  with  all  its  agencies  and 
employees  could  do  in  20  years!  We 
may  have  our  good  years  and  our  bad 
ones,  but  supply  and  demand — plus  co¬ 
operation  between  farmers,  and  be¬ 
tween  farmers  and  consumers — is  the 
only  answer  to  future  agricultural 
prosperity.” 

The  figures  on  Orleans  County  are 
not  compiled  yet,  but  earlier  this  year 
I  asked  Cortland  and  Tioga  County 
farmers  whether  they  thought  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  agriculture  could  best  be  in¬ 
sured  by:  1- — Continued  price  support 
with  controlled  production;  2— Price 
support  without  controlled  production; 
or  3— A  completely  free  market,  with¬ 
out  government  controls,  depending  on 
supply  and  demand  only. 


Here’s  the  way  they  answered : 


Cortland 

Tioga 

Free  market  . - . 

.  65.0% 

80% 

Support  &  Controls  ... 

....  30.0 

16 

Support  only . . 

.  2.5 

2 

Undecided  . 

.  2.5 

100.0% 

2 

1 00% 

Some  Want  Controls 

Those  who  want  support  prices  and 
controls  don’t  say  that  just  to  extract 
more  dollars  from  taxpayers.  One 
Orleans  man  who  was  a  member  of  a 
government  agricultural  agency  during 
the  depressing  ’30’s,  gave  me  three  rea¬ 
sons  why  he  thought  government  regu¬ 
lations  should  be  continued: 

1.  “There  is  a  greater  possibility  of 
war  than  most  of  us  realize.”  2.  “Men 
who  bought  high  priced  farms  during 
the  past  few  years  will  be  let  down 
hard  unless  the  government  gives  them 
a,  guarantee  of  at  least  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.”  3.  “Labor  is  so  well  organ¬ 


ized  that  farming  will  have  to  be  stab¬ 
ilized  in  order  to  compete.” 

Oilier  Complaints 

It  must  have  been  the  rain  because 
I  heard  lots  of  other  complaints,  too. 
One  man  complained  about  giving  $90 
a  month  to  war  veterans  to  ‘learn’ 
farming  when  they  were  veteran  farm¬ 
ers  long  before  they  went  in  service. 
He  claims  it  is  unfair  competition  when 
one  man  who  is  just  as  good  a  farmer 
as  another  gets  a  monthly  government 
subsidy  for  years.  His  complaint  was 
confined  to  agencies  not  investigating 
statements  made  by  applicants. 

Slate  Fair  Site 

A  little  better  than  58%  of  the  men 
called  on  last  week  had  read  the  article 
in  the  American  Agriculturist  about 
the  proposal  to  move  the  New  York 
State  Fair  to  a  bigger  location. 

Almost  everyone  believes  that  we 
should  have  a  State  Fair  every  year 
even  though  less  than  one  out  of  ten 
Orleans  men  has  attended  the  State 
Fair  at  Syracuse  since  becoming  a 
farm  owner!  They  claim  that  farm 
work  won’t  allow  them  to  be  away  at 
that  time  of  year. 

In  Orleans  County  my  queries  up  to 
now  reveal  that  21%  believe  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  expand  the  Fair  on 
a  new,  larger  site;  75%  say  keep  it 
where  it  is;  and  4%  say  they  don’t 
know  which  would  be  best  for  agri¬ 
culture. 

Those  in  favor  of  a  large  exposition  . 
combining  agriculture  and  industry 
thought  it  a  progressive  move  that 
would  do  much  to  bring  city  and  farm 
closer  together.  Those  opposed  were 
that  way  mostly  because  of  the  cost 
involved.  Some  said  we  are  far  enough 
in  debt  now.  Others  said  that  we  might 
better  spend  10  or  20  million  dollars 
on  improving  our  rural  schools.  One 


man  termed  it  another  move  to  create 
jobs  and  called  the  idea,  “Nuts!”  What 
do  you  think? 

Machinery  Less  of  a 

Problem 

Machinery  scarcity  seems  less  of  a 
problem  than  earlier  in  the  year.  I 
still  meet  men  looking  for  tractors, 
balers,  hay  loaders,  baling  wire,  twine, 
etc.,  but  few  in  Orleans  are  listing  ma¬ 
chinery  as  a  big  problem.  More  and 
more  men  tell  me  that  they  can  get 
“most  any  machine  I  want  if  I  have 
the  money.”  I  notice,  too,  that  there 
is  less  kicking  about  the  high  cost  of 
farm  machines  than  about  other  com¬ 
modities. 


A  Haiuly  Garden 

AGREE  with  the  woman  who  wants 
her  garden  right  at  the  back  door.  Did 
you  ever  consider  the  time  a  woman 
wastes  wandering  away  back  on  the 
hill  somewhere  for  garden  truck  that 
is,  like  as  not,  neglected  because  she 
can’t  keep  an  eye  on  it  and  make  hub¬ 
by  or  junior  take  time  to  work  it 
right?  Machine  cultivation  4s  all  right, 
but  a  good  garden  needs  hand  weeding, 
too.  Also,  nothing  is  more  discourag¬ 
ing  than  to  get  all  the  stones  off  a 
garden  plot,  and  then  have  it  taken 
for  grass  and  have  to  start  all  over 
again  on  another  stone  patch. 

Our  garden  has  been  in  the  same 
place  now  for  four  years  and  has  had 
the  equivalent  of  twenty  tons  to  the 
acre  of  manure  mixed  with  lime  and 
“super”  each  year.  We  do  have  weeds, 
to  be  sure,  but  such  vegetables — sweet, 
tender — in  short,  tops!  I’m  all  for  a 
permanent  spot  near  the  house  and 
heavy  application  o  f  manure.  If 
handled  right,  the  vegetables  get  ahead 
of  the  weeds,  and  I’ll  swear  even  crowd 
the  weeds  out  in  some  cases. — Eunice 
A.  Banks,  Jewett,  N.  Y. 

❖  * 

Bottled  Milk  In  1880 

N  YOUR  issue  of  April  19,  page  21, 
you  state  that  the  milk  bottle  was 
invented  in  1884  by  Dr.  Harvey  D. 
Thatcher  of  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

In  1880  my  father,  Benjamin  C. 
Sears,  with  my  two  uncles,  established 
under  the  firm  name  of  Sears  and  How¬ 
ell  a  retail  milk  business  in  New  York 
City,  using  the  trade  name  “Blooming 


Of  course,  it’s  still  a  problem.  It 
rated  second  most  important  among 
Cortland  and  Tioga  men — with  greater 
interest  being  shown  only  in  price 
trends.  The  following  table  shows  how 
men  there  listed  their  interest  in  out¬ 
standing  farm  problems : 


Cortland 

Tioga 

Farm  price  trends . 

26.6% 

29.1% 

Machin'y  scarcity . 

21.9 

17.7 

Farm  labor  . . 

14.4 

15.1 

Gov't,  planning  - 

10.9 

6.2 

Product'n  methods  .... 

7.2 

7.6 

Marketing  . 

6.0 

5.6 

Agri.  legislation  . 

5.8 

14.4 

Inflation  . . 

4.1 

2.4 

Foreign  farm  trade... 

3.1 

1.2 

Grove  Ayrshire  Dairy.”  They  made 
their  first  shipment  of  milk  in  glass 
bottles  (quarts)  iFebruary  1,  1880.  The 
business  in  the  city  was  continued  until 
1906,  when  it  was  sold.  The  milk  was 
bottled  years  after  the  sale  for  other 
dealers.  During  one  February  we  aver¬ 
aged  a  little  over  1,000  bottles  a  day — 
all  produced  on  our  farm. 

I  think  this  farm  would  qualify  for  a 
Century  Farm.  The  nucleus  where  the 
residence  and  main  buildings  stand  was 
purchased  by  my  great-great-grand- 
father  in  1798.  My  great-grandmother 
inherited  it  from  him,  and  operated  it 
until  my  father  came  here  to  live  after 
his  graduation  from  college  in  1857. 
My  son,  who  is  the  sixth  generation, 
is  associated  with  me  in  managing  the 
farm. 

My  father  added  to  the  original  40 
acres  by  purchasing  adjoining  farms 
until  he  owned  about  400  acres.  I  took 
over  the  farm  by  purchase  from  my 
father  a  few  years  before  his  death. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  your 
paper  and  read  it  thoroughly. — Marcus 
C.  Sears,  Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Prolific 

ERE  IS  something  quite  out  of  the 
ordinary  and  I  hope  you  will  pass 
it  along  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers. 

H.  L.  Merrick,  Canton,  Pennsylvania, 
Route  1,  has  six  grade  Holstein  cows, 
and  in  1946  one  of  the  cows  had  twin 
heifer  calves;  in  1947  there  were  four- 
pairs  of  twin  calves — ten  calves  alto¬ 
gether — and  seven  were  heifers. 

Hite  Merrick  was  seventy-six  years 
young  on  April  14,  1947,  takes  care  of 
his  cows,  and  does  most  of  his  work. — 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Wilcox,  Canton,  Pa. 

i\i  -i;  sfc 

”His  Paper” 

ON  THE  editorial  page  of  the  May 
3  issue,  under  the  heading  “Over 
Half  A  Million  Readers,”  I  read  that  you 
are  “conducting  a  survey  to  find  out 
what  readers  like  and  don’t  like  in  your 
paper,”  the  good  old  A.  A. 

“MY  paper”  suits  me  100%.  The 
first  page  of  every  issue  is  digested, 
when  received,  then  the  editorial  page, 
the  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide,  the  Song  of 
the  Lazy  Farmer,  then  back  to  the 
front  page  and  through  to  the  back 
cover — reading  everything,  advertise¬ 
ments  and  all,  without  a  dull  moment. 
I  am  not  enough  of  a  newspaperman 
even  to  suggest  a  change  anywhere  in 
its  make-up.  EVERY  ISSUE  SUITS 
ME.  I  read  and  re-read  several  times 
and  then  can  remember  but  a  fraction 
of  all  the  real  “down  to  earth”  con¬ 
tents.  Whether  one  be  a  farmer,  bank 
president,  railroad  magnate,  statesman, 
or  President  of  these  United  States — 
the  American  Agriculturist  should  be 
found  on  the  home  reading  table.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  the  high  quality  of 
your  publication. — Ira  E.  Fitzgerald, 
Warwick,  N '.  Y. 


SCHOHARIE  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  the  first  county  in  the  state  to  build  from  the  foundation 
up,  dedicated  its  agricultural  and  homemaking  headquarters  pictured  above  at  an 
informal  open  house  on  April  26.  Visitors  from  all  over  the  state  were  present  for 
the  program  which  included  a  broadcast  by  Robert  Child,  farm  program  director 
for  WGY. 

The  28-r©©m  building  which  is  a  center  for  county  agricultural  and  hememekiug 
activities  houses  the  offices  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  Home  Bureau,  4-H  and  their  agents. 
Agricultural  Conservation  Association,  Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  District.  Construction  which  is  being  financed  entirely  from  county  con¬ 
tributions  cost  $26,000. 


Other  .  0.0  0.7 
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ORDER  YOUR 

HARDER  SILO  Now! 


Make  your  farm  show  bigger  profits  with 
O  more  practical  and  efficient  built-to-last 
HARDER  SILO.  Thousands  of  satisfied  own¬ 
ers  will  testify  to  Harder’s  superiority. 
HARDER  SILOS  have  many  special  exclusive 
features  that  make  them  stronger,  more  air¬ 
tight.  Patented  continuous  door 
front  permits  removal  of  silage 
from  any  level. 

Write  or  phone  for  complete 
information  about  Harder  — 
the  Silo  that  has  proved 
itself  for  more  than  50 
years  as  the  best  to 
own,  the  easiest  to  use 
and  the  biggest  money 
saver — and  maker  — 
for  the  dairy  farmer. 
Specify  size  desired. 


THE  MULTI-PURPOSE  PEST  DESTROYER 


'it  Kills  WOODCHUCKS 

FOR  AS  LITTLE  AS  2';<  A  HOLE 


l-lb . 7  St 

5-lbs.  .  .  .  S3. 00 
25-lbs.  .  $10.00 
100-lbs..  $25.00 


"Simple  To  Use  —  Apply  With  Spoon 

A  Fast-Acting  Gas-Producing 
Powder — Not  A  Bait — One  Whiff 
Is  Enough  —  It's  The  Gas  That  Kills 
'Em  —  Also  Kills  Rots,  Mice,  Ants 
And  Many  Other  Pests 
Instruction  Leaflet  In  Every  Can 
Gives  More  Than  50  Uses 


AsL  for  Cyanogen  crt  Drug,  Hardware,  Seed  and  Feed  Stores 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

32-L  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


And  I  Can  Retire  In 
Only  7  More  Years 

Thousands  of  our  policy  holders  have 
the  wonderful  feeling  of  knowing  that 
in  a  few  more  short  years  they  can,  if 
they  wish,  retire  from  active  work. 

If  you  would  like  to  retire  at  middle 
age,  with  freedom  and  funds  for  travel¬ 
ing  or  for  enjoying  a  leisurely  life  in 
that  little  home  in  the  hills,  you  must 
plan  in  advance — and  it’s  never  too 
early  to  start.  Your  retirement  plan 
can  also  include  protection  for  your 
wife  and  family  through  the  inter¬ 
vening  years. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  details. 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

FT9ni2ed  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y.  Asset8 

‘  $16,958,317 

. COUPON . . . 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
SYRACUSE  1,  N.Y.  A.7 

Gentlemen: 

lam  interested  in  your  Retirement  Plans. 
Please  send  me  complete  information. 


NAME _ 

Street— 


•age 


- -ST  ATE... 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


A  COLLECTION  SERVICE 

“Recently  an  agent  called  and  sold  me 
a  ‘collection  service’  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  letters  to  be  sent  out  to  debtors. 
We  paid  $60  for  the  service  and  there  was 
a  guarantee  the  money  would  be  refunded 
if  they  didn’t  result  in  the  collection  of 
$300.  That  was  over  a  month  ago  and  the 
so-called  collection  system  has  not  arrived 
in  spite  of  the  fact  we  have  written  two 
letters.” 

This  is  the  first  letter  of  this  sort 
which  we  have  received  since  before 
the  war.  It  is  the  revival  of  an  old 
scheme  which  we  do  not  recommend, 
but  which  is  absolutely  legal.  In  other 
words,  if  you  want  to  pay  $60  or  any 
other  sum  for  this  sort  of  service,  no 
one  can  stop  you.  You  are,  of  course, 
entitled  to  get  what  you  paid  for,  and 
we  will  do  our  best  to  see  that  you  do. 

—  a.a.  — 

DO  YOU  HAVE  A  CLAIM? 

Any  New  York  State  reader  who 
sold  produce  to  the  New  York  Frozen 
Foods  Corporation  of  Brockport,  New 
York,  during  the  year  ending  April  30 
and  who  has  not  received  pay  for  his 
produce  should  put  in  a  claim  at  once. 
Claims  should  be  sworn  to  before  a 
Notary  Public  and  should  be  sent,  to¬ 
gether  with  any  available  substantiat¬ 
ing  evidence,  to  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  Albany,  New  York,  not  later  than 
June  30. 

This  company  was  required  to  put 
up  a  $10,000  bond  to  insure  payment  to 
producers  and  the  bond  will  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  If  the  claims  total  a  sum 
greater  than  the  bond,  they  will  be  paid 
on  a  pro-rata  basis.  The  bond  does  not 
cover  producers  in  other  states. 

—  a.a.  — 

A  ”TALL  STORY” 

“About  a  week  ago,  a  young  man  called 
at  my  home.  He  said  he  was  an  ex-G.  I. 
who  was  attending  St.  Lawrence  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Canton.  He  said  also  that  eight 
boys  had  been  selected  from  the  school 
by  the  American  Legion,  and  had  been 
given  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  days  in 
order  to  get  subscriptions  for  magazines. 
We  gave  him  an  order  which  amounted 
to  $11.00  but  the  stories  he  told  to  some 
of  our  neighbors  did  not  check  with  what 
he  told  us.  I  wrote  the  University  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  reply  that  no  one  of  the  name 
he  gave  had  ever  been  registered  at  the 
University.” 

Judging  from  many  letters  our  sub¬ 
scribers  have  written  us,  every  young 
fellow  who  calls  claims  to  be  an  ex- 
G.  I.  If  he  is  lame  or  crippled,  that  is 
so  much  the  better.  “Sympathy  ap¬ 
peal”  in  selling  anything  is  not  a  good 
reason  for  buying.  Incidentally,  col¬ 
leges  do  not  release  students  from 
classes  to  travel  around  the  country. 

—  a.a.  — 

One  of  our  subscribers  is  very  anxi¬ 
ous  to  contact  Clinton  Cornwall  be¬ 
cause  of  sickness  in  his  family.  Mr. 
Cornwall  is  believed  to  be  on  a  farm 
in  New  York  State,  and  if  anyone 
knows  his  present  address,  we  would 
greatly  appreciate  the  information. 


i  ARE  YOU  INTERESTED 

in  sales  work  among  farm  families 
in  Northern  Pennsylvania?  I  have 
an  opening  for  a  man  desiring  work 
which  is  pleasant,  permanent  and 
gives  opportunity  for  earning  an 
excellent  income.  High  School  edu¬ 
cation  desired,  but  sales  experience 
unnecessary  as  field  training  and 
constant  help  will  be  given  by  our 
district  manager.  Write: 

G.  C.  BARTLETT 
American  Agriculturist 
413  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


THE  IMPROVED 

efglNHOKST 

FARM. HOME 


FREEZER 


In  the  early  “30’s”  Steinhorst  foresaw  the  advantages  in  frozen  food  .  .  . 
and  today  they  stand  as  the  pioneers  in  the  Farm-Home  Freezer  industry. 
Through  years  of  constant  research  and  improvement,  Steinhorst  has 
developed  the  finest  Farm-Home  Freezer  available. 


This  is  it!  The  economical,  dependable  custodian  of  garden-fresh  vege- 
tables  and  fruits,  and  flavorful  meats!  For  only  a  few  cents  a  day,  it 
captures  the  goodness  of  fresh  foods.  .  .  seals  it  in.  .  .  preserves  it  till 
you  want  it. 

★ 

AIK- BLAST  FREEZING 

The  most  efficient  commercial  method  of 
food  freezing  is  brought  to  the  home  by 
Steinhorst. 

TODAY— AS  ALWAYS— YOU  GET  BETTER  VALUE  IN  A  STEINHORST 

The  improved  Steinhorst  Farm-Home  Freezer  is  a  better  product  today 
than  ever  before!  Design  is  better,  materials  are  better,  construction  is 
better.  Yet  prices  have  not  gone  up!  In  fact,  because  of  increased  produc¬ 
tion,  Steinhorst  prices  are  no  higher  today  than  they  were  when  prices 
were  controlled  by  O.  P.  A.  Investigate.  .  .  compare.  .  .  see  the  Steinhorst 
dealer  now  ! 


EMIL  STEINHORST  ami  SONS,  Inc. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 


RILCO  Rafters  are  factory  fab¬ 
ricated  in  spans  of  32,  36,  40  and 
50  feet.  Buildings  can  be  made 
any  length  by  erecting  additional 
rafters.  Heights  at  roof  ridge  run 
from  16  to  2  5  feet. 

RILCO  RAFTERS  provide  strongest 
type  of  framing.They  build  stream¬ 
lined  efficient  structures,  engi¬ 
neered  for  wind  stress  and  snow 
loads.  It’s  the  modern  way  to 
build. 

RILCO  RAFTERS  make  structures 
that  are  adaptable  to  many  uses. 
Whether  used  as  machinery  shed, 
utility  building,  or  loafing  barn, 
a  Rilco  structure  offers  flexibility 
for  the  modern  farm  builder.  See 
your  lumber  dealer,  or  write  — 

nil  AA  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

nlLVV  A  Weyerhaeuser  Institution 

224  Conyngham  Avenue  •  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 
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MACHINE  SHEDS 
UTILITY  BUILDINGS 
LOAFING  BARNS 


UCHTHIMC  syPems 

PROTECT  All  Types  of  Structures  and  Trees 


PREVENT  costly  lightning  fires  with  an  ELECTRA 
SYSTEM.  More  than  99%  efficient. 

Reduces  insurance  rates  in  most 
states.  PROTECT  NOW!  Write  for 
literature  and  name  of  local  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Also  Non-Rusting  Weather  Vanes. 

TUNE  IN  WGY 
Jtrjl  6:30  A- M.  Weds. 

XjfPtCFf'fc  Protection  Co,  Inc. 

Dept.  AA,1 1  North  Pearl  St..  Albany  7.  N.  Y. 


Albert  E.  Dow,  Ashland,  N.  Hamp. 


All-Purpose  Steel  Fencing,  Poul¬ 
try  Fencing  and  Netting.  Welded 
Wire  Fabrics,  Field  Fence, 
Barbed  Wire.  Steel  Posts.  Elec¬ 
tric  Fence  Controllers.  Chain 
Link  Fence.  Chestnut  Post  and 
Bail  Fencing.  Hurdle  Fences. 
Gates.  Other  Faun  Values. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP, 

BOX  u,  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 
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Kenneth  A.  Patchen  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  for  12  years.  And  before  him, 
his  father  was  a  loyal  member  for  some  20  years. 

“Today,  as  we  face  uncertain  price  conditions,” 
Patchen  says,  “the  League  is  more  important  than  ever. 
For  the  past  few  years  every  dairyman  has  had  a  good 
market  because  milk  has  been  in  great  demand.  In  the 
future,  however,  I  predict  farmers  will  need  the  League, 
with  its  strength  and  protection,  as  they  have  never  needed 
it  before.” 

“As  in  the  past  quarter  century,  the  Dairymen’s 
League  will  continue  to  act  as  a  market  stabilizing  force 
while  furnishing  its  members  with  a  strong,  certain  market 
every  day  in  the  year.” 

“The  League  is  a  farmer- owned,  farmer -controlled 
cooperative  —  one  in  which  dairymen  have  a  real  voice 
and  through  which  they  are  kept  informed.  And  that’s 
what  dairy  farmers  need.” 


The  Manhattan  Plant  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 


I  Do  the  Milking 

My  Cooperative 
Does  The 

Marketing 
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PUBLISHED  TWICE  A  MONTH 


ED  EASTMAN 
interviews 
ED  BABCOCK 


THIS  morning  I  went  out  to 
Sunnygables  Farm  to  have  a 
visit  with  my  lifelong  friend, 

Ed  Babcock,  in  order  to  pass  on 
to  you  again  an  idea  of  his  which 
is  of  vital  importance  to  both  farm¬ 
ers  and  consumers. 

No  man  of  my  acquaintance  has 
done  more  for  farm  folks  and  for 
agriculture  than  has  H.  E.  Babcock. 

To  cap  the  climax  of  a  lifetime  of 
fighting  for  farm  people,  he  has  giv¬ 
en  his  health  a  serious  set-back 
through  the  strenuous  efforts  he  has 
made  to  put  across  his  latest  and 
most  important  project,  briefly  dis¬ 
cussed  many  times  by  him  in  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  and  more  fully 
explained  in  the  interview  that  fol¬ 
lows. 

In  the  past  two  years,  Ed  has 
travelled  up  and  down  America  from 
coast  to  coast  and  from  North  to 
South,  talking  about  his  idea  at  in¬ 
numerable  meetings,  attending 
countless  conferences,  and  writing 
articles  for  many  magazines.  He  has 
set  in  motion  something  that  will  benefit 
everyone. 

I  said  to  him  this  morning,  “Ed,  express 
this  great  idea  of  yours  in  one  sentence.”  To 
which  Ed  replied: 

“One  of  the  foremost  challenges  to  this 
country  is  so  to  conduct  its  affairs  that  it 
continuously  maintains  and  strengthens  its 
animal  agriculture,  thereby  upgrading  the 
American  diet. 

“This  is  no  panacea,”  he  went  on.  “It  is 
simply  a  principle  which  must  always  be 
considered  in  planning  this  country’s  econ¬ 
omy.  Our  American  agriculture  is  based  on 
cereal  and  bean  production,  as  is  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  whole  world.  But  in  this  coun¬ 
try  we  have  had  enough  productive  capacity, 
and  still  have,  so  that  we  have  been  able  to 
interpose  between  man  and  the  land  a 
super-agriculture  based  on  animals. 

“These  animals  are  very  important  in  our 
American  economy  for  two  reasons:  First, 


they  convert  our  grass  and  forage  into  milk, 
meat  and  eggs;  and  second,  they  condense 
the  enormous  tonnage  of  beans  and  cereals 
we  produce  into  manageable  proportions. 

“Leaders  in  this  country  have  failed  to  ap¬ 
preciate  in  their  planning,  which  has  been 
mostly  short-time  emergency  planning,  the 
enormous  importance  not  only  to  farmers 
but  to  the  public  of  continuously  maintain¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  our  animal  agriculture. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  we  must  do 
this: 

“First.  If  we  let  our  animal  population 
decline,  >ve  lose  the  manure,  and  the  on¬ 
ly  possible  substitute  then  is  to  go  to  raking 
leaves  and  rotting  them,  as  they  do  in  Europe 
— that  is,  making  compost.  Or  else  go  to  cart¬ 
ing  out  the  night  refuse  from  the  house,  as 
they  do  in  China,  India  and  Japan.  Other¬ 
wise,  we  cannot  long  retain  the  humus  in 
our  soils. 

“Second.  Animals,  particularly  meat  ani¬ 


THE  TWO  ED'S  (Babcock  and  Eastman)  in  a  Sunny¬ 
gables  pasture,  discussing  the  effects  of  an  increas¬ 
ed  animal  agriculture  on  upgrading  the  human  diet. 
Babcock  says  that  when  God  gave  the  cow  three 
stomachs  so  that  she  could  condense  good  roughage 
and  cereal  grains  into  human  food.  He  created  the 
only  real  ever-normal  granary. 

These  calves,  born  last  fall,  are  larger  than  most 
yearlings  due  to  Babcock's  high  quality  grass  silage 
and  this  marvelous  bluegrass-ladino  improved 

pasture. 


mals,  furnish  our  most  normal  and  elastic 
food  reserves.  In  case  of  war  or  a  drought, 
we  simply  kill  some  animals  and  release 
some  basic  foods  for  direct  human  consump¬ 
tion.  An  animal  agriculture  is  one  of  our 
first  lines  of  defense  both  against  aggression 
and  against  domestic  emergencies” 

I  interrupted  Ed  to  say: 

“That  beats  Henry  Wallace’s  fool  idea  of 
an  ever-normal  granary  all  hollow,  doesn’t 
it?” 

“Yes”,  arsswer-eu.  Ed.  ( Turn  to  Page  20) 
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In  the  1920’s  most  Northeastern  eggs  brought 
from  4^  to  under  top  New  York  City  quota¬ 
tions.  Today  90%  of  the  eggs  marketed  by  G.L.F. 
patrons  receive  top  market  prices  or  better,  and 
t  he  very  highest  quality  eggs  bring  as  much  as  5<j 
over  the  top  quotations.  Nearby  eggs  are  appreci¬ 
ated  by  egg  buyers  and  city  consumers  alike. 

Here’s  Hoiv  This  Came  About 

For  ten  or  twelve  years  following  the  first 
Y  ork!  War,  the  eggs  produced  in  the  Northeast 
were  discounted  on  the  New  York  City  market. 
Eggs  from  the  Pacific  coast  brought  higher  prices 
than  most  eggs  produced  right  next  door  to  the 
New  York  City  market.  The  Pacific  coast  poultry- 
men  were  well  represented  on  the  market  with 
a  quality  product  to  offer  .  .  90%  of  their  eggs 

were  handled  by  their  own  cooperatives. 

After  Northeastern  eggs  were  shipped  from  the 
farms,  poultrymen  lost  control  over  them.  North¬ 


eastern  poultrymen  had  no  representative  on  the 
market  to  help  them  get  what  they  felt  their  eggs 
were  worth. 

Farmers  Built 

Their  Own  Marketing  Service 

Northeastern  poultrymen  recognized  that  if  their 
interests  were  to  be  served,  they  would  have  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  marketing  of  their  eggs.  They 
decided  that  in  G.L.F.  they  could  build  a  cooper¬ 
ative  egg  marketing  service  that  would  bring  about 
an  appreciation  of  Northeastern  eggs  in  Northeast¬ 
ern  markets;  that  would  represent  them  insetting 
market  quotations  by  giving  them  a  voice  in  the 
market  ;  a  marketing  service  that  would  find  top 
markets  for  top-quality  eggs.  In  1931,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  needs  of  the  farmers  who  setup  the 
system,  the  G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing  Service  began 
handling  eggs  for  Northeastern  poultrymen. 


Farmers  Built  the  G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing  Service  on  These  Principles 


A  quality  program  on  the  farm. — The  fanner- 
»  members  of  G.L.F.  working  through  their 
patron’s  councils  at  each  egg  station  have  built  a 
quality  program  on  the  farm  that  insures  nest-fresh 
quality  from  the  time  the  egg  is  laid  until  it  is  picked 
up  at  the  farm. 

2  Modern  facilities  for  getting  fresh  eggs  to 
,  market. — The  G.L.F.  poultrymen  have  facili¬ 
ties  to  pick  up  eggs  at  their  farms  regularly,  deliver 
them  to  one  of  the  17  country  egg  stations,  and  to 
transport  them  quickly  to  city  markets. 

B  Market  outlets  to  quality -conscious  consum- 
,  ers. — By  consistently  offering  high  quality 


packs  to  egg  buyers,  the  G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing 
Service  has  built  up  market  outlets  which  appreciate 
the  nest-fresh  eggs  produced  by  G.L.F.  patrons,  and 
these  market  outlets  are  willing  to  pay  premiums  to 
obtain  top-quality  eggs. 

4  Farmers  are  represented  in \  the  markets.  — 

.  Today  poultrymen  have  their  own  employees 
representing  them  in  six  large  eastern  markets.  The 
G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing  Service  maintains  a  member¬ 
ship  on  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  (the 
leading  egg  trading  association  in  the  east),  and 
works  to  promote  and  protect  producers’  interests 
at  all  times. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.  —  The  cooperative  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York.  New  Jersey  and  northern 
Pennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  y. 


In  The  Mail 


The  1947  G.L.F.  Patrons  Purchasing 
Guide,  a  catalog  of  farm  supplies  items 
available  through  your  local  G.L.F.  Serv¬ 
ice  Agency,  is  now  in  the  mail  to  thousands 
of  G.L.F.  patrons  throughout  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Northern  Pennsylvania. 


The  Story  of  a  Farmer-Built 
Marketing  System 


PATRONS’  PURCHASING  GUIDE 

The  G.L.F.  Patrons  Purchasing  Guide  for 
1947,  a  catalog  of  farm  supply  items  available 
through  your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency,  is 
now  being  mailed  to  patrons  all  over  the  territory. 

Hundreds  of  different  items  for  use  on  the  farm 
are  shown  in  the  Purchasing  Guide.  Many  of  the 
items  have  been  subjected  to  severe  laboratory 
and  field  tests,  and  have  been  improved  in  the 
light  of  facts  shown  in  these  tests. 

The  aims  of  your  G.L.F.  employees  working 
on  this  farm  supplies  service,  both  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  organization  and  in  each  individual  com¬ 
munity  are: 

1.  To  select  items  of  sound  quality,  made  by 
reliable  manufacturers,  and  well  suited  to  the 
specific  needs  of  farmers  in  this  area. 

2.  To  find  out  from  farmers,  from  laboratory 
tests,  and  from  college  research  results,  how  these 
items  can  be  improved,  and  to  work  with  the 
manufacturers  toward  improving  them. 

3.  To  develop  and  maintain  an  efficient,  eco¬ 
nomical  system  of  assembling  these  supplies  in 
warehouses,  and  delivering  them  on  schedule  to 
local  Service  Agencies  so  that  they  will  be 
quickly  available  to  every  farmer. 

4.  To  see  that  the  more  complicated  items  of 
equipment  are  installed  by  trained  and  qualified 
men,  and  that  repair  service  is  available  when  and 
where  needed. 

V.  A.  Fogg,  head  of  the  Farm  Supplies  Di¬ 
vision  of  G.L.F.,  says  in  an  introduction  to  the 
Purchasing  Guide,  which  is  addressed  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.L.F.  Patron: 

“You  will  seldom,  if  ever,  see  the  men  who 
test,  purchase,  warehouse  and  deliver  to  your 
local  agency,  the  supplies  listed  in  the  Patrons 
Purchasing  Guide.  You  can  judge  them  though 
by  the  quality  of  the  goods  they  are  purchasing, 
how  their  description  compares  with  what  you 
get,  and  how  the  prices  and  services  compare 
with  competition.  , 

“Virtually  everything  shown  in  the  Purchase 
Guide  is  for  specific  farm  use.  While  some  Service 
agencies  may  be  handling  a  few  so-called  con¬ 
sumer  goods,  the  policy  of  the  G.L.F.  Board  of 
Directors  is  to  stay  with  supplies  used  in  the 
production  of  food. 

“It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  a  book  like  the 
Purchasing  Guide  organized,  printed  and  mailed. 
In  the  meantime  many  things  can  happen.  Under 
present  conditions  not  all  items  are  available 
through  all  warehouses  at  all  times.  Prices  may 
go  up  or  down,  a  strike  or  other  conditions  may 
shut  off  supplies,  or  things  not  now  on  hand  may 
become  available.  Your  local  G.L.F.  Service 
Agency  will  have  the  last  minute  information 
on  availability  and  prices. 
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A  Start  Toward  Controlling 

cutct  T>ce/i 

«;/  C.  K.  BU1XOCK 

Associate  Secretary,  N.  Y.  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation 


I  READ  with  interest  John  Babcock’s 
comments  on  deer  grazing  at  Sunny- 
gables  and  also  the  editorial  entitled 
“Too  Many  Deer’’  in  the  May  17  issue 
of  American  Agriculturist.  They 
brought  to  my  attention  that  we  have 
failed  to  keep  you  informed  of  what 
the  Federation  is  doing  along  this  line. 

For  some  time  the  Federation  has 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  population 
of  various  species  of  wildlife  has  been 
too  high  in  certain  agricultural  areas. 
The  losses  of  poultry  by  foxes,  the 
damage  done  to  fruit  trees  and  to  veg¬ 
etable  crops  by  deer,  and  the  damage 
done  to  cherries  and  sweet  corn  by 
starlings  have  been  frequently  reported 
to  us  by  county  farm  bureau  com¬ 
mittees  and  county  agricultural  agents. 

Date  in  1945  the  Federation  Directors 
appointed  a  “Wildlife  Control  Com¬ 
mittee”,  chairmanned  by  John  Hall  of 
Lockport.  This  committee  was  given 
the  tough  assignment  of  trying  to  re¬ 
duce  the  losses  to  agriculture  caused 
by  wildlife. 

Consorval  ion  DeparlinoiU 
Cooperates 

At  one  of  the  early  meetings  of  the 
committee,  representatives  of  the 
State  Conservation  Department  were 
invited  in  for  consultation  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  at  hand.  Both  Commissioner 
Duryea  and  Deputy  Commissioner  Skiff 
and  other  members  of  their  staff  at¬ 
tended,  and  I  want  to  say  that  they 
have  been  most  cooperative  in  all  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  committee. 

The  two  problems  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  decided  to  tackle  first  were  deer 
and  foxes.  Both  were  causing  tre¬ 
mendous  losses.  It  appeared  to  the 
committee  that  immediate  relief  from 
deer  in  Western  New  York  fruit  coun¬ 
ties  was  necessary  in  order  to  preserve 
the  fruit-growing  industry.  Deer  num¬ 
bers  had  reached  an  all-time  high  in 
those  counties,  and  much  damage  was 
being  done  to  the  trees  and  the  fruit 
crop  was  being  materially  reduced  as 
a  result.  Through  the  cooperation  of 
the  State  Conservation  Department,  the 
New  York  State  Conservation  Council 
and  local'  sportsmen’s  clubs,  an  open 
season  on  antlerless  deer  ran  concur¬ 
rently  with  the  open  season  on  bucks 
during  the  fall  of  1946  in  the  counties 
of  Niagara,  Orleans,  Wyoming  and 
Monroe.  In  addition  to  this,  Letch- 
worth  and  Hamlin  Beach  State  Parks 
were  opened  to  deer  hunting.  A  large 
increase  over  previous  years  in  the 
number  of  deer  taken  resulted. 

The  committee  is  exploring  the  pos¬ 


sibility  of  “zoning”  the  state  with  re¬ 
spect  to  type  of  agriculture  and  num¬ 
bers  of  deer.  The  thought  is  that  there 
may  be  areas  where  agriculture  is  of 
sufficient  importance  and  intensity  that 
the  numbers  of  deer  should  be  kept  to 
a  strict  minimum,  while  there  may  be 
other  areas  where  deer  do  but  insignifi¬ 
cant  damage  to  farm  crops'.  There  are 
also  no  doubt  areas  which  would  fall 
in  between  these  two  extremes. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  committee  a 
few  weeks  ago  was  held  jointly  with  a 
committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Conservation  Council  to  study  further 
the  problem  of  reducing  deer  damage 
in  agricultural  areas.  A  joint  sub¬ 
committee  was  appointed  to  develop 
a  set  of  recommendations  to  be  made 
at  a  joint  meeting  of  these  two  com¬ 
mittees  at  some  future  time. 

Permits  To  Shoot  Deer 

The  Conservation  Department  has 
been  most  cooperative  in  the  issuance 
of  permits  for  shooting  deer  where 
they  are  doing  damage  to  crops  or  fruit 
trees.  A  farmer  who  is  suffering  dam¬ 
age  from  deer  and  who  desires  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  permit  for  shooting  them  should 
get  in  touch  with  his  local  game  pro¬ 
tector  or  the  district  game  manager 
for  the  area  in  which  his  farm  is  locat¬ 
ed.  After  investigation  by  the  Con¬ 
servation  Department  of  the  damage 
which  is  being  done,  a  permit  is  is¬ 
sued  for  shooting  deer  if  the  damage 
warrants  it.  This  procedure  is  very 
prompt  and  where  the  permit  is  is¬ 
sued,  it  is  done#in  a  very  short  time. 

Farmers  have  not  found  this  method 
to  be  highly  satisfactory,  however,  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  considerable  time.  It 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  over-all  deer  problem. 

Fox  Trapping  Contest 

In  conjunction  with  the  American 
Agriculturist,  the  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  through  its  wildlife  committee 
has  for  the  past  two  years  sponsored 
a  fox-trapping  contest  among  rural 
youth  of  the  state.  This  contest  has 
the  two-fold  purpose  of  reducing  the 
number  of  foxes  in  the  state  and  teach¬ 
ing  youth  how  to  develop  a  cash  income 
by  the  trapping  of  foxes  from  the  land 
and  through  proper  preparation  of  pelts 
for  sale.  Several  thousand  foxes  have 
been  taken  in  the  state  during  these 
years  as  a  result  of  the  contests.  The 
State  Conservation  Department  has  co¬ 
operated  in  this  project. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Full*Flavored  Richness 
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Tongue-Easy  Mildness 
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Prince  Albert's  choice,  rich-tasting 
tobacco  is  specially  treated  to  in¬ 
sure  against  tongue  bite.  It's  the 
world's  largest-selling  tobacco 
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"Prince  Albert  is  tops  with  me,”  says  Harper  Clark.  "Its  tasty 
mellowness  is  so  easy  on  the  tongue.  The  special  crimp  cut 
makes  P.A.  pack  right  and  burn  right  in  your  pipe.  And  it 
holds  its  full  flavor  right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl” 
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THE  EDITORIAL  DARE 


AMERICA’S  RICH  STANDARD 
OF  LIVING 

HE  UNITED  STATES  is  blessed  by  a  high  stan¬ 
dard  of  living,  with  25  per  cent  of  the  American 
diet  represented  by  the  expensive,  highly  prized, 
highly  nutritious  animal  foods — meat,  milk  and 
eggs.  According  to  Drs.  Pearson  and  Paarlberg  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Asia 
has  a  very  low  standard  of  living  as  compared  to 
ours.  Only  3  per  cent  of  the  diet  of  Asia’s  millions 
is  animal  food.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  European’s 
diet  consists  of  animal  products.  Probably  it  is  less 
than  that  now  because  of  the  great  shortage  of 
food  in  Europe. 

What  Mr.  Babcock  emphasizes  in  his  visit  with 
me  on  the  first  page  of  this  issue  is  the  fact  that 
the  only  way  we  can  keep  America  in  the  lead  is 
by  maintaining  and  increasing  our  animal  diet, 
balanced,  of  course,  by  a  wide  variety  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Not  only  will  such  a  diet  improve  the 
health  and  happiness  of  all  consumers,  but,  if  fol¬ 
lowed  through  as  it  should  be,  it  would  take  care 
of  practically  every  farm  surplus  and  give  farmers 
the  prosperity  that  they  deserve. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Babcock  certainly  prac¬ 
tice  what  they  preach.  Sunnygables  is  first  and 
foremost  an  animal  products  farm,  and  the  chief 
secret  of  Ed  Babcock’s  success  with  dairy  and  other 
livestock  is  his  perfectly  marvelous  meadows  and 
pastures  combined  with  grass  silage  and  pen  stab¬ 
ling — a  combination  which  practically  puts  his  live¬ 
stock  on  summer  pasture  the  year  ’round. 

DON  GR  ATUL  ATIONS! 

LL  OVER  this  America  of  ours,  young  people 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  are  graduating 
from  school  and  college.  American  Agriculturist 
wishes  them  all  success,  happiness  and  Godspeed. 

Never  before  in  our  history  have  young  people 
faced  more  troubled  and  difficult  times,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  young  men  and  women  are  better 
prepared  with  education — the  best  equipment  of  all 
— than  any  other  generation  has  ever  been,  and  1 
am  sure  they  have  the  courage,  the  training,  and 
the  character  to  meet  and  conquer  these  problems 
and  keep  the  old  world  marching  on  toward  better 
things. 

FARMERS  DAN  EAT  RETTER 
THAN  OTHERS 

COUPLE  of  weeks  ago  some  men  from  Mother 
Zero,  our  local  freezer  locker  plant,  came  to  the 
farm,  got  a  fat  steer,  processed  and  froze  it  at  the 
plant,  and  then  we  took  it  home  and  packed  it  into 
our  home  freezer.  For  the  last  few  days  we  have 
been  eating  this  new  meat,  and  it  is  better  than  any 
meat  we  have  been  able' to  buy  from  the  market 

We  have  been  growing  our  own  meat  for  sev¬ 
eral  year’s  now  and  I  hope  we  will  always  be  able  to. 
If  you  have  never  had  the  experience,  you  don’t 
know  the  feeling  of  security  and  satisfaction,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  times  like  these,  of  having  a  freezer  full 
of  high-quality  meat,  fruit  and  vegetables  grown 
on  your  own  place. 

Farmers  can  eat  better  than  anyone  else,  but  not 
by  selling  everything  off  the  farm  at  wholesale  prices 
and  buying  back  second  quality  stuff  at  retail. 

FLYING  FARMERS  TO  MEET 

F  YOU  LIKE  to  fly  an  airplane  or  to  watch  others 
fly,  and  especially  if  you  are  interested  in  farm 
flying,  you  will  be  interested  in  attending  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Auburn,  New  York,  airport  on  July  13 
to  organize  the  New  York  State  Flying  Farmers. 
It  will  be  a  picnic  dinner,  so  bring  your  own  lunch 

As  I  have  reported  before,  the  Flying  Farmers 
are  a  national  organization,  with  several  state 
branches  already  organized.  Let’s  put  New  York 
at  the  top,  and  we  can,  too,  because  a  preliminary 
meeting  here  at  my  office  in  Ithaca  indicated  a 
large  amount  of  enthusiastic  interest  in  flying  on 
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the  part  of  many  farmers. 

Remember  the  date.  Plan  to  be  present. 

HIRED  MAN  OR  MADHINERY 

ARM  SCIENCE,  published  by  the  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  gives  a  comparison  of  the 
amount  of  hired  labor  with  the  use  of  farm  equip¬ 
ment  on  some  Iowa  farms  in  1932  as  against  1945. 
On  the  farms  compared,  there  was  little  change  in 
the  size  of  the  farm  or  the  amount  of*  business,  but 
there  was  an  average  of  six  months  more  hired  labor 

used  in  1932  compared  with  that  used  in  1945. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  same  farms  had  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $1,084  more  invested  in  equipment.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  this  same  change  to  less  labor  and  more 
equipment  would  be  found  here  in  the  Northeast. 

There  are  some  problems  in  connection  with  this 
change  from  labor  to  machinery.  More  machinery 
puts  more  responsibility  on  the  farm  owner.  He  has 
to  stay  at  home  more.  Many  jobs  can  be  done  better 
by  two  men  than  by  one.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
question  that  farmers  will  be  forced  more  and  more 
to  use  machinery  because  they  can’t  get  help  and 
can’t  afford  to  pay  for  it  when  they  get  it. 

However,  some  men  have  solved  the  farm  labor 
problem  by  providing  a  comfortable,  livable  tenant 
house  with  modern  conveniences,  so  that  the  hired 
man  has  a  job  and  living  conditions  that  compare 
favorably  with  anything  that  he  could  find  in  town. 

.  EVERY  MONTH  IS  DAIRY  MONTH 

UR  LEADERS  are  emphasizing  the  month  of 
June  as  Dairy  Month.  That  is  all  right,  because 
we  have  more  milk  and  dairy  products  in  June  than 
at  other  time  of  the  year. 

But  in  reality  every  month  is  dairy  month,  not 

only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  producers,  but  es¬ 
pecially  because  milk  is  such  a  nutritious  and  ne¬ 
cessary  food  for  everyone. 

A  RUINOUS  LOSS 

HE  LEDERLE  Laboratories  Division  of  the 
American  Cyanamid  Company  points  out  that 
during  the  five-year  period  from  1941  to  1945  the 
average  adult  poultry  mortality  was  approximately 
18  per  cent.  The  loss  of  poultry  in  the  year  1945,  in 
terms  of  dollars,  was  $150,000,000,  not  including 
broilers,  pullets  under  laying  age,  or  chicks  in  the 
brooder  house.  The  turkey  raising  branch  of  the 
poultry  business  suffers  an  annual  death  loss  of  25 
per  cent. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  any  other  branch  of  farming, 
or  for  that  matter  any  other  business,  that  could 
stand  such  a  tremendous  loss?  The  poultry  business 
can’t  stand  it  for  long,  either. 

While  considerable  progress  has  oeen  made  in 
poultry  sanitation,  even  more  effort  must  be  made 
by  veterinarians,  research  workers,  and  poultrymen 
themselves  to  reduce  poultry  mortality. 

THEY  DID  IT  AGAIN! 

WO  OR  THREE  years  ago  the  starlings  and 
blackbirds  were  pulling  up  our  corn.  One  night 
when  I  was  about  to  retire  I  couldn’t  find  an  old 
friend,  my  nightgown.  (The  women  folks  at  my 
house  think  I  am  old-fashioned  and  ought  to  sleep 
in  those  new-fangled  pajamas,  but,  frankly,  1 
wouldn’t  be  seen  at  a  dogfight  in  them). 

On  investigation  that  night  I  found  that  my  cou¬ 
sin  Margaret  had  stolen  my  nightgown,  stuffed  it 
with  straw,  and  stuck  it  out  in  the  cornfield.  At 
the  time  I  expressed  some  regret  on  this  page  at 
the  loss  of  my  old  friend,  and,  as  a  result,  people 
from  all  over  the  Northeast  began  to  send  me  ad¬ 
vice  on  how  to  make  another  one,  and  I  actually  also 
received  some  nightgowns,  one  of  which  was  an  heir¬ 
loom,  trimmed  with  lace  and  at  least  a  hundred 


years  old! 

I  raise  the  subject  now  because  I  recently  missed 
another  nightgown,  only  to  find  it  in  our  new  corn¬ 
field  in  plain  sight  of  the  main  highway.  Already, 
the  kidding  has  started  all  over  again.  Moreover, 
it  doesn’t  do  a  darn  bit  of  good  as  a  scarecrow,  be¬ 
cause  the  crows  come  and  light  on  it  in  order  to 
study  the  best  approach  for  pulling  up  the  corn! 

*fDAKE” 

<<’yOU  CAN’T  have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too.” 

*  That’s  an  old  proverb  and  most  of  us  believe  it. 
That  is,  we  believe  it  in  theory.  But  another  proverb 
says  “actions  speak  louder  than  words,”  and  by  our 
actions  we  often  try  to  eat  our  cake  and  have  it  too. 
It  can’t  be  done! 

If  you  doubt  the  statement,  here  are  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  : 

We  want  freedom  yet  we  continually  ask  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  do  things  we  should  do  for  ourselves, 
forgetting  that  power  goes  with  control,  and  that 
control  means  loss  of  freedom. 

We  want  lower  taxes  but  we  yell  when  cuts  are 
made  in  activities  that  affect  us. 

We  want  lower  prices,  but  we  fight  to  increase  our 
own  wages  or  income. 

We  want  justice'  but  we  strive  in  many  ways  to 
get  special  advantages  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
class  to  which  we  belong. 

We  want  Peace,  but  our  actions  show  that  we  ex¬ 
pect  War. 

We  want  happiness  but  we  seek  it  in  strange 
places  and  through  material  rather  than  spiritual 
means. 

Freedom,  justice,  peace,  happiness — all  rest  firm¬ 
ly  on  the  foundation  of  the  eternal  truth  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  And  the  Golden  Rule  will  never  be  the 
measuring  stick  of  action  in  solving  differences  be¬ 
tween  workers  and  capitalists,  farmers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  or  between  nations,  until  it  governs  the 
actions  of  each  of  us  as  an  individual. 

“You  can’t  have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too.” 

— H.  L.  C. 

HOW  TO  UONSERVE  THE  SOIL 

UCH  EMPHASIS  is  being  placed  of  late  on  sav¬ 
ing  soil  fertility  by  such  methods  as  various 
kinds  of  drainage  control,  contour  plowing,  and 
right  fertilization.  Emphasis  on  such  methods  is  all 
right,  providing  that  it  is  remembered  that  the  best 
way  to  conserve  soil  fertility  is  to  give  farmers 
prices  high  enough  to  pay  cost  of  production,  plus 
a  profit,  so  that  they  do  not  have  to  mine  the  soil. 

The  cities  of  this  country  have  been  built  o  n 
cheap  food  at  the  expense  of  farmers  and  at  the 
expense  of  our  soils.  That  policy  of  cheap  food  is 
still  insisted  upon  by  politicians  and  consumers.  If 
persisted  in,  in  the  years  to  come,  not  all  of  the 
scientific  soil  conservation  methods  in  the  world 
will  be  able  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  our  soils, 
and  eventually  food  will  become  as  scarce  in  this 
country  as  in  many  parts  of  the  old  world  which 
are  frequently  visited  by  famine. 

EASTMAN’S  UHESTNUT 

STOLE  these  from  American  Agriculturist  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  Curry  Weatherby’s  “Pep-er-Pot,” 
which  goes  to  our  field  representatives  each  week: 

At  Sadieville,  Kentucky,  a  tourist  once  called  to 
an  old  native  of  the  village: 

“Hey,  Uncle!  How  far  is  it  to  Lexington?” 

“I  dunno,  Mister,”  was  the  reply.  “Hit  used  to  be 
’bout  25  miles;  but  th’  way  things  has  gone  l*p 
around  here,  it  may  be  near  40  by  now.” 

$  -i* 

“Doctor,  this  is  Mr.  Jones.  My  wife  has  just  dis¬ 
located  her  jaw.  If  you’re  out  this  way  within  the 

next  week  or  two,  you  might  drop  in.” 

*  ❖  * 

One  tried  and  sure  method  of  getting  your  wife 
home  soon  from  an  out-of-town  vacation  is  to  send 
her  a  copy  of  the  local  paper  with  one  item  cut  out. 
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AA’s  Farmers9  Dollar  Guide 

I  N  PLANNING  your  farm  business  for  the  years  ahead,  you  will  run  head-on 
*  into  several  questions  that  must  be  answered.  Get  all  the  available  facts  that 
bear  on  them  and  do  plenty  of  thinking  before  you  reach  your  decision. 

I.  Farm  Labor:  Should  you  hire  more  or  less  help?  Should  it  be  year  help, 
month  help  or  day  help  ?  What  can  you  do  to  get  and  keep  good  men  ? 

Farm  labor  will  continue  high  for  some  time.  Perhaps  you  would  be  further 
ahead  to  cut  your  operations  to  the  point  where  family  labor  is  sufficient.  Per¬ 
haps  attention  to  providing  a  comfortable  and  attractive  tenant  house  would 
keep  your  hired  man  and  his  wife  contented.  One  way  to  cut  labor  is  to  follow 
the  trend  toward  gras*--  farming. 

II.  Farm  Equipment:  How  much  equipment  can  you  afford  to  own  on  your 
farm  ?  Can  you  hire  custom  work  cheaper  and  can  you  own  some  machinery  in 
cooperation  with  your  neighbors? 

Farm  equipment  lowers  costs  IF  it  is  used  a  sufficient  number  of  days  in  a 
year,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  equipment  investment  that  can  profitably  be 
made  on  a  small  farm. 

III.  Diversification:  Should  you  depend  on  one  product  as  your  chief  source 
of  income  or  practice  moderate  diversification? 

Diversification  spreads  the  risk  that  comes  with  falling  price  levels  and  pro¬ 
vides  better  labor  distribution.  But,  as  a  rule,  more  equipment  is  required. 

Through  diversification,  more  of  your  living  can  come  from  the  farm.  If  pric¬ 
es  slump,  this  is  important,  because  what  you  sell  will  drop  faster  than  what 
you  buy. 

IV.  Controls:  Will  the  trend  toward  more  and  more  controls  of  production 
and  marketing  be  continued  or  reversed  ? 

Controls  increase  uncertainty  because  they  can  be  dropped  or  changed  and 
because  they  do  not  always  work  out  as  the  planners  intended.  There  is  little 
you  can  do  about  the  trend  except  to  express  your  views  through  your  farm 
organizations.  In  deciding  whether  you  want  more  or  less  control,  balance  the 
possible  temporary  gains  from  such  policies  as  price  supports  and  production 
control  against  the  probable  long-time  losses. 

THINGS  TO  DO: 

Have  Some  Fun:  Along  with  your  hours  of  hard  work  see  a  ball  game;  go 
fishing;  plan  some  picnics;  take  a  trip. 

Maintain  milk  production:  Keep  the  cows  producing.  Once  they  have 
dropped,  they  never  come  back  to  full  production.  The  fluid  milk  supply  will 
be  short  next  fall.  Buy  feed  for  current  needs  only. 

Produce  Eggs:  Cull  your  flock  weekly  to  keep  production  about  50%.  Feed 
for  full  production.  Push  the  pullets  for  early  laying. 

Twenty  per  cent  fewer  chicks  were  raised  this  spring.  Laying  hens  are  down 
6%  from  last  year,  but  still  8  %  above  average.  Outlook  for  eggs  is  good. 

Save  Steps:  Study  your  farm  operations  in  order  to  get  more  accomplished 
in  less  time. 


Farmers  tell  how  they  keep 
from  limping  along 
with  worn-out  equipment 


FROM  TEXAS 

J.  M.  Cathcart,  Colorado  City,  says: 
“My  father  first  started  using  Gulf 
Products  about  1926. 

“When  he  retired  10  years  ago  and 
I  took  over  the  management,  I  kept 
right  on  using4Gulf  at  his  insistence.  I 
ha,ve  never  regretted  it.  Gulf  Products 
have  really  saved  me  money.  Kept  all 
my  equipment  running  well.” 


FROM  PENNSYLVANIA 

Paul  R.  Muse,  R.F.D.  #  1,  Mertztown, 
says:  “We’ve  got  $14,000  worth  of 
equipment  on  this  farm — several  trac¬ 
tors  and  a  lot  of  specialized  harvesting 
machines. 

“To  make  this  kind  of  investment 
pay  off,  we’ve  got  to  keep  our  ma¬ 
chines  in  good  working  order. 

“Gulflube  Motor  Oil  has  been  a  big 
help  in  keeping  our  tractors  on  the  job. 
We  have  used  it  exclusively  for  six 
years  now.  And  we’ve  never  had  to  re¬ 
place  bearings  or  put  new  piston  rings 
in  our  tractors. 

“Our  tractors  have  got  plenty  of  pep 
because  Gulflube  hasn’t  fouled  up  the 
engines  with  hard  carbon.” 


Be  Conservative:  Consider  all  angles  before  you  expand  your  business.  Don’t 
plunge  hoping  for  extra  profits.  Keep  your  credit  lines  straight.  Buy  Govern¬ 
ment  Savings  bonds. 


Order  your  fall  fertilizer:  The  present  apparent  fertilizer  shortage  is  due 
to  increased  demand.  Production  is  up,  but  early  orders  will  protect  you. 


Cut  Hay  Early:  It  takes  500  pounds  of  a  dairy  ration  to  make  up  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  feeding  value  between  well-cured,  early  cut  hay  and  poorly-cured,  late 
cut  hay. 
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If  NEIGHBOR’S  cultivatin’  corn 
ind  lookin’  all  run-down  and  worn; 
since  early  spring  without  a  stop  he’s 
slaved  away  upon  his  crop,  he’s  up  be¬ 
fore  the  roosters  crow,  and  all  day 
long  he’s  on  the  go,  and  even  if  the 
weather’s  bad  he  can  not  rest  because 
he’s  mad.  His  place  looks  wonderful, 
it’s  true,  and  still  he  says  there’s  more 
to  do ;  his  pasture’s  twice  as  green  as 
mine,  his  buildings  all  look  clean  and 
fine,  his  wife  has  time  to  run  to  town, 
while  mine  has  always  got  a  frown ; 
I’ve  got  him  beat  on  just  one  thing, 
I  have  more  time  to  rest,  by  jing. 

I  can’t  see  neighbor’s  argument  that 
he  must  pile  up  ev’ry  cent  he  can 
while  prices  all  are  High  so  he’ll  have 
plenty  to  live  by  when  times  get  back 
to  normalcy,  that  just  does  not  make 
sense  to  me.  He  makes  a  tenth  more 
ev’ry  year  than  I  can  take  in  over 
here,  but  I  am  certain  that  my  way  of 
havin’  some  fun  ev’ry  day  by  headin’ 
for  the  swimmin’  hole  or  tryin’  out 
ray  flshin’  pole  will  give  me  ten  years  anyway  beyond  the  time  he’s  laid 
away;  that  means  I’ll  make  as  much  as  he  without  that  extra  work,  by  gee. 


AGAIN  FROM  TEXAS 

Lee  Blackburn,  Paris,  says:  “Ten  years 
ago,  when  I  first  started  tractor  farm¬ 
ing,  I  put  Gulf  Products  in  all  my 
equipment. 


“Since  then,  I  have  used  nothing 
but  Gulf.  And  believe  me,  through  the 
use  of  these  Gulf  Products  I’ve  been 
able  to  keep  my  repair  bills  down  to  a 
bare  minimum.  For  ten  years  now, 
Gulf  has  really  served  me  well.” 


I  Gulf  farm  lubricants,  fuels,  and  other  Gulf  Farm  Aids  are 
<  available  at  Gulf  stations,  at  many  farm  implement  dealers’, 
I  and  at  Gulf  distribution  plants. 


Get  the  most  out  of 
your  power-farming 
equipment .  •  •  Go _ 
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to  buy  them  a  second  time  is  bruising. 
In  one  of  these  investigations  it  was 
found  that  bruising  was  noticeable  in 
every  lot  of  apples  studied.  Of  course 
not  every  apple  in  every  lot  showed 
bruising.  In  the  best  lots  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  individual  fruits  showed  it, 
while  at  the  other  extreme  every  apple 
showed  some  degree  of  bruising  in 
more  than  half  of  the  lots. 

Other  defects  which  cause,  consum¬ 
ers  not  to  buy  are  stem  puncture,  lack 
of  color,  unclean  fruit,  codling  moth 
stings,  russeting,  scab,  decay,  shrivel, 
redbug  stings,  off  shape  and  worm  holes. 

“An  extremely  important  influence,” 
says  Professor  Harper,  “on  apple 
quality  is  ‘condition’  as  it  is  commonly 
called.  From  December  on,  fruit  loses 
rapidly  in  the  warm,  dry  air  common 
in  retail  stores.  In  its  most  advanced 
stages,  loss  of  condition  appears  as 
shrivel.  In  about  one-third  of  the  lots 
studied  it  had  advanced  to  this  stage. 
Apples  that  showed  shrivel  were  sell¬ 
ing  at  a  price  discount,  especially  with 
the  McIntosh  variety.  More  important 
than  a  marking  down  of  price,  however, 


IN  THE  mud  and  scum  of  things, 
someone,  someone  always  sings”  — 
and  in  the  mud  and  scum  of  the  wet¬ 
test  blossom  period  I  can  recall,  the 
dusters  are  singing  and  the  growers 
are  sighing  and  we  hope,  we  hope, 
enough  apples  have  set  and  enough 
will  escape  apple  scab  to  give  us  a 
good  crop  before  the  predicted  reces¬ 
sion  comes  and  again  makes  it  of  little 
consequence  whether  we  have  a  crop 
or  not. 

That  is  one  thing  about  the  apple 
business  I  admire:  it  is  such  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  faith,  or  perhaps  hope,  or 
maybe  fool-hardiness,  that  it  shows  all 
the  youth  and  adventure  have  not  been 
eliminated  from  modern  farming.  For 
an  exhibition  of  what  some  might  ir¬ 
reverently  term  the  “gambling  spirit”, 
I  think  raising  apples  takes  first  prize; 
and  of  course,  we  all  admit  that  the 
spirit  of  gambling  and  adventure  is  a 
characteristic  of  youth. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  after  two  years 
with  severe  frost  at  blossom  time,  the 
fruit  growers  felt  relatively  safe  and. 
secure  in  this  late  season  till  the  cold 
night  of  May  9th  chilled  the  marrow 
of  their  bones,  the  marrow  of  the  ap¬ 
ple  buds,  and  probably  whatever  the 
bankers  use  when  they  suffer  such  a 
chill,  and  started  smudges  of  oil  and 
hay  and  anything  that  would  burn  and 
a  series  of  experiments  with  spray  or 
forced  air-circulation  to  ward  off  the 
frost. 

Give  Hie  Bees  Credit 

What  the  results  of  all  those  anti¬ 
frost  precautions  may  be  is  open  to 
discussion,  and  proof  may  appear  in 
more  definite  form  later  on;  but  as  of 
May  25,  when  these  lines  are  penned, 
it  looks  like  enough  buds  have  escaped 
in  the  Hudson  Valley  area  and  enough 
have  been  pollinated  by  the  bees  to 
assure  a  good,  full  crop.  It  has  been 
a  season  with  repeated  storms  of  con¬ 
siderable  duration  and  at  least  ten 
scab-infection  periods  from  April  30th 
to  date,  and  only  a  few  hours  and  days 
when  bees  could  work  on  the  blossoms. 
Most  growers  took  the  precaution  to 
have  plenty  of  bees  right  in  the  or¬ 
chard,  and  I  think  it  has  paid  them 
well.  That,  too,  will  submit  to  more 
definite  proof  as  the  season  advances; 
but  I  know  I  felt  more  comfortable 
because  of  bees  placed  in  every  block. 

Bees  and  what  they  will  or  will  not 
do  are  a  matter  over  which  we  have 
very  little  control.  We  put  them  there, 
the  Lord  sends  the  weather- — and  the 
bees,  being  mostly  females,  do  as  to 
them  seems  best  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  often  when  you  least  ex¬ 
pect.  Nevertheless,  we  can’t  get  along 
without  them,  not  yet  awhile,  although 
they  say  that  experiments  of  gathering 
pollen  and  spraying  or  dusting  it  on¬ 
to  the  bloom  show  very  promising  re¬ 
sults.  Personally,  I  would  rather  keep 
the  bees  than  undertake  another  kind 
of  spraying,  even  to  spray  such  a  sim¬ 
ple  thing  as  pollen. 

Dusting  in  Wet  Weather 

But  to  get  back  to  what  is  on  my 
mind  and  probably  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  my  fellow  apple  growers  — 
the  use  of  dust.  Most  of  us  have  lack¬ 
ed  time  and  labor  to  keep  orchards 
adequately  covered  with  spray,  and 
much  of  the  time  the  ground  has  been 
so  wet  and  muddy  that  the  big  rigs 
could  not  get  through  the  orchards  or 
got  stuck  in  the  mud. 

The  light  weight  and  speed  of  the 
duster  have  saved  the  day,  and  it  seems 
to  me  an  appropriate  time  to  work  on 
the  impi'ovement  of  both  machines 
and  materials  for  dusting  so  that  this 
method  may  be  used  more  and  to  great¬ 


er  advantage.  It  has  always  seemed 
foolish  to  me  to  cart  a  lot  of  water 
and  expensive  machinery  around  and 
use  a  lot  of  labor  to  spray,  when  the 
Lord  puts  the  water  on  the  trees  free 
for  us  in  the  form  of  rain,  fog  and 
dew,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  get  up 
early  or  stay  up  late  to  take  advant¬ 
age  of  His  goodness.  The  materials 
are  essentially  the  same,  and  mass 
production  and  competition  should  soon 
bring  the  cost  of  materials  into  better 
balance  with  spraying. 

I  am  pretty  sure  that  if  a  small  part 
of  the  money  and  work  spent  on  im¬ 
proving  spray  machines  and  materials 
was  honestly  applied  to  improving  the 
machines  and  materials  for  dusting, 
we  would  soon  find  that  method  in 
much  greater  use.  I  hope  so,  because 
tomorrow  we  start  the  petal-fall  spray 
and  the  water  is  several  inches  deep 
in  some  spots  in  the  orchard.  The  rain 
is  falling  now,  and  as  I  hear  the  dus¬ 
ter  singing  out  in  the  lot,  I  wonder 
how  deep  we  will  find  the  mud  if  we 
venture  to  try  spraying  tomorrow. 

If  you  never  hear  from  me  again, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  I  either  got  stuck 
in  the  mud  again  and  decided  I  might 
as  well  stay  there — or  just  blew  tip 
and  disappeared  into  thin  air. 

—  a.a.  — 

Why  Apples  Don’t  Sell 

In  recent  years,  many  studies  have 
been  made  to  show  why  consumers  did 
or  did  not  buy  apples.  In  particular, 
buyers  have  been  watched  in  retail 
stores  during  the  winter  consumption 
season. 

According  to  F.  A.  Harper  of  Cor¬ 
nell,  the  leading  reason  why  consum¬ 
ers  do  not  buy  apples  or  do  not  return 


Pumps  Help  Save  Muckland  Crops 


ALONG  Route  31.  one  mile  west  of 
Montezuma,  N.  Y.,  are  over  three 
square  miles  of  intensely  operated 
black  bottom  farms  known  locally  as 
the  Montezuma  Mucklands.  With  their 
crops  about  half  planted  and  partially, 
inundated  with  watei,  the  hardy  folk 
farming  this  muck  were  faced  with 
losses  running  into  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  unless  the  water  level  could  be 
lowered  substantially  within  a  short 
time. 

Using  gasoline  engine  driven  pumps, 
together  with  strategic  damming  of 
drainage  ditches,  they  succeeded  in 
lowering  the  water  level  seven  inches 


over  about  two-thirds  of  the  area. 
With  the  season  already  from  four  to 
six  weeks  behind,  they  couldn’t  afford 
to  wait  any  longer  on  Mother  Nature. 

Given  over  mostly  to  potatoes  and 
truck  farming,  these  mucklands  are 
drained  by  the  Seneca  river,  and  also 
by  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes  to  the 
south  and  Canandaigua  Lake  to  the 
westward  by  way  of  the  Clyde  River. 
But  due  to  the  high  rainfall,  these 
lakes  were  all  at  high  water  mark, 
and  all  this  water  was  forced  to  flow 
down  the  Seneca  river,  through  the 
mucklands  and  eventually  into  Lake 
Ontario. 


Pumping  water  from  the  partially  flooded  Montezuma  Mucklands  in  order  to  save 
crops  already  planted.  Pumps  are  operated  on  a  twenty-four  hour  a  day  schedule 
and,  after  only  a  short  trial,  considerable  headway  has  been  gained.  Shown  in  pic¬ 
ture  is  David  L.  Cotten,  farmer-operator  of  Savannah,  N.  Y. 


PLANT  60,000  TREES — Boys  from  Dryden,  McLean,  Virgil  and  Newark  Valley  in  New 
York  set  out  60,000  trees  on  60  acres  of  the  Clark  Seed  Farms  located  in  Tioga  and 
Tompkins  Counties.  About  S00  more  acres  will  be  reforested.  Visitors  to  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Field  Day  on  Aug.  7  will  see  this  reforestation  as  well  as  other  con¬ 
servation  measures  practiced. 


was  the  slowing  down  of  sales  as  fruit 
lost  condition. 

“The  practical  question,”  continues 
Professor  Harper,  “is  what  can  be  done 
about  the  deterioration  of  apples  after 
they  get  into  the  stores.”  He  suggests: 

1.  More  careful  handling  to  prevent 
bruising. 

2.  Use  of  every  practical  means  of 
keeping  the  fruit  under  favorable  stor¬ 
age  conditions  as  long  as  possible  be¬ 
fore  it  goes  to  the  retailers. 

3.  Avoidance  of  over-stocking  by  re¬ 
tailers,  induced  by  desire  for  a  large 
display. 

4.  Realization  on  the  part  of  retail¬ 
ers  and  other  handlers  that  apples  are 
highly  perishable  and  that  reasonable 
care  will  pay. 

5.  A  willingness  on  the  part  of  re¬ 
tailers  to  reduce  the  price  if  necessary 
to  move  the  fruit  quickly  before  it 
loses  quality. 

—  a.a.  — 

PERMANENT  HAYLANDS 

Dr.  A.  R.  Midgley  of  Vermont  ob¬ 
tained  data  during  the  past  four  years 
indicating  that  most  of  the  hay  type 
grasses  such  as  timothy  and  brome- 
grass  can  be  maintained  more  or  less 
permanently  on  good  land  if  the  land 
is  well  fertilized  and  limed.  There  still 
seems  to  be  no  satisfactory  perman¬ 
ent  legume,  although  Ladino  clover 
which  has  been  allowed  to  reseed  oc¬ 
casionally  has  been  found  quite  satis¬ 
factory  on  some  of  the  lighter  soils 
which  were  well  supplied  with  mois¬ 
ture. 

Red  clover  usually  lives  only  two 
years,  and  alfalfa  is  short-lived  on  all 
soils  except  those  derived  from  lime¬ 
stone.  Bird’s-foot  trefoil  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage.  As  soon  as  legumes 
are  reduced  to  less  than  25%  of  a  total 
stand  it  is  recommended  that  a  high 
nitrogen  fertilizer  be  applied.  From 
400  to  500  pounds  of  a  10-10-10  ferti¬ 
lizer  per  acre  per  year  has  been  found 
satisfactory  for  permanent  grass  hay 
on  most  soils. 

This  treatment,  together  with  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  one  ton  of  lime  every  five 
years,  has  produced  from  1  to  2  tons 
more  hay  per  acre  per  year  than  was 
obtained  on  untreated  plots. 


T  has  been  estimated  that  the 
■l  average  cow  afflicted  with 
mastitis  exclusive  of  the  severe 
forms  produces  a  thousand 
pounds  less  milk  per  year.  About  \ 
30  per  cent  of  our  milking  cows  ! 
show  some  degree  of  mastitis,  i 
New  York  State  has  1,400,000 
milk  cows,  so  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  this  loss  from  reduced  milk 
production  is  the  big  economic  ! 
loss  from  mastitis.” — Dr.  E.  V. 
Moore,  Assistant  Commissioner, 

N.  Y.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets. 


“Apple  Sass” 
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“Easy  to  fix  up  the  way  you  want  them’’  says  Charles  H.  Killius  of  Marshall,  Minnesota. 
Each  Quonset  was  erected  on  a  concrete  slab  providing  the  foundation  and  floor. 
Buildings  were  insulated  between  the  exterior  steel  sheeting  and  the  interior  lining  of 
wooden  planks,  nailed  directly  to  the  Stran-Steel  framing  members.  In  addition  to 
end-wall  windows,  eight  windows  were  installed  in  the  side  wall  for  light  and  ventilation. 


Charles  H.  Killius  has  been  a  breeder 
of  White  Leghorns  for  40  years. 

He  is  the  owner  of  the  Killius  Hatchery 
and  Breeding  Farms,  located  at 
Marshall,  Minnesota,  and  operates  his 
business  with  a  stock  of  6,000  birds. 

When  Mr.  Killius  expanded  his  busi¬ 
ness,  he  purchased  three  Quonset  20’s. 
Each  is  20  by  108  feet  and  shelters  1,000 
birds.  The  buildings  were  erected  by 
the  local  Quonset  dealer,  but  were 
insulated  and  adapted  for  hatchery 


purposes  by  the  farm’s  operating  staff. 

Mr.  Killius  says :  “My  wide  experience 
with  farm  buildings  of  all  types  makes 
me  lean  toward  steel.  I’ve  found  that 
it’s  cheaper,  and  if  taken  care  of, 
will  outlast  other  kinds.  We  like  the 
Quonsets  particularly  because  they 
give  more  room  for  the  money  and 
have  less  waste  space.” 

Mr.  Killius  plans  on  adding  additional 
Quonsets  to  replace  wooden  buildings 
and  provide  further  expansion. 


Charles  Fishel  owns  a  1700-acre  sheep  ranch  in 
Belle  Fourche,  South  Dakota.  To  shelter  150  ewes 
during  the  winter  months  and  the  lambing  season, 
Mr.  Fishel  built  this  Quonset  24—60  feet  long, 
with  two  sections  open  in  front.  Well  satisfied, 
he  plans  to  extend  the  Quonset  another  60  feet. 


Ira  Bannister  is  a  beef-cattle  farmer  in  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  near  Sloansville,  N.  Y.  His 
Quonset  40  houses  30  Aberdeen  Angus  high-grade 
cattle.  Mr.  Bannister  made  use  of  his  own  step¬ 
saving  ideas  in  the  arrangement  of  hayrack  and 
feeder  trough,  which  are  attached  to  a  walk  along 
thewall  and  connected  with  the  silo.  “Like  it? 
I’ll  say  I  do,”  is  Mr.  Bannister’s  comment  on  his 
Quonset  40. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  6  •  Penobscot  Building  .  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


“Last  winter  our  lowest  outside  temperature  was  18°  below 
zero,”  Mr.  Killius  reported.  On  that  day  the  temperature  inside 
the  Quonsets  was  50  degrees  — all  the  heat  provided  by  the 
birds’  body  warmth.  Mr.  Killius  plans  to  equip  his  new  Quonsets 
with  an  air-intake  system,  which  should  make  them  even  more 
satisfactory  for  his  purposes. 


QUONSET  20  QUONSET  24  QUONSET  40 


WHICH  OF  THESE  QUONSETS 
IS  RIGHT  FOR  YOU? 

Get  in  touch  with  your  nearest  Quonset 
dealer  and  find  out  about  these  all-steel, 
low-cost  buildings.  They  go  up  fast, 
require  less  maintenance.  Quonsets  are 
easy  to  adapt  to  your  particular  needs 
because  you  nail  materials  directly  to 
the  patented  nailing  groove  in  Stran-Steel 
framing  members.  If  you  do  not  know 
the  name  of  your  local  Quonset  dealer, 
write  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation. 
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Round  Trip  to  the  Moon 

•  A  ton  of  freight  to  the  moon  and  back!  That’s  one  good  way 
to  measure  the  freight  moved  by  American  railroads  in  19-46  for 
each  of  the  men  and  women  on  the  railroads’  payroll. 

Working  alone  —  with  his  bare  hands  —  each  one  of  these  rail¬ 
roaders  would  have  accomplished  little.  But  working  together  and 
equipped  with  the  right  tools  —  cars  and  locomotives,  tracks  and 
stations,  signals  and  shops  —  the  immense  job  was  handled  effi¬ 
ciently  and  dependably.  And  it  was  done  at  a  cost  to  the  nation’s 
shippers  averaging  only  one  cent  for  hauling  a  ton  one  mile. 

To  provide  these  essential  tools,  there  has  been  invested  nearly 
$20,000  per  worker,  furnished  almost  wholly  by  private  funds. 
To  improve  these  tools,  there  must  be  still  more  investment  — 
which  cannot  be  expected  to  continue  unless  railroads  have  a  chance 
to  earn  reasonable  profits  on  these  funds. 

But  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  —  through  boom  years, 
depression  years  and  war  years  —  the  railroads  have  averaged  a 
return  on  their  net  investment  of  only  3 ’A  %. 

In  1947,  even  with  the  increased  rates  recently  authorized  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  with  freight  traffic  continuing 
at  its  record-breaking  peacetime  level,  railroads  will  probably  earn 
only  about  half  the  6%  return  which  nine  out  of  ten  people  think 
is  no  more  than  a  fair  profit,  and  which  is  necessary  to  attract  con¬ 
tinued  investment  in  these  essential  railroads. 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

TRANSPORTATION  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  6,  D.C. 


IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  ALL  AMERICA 


Dairymen  Must  Still 
Guard  Against  TB 


ONE  of  the  greatest  battles  ever 
fought  in  agriculture  was  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  clean  up  bovine  tuberculosis  in 
dairy  cattle.  It  really  started  in 
earnest  in  1918  when  a  joint  Federal- 
State  plan  was  begun  to  wipe  out  TB 
in  the  United  States  by  the  test  and 
slaughter  method,  with  indemnity  pay¬ 
ments  to  owners  for  reactors. 

In  a  recent  radio  address,  Dr.  E.  V. 
Moore,  Assistant  Commissioner  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  points  out  that  many  re¬ 
sponsible  people,  including  farmers 
themselves,  thought  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  lick  TB.  No  other  coun¬ 
try  had  ever  attempted  such  a  whole¬ 
sale  disease  eradication  program.  Such 
a  campaign  seemed  especially  impos¬ 
sible  in  New  York  State,  because.it  had 
more  diseased  cattle  than  any  other  in 
the  Union. 


years,  and  all  the  efforts  to  control  the 
No.  1  enemy  of  the  dairy  industry 
would  be  lost. 

“Until  the  disease  is  completely 
eradicated,  it  is  necessary  to  test  our 
herds  periodically.  The  small  amount 
of  money  that  it  now  costs  annually  to 
suppress  this  disease  or  to  keep  it 
under  control  is  a  low  insurance 
premium  on  the  860,000,000  that  New 
York  State  has  invested  in  these  herds. 

“At  the  present  time  we  are  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  herds  where  infection  is 
known  to  exist,  rather  than  testing  all 
the  cattle  in  the  State  every  year;  but 
even  in  the  areas  -  that  are  practically 
clean ( we  are  retesting  the  cattle  on  a 
three-year  basis  to  make  sure  that  the 
disease  does  not  reappear  and  get  well 
under  way  before  it  is  discovered.” 

No,  the  war  against  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  not  over!  — E.  R.  Eastman 


The  boy  holding  the  calf  is 
Byron  Armstrong  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  New  Jersey,  who  has 
the  honor  of  holding  the  ten 
thousandth  calf  to  be  vac¬ 
cinated  against  brucellosis 
in  New  Jersey.  At  the  left 
is  his  eleven-year-old  broth¬ 
er,  Roger,  and  in  the  center 
is  Dr.  Ryland  Croshaw  who 
did  the  vaccinating.  Byron 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Byron  N.  Armstrong  and  is 
raising  the  five-months-old 
purebred  Guernsey  calf  as  a 
4-H  dub  project. 


—  A.A.  — 

Readers  Defend 
First  Calf  Heifers 

ON  THE  editorial  page  of  the  May 
17  issue  we  raised  the  question  of 
the  advisability  of  raising  a  heifer’s 
first  calf.  The  letters  received  in  reply 
to  that  question  have  been  more  or 
less  in  the  affirmative.  Here  are  a  few 
of  the  letters  received: 

•!* 

No  Weakness 

I  was  a  breeder  of  purebred  Jersey 
cattle  for  over  forty  years,  and  every 
heifer  calf  that  lived  was  either  raised 
by  me  or  by  some  other  breeder,  and 
I  could  not  discover  any  weakness 
either  in  production  at  the  pail  or  in 
the  breeding  ranks.  As  proof,  I  cite 
Groff’s  Constance,  with  a  R.  of  M.  re¬ 
cord  of  1130.09  lbs.  fat  and  17,942  lbs. 
milk,  a  world’s  record  made  in  1923. 
She  was  the  first  calf  of  Constance  of 
Anoatok. — U.  G.  Groff,  Amherst,  Mass. 

H®  Jfc  sR 

Better  Than  Dams 

I  was  told  about  70  years  ago  that 
“the  first  from  a  heifer  and  the  last 
from  a  mare  were  always  the  best  for 
wear  and  tear.”  I  have  always  raised 
the  first  calf  and  often  found  it  to  be 
a  better  cow  than  its  dam. — John  G. 

KerleV,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

%  ❖  * 

Breeding  Counts 

I  believe  the  value  of  a  first  calf 
heifer  depends  largely  on  the  breeding 
of  its  dam  and  sire.  I  had  a  very  prom- 
( Continued  on  Page  17) 


Test  95%  Sure 


Imagine  the  feelings  of  a  farmer  who 
had  spent  a  lifetime  in  building  a  high- 
producing  dairy  only  to  find  that  every 
one  of  his  herd  reacted!  You  can  under¬ 
stand  this  farmer’s  opposition,  too, 
when  after  slaughtering  some  of  the 
animals  no  lesions  could  be  found. 
However,  the  tuberculin  test  was  at 
least  95  per  cent  sure,  and  the  finding 
of  no  lesions  did  not  prove  that  they 
weren’t  there. 

Well,  the  farmers  and  officials  went 
to  it  and,  according  to  Dr.  Moore,  it 
took  30  years  and  more  than  $60,000,- 
000  of  New  York  State’s"  money,  as  well 
as  more  millions  spent  by  the  Federal 
government  and  the  counties,  to  reduce 
the  average  infection  in  the  State  from 
26.6  per  cent  to  less  than  a  quarter  of 
one  per  cent. 

We  are  particularly  proud  of  the 
leadership  that  American  Agriculturist 
exerted  all  during  that  campaign.  From 
the  beginning,  we  knew  that  the  dairy 
industry  could  not  continue  to  exist 
with  more  than  a  quarter  of  our  cattle 
having  TB.  We  were  bitterly  criticized 
for  backing  the  campaign,  and  we 
didn’t  blame  some  of  our  farmer  critics, 
because  many  of  them  suffered  griev¬ 
ous  loss.  But  now  everyone  is  proud 
of  the  fact  that  TB  is  under  control. 


Job  Not  Finished 


However,  Dr.  Moore  rightly  empha¬ 
sizes  the  fact  that  bovine  tuberculosis 
is  still  a  threat  to  our  dairy  herds. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  con¬ 
tinued  safety.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ending  April  1,  1947,  the  State  tested 
51,917  herds  and  found  that  only  a 
fraction  of  one  per  cent  reacted. 

Dr.  Moore  says: 

“It  will  probably  take 
more  effort  to  eliminate 
the  last  one  hundred  reac¬ 
tors  from  our  herds  than 
it  did  the  first  million.  But 
until  the  last  reactor  is  re¬ 
moved,  we  must  constant¬ 
ly  check  our  herds  to  see 
that  they  are  not  reinfect¬ 
ed.  If  they  were  neglected, 
the  disease  would  re-es¬ 
tablish  itself  in  a  few 


Top  going  prices  can  be  paid  for  farm  products  —  and  there  are 


savings  for  consumers  as  well  —  when  you  cut  down  the  costs  of 


handling  food  in  between  the  farm  and  the  consumer 


WE  SAFEWAY  PEOPLE  have  been  retail  grocers  for  32 
years.  And  today,  in  the  areas  where  we  have  stores, 
nearly  a  third  of  our  retail  customers  are  farm  families. 

The  way  our  business  has  grown,  some  part  of  almost 
every  U.  S.  farmer’s  crop  is  likely  to  be  sold  to  its  final 
consumer  by  the  Safeway  retail  food  stores. 

Naturally  we  Safeway  people  need  to  buy  a  lot  of  food. 
Last  year,  for  example,  we  paid  over  $500,000,000  to 
producers,  to  their  cooperatives,  and  to  other  suppliers  of 
grocery  store  merchandise.  We  buy  from  farmers,  and  we 
also  sell  farmers  food  and  grocery  items  in  our  stores,  so 
fanners  know  the  way  we  stand  on  most  farm  marketing 
matters. 

Farmers  acquainted  with  us  will  tell  you  that  Safeway 
buys  only  for  its  own  retail  stores  .  .  .  owns  no  farms  .  .  . 
and  accepts  no  brokerage  fees  when  purchasing  from  farm¬ 
ers.  They  can  tell  you  also  that  we’re  steadily  “in  the 
market”  and  never  try  to  force  a  lower  price. 


How  we  can  afford  to  pay  top  prices  always 

Because  Safeway  store  prices  are  lower,  some  people  figure  Safeway 
must  pay  less  to  producers.  But  the  record  shows  that  Safeway 
always  pays  going  prices  or  better,  and  never  offers  a  price  lower 
than  a  producer  quotes.  The  savings  we  pass  on  to  our  customers 
are  savings  in  distribution  costs. 

In  fact,  by  simplifying  and  improving  the  distribution  of  foods 
we  are  able  to  return  to  farmers  a  larger  share  of  every  dollar 
consumers  spend  at  Safeway  stores. 


2  WAYS  OF  GETTING  CROPS  TO  CONSUMER 


THE  OLD  FASHIONED  WAY  is  like  City  Driving 
$.  A  A  4 


FARMER 


CONSUMER 


THE  SAFEWAY  METHOD  is  a  straight  Highway  to  market 
fr  A 


FARMER 


CONSUMER 


This  more  efficient  food  distribution  system  helps  farmers 
and  consumers  alike.  Everybody  benefits  by  the  straightest? 
quickest  possible  road  between  farmer  and  consumer 


SAFEWAY 

New  York  Distribution  Division, 
300  Mercer  St.,  Jersey  City  2,  N.J. 
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This  Year ,  Give  Dust 


Extra 


How  you  apply  powder  in¬ 
secticide  or  dust  determines 
how  effectively  they  will  con¬ 
trol  bugs  and  disease.  Do  it 
right  —  with  a  new  efficient, 
economical  Admiral  Duster 
.  .  .  that  lets  you  direct  each 
speck  of  powder  into  the 
exact  area  you  wish  to  cover. 

•  Long  reach  —  Dusts  hard- 
to-get-at  places.  Keeps  dust 
away  from  face.  No  stoop¬ 
ing,  no  stretching. 

•  Rotating  nozzle— Lets  user 
dust  up,  down,  sidewise. 

•  Easier  to  operate  —  Smooth, 
lazy  stroke  does  the  job. 

•  Easier  to  fill — Wide  mouth, 
large  cap  with  built-in  scoop. 

•  Holds  more— Extra  capac¬ 
ity — less  refilling. 

•  No  oiling  — Plunger  is  per¬ 
manently  lubricated. 


Killing 

Power 

,« W' 

'/atif 


USE  A  HUDSON 

"ADMIRAL" 


Control  ALL  Pests  the  Admiral  Way 

The  Admiral  Duster  is  effective,  handy 
to  use,  the  first  choice  of  men  and  women 
alike!  The  Admiral  is  the  one  duster  for 
maximum  pest  control  ...  in  the  home, 
the  garden,  poultry  house  or  barn.  * 

H.D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Chicago  11,  Illinois 

©  1947  H  D.  H.  MFG.  CO. 
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SPRAYERS  AND  DUSTERS 
HAYTOOLS  AND  BARN  EQUIPMENT 
LIVESTOCK  EQUIPMENT 
FARM  VENTILATION  EQUIPMENT 
POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 


Raising  Hay  for  the  Market 

'Sy  tyearye  Senvute 


THE  GREAT  bulk  of  the  hay  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farms  of  the  North¬ 
east  is  fed  on  the  farms  where  it  is 
produced.  There  are  sections,  especial¬ 
ly  parts  of  New  York,  that  have  al¬ 
ways  been  heavy  surplus  hay  areas. 
Just  as  there  are  sections  that  regular¬ 
ly  ship  out  hay,  there  are  also  sections 
that  regularly  import  hay.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  large  market  in  Long  Island, 
New  England,  and  New  Jersey  for  the 
right  kind  and  quality  of  hay.  At 
present  some  of  this  hay  is  produced 
within  the  Northeast  but  a  good  deal 
comes  from  the  West  and  from  Canada. 

The  man  who  regularly  buys  hay  is 
often  more  particular  about  the  kind 
and  quality  than  a  woman  buying  a 
new  dress.  In  fact,  he  is  definitely 
more  particular  than  the  grower.  Hay 
is  a  bulky  commodity,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  and  handling  costs  make  it  an  ex¬ 
pensive  feed  if  it  has  to  be  shipped 
any  distance.  Consequently,  the  buyer 
cannot  be  blamed  for  insisting  on  get¬ 
ting  what  he  considers  good  quality 
hay.  Poor  hay  is  usually  not  worth 
the  costs  involved  in  handling  and 
transporting  it. 

What  Buyers  Look  For 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  good  mar¬ 
ket  hay  is  always  good  feeding  hay, 
but  that  some  good  feeding  hay  is  not 
always  good  market  hay.  Over  a  period 
of  years,  the  market  has  built  up  cer¬ 
tain  standards.  Most  are  sound,  some 
were  once  sound,  and  some  are  largely 
prejudice.  However,  whether  the  stan¬ 
dards  are  right  or  wrong,  hay  must 
conform  to  bring  the  top  price.  The 
buyer  will  pay  the  top  price  only  for 
what  he  wants.  This  is  not  only  true 
with  hay  but  of  everything  else  in  nor¬ 
mal  times. 

The  buyer  first  of  all  wants  alfalfa 
hay.  His  second  choice  is  clover,  his 
last  timothy.  Any  quantity  of  timothy 
oi'  other  grass  in  the  clover  or  alfalfa 
will  lower  its  market  value.  The  more 
timothy  or  other  grass  present,  the 
lower  the  price  it  will  bring.  The  fact 
that  feeding  specialists  tell  us  that  a 
mixture  half  alfalfa  and  half  timothy 
contains  just  as  many  total  digestible 
nutrients  as  straight  alfalfa  of  the 
same  grade  has  little  influence  on  the 
buyer.  If  he  grows  some  hay  himself, 
it  is  most  apt  to  be  a  mixture;  but  if 
he  buys  hay,  he  will  pay  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  premium  for  straight  legume. 
One  reason  many  give  for  wanting 
straight  legume  hay  is  to  raise  the 
average  quality  of  their  hay.  Many 
will  have  some  hay  of  their  own  which 
may  not  be  very  good. 

Alfalfa  Brings  Most  Money 

Only  a  small  propqrtion  of  the  hay 
land  in  the  Northeast  is  suitable  for 
the  production  of  straight  legume  hay, 
especially  clear  alfalfa.  However,  as 
long  as  the  buyer  shows  such  favoritism 
for  straight  alfalfa,  it  looks  like  pro¬ 
ducers  who  have  the  right  kind  of  soil 
would  be  wise  to  grow  straight  alfalfa 
if  they  plan  to  sell  hay  regularly. 
Farmers,  though,  who  have  marginal 
alfalfa  land  are  not  likely  to  get  good 
results  with  straight  alfalfa. 

The  standards  for  market  hay  in  the 
larger  deficit  areas  are  set  by  western 
alfalfa.  This  is  bright  green  leafy  hay; 
in  fact,  only  really  good  hay  can  ab¬ 
sorb  the  transportation  costs  from  the 
West  and  still  leave  anything  for  the 
producer.  Northeastern  hay  producers 
seldom  have  the  kind  of  weather  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  this  kind  of  hay,  nor 
do  they  have  an  abundance  of  the  kind 
of  soil  necessary  to  grow  it. 

For  those,  though,  who  regularly 
produce  hay  for  sale,  a  little  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  things  the  market  de¬ 
mands  in  hay  that  tops  the  market 
could  squeeze  the  differential. 


First  of  all,  as  we  mentioned  before, 
the  growing  of  clear  alfalfa  if  the  soil 
is  adapted  to  it.  Second,  if  a  legume 
grass  mixture  must  be  grown,  make 
the  grass  timothy.  Smooth  brome 
grass  may  be  better  hay  than  timothy 
but  the  market  apparently  does  not  as 
yet  recognize  it.  Third,  the  more  for¬ 
eign  material  present,  the  lower  the 
price  a  lot  of  hay  will  bring.  Stubble, 
weeds,  sweet  clover,  and  manure  can  be 
classed  as  foreign  material.  Even  for¬ 
eign  material  well  within  the  tolerance 
of  the  Federal  grades  will  often  knock 
down  the  price.  In  general,  too,  within 
limits,  buyers  are  more  choosey  about 
leafiness  than  color.  They  want  both, 
but  if  the  leaves  are  there  they  will 
give  a  little  on  the  color. 

Baled  Hay 

Hay  baled  with  a  pick-up  baler  meets 
definite  resistance  on  the  market.  Pick¬ 
up  balers,  though,  are  here  to  stay  and 
perhaps  as  we  get  more  experience 
with  them,  we  will  learn  to  put  up  a 
bale  more  acceptable  to  the  buyer.  The 
main  difficulty  with  most  pick-up  baled 
hay  is  that  the  bales  are  too  light  to  be 
transported  economically.  Another 
difficulty  is  the  variation  from  bale  to 
bale.  One  bale  may  be  bright  and 
green  all  the  way  through,  but  the  next 
two  may  have  a  moldy  core.  Grading 
and  sorting  are  essential  for  top  prices. 
Improvements,  though,  will  come  in 
pick-up  balers,  both  in  the  balers  and 
in  their  operation. 

Resistance  to  pick-up  baled  hay  is 
not  so  great  where  it  is  moving  in 
straight  cars  to  large  dairies.  The 
main  market  left  for  timothy,  though, 
is  in  the  South  where  hay  is  retailed 
by  the  bale.  Bales  should,  therefore, 
be  of  uniform  weight  and  securely  tied. 
Three  wires  must  be  on  each  bale  and 
also  a  tag  showing  the  bale  weight. 
This  almost  means  barn  baled  hay. 

The  production  of  hay  for  sale  in  the 
Northeast  as  a  major  farm  enterprise 
appears  to  be  on  the  decline  and  right¬ 
fully  so.  Over  the  long  pull,  farmers 
can  realize  much  more  for  their  hay 
by  putting  it  through  cows  and  selling 
it  in  the  form  of  milk  than  they  can 
by  selling  it  off  the  farm.  There  are 
farmers,  though,  who  do  not  want  to 
increase  their  livestock  enterprise  to 
the  point  where  they  will  usually  feed 
most  of  their  hay.  These  perhaps  can 
realize  a  little  more  for  what  they  sell 
if  they  have  a  better  understanding  of 
what  buyers  want.  Perhaps,  too,  we 
need  a  little  more  education  in  the  buy¬ 
ing  areas  on  the  relative  feeding  values 
of  the  different  qualities  and  kinds  of 

hay-  _a.a.- 

4.0011  PASTURES 

Rhode  Island  Extension  Mimeo¬ 
graphed  Circular  31,  entitled  “Good 
Pastures — More  Milk,”  says:  “One  of 
the  big  answers  to  the  feed  situation 
is  more  and  better  pastures.  Liberally 
fertilized  pemianent  pasture  will  pro¬ 
duce  from  five  to  six  times  as  much 
milk  per  acre  as  the  unfertilized  areas. 
Where  plowing  and  reseeding  are  im¬ 
practical,  top-dressing  with  limestone 
and  complete  fertilizer  is  recommended. 

“The  application  of  limestone  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  as  determined  by  a 
soil  test  constitutes  the  first  step.  This 
should  be  followed  by  a  top-dressing  of 
commercial  fertilizer  applied  in  the 
spring,  using  from  40  to  60  pounds 
each  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash  per  acre.  This  may  be  supplied 
in  from  600  to  800  pounds  per  acre  of 
a  7-7-7  complete  fertilizer.” 

—  a. a.  — 

Sunlight  and  artificial  light  weaken 
wool  fabric  and  fade  colors.  A  clothing 
bag  is  sometimes  a  protection  from 
light  as  well  as  dust. 


THE  objective  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  is  to  make  each  acre  produce 
a  maximum  crop,  unmitigated  by  damage 
from  injurious  insects  and  diseases. 

The  Niagara  organization,  specialists  in  insect 
and  disease  control  problems,  is  prepared  to 
assist  you  in  every  possible  way.  Wherever 
insecticides  and  fungicides  are  used,  the  name 
and  reputation  of  Niagara  is  favorably  known 
and  highly  respected  for  dependability. 


Niagara  resident  field  men  are  available  to 
advise  growers  on  problems  of  insect  and 
disease  control  and  methods  of  application. 


NIAGARA  SPRAYER 
AND  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
MIDDLEPORT,  NEW  YORK 

Richmond,  California  •  Jacksonville,  Florida 
Pompano,  Florida  •  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Greenville,  Mississippi  *  Harlingen,  Texas 
Canadian  Associate: 

NIAGARA  BRAND  SPRAY  CO.,  LTD. 
Burlington,  Ontario 


Control  with  TAT  HEXATE- 


HEXAETHYL 

TETRAPHOSPHATE 

Send  for  FREE  Data  Manual  on  TAT  HEXATE  and 
other  TAT  Productt  Formulated  with  . .  . 

•BENZENE  HEXACHLORIDE 

•  DDT  •  ANTU  •  2,  4-D 

0.  E.  UNCK  C0„  INC..  DEPT.  A.  CLIFTON,  H.l. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

All  leadina  varieties 
SPECIAL  JUNE  PRICES 

CABBAGE:  $2.00,  1000;  10,000,  $15. 
TOMATO:  $3.00,  1000;  10,000,  $25. 

Sweet  Potato:  $3.00,  1000;  10,000,  $25 
Well  packed,  700%  Live  Delivery  guaranteed. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO. 

Franklin,  Virginia 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Early  Jersey  &  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefields.  Flat 


Dutch.  Danish  Ballhead,  Golden  Acre  &  Copenhagen 
Market  Cabbage  Plants.  300,  $1.00;  500.  $1.75:  1,000. 
$3.00.  Marglobe  &  Rutger  Tomato  Plants.  300,  $1.25; 
500,  $2.00;  1,000.  $3.50.  Prizetaker  &  Bermuda  Onion 
Plants.  300,  $1  50;  500.  2.25:  1,000.  $4.50.  Kuhy  King 
&  California  Wonder  Pepper  Plants.  300,  $1.75;  500, 
$2.75:  1,000.  $5.50.  Porto  Rico  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 
300,  $1.75;  500,  $2.50;  1,000,  $4.75.  Above  prices  pre¬ 
paid.  Lots  of  5,000  or  more,  express  collect.  Cabbage. 
$2.50  per  thousand.  Tomato.  $2.75.  Good  plants.  Well 
packed.  BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM.  Franklin,  Virflinisi. 


Porto  Rico  Sueet  Potato  Plants.  300.  $1.75;  500,  $2.50; 
1,000,  $4.75.  California  Wonder  &  Ruby  King  Pepper 
Plants.  300,  $1.75;  500.  $2.75;  1,000,  $5.50.  Bermuda 
&  Prizetaker  Onion  Plants,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.25.- 
1,000  $4.50.  Rutger  &  Marglobe  Tomato  Plants.  300. 
$1.25;  500,  $2.00;  1,000,  $3.50;  5,000  or  more,  express 
collect,  $2.75  per  thousand.  Copenhagen  Market,  Golden 
Acre.  Danish  Ballhead.  Flat  Dutch.  Early  Jersey  & 
Charleston  Wakefield  Cabbage  Plants:  300,  $1.00;  500. 
$1.75;  1,000.  $3.00;  5,000  or  more,  express  collect. 
$2.50  per  thousand.  All  prices  prepaid. 

MRS.  SAMUEL  BRADSHAW.  Franklin,  Virflini* 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sura  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Milk  Order  Amendment 
Prices  Unsatisfactory 


TENTATIVE  amendments  to  the 
Federal-State  Milk  Marketing  Or¬ 
der  released  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  June  9  call  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  increase  of  44c  a  cwt.  in  the 
Class  1-A  (fluid  milk  price)  beginning 
July  1  and  continuing  through  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  another  44c  increase  for  Oc¬ 
tober  through  December.  Producers 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  file  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  amendments,  but  if  they 
are  finally  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
the  producers  in  the  milk  shed,  the 
minimum  Class  1-A  price  for  July 
through  September  will  be  $4.58  and 
for  October  through  December  $5.02. 
Of  course,  the  prices  which  a  producer 
actually  gets  are  considerably  below 
these  figures.  There  is  one  slight  pos¬ 
sibility  for  further  increases  because 
prices  could  be  upped  “if  justified  by 
economic  conditions  then  prevailing.” 

Another  proposed  change  would  pre-‘ 
vent  an  increase  in  the  Class  1-A  price 
from  March  through  June,  or  any  de¬ 
crease  from  September  through  De¬ 
cember*.  The  explanation  accompany¬ 
ing  the  proposed  amendments  express¬ 
es  the  opinion  that  returns  to  produc¬ 
ers  in  October  through  December 
should  be  30  to  35%  higher  than  in  the 
months  of  April  through  June  in  or¬ 
der  to  encourage  more  uniform  pro¬ 
duction. 

Costs  arc  Higher 

Producers  have  been  asking  for  a 
Class  1-A  price  of  $4.58  for  July;  $5.02 
from  August  1  through  September, 
and  $5.46  on  October  1.  On  May  23, 
the  Metropolitan  Producers’  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency  wired  Secretary  Anderson 
outlining  production  conditions  and 
urging  those  prices. 

At  the  hearing  on  amendments  at 
Utica  in  March,  three  economists,  Dr. 
Thurston  Adams  of  Vermont,  Dr.  L. 
C.  Cunningham  of  Cornell,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  L.  Barr  of  Pennsylvania, 
gave  evidence  showing  a  year-around 
cost  for  3.5  milk  of  $4.30  based  on 
prices  farmers  paid  for  supplies  in 
February.  In  these  figures,  the  hourly 
wage  rate  for  labor  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion  was  figured  at  60c,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  conservative  in  view  of  other 
labor  rates.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
prices  asked  for  by  the  Bargaining 
Agency  would  return  to  dairymen  th<g 
approximate  cost  of  production,  but 
the  prices  proposed  in  the  amendments 
will  fail  to  do  so. 

The  Dairymen’s  Viewpoint 

While  it  was  written  before  the  ten¬ 
tative  amendments  were  published,  the 
following  letter  is  typical  of  the  reac¬ 
tions  of  dairymen  all  over  the  milk 
shed: 

Hon.  Edwin  Arthur  Hall 
Representative,  37th  Congressional 
District  Washington,  D.  C. 

Your  Honor: 

We,  the  undersigned  committee,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  farmers  of  the  town  of 
N&nticoke,  county  of  Broome,  State  of 
New  York,  do  hereby  petition  you  to 
intercede  for  us  in  securing  a  better 
price  for  our  milk.  We  feel  such  price 
should  be  comparable  with  the  cost  of 
production  and  with  the  price  of  oth¬ 
er  vital  foods.  A  substantial  raise  in 
price  is  necessary  immediately  to  meet 
the  exceedingly  high  cost  of  feed  and 
thus  stem  the  flow  of  dairy  cows  to 
the  auction  block.  In  addition  to  the 
unreasonable  cost  of  feed,  the  dairy 
fhrmer  must  also  cope  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  securing  reliable  help  at  rea¬ 
sonable  wages. 

The  demand  for  milk  has  increased 
faster  than  the  milk  production  during 
the  past  few  years.  Estimates  show 
that  consumers  will  want  five  per  cent 


more  milk  this  fall  than  last.  Yet,  on 
the  face  of  this  increasing  need,  farm¬ 
ers  are  being  forced  daily  to  sell  their 
herds.  If  some  encouragement  in  the 
way  of  a  better  price  for  milk  is  not 
apparent  soon,  there  will  be  wholesale 
liquidation  of  New  York  state  herds 
and  metropolitan  areas  will  suffer. 

We  trust  that  you  will  submit  our 
petition  to  the  proper  committee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

—James  Wood,  Mertin  Hodges,  J.  R. 
Hodges,  Reginald  Hoist,  Fred  D.  Croft. 

The  Boston  Order 

A  tentative  order  for  the  Boston 
market  has  also  been  sent  out.  It  also 
provides  for  an  increase  of  44c  for 
Class  1-A  milk  for  July  1  and  another 
44c  increase  on  October  1.  It  stipulates 
that  there  shall  be  no  more  than  a  44c 
drop  in  January,  1948,  and  not  over  a 
44c  drop  on  February  1.  Beginning 
March  1,  1948,  the  Class  1-A  price  in 
Boston  is  to  follow  the  butter-powder 
formula.  Boston  cooperatives  have-  fil¬ 
ed  exceptions  to  these  proposed  prices. 

More  and  more  dairymen  are  com¬ 
ing  to  believe  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  following  a  definite 
policy  of  depressing  food  prices  at  a 
time  when  production  costs  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  creep  up. 


When  putting  up  grass  silage  by  the 
wilting  method,  how  can  I  judge  when 
the  grass  is  sufficiently  wilted? 

This  is  something  that  has  to  be 
learned  from  experience,  just  as  you 
learn  how  to  tell  when  dry  hay  is  ready 
to  put  in  the  barn.  The  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  hay  that  goes  into  the  silo 
should  be  between  65  and  68  per  cent. 
Grass  that  is  close  to  the  haymaking 
stage  contains  about  75  per  cent  moist¬ 
ure.  On  a  good  drying  day,  leaving 
the  grass  in  the  swath  for  two  hours 
should  be  long  enough. 

If  the  weather  is  cloudy  and  you 
want  to  put  hay  in  the  silo  before  it 
gets  dry  enough,  you  can  do  so  by 
running  from  100  to  300  pounds  of  dry 
hay  through  the  cutter  for  each  ton  of 
green  hay.  Some  farmers  believe  that 
on  the  basis  of  experience  they  can 
make  good  silage  from  grass  contain¬ 
ing  more  than  68  per  cent  moisture. 

*  *  * 

How  late  can  I  plant  soybeans  for  an 
emergency  hay  crop  and  how  thick 

should  they  be  planted? 

Soybeans  can  be  drilled  solid  using 
from  iy2  to  2  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 
They  can  be  planted  any  time  between 
corn-planting  time  and  July  1.  It  is 
important  to  inoculate  the  seed,  and 
the  fertilizer  should  not  come  in  direct 
contact  with  the  seed. 

*  *  * 

When  is  the  proper  time  to  clip  a 
pasture? 

It  appears  that  many  pastures  are 
clipped  too  late  in  the  season  to  get 
best  results.  Clip  early  in  June.  Little 
advantage  is  gained  in  clipping  after 
the  weather  is  hot  and  dry.  The  pas¬ 
ture  may  look  a  little  better  but  there 
is  little  opportunity  for  new  grass  to 
develop.  *  *  * 

Is  there  any  one  dust  that  will  control 
most  garden  insects  and  disease? 

Such  a  dust  contains  rotenone  and  a 
fixed  copper  compound.  It  can  be 
bought  under  various  trade  names  and 
will  handle  most  garden  insects  and 
diseases.  Rotenone  kills  the  insects 
and  the  copper  protects  against  fungus 
diseases. 
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NOW 

YOU  CAN 
REALLY 

BE 


You  don’t  need  to  buy  heavy,  high-priced  farm  tools  to  get  started 
making  a  small  acreage  pay.  Here  comes  the  Mulsifier  Soil  Tiller,  to  help 
you  work  five  to  twenty  acres  and  more  of  regular  crops,  or  your  own 
"profit”  garden  for  summer  roadside  and  resort  trade.  For  an,  amazingly 
small  sum,  Mulsifier*  puts  you  into  business — puts  your  unproductive  land 
back  into  the  profit-making  picture. 

Utilizing  the  new  principle  of  surface  tillage  and  soil  conditioning, 
this  sturdy  machine — a  woman  can  handle  it — puts  back  into  the  growing 
layers  of  the  earth  the  elements  needed  to  produce  healthy  crops.  The 
Mulsifier  Soil  Tiller  can  easily  pay  for  itself  in  one  season  of  operation. 

Write  now  for  full  information — dealer  territories  available. 


♦Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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69  MIDLAND 
AVENUE 
ETROiT  3,  MICH. 
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SUPERFINE 


NICHOLS 


TRIANGLE  BRAND 

TRADE  MARK  ^  REG.  U  S  PAT.  OFF. 

"%+ J^PURE 

COPPER  SULPHATE 


Makes  Bordeaux  the 
Quick,  Efficient  Way! 

Superfine  is  made  by  an  entirely  new  proc¬ 
ess  of  vacuum  crystalization  which  assures 
high  purity  and  uniformity.  A  premium 
product  at  no  extra  cost  to  you  ! 

NEW,  QUICK  WAY  TO  MAKE  BORDEAUX-Super- 

fine  crystals  are  about  the  size  of  coarse 
table  salt.  Pour  them  into  a  container  and 
play  the  hose  on  them.  They  dissolve  be¬ 
fore  the  container  is  filled  !  It’s  the  easy  and. 
efficient  way  to  make  Bordeaux  ! 

•  FREE!  SEND  POSTCARD  TODAY 
FOR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOKLET - 
‘‘Bordeaux  Mixture”— Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use” 


Your  dealer  can  also  supply  TRIANGLE 
BRAND  Copper  Sulphate  in  LARGE  CRY¬ 
STALS,  SMALL  CRYSTALS,  GRANU¬ 
LATED,  “INSTANT”  (powder)  for  regu¬ 
lar  Bordeaux  mixture.  Also  MONOHY- 
DRATED  for  Copper-Lime  dusts. 

Oldest  and  best  known  brand! 

The  standard  for  over  50  years. 

-  MADE  BY  - 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 
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Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 

40  WALL  STREET*  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO 4,  ILL. 


STROUT'S  GREEN  FARM  CATALOG 

Money  -  Makers  —  over  2500  Bargains. 
32  States.  Toast  to  Coast.  Mailed  FREE. 

STROUT  REALTY 

255-R  4th  Ave.  New  York  10  N.  V. 


GARDEN  TRACTOR 

The  cost  is  low  .  .  .  the  upkeep  is  negligible. 
And  you  have  an  easily-operated,  powerful 
tractor — used  with  Plow,  Disc  Harrow,  Culti¬ 
vator,  Spike  Tooth  Harrow  and  Snow  Plow. 
Write  us  for  the  complete  details. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP.  mah^aJVy. 


tP  tf-tiietuHif.  Place 

TO  STAY 

Hotel  Syracuse  is  famous  for 
friendly,  individual  service— 
for  comfortable,  homey 
rooms  —  for  excellent, 
healthful  food.  When  next 
you  visit  Syracuse  —  enjoy 
the  friendly  atmosphere  of 
Hotel  Syracuse. 

HOTEL  AMCIffi 

SYRACUSE.  NEW  YORK 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertise¬ 
ment*  in  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  is  time  well  spent — for  there 
is  no  better  way  to  keep  well  inform-  * 
ed  on  new  things  on  the  market, 
what  to  buy  at  what  price  and  where 
to  go  to  get  what  you  want.  When 
you  answer  an  “ad”  he  sure  to  men¬ 
tion 

American 

Agriculturist 


G%  Kerosene,  94%  Air 


HAS 


OVEI5 

FARM 


Burns 

Write  Today  for  large  \  uses 
list  of  USES  for  this 
Modern  Labor,.Saving  Tool 


AAS  QUAKERTOtVN.  PA.  \ 


milk  utensils  —  to  keep  down  bacteria 
counts  —  to  help  prevent  sour  milk  —  to 
meet  standards  set  by  health  authorities. 


QUICK  FACTS  about  L0-BAX 

A  FAST  KILLER  of  bacteria,  dissolves 
QUICKLY  in  water.  Makes  CLEAR  dairy 
rinse  solutions.  Contains  50%  available 
chlorine.  DEPENDABLE  —  Retains  its  full 
strength.  ECONOMICAL  and  EASY  to 
handle. 


THE  MATHIES0N  ALKALI  WORKS  (Inc.) 

60  EAST  42nd  ST.  •  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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ABE  YOU  BUYING 

a  TiJeicte/i  ? 

By  PAUL  R.  HOFF 


MANY  farmers  are  asking  themsel¬ 
ves,  “Should  I  buy  a  welder  and  if 
I  do,  what  should  I  buy?”  During  the 
war,  welding  came  to  the  front  for 
making  repairs  on  all  kinds  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  many  farm  machines 
operated  until  they  could  be  replaced, 
entirely  because  a  good  welder  was 
able  to  keep  them  going.  Such  experi¬ 
ences  and  the  general  availability  of 
welders  suitable  for  farm  use  have  in¬ 
fluenced  many  farmers  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  purchasing  a  welder 
in  order  to  make  repairs  right  at  home. 
Each  individual  who  is  thinking  about 
buying  a  welder  should  consider  the 
following  questions: 

1.  Do  I  have  enough  welding  to  justify 
the  cost? 

2.  Do  I  need  a  welder  of  my  own  or 
are  local  welding  facilities  adequate? 

3.  Can  I  become  sufficiently  skilled  to 
weld  successfully  the  various  metals 
commonly  found  on  farms? 

4.  Is  my  electric  service  adequate  to 
carry  a  welder? 

Selecting  the  llight  Weldor 


be  possible  to  cut  still  heavier  metal. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  expect  to  purchase 
a  welder,  take  it  home,  and  with  no 
previous  practice  make  a  smooth, 
strong  weld.  Successful  welding  is  a 
highly  developed  skill  that  requires 
both  practice  and  experience  to  ac¬ 
quire.  The  instruction  book  that  comes 
with  most  welders  is  an  excellent 
guide  for  a  beginner.  It  outlines  a 
series  of  practice  welds  which  the  be¬ 
ginner  should  master  before  attempt¬ 
ing  an  actual  welding  repair. 

Since  mild  steel  is  the  easiest  of  all 
metals  to  weld,  practice  welding  is 
easier  on  this  metal.  The  welding  rods 
or  electrodes  for  mild  steel  are  easy  to 
use,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  learn  to 
strike  an  arc  and  to  run  a  bead.  After 
the  successful  welding  of  mild  steel  is 
mastered,  other  metals  will  not  be 
hard. 

New  welding  electrodes  have  been 
developed  for  the  Farm  Welders.  By 
selecting  the  correct  electrode  for  the 


job,  almost  any  type  of  welding  can 
be  done.  Welding  mild  steel  in  any 
position,  flat,  horizontal  or  over  head, 
can  be  done  more  easily  with  recent¬ 
ly  developed  electrodes.  Other  elec¬ 
trodes  have  been  developed  for  hard 
surfacing  parts  that  are  subject  to  ex¬ 
cessive  wear.  Two  recent  additions  to 
welding  electrodes  are  a  nickel  rod  and 
a  bronze  rod.  The  nickel  rod  is  espec¬ 
ially  useful  in  welding  cast  iron  or  for 
welding  cast  iron  to  steel.  The  bronze 
rod  carries  its  flux  in  the  coating  and 
this  arrangement  makes  it  possible  to 
do  brazing  with  a  Farm  Welder  with¬ 
out  extra  equipment. 

The  size  of  welding  rod  and  the 
amount  of  heat  needed  are  usually 
specified  either  on  the  welder  itself  or 
in  the  instruction  book. 

Safely  Precautions 

1.  Never  start  to  weld  or  even  look  at 
a  welding  arc  without  wearing  or  hold¬ 
ing  a  welder’s  shield  in  front  of  your 
eyes. 

2.  Always  wear  welder’s  gloves,  a  hat, 
and  have  your  collar  buttoned  while 
you  are  welding. 

3.  Never  stand  in  water  or  on  damp 
ground  when  welding.  Don’t  dip  an 
electrode  in  a  pail  of  water  to  cool  it. 

4.  Observe  the  same  precautions  when 
handling  a  welder  as  when  handling 
any  other  piece  of  electrical  equipment. 


Make  Fence  Posts  Last  Longer 

By  RAYMOND  HOYLE 

( Continued  from  last  issue ) 


Welders  are  not  all  alike.  Large, 
heavy  duty  welders  have  been  develop¬ 
ed  for  industrial  plants,  construction 
work  and  commercial  welding  shops. 
Because  of  the  heavy  current  demand, 
they  are  not  suitable  for  most  rural 
power  lines.  But  because  the  electric 
power  companies  and  the  welder  manu¬ 
facturers  recognized  the  need  for  weld¬ 
ers  on  farms,  a  new  type  of  welder 
was  designed  especially  for  farm  use. 
These  new  welders  are  known  as  Faim 
Welders  and  they  are  made  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  manufacturers  under  rigid  speci¬ 
fications  set  up  by  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Electrical  Manufacturers. 
Every  purchaser  of  a  welder  that  will 
be  connected  to  a  rural  power  line 
should  make  sure  that  the  one  he  pur¬ 
chases  has  the  NEMA  approval  for 
rural  line  operation.  The  dealer  from 
whom  he  buys  can  furnish  this  infor¬ 
mation,  and  the  purchaser  of  a  NEMA 
approved  Farm  Welder  can  be  sure 
that  it  will  not  cause  trouble  for  him¬ 
self  or  his  neighbors  on  the  power  line. 

These  welders  are  built  to  operate 
on  230  volt  current.  They  have  a  heavy 
connecting  cable  equipped  with  a  three 
prong  plug  for  plugging  into  a  regular 
range  type  outlet.  The  range  type  out¬ 
let  receptacle  is  furnished  with  the 
welder  and  most  manufacturers  also 
furnish,  at  no  additional  cost,  electrode 
leads,  an  assorted  supply  of  welding 
electrodes,  a  welder’s  helmet  and  a 
scratch  brush. 

What  the  Welder  Will  Do 

Farm  Welders  are  manufactured  in 
several  sizes  between  130  and  180  am¬ 
peres  maximum  welding  capacity.  This 
gives  enough  heat  for  most  farm  re¬ 
pairs.  All  sizes  are  adjustable  down 
to  a  minimum  capacity  of  20  amperes. 
The  variation  in  heat  produced  by  these 
current  ranges  is  sufficient  for  the 
welding  jobs  that  are  likely  to  be  found 
on  a  farm. 

The  metal  parts  of  farm  machinery 
are  largely  mild  steel  and  iron  or  steel 
castings.  Mild  steel  is  the  easiest  of 
all  metals  to  weld,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  welding  rod  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  makes  the  welding  of  castings  not 
too  difficult.  With  some  practice  in  us¬ 
ing  the  welder,  a  knowledge  of  the 
different  metals  and  the  ability  to  rec¬ 
ognize  them,  almost  any  type  of  weld¬ 
ing  needed  on  the  farm  may  be  done 
with  this  welder. 

Mild  steel  up  to  one-half  inch  thick 
can  be  cut.  With  some  practice,  it  may 


Tire-Tube  Method 

This  is  a  cheap  and  fairly  effective 
method.  It  consists  of  treating  sound 
green  posts  with  the  bark  on  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  preservative  solution  to  work 
endwise  through  the  sapwood  part  of 
the  post.  The  post  must  be  freshly 
cut  or  else  kept  completely  under 
water  until  ready  for  treatment.  Do 
not  let  posts  dry  over  2  or  3  days. 

The  bark  is  peeled  from  the  large 
end  of  the  post  for  5  or  6  inches  so 
that  a  section  of  inner  tube  of  an  old 
tire  24  to  30  inches  long  will  fit  tightly 
over  the  end  of  the  post.  The  section 
of  tube  can  be  worked  over  the  smooth¬ 
ed  end  of  the  post  best  if  the  tube  is 
doubled  back  over  itself  several  inches 
and  first  stretched  onto  the  end  of  the 
post  and  then  unrolled  back  over  the 
peeled  end.  The  end  of  the  tube  can 
be  tightened  onto  the  post  with  strong 
cord,  wire  or  other  suitable  material. 
If  the  post  is  irregular,  axle  grease  or 


other  heavy  grease  should  be  smeared 
on  the  end  of  the  post  first  so  the  joint 
will  be  water  tight. 

The  post  now  can  be  laid  across  two 
low  wooden  horses  or  a  frame  of  any 
kind  so  that  the  large  end  of  the  post 
is  at  least  18  inches  higher  than  the 
small  end.  The  post  may  also  be  stood 
on  end  against  a  support  if  desired, 
with  the  large  end,  of  course,  upper¬ 
most.  The  loose  end  of  the  tube  sec¬ 
tion  is  then  fastened  up  to  any  sort 
of  frame  with  a  nail  or  a  clamp  so 
that  the  preservative  when  poured  into 
the  open  end  of  the  tube  will  not  spill 
out  but  will  be  kept  in  close  contact 
with  the  end  of  the  post.  The  preserv¬ 
ative  is  poured  into  the  free  end  of  the 
tube  which  serves  as  a  container.  In 
a  short  time  the  preservative  will  begin 
to  flow  into  the  sapwood  of  the  post, 
thus  forcing  the  natural  sap  out  of  the 
small  end  of  the  post.  After  all  the 
preservative  has  flowed  from  the  tube 
into  the  wood,  the  job  is  finished  and 


“No,  I  wosn't  always  this  way.  Five  years  ago  I  had  a  nice  wife  and  a 

home — but  she  quit  working." 


I  K\OW  A  ItOAD 

By  Mattie  French  Hill 

I  know  a  road  where  roses  grow. 

And  shade  trees  bend  to  and  fro. 

Tossed  by  the  wind  that  goes  fleeting 
along. 

Chanting  softly  some  mystic  song. 

The  whir  of  a  sickle  may  be  heard. 
Mingled  with  chirps  and  songs  of  birds. 
Above  the  mystic  lay  of  the  breeze. 

The  flow  of  the  water,  the  hum  of  the 
bees. 

This  road  leads  by  a  meadow  brook. 
And  passes  many  a  grassy  nook. 

And  winds  along  to  my  old  home 
Where  I  was  reared,  and  played  and 
roamed 

Through  childhood  days  so  long  ago; 
And  now  I  pass  through  memory's  glow 
Back  to  the  scenes  along  this  road 
Where  roses  bloomed  and  waters  flowed. 

June  would  come — ah,  days  so  rare! 

The  skies  ne'er  seemed  half  so  fair 
As  when  we  played  down  this  old  lane. 
And  waded  brooks  through  summer's  rain. 
Or  drove  the  cattle  home  for  night. 
And  watched  the  birds  in  their  flight 
From  tree  to  tree,  o'er  meadows  green. 
Through  evening's  glow  and  dusky  sheen. 

Time  moves  on  and  shifts  life's  play; 
Then  memory  drifts  to  a  yesterday. 
And  brings  us  o'er  life's  road  again. 

The  joys,  the  sorrows  all  help  , to  lend 
An  added  zest  to  life's  own  stage. 

And  the  play  is  written  page  on  page 
In  prose  and  verse,  in  rhythm  and  song. 
To  sweeten  this  road  as  we  pass  along. 


the  tube  can  be  removed. 

Zinc  chloride  or  chromated  zinc 
chloride,  which  have  already  been  dis¬ 
cussed,  are  preservatives  preferred  for 
this  method  of  treatment.  The  chrom¬ 
ated  form  may  cost  a  little  more,  but 
it  may  also  be  a  little  more  effective  as 
a  preservative.  Zinc  chloride  should 
be  at  least  94  per  cent  pure.  One  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  is  usually  too  expensive. 
If  the  zinc  chloride  is  purchased  in 
concentrated  solution,  it  should  be 
mixed  to  give  a  10  per  cent  solution 
for  post  treatment.  If  the  concentrate 
that  is  purchased  has  a  strength  of 
50  per  cent,  the  addition  of  40  pounds 
of  water  to  10  pounds  of  concentrate 
will  give  4%  gallons  of  10  per  cent 
treating  solution.  Posts  should  absorb 
about  1  pound  of  zinc  chloride  per  cubic 
foot  of  wood.  Seven  foot  posts  with 
an  average  diameter  inside  bark  of  3 
inches  will  require  3  y2  pounds  or  y2 
gallon  of  10  per  cent  solution.  Four 
inch  average  diameter  posts,  6  pounds 
or  %  gallon;  5  inch,  9 y2  pounds  or  1 
gallon;  and  6  inch  diameter  about  14 
pounds  or  1  y2  gallons. 

Results  thus  far  indicate  that  most 
species  of  wood  will  take  the  treatment 
well  if  they  have  a  fairly  thick  sap- 
wood.  While  adequate  records  are  not 
available  for  service  test,  the  average 
life  of  posts  treated  by  this  method 
should  be  about  10  years. 

Hot-aml-Cold  Halli  Method 
Yvith  Creosote 

Treating  fence  posts  under  pressure 
with  coal-tar  creosote  gives  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  By  this  method 
a  pressure  treating  plant  must  be  near 
at  hand  to  make  it  profitable.  The 
cost  is  about  50  or  60  cents  per  post 
for  full  treatment,  but  the  post  will 
last  25  years  or  more.  For  the  small 
job,  such  as  most  people  would  have, 
we  must  resort  to  some  other  method 
of  treatment. 

No  pressure  is  required  and  an  open 
tank  is  used.  If  a  tank  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  one  can  be  made  from  a  large 
110-gallon  steel  barrel  by  cutting  out 
one  head.  Fifty  gallon  steel  oil  drums 
can  be  used,  but  they  are  small  and 
tend  to  overflow  and  burn  unless 
watched  carefully.  Posts  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  submerged  or  only  butt  treated. 
Butt  treatment  should  extend  6  to  12 
inches  above  ground  line.  Butt  treat- 
( Continued  on  Page  17) 
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and  Esso  Products  help 
his  dollars  GROW! 

Peanuts  grew  from  a  fifteen  million  dollar 
crop  in  1932  to  a  crop  worth  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars  during  the  war  years 
. . .  and  J.  Ray  Barlow  on  his  Smithfield,  Vir¬ 
ginia  farm  did  more  than  sit  back  and  watch. 
Year  after  year,  his  tested  and  improved  pea¬ 
nut-growing  methods  helped  the  “goober” 
march  to  greater  production,  greater  profits. 

His  seventy-five  acres  of  peanuts  consist¬ 
ently  yield  Mr.  Barlow  100  bushels  per  acre. 
Part  of  Mr.  Barlow’s  farm  profit  plan  is  to  do 
as  much  of  the  peanut  growing  as  possible  by 
machinery  .  .  .  and  for  the  past  several  years 
his  three  tractors  and  other  f arm  implements 
have  operated  exclusively  on  dependable, 
high-quality  Esso  Fuels,  Lubricants  and 
weather-protecting  Rust  Bans. 

Discuss  the  complete  line  of  Esso  Farm 
Products  with  your  local  Esso  distributor. 
You’ll  learn  how  Esso’s  many  and  depend¬ 
able  farm  products  can  help  you  protect  and 
improve  your  farm  horsepower  .  .  .  help 
your  dollar-profits  grow.  For  other  helpful 
farming  hints,  ask  him  or  write  for  FREE 

copies  of  Esso  Farm  News, 
Room  1600,  26  Broadway, 
New  York  4,  New  York. 


Esso  lube 

MOTOR 
OIL 


idle  machinery  and  implements 
on  the  Barlow  farm  get  efficient, 
dependable  weather  protection 
with  Esso  Lubricants  and  Rust  Bans. 


PEANUT  LAND  gets  a  thorough  preparation  before 
the  profitable  goober  is  planted. 


TIME  AND  LABOR  saver  is  this  one-man  tractor- 
operated  hole  digger  for  the  stakes  that  hold  up 
peanut  shocks. 


you  can  depend  on 


Esso 


FARM  PRODUCTS! 


COLONIAL  BEACON  OIL  COMPANY 


(350)  1  4 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3  00  pei  insertion  i/2  inch  single  column 
$6.00  pei  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  orders  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  KCHANGE 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

July  5  Issue  . . Closes  June  1' 

July  19  Issue .  Closes  July  5 

August  2  Issue . Closes  July  19 

August  16  Issue  .  ..  Closes  Aug.  2 
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ORCHARD  HILL  STOCK  FARM 

Offers  tor  sale  both  Carnation  and  Pathfinder  bred  bull 
calves  from  high  record  Carnation  daughters.  Sires,  Car¬ 
nation  Homestead  Hazelwood  Pioneer  Pathfinder  Fobcs 

M.  R.  KLOCK  &  SON,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y. 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 

Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Will  boy  entire  aa*ries  for  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5,  E.  B.  R  i  AN,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 

BliLLS  and  females,  all  ages,  many  by 
extra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders  of 
choice  Holsteins  for  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


CAD  C  Al  e.  10  large  Reg.  Holstein  heifers  due 
rv"  April  and  May  with  first  calves. 

Young  Reg.  H.lstein  bull.  His  II  nearest  dams  average 
674.54  Fat.  16336.72  Milk.  3  Reg.  calves.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  vaccinated. 

LONERGAN  BROS.,  Phone  20J,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


<»IlltVSi:i 


FOR  SALE:  Well  bred  oediareed  bull  calf. 
Silver  Forest  Aidor.  born  November  20.  1946. 
Pcdiaree  furnished  upon  reaue.t. 

AMERICAN  AIU  lu  FKm.si^E.  INC. 
1757-63  Broadway.  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALF  born  Jan.  9,  1947.  His  dam — 
10,288  lb.  M  458.7  lb.  F  at  2  yrs.  2a— 
averaging  50  lb.  tat  tor  3  months  at  3  yrs. 
age  2a.  Her  sister  produced  Ii3j5  lb  M 
4V/.6  lb.  F  at  2  yrs.  Her  dam  s  record  11.8o0 
lb.  M  5o5  lb.  F  at  2  yrs.  3X.  His  sire — three 
nearest  dams  average  13,598  lb.  M  690  lb.  F. 
Sired  by  (Vly  Haven  King — 50  A.  R.  daughters. 
Herd  state  Bang  s  approved  and  mastitis 
free.  Pedigree  sent  on  request. 

WYCHMERE  FARM.  Ontario,  New  York 


FOR  SALE — Six  registered  young  Guernsey 
cows  2  to  6  years.  Heavy  producers.  Ex¬ 
cellent  type  and  blood  lines.  TB  and  Bang 
Free.  No  Mastitis.  Fresh  or  bred  back. 
ARTHUR  D.  SMITH, 

Penn  Yan,  R.  D.  1,  Phone  1084J1  N.  Y. 


Because  of  the  death  of  mv  husband  I  must 
d  sperse  his  herd  of  17  registered  vaccinated 
Guernsey  caitie.  mostly  2  &  3  vrs.  old.  Also 
his  flock  of  registered  Dorset  sheep.  2o  ewes. 
32  lambs  and  10  rams. 

FRANC  H.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 

1  imoiv*  swlss  | 

BROWN  SWISS 

For  Sale:  2  registered  Brown  Swiss  Bulls. 
Good  stock,  age  1  vr. 

RAYMOND  GOOSSEN 

R.  D.  1.  Phone  40F3  Palmyra.  N.  Y. 

Brown's  Swiss 

MAPLEHURST  DAIRY  FARM 

Owners  of  Royal's  Trusty  of  Lee's  Hill 

2  nearest  dams  average  951.1  lbs.  B.  F. 

Sire:  Jane's  Royal  of  Vernon 
Dam:  Melanie  of  Lee's  Hill 
We  have  a  few  bull  calves  available  now. 
Write  for  particulars. 

W.  F.  BROWN  &  SONS  HINSDALE,  N.  Y. 

|  HAIRY  CATTLE  | 

FOR  SALE:  High  class  grade  and  pure 
bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quantity  desired. 
Credit  given  to  responsible  pariies. 

FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  _ Tel.  2-3993 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

I.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CaRluAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 
Close  and  Fresh  Cows 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  5,  Phone  2010 


a ii i:iiih:i:\  a.m.i  s 


A  Few  Well  Bred  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Cows  and  one  young  bull.  The  cows  are  bred  to 
Flufflands  Grenadier,  half  brother  to  the  Champion 
Heifer  at  1946  Dutchess  Co.  Sale. 

CLAYTON  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


IlEREIOItllS 


POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS 

Registered  Hornless  Hereford  Bulls  of  service 
age.  Ship  any  state. 

GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Delanson,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  purebred  Herefords  —  both  polled  and 
horned.  Bulls  and  females.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  approved. 
Ship  anywhere.  GREYMOOR  FARM 

GEORGE  R.  COUGHLAN.  Owner 
ROBERT  J.  GENERAUX.  Mgr.  CANAAN.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
Yearling  Bulls  Cream  of  the  Crop 

Yearling  Heifers  Farmers  Prices 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  Medina,  New  York 


DEVONS 
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DEVONS 

Males  and  females,  also  1  pair  of  steers  of 
good  milking  strain.  T.  B.  and  Banas  ac¬ 
credited. 

DEVON  HILL  ACRES.  Lyme  Center.  N.  H. 


HORSES 


REGISTERED  BELGIAN  MARES 

FOR  SALE — Team  of  fancy  well  matched  Sorrel  Mares, 
four  and  five  years  old.  Well  broken,  gentle,  reasonably 
priced,  including  harness. 

GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Delanson,  New  York. 


Reg.  Tenn.  Walking  Stallion 

Three  yrs.  old.  sound,  well  bred,  and  with 
the  style  of  a  Saddle  Horse.  Baraain  orice 
if  vou  want  a  aood  one. 

F.  B.  STEWART,  Linesville.  Penna. 

FOR  SALE:  REG.  BELGIAN 

MARE  AND  2  MOS.  FILLY  COLT 

Aspmwaii  Corners, 

HENDERSON.  NEW  YORK. 


HORSES 

FOR  SALE:  Pair  Registered  Belgian  Mares. 
High  class  team.  Must  be  seen  to  be  ao- 
prectaled.  Reasonable. 

ALLEN  F.  SlnfvlOLL  &  SONS 
Towanda.  R.  D.  6  Pennsylvania 

1  SHEEP  | 

SHEEP  FOR  SALE 

Feeder  Lambs  and  Western  Black  Face  yearl¬ 
ing  Ewes  ready  for  Fall  Breeding.  Also  other 
type  Ewes  with  Lambs  at  side,  etc.  Let  us 
know  your  needs  and  we  will  quote  you  a 
price  delivered  at  your  door. 

DIAMOND  "P"  SHEEP  FARM,  INC. 

BLAIRSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

SWINE 


PIGS  for  Sale — healthy,  rugged  stock,  carefully  select¬ 
ed.  Chester  4  Yorkshire  Cross,  or  Berkshire  4  Chester 
CI0SS-  6  to  7  wks.  old — $  11.50  ea. 

8  wks.  old — $12.00  ea. 

Chester  Whites.  7  to  8  wks.  $12.50  ea.  Will  ship 
C.  0.  D.  if  desired.  Prompt  delivery.  A.  M.  LUX 
FARM,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN.  MASS. 


REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

Pigs  8-12  weeks  old,  ready  to  ship.  Boars 
and  sows  unrelated. 

lOtseqo  County) 

JOHN  G.  ENCK,  Box  E  Maryland,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  SERVICE  BOARS 
Spring  pigs  and  bred  gilts 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON, 

Scipio  Center,  New  York 


WALTER  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS 

Chester  white  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  Cross  or 
Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  All  large  "  healths 
pigs.  All  weaned  and  eatinq  Will  ship  an* 
number  C.O.D  or  send  check  or  money  or¬ 
der,  if  you  want  pigs  vaccinated  that  will 
be  75c  extra. 

6-7  weeks  old  S10.00  ea. 

8-9  weeks  old  ll.uO  ea. 

IVU  o<*ait|C  |0|  ylitc  -.i, 


HARTHOLM  YORKSHIRES 

are  aood  feeders  and  raise  larae  litters. 
Gilts  to  farrow  in  Auaust  SI  15 

Boars  about  ready  for  service  S65 
Weanl.nqi  either  sex  S>33 

Delivered  express  prepaid  to  vour  station 
and  guaranteed  safe  delivery.  Harthoim  is 
one  of  Canada's  leadina  advanced  Reaistrv 
herds. 

Douglas  Hart 

WOODSTOCK.  ONTARIO.  CANADA 


For  Sale:  Four  Pure  Bred  Yorkshire  bred 
gilts  to  farrow  in  July  and  ten  in  late  August, 
also  pigs. 

PINELMA  FARM,  Lawrenceville,  N.  Y. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Selected  young  feeders  all  ready  tor  the  feed  trough 

5-6  wks.  old  —  $12.00  each 

7  wks.  old  —  12.50  each 

8-9  wks.  extras  13.00  each 

You  can  have  them  shipped  C.  O.  D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order. 

Pigs  will  be  well  crated  and  selected  to  please  you. 

RUGGED  PIGS 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN  ! 

Chester  Wn.re  Cnesier-Berk^hire.  Yorkshire- 
Chester.  Few  Duroc  Cross. 

5 — 6  weeks  SI  1.00 

7—8  weeks  12.00 

9 — 10  weeks  13.50 

12  weeks  staiied  snouts — s  i  7. 50  each.  Boars- Barrows— 
Sows.  Please  state  second  choice.  Vaccination  $1.00 
apiece  extra  if  desired.  Ship  C.O.D.  Check  or  money 
order.  No  charge  crating. 

CARL  ANDERSON 

VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD.  MASS. 


PIGS  AND  SHOATS:  IT  aJda"a^s 

$10  to  $11  each.  Castrated,  serum  only  vaccinated, 
crated  F.O.B.  express  here.  Mostly  P.  China  and 
Berkshire  crosses.  Few  C.  White  and  Durocs.  Grain 
fed  pigs.  Customers  report  9  out  of  10  live  and  grow 
big.  Selected  breeders  $1  each  extra.  Shoats  30-50 
lbs.  $15  to  $18  ea.  by  truck.  Send  check,  m.  o. 
or  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  Order  direct  2  wks.  ahead, 
stating  substitute  breed.  Conn,  requires  permit  from 
Hartford  with  order  plus  50c  extra  vacc.  fee.  Live 
off  the  farm.  I,. ail  order  to 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW0LD,  DELA. 


POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 

REDS 


RICHQUALITY 

OUR  36th  YEAR.  12,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Larqest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  T. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding 
It  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  your 
assurance  of  poultry  success.  Pullorum 
passed. 

Send  for  prices 

C.  &  G.  FARMS 

Box  5,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns. 
Crosses,  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


"CHICKEN  OF  TOMORROW" 
TODAY! 

Barred  Rocks  of  superior  meat  type  plus 
high  egg  production  and  exceptional 
livability. 

VICTOR  H.  KIRKUP 
Mattituck,  New  York 


Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
babcccK  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  thesebirds  and 
tens  you  wnat  they  will  do  for  you. 

BABwOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A, 

Ithaca,  New  York 

This  year  the  trend  is  to 
LAYERS 

ORDER  TODAY 

A  post  card  brings  Free  folder.  "How  to 
Boost  Profits".  If  you  haven't  received 
yours,  better  hurry. 

Mosher  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 
R.  7,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

The  white- egg  farm 

LEGHORNS  -  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.  Y.  •  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 
folder. 


E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 


BOX  A, 


CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorns,  Reds 
Barred  Cross. 

THEY  LIVE  -  THEY  LAY  -  THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  reauest. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

Box  C,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns 

LARGE  BIRDS — LARGE  EGGS 
LARGE  PROFITS 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 
B  O  D  I  N  E 

lb  A  NAivlt.  Tu  GOivoloER 
24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 


CHEMUNG, 


BOX  20, 


New  York 


MARSHALL'S  RED-ROCKS 

are  still  available  during  March  and  April. 
Write  tor  information. 

MARSHALL  BROS.,  R.  D.  5.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  protit-producing  birds.  Write  tor  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son.  Maine.  N.  Y. 


DRYDEN  SPRINGS  FARM  LEGHORNS 

Started  Pullets  Available  Now. 

WAliLR  H.  SCHAiT,  Owner 
Dryden,  New  York 


WEIDNER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  strain  that  is  scientifically  bred  for  low 
mortality  and  hiqh  egg  production. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER 

RTE  2,  West  Shokan,  N.  Y 


CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  tor  exceptional  livability  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM,  Box  W,  Wolcott,  N.  Y 


POULTRY 


BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Rea 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
for  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
GERALD  BOICE,  Box  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 

PROFITS  AHEAD 

With  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  Heavy  English  Strain: 
R.  I.  Reds — Parmenter  Strain. 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  34,  Theresa,  New  York 


IMIOS 


CATTLE  BRED  Enalish  Shepherds  and  Col¬ 
lie  Pups.  Natural  heelers  guaranteed.  Free 
training  instructions  wfih  orders.  Also  trained 

RoV'  M.  BLEEKE.  R.  D.  5.  Decatur,  Ind. 

A  K  C  ST.  BERNARDS  and  COCKER  SPANIELS. 
Crossbred  Collie-Shepherd.  Pets  4.  cowdogs.  Wormed. 
Distemper  vaccinated.  Ship  anywhere.  Puppy  Plan 
without  cash.  Bernard  &  Spaniel  stud  service. 

MRS.  E.  GLADSTONE.  Tel.  36,  Andes.  N.  Y. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Puds  andorewn 

stock.  Intelliaent.  Faithful.  _  Excellent  blood¬ 
lines.  Farm  raised.  AKC  eligible. 

LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD  . 

Locke.  New  York  Telephone  Moravia  46  F  12 


HAY 


FOR  SALE:  Baled  Hay  &  Straw.  All  grades  in  car¬ 
loads  or  truckloads  for  immediate  shipment.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Also  in  Jure  and  Juiy,  beautiful  field 
pressed  alfalfa  &  clover  mixtures  by  car  or  truck. 
Write — 

HORACE  W.  BOLTON.  Tel.  840  East  Northfield,  Mass. 

HAY:  ah  qrades,  timothy  and  mixed 
grasses;  truckloads  or  carloads.  Also  peanut 
shells  or  straw  for  bedding. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

ATTENTION  HAY  CONSUMERS! 

Order  vour  field  baled  hav  early  and  save 
handling  expenses.  Inspection  allowed  upon 

delivery.  ^  w  CHRISTMAN 

R.  D.  4,  Tel.  47-282,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


I  FARMS  TOR  SALE  | 

MODERN  intensive  dairy  farm.  Stanchions  for  59 
cows.  New  concrete  drive  through  stable.  Drinking 
cups.  Electricity.  Modern  milk  house.  Main  house,  2 
family  arranged  as  2  flats.  Each  5  rooms  and  bath. 
Village  water  supply.  20  A.  excellent  timber.  100  A. 
well-drained  crop  land  in  high  state  of  fertility.  Farm 
located  just  outside  village  of  LeRoy,  N.  Y.  on  con¬ 
crete  highway  22  mi.  from  Rochester.  Rochester  milk 
market.  All  buildings  newly  remodelled  4  painted.  Ex¬ 
cellent  home  4  a  money-making  farm.  Several  other 
Haxton  farms  available.  Write  for  circulars.  Inquire 
G  F.  BRITT.  Agent.  54  Webber  Ave.,  Oakfield.  New 
York.  

FOR  SALE  in  Cayuga  Village,  Route  90,  6  mi.  from 
Auburn,  N.  Y.— 185  Acres:  75  A.  Apples  and  Pears, 
100  A  Alfalfa,  General  Farming.  3  houses.  3  sets 
barns.  Village  water,  fire  hydrant,  electricity.  Fully 
equipped — silo,  20  stanchions.  Large  retail  fruit  busi¬ 
ness.  Good  home  —  business. 

JAMES  ROE  STEVENSON,  CAYUGA.  NEW  YORK. 


EADJUI  C rt D  CAI  C  West  Central  N.  Y.  State 
r ARlVl  rUK  uALt—  80  \  farm,  extremely  pro¬ 
ductive.  capable  of  supporting  60  head  of  stock,  com¬ 
pletely  modern.  Full  line  of  stock  and  tools  or  can  be 
sold  bare.  Full  information  4  pictures  on  request. 
Write  Box  514-VF, 

*/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE-  Farm.  113  A  on  hard  road  3  mi.  from 
Hammondsport  4  Keuka  Lake.  Modern  8  room  house, 
furnace,  electricity,  bathroom,  hot  4  cold  running 

water.  School  bus  4  milk  route.  Good  barn,  3  ear 

garage,  hen  house  4  tool  shed.  Also  tools  4  ma¬ 

chinery  if  wanted. 

Mrs.  Leon  Woodhouse,  R.  D.  I.  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

FARM _  517  A,  175  fertile,  nearly  level  crop  land. 

250  well  watered  pasture..  Has  run  beef  cattle  4  hogs, 
or  bam  can  easily  be  fixed  for  dairy.  Cash  crops— 

cabbage,  potatoes,  peas.  Electricity,  telephone,  I  mi. 
to  village.  Immediate  possession.  $8500. 

CARL  SCHWARTING,  Tel.  2664,  Fabius,  N.  Y. 


KMPLOYMEXT 


mfi  n  ii; AklTCn  We  can  use  a  few  good  hand 
HELP  WANTED—  milkers,  single  or  married. 
Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men. 

APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Augusta.  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Herd  of 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 

\A/  AKITCn-  WOMEN  OR  MEN  with  farm  experience 
WMIYIEU.  for  oairy  Herd  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation  Supervisors.  Write  to 

Dairy  Record*  Office.  Wina  Hall. 
ITHACA  N.  Y..  for  information  about  training  school 
to  be  held  July  7-19.  1947. 


1  MIM  KLLANEOUS  | 

FROZEN:  Pittec  Sour  Ch'  Ties.  25  lbs.  fruit.  5  lbs. 

sugar  $8.30:  Strawberries.  Whole,  24  lbs.  fruit,  6  lbs. 
sugar  $11.00:  Columbian  Raspberries,  24  lbs.  fruit, 
6  lbs.  sugar  $12.00;  Black  Raspberries,  25  lbs.  fruit, 

5  lbs.  sugar  $12.00:  Sliced  Pie  Apples,  23  4bs.  fruit, 

2  lbs.  sugar  $5.50;  B.ueberries,  30  lbs.,  syrup  pack 
$10.40;  Peach  Halves,  30  lbs.,  syrup  pack  $6.50. 
For  home  canning,  pies,  sauce,  preserves,  jelly,  baking. 
All  charges  prepaid.  Send  money  order. 

THELM-OTT  FARMS,  Box  AA,  Webster,  N.  Y. 

far  CAI  C,  Red  cedar  Fence  and  Industrial  posts. 
rwFK  OMLC.  a||  sj2eSj  lengths.  At  Farm.  Truck- 
load.  Carload.  Delivered  if  wanted.  Telephone, 
transmission  poles  18'  to  35’  long.  Pine,  hemlock, 
lumber  dimension  material,  fresh  sawn. 

F.  G.  FLETCHER,  Norwood,  New  York 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

On  Opposite  Page 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 
AIRYMEN  should  be  complimented 


u  on  the  excellent  job  they  are  doing 
in  marketing  their  poorer  or  non-pro¬ 
ducing  cows.  While  these  are  coming 
in  numbers,  the  markets  are  not  over¬ 
supplied.  Prices  are  very  satisfactory 
and  will  continue  to  be  for  at  least  a 
couple  of  months. 

The  South  usually  begins  marketing 
in  numbers  soon  after  the  first  of  July. 
This  year  their  spring  is  later  than 
ours  relatively.  This  could  produce 
heavy  marketings  of  poorer  grade 
meats  by  early  fall.  Our  tendency 
here  in  the  Northeast  is  to  carry  all 
animals  that  we  plan  to  market  for 
meat  in  the  fall  until  our  pastures  are 
almost  useless.  July  is  late  enough  to 
market  anything  that  you  are  not 
planning  to  winter,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  lambs.  Prices  are  usually 
higher  in  July  than  in  the  fall  during 
the  range  country  and  southern  mar¬ 
keting  season. 

Confidence  In  Cows 

Dairy  cows — that  is  good  ones — are 
staying  higher  and  are  scarcer  than 
anticipated  by  the  trade  generally. 
Perhaps  the  average  Northeast  farmer 
just  cannot  believe  in  the  tremendous 
price  break  that  has  been  continually 
and  thoroughly  advfertised  by  most  of 
our  economists  and  the  politicians.  For 
my  part  I  believe  that  “farmers  in 
bunches  have  the  right  hunches,”  and 
since  farmers  do  seem  to  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  future  prices  for  their  live¬ 
stock,  I  am  going  albng  with  them. 

Available  livestock  figures  are  also 
on  the  farmer’s  side.  Stock  ewes  have 
been  liquidated  and  are  still  being 
liquidated  until  their  numbers  in  this 
country  are  less  than  in  over  eighty 
years.  Young  man,  are  you  listening 
and  do  you  realize  the  opportunity  this 
presents  for  at  least  the  next  five 
years  ?  Hogs  will  be  short  all  summer, 
and  while  they  can  come  back  into  the 
picture  rapidly,  they  have  not  and 
probably  will  not  until  and  when  we 
have  sharply  lowered  grain  prices. 
There  are  more  cattle  on  feed  now,  but 
that  means  little,  for  last  year  there 
were  so  few.  Calves  apparently  have 
been  overmarketed  this  winter  and 
spring,  which  means  dairy  replace¬ 
ments  will  not  be  overplentiful  for  the 
next  few  years.  Therefore  there  is  a 
good  sound  background  for  a  good 
sound  livestock  program. 

\  Short  Oat  Crop 

This  wet,  cold  spring  will  surely 
have  an  effect  on  the  small  grain  price 
next  winter,  particularly  oats.  The 
Midwest  and  South  are  as  late  or  later 
than  we  are.  They  are  not  getting 
their  usual  acres  of  oats  planted  either, 
and  are  turning  to  corn  in  such  num¬ 
bers  that  they  are  coming  back  East 
and  are  taking  our  seed  corn.  This 
can  affect  all  our  feeding  rations  next 
winter  and  our  bedding  supplies  as  well. 


Plans  made  now  with  this  in  mind 
could  prove  very  helpful  next  winter. 

They  say  the  “baby  boom”  is  still 
on;  in  fact,  more  intensive  and  exten¬ 
sive  than  last  year  even.  That’s  good 
news  to  a  lot  of  families.  I  heard 
“Clayt”  White  of  Chautauqua  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  say  the  other  day,  “Farming  may 
be  a  way  of  life,  but  it’s  truly  the  only 
way  of  living  for  about  one  hundred 
million  people  in  this  country.”  Well, 
about  a  hundred  and  fifteen  million 
won’t  hurt  farming,  and  it  can  be 
something  for  our  farm  experts  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  for  us  afterwards. 

Cess  Livestock 

AM  STILL  meeting  too  many  pre¬ 
dictions  of  dire  things  ahead  for  all 
of  us.  In  fact,  many  of  my  friends  are 
jumping  all  over  me  with  letters  and 
conversation  for  my  optimistic  views, 
particularly  for  the  young  farmer. 

Well,  here  are  some  livestock  figures 
recently  put  out  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  There  are  now: 

1,384,000  fewer  cattle  than  a  year 
ago;  595,000  fewer  milk  cows;  3,865,000 
fewer  sheep;  4,084,000  fewer  hogs;  54,- 
761,000  fewer  chickens,  and  1,861,000 
fewer  turkeys. 

Wasn’t  it  just  over  a  year  ago  we 
farmers  were  being  accused  of  holding 
back  “more  meat  animals  than  ever 
before” — enough  to  feed  the  world,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing? 

Now  it’s  our  turn  to  ask  them, 
“Where  is  all  that  stuff  which  we  told 
you  all  the  time  wasn’t  there  in  the 
first  place?”  We  might  also  ask, 
“Where  is  that  flood  of  food  and  goods 
of  all  kinds  that  was  going  to  break 
prices  and  bring  a  depression  within 
six  months?” 

Now  we  are  due  to  have  less  meat, 
milk,  eggs  and  poultry,  and  that  just 
doesn’t  spell  bankrupt  prices  or  de¬ 
pression  prices  for  farmers. 

I  feel  sorry  for  so  many  farmers 
here  in  the  Northeast,  to  say  nothing 
of  farmers  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  etc.,  who 
just  haven’t  been  able  to  get  on  their 
land  at  all  this  spring.  They  say  the 
spring  in  Europe  is  even  worse.  With 
the  world  to  feed,  all-out  production 
so  necessary,  and  with  so  many  real 
discouragements,  let  us  not  make 
things  worse  by  our  pessimism. 

To  be  sure,  these  “low  price  depres¬ 
sion  boys,”  if  they  keep  on,  will  be 
right  some  time,  but  with  actual 
world  food  reserves  so  low  they  will 
have  to  wait  at  least  another  year. 

Grass  silage  can  well  be  an  answer 
to  this  situation  where  oats  or  corn 
cannot  be  put  in  on  time.  Early  cut 
hay  is  another  (with  hope  for  an  early 
break  in  weather).  It  has  been  my  ob¬ 
servation  that  good  early  cut  hay  be¬ 
fore  blossoming  will  save  at  least  half 
the  gi'ain  bill. 

If  grass  going  into  silos  makes  your 
hay  crop  short,  plant  some  sudan  in  late 
June  or  July.  My  animals  have  all 
liked  it  and  have  done  well  on  it.  Un¬ 
der  any  condition,  get  that  barn  full  of 
something,  the  livestock  situation  war¬ 
rants  it,  even  if  the  prospective  price 
of  hay  does  not. 

Write  immediately  to  your  Represen¬ 
tative  and  Senator  in  Washington  to 
vote  YES  on  the  “Wool  Bill.”  Eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  wool  used  in  this 
country  has  been  foreign  wool,  while 
ours  was  allowed  to  pile  up.  Wool  has 
paid  thirty  and  three-tenths  per  cent 
of  all  import  duties  in  the  last  six 
years;  has  brought  the  government 
over  714  million  dollars,  yet  not  one 
cent  of  this  money  has  been  spent  on 
wool  research  or  wool  promotion  or  a 
wool  support  program.  This,  while  our 
sheep,  lamb  and  wool  industry  has 
gone  back  to  fewer  head  than  in  the 
last  eighty  years.  Our  industry  and 
agriculture  should  not  be  made  the 
goat  of  foreign  greed  or  of  bureau¬ 
cracy  making  good  fellows  of  politi¬ 
cians  at  the  expense  of  our  great  sheep 
and  lamb  industry. 


Artificial  Breeding 

Ayrshire  -  Guernsey  -  Holstein  -  Jersey 

OUTSTANDING  DULLS 

Now  Available  to  Practically  Every 
Dairyman  in  New  York  State. 

1.  Increased  Production:  Animals  resulting  from  our  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  average  over  11,000  lbs.  milk,  400  lbs.  fat  yearly. 

2.  Room  for  More  Cows:  1  or  2  more  cows  may  be  kept  in  the  space 
occupied  by  a  bull. 

3.  Low  Cost:  Membership  fee  $5.00.  Per  Cow  enrolled  $1.00.  Per 
cow  bred  $5.00.  (In  most  localities.) 

4.  High  Sales  Value:  Daughters  of  our  Herd  Sires  averaged  over 
$50.00  higher  than  the  average  of  the  sales  in  which  they  sold. 

OVER  70%  OF  COWS  ENROLLED  ARE  BRED  TO  PROVED  SIRES. 


Write  Direct  Today  for  Information  or  Contact  Your  County  Agent 


COOPERATIVE  INCORPORATED 
PHONE  2  571  R.0.2  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 


The  owner  is  leaving  with  his  family  to  re¬ 
side  in  the  State  of  Arizona;  consequently 
everything  sella  to  the  high  bidder,  including 
HOUSEHOLD  GOODS  —  FARMING  IMPLEMENTS  —  REGISTERED  AND  HIGH  GRADE  JERSEYS 

SATURDAY,  JULY  5,  1947 

Sale  of  household  goods  and  implements  in  forenoon.  Sale  of  Jerseys  following  lunch,  served  on  grounds. 


EDWARD  WHITE,  OWNER,  CERES,  NEW  YORK 

Salo  will  be  held  under  cover  on  the  farm  located  at  the  west  of  the  vi'lage  of  CERES,  which  is  located  on 
New  York  state  auto  route  17,  oil  the  New  York-Pcnnsylvania  border,  65  miles  cast  of  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y., 
and  90  miles  west  of  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

FARMING  IMPLEMENTS — Mostly  new  in  1946  and  includes:  Papec  Field  Harvester  with  motor  attached,  also 
blower;  has  only  harvested  five  acres.  1946  Farmaii  H  Tractor;  McCormick-Deering  No.  25  tractor  mower,  side 
delivery  rake,  hay  loader,  tractor  corn  planter,  and  cultivators,  42  inch  Aeravcnt  hay  dryer  Fan,  5  H.  P.  motor, 

4  can  electric  cooler,  2  unit  Surge  milker,  electric  welding  outfit,  etc.  etc. 

40  HEAD  JERSEY  CATTLE  —  Younger  cattle  are  calfhood  vaccinated  and  ail  are  T.  B.  and  Bangs 
tested.  These  cattle  were  developed  from  a  foundation  herd  which  was  secured  from  the  nationally  known 

Meridale  Farms  of  Meredith,  N.  Y.  and  the  Geo.  W.  Sisson  herd  at  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

AH  cows  have  been  on  D.  H.  I.  A.  test  the  past  two  years.  The  herd  is  headed  by  the  2  yr.  old  bull 

Meridale  Midlands  Biscuit,  a  son  of  the  orrven  bull  Sweet  Bun’s  Noble;  also  3  yr.  old  bull,  Eva  Chosen  De¬ 

sign,  a  son  of  Chosen  Design. 

Young  cows  included  in  the  sale  by  such  famous  sires  as  Imp.  Marie’s  Boy,  Holmdale.  Lad  Imported,  Design 

Mighty  Sovereign,  Chosen  Design,  etc.  A  beautiful  lot  of  heifers  to  be  sold. 

Write  for  catalog  to  CHESTER  FOLCK  &  SONS,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


NEW  YORK  STATE  PUREBRED 
SHEEP  IMPROVEMENT 
PROJECT 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  SHOW 
AND  SALE 

9:30  A.M.  (EDT)  1:00  P.  M. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  31,  1947 

SALE  PAVILION— CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

HAMPSHIRE— SHROPSHIRE— DORSET 
CORRIEDALE— SUFFOLK— CHEVIOT 
OXFORD 

For  Catalog  Write 

C.  H.  BANTHAM,  Sale  Mgr. 

Cooperstown,  New  York. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


Because  of  poor  health,  Capt.  ECKERMAN  SANNES. 
Fenner  Rd..  Cazenovia.  N.  Y.,  will  sell  his  entire 
herd  SAT.  JULY  12  at  1:00  P.  M.  The  herd  includes 
23  cows,  8  yearlings,  3  heifer  calves,  4  bulls.  No  cows 
over  six  years  old.  Many  fresh,  several  due  early 
Fall.  Herd  TB  and  blood  tos'tcd  within  30  days  prior 
to  sale. 

—  FOR  CATALOG  WRITE  — 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  Box  85  Brandon.  Vt. 


IT'S  BEEF  THAT  COUNTS! 

Aberdeen-Angus  carcasses 
have  won  95  per  cent  of 
the  Chicago  International 
grand  championships  com¬ 
peting  with  all  breeds. 
Write  for  free  literature. 


AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS'  ASS'N. 
Dept.  AA-1,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  III. 


THREE— 3  YEAR  OLD  REGISTERED  ABERDEEN 
ANGUS  HEIFERS 

with  calves  by  side.  Briarcliff  and  Cornell  breeding. 
Bangs  vaccinated.  One  two  year  old  bull  by  Kanimura 
4th  of  Briarcliff,  ready  for  heavy  service.  See  10  of 
his  calves  on  farm.  Full  sister  sold  for  $2700.00  in 
Dutchess  County  Sale. 

One  14  mo.  bull  by  Blakesford  Major  Cinder.  A  real 
herd  bull  prospect.  Phone  Bergen  97. 

STEEDMAN  &  WILCOX  Route  33-A,  Bergen,  N.Y. 


L 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 

From  Opposite  Page 

EQUIPMENT 


J 


FOR  SALE:  A  new.  New  Holland  Baler.  also 
one  ton  of  baler  twine. 

FRANK  HOMAN 

R.  D.  5.  Tel.  917R23  Towanda.  Pa. 


SALE.  Hay  press  —  Admiral  17  x  23 

8  H.P.  Side  Rake.  Massev  Harris.  Reason¬ 
able. 

T.  BRADY.  3980  Provost  Ave..  Bronx  66.  N.  Y. 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertisements 
in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no  better  way 
to  keep  well  informed  on  new  things 
on  the  market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get  what 
you  want.  When  you  answer  an  "ad," 
be  sure  to  mention  the  name  of 

American  AGHcumiin 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS  . 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars, 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET,  A1JBANY,  NEW  YORK 

a  


BUILDING  fNBcEJ,TME1 


Your  success  is  based  on  knowing  good  produc¬ 
ing  dairy  type.  The  folder,  "A  Standard  of  Ex¬ 
cellence”,  includes  21  color  photographs,  to  help 
you  select  high  producing  animals.  Send  today 
for  your  FREE  copy. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

710  Grove  Street.  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 


BETTER  MILK  FOR  BABIES 

Holstein  milk  Is  superior  for  children,  because  of  the 
soft,  easily  digested  curd;  moderate  fat 
content;  small,  easily  ab¬ 
sorbed  fat  globules;greatcr 
assimilation  of  minerals 
and  greater  percentage  of 
true  Vitamin  A.  About 
80%  of  the  supply  for  the 
fluid  milk  market  cornea 
from  Holstein  cows. 

12 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 


OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  1002 


PALOMINOS,  PONIES 

PALOMINO  saddle  horses.  Ponies  all 
sizes,  Pinto,  Hackney,  Welsh,  Shetland. 

How  old  are  children  you  want  pony 
for?  ® 

HOWARD  CHANDLER.  Chariton,  lawo. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Catalog. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Mason  City,  Iowa 


(352)  16 
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HIGHEST  LEGHORN  PEN 

IN  COUNTRY  THIS  YEAR 

Babcock’s  pen  of  S.C.  White  Leghorns  at  the 
Western  New  York  test  led  all  Leghorn  pens 
in  the  country  at  the  end  of  April  with  2380 
eggs,  2563.96  points.  We  also  led  all  White 
Leghorns  at  the  Pennsylvania  test  with  2225 
eggs,  2199.90  points. 

WORLD  RECORD  HOLDERS 

Consistently  fine  breeding  is  a  feature  of 
Babcock’s  chicks.  You  can  depend  upon  the 
farm  that  produced  the  all-time  world’s  re¬ 
cord  pen  of  all  breeds — 4057  eggs,  4336.25 
points — and  that  has  bred  other  winners  in 
the  past. 

CHAMPIONSHIP  BLOODLINES 

MADE  AVAILABLE  TO  YOU 

We  pass  these  bloodlines  on  to  you  in  every 
White  Leghorn  chick  you  purchase  from  us. 
Get  top  egg  profits  from  a  championship 
strain — order  today  while  our  chick  supply 
lasts !  Entire  breeding  program  described 
in  our  new  catalog — write  for  it ! 

Also:  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Red- 
Rock  Cross  and  White  Cross. 


BABCOC 


Route  3-G,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


OUNNYBROOK 


PROFIT-BRED 

CHICKS 

All  Breeders  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  Baby  Chicks — Started  Pullets — 
Sexed  Pullets.  Sunnybrook  Chicks  do 
live,  mature  fast  and  lay  heavy. 

New  Hampshires,  White  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Crosses.  Write  for 
free  folder  and  new  low  prices. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A  PhoneS04  Hudson, N.Y. 


WHITPflOCK 


■ 
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BABY 

CHICKS 


15. 


PER 

100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglut  TO  LM AN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combination 
bird  tor  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 
Bend  for  BRICK  Circular. 

SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE,  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE. 

Dept.  B 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


Bred  for  vitality 
quick 
livability.  Hatches 
every  week.  Write 
for  prices. 


KERR 

CHICKERIES 

Frenchtown,  N.J. 


ROSELAWN  CHICKS 

I00%\  Live  del.  Guar.  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckis. 

S  C  White  Leghorns _ $  9.00  $19.00  $  2.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns _  10.00  19.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks _ 11.00  18.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Buff  Orps _ 12.00  19.00  10.00 

Pits.  95%  accurate.  Also  started  chicks  at  little 
extra  cost.  Write  tor  prices.  Breeders  Bloodtcsted. 
ROSELAWN  CHICK  FARM.  Dept.  A.  McAlistervilie.  Pa 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with 
"ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER" 

ot  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  breed. 
Also  4  &  6  wk.  old  started.  Catalog  FREE. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  *10,  Pa. 


PULLETS:  Big  Barron  English  Type  White 
Leghorns.  338  egg  lines,  various  ages  to  lay¬ 
ing  stage.  32c  and  up.  Thousands  to  select 
from.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval,  inspection 
privilege,  priced  right. 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  X-54.  Zeeland,  Michigan. 


BABY  AND  STARTED  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested.'  All  Commercial  R.  I.  REDS,  N.  H. 
REDS.  ROCK  CROSS.  WHITE  ROCKS. 

Tear  around  service.  Circulars  and  Prices. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  Marcellus,  N.  Y 


PULLETS 


Now  Hampshire  Reds,  Rock- 
Homo  Cross.  16  weeks  old. 
Ri-adv  to  lav  in  6  to  8  weeks.  Beautiful 
sturdy  floor  raised  birds  S>1,75  each. 
Express  Prepaid. 

C.  C.  Lee,  Bex  G,  OAKMONT.  PA. 


STARTED  CHICKS  4  to  8  weeks  old.  Certified 
Reds  &  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Write: 
FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 


What  to  Do  When  Hens 

Eat  Eggs  £*  £■  fcw* 


F'v  ROP  AN  EGG  on  the  hen  house 
■L'  floor  and  watch  the  mad  scramble 
that  follows.  There  is  something  about 
a  broken  egg  that  makes  hens  g^o  wild. 
Luckily  for  us  humans,  most  hens  are 
too  stupid  to  figure  out  how  to  break 
eggs.  Once  in  a  while  a  “smart”  hen 
appears,  and  then  there  is  trouble.  She 
goes  around  breaking  eggs,  and  other 
hens  learn  the  trick  from  her.  Then 
people  write  letters  to  poultry  editors, 
“My  hens  are  eating  eggs.  What  can 
I  do  to  stop  them?” 

Recently  there  have  been  many  such 
letters,  indicating  a  mild  epidemic  of 
egg-eating.  The  unusual  thing  about 
it  is  that  it  has  come  so  early  in  the 
season.  In  late  summer  there .  always 
is  more  egg  eating.  At  that  time  egg 
shells  are  thin,  often  to  the  point  of 
being  fragile.  And  the  trouble  always 
is  in  the  old  hens’  pen,  never  among 
pullets  just  starting  to  lay.  Thin  shells 
at  that  time  don’t  come  from  a  lack  of 
lime  or  vitamin  D  or  anything  else  in 
the  feed.  The  glands  in  the  walls  of 
the  oviduct  which  secrets  the  shell  ma¬ 
terial  just  seem  to  get  tired  out.  They 
can  no  longer  do  a  good  job.  That  has 
been  proven  scientifically.  After  a  rest¬ 
ing  period  of  two  months  or  more,  old 
hens  again  put  good  shells  on  their 
eggs. 

Watch  the  Feed 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  however, 
if  egg  shells  are  easily  broken,  some¬ 
thing  is  wrong,  probably  with  the 
flock’s  diet.  Maybe  someone  forgot  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  shell  box,  and  it 
was  empty  for  a  while.  Perhaps  there 
is  plenty  of  crushed  oyster  shell  in  the 
box,  but  it  is  completely  buried  under 
litter  that  has  been  kicked  up  there  by 
hens  going  after  their  scratch  grain. 
Or  probably,  where  free  choice  feeding 
is  practiced,  the  hens  are  eating  more 
grain  than  mash,  thus  getting  less 
vitamin  D  than  they  need.  Practically 
all  the  D  is  in  the  mash.  Even  if  the 
windows  were  open  this  spring,  sun¬ 
shine  has  been  so  scanty  that  it  hasn’t 
helped  much.  If  egg  eating  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  thin  shells,  more  vitamin  D  or 
more  oyster  shell  should  reduce  your 
losses,  but  probably  won’t  stop  them 
completely. 

Once  a  hen  has  learned  to  smash 
eggs,  tougher  shells  won’t  always  stop 
her.  Some  hens  break  eggs  by  pecking 
them  with  their  beaks.  I  have  been 

v 

told  that  if  you  scatter  a  few  china 
eggs  about  the  floor,  the  hens  get  dis¬ 
couraged  trying  to  break  them,  and 
forget  the  habit.  I  hope  it  works.  I 
have  more  faith  in  debeaking.  Take  a 
knife  or  small  pair  of  tin  snips,  and 
cut  off  the  tip  of  the  beak  of  every 
hen,  barely  short  of  making  it  bleed. 
For  at  least  a  week  or  two  the  beak 
will  be  too  tender  to  bang  it  against 
a  hard  egg,  but  the  hen  can  eat  as  well 
as  ever. 

Darken  Nests 

Once  I  had  some  smart  hens  that 
would  get  in  the  nests  and  break  eggs 
by  kicking  them  against  the  sides  of 
the  nest.  I  stayed  in  the  pen  practically 
all  of  one  day  and  caught  several 
guilty  hens  in  the  act.  All  were  in  lay¬ 
ing  condition,  but  we  turned  them  into 
meat.  At  the  same  time  we  darkened 
the  nests  by  facing  them  to  the  wall 
and  Setting  them  out  the  width  of  a 
running  board,  thus  giving  (hem  a  rear 
entrance.  Egg  eating  stopped,  but  I 
don’t  know  which  treatment  did  the 
trick.  .  v  . 

If  readers  have  found  that  any  of 


the  above  practices  or  others  really 
work,  I  will  greatly  appreciate  having 
you  write  me  about  it. 

*  *  * 

IT’S  TIME  TO  DUD 
COCKERELS 

OR  A  NUMBER  of  years  many 
White  Leghorn  breeders  have  been 
dubbing  the  cockerels  that  are  to  be 
used  later  in  breeding  pens.  Recently, 
the  practice  has  been  adopted  also  by 
breeders  of  New  Hampshires,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  At 
eight  to  ten  weeks  of  age,  dubbing  is 
a  rather  easy  operation  and  gives  the 
cockerels  no  setback. 

The  advantages  of  dubbing  are  out¬ 
standing.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
breeding  season,  dubbed  males  are 
usually  in  better  physical  condition 
than  are  undubbed  males.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  combs  have  not  been  frosted,  nor 
have  they  prevented  freedom  of  feed¬ 
ing  by  catching  in  the  grill  of  the  feed¬ 
er.  Undubbed  males  must  dip  their 
wattles  in  icy  water  when  they  drink. 
Not  so  with  the  dubbed  male,  so  he 
drinks  more  freely.  All  of  which  adds 
up  to  fewer  unhatched  eggs,  since  good 
fertility  depends  on  good  physical  con¬ 
dition. 

In  a  fight,  a  rooster’s  greatest 
handicaps  are  his  comb  and  wattles. 
Fighting  cocks  are  always  dubbed.  For 
his  self-defense,  pei'haps  his  preserva¬ 
tion,  dubbing  is  a  real  service  to  a 
cockerel. 

The  job  of  dubbing  requires  two  per¬ 
sons,  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors  and  a  pail 
to  receive  the  severed  combs  and 
wattles.  Nothing  is  needed  to  stop  the 
bleeding.  It  usually  is  slight  and  stops 
quickly.  Cornell  Bulletin  605,  “Dub 
Breeding  Cockerels”  gives  brief  hut 
adequate  instructions  with  pictures. 

The  best  age  for  dubbing  is  eight  to 
ten  weeks.  Combs  are  larger  on  older 
birds  and  there  may  be  some  shock 
from  the  operation.  It  is  best  to  dub 
males  in  the  morning  of  a  warm  day, 
and  turn  them  loose  as  they  are  dub¬ 
bed.  But  don’t  wait  too  long  for  a  good 
day.  A  cold  or  wet  day  will  do  if  you 
put  the  dubbed  cockerels  in  a  well- 
heated  brooder  house.  Don’t  dub  just 
before  vaccination  or  for  several  weeks 
after.  Don’t  dub  sick  or  thin  cockerels; 
cull  them. 

*  *  * 

’’CHICKEN  OF 
TOMORROW”  CONTEST 

WENT /-EIGHT  poultrymen  are 
growing  meat  chickens  that  will 
compete  for  honors  in  the  New  York 
State  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  contest  at 
Troy,  New  York,  on  July  18.  This  is 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  contest¬ 
ants  in  last  year’s  contest. 

While  some  are  growing  but  fifty 
chicks,  and  others  as  many  as  275, 
only  15  cockerels  will  be  sent  to  the 
contest  by  each  contestant.  They  will 
then  be  14  weeks  old/  Lester  Kilpat¬ 
rick  of  the  United  States  Department 


ONE-ACT  PLAYS 

If  you  are  interested  in  securing 
good  rural  life  one-act  plays  for 
production  by  amateur  groups, 
write  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Play  Department,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 

N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  our  list  of  plays. 
Please  enclose  three  cent  stamp 
for  postage. 

These  plays  have  been  especially 
selected  by  American  Agriculturist. 
They  are  35  cents  per  copy  and 
royalty-free  to  amateur  groups. 

The  list  includes  plays  for  both 
adults  and  young  folks.  1 

of  Agriculture  will  judge  all  entries.  A 
special  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  trophy 
will  be  awarded  to  the  winner  by  the 
A  &  P  Tea  Company,  sponsor  of  the 
contest.  Also,  the  five  top-ranking  en¬ 
tries  will  be  frozen  and  held  for  entry 
in  the  Regional  contest  at  Storrs,  Con¬ 
necticut,  the  last  week  in  July. 

A  poultrymen’s  meeting  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  state  contest  at  Troy  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  Mohawk  Valley 
Poultry  Forum,  assisted  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  committees  of  all  counties  in 
the  eastern  section.  Outstanding  speak¬ 
ers  and  a  picnic  dinner  will  be  features 
of  the  gathering. — L.  E.  W. 

—  a.a.  — 

FARM  ACCIDENTS 

By  Dr.  W.  Schweisheimer 

ABOUT  38,700  farmers  were  hilled  at 
work  during  a  period  of  nine  years, 
according  to  a  report  by  Drs.  Young 
and  Ghormley  of  the  Mayo  Clinic.  In 
addition,  133,200  farm  residents  were 
killed  accidentally,  and  10,125,000  non- 
fatal  farm  home  and  work  accidents  oc¬ 
curred  here  in  the  United  States. 

These  figures  show  that  the  problem 
of  farm  accidents  is  a  serious  one.  Pre¬ 
vention  of  these  accidents,  say  Drs. 
Young  and  Ghormley,  is  the  best  treat¬ 
ment,  and  the  first  step  in  this  preven¬ 
tion  is  in  educating  farmers  in  methods 
of  safety.  Children,  for  instance,  have 
no  more  right  to  be  near  or  on  a  piece 
of  operating  farm  equipment  than 
around  a  punch  press  or  on  a  moving 
locomotive,  and  yet  they  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  be  there  daily. 

Most  of  the  deaths  and  injuries  re¬ 
ported  were  due  to  (1)  falls,  (2)  farm 
machinery,  (3)  livestock.  Most  of  the 
persons  injured  were  in  their  most  pro¬ 
ductive  years.  The  commonest  accident 
was  that  in  which  a  farmer  fell  off 
some  piece  of  farm  equipment.  Next 
came-  miscellaneous  falls  from  hay¬ 
mows,  buildings,  stairs,  horses,  ladders, 
trees,  and  on  ice.  The  death  rate  from 
falls  was  5  per  cent. 

The  No.  3  cause  of  accidents  (live¬ 
stock)  also  had  a  death  rate  of  5  per 
cent.  The  bull  is  generally  considered 
the  most  dangerous  animal  on  the 
farm,  but  horses  account  for  most  of 
the  livestock  accidents.  When  handling 
a  bull,  the  farmer  usually  treats  him 
with  respect,  but  he  is  likely  to  be¬ 
come  careless  in  handling  a  horse. 

Further  accidents  were  caused  by 
axes,  by  falling  trees,  etc.  Most  of  the 
burns  occurred  through  ill-advised  use 
of  kerosene  or  gasoline  in  starting  a 
fire,  or  through  the  explosion  of  a  stove 
( Continued  on  opposite  page) 


"Now,  Elmer,  don't  you  bother  me!"  said  Arabella  Tupps. 

"If  I  find  time  to  name  the  kids,  YOU  ought  to  name  the  pups!" — John  Goodwin. 
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Baby  <5?  Chicks 


guaranteed. 


-£*ULSH  farm;  chick/H 


All  BreeUers  carefully  eullea  & 
Blood  Tested  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.— 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  —  Postage  Pa. 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns _ 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.,  Ano - 

Barred.  White  or  Buff  Rocks - 

R.  1.  Reds  or  Red-Rocks  Sex  Link  15.00 
New  Hampshires  or  Rock- Red 

White  or  Black  Giants _  18.00 

MlillAl.  (UlADt  A  MATINGS 

White  or  Black  Leghorns -  15.00 

Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires--. 

Sexing  guaranteed  80%  correct. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A. 


Unsex’a 

Pul’ts 

Ck’is 

100 

100 

loo 

.$10.00 

$20.00  $ 

3.00 

.  11.00 

20.00 

4.00 

15.00 

18.00 

12.00 

k  15.00 

18.00 

12.00 

_  15.00 

18.00 

12.00 

.  18.00 

20.00 

20.00 

.  15.00 

23.00 

5.00 

.  18.00 

23.00 

15.00 

Uui  30UJ  year 

Port  Trevorton 

. 

LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Cat. 
We  pay  postage  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  per  100  per  100  per  loo 

English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . SM .00  $20.00  2.00 

Gasson  SUP.  MATING  Leghorns-  12.00  22.00  2.00 

Black  Minorca?  _  11.00  20.00  2.00 

Barred  Rocks  White  Rocks,  AAA 

Sup.  Mating  Rock  R  r  Cross _ 14.00  1  8.00  14.00 

N.  Hamp  Reds  (AAA  Sup.)—  17.00  22.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mix.  $I2.-!0C  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHIX 
$11.-100.  Cash  •'  C.  O.  D.  Breeders  Blood  Tested 
for  B.W.D  lOOcr  ljv<  delivery  Sexins  guaranteed 


95%  Accuracy.  OUR  SPECIAL:  2-6  WK.  LEGHORN 
PULLETS— Write. 

C.P. Leister  Hatchery,  BoxA,  McAlisterville.  Pa 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS.  Unsexed  $10.  &  $11.  —  100: 
Pits.  $20.  &  $22.  —  100;  Ckls.  $2.  —  1 00.  Bred  for 
size,  type  &  egg  production.  Catalog  Free. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Richfield.  Pa. 


\A/U  |  ctl  rUIY  Hens  Mated  with  males  from 
wn.  LEW.  V,niAR  0  p  Hens.  Non-Sexed  $11- 
100.  Pits.  $22.-100;  Ckls.  $3.-100.  Free  Cat. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER'S  POULTRY  FARM 
Richfield,  Box  37.  Pennsylvania 


CAPONS 

}50 

4  to  5  weeks  old.  Heavy  W  H 

Breeds.  Older  from  this  ad.  H 

Under  1 00  add  10c  per  bird. 
minimum  order  25.  B 

1  P  E  R 

f  1  00 

The  Farmer's  Outlet  ^ 

P.  0.  Box  124 

HUNTINGTON  STA.,  N.  Y. 

CAPONS 

Started  Capons,  any  age,  from  blood  tested  chicks. 
Because  we  handle  Capons  exclusively,  we  are  In 
a  position  to  offer  you  a  superior  product. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  price  list. 

THE  BOWLING  ACRE  FARMS,  Inc. 

R.  F.  D.  1,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State’s  Largest  Producers  of  Baby  Capons 


DUCKLINGS 


QUALITY  MAMMOTH  PEKIN 
DUCKLINGS 

at  low  prices,  16  years  breedina.  Will  ship 
C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery  auaranteed. 
Specializinq  in  duck  breedinq  only. 

SAUBLE’S  DUCK  FARM 

Phone  44  Tanevtown.  Maryland 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS 

Bigger,  Easter  growing  for  Bigger.  Faster  profits 
DUCKLINGS,  100-$24.00.  50-$12.50.  100%  live  del. 

"Ducks  for  Profit"  Prepaid,  $1.00.  Or  free  with  order 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Ha 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

$22.-100. 

Harry  Burnham/  N.  Collins,  N.  Y. 


GIANT  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

From  Pennsylvania’s  largest  duck  farm.  Our  Improved 
strain  of  fast  maturing  ducklings  will  make  you  more 
profits.  Also  White  Indian  Runners  and  Rouens. 
Geese  and  Chicks.  Catalog. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A.  Drifting,  Penna 

If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  pro¬ 
tection  may  be  yours  for  the  asking, 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Simply  send 
name  and  address  to  William  S.  Rice, 
Inc.,  Dept.  102-B,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without 
hard  flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting 
pressure,  here’s  a  Support  that  has 
brought  joy  and  comfort  to  thousands 
— by  releasing  them  from  Trusses  with 
springs  and  straps  that  bind  and  cut. 
Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give 
freedom  of  body  and  genuine  comfort. 
For  full  information — write  today! 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
or  bottled  gas. 

Other  industries,  Drs.  Young  and 
Ghormley  point  out,  have  reduced  their 
accident  rate  by  eliminating  hazards 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  worker’s 
job  and  by  educating  their  employees 
in  safe  ways  of  handling  machinery. 
Farmers  must  follow  suit  if  they  are 
going  to  cut  down  the  high  number  of 
fatal  and  non-fatal  farm  accidents. 

' —  A.  A.  — 

DDT  FOR  DOGS 

A  DDT  dip  for  the  family  dog  is  an 
Effective  protection  against  ticks  dur¬ 
ing  early  summer  when  these  danger¬ 
ous  insects  are  at  the  height  of  their 
activity.  It  is  easier  to  cover  a  dog 
thoroughly  with  DDT  by  dipping  than 
by  dusting  with  powder,  although  dust¬ 
ing  with  a  10  per  cent  DDT  powder 
may  be  used  if  preferred.  For  Fido’s 
weekly  dip,  buy  wettable  DDT  powder 
and  use  in  water  according  to  direc¬ 
tions  on  the  package. 

If  properly  applied,  DDT  is  harm¬ 
less  to  dogs  and  gives  them  comfort 
and  the  family  safety  against  ticks.  It 
is  also  effective  against  fleas. 

But  on  the  family  cat,  DDT  should 
NEVER  be  used.  Cats  are  much  less 
tolerant  to  this  poison  than  dogs,  and 
their  habit  of  licking  their  fur  allows 
them  to  take  in  enough  DDT  to  cause 
illness  and  perhaps  death. 

DDT  and  derris  have  proved  equally 
effective  against  ticks  and  fleas.  Der¬ 
ris,  however,  may  be  used  on  either 
cats  or  dogs  because  it  is  entirely 
harmless  to  any  animal. 

—  A. A.  — 

READERS  DEFEND  FIRST 
CALF  HEIFERS 

( Continued  from  Page  8) 
ising  looking  grade  Holstein  heifer, 
about  2  y2  years  old,  bred  artificially. 
It  gave  birth  to  a  nice  heifer  calf  Feb¬ 
ruary  13.  I  decided  to  take  a  chance 
on  raising  that  calf.  I  started  her  on 
whole  milk  for  the  first  month,  then 
I  put  up  a  small  box  on  the  stall  and 
put  calf  starter  in  it.  In  a  few  days 
she  was  eating  this  dry  grain,  also  hay, 
and  drinking  water  from  water  buck¬ 
ets,  so  I  gradually  weaned  her  from 
the  milk.  Now  at  the  age  of  3  months 
she  is  as  large  as  the  average  calf  at 
6  months,  and  if  she  doesn’t  make  a 
good  cow  her  appearance  is  deceiving. 
I  believe  we  derive  the  most  value 
from  artificial  breeding  by  improve¬ 
ment  to  the  offspring  of  our  cows. — 
George  H.  Phillips,  Richville,  N.  Y. 

*  ❖  * 

FEED  MAKES  THEM  GROW 

Sure,  raise  your  first  calf  heifers. 
We  have  raised  lots  of  them,  and  as 
they  were  Jerseys  I’ve  seen  some 
small  ones.  They  will  grow  as  well  as 
the  others.  We  have  four  of  nine  heif¬ 
ers  that  we  have  raised  this  year.  We 
expect  them  to  be  as  good  or  better 
than  their  dams.  They  are  artificial 
calves  from  better  bulls  (some  proven 
sires).  Their  grand  dams  were  chosen 
for  good  production,  persistent  milk¬ 
ers,  good  build  and  so  forth.  Their 
mothers  had  good  care  and  the  new 
heifers  have  had  the  same. 

I  think  the  breeding  and  feed  and 
care  they  get  while  growing  have  more 
to  do  with  how  good  a  heifer  is  than 
whether  her  dam  is  2  years  old  or  6 
years  old. — N-  B.  Krotsn,  Canton,  Pa. 
*  *  * 

PET  WAS  PROFITABLE 

Once  when  I  was  a  girl  I  went  on  an 
errand  to  a  neighboring  farm.  While 
there,  they  told  me  about  a  tiny  calf 
they  had  and  asked  me  to  come  and 
see  it.  Of  course  I  inquired  what  was 
to  become  of  it  and  my  neighbor 
informed  me  he  was  going  to  kill  it. 

That  was  too  much  for  me.  I  loved 
pets  and  such  a  tiny  calf  would  be  a 
great  pet.  My  neighbor  seemed  glad 
to  be  rid  of  it  and  I  carried  it  home 
in  my  arms. 


Of  course  my  family  ridiculed  me 
for  taking  such  a  small  calf.  It  would 
only  be  a  nuisance  as  we  had  no  fence 
that  would  keep  it  in  the  pasture.  I 
tied  it  in  a  handy  spot  to  a  crowbar 
where  I  kept  it  all  summer.  I  fed  it 
milk  three  times  a  day  and  later  a 
little  feed  and  moved  it  around  to  a 
fresh  place  every  day.  By  fall  it  was 
as  large  as  any  of  our  calves  and  soon 
grew  into  a  fine  cow  and  proved  to  be 
as  fine  a  “butter”  cow  as  any  we 
raised  in  spite  of  it  being  a  heifer’s 
first  calf,  and  an  especially  small  one 
at  that.  We  kept  her  until  she  was 
about  twelve  years  old  and  even  then 
I  hated  to  part  with  her. 

I  wouldn’t  recommend  everyone  to 
raise  such  calves,  but  first  calves  may 
prove  worth  a  second  thought  if  they 
come  from  good  stock. — Linda  Geiger, 
Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

MAKE  FENCE  POSTS 
LAST  LONGER 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 
ment  for  an  average  size  post  will  ab¬ 
sorb  about  one  to  two  quarts  of  creo¬ 
sote.  Posts  that  are  well  treated  by 
this  method  should  last  20  to  30  years 
or  more  in  this  climate,  depending  on 
species  and  effectiveness  of  treatment. 

With  this  method,  coal-tar  creosote, 
which  today  may  cost  50  cents  or  more 
per  gallon,  is  used.  The  cost  can  be 
reduced  by  mixing  in  as  much  as  50 
percent  of  cheaper  materials,  such  as 
coaltar,  water  gas  tar,  waste  crank¬ 
case  oil,  or  domestic  furnace  oil. 

HOW  TO  PROCEED 

A  fire  box  with  a  grate  and  ash  pit 
should  be  erected  on  a  solid  concrete 
or  other  substantial  foundation  with  an 
opening  with  a  stovepipe  at  the  back 
of  the  fire  box  to  provide  a  draft.  Doors 
on  the  fire  box  and  ash  pit  will  allow 
for  feeding  in  fuel  and  controlling  the 
draft.  The  tank  stands  on  top  of  the 
fireplace.  Raise  the  temperature  of  the 
oil  to  about  215  deg.  Fahr.  and  stand 
the  posts  in  the  oil  in  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion.  Use  a  thermometer  to  hold  the 
proper  temperature. 

Note  that  the  posts  will  raise  the 
level  of  the  oil  in  the  tank  considerably, 
so  start  with  the  proper  depth.  Do 
not  allow  the  oil  to  get  so  high  it  may 
overflow,  as  it  is  very  inflammable.  Do 
not  even  allow  the  flame  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  hot  fumes,  and  keep 
away  from  Buildings.  During  the  pro¬ 
cess  the  oil  level  will  drop  due  to  ab¬ 
sorption  by  the  posts,  so  more  oil 
should  be  added. 

Posts  will  tend  to  float  in  the  oil. 
This  can  be  overcome  by  taking  tlife 
head  that  was  cut  out  of  the  drum  and 
riveting  five  or  six  strips  of  iron, 
through  which  spikes  or  screws  pro¬ 
trude,  to  the  head.  This  false  bottom 
can  be  dropped  into  the  tank,  and  when 
posts  are  pushed  down  into  these  sharp 
prongs  they  will  not  bob  around  in  the 
oil. 

TREATMENT  TIME 

Average  sized  posts  should  stay  in 
this  hot  bath  3  or  4  hours.  Larger 
posts  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  about 
6  or  7  hours.  After  the  proper  time, 
remove  the  heat  from  under  the  tank 
and  leave  the  posts  in  the  tank  and  the 
cooling  creosote  over  night,  or  about 
12  hours.  There  is  more  penetration 
in  the  cold  bath  than  in  the  hot  bath, 
so  allow  enough  time.  Woods  like 
aspen  and  pine  can  be  removed  from 
the  cooling  bath  in  4  or  5  hours. 

The  hot-and-cold  bath  method  is  not 
to  the  liking  of  many  who  want  to 
treat  a  few  posts.  The  work  is  dirty 
and  hard  and  there  is  a  fire  hazard. 
There  is  also  considerable  expense  in 
the  amount  of  creosote  oil  required. 
A  tank  usually  must  be  made  or 
bought,  and  this  is  quite  an  item  of 
expense  or  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
careful  treatment  by  this  method  gives 
a  post  that  lasts  a  long  while. 


National 

GRANGE  is  per¬ 
fectly  fair,  and  quick 
in  settling  claims,” 
says  Mr.  Murphy, 
dairy  farmer  and  milk 
retailer.  The  two  acci¬ 
dent  claims  I’ve  had 
were  paid  without  any 
red  tape.  National 
Grange  gives  good, 
prompt  and  courteous 
service. 

“National  Grange 
is  a  farm  insurance 
organization  working 
for  us  farmers — and 
that’s  another  reason 
why  I  like  the  com¬ 
pany. 

NATIONAL  GRANGE 

MUTUAL  FIRE 

LIABILITY  ★  INSURANCE 

COMPANY  COMPANY 

State  Office:  State  Tower  Bldg. 
Syracuse,  New  York 
Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire 

Clip  this  Coupon  and  Mail  TODAY 

National  Grange  Mutual 
Liability  Co. 

Dept.  All,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  Cornell  Bulletin  on  Farm 
Liability  and  tell  me  how  I  can  SAVE  REAL 
MONEY  under  the  Grange  Insurance  Program. 
I  am  particularly  interested  in 

(  )  Farm  Liability  Package  Policy 

(  )  Automobile  Insurance 

Name . _ _ 

Address . 


FOR  SALE 

ALUMINUM  ROOFING  AND  SIDING 

HEAVY  GRADES— DURABLE 

‘Price  per  square. 

.027  x  26”  x  72”-96”-l20”-l44”  2(/2”  corrugation  $14.00 
.027  x  26”  x  72”-96”-l20”-l44”  l'/4”  corrugation  14.00 
.027  x  26”  x  72”-96”-l20”-l44”  5-V  Crimp  17.00 

.036  x  36”  x  72”  2-2/3”  corrugation  19.00 

.036  x  45V2”  x  96”  2-%”  corrugation  19.00 

.048  x  45'/2”  x  96”  2-%”  corrugation  22.00 

Galvanized  nails  with  Neoprene  rubber  washers  in¬ 
cluded,  no  extra  charge. 

‘FOB  Rochester,  New  York,  includes  14)0  Square  feet 
of  coverage. 

ROCHESTER  IRON  AND  METAL  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  565 — Main  464 — Rochester 2, N.Y. 


"Black1® 
Leaf  40 


JUSTf  A 
DASH  IN'FEATHERS 


"Cap-Brush"  Applicator! 
k  makes  “BLACK  LEAF  40" 
GO  MUCH  FARTHER 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


RAISE  CHIN-CHINS 


No  experience  needed.  Just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  daily  and  a  few  feet  of  backyard, 
garage  or  barn  space.  Several  females 
and  a  male  starts  a  large,  profitable 

«  herd.  WE  FURNISH  FREE  INSTRUCTIONS. 

_  TREMENDOUS  DEMAND  for  breeding 

f  laboratory  stock,  meat,  and  world’s  most :  beautiful 
ihit  fur  Brokers,  cut  off  from  imported  rabbit  pelts  by 
Hd  faming  NEED  CHIN-CHIN  FURS  NOW,  and  for  years 
come!  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  today. 


Truck  bodies  built  to  order,  any  tvoe  for 
anv  mcke  of  truck. 

L.  S.  PARKER.  Marathon,  New  York 


CANVAS  COVERS 

ATWOOD'S 


For  samples  and  price  lists 
At  bargain  prices.  Write 

92  Washington  St. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Coming  to 


PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for  $ 

HOTEL  Radios  in  Every  Room. 


300 


PHILADELPHIAN 


39th  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sore  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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BERRIES  offer  color  and  flavor 
much  needed  when  garden-fresh 
ones  are  no  longer  available. 
Freeze  if  possible;  if  not,  can  every  one 
available.  If  sugar  is  still  a  problem 
for  you,  the  old  rule  of  substituting 
syrup  or  honey  for  as  much  as  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  syrup  still  holds  good. 
Either  corn  syrup  or  honey  will  impart 
its  own  particular  flavor,  but  at  least 
they’re  sweet! 

Raspberries  and  blueberries  may  be 
frozen  without  sugar,  but  usually 
fruits  of  all  kinds  keep  their  color  and 
flavor  better  if  packed  in  syrup  or 
mixed  with  sugar  beforehand  to  draw 
out  enough  juice  to  make  its  own 
syrup.  As  with  all  foods  to  be  frozen, 
speed  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  a 
satisfactory  product.  Wash  in  cold  wat¬ 
er  and  prepare  as  for  table  use. 

To  Freeze  Berries 

STRAWBERRIES 

A  decided  step  forward  in  upgrad¬ 
ing  the  American  diet  is  taken  when 
the  farm  family  freezes  strawberries. 
Not  only  do  they  add  delicious  flavor, 
pleasing  color  and  satisfying  texture 
to  a  meal,  but  they  provide  one  of  the 
best  sources  of  Vitamin  C  which  we 
have  readily  available. 

(And  speaking  of  Vitamin  C,  don’t 
toss  it  aside  as  having  no  connection 
with  your  daily  life  or  that  of  your 
family.  Recently,  blood  tests  were 
made  and  reported  upon  by  the  New 
York  State  Joint  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Nutrition  which  showed  that  the 
children  of  upstate  New  York  are 
worse  off  nutritionally  than  New  York 
City  school  pupils.  Twelve  hundred 
pupils  were  tested  from  Cato,  Pulaski, 
Oneonta,  Syracuse  and  Kingston  and 
from  three  New  York  City  schools. 
Seven  hundred  fifty  of  these  were  from 
upstate.  Among  other  deficiencies  in¬ 
dicated,  ascorbic  acid  (Vitamin  C)  was 
deficient  in  53  per  cent  of  the  upstate 
children,  while  49  per  cent  in  New 
York  City  fell  below  an  adequate  rat¬ 
ing.) 

The  method  of,  preservation  has 
much  to  do  with  the  vitamin  content  of 
the  frozen  product.  Speed,  variety  of 
strawberry,  and  degree  of  ripeness  are 
vital  considerations.  Pick  when  table- 
ripe  a  small  amount  that  can  be  hand¬ 
led  quickly,  rather  than  letting  the 
berries  stand  around  before  freezing. 
Varieties  which  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  freezing  in  the  Northeast 
are  Julymorn,  Vanrouge,  Minnesota 
Seedling  No.  1192,  Culver,  Catskill, 
Clermont  and  Chesapeake. 

Figure  on  using  at  least  1  pound  (2 
cups)  of  sugar  to  each  4  quarts  of 
strawberries  as  picked.  Some  kinds  of 
berries  may  be  frozen  unsweetened, 
but  this  does  not  apply  to  strawber¬ 
ries.  Glass  jars  and  tin  cans  are  also 
on  the  list  of  containers  for  freezing 
along  with  more  familiar  cartons  with 
bag  liners  and  other  vapor-moisture- 
proof  containers.  A  special  freezer 
glass  jar  now  on  the  market  has  a 
wide  mouth  which  no  longer  makes  it 
necessary  to  thaw  the  food  before  re¬ 
moving  from  the  jar. 

To  freeze  strawberries  with  sugar  — 
Cap  and  sort;  discard  green,  bruised,  or 
overripe  fruit.  Wash  in  cold  water; 


By  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


drain.  Leave  berries  whole  or  sliced 
as  preferred.  Sweeten  with  1  cup  of 
sugar  to  about  5  to  8  cups  of  berries, 
adding  sugar  slowly  and  turning  ber¬ 
ries  over  gently  until  it  dissolves.  Pack 
tightly  in  containers,  making  sure  juice 
covers  the  pack.  If  necessary,  press 
berries  gently  with  spoon  until  juice 
covers  them.  Leave  room  for  fruit  to 
expand  in  freezing — about  1  inch  in 
carton  and  bag;  about  1  y2  inches  in 
glass  jar  or  tin  can.  Seal  tightly. 
Freeze  immediately. 

Whole  in  Syrup — Place  clean  capped 
berries  in  heavily  paraffined  cartons, 
filling  to  within  y2  inch  of  top.  Cover 
berries  with  40  to  50  per  cent  syrup; 
that  is,  3  to  4  cups  sugar  per  quart 
of  water.  Syrup  should  be  boiled  and 
thoroughly  cooled  before  using. 

RASPBERRIES 

Without  Sugar — Wash  in  ice  water  if 
dusty.  Place  in  waxed  carton  and 
freeze  promptly.  Good  for  jam  to  be 
made  later  or  to  use  as  garnish.  They 
will  need  sweetening  when'  used  for 
other  purposes.  Boysenberries  and 
youngberries  also  freeze  well  without 
sugar. 

With  Syrup  —  Cover  washed  berries 
with  40  to  65  per  cent  syrup,  depend¬ 
ing  on  sweetness  desired.  Forty  per 
cent  syrup  is  made  from  3  cups  sugar 
to  4  cups  water,  while  65  per  cent 
syrup  takes  6%  cups  of  sugar  to  4 
cups  of  water. 

BLACKBERRIES 

For  dessert,  pack,  the  prepared  ber¬ 
ries  in  40  to  50  per  cent  sugar  syrup. 
For  jam  or  pie,  use  dry  sugar  in  the 
proportion  by  weight  of  one  part  of 
sugar  to  four  parts  of  fruit. 

GOOSEBERRIES 

With  Sugar — Stem,  wash,  crush  slight¬ 
ly,  mix  with  sugar,  one  pound  sugar 
to  three  pounds  berries. 

BLUEBERRIES 

Without  Sugar  —  For  pies,  pack  pre¬ 
pared  berries  in  paraffined  carton  al¬ 
lowing  usual  head  space  for  expansion. 
With  Sugar  or  Syrup — For  desserts — 
Crush  slightly;  pack  with  40  to  50  per 
cent  sugar  syrup.  Or  use  one  pound 
sugar  to  four  pounds  berries.  If  ber¬ 
ries  have  unusually  tough  skins,  bet¬ 


ter  results  are  obtained  by  blanching 
berries  in  steam  for  one  minute  before 
adding  syrup  or  sugar. 

To  Can  Berries 

Clean  and  test  jars,  lids  and  rubbers. 
Have  ready  the  water  bath  and  any 
utensils  needed  in  handling  the  fruit, 
funnels,  longhandled  spoons,  etc.  Ber¬ 
ries  will  keep  if  canned  without  sugar, 
but  texture  and  flavor  are  improved  if 
some  sugar  or  syrup  is  used. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Press  hulled  berries  into  jars. Allow 
y2  cup  sugar  for  each  quart  of  ber¬ 
ries,  adding  it  in  layers  as  the  jar  is 
filled.  Do  not  add  water.  One-eighth 
teaspoon  salt  may  also  be  added.  In 
boiling  water  bath,  process  pints  15 
minutes,  quarts  20  minutes,  keeping 
boiling  water  at  least  1  inch  over  tops 
of  jars.  Remove  from  boiling  water 
when  time  is  up,  seal  and  cool  by  set¬ 
ting  jars  upright  far  apart.  Store  in 
cool,  dry,  dark  place. 

OTHER  BERRIES 

Pack  tightly  in  jars,  covering  with 
boiling  medium  syrup.  In  boiling  water 
bath,  process  15  minutes  for  pints,  20 
minutes  for  quarts,  or  instead  of  pro¬ 
cessing  place  hot  filled  jars* in  large 
cooker  full  of  actively  boiling  water. 
Cover.  Turn  off  heat  and  let  stand 
until  water  is  cool. 

•lams  and  Jellies 

The  following  recipes  for  jams  and 
jellies  have  been  designed  for  small 
quantities: 

STRAWBERRY  AND  RHUBARB  JAM 

2 Vb  cups  prepared  fruii  3'/2  cups  sugar 
J4  cup  bottled  fruit  pectin 

Crush  thoroughly  about  1  pint  fully 
ripe  strawberries.  Slice  thin  or  chop 
(do  not  peel)  about  y2  ,pound  rhubarb. 
Combine  fruits  and  measure  2  y8  cups 
into  a  large  saucepan.  Add  sugar  to 


Berries  fresh,  frozen,  canned  or  made 
into  juices,  jellies  and  jams  add  color  and 
flavor  to  meals  the  year  'round. 


fruit  in  saucepan  and  mix.  Place  over 
high  heat,  bring  to  a  full  rolling  boil 
and  boil  hard  one  minute,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Remove  from  heat  and  stir  in 
bottled  fruit  pectin.  (Scrape  all  bot¬ 
tled  fruit  pectin  from  measuring  cup.) 
Then  stir  and  skim  by  turns  for  3 
minutes  to  cool  slightly  to  prevent 
floating  fruit.  Pour  quickly  into  glass¬ 
es.  Paraffin  at  once  Makes  about  5 
six-ounce  glasses. 

BLACKBERRY  JAM 

214  cups  prepared  fruit  314  cups  sugar 
4'/2  tablespoons  (</2  package)  powdered  fruit  pectin 

Crush  thoroughly  about  1  quart  fully 
ripe  blackberries.  Measure  2J4  cups 
into  large  saucepan.  Measure  sugar 
and  set  aside.  Place  saucepan  holding 
fruit  over  high  heat.  Add  powdered 
fruit  pectin  and  stir  until  mixture 
comes  to  a  hard  boil.  Add  sugar  at 
once.  Bring  to  a  full  rolling  boil  and 
boil  hard  one  minute,  stirring  constant¬ 
ly.  Remove  from  heat,  skim,  pour 
quickly  into  glasses.  Paraffin  at  once. 
Makes  about  5  six-ounce  glasses.  Mix 
contents  of  fruit  pectin  package 
thoroughly  before  measuring. 

BLACKBERRY  JELLY 

1%  cups  juice  2  cups  sugar 

4*/2  tables.-ooi.s1  (V2  package)  powdered  fruit  pectin 

Crush  thoroughly  about  1  quart  fully 
ripe  blackberries.  Place  in  jelly  cloth 
or  bag  and  squeeze  out  juice.  Measure 
1%  cups  into  a  large  saucepan.  Meas¬ 
ure  sugar  and  set  aside.  Place  sauce¬ 
pan  holding  juice  over  high  heat.  Add 
powdered  fruit  pectin,  which  has  been 
mixed  thoroughly  before  measuring, 
and  stir  until  mixture  comes  to  a  hard 
boil.  Add  sugar  at  once.  Bring  to  a 
full  rolling  boil  and  boil  hard  y2  min¬ 
ute,  stirring  constantly.  Remove  from 
heat,  skim,  pour  quickly  into  glasses. 
Paraffin  at  once.  Makes  about  4  six- 
ounce  glasses. 

Have  Plenty  Of  Juices 

To  pasteurize  fruit  juice,  boil  con¬ 
tainers  and  covers  for  ten  minutes. 
Wash  the  berries  and  heat  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  water;  press  through  a  sieve  or 
cloth.  Add  sugar  if  desired — even  a 
little  seems  to  improve  the  color.  Heat 
juice  in  double  boiler,  water  heated  to 
170°  F.  or  to  simmering;  pour  into  hot 
sterilized  containers,  fill  to  overflowing, 
remove  foam  and  seal  immediately. 
Lay  bottles  or  jars  on  sides  in  large 
container  of  hot  (170°  F. )  water  for 
five  minutes.  Cool  bottles  and  store  in 
a  cold  dark  place. 

Sterilize  bottles  or  jars  and  covers 
before  using  by  boiling  them  at  least 
ten  minutes.  They  should  be  boiling 
hot  when  filled  with  the  hot  juice. 


WILD 

STRAWBERRY 
TIME 

# 

By  Inez  George  Gridley 

On  a  day  so  clear  the  blue  spills  over, 

Find  a  ragged  meadow  where  strawberries  grow, 

A  field  too  poor  for  clover,  but  rich  enough  for  white  horse 
And  paintbrush  and  sorrel  that  no  one  w'ould  mow. 

With  meadow  mice  and  woodchucks  and  swinging  bobolinks, 

And  little  yellow  butterflies  flitting  in  the  sun: 

Fill  your  pail  with  sweetness,  but  hunt  for  more  than  berries; 

Take  home  a  brighter  harvest  to  have  when  summer’s  done.  ( 
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No.  2215  brings  fragile  flattery  with 
cinched-in  waist,  envelope  yoke  and 
simulated  skirt  flounce  outlined  in 
eyelet  ruffling.  Sizes  9  to  19.  Size  15, 
2%  yards  35-inch;  3%  yards  ruffling. 

No.  2218.  Make  the  party  size  apron 
in  gingham  or  chintz.  The  mitten  pot 
holder  accompanies  the  rickrack  model 
for  K.  P.  duty.  One  size,  %  yard  35- 
inch  for  party  apron;  1 %  yards  35- 
inch  with  2%  yards  rickrack  for  mitt 
model. 

No.  2174.  Soft  feminine  dress  with 
sleeve  distinction  flatters  the  figure, 
while  a  decorative  touch  is  given  with 
ruffling  without  adding  bulk.  Sizes  12 
to  44.  Size  36,  3%  yards  39-inch. 

No.  2633.  This  little  dress  is  a  big- 
young  fashion  .  .  .  face-framing  square 
neckline  .  .  .  full  skirt.  Panty  pattern 
included.  Sizes  6  months,  1,  2  and  3. 


Gun 

By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 

HOUSEPARTY 

ECENTLY  A  friend  of  mine  invited 
three  other  women  and  myself  to 
stay  with  her  while  her  husband  was 
in  New  York  City.  This  houseparty 
was  such  a  success  and  the  change  did 
us  all  so  much  good  that  it  made  me 
wonder  if  there  may  be  other  farm 
women  who,  like  us,  should  do  this 
sort  of  thing  more  often. 

We  found  it  a  joy  to  eat  delicious 
meals  that  we  had  not  planned  or  pre¬ 
pared;  to  admire  our  hostess’s  beauti¬ 
ful  country  home,  shining  from  spring 
housecleaning,  and  to  see  her  perennial 
and  wild  flower  gardens  and  plan  to 
improve  our  own. 

All  day  and  part  of  the  night  we 
talked,  discovering  that  we  had  simi¬ 
lar  problems.  We  realized,  too,  that  we 


Size  2,  dress  and  panty,  1%  yards  35- 
inch. 

No.  2986.  A  little  ewe  lamb  with 
spindly  legs  to  make  and  give  as  a  soft 
cuddly  toy,  7  inches  tall,  shiny  button 
eyes  and  a  checkered  necktie!  Find  a 
scrap  of  contrasting  material  for  the 
inside  of  the  ears.  One  size,  requires 
only  %  yard  35-inch  fabric. 

No.  2184.  Make  little  of  your  waist 
with  this  soft  scalloped  dress  whose 
smooth  fit  from  shoulder  to  hem  is  in¬ 
terrupted  by  a  bow-tied  half  sash. 
Sizes  12  to  44.  Size  36,  4  yards  35- 
inch. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose  fif¬ 
teen  cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern  want¬ 
ed.  Add  fifteen  cents  for  our  attractive 
New  Summer  Fashion  Book.  Address  Pat¬ 
tern  Dept.,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST ,  10 
North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


found  pleasure  in  the  same  small  hap¬ 
penings,  such  as  Father  coming  in  from 
the  barn  on  a  May  morning  with  the 
news  that  the  barn  swallows  had  come. 

On  our  first  evening  we  went  to  a 
missionary  meeting  in  the  nearby 
community  church.  Forty  interested, 
friendly  women  were  there,  and  at 
least  half  of  them  were  young  women. 
All  members  whose  birthdays  came 
during  the  month  had  been  sent  hand¬ 
made  cards  and  came  to  receive  their 
birthday  honors.  New  members  were 
welcomed  and  given  attractive  flower 
bracelets  called  “circles  of  friendship.” 
These  were  made  of  pansies  and  other 
small  flowers,  fastened  on  white  pipe 
cleaners,  and  were  put  on  the  wrists 
of  the  new  members. 

Next  day  our  hostess  took  us  to 
lunch  at  a  lovely  old  inn  on  Cayuga 
Lake.  The  good  friends,  the  excellent 
food,  the  beautiful  lake  view,  and  the 
many  birds  in  the  trees  surrounding 
the  porch  where  we  ate  made  it  a  very 
special  occasion. 

One  of  the  happy  results  of  the 
houseparty  is  that  I  acquired  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  cooking  ideas  to  try  out  on 
my  family.  We  like  all  of  them,  especi¬ 
ally  a  rhubarb  pie  that  is  made  dif¬ 
ferent  and  delicious  by  adding  two 
slightly  beaten  eggs  to  the  usual  filling. 


IT'S  TIME  TO  PLAN  FOR  THE 

Comfort  and  Convenience 

OF  A  UTICA  HEATING  SYSTEM 


Look  forward  to  modern,  efficient  heating 
...to  a  Utica  Radiator  Heating  System! 
There’s  a  Utica  system  for  every  type  of 
home  . . .  hot  water  or  steam  . . .  for  oil  or 
coal  .  .  .  offering  trouble-free,  healthful 
heat  —  day  and  night,  year  in,  year  out! 
Veterans’  housing  is  first  — you’re  next . . . 
so  wait  for  a  Utica  System! 

Lifetime  Comfort  and  Economy 

Your  Utica  Radiator  Heating  System  will 
come  to  stay  . . .  for  it’s  made  for  service, 
giving  clean,  even,  healthful  heat  with  an 
economy  of  fuel! 


UTICA  HEATING  SYSTEMS 
are  installed  by  authorized 
dealers  in  your  neighborhood 

Write  to  us  for  the  name  of  the  dealer 
in  your  community  who  can  install 
your  Utica  Heating  System. 


UTICA  RADIATORS 

.  .  .  engineered  for  efficiency,  and 
made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  to  fit  any 
decorative  scheme  unobtrusively. 


RED  SQUARE  BOILERS 

.  .  .  made  in  a  complete  range 
of  sizes  to  meet  your  heating 
requirements  efficiently! 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 

The  Finest  in  Home  Heating  Equipment 
2205  DWYER  AVENUE  •  UTICA  2,  NEW  YORK 


Sett&i  PRINTS 

from  your  SNAPSHOTS 


Let  the  expert  photo-tech¬ 
nicians  of  Rochester,  world’s 
photographic  center,  develop 
your  next  roll  of  snapshots.  Get 
highest  quality  results,  get  attrac¬ 
tive,  deckle-edge,  Velox  prints. 


PHOTO  FINISHING  SHOP 

Dept.  S-6  Box  1570  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


TOO  WEAK  TO 

do  anything 


On  ‘CERTAIN  DAYS’  Of  Month? 

This  great  medicine  is  famous  to 
relieve  painful  distress  and  tired, 
nervous,  irritable  feelings,  of  such 
days  —  when  due  to  female  func¬ 
tional  monthly  disturbances! 


LYOIlUlHKHm 


VEGETABLE 

COMPOUND 


f^DlCESTIVI  TRACI 


And  Stop  Dosing  Your  Stomach 
With  Soda  and  Alkalizers 

Don’t  expect  to  get  relief  from  headache,  sour  stom¬ 
ach,  gas  and  bad  breath  by  taking  soda  and  other  alka- 
iizersif  the  true  cause  of  your  trouble  is  constipation. 

In  this  case,  your  real  trouble  is  not  in  the  stomach 
at  all.  But  in  the  intestinal  tract  where  80%  of  your 
food  is  digested.  And  when  the  lower  part  gets  blocked 
food  may  fail  to  digest  properly. 

What  you  want  for  real  relief  is  something  to  “un¬ 
block”  your  lower  intestinal  tract.  Something  to  clean 
it  out  effectively — help  Nature  get  back  on  her  feet. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  right  now.  Take  as  directed.  They 
gently  and  effectively  “unblock”  your  digestive  tract. 
This  permits  all  5  of  Nature’s  own  digestive  juices  to 
mix  better  with  your  food.  You  get  genuine  relief  from 
indigestion  so  you  can  feel  really  good  again. 

Buy  Carter’s  Pills  today.  “Unblock”  your  intestinal 
tract  for  real  relief  from  indigestion. 


MEN'S  WRIST  WATCH 


SWISS 
MOVEMENT 

JUST  ARRIVED  —  BRAND  NEW,  FRESH  STOCK 
.  SWEEP  SECOND  HAND  .  95 

Luminous  Dial  .  Handsome  JC  TAX 

Chrome  Case  .  Genuine  Leather  V  INCL. 
Strap.  Send  cash,  check  or  POSTPAID 
money  order.  Or  C.  0.  D.  plus  postage.  5 
Day  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE.  BOYS’ 
WATCH  same  features.  ONLY  $8.95. 

LADIES’  JEWEL  WATCH  $9.95.  SPE¬ 
CIAL  OFFER:  Included  without  extra 

cost  with  cash  orders  for  men’s  and  boys’ 
watches  a  $3.00  stainless  steel  EXPANSION  BAND. 
Order  direct.  Riverside  Watch  Co..  Accord.  N.  Y. 


NEW.  EXTRA  MONEY  PLAN 

Up  to  100%  profit  showing  friends  unusual  Personal 
Christmas  cards,  Box  assortments,  gift  wrappings,  hu¬ 
morous,  all  occasion.  Religious,  social  notes,  person¬ 
alized  stationery.  Extra  bonus.  Request  FREE  50  for 
$1.00,  25  for  $1.00.  25  for  $1.95  name  imprinted 
Christmas  Cards  and  personalized  Stationery  folder. 
Special  Offer. 

THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS 
60  Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Massachusetts. 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 

BOYS — GIRLS — Anyone  can  earn  nice  profits  selling 
RUBBER  SCRUBBERS,  the  wonderful  new  cleaning  and 
scouring  pads.  Every  housewife  wants  them.  Big  re¬ 
peat  business.  Send  10  cents  today  for  sample  and 
complete  details. 

LAWRENCE  &  HILL.  INC.  Watertown.  N.  Y. 


MOVING?  Be  sure  to  send  your  old  ad¬ 
dress  as  well  as  your  new  one  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  Street, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


(356)  20 


American  Agriculturist,  June  21,  1947 


Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now  ! 


We  are  now  accepting  ant 
filling  1947  orders  in  the 
order  received.  But  suitable 
lumber  and  other  materials  are 
short!  Therefore,  the  earlier 
you  place  your  order,  the 
earlier  you  will  get  your  new 
Unadilla. 

Don’t  accept  a  substitute,  wait 
for  the  patented  feature  Una¬ 
dilla.  An  investment  now  in  a 
Unadilla  Silo  means  years  of 
profitable  silo  satisfaction  for 
you.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


CAR  AND  TRUCK  PARTS 

New  and  rebuilt’  parts  for  nearly  all  years,  makes,  and 
models.  For  prompt  delivery  send  clear  description  of 
parts  plus  Make,  Model,  and  serial  number.  Hard 
to  set  King  and  Pinion  gears  for  Kuick;  1936  Model 
40  $28.75.  1936  Models  60  and  80  $34.50.  Shipped 

C.  0.  D.  Prepaid.  COASTAL  AUTO  PARTS 

509  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Cleaner  Cows 
Less  Labor 

with 

CONCRETE 

PAVED 

BARNYARD 


A  concrete-paved  barnyard  is  a  big 
aid  to  dairymen  producing  high 
quality  milk.  Fall,  winter,  spring 
and  summer  it  helps  keep  cows  out 
of  mud,  dust,  filth — cuts  down  work 
of  cleaning  cows  before  milking. 

When  cows  wade  through  mud 
they  waste  energy  needed  for  pro¬ 
ducing  milk.  Owners  say  a  paved 
barnyard  soon  pays  for  itself  by 
helping  produce  more  and  better 
quality  milk. 

Pastecoupononpennypostaland 
mail  today  for  free  instructions  for 
paving  your  barnyard  or  building 
other  durable,  thrifty,  sanitary 
structures  with  concrete. 

If  you  need  help,  get  in  touch 
with  your  concrete  contractor  or 
building  material  dealer. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K6e-1,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Dept.  X6c-4,  10  High  St.,  Boston  10,  Mass. 
Send  instructions  for  paving  dairy  barn¬ 
yard  with  concrete. 

Also  “how  to  build”  booklets  on  im¬ 
provements  checked: 

□  Milk  house  □  Dairy  bam  floor 

□  Manure  pit  □  Poultry  house  floor 

□  Granary  □  Water  tanks,  troughs 

Name  -  - - - - - - 

Street  or  R.  R.  No _ 

City - State - 


Prosperity  and  Happiness  Depend 

on  Animal  Agriculture  (Continued  from  Page  1) 


“Henry  just  never  seems  to  think 
things  through.  When  he  set  up  his 
ever-normal  granary  system  and  start¬ 
ed  paying  more  for  grain  to  store  in  it 
than  the  market  warranted,  he  did  us 
all  a  great  disservice.  He  immediately 
handicapped  the  country’s  animal  ag¬ 
riculture.  He  dealt  our  family  farms, 
which  are  mostly  based  on  animal 
agriculture,  a  severe  blow,  and,  worst 
of  all,  he  started  everyone’s  diet  into 
a  tailspin.  The  only  practical  ever- 
normal  granary  for  this  country  is 
wrapped  in  cow  hides  and  moves 
around  on  four  legs.  When  because  of 
world  conditions,  or  because  of  sub¬ 
sidies  or  any  other  artificial  manipu¬ 
lation,  the  prices  of  cereals  and  beans 
are  so  high  in  this  country  in  relation 
to  animal  product  prices  that  they 
handicap  animal  agriculture,  it  be¬ 
comes  an  immediate  matter  of  grave 
national  concern.  We  then  begin  drift¬ 
ing  toward  a  cereal  and  bean  diet.  This 
is  just  what  we  have  begun  to  do  here 
in  the  Northeast  right  now  as  a  result 
of  government-made  milk  and  grain 
prices. 

un  TILL  another  reason  for  animal 

O  agriculture,”  continued  Ed,  “is  that 
it  furnishes  an  enormous  amount  of  em¬ 
ployment.  Wheat  and  other  grains 
taken  off  the  farm  once  a  year,  milled 
and  furnished  to  the  consumer  is  a 
straight-line,  simple  operation.  But 
when  you  make  ice  cream  and  begin  to 
handle  other  animal  products,  then  you 
go  into  a  much  more  complicated  labor¬ 
using  process.  For  example,  milk  goes 
to  market  daily,  using  gasoline,  trucks, 
highways,  refrigeration,  electric  power, 
and  manpower.  Only  a  people  who  have 
developed  the  complex  art  of  market¬ 
ing  can  hope  to  eat  well.  This  matter 
of  employment  is  very  important. 

“That’s  true,”  I  interrupted,  “but  all 
that  extra  labor  increases  the  cost  of 
food  to  the  consumer.” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Ed,  “but  the  consum¬ 
er  must  be  made  to  realize  that  the 
animal  foods  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  good  health  and  are  well  worth 
the  cost,  and,  furthermore,  that  much 
of  the  cost  of  these  animal  foods  is 
largely  offset  by  the  employment  they 
supply. 

“And  this  leads  me  to  the  next  point. 

This  animal  agriculture  provides  the 
American  people  with  a  diet  that  is 
best  for  them  and  that  they  like  best, 
and  therefore  gives  them  not  only 
health  but  contributes  to  their  social 
and  political  satisfaction.  In  other 
words,  answering  the  point  you  raised, 
milk  or  any  other  animal  product  is 
well  worth  the  cost  because  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary. 

“There  is  no  defense  against  Com¬ 
munism  comparable  to  a  soft-boiled 
egg  in  the  morning,  a  glass  of  milk  at 
noon,  and  a  steak  at  night.  The  pres¬ 
ent  food  situation  in  Europe  is  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Look  at  the  world  if  you  don’t 
believe  it.  Today’s  revolution  is  a  food 
revolution!” 

1  AGREED  with  Ed  and  recalled  some¬ 
thing  that  a  friend  of  mine  in  New 
York  City  had  said  to  me  in  the  middle 
of  the  bad  depression  of  the  thirties, 
when  he  was  on  his  uppers  and  not 
sure  of  where  his  next  meal  was  com¬ 
ing  from: 

“The  way  I  feel  now,  it  wouldn’t 
take  much  more  to  make  me  go  to 
throwing  stones!” 

Ed  laughed,  and  then  I  said: 
“Summarizing  or  restating  your 
idea,  Ed,  doesn’t  it  boil  down  to  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  Every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  America,  whether  living  in  the 
city  or  in  the  country,  should  be  eat¬ 


ing  a  diet  based  on  animal  products, 
meaning  of  course  milk  and  all  of  its 
by-products,  eggs,  and  meat.  The  ani¬ 
mals  should  be  used  to  convert  and 
condense  the  grasses,  legumes  and 
cereals  into  the  delicious,  nutritious 
human  food  products.  This  basic  ani¬ 
mal  diet  should  be  balanced,  of  course, 
with  a  variety  of  fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables.” 

“That’s  the  idea,”  said  Ed. 

si  k  LL  RIGHT,  then,  how  are  you  go- 

r\  ing  to  bring  it  about?  And  before 
you  answer,  let  me  partly  answer  it 
myself  by  saying  that  I  have  been 
amazed  at  the  amount  of  support  that 
you  personally,  Ed,  have  succeeded  in 
getting  behind  this  idea.” 

“I  did  what  I  could,”  he  answered, 
“but  we  have  only  scratched  the  sur¬ 
face.  In  the  first  place,  the  experience 
of  the  last  few  years  has  convinced 
me  that  140  million  people  eating  bet¬ 
ter  than  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
cannot  safely  live  in  an  isolated  spot 
without  having  a  planned  agricultural 
and  food  program.  I  think  that  farmers 
and  their  leaders  in  this  country  have 
got  to  plan  our  agricultural  policies 
on  a  long-time  basis,  and  the  principal 
objective  of  this  planning  should  be 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
the  American  diet. 

u  N  THE  second  place,  modern,  gad- 

1  gets  and  inventions  will  be  of  great 
help  in  upgrading  our  diet.  Here  is 
where  industry  has  its  great  chance. 
The  refrigerator,  rapid  transportation, 
packaging,  and  quick  freezing,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  will  all  help  immensely.  A  farm¬ 
er  can  now  kill  a  steer  or  a  hog  and 
have  fresh  meat  the  year  round  with¬ 
out  too  much  trouble.  He  can  take  more 
interest  in  gardens  and  in  growing 
small  fruits  because  of  the  better  and 
easier  methods  of  preserving  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

“But  above  all,  we  need  education. 
That  is  where  the  government  can  be 
and  should  be  of  great  help.  It  is  time 
that  the  government  boys  recognize  the 
principle  that  our  animal  agriculture 
must  be  maintained  and  strengthened. 
The  government’s  educational  policies 
both  for  farmers  and  consumers  should 
be  slanted  along  that  line.  When  deal¬ 
ing  with  surpluses,  government  should 
always  direct  its  support  to  the  animal 
foods  ahead  of  cereals  and  beans.  After 
all,  this  is  best  for  the  cereal  growers. 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  a  man 
on  a  good  animal  product  diet  will 
consume  twice  as  much  grain  in  a  day 
as  a  big  steer  on  full  feed  ? 

<irTl  HERE  is  a  great  challenge  to  the 

1  farmer  and  to  the  agricultural 
press  like  American  Agriculturist  to  do 
this  educational  job,  and  to  industry  to 
render  the  physical  service  cheaply  and 
economically.  Altogether,  the  picture 
is  a  rosy  one  if  we  get  at  the  job  soon 
enough.  And,  by  the  way,  American 
Agriculturist  deserves  great  credit  for 
its  continuous  and  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
port  of  this  project  of  upgrading  the 
American  diet  ever  since  I  first  started 
it  in  Kernels,  Screenings  and  Chaff.” 


When  we  were  through  with  the  in¬ 
terview,  Ed  looked  tired.  He  has  had 
a  hard  winter  and  spring.  Visitors  tire 
him.  Remember  this  if  you  want  to  be 
kind,  and  put  off  your  calls  until  he  is 
well  again. 

As  I  looked  at  him  speaking  so  ear¬ 
nestly  and  unselfishly  in  the  cause  of 
the  farm  people  and  the  America  that 
he  so  obviously  loves,  I  thought  of  the 
j^reat  responsibility  that  rests  on  all 
of  us  to  do  all  we  can  to  carry  through 
this  idea  of  Ed  Babcock’s  that  can 
mean  so  much  to  everyone  and  to 
Northeastern  farm  people  in  particular. 

—  A. A.  — 

Prizes  for  Grange  Cooks 

DELICIOUS  homemade  rolls  are  cur¬ 
rently  part  of  the  refreshments  at 
many  Subordinate  Grange  meetings 
now  that  the  big  statewide  Yeast 
Rolls  Contest,  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
New  York  State  Grange  and  American 
Agriculturist,  is  well  under  way.  Some 
counties  which  have  already  concluded 
their  Subordinate  contests  are  having 
their  county  competition  this  month. 

We  have  been  holding  up  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  prizes  for  Pomona  and 
State  Yeast  Rolls  Contest  winners  un¬ 
til  it  was  complete,  aryl  now  here  it  is: 
TO  BE  AWARDED  BY: 

New  York  State  Grange  to  each  County 
winner  taking  part  in  the  finals  next 
December,  $3.00  entry  prize.  Total  entry 
prizes,  $159.00. 

American  Agriculturist  to  State  winners, 
$100.00  in  cash,  as  follows:  First  prize, 
$25;  second,  $20;  third,  $15;  fourth  $10; 
fifth,  $5;  sixth,  $3;  seventh,  $2;  and 
eighth  tb  twenty-seventh,  $1  each. 

Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  Inc., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  to  each  of  10  highest  State 
winners:  I  case  G.  L.  F.  Pork  and  Beans, 
5  lbs.  Patrons’  Pancake  Mix,  12  cans  As¬ 
sorted  G.  U.  F.  Vegetables.  To  Pomona 
winners:  5-lb.  package  Patrons’  Pancake 
Mix,  2-lb.  pkg.  G.  L.  F.  Whole  Wheat 
Shreds,  jar  of  G.  L.  F.  Cooking  Molasses, 
5  cans  Assorted  G.  L.  F.  Vegetables. 

R.  B.  Davis  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J,  to  each 
of  10  highest  state  winners:  One  24  oz. 
can  Davis  Baking  Powder,  1-lb.  can  Coco¬ 
malt,  1  Cook  Book.  To  Pomona  winners: 
One  10-oz.  can  Davis  Baking  Powder  and 
a  Cook  Book. 

General  Foods  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  to  each  of  10  highest  State 
winners:  $2.00  in  cash.  To  Pomona  win¬ 
ners:  1  bottle  of  Certo. 

A.  E.  MacAdam  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
to  each  of  3  highest  State  winners:  Mer¬ 
chandise  valued  at  $3.00.  To  Pomona  win¬ 
ners:  Merchandise  valued  at  $1.00. 

Pillsbury  Mills,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  to 
each  of  10  highest  State  winner/S:  One 
25-lb.  sack  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour;  one 
2% -lb.  package  Pillsbury’s  Sno  Sheen; 
one  2y2  lb.  pkg.  Pillsbury’s  Pancake 
Flour.  To  Pomona  winners:  One  25-lb. 
sack  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour. 

—  a. a.  — 

CONTROLLING 
FOXES  AND  DEER 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
the  Conservation  Department  to  send 
professional  trappers  into  “trouble 
spot”  areas  to  teach  farmers  them¬ 
selves  how  to  trap  foxes.  This  is  how 
the  system  works:  A  poultryman  who 
is  having  difficulty  from  foxes  so  re¬ 
ports  to  his  County  Farm  Bureau.  That 
office  then  gets  in  immediate  touch 
with  the  District  Game  Manager  (a 
local  representative  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Department)  who  has  the  profes¬ 
sional  trappers  at  his  beck  and  call. 

The  starling  problem  is  an  extremely 
difficult  one.  The  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  research  is  needed  on  the 
control  of  this  pest  because  so  little  is 
known  on » methods  of  control.  Being 
a  migratory  bird,  it  falls  within  the 
scope  of  federal  activity,  and  federal 
wheels  turn  slowly.  The  committee  has 
sought  advice  from  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  their  advice  is  limited  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  available 
information. 
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YOU 


By  A.  JAMES  HALL 


A  survey  of  farmers'  opinions  conducted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Foundation  to  keep  consumers  and 
State  and  Federal  Legislators  informed  of  farmers’  problems  and  their  sug¬ 
gested  solutions. 


Crop  Prospects  i'liange 

During  the  past  few  weeks  I’ve  visit¬ 
ed  more  than  100  farms  in  the  Western 
New  York  fruit  area.  Now  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  fruit  men  say  that 
a  young  man  going  into  the  business 
should  have  ample  capital  to  see  him 
through  at  least  two  or  three  years. 

I  write  a  memorandum  to  Ed  East¬ 
man  every  week  telling  him  what  I 
hear  on  your  farms.  On  May  24  I  re¬ 
ported  that  “A  very  good  cherry  crop 
is  anticipated  in  Niagara  County.”  A 
week  later  I  found  less  optimism  and 
reported  that  cherries  just  ‘‘look 
good.” 

Last  week  my  report  changed  to, 
“Now  the  cherry  men  are  saying  the 
crop  is  very  spotty  and  they  do  not 
expect  a  good  crop.” 

This  is  just  one  current  example  of 
how  fast  prospects  can  change  in  farm¬ 
ing.  The  results  of  a  late  mid-May 
frost  were  worse  than  had  been  ex¬ 
pected  and  some  men  told  me  the  al¬ 
most  constant  rains  and  heavy  winds 
accounted  for  much  more  of  the  loss. 
Some  of  the  loss  can’t  be  accounted 
for — one  man  near  Appleton  showed 
me  two  adjacent  cherry  trees,  one  load¬ 
ed  with  fruit  and  the  other  a  com¬ 
plete  failure! 

But  there  is  little  crying  among  the 
growers.  They’ve  had  experience  before 
with  frosts,  rains,  hailstorms  and  other 
acts  of  Nature  that  put  a  dent  in  their 
pocketbooks.  Perhaps  the  poor  crop 
this  year  will  help  keep  the  price  up, 
because  I  hear  that  processed  goods 
have  been  moving  out  of  storage  quite 
steadily. 

Poor  Uhy  Cousins? 

Hourly  rates  of  pay  in  Niagara 
County’s  vast  and  diversified  industries 
are  very  high  but,  even  so,  the  short 
hours  they  work  bring  the  average 
worker’s  weekly  pay  check  down  to 
less  than  $38.  One  farmer  said  he  felt 
sorry  for  them  because  they  have  to 
buy  everything  they  eat  at  high  retail 
prices.  I  was  told  that  city  stores 
get  15c  a  pound  for  apples  that  cost 
them  414c.  A  poultry  man  told  me  that 
stores  sell  eggs  for  11c  a  dozen  over 
cost.  A  vegetable  man  said  that  can- 
ners  could  pay  $100  a  ton  for  toma¬ 
toes  without  making  much  difference 
to  their  cost  per  can.  He  claims  that 
the  cost  of  the  contents  in  a  number 
2  can  of  tomatoes  has  only  a  fraction¬ 
al  bearing  on  the  retail  price  of  29c 
to  32c. 

The  tenant  farmer — and  many  own¬ 
ers — don’t  make  $38  cash  a  week,  but 
most  of  those  I’ve  called  on  raise  and 
can  or  freeze  90%  to  95%  of  their  own 
vegetables,  and  fully  half  of  them  raise 
anywhere  from  50%  to  90%  of  their 


CAMP  MINIWANCA 
APPLICATIONS  DUE  JULY  1 

This  is  a  reminder  that  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  American  Agriculturist 
scholarship  to  the  leadership  train¬ 
ing  school  at  Camp  Miniwanca  must 
be  received  by  July  1. 

You  will  find  full  details  about 
the  training  school  and  the  schol¬ 
arship  on  page  8  of  the  June  7  is¬ 
sue.  Same  young  man  will  have 
this  grand  opportunity.  It  might  be 
yeul 


own  meat.  It  all  reminds  me  of  the 
farmer  who  was  asked  if  he  sold  milk 
to  his  day  help  at  cost.  He  said,  “Gosh, 
no.  They  couldn’t  afford  that.  I  only 
charge  them  what  my  dealer  allows 
me.” 

Along  this  same  line,  one  young 
farmer  told  me  that  we  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  government  controls  but 
they  should  be  controls  on  the  middle 
man  and  retail  prices.  What  do  YOU 
think  ? 

Markets  Changing 

Niagara  County  has  become  so  thick¬ 
ly  populated  that  in  many  places  I  had 
to  drive  along  between  rows  of  houses 
searching  for  the  farmhouse  connected 
with  the  big  orchards  or  vegetable 
fields  back  of  the  houses.  Along  these 
roads  farmers  used  to  sell  hundreds  of 
bushels  of  fruit  at  their  roadside 
stands.  Now  they  tell  me  people  are 
not  buying  peaches  and  apples  by  the 
bushel— that  they  don’t  lay  in  a  supply 
of  several  bushels  for  canning  or  win¬ 
ter  eating.  Some  say  this  is  because 
housing  conditions  have  become  so 
crowded  and  so  many  are  living  in 
rooms  or  small  apartments  that  they 
never  buy  more  than  a  few  pounds  of 
fruit  at  a  time. 

Others  say  that  city  people  have  just 
about  quit  canning.  The  sugar  short¬ 
age  gave  the  canners  a  break  in  that 
so  many  people  have  discovered  how 
good  and  reliably  uniform  the  profes¬ 
sionally  canned  products  are.  One  man 
who  has  been  in  the  fruit  business  for 
at  least  30  years  said  he  well  remem¬ 
bered  when  hundreds  of  cars  of  fresh 
fruit  were  shipped  from  Lyndonville 
and  other  nearby  points  each  year.  He 
said  it  is  just  a  trickle  now.  He  claims 
people  don’t  eat  nearly  as  much  fresh 
fruit  any  more  and  that  city  wives  no 
longer  want  to  take  the  time  and  go 
to  all  the  trouble  of  buying  fruit,  peel¬ 
ing  it,  coring  it  and  canning  it  when 
they  can  get  such  good  finished  prod¬ 
ucts  off  a  store  shelf. 

Farm  Bureau  Job? 

At  Lewiston,  Burt,  Barker,  Middle- 
port  and  other  places  I  was  told  that 
too  much  of  the  smaller  growers’  time 
is  consumed  in  looking  for  a  place  to 
sell  what  he  raises.  Many  said  that 
fruit  buyers  no  longer  come  to  the 
farms — that  farmers  have  to  go  look¬ 
ing  for  them.  One  man  suggested  that 
it  would  be  a  wonderful  service  if, 
along  with  their  market  reports,  spray 
notices, etc.,  the  Farm  Bureau  would 
send  out  notices  of  who  is  buying 
what. 

Another  man  at  Lockport  had  a  sim¬ 
ilar  idea  but  broader:  He  claims  that 
there  are  apple  associations,  cherry 
associations,  tomato  grower  groups, 
lamb  feeders’  clubs,  etc.,  and  that  there 
are  so  many  that  the  small,  diversified 
farmer  cannot  afford  either  the  time 
or  money  to  participate  in  them  all. 
He  would  like  to  see  one  marketing 
association  for  all  products.  He  said 
that  then  the  diversified  grower,  by 
attending  maybe  only  one  meeting  and 
paying  dues  to  only  one  organization, 
would  be  much  better  served. 

What  do  YOU  think? 

Lake  Erosion  Bad 

There  arc  no  answers  to.  some  prob¬ 
lems  farthers  have:  All  along  the  shore 


of  Lake  Ontario  in  Niagara  County, 
fruit  men  have  been  watching  the  lake 
eat  into  their  land.  On  one  40  acre 
orchard  that  stretches  along  1,200  feet 
of  lake  frontage,  40  feet  of  land  (and 
the  trees  on  it)  has  slid  into  the  lake 
in  the  past  6  years.  One  man  showed 
me  where  he  lost  20  feet  just  this 
spring! 

Near  Youngstown,  where  there  are 
50-foot  cliffs  down  to  the  lake,  the 
erosion  has  been  worse.  A  tenant  farm¬ 
er  showed  me  where  a  whole  peach 
orchard  had  disappeared  since  1929  and 
I  saw  a  row  of  15-year-old  Cortlands 
which  probably  will  go  into  the  lake 
next  spring. 

It  cost  the  State  about  $20,000  for 
labor  to  dump  rock  at  just  one  spot 
where  the  lake  threatened  the  high¬ 
way,  so  the  cost  of  stopping  the  lake’s 
action  is  prohibitive  to  farmers — but 
farmers  say  no  reduction  has  been 
made  in  their  land  assessments  due 
to  loss  of  land. 

Big  Wheat  Yield: 

I  thought  40  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre  a  good  crop  until  I  called  on 
a  middle-aged  poultryman.  He  raised 
almost  60  bushels  to  the  acre  last  year 
on  about  20  acres. 

He  got  this  production— and  straw 
5  feet  8  inches  high — with  Yorkwin 
wheat.  He  used  350  pounds  to  the  acre 
of  4-12-12  fertilizer  when  the  land  was 
plowed  and  later,  with  a  Cyclone  seed¬ 
er,  applied  a  top  dressing  of  75  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre.  He  also 
sows  red  clover  in  his  wheat  fields  — 
cuts  his  wheat  high  by  combine — then 
plows  the  clover  under  when  it’s  12  to 
15  inches  tall. 

Wants  Political  Course 


PUPPY  STARTER 


Special  formula  helps  mature  puppies 
quickly  .  .  .  shortens  ungainly  period 
.  .  .  helps  prevent  pot-belly  .  .  .  builds 
up  resistance  against  disease. 

Beacon  Puppy  Starter  does  not  re¬ 
quire  supplementary  foods.  Even  milk 
is  not  necessary,  though  you  may  feed 
it  if  you  prefer.  It  is  heavily  forlified 
with  essential  vitamins,  especially  A,  B 
and  D  to  provide  ample  margin  of 
safety  during  period  of  rapid  growth* 
See  your  Beacon  dealer. 

The  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

V 


BEACON  FEEDING  IS  BETTER  FEEDING 


Ottawa  Self-Propelled  Buzz  Master 


CLEARS  LAND  FAST!  Powerful  6-HP  motor  with 
friction  clutch  for  safe  operation, 

Cuts  down  timber,  brush  and 

hedge;  turn  blade  vertically  and  r  g- 

saw  logs  to  length.  Also  cSsjsSPjijs'"’ 

furnished  with  post  hole  OthCT 

diggers.  Has  clutch  pulley  for  jUMIU.-A  W/  i  jk,  m 
belt  work.  Lll'“ 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  631  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


One  man  who  wants  to  know  about 
proposed  legislation  before  it  becomes 
law  suggested  that  we  should  publish 
a  “course  in  politics”  for  farmers  so 
they’ll  know  where  to  seek  informa¬ 
tion  and  how  to  register  their  ideas 
with  the  lawmakers.  Do  you  think 
that’s  needed? 


SAW  MILL  NEW  TURNER 

r%  if  Iwl  I  ft-  L.  ball  bearing 

14’  Carriage,  2  or  3  Headblocks,  Taper  Movements. 
Power  Receder.  Complete  with  46”,  48”  or  50”  in¬ 
serted  tooth  blade. 

New  Turner  Gang  Edg«r  complete  with  blades.  We  also 
have  a  few  extra  48”  sawmill  blades. 

SAUQUOIT  VALLEY  FARM  SUPPLY 
Chadwicks,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Utica  4-1124 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


T/i&se  am  6e 

THE  BEST  YEARS 


otfvomjftjfe 

After  you  graduate  from  high 
school,  you’ll  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  join  a  group  of  fine 
young  men  and  embark  on  one 
of  the  great  experiences  of  your 
lifetime.  It  will  be  your  chance 
to  make  friendships  that  will 
last  through  the  years  ...  to 
share  with  your  companions 
the  adventure,  the  training  and 
the  personal  accomplishment 
of  a  soldier  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

You  get  a  good  job.  Start¬ 
ing  base  pay  is  $75  a  month 
and  it’s  almost  all  CLEAR.  All 
your  essential  expenses  are 
taken  care  of.  Advancement 
can  be  as  rapid  as  your  abilities 
and  length  of  service  permit. 


You  may  become  a  skilled  spe¬ 
cialist  and  pave  the  way  for 
further  advancement  in  either 
the  Army  or  civilian  life.  You 
may  travel  overseas  and  draw 
a  20%  additional  pay  bonus. 
And  you  can  retire  with  a  com¬ 
fortable  life  income  after  only 
20  years  of  service. 

This  is  a  career  every  young 
man  should  look  into  when 
planning  the  life  ahead  of  him. 
Get  all  the  facts  at  your  U.  S. 
Army  Recruiting  Station. 


A  GOOD  JOB  FOR  YOU 

U.  S.  Army 

CHOOSE  THIS 
FINE  PROFESSION  NOW! 


Your  Regular  Army  Serves  the  Nation  and  Mankind  in  War  and  Peace 


(358)  22 


Ar  lerican  Agriculturist,  June  21.  1947 


Kernels,  Screenings 

and  Chaff  11  tf  J.  B.  Babcock 


ALONG  with  other  farmers, 
we  received  on  May  26  a 
typical  government  form  let¬ 
ter  advising  us  that  all  deliv¬ 
eries  of  lime  and  superphosphate 
under  the  soil  conservation  program 
were  suspended  as  of  that  date. 

The  letter  caught  us  right  in  the 
midst  of  lime  deliveries,  consider¬ 
ably  short  of  the  amount  we  had 
made  deposit  for.  Yet  none  of  us, 
or  any  other  farmers  I  have  talked 
to,  felt  any  great  sense  of  loss. 

General  feeling  was  that  funds  for 
soil  conservation  had  been  choked 
off  suddenly  in  the  hope  that  a  flur¬ 
ry  of  farmer  and  farm  group  indig¬ 
nation  would  result  in  pressure  on 
Congress — pressure  that  has  already 
been  applied  by  farm  group  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Washington. 

Of  course,  if  this  pressure  is  not 
effective  enough  to  justify  further 
appropriations,  deposits  will  be  re¬ 
funded,  and  we  at  least  will  be 
ahead  the  materials  received  to 
date. 

I  was  most  impressed  that  farm 
representatives  were  showing  much 
deeper  concern  than  the  farmers 
themselves.  Perhaps  the  end  of  soil 
conservation  money  means  less  to 
farmers  because  it  represented 
money  extracted  from  their  own 
taxes  and  farm  practices  forced  a 
little  too  fast  on  farm  businessmen 
who  have  always  had  to  get  along 
on  their  own  initiative. 

THE  VOICE  OF 
EXPERIENCE 


“The  men  doing  the  work  are  more 
than  pleased.  Sundays  they  are  now 
able  to  have  their  work  done  at  8  A. 
M.,  and  do  not  have  to  be  back  until 
5  P.  M.,  and  are  through  milking  soon 
after  6  P.  M.  They  have  had  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  45  milking. 

“It  has  taken  more  bedding,  but  that 
is  no  problem  here.  Dr.  Graves,  Senior 
Milk  Sanitarian,  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  told  me  that  saw¬ 
dust  and  shavings  were  no  good,  but 
we  found  them  ideal  when  alternated 
with  straw  and  hay. 

“Perhaps  our  biggest  problem  or 
mistake  has  been  in  ventilation.  During 
the  cold  weather  we  had  two  very 
wet  spots  in  the  ceiling.  We  put  in 
two  fans,  but  still  had  two  areas  of 
condensation;  however,  we  think  we 
can  correct  that  before  another  winter. 
We  have  had  no  bad  odor  in  the  stable, 
and  the  temperature  and  humidity  have 
been  very  good.” 

BYE:  TUB  EE  WEEKS 
EXTBA  GRAZING 

Rye  has  definitely  won  a  place  in 
our  pasture  scheme.  Because  of  it,  we 
turned  out  far  earlier  this  spring  than 
anyone  else  in  our  valley,  and  still 
gave  our  improved  and  natural  pas¬ 
tures  time  for  plenty  of  growth  before 
switching  over  to  them. 

One  3-acre  piece  carried  10  cows 
from  April  25  to  May  15.  It  was  a 
week  or  10  days  ahead  of  brome  grass 
or  Ladino.  Under  our  conditions,  it 
looks  like  an  acre  of  rye,  top  dressed 
during  the  winter,  will  carry  at  least 
4  cows  for  2  weeks  ahead  of  even  im¬ 
proved  pasture. 

Management 

One  lesson  we  learned  this  spring 
was  that  rye  must  be  grazed  early. 
The  milking  string  was  turned  out  for 
a  few  days  at  the  end  of  April  on  a 
small  rye  lot,  and  shortly  after  the 
first  of  May  went  on  the  main  rye 
field.  The  extra  week  this  field  had 
to  gain  growth  let  it  get  ahead  of  the 


cows.  The  result  after  two  weeks  of 
grazing  was  a  fairly  stemmy  growth 
grazed  so  unevenly  that  we  decided 
to  clip  it.  Cows  relish  small  rye  shoots 
and  young  plants,  but  they  avoid  the 
tougher — and  incidentally  less  nutri¬ 
tious — mature  stems. 

We  only  clipped  part  of  the  field  and 
left  the  rest  as  a  comparison.  Both 
portions  recovered  rapidly,  but  the 
clipped  part  was  the  more  desirable. 
The  older  plants  that  had  been  cut 
yielded  more  new  shoots,  and  the  cows 
didn’t  have  to  sort  them  out  from 
tough  stems.  Also,  where  rye  will  be 
left  to  mature  for  grain,  clipping  gives 
it  all  an  even  start  so  that  it  will  head 
out  at  the  same  time. 

Alter  Grazing 

By  the  end  of  two  weeks,  or  short¬ 
ly  after,  rye  has  served  its  purpose 
as  early  pasture.  There  are  then  two 
ways  to  turn  with  it.  It  can  be  left  to 
mature  as  grain  and  afford  cover  for 
new  seedings,  or  it  can  be  plowed  to 
free  the  land  for  corn,  sudan  grass, 
soybeans  or  any  other  late  spring- 
crop. 

We  shall  try  both.  As  a  nurse  crop 
for  new  seedings,  rye  can’t  be  beat. 
Seedings  seem  to  do  better  the  more 
it  is  grazed.  The  part  of  our  rye  that 
we  use  to  establish  improved  pasture 
seedings  will  also  provide  enough  grain 
for  next  year’s  seed. 

The  rye  that  we  plow  up  will  go  in¬ 
to  late  corn  (Wisconsin  355)  or  into 
an  early  planting  of  sudan  grass. 

Fall  Grazing 

During  my  stay  in  Virginia  last  fall 
and  winter,  I  was  amazed  at  how  long- 
fall  grains  were  grazed  into  the  fall 
and  even  early  winter.  Rye  in  partic¬ 
ular  is  grazed  heavily  in  the  fall  and 
still  comes  back  strong  to  make  good 
growth  the  next  spring. 

With  our  more  severe  winters  in 
New  York  State,  we  shall  have  to  be 
careful  not  to  over-graze  fall  rye. 
However,  it  seems  reasonable  that  if 
it  is  drilled  early  enough,,  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  10  days  or  more  grazing  after 
other  pastures  are  exhausted.  This 
same  rye  that  gives  us  a  longer  pas¬ 
ture  season  in  the  fall  should  come 
on  early  enough  in  the  spring  to  give 
us  the  early  grazing  we  had  this  year. 

By  making  full  use  of  rye  on  both 
ends  of  the  pasture  season,  we  expect 
to  have  at  least  three  weeks  more  of 
good  pasture.  A  good  pasture  in  our 


thinking  is  one  that  a  cow  can  fill  up 
on  in  an  hour.  This  will  allow  her  3 
to  4  complete  feedings  a  day,  which 
is  enough  to  keep  her  at  a  high  pro¬ 
duction  level  with  a  minimum  grain 
ration. 

REPORT  ON  SUDAN 

We  are  not  going  into  sudan  grass 
with  quite  the  enthusiasm  we  have 
previously.  Former  experience  has 
brought  out  some  shortcomings  which 
we  have  to  recognize. 

Pasture 

In  our  area,  where  we  frequently 
experience  severe  summer  droughts  in 
July  and  August,  sudan  definitely  has 
a  place  as  pasturage.  Generally  it  lives 
up  to  expectations  when  hot,  dry 
weather  knocks  out*  other  pastures 
and  when  Ladino  needs  a  rest. 

We  will  not  graze  our  sudan  initi¬ 
ally  until  it  has  had  good  growth,  but 
we  plan  to  clip  it  frequently  after  turn¬ 
ing  out  on  it,  feeling  that  there  will 
be  little  danger  from  sudan  poisoning 
once  cattle  are  conditioned  to  the  feed. 
Frequent  clipping  insures  fresh,  tender 
growth  that  will  be  more  completely 
grazed. 

For  pasture  only,  we  plan  about  one- 
half  acre  of  sudan  per  milker  and 
about  one-third  acre  per  head  for  dry 
cows  and  young  stock. 

Sudan  Silage 

We  want  no  sudan  as  silage.  In  our 
experience,  it  has  been  very  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Last  winter,  the  boys  could 
watch  the  reaction  of  the  milking- 
string  to  grass  silage  as  they  went 
through  alternate  layers  of  sudan  and 
legume  silage.  The  cows  fell  off  on 
sudan,  only  to  come  back  in  milk  color, 
production  and  appetite  when  real 
grass  silage  came  along. 

Perhaps  we  put  our  sudan  up  when 
it  was  too  mature.  Large  pithy  stalks 
carried  air  into  the  silage  which  caus¬ 
ed  some  spoilage.  But,  nutritionally, 
sudan  is  one  of  the  poorest  crops  which 
can  be  grown  on  our  farm  for  silage. 
Its  main  drawbacks  are  low  protein, 
bulkiness  and  only  fair  palatability. 

Seed  and  Bedding 

Some  of  our  sudan  last  year  was 
left  for  seed,  with  plans  for  the  stalks 
to  be  used  as  bedding.  It  cured  so  slow¬ 
ly  in  the  shock  that  the  crop  was  a 
total  loss,  never  getting  to  the  stage 
where  it  could  be  threshed;  also,  the 
seecf  yield  was  very  light. 


Dad  and  I  received ,  a  letter  this 
Spring  that  fell  in  line  so  well  with 
our  experience  with  pen  stabling  that 
we  would  like  to  pass  along  part  of 
its  contents.  The  letter  was  from  Mr. 

M.  H.  Mabey,  who  successfully  oper¬ 
ates  a  large  dairy  farm  near  Cuba, 

N.  Y.  He  writes  on  May  6: 

“We  stabled  our  cows  October  20th. 
Have  not  cleaned  the  stable  and  still 
have  about  6  ft.  of  head  room  under 
the  cord  sills.  The  arrangement  has 
more  than  met  our  expectations. 

“The  main  things  that  stand  out  in 
its  favor  are:  Freedom  from  injury, 
clean  cows  at  all  times, .  and  a  saving 
of  labor  of  about  one-half. 

“We  have  had  no  injuries  that  re¬ 
quired  attention.  In  my  practice  I 
spend  a  lot  of  time  treating  teat  in¬ 
juries  and  mastitis  that  results  from 
those  injuries.  We  have  always  tried 
to  keep  our  cows  clean,  but  we  have 
never  had  them  as  clean  and  with  as 
good  hair  coats  as  they  had  this  win¬ 
ter,  and  they  have  not  been  brushed 
at  all. 


Some  of  ogr  milkers  knee  deep  in  rye 
before  *be  trees  hod  budded  early  ■» 
May.  This  rye  got  so  for  ahead  of  the 
herd  that  it  had  to  be  clipped  to  start 
new  palatable  growth. 
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HEADS  G.L.F.  MILLS— The  G .l .f. 

Exchange  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  C.  N.  Silcox  as  executive 
head  of  the  Cooperative  G.  L.  F. 
Mills.  Since  the  retirement  of  A.  L. 
Bibbins  last  September,  General 
Manager  J.  A.  McConnell  has  been 
filling  the  office.  Mr.  Silcox,  who 
has  been  with  G.  L.  F.  since  1922, 
will  remain  in  Ithaca. 

CANNING  HELPS- the  kerr 

GLASS  MANUFACTURING  CORPORA¬ 
TION,  Dept.  142,  Sand  Springs, 
Oklahoma,  is  offering,  without  cost, 
gum  labels  for  fruit  jars  and  a 
twenty-four  page  booklet  called 
''Homemaker"  with  canning  recipes 
and  time  tables. 

POULTRY  PESTS—  A  new  poultry 

insecticide  is  sold  under  the  trade 
name  of  B  H  C  Poultry  Pest  Pow¬ 
der  and  is  offered  by  the  NIAGARA 
SPRAYER  AND  CHEMICAL  DIVI¬ 
SION,  FOOD  MACHINERY  COR¬ 
PORATION,  Middleport,  New  York. 
One  of  the  ingredients  is  benzene 
hexachloride.  It  is  used  by  mixing  a 
pound  with  a  quart  and  a  half  of 
water  for  painting  the  roosts,  or  the 
interior  of  the  house  can  be  sprayed 
with  a  solution  at  the  rate  of  1 
pound  to  25  gallons  of  water.  A  de¬ 
scriptive  folder  giving  full  details  is 
available  without  cost  from  the  ad¬ 
dress  given  above. 

SAVES  BACKACHES-The  de- 

LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  165 
Broadway,  New  York  6,  New  York, 
is  selling  a  hoist  to  take  the  back¬ 
ache  from  lifting  milk  cans  from 
the  coolers.  It  operates  on  the 
vacuum  supplied  by  the  milker 
pump. 

FLAME  WEEDER-  Flame  weeding 

of  crops  is  getting  much  attention. 
For  the  home  gardener,  the  SINE 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  AA-5, 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  has  a  small  flame 
thrower  which  is  effective.  Liter¬ 
ature  on  its  use  is  available  upon 
request. 

CALENDARS  —■Hall  Brothers  Hatch¬ 
ery,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  have  a 
limited  number  of  1947  calendars 
on  hand  and  would  be  very  glad 
to  send  one  to  any  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  subscriber  as  long  as  the 
calendars  last. 

MILK  ADVERTISING-d uring 
June,  which  has  been  designated  as 
‘‘Dairy  Month”,  the  AMERICAN 
DAIRY  ASSOCIATION,  20  N. 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois, 
is  requesting  dairymen  to  authorize 
their  dairy  plants  to  deduct  lc  per 
pound  for  butterfat  or  its  equivalent 
to  support  a  dairy  advertising  pro¬ 
gram.  There  is  ample  evidence  that 
this  program  has  increased  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  dairy  products. 


The  picture  at  the  left  shows  a  four- 
week-old  chick  whose  diet  has  been 
deficient  in  riboflavin.  Picture  at  the 
right  shows  the  chick  a  week  later 
after  treatment  with  riboflavin. 


Service 


By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


P.O.  SAYS  "FRAUD” 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
the  Al  Williams  Health  Service  of  Los 
Angeles  that  advertises  a  program  of 
‘‘systematic  conditioning”? 

We  are  informed  that  in  December, 
1945,  the  Post  Office  Department  de¬ 
clared  this  business  to  be  fraudulent 
and  that  the  Department  is  now  inves¬ 
tigating  an  apparent  violation  of  the 
Fraud  Order.  Before  the  Fraud  Order 
was  issued,  the  government’s  expert 
medical  witness  testified  that  two  pro¬ 
ducts  sold  by  Al  Williams  could  have 
no  effect  on  reducing  weight.  We  are 
also  informed  by  the  Medical  Associ¬ 
ation  that  they  have  no  evidence  that 
Al  Williams  has  had  any  medical  train¬ 
ing. 

—  a.a.  — 

WET  HAY 

We  are  advised  that  several  new 
compounds  claimed  to  prevent  heating- 
and  spoiling  of  hay  that  is  too  wet  are 
being  offered  to  farmers.  In  one  case 
at  least,  the  material  seems  to  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  a  material  tested  by  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  which  did  not  give  the  results 
promised  by  the  seller.  As  yet,  the  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations  have 
found  no  material  which  can  be  added 
to  wet  hay  and  which  will  prevent  de¬ 
terioration. 

—  a.a.  — 

FIGHTING  QUACKS 

One  of  the  biggest  handicaps  to 
"quack”  doctors  is  the  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association.  In  its  campaign  to  ex¬ 
pose  “quacks,”  the  Association  has 
been  sued  many  times,  with  damages 
claimed  of  over  30  million  dollars.  The 
only  libel  case  the  Association  ever 
lost  was  one  in  which  the  plaintiff  was 
awarded  one  cent  in  damage,  which 
was  at  least  a  moral  victory  for  the 
Association. 

We  humans  seem  to  be  particularly 
susceptible  to  any  one  who  claims  to 
have  a  new  cure  for  a  disease.  The 
amount  of  money  which  has  been  paid 
for  worthless  remedies  runs  into  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  You  can  be  certain 
that  your  own  doctor  will  know  of  any 
new  discovery  just  as  soon  as  it  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage  and  will 
be  in  position  to  send  you  to  a  doctor 
if  it  will  help  you. 

—  A.A.  — 

The  Service  Bureau  is  anxious  to 
learn  the  present  address  of  Mrs. 
Simon  Hendershott,  whose  last  address 
was  Hawley,  Pennsylvania,  and  whose 
present  address  is  believed  to  be  some¬ 
where  in  northern  New  Jersey.  If  any 
subscriber  knows  this  address,  we 
would  greatly  appreciate  the  informa¬ 
tion. 

—  a.a.  — 

A  friend  is  anxious  to  get  in  touch 
with  Robert  Canfield,  formerly  in  the 
Navy,  connected  with  U.  S.  Navy  316. 
If  anyone  knows  if  he  is  living  and 
knows  of  his  location,  the  Service  Bur¬ 
eau  would  very  much  appreciate  the 
information. 

—  A.A. 

SIGN  YOUR  LETTERS, 
PLEASE 

Frequently,  a  subscriber  writes  and 
does  not  give  his  name  and  address 
Sometimes  it  is  a  matter  of  plain  over¬ 
sight;  sometimes  a  request  is  made 
that  the  answer  be  put  on  'the  Service 
Bureau  page.  This  is  a  reminder  that 
all  inquiries  must  be  signed.  Answers 
to  questions  published  on  this  page  are 
chosen  because  of  their  general  inter¬ 
est  to  all  readers,  and  every  question 
sent  in  to  us  is  answered  by  a  personal 
letter. 


Vrthev  of  SIX 


KILLED  IN  THIS  CAR 


LEWIS  J.  GRIFFITH,  Arlington,  Vermont,  was  killed 
when  engine  of  Rutland  R.  R.  milk  train  struck  his  car 
at  crossing  near  Arlington  station.  Three  others  were 
severely  injured. 

$1000.00  WAS  PAID  HIS  ESTATE.  This  will  help  take 
care  of  his  six  small  children. 


BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 


NEW  YORK  STATE  < 

Syver  Rommell,  Newark,  N.  Y - $37.33 

Auto  accident — broken  arm 

Paul  D.  Green,  Binghamton,  N.  Y -  60.00 

Truck  accident— cut  scalp  and  injured  back 

Eleanor  C.  Rossow,  Newfane,  N.  Y -  33.33 

Auto  accident — injured  leg 

Mable  C.  Rising,  Barker,  N.  Y -  20.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Mary  Rommell,  Newark,  N.  Y -  58.66 

Auto  accident— cut  eyelid  and  broken  wrist 
Joseph  E.  Bethancourt,  Schenectady.  N.  Y —  27.14 

Auto  accident — injured  leg 

Charles  Harwat,  Syracuse,  N.  Y -  93.75 

Struck  by  car— broken  leg 

Ross  Miller,  Chester,  N.  Y -  78.57 

Struck  by  auto — Injured  arm  and  knee 

Bertha  Ferguson,  Duanesburg,  N.  Y. -  20.00 

Auto  accident — cut  forehead 

Lawrence  J.  Jacoby,  Bliss,  N.  Y - - — --  25.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Braytoii  D.  Jones,  Rome,  N.  Y -  25.00 

Truck  accident — cuts 

Mrs.  Isabelle  W.  Yerdon,  Ft.  Plain,  N.  Y —  50.00 

Auto  accident — cut  forehead 

Florence  M.  D.  Comins,  Clayton,  N.  Y -  35.00 

Auto  collision— bruises 

James  L.  Burk,  Branchpoint,  N.  Y -  52.86 

Truck  accident — cut  chest  and  injured  ribs 

Arthur  C.  Goodno,  Parish,  N.  Y -  113.57 

Struck  by  truck — fractured  skull  and  broken  ribs 
Paul  Kucerak,  Jordanviile.  N.  Y. - -  27.14 

Auto  accident — concussion 

Walter  C.  Dyer,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y -  60.00 

Auto  accident— injured  abdomen 

Chester  A.  Hess,  Phoenix,  N.  Y -  54.28 

Car  accident — injured  hand 
Erwin  W.  Budde,  deceased,  Loekport,  N.  Y — 1000.00 
Auto  struck  tree — death  benefits 

Reid  Ackley,  LeRoy,  N.  Y -  68.57 

Auto  accident — fractured  collar  bone 

Emma  J.  Toye,  Newark,  N.  Y -  45.71 

Auto  accident — broken  nose — cuts 

Burnette  C.  Wollaber,  Sanborn,  N.  Y. _  20.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Sam  Spohn,  Frankfort,  N.  Y _ _ _  50.00 

Truck  collision — strained  back 

Allison  R.  Perkins,  Stratford,  N.  Y. _ _ _  50.00 

Auto  accident — broken  tinger 

Leon  J.  Schwab,  Strykersville,  N.  Y _  30.00 

Auto  accident — cut  scalp 

Ella  S.  Bradway,  Oswego,  N.  Y _ _ _ 130.00 

Struck  by  auto — broken  leg 

NEW  JERSEY 

Bertis  A.  Matthews,  Farmingdale.  N.  J. _  30.00 

Auto  accident — severe  sprains 

Florence  C.  Wain,  Yardville,  N.  J._ _ _ _  61.43 

Auto  overturned — severe  injuries 

Walter  Garrison,  Elmer,  N.  J _  65.00 

Truck  struck  by  auto — broken  hip 

Annie  Hay.  Phillipsburg,  N.  J _  55.00 

Auto  collision — broken  knee  cap 

Stanley  Waeyra,  Freehold.  .  N.  J _  17.33 

Struck  by  auto — cut  scalp  &  leg 

Alleyne  D.  Geis,  Buttzville,  N.  J _  17.86 

Auto  accident — sprained  ankle 

Edward  C.  Smith,  Sussex,  N.  J _  50. CO 

Wagon  accident — Injured  sDine 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Thomas  D.  Manley,  Towanda,  Pa _  25.71 

Auto  accident — broken  nose 

Victor  Bennett,  Springville,  Pa _ _ _ _  22.86 

Auto  accident — cuts  &  bruises 

Mildred  E.  Kilgore.  Troy,  Pa _ _ _  30. 00 

Auto  accident — broken  ribs 

Mrs.  Blanche  Gustin,  Troy.  Pa _ _ _  48.57 

Auto  accident — injuries 

William  M.  Hill,  deceased,  Milan,  Pa _ 1000.00 

Truck  accident — death  benefits 

Hubert  G.  Allen,  Monroeton,  Pa _  96.43 

Auto  accident — broken  collar  bone 

George  E.  LeWorthy,  Pipersville,  Pa _ 45.71 

Auto  accident— cut  leg 

,  VERMONT 

Lester  S.  Perkins.  Jr.,  So.  Woodstock.  Vt _ 104.23 

Auto  accident — severe  cuts 

Emile  Basson,  No.  Pownal.  Vt _  65.71 

Auto  accident — broken  ankle 

George  A.  Towle,  Hyde  Park,  Vt _ _  65.00 

Wagon  accident— broken  heel 

Giles  Fletcher,  Richford,  Vt _  130.00 

Struck  by  auto — broken  leg  and  bruises 

Mary,  A.  Orcutt,  Derby,  Vt _  65.00 

Auto  accident — broken  elbow 

Lillian  Whitney,  Johnson,  Vt. _  30.00 

Auto  accident — injured  back 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Guy  T.  Gardner,  Stratford,  N.  H _  30.00 

Sled  accident— dislocated  shoulder 

Mildred  Holmes.  Raymond.  N.  H _  65.00 

Auto  accident — -broken  wrist  and  arm 

Orlando  S.  Ward,  Monroe,  N.  H _  27.14 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Mrs.  Della  Gobie,  Lebanon,  N.  H _ _ _ 130.00 

Auto  accident— broken  arm 

Philip  G.  Hazelton,  Chester.  N.  H _ 130.00 

Struck  by  auto — severe  concussion 

MAINE 

Sterling  Crory,  Presque  Isle.  Maine _  40.00 

Sled  accident— broken  bone  in  neck 

Harry  G.  Boston,  Wells,  Maine _  65.00 

Auto  accident — bleeding  from  Jung 

Walton  E.  Lovejoy,  Pittsfield,  Maine _  25.00 

Auto  accident — injured  knee 

Ralph  J.  Chase,  So.  Paris,  Maine _  130.00 

Struck  by  auto — hemorrhage 

Elsie  M.  Orcutt,  Dixmont,  Maine  _  21.43 

Truck  accident — broken  ribs  and  injuries 

MASSACHUSETTS 

James  D.  Avery.  Greenfield,  Mass _  35.71 

Auto  accident — injured  eyes 
Emma  Donahue.  Northfield.  Mass. _ _ 45.71 

Auto  accident — cut  eye  and  chest 

CONNECTICUT 

Frank  M.  Jones,  Amston,  Conn -  47.86 

Auto  accident — braises 

Michael  Hanlon.  Southbury,  Conn -  62.86 

Auto  accident — broken  leg 

Julius  Stocinis.  Jr.,  East  Granby,  Conn -  20,00 

Struck  by  auto — cut  scalp  and  injuries 


'Keefi  'tyoun  Policy  £le*tetved 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 


N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPT. 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


“In  the  past  12  months  the  Dairymen’s  League  has  turned 
an  important  corner,”  said  Henry  H.  Rathbun  in  the  program 
of  the  Annual  Membership  Meeting  in  Syracuse  on  June  19th. 
And  Mr.  Rathbun  asserted,  “We  are  on  the  road  up. 

“There  are  many  evidences  of  this.  Most  tangible  is  the 
fact  that  in  the  past  fiscal  year  more  than  3,100  new  member¬ 
ship  contracts  were  accepted  —  the  greatest  number  in  more 
than  12  years!  - 

“This  has  been  a  big  year  for  the  League.  It  has  fought 
the  dairy  farmers’  battles  on  many  fronts,  and  with  telling 
effects.  Never  have  members  of  the  League  found  their  “co¬ 
operative  tools”  more  valuable  and  effective.  Never  has  the 
League  had  such  strong  support  and  good  will  from  other  co¬ 
operatives  and  farm  organizations  which  have  recognized  the 
importance  of  those  things  which  the  League  stands  for. 


“A  renewed  vitality  in  the  organization  comes  from  its 
thousands  of  dairy  farmer  members,  and  from  the  hundreds  of 
League  locals.  It  comes  from  a  more  active  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  League’s  Home  Department  and  from  our  ever¬ 
growing  Young  Cooperators. 

“We  are  moving  in  the  right  direction  to  meet  the  critical 
problems  that  we  face  —  some  of  the  greatest  we  have  come 
against  in  many  years. 

“It  was  during  conditions  similar  to  those  of  today  that 
the  League  was  founded  in  response  to  a  strongly-felt  need  for 
such  an  organization.  In  the  meantime,  members  of  the  League 
have  built  for  themselves,  step  by  step,  over  a  period  of  28 
years,  the  facilities,  bargaining  strength,  and  influence  which 
are  now  paying  important  dividends.” 


It#*#/  Speakers  at  the  2lfth  Annual  Meeting  -  •  - 


Left  to  right:  H.  H.  Rathbun,  President  of  Dairymen’s  League;  Wheeler  McMillen,  Editor-in-Chief  of  Farm  Journal;  Clifford  R.  Hope,  Chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  Leon  A.  Chapin,  Treasurer  of  the  League;  Seymour  K.  Rodenhurst,  Secretary  of  the  League;  and  Henry  M.  Wagenblass,  Membership  Auditing  Committee  of  the  League. 
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Ilorse  nigh.  Bull  Strong 

Pig  Tight 


Hi#  BOM  E  Y  iX  B  E  B  B  Y 


THE  OTHER  day  when  we  talked  to 
our  County  Agent  about  some  new 
fences,  he  suggested  cautiously  and 
without  taking  his  foot  too  far  off  first 
base  that  perhaps  we’d  better  go  easy. 
Instead  of  making  new  fences  had  we  thought 
of  taking  out  all  the  old  ones  and  operating 
our  farm  as  one  big  lot  divided  into  strips 
of  convenient  and  elastic  size?  With  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  mechanical  equipment,  he  said, 
lots  of  farmers  were  leaning  in  that  direction 
and  turning  to  temporary  electric  fences  to 
keep  stock  in  and  high-powered  salesmen  out. 

That  talk  upset  us.  We  aren’t  sure  of  any¬ 
thing  any  more.  We  were  brought  up  on 
fences.  Now  we’ll  probably  patch  up  and 
prop  up  our  old  ones  for  another  year  while 
we’re  trying  to  make  up  our  mind. 

It  was  the  common  law  requirement  for 
a  farm  fence,  you  recall,  that  it  should  be 
horse  high,  bull  strong  and  pig  tight.  So 
long  as  fences  met  that  requirement  it  didn’t 
make  any  difference  how  they  were  made, 
or  what  they  were  made  of.  Out  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  far  to  the  sunset  side  of  the  Catskills, 
they  were  commonly  made  of  what  was  at 
hand,  and  what  had  to  be  gotten  rid  of  — 


stumps  and  stones  to  begin  with.  Our  coun¬ 
try  is  so  relatively  new  that  it’s  still  possible 
to  see  within  a  few  miles  of  our  place  traces, 
at  least,  of  some  of'the  original  fences  still 
in  use  and  examples  of  all  the  different  kinds 
of  fencing  that  there  ever  were  —  stump 
fences,  stone  walls,  rail  fences,  Virginia  worm, 
stake  and  riders — down  to  the  wire  mesh  of 
modern  times. 

The  old  fences  are  gone  from  our  farm 
now,  but  we’ve  seen  photographs  of  our  east 
line  marked  by  jagged  rails.  And  there  is  a 
neighborhood  tradition  involving  both  that 
piece  of  worm  fence  and  one  of  our  predeces¬ 
sors  on  the  land  who  could  not  have  been  as 
abstemious  and  temperate  as  have  been  those 
of  us  who  followed  him  in  possession. 

This  old  coot,  while  otherwise  a  good  citi¬ 
zen  and  a  good  farmer,  was  accustomed  to 
frequent  the  village  tavern  on  Saturday 
nights,  and  to  come  home  around  midnight 
’cross  lots  over  three  intervening  lines  of  zig¬ 
zag  rail  fence.  And  he  came  in  a  mellow  con¬ 
dition.  One  night,  however,  our  man,  hav¬ 
ing  stayed  at  the  tavern  a  little  longer  than 
was  customary,  lost  his  bearings  on  the  way 
home.  Instead  of  climbing  three  lines  of  rail 


fence  he  climbed  only  the  first  one.  But  he 
climbed  that  first  one  lengthwise — for  two 
miles  and  two  hours. 

As  the  story  comes  down  to  us,  our  prede¬ 
cessor  was  one  human  pincushion,  stuck  full 
of  chestnut  splinters  when  he  finally  showed 
up.  But  for  the  first  Saturday  night  in  37 
years  he  got  home  cold  sober. 

There  was  a  long  period  when  the  fences 
on  our  place  were  mainly  stone  walls.  But 
when  our  road  was  improved  30  years  ago, 
and  needed  material  for  fills,  another  prede¬ 
cessor — not  the  fence  climber — made  a  dicker 
with  the  supervisor  to  remove  our  stone  walls 
and  dump  them  into  the  low  spots  on  the 
road.  That  dicker  would  have  turned  out 
better  for  us  if  the  supervisor  had  removed 
all  of  the  stone  walls  and  not  just  the  parts 
that  showed  above  ground.  The  foundations 
are  still  in  there,  as  anybody  knows  who  ever 
attempted  to  drive  fence  posts  with  a  maul 
and  there  is  nobody  around  us  who  has  the 
machinery  to  get  those  foundations  out,  ex¬ 
cept  the  town,  and  the  only  way  I  can  figure 
to  get  the  Town  Board  to  take  an  interest  in 
those  rocks,  which  they  should  have  taken 
out  30  years  ago  under  the  original  dicker,  is 
to  give  out  in  confidence  that  I’m  fixing  to 
run  for  Supervisor  myself  on  an  independent 
ticket. 

The  last  thing  I  want  to  do  is  to  run  for 
Supervisor — unless  it  is  to  be  Supervisor — 
but  sometimes  in  this  world  we  have  to  sink 
our  personal  preferences  and  take  an  Unsel¬ 
fish  attitude  in  order  to  accomplish  worthy 
ends. 

Even  with  the  rocks  out,  and  the  course 
cleared  for  long  distance  plowing,  we’re  not 
sure  we’d  like  electrified  fences.  They  may 
be  all  right  to  hold  stock,  but  what  about 
holding  help?  And  it’s  hard  enough  to  get 
and  hold  good  help  these  days  without  risk¬ 
ing  his  getting  mad  and  quitting  the  first 
time  he  leaned  against  a  fence  and  got  a 
jolt  that  made  his  pants  sparkle.  Man  and 
boy,  I  can’t  recall  ever  having  seen  a  hired 
man  who  could  be  restrained  from  leaning 
against  any  kind  of  fence,  nor  do  I  blame 
him.  On  all  the  old-fashioned  farms  I’ve 
been  familiar  with,  that  was  one  of  the 
things  fences,  were  for. 

Stump  fences,  stone  walls,  Virginia  worms, 
stake  and  riders!  It  gives  me  a  sympathetic 
backache  to  think  of  all  the  toil  and  sweat 
and  anguish  that  hgs  gone  into  fence-making 
on  our  place  since  the  youthful  veterans  of 
Stony  Point  and  Yorktown  came  over  the 
hills  to  clear  our  land  and  possess  it.  And 
now  we’re  urged  to  remove  the  work  of  their 
hands  forever.  Sometimes  I  wish  I  hadn’t 
mentioned  fences  to  that  County  Agent.  But 
I  guess  you’ve  got  to  be  up  to  date  in  the 
farming  business — or  perish — or  run  for  Su¬ 
pervisor. 


Rail  fences,  repre¬ 
senting  an  infinite 
amount  of  toil, 
marched  across  the 
American  continent 
with  the  pioneers. 


G.L.F.  BULLETIN  BOARD 

A  Report  to  G.L.F.  Patrons  on 

\  * 

Today’s  Feed 

Situation 


On  .June  21 ,  cash  corn,  Philadelphia  rate,  sold  at  the  unbelievably  high  price  of  $2.41 
per  bushel.  This  is  back  to  the  extreme  high  reached  last  summer,  right  after  O.P.A. 
ceilings  were  removed  and  exceedingly  high  prices  were  needed  to  start  corn  back  to  the 
legitimate  market  from  a  small  total  supply.  This  price  held  then  only  tor  a  few  days  be¬ 
cause  more  corn  came  to  market  at  that  price  than  was  needed. 

In  the  last  several  weeks,  Exchange  Dairy  has  advanced  $6.60  per  ton  and  Laying  Mash, 
$10.80  per  ton.  This  has  happened  in  the  month  of  June,  when  domestic  demand  is  supposed 
to  be  at  its  lowest  and,  therefore,  prices  soft. 

How  can  we,  then,  account  for  such  unreasonable  and  such  unlooked-for  advances  in  the 
feed  price?  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  today. 


Foreign  Re  lie ( 

There  are  four  great  classes  of  buyers  in  the  corn 
market  today.  Ordinarily  there  are  three. 

(1)  The  largest  is  the  pork  raiser.  On  the  basis  of 
juices  of  pork  today  at  $22.00  to  $23.00  per  hundred¬ 
weight,  Chicago,  he  can  jiay  up  to  $2.00,  Chicago, 
for  corn,  which  would  be  $2. 18s,  delivered,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Although  pork  in  the  mind  of  the  consumer 
is  very  high  in  price,  the  price  on  corn  is  even  higher, 
when  the  pork  man  buys  it  in  the  market  jdace  for 
conversion  into  pork. 

(2)  A  second  buyer  is  the  corn  processor.  They 
make  human  foods  and  other  necessary  commodities 
out  of  corn.  A  few  among  the  many  items  are  corn 
syrup,  corn  starch,  corn  sugar,  and  beverages.  The 
processor  can  pay  high  prices — high  enough,  in  fact, 
to  bid  successfully  in  a  free  market  against  all 
comers  for  what  corn  they  need.  Of  the  total  corn 
crop,  the  processor  is  a  relatively  small  user,  al¬ 
though  on  certain  days  he  may  be  a  very  heavy 
buyer  of  what  corn  is  available  on  the  market. 

(3)  A  third  class  is  Government  buyers  for  foreign 
relief.  There  seems  to  be  no  ceiling  on  what  they  will 
bid,  and,  at  times,  they  take  a  very  large  jiercent  of 
the  amount  of  corn  available  in  the  market  [daces. 

.  (4)  And,  finally,  all  the  rest  of  us,  that  is,  the 
jxiultryman,  the  dairyman,  and  the  beef  cattle  man. 
What  we  pay  is  determined  by  the  availability  of 
other  jiroductsf  and  the  price  of  the  milk,  eggs  and 
beef  which  we  have  to  sell. 

Ordinarily,  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  corn  leaves  the 
farms  of  the  area  wheTe  produced.  At  all  times,  the 
price  must  be  such  as  to  make  enough  corn  move 
from  farm  to  market  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

Last  year’s  crop  of  corn  wa*  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  livestock  industry  of  this  country  and  the 
corn  processors,  and  still  have  a  fair  carry-over  left 
fn  the  country  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  in  spite 


of  the  fact  that  livestock  feeding  and  processing  has 
been  very  heavy  this  past  season. 

Hut,  now,  comes  the  unusual  buyer,  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  When  Government  buyers  come  to  buy  corn, 
they  must  take  it,  as  do  other  buyers,  from  the  12 
terminal  markets  in  the  country.  Lately,  there  has 
not  been  enough  corn  in  these  markets  to  take  care 
of  all  the  usual  demands,  plus  the  unusual  buying 
for  foreign  relief.  The  result  is  that  day  after  day, 
frantic  bidding  for  corn  has  been  going  on  in 'these 
markets  resulting  in  ever  increasing  prices.  The 
belief  that  speculators  are  to  blame  for  these  high 
prices  is  not  well  founded.  The  buying  is  by  regular- 
users  of  corn  having  to  bid  against  the  Government 
buyers  using  tax  payers’  dollars  to  implement  foreign 
policy.  Right  or  wrong,  it  is  resulting  in  high  feed 
juices  and,  therefore,  high  food  prices. 

Weather 

As  if  the  unusual  demands  were  not  enough  to 
throw  into  this  market,  “Old  Man  Weather”  has 
stepped  into  it.  According  to  the  best  estimates  we 
can  get,  the  weather  has  already  taken  out  of  next 
year’s  irrespective  crop,  upwards  of  700  million 
bushels  of  corn  and  over  200  million  bushels  of  oats, 
compared  with  last  year’.s  crop.  Perfect  weather- 
might  change  this.  But  day  after  day,  bad  weather 
conditions  go  on.  Cold  and  rain  prevail  in  some  parts 
of  the  Corn  Belt  each  day.  Floods  and  violent  weather 
in  the  grain  states  apjiear  in  the  headlines  almost 
daily.  G.L.F.  has  had  its  own  observers  in  the  Corn 
Belt,  who  confirm  the  figures  just  given. 

All  of  these  facts  combined  are  contributing  to  a 
bull  market,  which  no  buyer  enjoys.  When  you  add 
foreign  buying  out  of  the  present  crop  to  a  prospect- 
ive  feed  grain  crop  which  may  be  down  as  much  as  a 
fifth,  plus  heavy  domestic  disappearanceJor  feeding 
and  processing,  we  get  the  answer  to  the  present 
higher  prices. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  there  are  some 
things  which  we  must  not  forget.  Dairy  cattle  are 
somewhat  off,  poultry  is  down  slightly,  but  ,most 
important,  nature  has  given  us  a  bountiful  wheat 
crop,  which  will  make  available  over  200  million 
bushels  more  wheat  than  was  available  in  this  coun¬ 
try  last  year.  This  wheat  should,  from  now  forward, 
pretty  much  take  the  Government  buying  out  of  the 
feed  market — at  least,  we  hope  so,  once  harvesting 
and  marketing  have  progressed  far  enough. 

Under  such  bullish  conditions,  the  careful  hus¬ 
bandman  might  begin  to  think  of  buying  his  grain 
for  next  year,  or  the  poultryman  might  think  it  was 
time  to  go  out  of  business.  It  seemed  to  me,  however, 
that  at  the  tail  end  of  last  year’s  croj)  and  only  be¬ 
ginning  to  get  our  wheat  harvest  under  way,  there 
is  no  use  bidding  against  the  Government  and  the 
industrialists  for  next  winter’s, feed.  We’ve  still  got 
a  chance  to  raise  a  2,600,000  to  2,800,000  bushel 
corn  crop,  with  favorable  weather.  We  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  even  under  bad  conditions,  we  can  fill  our 
barns  with  roughage  and  our  granaries  with  upwards  - 
of  4  billion  bushels  of  grain  by  the  time  snow  flies 
this  fall.  We  must  also  remember  that  milk  ju  ices  are 
at  the  bottom  and  are  scheduled  to  rise  beginning 
July.  While  feed  is  high,  eggs  are  high.  My  schedule 
shows  that  the  value  of  a  case  of  eggs  over  feed  costs 
for  June  was  higher  for  that  month  than  it  has  been 
in  many  years. 

Future  Trends 

Always  barring  depression,  the  size  of  the  pros- 
jiective  grain  crojjs,  the  present  size  of  our  animal 
population  in  this  country,  (which  seems  to  be  gaited 
to  about  a  3  billion  bushel  corn  crop),  plus  very  large 
commitments  for  shipment  of  wheat  abroad,  would 
seem  to  indicate  continued  high  feed  juices  this 
summer.  Perhaps  by  this  fall  we  can  look  for  some¬ 
what  lower  feed  prices,  but  to  look  for  prewar  feed 
prices  at  this  time  is  just  out  of  the  question. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  feed  price  picture,  of 
course,  is  what  eggs  and  milk  bring.  Expansion  is 
probably  uncalled  for  during  such  uncertain  times, 
but  certainly  the  jxmltryman  and  dairyman  should 
not  go  out  of  business,  based  on  the  fact  that  feed 
prices  may  be  high  or  feed  may  be  hard  to  get.  It 
doesn’t  seem  to  me  there  will  be  any  lack  of  feed 
in  the  northeast  as  long  as  we  have  a  free  market. 
As  far  as  feed  prices  are  concerned,  we  always  have 
to  balance  those  up  against  the  sale  juice  of  milk  and 
eggs  which,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  high  enough  to 
enable  the  efficient  producer  to  stay  in  business. 
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TEN  THOUSAND  CALVES  have  been  sired  by  this  outstanding  bull.  If  he  lives  2  years, 

he  will  have  at  least  ten  thousand  more. 


109000  Sons  and  Daughters 


<irTl  HEY  breed  like  flies”  is  a  term 
1  often  associated  with  insects  or 
animals  that  are  pests.  However,  this 
expression  can  now  be  tied  to  a  similar 
biological  process  of  an  extremely 
beneficial  nature.  Artificial  breeding  is 
now  transposing  those  “good  things 
that  come  in  small  packages”  into  sur¬ 
prisingly  substantial  quantities. 

Milkdale  Aristocrat  Rag  Apple,  one 
of  the  truly  great  Holstein  bulls  in  the 
country,  is  now  credited  with  a  poten¬ 
tial  of  over  10,000  offspring.  He  was 
able  to  accomplish  this  feat  of  pater¬ 
nity  in  the  short  period  of  two  years, 
five  months.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  oth¬ 
er  sire  of  comparable  calibre  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  so  much 
herd  and  breed  improvement  in  so 
short  a  time. 

Proved  And  Analyzed 

“Rag  Apple”  was  put  into  service  by 
the  New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Co¬ 
operative  in  December,  1944.  He  was 
purchased  for  this  type  of  work  on  the 
basis  of  his  proof  as  checked  against 
a  complete  breeding  analysis  in  the 
herd  of  George  A.  Swartout  and  Son, 
Clayton,  New  York.  A  recent  proof 
released  by  the  Animal  Husbandry  Ex¬ 
tension  Department  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  shows  that  his  first  10  daughters 
that  have  completed  one  or  more 
DHIA  records  produced  15,099  lbs.  of 
milk  testing  3.6%  for  547  lbs.  butter- 
fat  on  a  305  day,  2-time  milking,  ma¬ 
ture  equivalent  basis.  This  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  daughters  over  their 
dams  of  664  lbs.  milk,  .1%  test  and  46 
lbs.  butterfat.  This  clearly  demon¬ 
strates  his  ability  to  transmit  increas¬ 
ed  production  even  when  bred  to  high 
producing  cows. 

Mr.  E.  E.  McClure,  Heuvelton,  New 
York,  is  the  breeder  who  deserves  much 
of  the  credit  for  developing  “Rag  Ap¬ 
ple.”  McClure  also  bred  his  dam,  Milk- 
dale  Rag  Apple  Colantha  Veeman, 
with  4  records  that  average  10,088  lbs. 
milk,  4.0%,  433  lbs.  fat.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  the  Proved  Sire  Fairview 
Montvic  Chieftain. 

Rag  Apple’s  sire  is  Springbank  Aris¬ 
tocrat  Ideal,  a  DHIA  analyzed  prov¬ 
ed  sire  with  8  daughters  averaging 
11,887  lbs.  milk,  416  lbs.  butterfat. 

■mu  .  ,  M  n  I,  «.  ..  .■■■——  ■■ 

HIDDEN  NAMES 

In  this  issue  in  our  advertising 
columns  we  have  hidden  several 
names  and  addresses  of  subscrib¬ 
ers.  These  names  have  no  relation 
to  the  advertisements.  We  call  it 
our  "hidden  names  game"  and  a 
check  for  $1.00  will  be  ent  to  any 
syb?crib?r  who  writes  and  says  he 
found  h»$  name  and  address  in 
American  Agriculturist  and  who 
Sives  the  number  of  the  page  and 
date  of  the  issue. 

V-   -  -  -  -  - 


For  all  of  his  seven  years,  Rag  Ap¬ 
ple  is  still  performing  his  functions 
regularly  and  with  exceedingly  good 
results.  Every  effort  is  being  made,  as 
is  the  policy  with  all  animals  owned 
by  the  N.Y.A.B.C.,  to  insure  his  use¬ 
fulness  at  an  efficient  breeding  level  for 
as  long  a  time  as  possible.  It  is  hoped 
that  thousands  more  calves  will  result 
from  his  services  to  enrich  the  dairy 
herds  of  New  York  State. 

In  summary,  it  may  be  well  to  re¬ 
emphasize  the  purpose  of  an  artificial 
breeding  program.  If  Milkdale  Aristo¬ 
crat  Rag  Apple  had  had  to  spend  his 
entire  life  in  natural  service,  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  could  have  sired  over 
200  calves  under  ideal  conditions.  In  a 
little  over  two  years  in  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  service  he  has  been  able  to  out¬ 
distance  this  mark  by  500  lengths,  and 
the  possibilities  look  very  promising 
for  many  more  rounds.  It  might  be 
mentioned,  in  connection  with  Artificial 
Breeding,  that  when  great  sires  are 
available  there  is  unlimited  opportunity 
for  propagating  the  best. 

—  a. a.  — 

ELECTRIC  FENCE 
SAFETY  SI  FEES 

1.  Do  not  use  home-made  electric 
fence  controllers. 

2.  No  fence  should  be  energized 
from  any  electric  source  except  through 
an  approved  controller.  ✓  (One  that 
meets  the  safety  standards  of  a  recog¬ 
nized  agency.) 

3.  Connect  an  electric  fence  control¬ 
ler  only  to  the  type  of  power  source 
for  which  it  is  designed. 

4.  A  continuous  fence  should  be 
energized  from  only  one  controller. 

5.  Do  not  use  a  controller  outdoors 
which  was  designed  for  inside  use. 

6.  See  that  the  controller  is  installed 
properly  with  good  ground  and  light¬ 
ning  protection. 

7.  Do  not  tamper  with  controller;  if 
it  needs  servicing,  return  it  to  the 
manufacturer  or  have  repairs  made  by 
a  factory-authorized  representative. 

8.  With  battery  type  controllers  the 
battery  should  not  be  recharged  while 
operating  the  fence. 

9.  Instruct  everyone  around  the  farm 
how  to  disconnect  the  controller  in  ease 
of  an  emergency. 

10.  Do  not  depend  upon  an  electric 
fence  to  restrain  bulls,  stallions  or  oth¬ 
er  vicious  animals. 

11.  Avoid  locating  an  electric  fence 
where  the  charged  wire  and  a  good 
ground  such  as  pipe  line,  pump,  stock 
tank,  pond,  irrigation  ditch  or  other 
normally  wet  ground  can  be  contacted 
at  the  same  time. 

12.  Identify  electric  fences,  especi¬ 
ally  those  near  buildings,  property 
lines  or  roads  with  prominent  signs. 

13.  Teach  children  not  to  tamper  or 
play  with  an  electric  fence. 

—  Farm  Bureau  News. 
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MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

U  HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


No  matter  what  the  season,  your  stock  may  fall  prey 
to  the  health  and  production-robbing  menace  of: 

" HIDDEN  HUNGER " — Lack  of  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid 
growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 

MinRaltone,  the  multi-mineral  feed  supplement,  is  a 
deadly  enemy'  of  "Hidden  Hunger”  because  it  con¬ 
tains  1 1  essential  mineral  elements,  plus  Vitamin  D. 
Fed  regularly,  the  year  ’round,  it  will  help  safeguard 
your  stock  profits.  Write  for  free  literature  and  the 
MinRaltone  Plan  of  supplementary  feeding . 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Estobiished  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE  t/MVl AMU/// 


40  POUNDS 
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HAND  FEEDING 

PRE-MIXING 

FREE  ACCESS 

NO  OTHER  LIKE  IT 
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The  land-clearing  and  all-round  machine  you  have 
been  waiting  for.  Furnished  with  post  hole  digger 
and  sickle  bar  attachments  if  desired.  Eliminates  the 
hard  work  of  clearing  land  and  making  fence.  Pro¬ 
pels  itself  anywhere — up  hill  and  down.  Two  speeds 
for  sawing  and  road  travel.  Powerful  7H-Pmotor. 

Use  engine  for  many  belt  jobs  when  not  saw¬ 
ing.  Plenty  6f  opportunity  for  profitable  cus¬ 
tom  work.  Costs  too  little  to  do  without.  Other, 
power  attachments  available  soon.  Patents 
pending  on  exclusive  OTTAWA  features.  Low 
factory-to-user  prices.  Send  for  Free  details. 

OTTAWA  MFG.CO.,  1-731  Walnut,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


STROUFS  GREEN  FARM  CATALOG 

Money  -  Makers  —  over  2500  Bargains. 
32  States.  f  oast  to  Coast.  Mailed  FREE. 

5TROUT  REALTY 

255-R  4th  Ave.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  catf'e,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars, 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


Howard  N.  Eastman,  R2,  Hardwick,  Vt. 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  — 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 
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THE  EDITORIAL 


THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  TOO 
MUCH  POWER 

MERICANS  should  not  let  the  occasion  of 
President  Truman’s  veto  of  the  tax  reduction 
and  labor  bills  pass  without  giving  serious  thought 
to  the  almost  dictatorial  powers  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

As  you  know,  the  President’s  veto  defeated  the 
tax  reduction  bill,  as  Congress  was  unable  to  pass 
it  over  the  veto.  However,  Congress  did  override 
the  veto  against  the  labor  bill,  and  it  is  now  a  law. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  a  President  should  have  the 
veto  power  at  all.  Look  at  the  facts: 

Hundreds  of  men  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  the  Senate,  presumably  just  as  smart  as  the 
President,  probably  better  informed,  worked  on 
both  of  these  bills  for  many  months.  Innumerable 
hearings  were  held,  and  an  immense  amount  of 
facts  assembled.  On  the  basis  of  this  information, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  people,  both  the  tax  reduction  bill  and  the 
labor  bill  were  passed,  only  to  be  vetoed  by  one 
man  with  too  much  power. 

For  months  Congress  struggled  to  make  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  reduction  in  the  President’s  bud¬ 
get  of  $38,000,000.  Of  course,  great  pressure  was 
brought  by  thousands  of  office-holders  and  tax  eaters 
to  maintain  their  expenditures  up  to  the  war  level, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  present  budget 
is  nearly  four  times  what  it  was  before  the  war. 
Vetoing  of  the  tax  bill  gave  government  approval  to 
continued  government  extravagance.  Moreover,  it 
holds  up  business  expansion  and  prosperity.  Why 
should  anyone  invest  capital  and  take  the  ordinary 
risks  of  business  knowing  that  even  if  the  venture 
succeeds,  goverment  will  take  most  of  the  profits? 

The  labor  bill  veto  was  equally  bad.  The  new 
labor  law  is  a  very  moderate  one.  Among  other 
things  it  forbids  the  closed  shop;  it  puts  a  ban  on 
certain  kinds  of  boycotts;  it  provides  a  cooling-off 
period;  and  it  would  permit  suits  to  be  brought 
kgainst  unions  that  break*  their  contracts.  Why 
should  any  honest  labor  leader  object  to  having 
the  same  treatment  from  the  government  that  the 
rest  of  us  have? 

But  they  did  object.  They  flooded  Washington 
with  propaganda;  radical  groups  marched  on 
Washington.  And  Truman  apparently  gave  a  politi¬ 
cal  ear  to  the  loud-mouthed  labor  unions’  objections. 
Obviously  he  did  not  know  of  the  rising  tide  of  in¬ 
dignation  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  against 
labor  union  leaders  who  foment  strikes  that  cause 
millions  of  innocent  people  untold  suffering. 

Congress  was  closer  to  the  people  and  the  public 
indignation  than  was  the  President.  So  the  labor 
bill  finally  became  law. 

Now  we  shall  see  whether  the  Executive  Depart¬ 
ment  has  the  sincerity  to  enforce  the  law. 

A  DESERVED  HONOR 

HE  UNIVERSITY  of  Maine  conferred  a  highly 
deserved  honor  upon  a  great  farm  leader  at  its 
recent  commencement  when  it  awarded  an  honor¬ 
ary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  to  Marcus  L.  Urann 
of  Hanson,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Urann  is  president 
of  the  National  Cranberry  Association  and  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  tremendous  cooperative 
growth  of  the  cranberry  business  in  Massachusetts 
and  in  the  United  States.  For  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Farm  Credit  Board  for  the  First 
District,  comprising  the  Northeast,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

In  awarding  the  degree,  the  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine  said: 

“In  1942  you  received  the  Medal  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Society  for  the  Pi-omotion  of  Agriculture. 
Today,  in  recognition  of  your  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  New  England  agriculture  and  in¬ 
dustry,  the  Trustees  of  your  alma  mater  are  happy 
and  proud  to  confer  upon  .you  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws.” 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  and  work  with 
Marcus  for  many  years.  They  don’t  come  any  bet¬ 
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ter,  and  it  is  fine  to  know  that  his  great  contribu¬ 
tion  to  agriculture  and  to  industry  is  recognized. 

FLYING  FARMERS  TO  MEET 
AT  AUBURN 

TTENTION  of  everyone  interested  in  farm  fly¬ 
ing  is  called  again  to  the  meeting  on  July  13 
at  the  Auburn,  New  York,  air  field,  to  organize  the 
New  York  State  branch  of  the  National  Flying 
Farmers  Association. 

To  join  the  Flying  Farmers,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  own  a  plane,  but  you  must  have  a  license  and 
have  over  half  of  your  interests  in  farming  activi¬ 
ties.  However,  everyone  interested  in  this  phase  of 
flying  is  cordially  invited  to  attend.  You  will  find 
it,,  well  worth  while. 

The  activities  of  the  day  will  start  at  10:30  a.  m. 
At  least  a  dozen  plane  manufacturers  will  have 
planes  at  the  meeting  for  demonstration  purposes 
and  there  will  probably  be  a  helicopter  on  hand  to 
demonstrate  dusting  and  spraying.  Mr.  Forrest 
Watson,  President  of  the  National  Flying  Farmers’ 
Association,  will  be  one  of  the  speakers. 

Tables  will  be  set  up  for  a  picnic  dinner,  and 
everyone  is  asked  to  bring  their  own  “vittles.” 

LOCAL  POTATO  GROWERS  NEED 
UPSTATE  MARKETS 

AINE  shipped  4,018,809  one-hundred-pound 
sacks  of  certified  seed  potatoes  to  32  states 
and  to  some  foreign  countries  out  of  last  fall’s  crop. 

New  York  State  is  Maine’s  biggest  seed  potato 
customer;  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  are  next.  Principal  varieties  were  Cobblers, 
Katahdins,  and  Green  Mountains. 

While  on  the  subject  of  potatoes,  I  want  to  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  again  that  upstate  New  York  grow¬ 
ers  will  do  more  to  improve  the  quality  of  table 
stock  potatoes  bought  in  the  stores  of  upstate  cities. 
Every  time  I  mention  this  subject  some  of  my  po¬ 
tato-growing  friends  threaten  to  shoot  me,  claim¬ 
ing  that  our  upstate  potatoes  are  of  high  quality. 
I  know  that  some  are,  but  I  am  also  sure  that 
growers  would  be  convinced  that  there  is  something 
the  flatter  could  they  have  the  opportunity  I  have 
had  of  listening  to  dozens  of  consumers  complain 
about  the  quality  of  local  potatoes  bought  in  the 
average  grocery  store! 

No  doubt  some  of  this  poor  quality  results  from 
storage  or  other  poor  handling  conditions.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  a  fact  that  shipped-in  potatoes  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  walk  away  with  the  mar¬ 
ket,  even  when  they  are  sold  at  higher  prices,  be¬ 
cause  the  consumer  has  learned  to  appreciate  their 
quality. 

CORN  WITHOUT  CULTIVATION  ? 

ESEARCH  scientists  claim  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  it  will  be  possible  to  harvest 
a  corn  crop  that  has  never  seen  a  cultivator  and 
yet  is  entirely  free  from  weeds. 

The  plan  is  to  treat  the  extreme  top  soil  with 
2,  4-D  or  some  other  chemical  at  a  very  small  cost. 
This  will  take  care  of  the  weeds  sprouting  in  the 
thin  upper  surface,  and  if  the  ground  is  not  culti¬ 
vated,  the  weed  seeds  farther  down  never  will 
sprout.  The  plan  has  already  been  tried  out  on  small 
plots  and  works  so  far  as  the  weeds  are  concerned. 

Maybe  I  am  a  die-hard,  but  I  never  have  been 
convinced  that  cultivation  is  not  valuable  for  other 
purposes  than  killing  weeds.  Of  course  we  all  agree 
that  deep  cultivation  can  easily  destroy  the  roots 
of  the  crops  and  do  much  damage.  But  if  the  soil 
tends  to  pack  or  hardens  down  after  a  pelting  rain, 
I  believe  that  stirring  it  lightly  by  cultivation  does 
much  good.  What  do  YOU  think? 

Furthermore,  I  have  been  doing  a  little  cultivat¬ 
ing  with  a  horse  lately  after  these  heavy  spring 
rains,  and  comparing  it  with  cultivation  by  a  trae- 
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tor.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  heavy  tractor  wheels 
pack  the  soil  too  hard  for  best  results.  Maybe  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  pack  it.  Again,  what  do  YOU  think? 

A  SUGGESTION 

ROM  my  own  experience  and  that  of  other  farm¬ 
ers  over  a  period  of  several  years,  I  am  sure 
that  too  often  we  bale  hay  with  the  field  baler  be¬ 
fore  it  is  well  enough  cured.  Ladino  clover  is  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  to  cure,  and  exceptional  care 
must  be  taken  so  that  it  is  dry  before  it  is  baled. 
If  you  don’t  take  that  care,  in  the  wintertime  you 
will  open  many  bales  that  are  musty,  or  at  least 
off-quality. 

The  same  principle  goes  for  combining  grain.  It 
must  be  dead  ripe  or  else  you  will  not  get  all  of  it 
in  the  first  place,  and  it  is  liable  to  heat  in  the  bins 
afterwards. 

CONNECTICUT  DAIRYMEN 
RELIEVE  IN  ADVERTISING 

“Consumption  of  milk  in  Connecticut  has  increas¬ 
ed  more  than  59%  since  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II.  Increases  for  markets  all  around  us  are 
way  below  this  figure.  We  believe  the  greatest  single 
factor  to  which  this  remarkable  increase  can  be 
attributed  is  the  twenty-five  years  of  continuous 
nutrition  education  for  the  people  of  Connecticut  by 
the  Connecticut  Dairy  and  Food  Council.  We  pledge 
our  continued  support  to  this  organization,  and 
urge  other  producer  groups  to  join  with  their  deal¬ 
ers  to  help  carry  the  load.” 

HE  ABOVE  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Milk  Producers’  Association  at  their 
annual  meeting  this  spring.  It  represents  the  com¬ 
bined  judgment  of  intelligent  producers  who  know 
what  they  are  talking  about  and  who  have  begun 
to  realize  the  great  benefits  from  and  absolute 
necessity  for  advertising. 

The  National  Dairy  Council,  of  which  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Dairy  and  Food  Council  is  a  branch,  has 
been  publicizing  milk  and  dairy  products  in  every 
possible  way  in  many  different  milk  sheds  for  years. 
Its  plan  of  action  is  available  to  every  major  milk 
market. 

Another  organization  that  is  doing  an  equally 
good  job  and  should  have  the  support  of  every 
dairyman  is  the  American  Dairy  Association.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  held  last 
week,  heartily  endorsed  this  Association. 

We  need  both  of  these  Associations,  for  there  is 
no  conflict  between  them  and  milk  publicity  can¬ 
not  be  overdone. 

The  time  to  get  advertising  and  publicity  going  is 
now,  not  after  the  heavy  surpluses  and  low  prices 
to  farmers  begin. 

FIRE  RLIGHT  CAUSES  HEAVY 
DAMAGE 

FTEN  when  riding  with  friends  in  the  fruit 
country  I  am  asked  why  so  many  limbs  and  twigs 
of  apple  and  pear  trees  seem  to  be  dying.  Almost 
always  the  trouble  is  fire-blight. 

In  some  years  this  disease,  which  is  spread  by 
insects,  can  be  very  serious.  A  whole  orchard  can 
be  ruined,  particularly  when  the  trees  are  young. 

The  disease  can  usually  be  detected  a  few  days 
after  blossoming  time.  It  is  well  named,  because  the 
blighted  limbs  and  blossoms  look  as  if  they  had 
been  burned. 

It  can  be  controlled  by  promptly  pruning  and 
burning  the  dead  limbs  when  they  are  first  noticed. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

R.  JOHN  M.  THOMAS  of  Mendon,  Vermont, 
told  me  a  typical  Vermont  or  northern  New 
England  story  about  a  farm  boy  who  was  plowing 
with  a  team  of  horses,  with  the  lines  around  his 
waist.  The  team  ran  away  and  dragged  boy  and 
plow  all  the  way  to  the  barn.  Instead  of  sympathiz¬ 
ing,  the  farmer  employer  said  to  the  boy: 

“You  ought  to  know  better  than  ever  to  drive 
with  the  lines  around  your  back  that  way!” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  the  boy  sadly.  “I  idealized  that 
before  I  had  been  drug  two  rods!” 
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M’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

"  | '  HERE  NEVER  WAS  a  better  time  to  check  up  to  see  what  percentage  of 
the  food  eaten  by  your  family  is  produced  on  the  farm.  Increasing  that  per¬ 
centage  will  improve  the  family  diet  and  cut  cash  expenses. 

MILK:  The  uniform  price  to  producers  shipping  to  New  York  City  for 
May  was  $3.54—34  cents  below  May,  1946.  The  Class  I  price  in  New 
York  City  will  go  up  44c  per  cwt.  on  July  1,  and  consumers  will  pay  a  cent 
more  per  quart.  Consumption  of  fluid  milk  in  the  Metropolitan  area  for  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year  was  down  1%,  while  receipts  were  up  4%.  If  milk 
at  retail  prices  is  a  good  food,  it  is  an  extra  good  buy  for  farm  families  at 
wholesale  prices.  Is  your  family  using  the  recommended  quart  a  day  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  a  pint  a  day  or  more  for  adults? 

MEAT:  USDA  forecast  on  meat  production  is  for  about  the  same  total  in 
1947  as  in  1946.  There  will  be  somewhat  more  beef  and  veal  which 
will  be  offset  by  less  pork  and  lamb.  Retail  meat  prices  have  increased  recently. 
One  reason  given  is  that  retailers  are  tired  of  handling  meat  at  a 'low  profit. 

The  average  expected  meat  consumption  per  capita  for  1947  is  153  pounds. 

Will  your  family  consume  at  least  that  much  and  how  much  of  it  will  he  grown 
on  your  own  farm  and  put  in  your  own  quick  freezer?  Home-frozen  or  canned 
cull  hens  up  to  the  family’s  capacity  to  eat  them  will  give  better  returns  than 
selling  them  at  wholesale  prices. 

GKAIX:  The  1947  wheat  crop  is  expected  to  hit  a  new  high  and  exports  of 
wheat  will  equal  or  exceed  those  of  1946.  As  a  result,  cheap  wheat 
is  very  improbable. 

The  outlook  for  the  corn  crop  is  far  from  good.  The  weather  so  far  has  been 
very  unfavorable  for  corn  and  thousands  of  acres  have  been  washed  out  by 
floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Corn  futures  on  the  market  are  at  an  all-time 
high.  It  would  look  now  as  if  the  price  of  grain  for  both  poultry  and  cattle  will 
continue  extremely  high  during  the  next  feeding  season. 

VEGETABLES:  Accurate  figures  are  unlikely  on  the  extent  to  which  un- 

favorable  weather  has  cut  home  garden  vegetable  pro¬ 
duction,  but  it  seems  certain  that  production  will  be  much  smaller  than  last 
year.  Bad  weather  has  also  slowed  growth  of  commercial  vegetables  in  many 
areas.  Extra  good  care  of  your  garden,  plus  efforts  to  save  what  you  have  by 
canning  or  freezing,  will  pay  dividends. 

The  carry-over  of  commercially  canned  vegetables  is  about  56%  higher  than 
last  year,  which  it  is  feared  may  pull  down  prices  to  canners  and  growers  for 
the  1947  crop.  There  has  been  talk  of  exporting  more  canned  foods  to  feed 
Europe’s  hungry  people. 

It  looks  as  though  the  fruit  crop  will  be  good,  and  with  the  prospects  of  more 
sugar  the  farm  housewife  can  partially  offset  fewer  home-grown  vegetables  by 

more  canned  and  frozen  home-grown  fruit. 
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DO  YOUR  CROPS  LOOK  GOOD? 


Now  is  a  good  time  to  look  over 
your  crops  to  see  if  they  are  doing 
well.  If  they  are  not  getting 
enough  plant  food,  many  of  them 
will  show  hunger  signs.  Potash 
starvation  is  easily  identified. 
Corn  leaves  lacking  potash,  for 
instance,  will  show  yellow  streak¬ 
ing  and  scorched  edges,  while 
alfalfa  and  clover  leaves  will  have 
white  spots  around  the  outside. 
Consult  your  agricultural  adviser 
and  learn  to  read  hunger  signs. 
Write  us  for  free  information 
and  literature. 


AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE 

1155  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Member  Companies:  American  Potash  &  Chemical  Corporation 
Potash  Company  of  America  •  United  States  Potash  Company 


EGGS:  Contrary  to  some  predictions,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  eggs 
has  decreased  little  since  the  war  ended.  The  outlook  for  egg  prices 
is  good  from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer,  but  here  again  if  city  housewives 
find  that  eggs  at  retail  prices  are  a  good  buy,  eggs  produced  on  the  farm  are 
a  still  better  bargain  and  farm  cooks  should  use  at  least  one  egg  a  day  for 
every  member  of  the  family. 

HIKED  HELP  j  Some  farmers  report  that  one  of  the  most  effective  ways 

to  keep  hired  help  and  their  families  satisfied  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  (as  part  of  their  pay)  with  liberal  privileges  in  the  form  of  farm- 
raised  food,  particularly  milk,  egg^  fruits  and  vegetables. 


Y  NEIGHBOR  thinks  he’s  awful 
wise,  he  wants  to  kill  off  all  his 
flies,  so  he  has  bought  some  DDT  to 
spray  around  where’er  they  be.  He 
says  that  when  they  get  a  whiff, 
them  flies  will  soon  be  cold  and  stiff; 
he’s  got  a  sprayin’  rig  to  use  on 
ev’ry  place  them  critters  snooze.  He 
plans  to  spread  the  stuff  about  his 
house  and  barn,  inside  and  out;  he’ll 
cover  ev’ry  cow  and  then  they’ll 
never  need  their  tails  again,  and  just 
to  make  sure  each  young  fly  will  also 
get  a  taste  and  die,  he’ll  be  out  ev’ry 
little  while  a-squirtin’  his  manure 
pile. 

The  whole  scheme  sounds  like  work 
to  me  and  I  ain’t  sure  that  DDT  is 
what  I’ll  use  around  my  farm  to  see 
that  flies  all  come  to  harm.  I  guess 
it  does  the  job  all  right,  but  some¬ 
how  I  enjoy  the  sight  of  flies  a-buz- 
zin’  ’round  the  house  because  they 
irritate  my  spouse  so  dog-gone  much 
she  lets  me  stay  inside  to  swat  ’em 
ev’ry  day.  Why,  if  we  didn’t  have  a 
one  I’d  have  to  get  out  in  the  sun  and 
work  at  some  less  pleasant  task;  besides,  is  it  so  fair,  I  ask,  to  kick  them  poor 
things  in  the  pants  and  not  give  them  a  fighting  chance? 


W  \ 

Fox  Pick-Up  Cutters^ 
and  Silo  Fillers  vy  v 


Will  help  you  earn  better 
profits — whether  from  field 
crops,  dairying,  fruit  grow¬ 
ing,  or  lumbering.  Today's 
Frick  machines  serve  tens  of 
thousands  of  Farmers  and 
lumbermen,  who  like  them 
because  they  are  well 
made,  conservatively  rated, 
and  fairly  priced.  Keep  in 
touch  with  your  Frick  Branch 
or  Dealer: 

Branches  at:  Canandaigua,  N, 
Y.;  Williamsport,  Penna.,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  and  other  points. 
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Future  Farmers  . 

i 

PraetteeLeadership 


THIS  GROUP  of  4-H  Club  members  and  Future  Farmers  were  contestants  in  a  cow 
judging  contest  at  the  New  Jersey  Guernsey  Breeders  Association  Field  Day  at  Locust 
Grove  Farm,  Westfield,  New  Jersey.  The  winner  of  the  contest  was  William  McCarty 
of  Middlesex  County;  three  youngsters  tied  for  second.  They  are:  Marguerite  Depoy 
of  Gloucester  County,  Ralph  Dyson  of  Burlington  County,  and  Russell  Wolfe  of 

Monmouth  County. 


1 F  THE  PRIMARY  object  of  high 
■■•school  vocational  agriculture  is  to 
train  young  men  to  be  better  farmers, 
then  certainly  developing  leadership 
runs  a  close  second.  This  matter  of 
leadership  stood  high  on  the  list  of  ac¬ 
tivities  at  the  recent  convention  of  the 
New  York  State  Future  Farmers  at  the 
State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Morris- 
ville.  For  example,  9  Future  Farmers 
from  various  parts  of  the  State  who  had 
won  the  right  to  be  there  by  winning 
sectional  speaking  contests  competed 


JOHN  SHARPE  of  Germantown,  N.  Y.,  was 
the  first  prize  winner  of  $100  at  the  an¬ 
nual  prize  speaking  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  held  at 
the  Morrisville-Eaton  Central  School,  Mor- 
risville.  New  York,  on  May  30.  John's 
subject  was  "Electro-Agriculture  in  Post- 
War  America." 

Other  winners  were:  George  Robertson, 
South  Kortright,  second  prize  of  $20, 
"Chemurgy  and  Agriculture":  Morris  L. 
Geer,  Alexander,  third  prize  of  $15, 
"Rural  Leadership",  and  fourth  prize  of 
$10  to  Robert  Perrault,  Ithaca,  "Preserve 
Our  Forests." 


HEAD  "FUTURES"— Guy  Haviland,  Middle- 
burg,  newly  elected  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
congratulates  Miss  Arline  Mock  of  New 
York  City,  following  her  election  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Future  Homemak¬ 
ers  at  the  second  annual  meeting  at  the 
Morrisville  Agricultural  and  Technical  In¬ 
stitute,  Morrisville,  N.  Y. 


tests  have  been  sponsored  by  various 
organizations.  Lanier  Woodhull  of 
Greenville  won  the  $100  Farm  Mechan¬ 
ics  Award;  Gordon  Pauli  of  Poland 
took  home  the  $100  Farm  and  Home 


receive  a  gold  medal,  the  American 
Agriculturist  Achievement  Award,  sig¬ 
nifying  outstanding  leadership. 

Also  from  among  these  outstanding 
boys  named  as  Empire  Farmers,  cer¬ 
tain  national  honors  are  given  each 
year  and  at  Morrisville  Fred  Frisbee 
of  Spencer  received  the  $100  award 
as  New  York  State  Star  Farmer. 

The  over-all  impression  from  watch¬ 
ing  the  boys  handle  themselves  at  this 


and  6.  The  president  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  Alva  Warner  of  Durhamville, 
Oneida  County;  Betty  Jane  Pike,  vice 
president,  of  Caledonia,  Livingston 
County;  Ruth  H.  Arlen,  secretary, 
West  Falls,  Erie  County;  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Child,  assistant  secretary,  Malone, 
Franklin  County;  and  Bruce  Martin, 
treasurer,  Machias,  Cattaraugus  Co. 

—  A  .A.  — 

SHEEP  SHEARING 
FOR  JUNIORS 

Under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls  Club 
Work  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  a  national 
4-H  sheep  shearing  contest  will  be 
held  at  the  International  Livestock 
Show  at  Chicago  on  December  5.  Each 
state  is  permitted  to  submit  one  or  two 
entries  chosen  in  a  manner  arranged 
for  by  the  State  4-H  Club  leader.  En¬ 
tries  must  be  in  by  November  1. 


Y  OUTH  CONFERENCE 


4-H  MECHANICS  — One  of  the  successful  4-H  activities  in  Chenango  County,  New  York, 
has  been  a  series  of  tractor  maintenance  meetings.  Talking  over  a  point  of  mainten¬ 
ance  at  a  meeting  of  boys  from  South  New  Berlin  and  Guilford  are  Keith  Wells,  Larry 
Daniels,  Henry  Carpenter,  Ray  Adams,  Don  Carpenter,  Bob  Meade,  Don  O'Brien,  Rex 

Chase,  Don  Edick  and  Arthur  Ives. 


Luther  Belden  (right)  custom  shearer 
from  North  Hatfield,  Mass.,  instructs 
Clifton  Mudge,  4-H  youth  from 
Plymouth  county.  Mass., 
in  the  proper  technique 
of  shearing  a  sheep.  This 
scene  took  place  recently 
at  the  fourth  annual 
sheep  shearing  school  at 
the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


—  A. A.  — 


The  fourth  annual  New  York  State 
Older  Rural  Youth  Conference  will  be 
held  at  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  on  November  5 


FAST  MILKER— Here  is  13-year  old  Paul 
Russell  of  Copenhagen,  New  York.  Paul 
won  the  Junior  Division  of  the  milking 
contest  at  the  Dairymen's  Festival  at 
Watertown  on  June  12.  The  three-day 
festival  drew  a  crowd  reported  at  nearly 
50,000. 


for  State  honors  and  the  right  to  repre¬ 
sent  New  York  at  a  regional  contest 
to  be  held  later. 

Then  there  was  the  matter  of  elec¬ 
tion  of  State  Future  Farmer  officers. 
Here  is  the  list  as  selected  by  the 
delegates  attending  the  convention: 
president,  Guy  Haviland,  Middleburg; 
1st  vice  president,  Carlton  Tubbs,  Wav- 
erly;  2nd  vice  president,  Edward  Rey¬ 
nolds'  Corfu;  secretary- treasurer,  Car¬ 
los  Page,  Perry;  reporter,  George 
Robertson,  South  Kortright;  sentinel, 
Raymond  Getty,  Salem. 

Love  of  competition  is  a  universal 
characteristic  of  all  people  both  young 
and  old,  and  to  add  spice  to  Future 
Farmer  activities  a  number  of  con- 


WINNERS  OF  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARDS  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  at  Morrisville,  N.  Y.,  were  these  five  young  men.  From  left  to  right:  Gor¬ 
don  Pauli,  Poland,  "Electrification";  Edward  Reynolds,  Corfu,  "Fire  Prevention";  Fred 
Frisbee,  Spencer,  "Star  Farmer";  George  Robertson,  South  Kortright,  "Farm  Safety," 
and  Lanier  Woodhull,  Greenville,  "Farm  Mechanics." 


Electrification  Award ;  Edward  Rey¬ 
nolds  of  Corfu  came  out  on  top  in  a 
Farm  Fire  Prevention  Award  of  $100, 
and  George  Robertson  of  South  Kort¬ 
right  was  given  No.  1  place  in  the  $100 
Farm  Safety  Award. 

Each  year  teachers  of  vocational  ag¬ 
riculture  recommend  top  students  to 
be  named  as  Empire  Farmers  and  69 
boys  from  as  many  schools  received 
this  honor.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange  next  fall 
two  of  these  boys  will  be  chosen  to 


convention  is  that  the  farms  of  the 
Empire  State  and  of  the  Nation  will  be 
in  excellent  hands  in  coming  years. 

—  a. a.  — 

CONTEST  FOR  YOUNG 
GARDENERS 

When  the  National  Junior  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  meets  on  Decem¬ 
ber  12  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  one  of 
the  big  events  will  be  the  8th  annual 
Demonstration  Contest.  Winners  in 
state  contests  will  receive  a  trip  to  the 
convention  and  national  awards  will  be 
$150  for  first;  $100  for  second;  $50  for 
third;  $25  each  for  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth. 
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Better  Communities 
Through  the  Grange 

By  HENRY  SHERWOOD 

Master,  New  York  State  Grange 


NEARLY  SO  years  ago,  the  Order  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  was  estab¬ 
lished  and  became  a  living  factor  in 
the  life  of  rural  America.  Its  very  be¬ 
ginning,  as  every  New  York  Patron 
knows,  was  in  our  own  state.  Natural¬ 
ly,  we  are  proud  of  this  fact  and  we 
often  refer  with  pride  to  our  own  Fre- 
donia  Grange  No.  1. 

Countless  numbers  of  Patrons  have 
received  an  education  and  have  grown 
in  the  Grange.  As  one  person  so  ably 
put  it  years  ago,  “More  people  have 
learned  to  think  on  their  feet  in  the 
Grange  than  in  any  other  organiza¬ 
tion.”  It  has  been  the  medium  through 
which  countless  numbers  of  benefits 
have  come  to  farm  people.  It  has  been 
the  parent  of  many  of  our  strongest 
and  best  cooperative  movements. 

A  Community  Center 

Let  us  consider  some  way  in  which 
we  can  work  toward  the  development 
of  better  things  for  the  people  of  our 
communities.  In  New  York  State  we 
have  approximately  900  Granges. 
Every  one  of  these  Granges  has  a 
meeting  place  somewhere  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  ownership  and  control  of 
property  is  a  valuable  asset  to  us  as 
an  organization.  Many  other  groups  are 
not  that  fortunate,  and  I  think  our 
first  step  is  to  offer  the  use  of  our 
home  to  other  community  groups  that 
are  less  fortunate  than  ourselves  in 
that  they  do  not  own  or  have  the  use 
of  a  place  of  meeting. 

Some  have  asked  me  if  I  am  propos¬ 
ing  that  the  Granges  offer  the  free  use 
of  their  halls  to  other  organizations. 
No,  I  do  not  mean  that  at  all.  What  I 
do  mean  is  that  we  offer  the  use  of 
our  property  for  the  cost  of  lights, 
heat  and  janitor,  or  whatever  would 
be  a  fair  proposition.  I  am  sure  other 
groups  would  appreciate  having  a  place 
to  hold  their  functions  and  would  be 
willing  to  pay  us  the  cost  of  such  use. 
If  every  Grange  would  show  its  will¬ 
ingness  to  cooperate  m  this  respect,  I 
am  sure  we  could  consider  the  Grange 
Hall  a  real  community  center. 

The  thought  of  working  together  to¬ 
ward  a  common  objective  brings  to 
my  mind  another  subject  which  I  would 
like  to  discuss  at  this  point.  Are  people 


WIIAT  THE  OLD 
WORLD  AEEDS 

For  years  two  monks  lived  to¬ 
gether  in  concord  and  amity.  The 
monotony  of  their  life  finally 
moved  one  to  say: 

"Let  us  get  out  of  the  groove  of 
our  humdrum  round  of  daily  .tasks 
and  do  something  different — let  us 
do  as  the  world  does." 

Having  lived  the  sequestered 
life  so  long,  the  other  monk  in¬ 
quired: 

"What  does  the  world  without 
do?" 

"Well,  for  one  thing,"  stated  the 
first  monk,  "the  world  quarrels. 
See  that  stone?  Let  us  place  it  be¬ 
tween  us,  and  each  one  say,  'The 
stone  is  mine'." 

Willing  to  accommodate  h  i  s 
friend,  the  second  monk  picked  up 
the  stone  and  placed  it  between 
them,  then  exclaimed: 

"The  stone  is  mine!" 

Pausing  for  reflection,  and  feel¬ 
ing  the  compulsion  of  their  years 
of  friendship,  the  monk  who  sug¬ 
gested  the  quarrel  concluded: 

"Well,  brother/  if  the  stone  is 
thine,  keep  it." 

And  there  was  no  quarrel. — John 
Riebe,  in  Sunshine  Magazine. 


generally  thinking  enough  about  the 
future  of  the  American  way  of  life? 
Are  we  doing  anything  within  our  own 
communities  to  see  that  the  ideals  and 
principles  of  American  Democracy  are 
maintained  ? 

The  Grange  has  always  been  an  edu¬ 
cational  organization.  Through  the 
medium  of  the  Lecturer’s  Program  we 
have  provided  educational  programs 
for  our  members.  But  to  increase  our 
effectiveness  in  the  community,  we 
must  meet  the  challenge.  The  time  is 
here  when  we  must  have  the  type  of 
educational  program  that  will  not  only 
bring  out  our  own  membership,  but  a 
program  that  will  attract  outsiders  in¬ 
to  the  Grange.  Those  very  subjects 
that  we  are  interested  in — the  subjects 
that  we  must  discuss — have  got  to  be 
attractive  enough  to  get  that  fellow 
to  attend  our  meetings  instead  of  go¬ 
ing  to  his  usual  place  of  entertainment. 

We  have  a  challenge  thrown  right 
at  us  as  Grange  and  agricultural  lead¬ 
ers,  a  challenge  that  must  be  met  if 
we  are  going  to  bring  to  rural  Amer¬ 
ica  the  type  of  educational  program 
people  need,  the  type  of  program  that 
will  give  people  the  pure,  wholesome 
truth  about  public  affairs,  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  make  people  America 
conscious.  That  is  the  challenge  we 
must  meet  today. 

The  Church  is 
Fundamental 

In  addition  to  the  cooperative  oppor¬ 
tunity*  we  have  in  bringing  into  our 
Granges  the  other  organizations  of  the 
community  and  the  value  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  providing  educational  and  in¬ 
formative  discussions  that  will  attract 
people  to  our  meetings,  the  Grange 
can  work  with  the  Church,  the  great¬ 
est  and  most  fundamental  part  of  our 
lives.  It  has  been  said,  and  truthfully 
so,  that  the  Rural  Church  has  been  the 
foundation  of  America.  You  may  travel 
anywhere  you  will  in  this  land  of  ours 
and  you  will  see  the  homes  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  dotting  the  countryside,  and  you 
will  find  somewhere  near  them  a  com¬ 
munity  center,  a  place  of  worship,  and 
the  community  school.  All  three  of 
these  things  go  to  make  up  our  coun¬ 
try  and  they  are  the  foundation  of  our 
way  of  life. 

Yet  I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  of  to¬ 
day  are  not  forgetting  some  of  these 
old  time  fundamentals.  In  some  re¬ 
spects,  home  life  is  not  what  it  used 
to  be,  and  what  it  should  be.  Our 
school  systems  have  been  improved, 
but  along  with  those  improvements  we 
have  lost  some  of  the  better  things 
that  used  to  go  with  the  home.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  influence  of  the  Church  on 
the  lives  of  the  people  has  slipped  a 
great  deal  from  the  old  time  standards 
of  bygone  days. 

To  me  this  is  another  challenge  to 
rural  leadership.  Farm  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  support  and  attend  their  churches. 
In  most  instances,  the  people  you  meet 
in  Grange  meetings  on  a  Friday  or  a 
Saturday  night  are  in  the  pews  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning.  As  an  organization  that 
has  for  its  basic  purpose  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  better  and  higher  manhood 
and  womanhood  among  ourselves,  we 
must  live  up  to  those  ideals  estab¬ 
lished  so  long  ago,  and  extend  those 
same  ideals  to  every  person  in  our 
communities. 

More  Home  Influence 

Closely  associated  with  the  Church 
and  its  teachings  is  the  family  and  the 
home.  Years  ago  the  family  was  consid- 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Tender-jelled  Pineapple  Jam 
is  a  quick,  easy  trick 

3>\  —with  CERTO 


ST tVOtit-  very  simple!  Pare 
2h3Sn^iny  ripe  pineapples. 
(Certo  helps  even  pineapple 
jell!)  Chop  fine,  or  grind,  using 
finest  knife  of  food  chopper. 


TtP  R)UR-  nappy  ending!  Stir 
ncTskim  by  turns  for  5  minutes 
3  cool  slightly,  so  fruit  won  t 
[oat.  Then  ladle  quickly  into 
-lasses  and  paraffin  hot  jam  at 
Look-11  beautiful  glasses! 


once. 

A  rich  yield  from  only  two  pine¬ 
apples— thanks  to  the  short  boil, 
with  Certo! 
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Above  recipe  and  89  others  are  in  the 
booklet  under  the  label  of  each  bottle 
of  Certo.  Pick  your  favorite  fruits  for  a 
well-stocked  Jam-and-Jelly  Cupboard. 
Exact  Certo  recipes  for  each  kind  of 
fruit  help  even  beginners  to  easy 
Success. 
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President  Henry  Rathbun.  He  report¬ 
ed  the  biggest  increase  in  membership 
in  12  years,  with  3,108  new  member¬ 
ship  contracts.  Said  he,  “The  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  had  a  prominent  part  in 
all  efforts  during  the  year  to  maintain 
and  increase  milk  prices.  Right  now 
the  League  is  urging  a  second  increase 
in  the  Class  I  price  on  August  1  rather 
than  on  October  1  as  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  proposed. 

“We  need  more  thought  in  planning 
at  the  community  level,”  said  Mr. 
Rathbun.  “It  is  true  that  farming  is 
more  prosperous  than  it  was  in  the 
depression  years,  but  when  we  com¬ 
pare  returns  from  farming  with  re¬ 
turns  to  other  groups  we  find  a  dif¬ 
ferent  story.  It  is  important  that  re¬ 
turns  to  farmers  be  on  a  level  where 
a  young  man  can  buy  a  farm  and  pay 
for  it  and  at  the  same  time  provide  his 
family  with  the  same  comforts  and  his 
children  with  the  same  educational  op¬ 
portunities  that  other  groups  enjoy.” 

The  Resolutions  Committee  chair- 
manned  by  George  Barden  of  Mans¬ 
field,  Pa.,  presented  12  resolutions,  all 
of  which  were  approved  by  the  dele¬ 
gates.  Among  the  resolutions  were  rec¬ 
ommendations: 

Changing  the  date  of  the  annual 
meeting  to  the  second  Thursday  in  Oc- 


tober. 

Commending  the  directors  for  their 
efforts  to  establish  a  Five-State  Pact. 

Favoring  the  retention  of  State  and 
Federal  laws  on  oleo. 

Urging  the  directors  to  continue  ef¬ 
forts  to  obtain  prices  to  compensate 
for  added  costs. 

Supporting  the  principle  of  the 
school  lunch  program  but  recommend¬ 
ing  a  limit  to  federal  appropriations 
for  the  program. 

Approving  the  advertising  program 
of  the  American  Dairy  Association. 

In  view  of  excellent  weather  follow¬ 
ing  a  spring  unusually  unfavorable  for 
getting  farm  work  done,  the  attend¬ 
ance — practically  filling  Lincoln  audi¬ 
torium  of  the  high  schcool  at  Syracuse 
— was  a  real  tribute  to  the  esteem  in 
which  League  members  hold  their  or¬ 
ganization. 

Ladies’  Day  at  League  Meeting 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  DELEGATES,  THEIR  WIVES 
AND  YOUNG  COOPERATORS  ATTEND  ANNUAL  - 


MEETING 


{{'"p  HE  Dairymen’s  League  is  the 
1  greatest  organization  in  the 
world,  and  with  the  women  and  children 
working  we  cannot  fail,”  declared 
League  vice-president  Paul  Talbot  in  a 
welcoming  speech  to  the  1,000  farm 
women  and  their  friends,  families,  and 
guests  who  thronged  the  Central  High 
Auditorium  in  Syracuse  on  Wednesday, 
June  18,  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Home  Department. 

The  program  was  a  full  and  varied 
one,  chairmanned  by  Miss  Genevieve 
Judy,  supervisor  of  the  Home  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  many  times  during  the  day 
there  was  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
the  Dairymen’s  League  is  a  family  en¬ 
terprise,  with  the  farm  family  as  a 
unit  and  each  member  of  the  family- 
pa,  ma,  and  the  kids — having  a  vital 
part  in  it. 

Miss  Judy,  who  spoke  on  the  topic, 
“Women’s  Work  Has  Just  Begun”,  de¬ 
clared  that  “women  must  show  the  way 
if  democratic  practices  and  procedures 
are  to  become  worldwide.  You  women 
here  today  now  face  the  actual  respon¬ 
sibility  of  taking  leadership  in  world 
reconstruction.  Democracy  begins 
within  the  individual,  the  family,  and 
the  home  before  it  can  be  ready  to 
serve  in  the  community,  the  nation  or 
the  world.”  And  she  added  that  “chil¬ 
dren  raised  in  good  rural  homes  do  not 
get  the  notion  that  the  world  owes 
them  a  living.” 

“Sales  Not  Surplus” 

Harold  M.  Stanley,  president  of  the 
American  Dairy  Association  of  New 
York,  and  Carl  Camenga,  ADA  north¬ 
eastern  representative,  told  of  the 


work  of  the  ADA  and  said  that  it  is 
one  of  the  new  tools  which  dairymen 
must  learn  to  use.  “The  dairyman  must 
reach  for  his  market,”  declared  Stan¬ 
ley,  “because  increased  production  calls 
for  greater  consumption.”  A  series  of 
slides  graphically  depicting  the  work 
of  ADA  and  some  of  its  recent  mouth¬ 
watering  dairy  foods  advertisements 
appearing  in  magazines  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Camenga,  who  stated  that  ADA’s 
slogan  is  “Sales,  Not  Surplus”  and  that 
it  is  planning  to  spend  $5,000,000  in  the 
next  three  years  advertising  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Speakers  at  the  afternoon  session  in- 
( Continued  on  Page  12) 


AFTER  a  forenoon  spent  in  hearing 
reports  and  handling  routine  mat¬ 
ters,  delegates  and  guests  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
listened  in  the  afternoon  to  talks  by 
two  guest  speakers,  Congressman  Clif¬ 
ford  Hope,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  Wheeler 
McMillen,  Editor  of  the  Farm  Journal. 

Mr.  McMillen  emphasized  the  fact 
that  it  is  up  to  farmers  to  keep  con¬ 
sumers  informed  about  farm  condi¬ 
tions.  Said  he,  “Good  public  relations 
are  something  that  connot  be  secured 
when  you  need  them;  they  must  be 
built  in  advance  before  they  are  need¬ 
ed. 

“Most  people  are  fair-minded  when 
they  have  the  facts,”  declared  editor 
McMillen.  “Therefore,  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  farmers,  in  keeping  .con¬ 
sumers  informed,  stick  to  the  facts— 
something  which  some  other  groups 
have  failed  to  do.  Instead  of  each 
group  striving  to  get  a  bigger  piece 
of  pie  as  its  share  of  national  produc¬ 
tion,  it  is  essential  that  all  groups,  in¬ 
cluding  farmers,  concentrate  their  ef¬ 
forts  on  making  a  bigger  pie  so  that 
everyone  can  have  a  bigger  piece.  Am¬ 
erica  was  not  built  by  time  off;  it  was 
built  by  work.” 

While  not  mentioning  the  Northeast 
Farm  Foundation,  Mr.  McMillen  did 
emphasize  the  need  for  the  kind  of  a 
job  which  the  Foundation  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do. 

Congressman  Hope  flew  to  Syracuse 
from  Washington,  leaving  there  about 
noon  with  the  intention  of  being  back 
in  Washington  by  6  o’clock. 

He  outlined  the  work  which  his  com¬ 
mittee  is  doing  in  attempting  to  build 


a  sound  long-time  farm  program.  Al¬ 
ready  hearings  have  been  held  at  which 
leaders  of  farm  organizations,  food 
processors  and  editors  have  stated 
their  views.  These  hearings  will  be 
continued  with  the  hope  that  from 
them  will  come  information  which  will 
result  in  building  a  farm  program  be¬ 
fore  emergency  conditions  demand 
emergency  action. 


Henry  H.  Rathbun,  President  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League  Cooperative  Association, 
congratulating  Robert  Ingraham  of  Corfu, 
New  York,  on  winning  the  Dairymen's 
League  Cooperative  Association  grand 
prize  for  the  best  essay  on  “Milk,  Our  No. 
1  Crop."  The  prize  was  $250  in  cash  or  a 
one-year  scholarship  in  a  Land  Grant 
college. 

According  to  Congressman  Hope,  the 
fundamentals  which  must  be  met  by 
any  such  program  are: 

1.  The  soil  (our  greatest  national  re¬ 
source)  must  be  conserved  and  rebuilt. 

2.  Farmers  must  receive  an  income 
comparable  to  that  received  by  other 
groups. 

3.  A  program  must  be  built  on  a 
philosophy  of  abundance.  In  speaking 
on  this  point  Congressman  Hope  paid 
a  real  tribute  to  Ed  Babcock  for  the 
“Ever-Normal  Refrigerator”  idea  and 
for  the  work  which  Ed  has  done  in 
promoting  a  better  diet  and  avoiding 
surpluses  through  the  encouragement 
of  animal  agriculture. 

Congressman  Hope  emphasized  the 
importance  of  cooperatives,  pointing  out 
that  cooperative  action  is  the  only  way 
in  which  a  farmer  can  influence  the 
price  of  the  goods  that  he  sells.  He 
spoke  also  of  the  importance  of  re¬ 
search  in  developing  new  facts  both  on 
production  and  marketing. 

One  of  the  high  spots  of  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  program  was  the  annual  report  of 


GUEST  SPEAKER 


CONGRESSMAN  CLIFFORD  HOPE 


GUEST  SPEAKER 


WHEELER  McMILLEN 


AT  LEFT  is  a  picture  of  the  winners 
of  the  grand  prizes  in  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League  Cooperative  Associ¬ 
ation  1947  Essay  Contest,  with  their 
parents. 

T^e  subject  was  "Milk,  Our  No.  1 
Crop."  More  than  1,300  contestants 
took  part  in  local  and  district  con¬ 
tests,  and  these  four  won  through 
to  the  final  contest.  Seated  from  left 
to  right  are: 

Winner  of  third  prize  of  $50, 
Kirkwood  Personius  of  Erin,  N.  Y.; 
Robert  Ingraham  of  Corfu,  N.  Y., 
winner  of  the  first  prize  of  $250  in 
cash  or  a  scholarship  in  a  state  col¬ 
lege  of  agriculture;  Miss  Norma 
Matoushek  of  Pleasant  Mount,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  winner  of  second  prize  of 
$100;  and  Miss  Agnes  Sinninger  of 
Otego,  N.  Y.,  who  won  the  $25 
fourth  prize.  The  judges  were:  Miss 
Margaret  Gelbach  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Women's  Editor  of  the  Country 
Gentleman;  E.  S.  Foster  of  Ithaca, 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Conference  Board  of  Farm  Organ¬ 
izations;  and  Editor  E.  R.  Eastman. 

The  League  is  to  be  commended 
in  the  highest  possible  terms  for 
the  interest  in  agriculture  and  the 
inspiration  which  comes  from  a  con¬ 
test  participated  in  by  1,300  farm 
boys  and  girls. 


A  Cub  in  Size . . . 
but  a  BEAR  for  work  ! 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  PRESENTS 


•  For  all  operations  on  farms  of  40  crop  acres 
or  less— and  truck  gardens. 

•  For  special  operations  on  truck  farms. 

•  For  large  farms  that  need  an  extra  tractor. 

That’s  the  Farmall  Cub,  the  first  tractor  in  history  that’s 
built  right  and  priced  right  for  a  great  new  field  of  trac¬ 
tor  owners. 

The  Cub  is  the  newest  member  of  the  famous  farmall 
family.  It  brings  the  advantages  of  the  farmall*  sys¬ 
tem  OF  FARMING  to  the  small,  family  farm. 

It’s  a  Cub  in  size,  but  "a  bear  for  work.”  You  get  big- 
Farmall  quality  and  design,  plus  scaled-down,  small- 
tractor  economy  . .  .  and  there  is  a  full  line  of  matched. 


quick-change,  easy-to-control  implements. 

The  smooth-running  4-cylinder  engine  develops  ap¬ 
proximately  9]/4  h.p.  on  the  belt.  It  uses  considerably 
less  than  a  gallon  of  gasoline  an  hour.  There’s  a  com¬ 
fortable,  roomy  seat .  .  .  ample  crop  clearance  under  the 
chassis  .  .  ;  and  "Culti -Vision”  to  give  a  clear,  unob¬ 
structed  view  of  your  work. 

Fit  the  Cub  into  your  farming  operations.  See  it  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  one  to  your  International  Harvester 
dealer.  Get  on  the  seat  and  drive  it.  You’ll  find  it  handles 
as  easily  as  your  car. 

International  Harvester  Company 

ISO  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


factory 


(Equipped  as  illustrated,  slightly  higher) 

Attachments  and  implements  extra 


* Registered  trade-mark. 

ONLY  International  Harvester 
builds  FARMALL  Tractors. 


Observe  National  Farm  Safety  V/eek  July  20-26. 
Make  every  week  Safety  Week  on  the  farm. 


Hear  James  Melton  on  "Harvest  of  Stars" 
Every  Sunday.  NBC  Network. 
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Clip  this  Coupon  and  Mail  TODAY 

National  Grange  Mutual 
Liability  Co. 

Dept.  A12,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 
Gentlemen: 

(  )  Please  send  me  the  Cornell  Bulletin  on 

“Farm  Liability” 

(  )  Tell  me  how  I  may  save  REAL  MONEY 

under  the  Grange  Insurance  Program.  I 
am  particularly  interested  in: 

(  )  Farm  Liability  Insurance 

■  (  )  Automobile  Insurance 

Name . 

Address . . . 


F.  E.  Cooley 
Norwich,  N.Y. 


“T  think  National  Grange  is  the  na- 
JL  tural  insurance  for  farmers,”  says 
Mr.  Cooley,  dairyman  who  farms  390 
acres.  ‘‘The  company  knows  farmers’ 
problems;  has  sound  management,  and 
gives  good  service.  National  Grange 
also  returns  dividend  savings,  and  that 
means  something.” 

NATIONAL  GRANGE 

MUTUAL  .  FIRE 

LIABILITY  ★  INSURANCE 

COMPANY  COMPANY 

State  Office:  State  Tower  Bldg. 
Syracuse,  New  York 
Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire 


or  Snow  Storms 
you  can  always  find  jobs  for 


ESTABLISHED  1838 

PORTABLE  POWER  TOOLS 

It  costs  less  to  own  a  busy  machine  .  .  .  and 
CUNNINGHAM  tools  are  built  to  keep 
busy.  They  are  rugged,  too,  for  heavy 
schedules  in  custom  work.  They  can  earn 
for  you  and  work  for  you. 

MOWER 

3-foot  variable  speed  sickle  bar 
type  . .  .  ideal  for  weed  control, 
yard  trimming,  fence  rows, 
many  other  jobs.  A  boy  can 
mow  up  to  2000  rods  a  day. 

GARDEN  TRACTORS 

Two  models,  with  plow,  culti¬ 
vator,  disc,  seeder  and  snow 
plow  attachments.  High  clear¬ 
ance,  clear  vision,  easy  hand¬ 
ling. 

SNOW  PLOW  (Attachment) 

Mounts  on  garden  tractors; 
plows  30-inch  strip  when 
angled;  suitable  for  light  ~ 
grading,  bull-dozing;  keeps 
tractor  busy  year  around. 


•  GARDEN  TILLER 

Power  steering  to  each 
wheel  provides  easier  oper¬ 
ation  .  .  .  direct  motor-to- 
tine  drive  and  big  engine  as¬ 
sure  thorough  pulverizing. 

Write  for  FREE  folders  todoy.  Dept.  18. 

JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  ft  CO. 


Rochester  8,  New  York 


ay  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist 


LET’S  MAKE  IT  A 

(?<xve?i  'tyeasi 


Hi#  GEORGE  SERVISS 


WE  READ  a  lot  these  days  about 
soil  conservation  and  soil  erosion. 
Many  think  only  in  terms  of  the  more 
spectacular  practices  such  as  diversion 
terraces,  strip  cropping  ,  etc.,  and  over¬ 
look  the  many  simple  but  effective 
things  that  farmers  can  do  without 
technical  assistance. 

The  use  of  cover  crops,  especially 
winter  cover  crops,  will  do  much  on 
many  farms  to  reduce  the  hazards  of 
erosion.  They  also  conserve  plant  foods 
that  might  otherwise  be  lost  by  leach¬ 
ing,  replenish  organic  matter,  and  are 
the  cheapest  means  of  supplying  large 
quantities  of  organic  nitrogen. 

The  use  of  cover  crops  in  intensively 
cultivated  areas  has  become  quite  com¬ 
mon,  although  not  by  any  means  uni¬ 
versal.  Many  of  the  less  intensive 
farms,  even  many  dairy  farms,  would 
benefit  by  greater  use  of  them. 

Whenever  a  cultivated  crop  is  to  be 
followed  the  next  year  by  another  cul¬ 
tivated  crop,  or  for  that  matter  by 
most  annual  cash  crops,  the  sowing 
of  a  winter  cover  crop  is  usually  ad¬ 
visable  if  the  harvest  is  early  enough 
to  permit  the  cover  crop  to  become  es¬ 
tablished  before  the  ground  freezes. 
Some  crops  come  off  too  late,  it  is  true, 
but  others  are  harvested  early  enough 
to  make  cover  cropping  very  worth 
while.  In  some  cases,  the  cover  crop 
may  be  seeded  between  the  rows  of  the 
cultivated  crop  at  the  last  cultivation. 

Ryegrass  Has  Advantages 

Ryegrass  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular  for  cover  crop  purposes.  It 
does  not  grow  as  tall  as  winter  rye, 
but  makes  more  of  a  true  sod.  What  it 
lacks  in  top  growth,  it  makes  up  in 
root  growth.  One  of  the  most  common 
ways  of  using  it  is  to  broadcast  it  be¬ 


tween  the  rows  of  corn  at  the  last 
cultivation.  Where  it  is  seeded  in  sweet 
corn  or  early  harvested  silage  corn, 
it  often  makes  sufficient  growth  for 
fall  grazing.  In  central  New  York,  Sep¬ 
tember  1  is  about  the  latest  date  that 
it  is  advisable  to  seed  it. 

Winter  rye  is  the  most  popular  win¬ 
ter  cover  crop  for  use  following  pota¬ 
toes  and  other  late  harvested  crops.  It 
is  the  most  winter-hardy  and  conse¬ 
quently  can  be  sown  later  than  any 
other.  Crimson  clover  is  used  to  some 
extent  in  southern  New  Jersey  and 
southern  Pennsylvania  for  winter  cov¬ 
er,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to 
be  used  farther  north.  Winter  wheat 
and  winter  barley  are  used  in  areas 
where  they  are  adapted  if  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  they  will  be 
turned  under  for  green  manure  or  har¬ 
vested  for  grain. 

Winter  cover  crops  used  to  be  seed¬ 
ed  just  to  conserve  unused  plant  food 
and  to  reduce  erosion.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions,  particularly  in  southern  New 
Jersey,  they  are  now  used  as  a  means 
of  building  up  fertility  for  the  crop  to 
be  planted  in  the  spring  as  well.  After 
they  are  established,  about  half  of  the 
fertilizer  for  the  spring  crop  is  applied 
to  them.  So  far,  on  land  that  is  inten¬ 
sively  cropped  and  heavily  fertilized 
this  practice  is  working  out  very  well. 
Once  they  are  established,  there  seems 
to  be  very  little  loss  of  fertilizer,  even 
nitrogen,  through  leaching.  In  fact,  in¬ 
organic  nitrogen  applied  to  the  cover 
crop  is  taken  up  by  it  and  transferred 
into  organic  nitrogen. 

Cover  crops  are  not  the  complete 
solution  to  all  organic  matter  or  other 
soil  problems,  but  neither  is  any  oth¬ 
er  one  thing.  Their  use  where  they  fit 
is  just  one  more  link  in  the  chain  of 
good  soil  management. 


Why  is  frost  damage  in  apple  orchards 
so  spotty? 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  that 
affect  frost  damage.  A  vigorous  tree 
will  be  damaged  less  than  one  that  is 
weak.  Also,  the  location  of  the  tree 
is  important.  Trees  planted  at  an  ele¬ 
vation,  particularly  where  there  is  ■ 
good  air  drainage,  will  be  damaged  less 
than  trees  planted  in  a  frost  pocket. 
Damage  is  also  affected  by  the  stage 
of  blossoming  and  this  may  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  same  area,  depending 
on  slope  of  the  land,  elevation,  etc. 

*5* 

What  causes  some  of  my  asparagus  to 
curl  up  rather  than  to  produce  straight 
stalks? 

Your  asparagus  is  being  injured  by 
'asparagus  beetles  which  feed  on  the 
young  stalks.  You  can  prevent  some 
injury  by  harvesting  frequently.  Rote- 
none  dust  will  help  to  kill  them  during 
the  cutting  season,  and  later  in  the 
summer  after  you  stop  cutting  you  can 
dust  with  one  part  of  calcium  arsen¬ 
ate  and  five  parts  of  hydrated  lime. 

•<!  *  * 

When  a  premium  gasoline  is  regularly 
used  in  a  car,  is  it  necessary  to  change 
the  timing  of  the  spark? 

If  a  motor  is  timed  to  avoid  knock¬ 
ing  with  the  regular  gasoline,  you  will 
not  get  full  efficiency  from  premium 
gasoline  unless  the  spark  is  advanced 
,  slightly.  There  is  a  distinct  trend 
'toward  higher  octane  gasoline  and  en¬ 
gineers  are  talking  about  building  auto¬ 


mobiles  with  higher  compression  ratios. 
These  high  compression  engines  will 
not  operate  on  low  octane  gasoline 
without  knocking,  but  they  do  take  full 
advantage  of  the  higher  octane  gaso¬ 
line. 

*  *  * 

Should  new  red  raspberry  canes  be 
pruned  during  the  summer? 

No,  they  should  be  left  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring.  Cutting  off  the  tops 
during  the  growing  season  produces 
laterals  which  are  likely  to  be  weak 
and,  therefore,  to  suffer  winter  injury. 

%  % 

I  read  with  interest  the  recent  article  by 
E.  S.  Foster  in  which  he  mentioned  the 
minimum  salary  for  teachers  in  New  York 
State.  Does  this  mean  that  the  minimum 
salary  in  a  rural  school  is  $2,000,  or  is  it 
$1,800  in  case  the  teacher  does  not  have 
a  Master's  degree? 

The  $2,000  minimum  applies  to 
teachers  in  rural  districts.  In  other 
words,  this  is  the  least  that  any  teach¬ 
er  can  be  paid.  In  schools  having  eight 
or  fewer  teachers,  the  mandatory  in¬ 
crements  of  $150  per  year  for  five 
years  do  not  apply.  The  $200  less  for 
teachers  without  master’s  degrees  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  maximum — not  the  mini¬ 
mum.—  E.  S.  Foster. 

$  # 

Will  a  smaller-than-average  calf  at 
birth  do  as  well  as  a  heavy  one? 

Many  experiments  have  shown  that 
the  biggest  calves  are  likely  to  do  the 
best,  either  for  veal  or  to  raise. 


Only  the  Price  Is  Small 


The  “Ottawa  Farm  Boy”  Hy¬ 
draulic  Loader  does  the  work  of 
ten  men.  It  actually  outperforms 
many  loaders  priced  at  $100.00 
higher.  Angle  engineered  —  the 
basic  feature  of  all  Ottawa 
Loaders — The  Farm  Boy  fills  the 
need  for  a  tough  “guaranteed” 
loader  with  all  attachments 
available.  A  loader  every  farmer 
can  afford  and  depend  on  to  give 
years  of  trouble  free  operation. 


The  “Ottawa  Farm  Boy”  carries 
the  Ottawa  money-back  guaran¬ 
tee,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
its  performance. 

Ottawa  Loaders  are  interchange¬ 
able  on  over  30  models  of  popular 
make  tractors. 


Sold  only  thru  dealers.  See  your 
dealer  today  or  write  for  free 
illustrated  folder  and  price  list. 

Dept.  AA-7 


(YffaiMl  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

OTTAWA.  KANSAS 


YOUR  HOME 
IN  NIAGARA  FALLS 

Within  two  blocks  of  all 
transportation,  a  block 
from  scenic  Niagara.  All 
outside  rooms.  Home  of 
the  Indian  Room  Cocktail 
Lounge. 


Write  for 
Folder  and 
Bates. 

HOTEL 
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Langford  H.  Vanderslice.  Mgr. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Calvin  Wyckoff,  Rl,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Farmers  Wholesale  Nursery 

a  dependable  source  for  good 
true-to-name  fruit  trees.  Write 
for  price. 

P.  O.  Box  65 

Smithville,  Tennessee. 


RAISE  CHIN-CHINS 


No  experience  needed.  Just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  daily  and  a  few  feet  Of  backyard, 
garage  or  barn  space.  Several  females 
and  a  male  starts  a  large,  profitable 
herd. WE  FURNISH  FREE  INSTRUCTIONS. 
TREMENDOUS  DEMAND  for  breeding 
and  laboratory  stock,  meat.  and.  world’s  most  beautiful 
rabhit  fiir  Brokers,  cut  oft  from  imported  rabbit  pelts  bv 
world  famine.NEED  CHIN-CHIN  FURS  NOW.  and  for  year-, 
to  come!  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  today. 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM »r. 24- A  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 
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Beltsville  Ooss-Breds 
Still  Producing  Heavily 


IN  THE  JUNE  15,  1946,  issue  Editor 
Ed  reported  some  of  the  things  he 
saw  when  he  went  with  a  group  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  editors  to  the  Beltsville  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  experiments — -one  that  has 
been  going  on  at  Beltsville  since  1939- 
concerns  the  cross-breeding  of  Jerseys. 
Holsteins,  Guernseys  and  Red  Danes. 

Mr.  Eastman  reported  the  excellent 
production  results  that  were  secured 
when  outstanding  purebreds  of  differ¬ 
ent  breeds  were  crossed.  However,  Ed 
pointed  out  that  while  the  results  to 
date  were  good,  there  was  still  some 
question  as  to  the  quality  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  generation  offspring  crossbreds. 
Later  results  have  given  a  better  ans¬ 
wer  to  that  question. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  attended  this 
year’s  annual  meeting  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Editors’  Association  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  New  York.  While  we  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  going  to  Belts¬ 
ville,  we  did  hear  further  reports  from 
the  Beltsville  experiments.  To  me  the 
most  interesting  figures  concerned  the 
offspring  of  cross-bred  heifers  which 
had  been  bred  to  purebred  sires  of  a 
third  breed.  Here  are  some  of  the  fig¬ 
ures: 

In  the  case  of  the  two-breed  crosses, 
42  daughters  averaged  to  produce  2,334 
more  pounds  of  milk  and  128  more 
pounds  of  fat  than  their  dams.  The 
dams  were  good,  with  an  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  10,336  pounds  of  milk.  33 
of  the  42  daughters  were  better  than 
their  dams. 

Now  for  some  production  figures  on 
the  three  breed  crosses.  14  daughters, 
resulting  from  the  breeding  of  cross¬ 
bred  dams  to  a  purebred  bull  of  an¬ 
other  breed,  produced  1,502  more 
pounds  of  milk  and  46  more  pounds  of 


fat  than  their  dams,  and  11  of  the  14 
were-  better  than  their  dams.  In  this 
case  the  dams  averaged  to  produce 
12,874  pounds  of  milk  and  the  daugh¬ 
ters  14,376.  One  of  these  animals, 
termed  three-breed  crosses,  produced 
16,872  pounds  of  milk  and  661  pounds 
of  fat.  In  this  case  the  sire  was  a  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  and  the  dam  was  a  cross 
between  a  Red  Dane  and  a  Jersey. 

Here  Is  A  Summary 
In  Tabular  Form: 


2-Breed  Crosses 

Milk 

% 

Fat 

42  daughters 

12970 

4.58 

588 

42  dams 

10636 

4.60 

460 

Increase  or  decrease 

+  2334 

—.02 

+  128 

Number  better  than  dams 

33 

21 

38 

3-Breed  Crosses 

Milk 

% 

Fat 

14  daughters 

14376 

4.52 

644 

14  dams 

(2874 

4.67 

598 

increase  or  decrease 

+  1502 

—.15 

+  46 

Number  better  than  dams 

II 

4 

12 

To  appreciate  these  results  and  to 
understand  them,  it  is  important  to 
keep  one  fact  in  mind;  namely,  that 
this  experiment  in  no  way  indicates 
that  good  results  can  be  expected  from 
cross-breeding  scrubs.  In  all  cases,  the 
animals  used  were  purebreds  with  rec¬ 
ords  considerably  above  the  average 
for  the  breed. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  have 
been  so  uniformly  good  that  the  wise 
dairyman  will  study  them  to  see  how 
the  facts  can  be  used  to  his  advantage. 
For  one  thing,  the  owner  of  a  small 
herd  of  good  cows  who  belongs  to  an 
artificial  breeding  association  may  be 
less  particular  about  the  breed  of  the 
bull  used  as  long  as  the  bull  is  an  out¬ 
standing  individual.  Purebred  owners 
may  wonder  what  effect  this  will  have 
on  the  various  breeds,  but  at  least  at 
present  it  is  assumed  that  it  is  impos- 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 


Gutters  cleaned  by  Crown  Barn  Cleaner  as  cows  are  prepared  for  milking. 


cie** 


Clean  your  barn  automatically  and  easily  with  the  Crown 
Push-Button  Barn  Cleaner. 

CROWN’S  exclusive  design  makes  certain  that  all  ma¬ 
nure  and  valuable,  nutritive  liquids — important  to  yout 
field  —  are  delivered  to  your  spreader. 

You  can  depend  on  your  CROWN  Electric 
Push-Button  Barn  Cleaner  to  meet  all  sani¬ 
tation  requirements.  The  heavy  duty  1 6,000 
lb.  capacity  chain  is  just  one  of  many  con¬ 
struction  features  that  guarantee  years  of 
trouble-free  service.  See  your  dealer  or 
write  today! 


Trad*  Mark 


CROWN  BARN  CLEANER  DIVISION  Dept.  9 
Marathon  Foundry  &  Machine  Company 
Wausau,  Wisconsin 
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MAKING  use  of  twenty  years  of 
DHIA  record-keeping  on  his  home 
farm,  Bruce  Ketch,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Burton  Ketch  of  Bath,  Steuben 
County,  recently  demonstrated  the  im¬ 
portant  part  that  cow  families  have 
played  in  the  raising  of  the  Ketch  herd 
from  an  average  of  about  300  lbs.  of 
butterfat  to  over  400  lbs.  butterfat  per 
cow  per  year. 

In  his  4-H  demonstration  which 
placed  first  in  the  zone  meeting  at  Al¬ 
fred,  young  Ketch,  who  has  been  a  4-H 
Club  member  for  seven  years,  traced 
the  offspring  of  two  purebred  founda¬ 
tion  cows.  Under  the  same  feeding  and 
management  program  and  from  the 
same  sires,  eight  of  the  offsprings  from 


the  better  cow  family  produced  an 
average  of  over  13,000  lbs.  of  milk  and 
450  lbs.  of  butterfat  each,  while  the 
seven  offspi’ings  from  the  poorer  cow 
family  produced  only  10,500  lbs.  of 
milk  and  350  lbs.  of  butterfat  each. 

The  demonstration  illustrates  that 
one  of  the  main  uses  of  DHIA  rec¬ 
ords  should  be  to  discover  and  develop 
outstanding  cow  families  which  are 
bred  genetically  pure  for  high  produc¬ 
tion  and  longevity. 

Bruce,  who  is  a  member  of  thy  Mos¬ 
sy  Bank  4-H  Club  of  Bath  and  a  sen¬ 
ior  in  Haverling  High  School,  Bath, 
majoring  in  vocational  agriculture, 
plans  to  make  dairying  his  career  af¬ 
ter  attending  college. 
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Id  s  Finest  Silos"  ] 

KoroK,  a  Craine  development, has  produced  what 
dairymen  call  "the  world’s  finest  silos.”  KoroK 
silos  are  built  of  the  most  durable  materials  ever 
used  in  silo  construction — vitrified  tile  and  steel. 
No  mortar...  no  cement.  Acid-rust-rot-proof. 
Frost  resistant.  Built  for  permanent  service  ...  a 
minimum  of  repairs  —  something  to  think  about 
for  the  future. 

Write  us  noiv  for  complete  information  on  the 
soundest  silo  investment  — a  handsome  Craine 
KoroK. 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewaiL 


Secu/Uti/ 

CRAINE 

SILOS 


The  LEACH  Silo  Unloader 

is  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc.  Write 
us  for  information  on  this  time, 
labor,  and  moneysaver. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

717  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 


NEWEST  OTTAWA  LOG  SAW 


Self-Propelled 
Moves  Anywhere 
On  Own  Power 

World’s  fastest  Log  Saw. 

Powerful  6  H-P  air-cooled  motor.  Attachments 
for  sawing  down  trees,  buzzing  limbs,  post  hole  dig¬ 
ging  and  pulley  for  belt  jobs.  Big  demand  for  wood, 
pulp,  posts.  Make  big  money  sawing  wood  this  easy  way. 
Low  factory-to-user  prices.  Nothing  like  it.  FREE  details. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  7.731  Pine  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


CANVAS  COVERS 

ATWOOD'S 


For  samples  and  price  lists 
At  bargain  prices.  Writ* 

92  Washington  St. 
Binphamton,  N.  Y 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  is  time  well  spent — for  there 
is  no  better  way  to  keep  well  inform¬ 
ed  on  new  things  on  the  market, 
what  to  buy  at  what  price  and  where 
to  go  to  get  what  you  want.  When 
you  answer  an  “ail”  be  sure  to  men¬ 
tion  _ 

American 

Agriculturist 


Ralph  M.  McDanolds,  RD,  Augusta,  N .  J. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Catalog. 

KtlSCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL  Mason  City.  Iowa 


Truck  bodies  built  to  order,  any  brns  fm 
any  make  ©f  truck 

l.  5.  PARKER  Marat  Kan.  Ne  w  Ysrk 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  >/2  inoh  single  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  orders  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

July  19  Issue . . Closes  July  S 

August  2  Issue . . . Closes  July  19 

August  16  lssue__ .  Closes  Aug.  2 

September  6  Issue..  Closes  Aug.  23 


IlOLSTEIN 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 

Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 

BULLS  an(j  females,  all  ages,  many  by 
extra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders  of 
choice  Holstdins  for  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

CAn  cai  c,  10  large  Reg.  Holstein  heifers  due 
rwl'  April  and  May  with  first  calves. 

Young  Reg.  Holstein  bull.  His  II  nearest  dams  average 
674.54  Fat,  18336.72  Milk.  3  Reg.  calves.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  vaccinated. 

LONERGAN  BROS.,  Phone  20J,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY 


BULL  CALF  j,orn  Jan.  9,  1947.  His  dam — 
10,288  lb.  M  458.7  lb.  F  at  2  yrs.  2X— 
averaging  50  lb.  fat  for  3  months  at  3  yrs. 
age  2X.  Her  sister  produced  11335  lb  M 
497.6  lb.  F  at  2  yrs.  Her  dam's  record  11,860 
lb.  M  565  lb.  F  at  2  yrs.  3X.  His  sire — three 
nearest  dams  average  13,598  lb.  M  690  lb.  F. 
Sired  bv  My  Haven  King — 50  A.  R.  daughters. 
Herd  state  Bang's  approved  and  mastitis 
free.  Pedigree  sent  on  request. 

WYCHMERE  FARM,  Ontario,  New  York 

FOR  SALE— Bull  born  August  1946 

Sire  has  12  A.  R.  daughters  and  2  full  sisters 
with  732  fat  Jr.  2  and  702  fat  Jr.  4.  Dam 
made  9380  milk,  461  fat  Jr.  2  305C  2X.  She 
is  from  a  great  cow  familv  with  records  un 
to  21162  milk.  868  fat  and  is  sired  bv  Fore¬ 
most  Peacemaker  115  A.  R.  daughters  includ¬ 
ing  2  Class  Leaders.  Also  a  few  choice  heifer 
calves. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  JFARMS 


SMITHVILLE  FLATS, 


NEW  YORK. 


BROWN  SWISS 


Brown's  Swiss 

MAPLEHURST  DAIRY  FARM 

Owners  of  Royal's  Trusty  of  Lee's  Hill 
2  nearest  dams  average  951.1  lbs.  B.  F. 
Sire:  Jane's  Royal  of  Vernon 
Dam:  Melanie  of  Lee's  Hill 
We  have  a  few  bull  calves  available  now. 
Write  for  particulars. 

W.  F.  BROWN  &  SONS  HINSDALE,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

BROWN  SWISS  BULL 
LEE'S  HILL  KEEPER'S  COMRADE 
Write  to  HENRY  BECKER.  Roseland,  N.  J. 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

FOR  SALE:  High  class  grade  and  pure 
bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quantity  desired. 
Credit  given  to  responsible  parties. 

FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-3993 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

I.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 
Close  and  Fresh  Cows 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  5,  Phone  2015 

|  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  | 

A  Few  Well  Bred  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Cows  and  one  young  bull.  The  cows  are  bred  to 
Rufflands  Grenadier,  half  brother  to  the  Champion 
Heifer  at  1946  Dutchess  Co.  Sale. 

CLAYTON  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

I  HEREFORD^ 


POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS 
Registered  Hornless  Hereford  Bulls  of  service 
age.  Ship  any  state. 

GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Delanson,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Purebred  Herefords  —  both  polled  and 
horned.  Bulls  and  females.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  approved. 
Ship  anywhere.  GREYMOOR  FARM 

GEORGE  R.  COUGHLAN,  Owner 
ROBERT  J.  GENERAUX.  Mgr.  CANAAN.  N.  Y. 

Imilking  shortiiornsI 

Purebred  Milking  Shorthorn  Bulls 

The  kind  that  sire  profitable  steers  and  cows 
that  please  the  farmer. 

ROBERT  J.  BREW,  Bergen,  New  York. 
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SHEEP 
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SHEEP  FOR  SALE 

Feeder  Lambs  and  Western  Black  Face  yearl¬ 
ing  Ewes  ready  for  Fall  Breeding.  Also  other 
type  Ewes  with  Lambs  at  side,  etc.  Let  us 
know  your  needs  and  we  will  quote  you  a 
price  delivered  at  your  door. 

DIAMOND  "P"  SHEEP  FARM,  INC. 

BLAIRSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


HORSES 


REGISTERED  BELGIAN  MARES 

FOR  SALE — Team  of  fancy  well  matched  Sorrel  Mares, 
four  and  five  years  old.  Well  broken,  gentle,  reasonably 
priced,  including  harness. 

GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Delanson,  New  York. 

|  SWINE  \ 

PIGS  for  Sale — healthy,  rugged  stock,  carefully  select- 
ed.  Chester  &  Yorkshire  Cross,  or  Berkshire  &  Chester 
cross.  6  to  7  wks.  old— $11.50  ea. 

8  wks.  old — $12.00  ea. 

Chester  Whites.  7  to  8  wks.  $12.50  ea.  Will  ship 
C.  0.  D.  if  desired.  Prompt  delivery.  A.  M.  LUX 
FARM,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 
Pigs  8-12  weeks  old,  ready  to  ship.  Boars 
and  sows  unrelated. 

(Otsego  County) 

JOHN  G.  ENCK,  Box  E  Maryland,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  SERVICE  BOARS 
Spring  pigs  and  bred  gilts 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON, 

Scipio  Center,  New  York 


WALTER  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Chester  white  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  Cross  or 
Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  All  large  &  healthy 
pigs.  All  weaned  and  eating.  Will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  or¬ 
der,  if  you  want  pigs  vaccinated  that  will 
be  75c  extra. 

6-7  weeks  old  SI  0.00  ea. 

8-9  weeks  old  11.00  ea. 

No  charge  for  crating 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Selected  young  feeders  all  ready  for  the  feed  trough. 

5-6  wks.  old  —  $12.00  each 
7  wks.  old  —  12.50  each 

8-9  wks.  extras  13.00  each 
You  can  have  them  shipped  C.  O.  D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order. 

Pigs  will  be  well  crated  and  selected  to  please  you. 


PIGS  AND  SHOATS:  6F.e8ed  wne°ek  aJdailaPbi£ 

$10  to  $11  each.  Castrated,  serum  only  vaccinated, 
crated  F.O.B.  express  here.  Mostly  P.  China  and 
Berkshire  crosses.  Few  C.  White  and  Durocs.  Grain 

fed  pigs.  Customers  report  9  out  of  10  live  and  grow 
big.  Selected  breeders  $1  each  extra.  Shoats  30-50 

lbs.  $15  .to  $18  ea.  by  truck.  Send  check,  m.  o. 

or  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  Order  direct  2  wks.  ahead, 

stating  substitute  breed.  Conn,  requires  permit  from 
Hartford  with  order  plus  50c  extra  vacc.  fee.  Live 
off  the  farm.  L.ail  order  to 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW0LD,  DELA. 


YORKSHIRES 

Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons 

R.  F.  D.  4,  Watertown,  New  York. 


L 


POULTRY 


RICHQUAUTY 


LEGHORNS 
REDS 

OUR  36th  YEAR.  12,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  T. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding 
It  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  your 
assurance  of  poultry  success.  Pullorum 
passed. 

Send  for  prices 

C.  &  G.  FARMS 


Box  5, 


Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses,  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  thesebirds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  for  you. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A, 

Ithaca,  New  York 


This  year  the  trend  is  to 
LAYERS 

ORDER  TODAY 

A  post  card  brings  Free  folder.  "How  to 
Boost  Profits".  If  you  haven't  received 
yours,  better  hurry. 

Mosher  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 
R.  7,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 


BQICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
for  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved,  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
GERALD  BOICE,  Box  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 
folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorns,  Reds 
Barred  Cross. 

THEY  LIVE  -  THEY  LAY  -  THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  reauest. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

Box  C,  Gallupville.  N.  Y. 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns 

LARGE  BIRDS — LARGE  EGGS 

LARGE  PROFITS 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

B  O  D  1  N  E 

IS  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 

24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  New  York 

MARSHALL'S  RED-ROCKS 

are  still  available  during  March  and  April. 
Write  for  information. 

MARSHALL  BROS.,  R.  D.  5,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 

V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

DRYDEN  SPRINGS  FARM  LEGHORNS 
Sitarted  Pullets  Available  Now. 

WALTER  H.  SCHAIT,  Owner 

Dryden,  New  York 

WEIDNER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  strain  that  is  scientifically  bred  for  low 
mortality  and  high  egg  production. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER 

RTE  2,  West  Shokan,  N.  Y. 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM,  Box  W,  Wolcott,  N.  Y 

DUCKLINGS 

MALLARD  DUCKS 

6  to  8  weeks  —  $1.35 

RICHARD  D.  WIELAND 
YOUNGSTOWN,  NEW  YORK. 

DOGS 

CATTLE  BRED  Enqlish  Shepherds  and  Col¬ 
lie  Pups.  Natural  heelers  guaranteed.  Free 
training  instructions  wtih  orders.  Also  trained 
dogs. 

ROY  M.  BLEEKE,  R.  D.  5,  Decatur,  Ind. 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS — Beautiful,  intelligent, 

lovable.  Nice  with  children.  Ideal  farm  dogs,  watch 
dogs  or  companions.  America’s  best  bloodlines. 

Males— $25.00,  $35.00.  Females  $25.00.  Unpedigreed 
males  $15.  to  $25.,  females  $6.00  to  $15.00. 

PLUMMER  MCCULLOUGH,  Mere er.  Pa. 

A  K  C  ST.  BERNARDS  and  COCKER  SPANIELS. 
Crossbred  Collie-Shepherd.  Pets  &  cowdogs.  Wormed. 
Distemper  vaccinated.  Ship  anywhere.  Puppy  Plan 
without  cash.  Bernard  &  Spaniel  stud  service. 

MRS.  E.  GLADSTONE.  Tel.  36,  Andes,  N.  Y 

SHEPHERD  Cattle  pups.  Collie  Shea  Cross. 
Other  breeds.  Females — $8.00  up.  Males  — 
$10.00  up. 

HIGHLAND  ACRES  KENNELS 
FABIUS,  R.  D.  1.  New  York. 


THOROUGHBRED  GERMAN  POLICE  PUPS 
Males  and  females.  Mostly  arev  and  black 
with  arey. 

THE  FOOTE  HILLS 

UNIONVILLE.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Port  Jervis  33-861 


GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  PoDS  andaroWn 

stock.  Intelligent.  Faithful.  Excellent  blood¬ 
lines.  Farm  raised.  AKC  eligible. 

LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD  . 

Locke.  New  York  Telephone  Moravia  46  F  12 


BEAUTIFUL  FARM  RAISED  COLLIES.  Pair  white 
pups,  4  mos..  readv  to  train.  Also  sable  and 
white  pups  and  black-tan  Shepherds  bred 
from  actual  working  strains  for  aenerations 
through  20  vears  breeding  for  performance. 
J?  F®  ALDRICH.  R.  D.  1.  WINDSOR.  VERMONT. 


SUPER  INTELLIGENT  COLLIE-SHEPHERDS 
Real  cow  dogs,  ideal  watch  dogs. 
VIRGIL  SMITH 

R.  D.,  Mount  Vision,  New  York. 

|  SEEPS  | 

FOR  SALE— CLINTON  SEED  OATS 

grown  from  Certified  seed,  direct  from  com¬ 
ine.  13%  moisture  or  less.  $1.60  bushel 
F.O.B.  La  Salle  County,  Illinois. 

Willis  Thorsen,  R.  2,  Ottawa,  Illinois 


RABBITS 


Guaranteed  Chin-Chin  Giant 
Chinchilla  Rabbits 

Greatest  amount  of  delicious  meat.  Largest, 
finest,  most  valuable  furs.  Tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  breeding  stock.  We  buy  youngsters. 
Contact  world's  largest  breeder. 

Willow  Brook  Farm,  R-24,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

|  FARMS  FOR  SALE  | 

FARM _  517  A,  175  fertile,  nearly  level  crop  land, 

250  well  watered  pasture..  Has  run  beef  cattle  &  hogs, 
or  barn  can  easily  be  fixed  for  dairy.  Cash  crops— 
cabbage,  potatoes,  peas.  Electricity,  telephone,  I  mi. 
to  village.  Immediate  possession.  $8500. 

CARL  SCHWARTING,  Tel.  2664,  Fabius.  N.  Y. 


Farm  for  Sale:  83  acres  and  woodland.  15 
vouna  cows  and  4  young  stock.  All  equipment. 
Cou"d  be  sold  bare.  MR.  &  MRS.  ANTHONY 
TOROS,  Marshville,  3  miles  south  of  Canaio- 
harie.  New  York. 


HAY 


HAY:  All  grades,  timothy  and  mixed 
grasses;  truckloads  or  carloads.  Also  peanut 
shells  or  straw  for  bedding. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION  HAY  CONSUMERS! 

Order  vour  field  baled  hav  early  and  save 
handling  expenses.  Inspection  allowed  upon 

delivery.  j  w  CHRISTMAN 

R.  D.  4,  Tel.  47-282,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

1  EMPLOYMENT  j 

■  iei  n  uinsiTcn  We  can  use  a  few  good  hand 
HELP  WAINTtU-  milkers,  single  or  married. 
Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men. 

APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Herd  of 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. _ __ 

YOUNG  MOTHER  with  8  vr.  old  child  wants 
housework  or  work  in  the  fields,  preferablv 
in  fields,  for  room  &  board  plus  small  salarv. 
in  a  farm  home.  Willing  worker.  Must  be 

permanent.  Write; — ?ox.  x  ..  v  . 

c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca.  New  York. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

FOR  SALE 

BALED  SHAVINGS  and  SAWDUST 

Peanut  Hulls  —  Peat  Moss  Ideal  bedding 
and  litter  for  cattle  and  poultry. 
CARLOAD  LOTS  ONLY 
also  All  Kinds  of  Lumber 

E.  B.  REIN  LUMBER  CO.  (AA) 

3.34  East  149th  Street,  New  York  City  55,  N.  Y. 

FROZEN:  Pitted  Sour  Chi  rrles,  25  lbs.  fruit,  5  lbs. 
sugar  $8.30;  Strawberries.  Whole,  24  lbs.  fruit,  6  lbs. 
sugar  $U-00:  Columbian  Raspberries,  24  lbs.  fruit, 
6  lbs.  sugar  $12.00;  Black  Raspberries,  25  lbs.  fruit, 
5  lbs.  sugar  $12.00;  Sliced  Pie  Apples,  23  lbs.  fruit, 

2  lbs.  sugar  $5.50;  Blueberries,  30  lbs.,  syrup  pack 
$10.40;  Peach  Halves,  30  lbs.,  syrup  pack  $6.50. 
For  home  canning,  pies,  sauce,  preserves,  jelly,  baking. 
All  charges  prepaid.  Send  money  order. 

THELM-OTT  FARMS,  Box  AA,  Webster.  N.  Y. 


LEAGUE  MEETING 

( Continued  from  Page  8) 
eluded  League  President  Henry  H. 
Rathbun;  Dr.  Raymond  Miller,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Institute  of  Co¬ 
operation,  and  Miss  Lisa  Sergio,  radio 
commentator  who  spoke  on  "The 
World  Today”  and  warned  that  “we 
must  learn  how  to  create  peace  while 
we  can.” 

Dr.  Miller  told  the  audience,  "I  know 
of  no  cooperative  that  is  succeeding 
in  doing  what  you  are  doing”,  and  he 
compared  the  Dairymen’s  League  with 
its  three  branches — Home  Department, 
Young  Cooperators,  and  the  League 
proper — to  a  three-legged  stool  pro¬ 
viding  a  firm  base  for  the  cooperative. 

Alva  Warner,  of  Durhamville,  N.  Y„ 
chairman  of  the  Young  Cooperator 
Executive  Committee,  brought  greet¬ 
ings  from  his  organization  and  said 
that  its  members  are  “helping  to  build 
our  country.”  Pointing  to  the  League 
emblem — the  family  circle — which  hung 
above  the  stage,  he  said  “The  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  is  interested  in  making 
dairy  farming  a  family  enterprise,  and 
that  is  the  reason  for  its  strength. 
Through  our  organization,  the  Young 
Cboperators  are  learning  to  conduct 
business  meetings  democratically.  We 
are  becoming  better  young  people  and 
more  intelligent  farmers.” 


American  Agriculturist,  July  5,  1947 
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By  J.  F.  “DOC”  ROBERTS 

EN  YEARS  AGO  this  month  this 
column  was  born.  It  has  been  ten 
enjoyable  years  of  writing  to  friends, 
always  with  the  hope  of  helping  some 
and  perhaps  interesting  others;  always 
left  free  by  American  Agriculturist  to 
say  what  I  wanted  to;  and  not  always 
right — just  human;  that  is. 

Ten  rapidly  changing  years  with 
ideas,  thoughts,  trials,  errors,  wars, 
production,  prices,  social  reforms,  gov¬ 
ernment  changes,  and  even  farm  and 
livestock  changes. 

1.  Ideas.  We  have  gone  from  an  idea 
of  the  simple  life  in  the  country  to  one 
of  world  magnitude,  bringing  confusion 
into  the  way  we  approach  life  every 
morning. 

2.  Thoughts.  From  thoughts  of  se¬ 
curity  for  our  old  age,  or  at  least  what 
we  used  to  think  of  as  security,  we 
have  changed  to  bewildered  guesses, 
replacing  confidence  in  the  future  with 
uncertainty.  Whether  this  is  well 
founded  or  not,  who  knows? 

3.  Trials.  War  trials,  governmental 
trials,  even  family  and  farm  trials, 
have  all  been  the  rule  and  not  the  ex¬ 
ception. 

4.  Errors.  Most  of  us  have  not  ac-. 
cepted  inevitable  change  in  our  whole 
life  structure  as  quickly  or  as  agree¬ 
ably  as  we  should  have  and  this  in 
most  cases  has  been  the  cause  of  our 
greatest  errors. 

5.  War.  A  struggle  for  all  of  us, 
leaving  its  indelible  mark,  not  so  eas¬ 
ily  erased  and  forgotten  as  one  thinks. 

6.  Production.  Stresses  and  strains 
of  high  production  are  still  with  us. 
While  they  came  mostly  in  the  last  ten 
years,  they  may  never  leave  us. 

7.  Prices.  Our  whole  idea  of  values 
has  had  to  change  in  everything  we 
buy  or  sell,  including  the  value  of  our 
time  and  the  time  of  others. 

8.  Social  Reforms.  Socialization  has 
been  the  byword  of  the  masses  and 
still  is  and  will  continue  to  be. 

9.  Government.  In  ten  years  “gov¬ 
ernment”  has  gone  from  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  servant  of  the  people  to  one 
of  benefactor  to  the  people;  disconcert¬ 
ing  to  most  minds  and  high  costing 
(taxes),  but  probably  right — at  least  a 
majority  seem  to  think  so.  A  big 
change. 

10.  Farms.  These  must  be  small  and 
efficient  or  am  I  again  ignoring  the 
inevitable  change  during  the  last  ten 
years  towards  farms  that  are  expens¬ 


ive,  high  powered,  high  producing  and 
high  geared  businesses?  Anyway,  the 
little  farmer  can  always  maintain  his 
business  in  a  prosperous  small  com¬ 
munity  by  farming  less  intensively  and 
drawing  at  least  a  part  of  his  income 
from  work  in  town.  This  may  prove  to 
be  the  hope  of  both  the  small  commun¬ 
ity  and  the  small  farmer. 

11.  Livestock.  Returns  have  increased 
our  farm  income  in  the  last  ten  years 
because  the  Northeast  is  so  close 
to  large  markets.  This  advantage 
has  been  -added  to  by  increased 
transportation  and  production  costs 
further  away  from  this  outlet;  by  pop¬ 
ulation  increases;  by  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  value  of  meat  and  milk 
diets;  by  better  seeds,  grasses  and 
pasture  maintenance;  by  lockers  and 
home  freezers;  by  livestock  markets 
available  nearer  home;  by  more  and 
more  land  becoming  less  adapted  to 
highly  intensive  agriculture;  by  large 
■  producers  and  feeders  getting  more 
and  more  replacements  outside  their 
own  farms  or  the  West;  also,  the  ani¬ 
mals  themselves  are  better  and  health¬ 
ier,  greater  producers,  receiving  better 
care.  These  have  all  been  definite  live¬ 
stock  trends  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Yes,  ten  high  pressure  but  highly 
interesting  years.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
next  ten  years  will  be  peaceful,  sound, 
secure,  offering  a  fair  return  for  a  fair 
effort,  with  less  stress  on  possessions 
and  commercialism  and  with  a  great 


FEED  MEASURES  AND 

WEIGHTS 

Weight  of  1  quart 

Approximate 

(Approximate  to  14 

Weight  of  1 

Feed 

Pound) 

Bushel 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Barley 

lVl 

48 

Beet  pulp  (dried) 

V2 

19 

Brewers'  grains 

(dried) 

V2 

19 

Buckwheat 

1  V2 

50 

Corn,  shelled 

13/4 

56 

Corn  meal 

l'/2 

50 

Corn-and-cob 

meal 

lV2 

45 

Cottonseed  meal 

F/2 

48 

Distillers'  grains 

(dried) 

y2 

19 

Gluten  feed 

1 ’/4 

42 

Linseed  meal  (old 

process) 

1 

29 

Linseed  meal  (new 

process) 

1 

35 

Meat  scrap 

l'/4 

42 

Molasses  feed 

3/4 

26 

Oats 

1 

32 

Oats,  ground 

3/4 

22 

Soybeans 

13/4 

62 

Tankage 

\V* 

40 

Wheat 

2 

60 

Wheat  bran 

Vi 

19 

Wheat  middlings 

standard 

3/4 

26 

Wheat  screenings 

1 

32 

THIS  PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  SOW  had  a  litter  of  twelve  on  August  1,  1946,  and  raised 
them  all.  The  litter  shown  in  the  picture  was  farrowed  March  25.  She  had  eleven  pigs 
and  one  was  killed.  At  the  right  of  the  picture  you  will  see  a  homemade  brooder 
with  two  150  watt  bulbs  which  prevent  chilling  of  the  pigs,  as  they  quickly  learn  to 
go  where  there's  heat.  The  sow  will  be  two  years  old  next  September  and  weighs 

580  pounds. — C.  L.  Barden ,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 


deal  more  on  spiritual  and  moral 
values,  on  character,  and  friendship. 
Then  they  can  be  the  realization  of  all 
our  hopes. 

P.  S.  Cows,  calves  and  bulls  for  meat 
are  now  at  an  all-time  high.  Don’t 
over-stay  your  market.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  not  enough  livestock 
being  marketed  in  this  country  to  keep 
all  the  packing  houses  open.  There  will 
be,  of  course,  more  livestock  available 
this  fall  and  winter  but  no  cheap 
meats,  no  low  costing  animals  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

-  a.a.  — 

I*EN  STABLING 

Pen  stabling  and  milking  parlor 
are  two  new  terms  to  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  section  within  recent 
years.  Much  has  been  written  about 
this  method  of  keeping  dairy  cows  by 
H.  E.  Baccock  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Governor  Dewey,  by  adopting 
this  method  of  stabling  his  cows,  has 
drawn  attention  to  it. 

In  Delaware  County  we  have  at 
least  one  farmer  who  has  adopted  this 
method.  On  the  farm  owned  by  Dr. 
Sweet  at  Unadilla,  on  which  Clarence 
Crouch,  former  D.  H.  I.  A.  Supervisor 
in  the  Meridale  Association  is  man¬ 
ager,  this  plan  has  been  adopted.  Dr. 
Sweet  built  an  additional  stable  last 
summer  in  which  he  is  keeping  his 
cows  this  winter.  He  gives  them  plenty 
of  bedding  and  allows  them  perfect 
freedom.  At  milking  time  he  brings 
them  into  the  stanchions  where  he  for¬ 
merly  kept  his  herd. 

Dr.  Sweet  recently  told  us  that  up 
to  the  present  time  he  has  experienced 
no  trouble  with  mastitis  this  winter. 
Clarence  Crouch  says  that  he  likes  this 
method  of  handling  cows  and  that  he 
saves  several  man  hours  of  labor  each 
day.  He  expects  to  clean  these  stables 
next  spring  by  the  use  of  a  power  fork 
on  a  tractor. — Delaware  County  Farm 
and  Home  Bureau  News,  March  1947. 

—  a.a.  — 

BELT  S  VIIXE 

( Continued  from  Page  11) 
sible  to  cross-breed  good  purebreds  un¬ 
less  you  have  good  purebreds  in  the 
first  place.  * 

Line  Brcetllug  Questioned 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  breeders 
are  beginning  to  have  serious  doubts 
about  the  results  secured  from  line¬ 
breeding,  which  might  be  defined 
roughly  as  the  breeding  of  related  ani¬ 
mals,  but  not  too  closely  related.  Some 
breeders  have  observed  that  certain 
linebred  individuals  in  the  herd  have 
produced  less  milk  than  their  dams, 


but  that  daughters  of  these  mediocre 
cows  from  outstanding  unrelated  sires 
have  been  excellent  producers.  These 
dairymen  have  discontinued  line  breed¬ 
ing  and  are  choosing  outstanding  herd 
sires  that  are  not  closely  related  to  the 
cows  in  the  herd. — H.  L.  C. 


TWO  EASTERN  NEW  YORK 

DISPERSALS 

FRIDAY  &  SATURDAY,  JULY  18-19 

FRIDAY,  JULY  18— CHRISTIAN  TISCHHAUSER 
Dispersal 

2  miles  east  of  CLAVERACK,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 
6  miles  northeast  of  HUDSON. 

50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  all  negative  for  New  England,  vac¬ 
cinated  for  past  4  years. 

CT A  records  with  1946  average — 483  lb.  fat,  13,944  lb. 
milk — Sensational. 

32  Cows,  some  fresh,  others  due  in  fall.  Several  heif¬ 
ers  due  in  fall. 

20  Bred  Heifers,  Open  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves. 
Daughters  of  popular  sires. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  19— S.  D.  REID  DISPERSAL 

5  miles  northeast  of  HUDSON  at  intersection 
of  9-H  and  66. 

36  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  32  Registered— 4  Grades. 
14  Cows  due  in  fall.  10  Fresh — 8  Bred  and 
Open  Heifers.  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested 
for  New  England,  5  years  calfhood  vaccinat¬ 
ing. 

165-acre  farm  sells  at  auction  together  with  complete, 
up-to-date  line  of  farm  machinery. 

Both  sales  held  in  big  tent,  lunch  served,  good  trucks 
available. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


BIG  SUMMERTIME  SALE 

THURSDAY,  JULY  10 

in  sale  pavilion 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 
100  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

All  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  some  calfhood  vac¬ 
cinated,  mastitis  tested  night  before  the  sale. 

75  FRESH  COWS — Springers,  and  cows  and  first  calf 
heifers  due  in  early  fall. 

10  READY  FOR  SERVICE  BULLS  including  sons  of 
popular,  high  record  sires  from  dams  with  large  pro¬ 
ductions. 

15  BRED  AND  OPEN  YEARLINGS  in  addition  to 
calves  of  both  sex  sell  following  their  dams. 

THIS  IS  THE  LONG  ESTABLISHED  monthly  Earl- 
vi He  Sale  with  the  enviable  reputation  of  selling  ani- 
mals  to  be  as  represented  under  the  strictest  code  of 
business  ethics.  Over  five  million  dollars  worth  of  Reg¬ 
istered  Holsteins  sold  in  this  one  market. 

Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.  M.,  dinner  at  noon.  Good 
trucks  available. 

YOU  ALWAYS  GET  MORE  DOLLAR  FOR  DOLLAR 
VALUE  IN  THESE  ORIGINAL  EARLVILLE  SALES. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


MORE  MILK  AT  LESS  COST 

Holsteins  hold  all  world  records  for  milk  production. 
Having  greater  feed  capacity,  they  can 
111 1  consume  large  amounts  of 

FREE  home-grown  roughage, 

■  assuring  their  owners 

ILLUSTRATED  greater  profits.  Also,  they 
HOLSTEIN  continue  to  produce  con- 
JUDGING  MAN-  sistently  at  12  and  15 
UAL.  WRITE  years  of  age  or  longer. 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box 


PALOMINOS,  PONIES 

PALOMINO  saddle  horses.  Ponies  all 
sires,  Pinto,  Hackney,  Welsh,  Shetland. 
How  old  are  children  you  want  pony 
for? 


HOWARD  CHANDLER.  Chariton.  Iowa. 


Artificial  Breeding 

Ayrshire  -  Guernsey  -  Holstein  -  Jersey 
OUTSTANDING  BULLS 

Now  Available  to  Practically  Every 
Dairyman  in  New  York  State. 

1.  Increased  Production:  Animals  resulting  from  our  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  average  over  11,000  lbs.  milk,  400  lbs.  fat  yearly. 

2.  Room  for  More  Cows:  1  or  2  more  cows  may  be  kept  in  the  space 
occupied  by  a  bull. 

3.  Low  Cost:  Membership  fee  $5.00.  Per  Cow  enrolled  $1.00.  Per 
cow  bred  $5.00.  (In  most  localities.) 

4.  High  Sales  Value:  Daughters  of  our  Herd  Sires  averaged  over 
$50.00  higher  than  the  average  of  the  sales  in  which  they  sold. 

OVER  70%  OF  COWS  ENROLLED  ARE  BRED  TO  PROVED  SIRES. 

Write  Direct  Today  for  Information  or  Contact  Your  County  Agent 


COOPERATIVE  INCORPORATED 
PHONE  2  57!  R.D.  2  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK' 


(374)  14 
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Ma  ke 

Great  Layers 


HIGHEST  LEGHORN  PEN 

IN  COUNTRY  THIS  TEAR 

Babcock’s  pen  of  S.C.  White  Leghorns  at  the 
Western  New  York  test  led  all  Leghorn  pens 
in  the  country  at  the  end  of  April  with  2380 
eggs,  2563.95  points.  We  also  led  all  White 
Leghorns  at  the  Pennsylvania  test  with  2225 
eggs,  2199.90  points. 

WORLD  RECORD  HOLDERS 

Consistently  fine  breeding  is  a  feature  of 
Babcock’s  chicks.  You  can  depend  upon  the 
farm  that  produced  the  all-time  world’s  re¬ 
cord  pen  of  all  breeds — 4057  eggs,  4336.25 
points — and  that  has  bred  other  winners  in 
the  past. 

CHAMPIONSHIP  BLOODLINES 

MADE  AVAILABLE  TO  TOU 

We  pass  these  bloodlines  on  to  you  in  every 
White  Leghorn  chick  you  purchase  from  us. 
Get  top  egg  profits  from  a  championship 
strain— order  today  while  our  chick  supply 
lasts!  Entire  breeding  program  described 
in  our  new  catalog — write  for  it! 

Also:  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Red- 
Rock  Cross  and  White  Cross. 


BABCOC 


Route  3-G,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


PUNNYBROOK 


^PROFIT-BRED 


CHICKS 


All  Breeders  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  Baby  Chicks — Started  Pullets — 
Sexed  Pullets.  Sunnybrook  Chicks  do 
live,  mature  fast  and  lay  heavy. 

New  Hampshires.  White  Leghorns. 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Crosses.  Write  for 
free  folder  and  new  low  prices. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A  Phone  504  Hudson,N.  Y. 


PROFIT 

BRED 

and 

PROFIT 

BOUND 


HALL  BROTHERS’ 

ckCcfo 

Described  in  detail  in  the 
most  elaborate,  colorful 
and  informative  poultry 
catalog  ever  published! 
No  matter  where 
you  buy  chicks, 
1  read  our  catalog 

,j  before  placing 

your  order.  Send 
for  your  copy 


SEND  FOR  \  HALL  BROTHERS 
""  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Wallingford,  Conn. 


Box  59 


WHITFftOCK 

>15. 


BABY 

*  CHICKS 


PER 

100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDER! 

All  eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breedei > 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglut  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs 
Send  for  EliEE  Circular. 

SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE,  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 
Dept.  B 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


^  dealing 

fontinn 


KERR’S 

>'  i)  Our  39  years  of  fair 


insure  satis¬ 
faction.  Hatches  every 
week.  Write  for  prices 

KERR  CHICKERIES 

Frenchlown,  N.  J. 


BABY  AND  STARTED  CHICKS 

Kuod  Tested.  All  Commercial  R.  I.  REDS.  N.  n 
REDS,  ROCK  CROSS,  WHITE  ROCKS. 

Tear  around  service.  Circulars  and  Prices. 

CENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  Martellus,  N.  » 


>A,u  l  fLJIY  Hens  Mated  with  males  from 

WH.  LC\7.  VrllVv  g,o.P.  Hens.  Non-Sexed  $11. 
100  Pits.  $22.-100:  Ckls.  $3.-100.  Free  Cat. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER'S  POULTRY  FARM 
Richfield,  Box  37.  Pennsylvania 


ION!  AT  A  LEG  HORNS,  Unsexod  $10.  &,  $11.  —  100: 
Pits.  $20.  &  $22.  —  100 ;  Ckls.  $2.  —  100.  Bred  for 
-.i/e,  tvpe  A  egg  production.  Catalog  Free. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Richfield.  Pa. 

STARTED  CHICKS  4  fo  8  weeks  eld.  Certified 
Reds  &  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Write: 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
Paul  5.  Pellman,  Owner,  Richfield.  Pa. 


Summer  in  the  Henhouse 


Small  Flocks 

THE  SIZE  of  the  farm  poultry  flock 
is  worth  some  thought.  There  seems 
to  be  some  tendency  either  to  keep 
twenty  to  thirty  hens  to  supply  the 
family  table  or  to  enlarge  the  flock  to 
400  or  500  birds.  Putting  it  another 
way,  it  appears  that  there  is  little  ob¬ 
ject  in  keeping  from  100  to  200  hens, 
.because  the  amount  of  work  required  is 
not  much  greater  for  a  flock  of  400  or 
500.  At  the  same  time,  a  flock  of  this 
size  makes  it  worth  while  to  use  the 
latest  methods  and  to  put  some 
thought  on  labor-saving  devices. 

It  has  also  been  found  on  many 
farms  that  the  work  of  caring  for  400 
or  500  hens  can  be  sandwiched  into 
other  duties  without  hiring  more  help, 
thus  increasing  the  farm  income. 

Avoid  Production  Slumps 

ONE  OF  THE  chief  reasons  for  a 
slump  in  egg  production  is  a  drop 
in  feed  consumption.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer,  heat  is  one  of  the  big  reasons 
why  hens  eat  less.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  feed  consumption  to  drop  off  20% 
during  a  hot  period. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  way  of  preventing  such  summer 
production  slumps  is  to  encourage  feed 
consumption.  One  of  the  quickest  ways 
to  do  this  is  to  feed  the  hens  wet  mash. 
Also,  keep  a  constant  supply  of  water, 
keep  the  house  cool  and  avoid  changes 
in  routine  or  feeding. 

Regular  Fulling 

A  MAN  who  culls  regularly  can  man¬ 
age  to  keep  egg  production  above 
50%.  Culling  pays  if  at  the  same  time 
the  flock  is  so  managed  that  the  good 
hens  do  not  go  out  of  production. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  spot  the 
non-layer.  Early  molters  are  always 
under  suspicion,  particularly  if  they  are 
slow  molters  as  most  early  molters  are. 
Then  there  is  an  occasional  hen  that 
goes  out  of  condition  for  some  unex¬ 
plainable  reason.  If  culled  immediately, 
she  can  be  sent  to  market;  if  neglected, 
there  may  come  a  time  when  she  is 
absolutely  worthless. 

*  *  * 

Kill  Mites 

IT  IS  astonishing  how  fast  mites  can 
multiply  in  hot  weather.  It  is  not  un¬ 
usual  even  for  the  best  of  poultrymen 
to  realize  suddenly  that  mites  are  num¬ 
erous.  It  is  worth  while  to  make  an  oc¬ 
casional  inspection,  although  in  most 
cases  a  regular  program  of  painting- 
roosts  once  or  twice  a  year  will  keep 
them  under  control.  It  is  expecting  too 
much  of  a  hen  to  produce  heavily  in  hot 
weather  when  her  nights  are  spent 
feeding  mites. 

*  *  * 

Move  Range  Shelters 

BARE  SPOTS  around  range  shelters 
are  a  danger  sign  because  they  fav¬ 
or  the  spread  of  disease.  One  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  range  shelters  is  that  they 
can  be  moved.  But  they  do  not  move 
themselves.  Taking  them  to  a  new  lo¬ 
cation  as  soon  as  the  ground  about 
them  begins  to  show  signs  of  wear  will 
help  to  maintain  health  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  the  birds  will  eat  more  grass. 

Push  the  Pullets 

ONE  OF  THE  important  jobs  of 
poultrymen  at  the  present  time  is 
growing  the  pullets  for  fall  and  winter 
production.  The  idea,  once  commonly 
held,  that  pullets  should  be  held  back 
so  that  they  won’t  lay  at  too  young  an 
age  has  been  discredited,  and  the  new 
idea  of  growing  pullets  rapidly  so  they 


"There  is  no  mistaking  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  Massachusetts  poultrymen. 
They  do  not  want  any  type  of  pro¬ 
duction  control  for  poultry  and 
eggs.  They  believe  that  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  parity  formula,  90  per  cent  of 
parity,  egg  production  will  be  stim¬ 
ulated.  Massachusetts  poultrymen 
firmly  believe  that  a  free  and  un¬ 
controlled  egg  market  over  a  per¬ 
iod  of  years  will  result  in  a  most 
healthy  situation  in  the  market  and 
on  poultry  farms.  They  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  artificial  supports  to  the 
price  of  eggs  are  really  beneficial. 
They  have  no  particular  quarrel 
with  the  producers  of  other  regions 
who  may  not  agree  with  them." 

— S.  R.  Parker. 


will  be  well  developed  at  laying  age 
is  being  generally  adopted. 

The  rate  at  which  a  pullet  grows  de¬ 
pends  primarily  on  the  amount  of  feed 
she  eats;  therefore,  any  attempt  to 
save  money  by  reducing  the  feed  for 
pullets  is  an  exceedingly  short-sighted 
policy.  As  in  the  case  of  old  hens,  feed 
plus  comfort  gets  results. 

$  * 

Avoiding  Pullorum 

MANY  poultrymen  believe  that  the 
hatchery  should  “make  good” 
when  chicks  bought  from  the  hatchery 
show  signs  of  pullorum.  Some  hatch¬ 
eries  will  do  this,  but  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  facts  which  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

There  are  various  degrees  of  blood¬ 
testing  breeders  for  pullorum.  Some 
hatcheries  apply  a  yearly  bloodtest  and 
remove  reactors.  If  that  is  what  they 
advertise  to  do,  a  poultryman  is  over¬ 
ly  optimistic  in  assuming  that  every 
reactor  was  removed  and,  therefore, 
that  there  will  be  absolutely  no  infec¬ 
tion  in  the  chicks.  This  does  not  mean 
that  such  testing  is  useless,  because  it 
reduces  infection,  and,  unless  chicks 
get  chilled  or  overheated  or  suffer  some 
other  setback,  they  usually  develop 
satisfactorily. 

However,  the  poultryman  who  wish¬ 
es  to  be  as  certain  as  possible  that 
pullorum  is  not  present  and  who  under¬ 
stands  all  the  conditions  surrounding 
bloodtesting  is  likely  to  buy  his  chicks 
from  a  hatchery  that  has  bloodtested 
until  no  reactors  are  found.  Many 
hatcheries  do  this  and,  because  they 
have  done  it,  they  are  inclined  t  o 
charge  more  money  for  chicks.  Some 
hatcheries  have  had  no  reactors  in  the 
breeding  flock  for  several  years. 

The  poultryman  who  understands 
this  situation  thoroughly  and  buys  ac¬ 
cordingly  is  likely  to  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  misunderstanding. 

,  $  ❖  ❖ 

Walcli  for  lllueeoiiili 

ONE  OF  THE  hazards  facing  poul¬ 
trymen  from  August  until  winter 
is  the  disease  known  as  bluecomb.  It 
commonly  affects  pullets  after  they  be¬ 
gin  laying,  but  occasionally  it  appears 
among  younger  birds  on  the  range. 

The  cause  is  not  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  but  most  authorities  agree  that 
it  is  not  contagious.  The  symptoms  in¬ 
clude  diarrhoea,  loss  of  appetite,  a 
bluish  discoloration  of  the  comb  and 
a  sudden  drop  in  egg  production  if 
the  pullets  are  producing. 

Two  treatments  have  given  results. 
The  first  is  to  use  1  tablespoon  of  mur¬ 
iate  of  potash  to  each  gallon  of  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  four  days.  Following  this, 
mix  a  pound  and  a  half  of  dry  muriate 
of  potash  in  each  100  pounds  of  mash 
and  feed  it  for  10  days.  The  second 
treatment  consists  of  mixing  40  parts 
of  molasses  and  60  parts  of  mash  and 
then  adding  enough  water  to  make  a 
wet  mash.  It  is  believed  that  it  is  the 
potash  in  the  molasses  which  helps, 


and  it  has  been  suggested  that  putting 
the  material  in  the  drinking  water  is 
better  than  putting  it  in  the  feed,  be¬ 
cause  some  pullets  that  may  be  too 
sick  to  eat  will  still  drink. 

—  A. A.  — 

YOl\(.  POULTRYMAN 
HONORED 

HOWARD  RICH  of  Hobart,  New 
York,  now  a  freshman  in  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  has 
been  chosen  by  the  Northeastern  Poul¬ 
try  Producers  Council  as  “Poultry  Boy 
of  the  Year.”  He  has  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  record  in  youth  groups  in  his  home 
town  and  is  already  well  on  his  way  to¬ 
ward  his  goal  of  becoming  a  poultry- 
man.  He  has  also  been  recognized  for 
leadership  by  election  to  the  office  of 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Rural  Youth  Organizations. 

Howard  was  one  of  five  northeastern 
boys  to  receive  the  honor  of  “Poultry 
Boy  of  the  Year”  and  along  with  the 
designation  went  a  gold  engraved 
leather  wallet  and  a  citation. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatches  Tnes.  &  Tbur.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Cat. 
We  pay  postage  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  per  100  per  100  per  100 

English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  ; 

Gasson  SOP.  MATING  Leghorns.  12.00 

Black  Minorcas  _  1 1 .00 

Barred  Rocks  White  Rocks,  AAA 
Sup.  Mating  Rock-li.V.  Cross —  14.00 
N.  Hamp  Reds  (AAA  Sup.) —  17.00 
Heavy  Mix.  $12.. IOC  ASSORTED  BROILER  CHIX 
$||..  100.  Cash  )'  C.  0.  D.  Breeders  Blood  Tested 
for  BWD  10n<r,  livi-  delivery  Sexing  guaranteed 
95%  Accuracy.  OUR  SPECIAL:  2-6  WK.  LEGHORN 
PULLETS— Write. 

v.  f  Leiuer  nuichcrv  box  A  iWcAlisterville  .'a 


$1 1.00 

$20.00 

2.00 

12.00 

22.00 

2.00 

11.00 

20.00 

2.00 

14.00 

18.00 

14.00 

.  17.00 

22.00 

14.00 

C/ie&t&v  Yatte^f  Ctua\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


CASH  OR  C.  0  D.  Non  Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

S  C-  Hanson  or  109  100  100 

Gasson  Special  Mated  White  Leg-_$ll.00  $22.00  $  2.00 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wb.  Rocks  &  R.  L  Reds.  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  &  N.  H.  Reds...  15.00  20.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed _  10.00  -  10.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Post-Paid.  Sexing  Guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  or  Write  for  Catalog. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY 
Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


ROSELAWN  CHICKS 

100%  Live  del  Guar.  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.O  D  Postpaio  Unscxed  Pits  Ckls. 

S.  C.  Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns _ $11.00  $20.00  S  3.00 

Bar.  &.  Wh.  Rocks _ _ _  11.00  18.00  10.00 

Pits  05%  accurate.  Also  started  chicks  at  little 
extra  cost.  Write  tor  prices.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
ROSELAWN  CHICK  FARM.  Oept.  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with 

"ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER" 

til  targe  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  breed. 
Also  4  &  6  wk.  old  started.  Catalog  FREE. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  Richfield  10,  Pa. 


PULLETS:  Big  Barron  English  Type  White 
Leghorns.  338  egg  lines,  various  ages  to  lay¬ 
ing  stage.  32c  and  up.  Thousands  to  select 
from.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval  inspection 
privilege,  priced  right. 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  X-54  Zeeland.  Michigan. 


CAPONS 

4  to  5  weeks  old.  Heavy 
Breeds.  Order  from  this  ad. 
Under  100  add  10c  per  bird, 
minimum  order  25. 

The  Farmer’s  Outlet 

P.  0.  Box  124 
HUNTINGTON  STA..  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


DUCKLINGS 


White  Pekins  —$22.00—100 
Giant  Pekins  —$26.00—100 
White  Runners  —$20.00—100 
Hens  —  $25.00  Runner  Drakes  —  $18.00 — 100 

Less  than  Kill,  add  2e  per  duckling. _ 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  DRIFTING.  PENNA. 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS 

Bigger  Easter  growing  for  Bigger,  taster  profits. 
DUCKLINGS.  100-J24.00.  50-$12.50.  100%  live  del. 

"Ducks  for  Profit"  Prepaid,  $1.00.  Or  free  with  order. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Kichfield,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

$22.-100. 

Harry  Burnham,  N.  Collins/  N.  Y. 


SQUIBS 


mak» 


FORT  DEARBORN  SOUABS 

profits  for  you.  Easily  raise-d  in 
any  climate.  Waiting  Markets. 
Write  for  Free  Book  now  1 
PORCH  POULTRY  FARMS. 
Waverlv  Ave.,  Midlothian.  I!!. 


Clinton  Cole,  Rl.  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 
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THREE  WHEELED 
BARROW 

Because  I  am  so  lame  that  I  cannot 
use  an  ordinary  wheelbarrow,  I  added 
two  wheels  to  mine.  The  wheels  have 
a  half  inch  hole,  so  I  bored  a  hole  of 
this  size  through  the  legs  of  the  wheel¬ 
barrow  and  put  a  half  inch  rod  through 


the  ends,  leaving  them  sticking  out 
enough  to  accommodate  the  wheels 
and  some  washers.  Then  I  headed  the 
end  of  the  rod  to  hold  the  wheels. 

When  the  going  is  good,  I  can  wheel 
200  pounds.  I  have  a  large  garden  and 
this  wheelbarrow  is  a  big  help  to  me. — 
George  H.  Ball ,  North  Amherst,  Mass. 

—  A.  A.  — 

USE  FOR  OLD  BRIAR 
PIPES 

When  the  old  briar  burns  out  or  the 
stem  is  broken,  its  useful  days  have 
only  begun.  I  use  old  briars  for  file 
handles,  and  they  provide  such  a  firm 
comfortable  grip  you  just  naturally 
get  more  filing  done. — I.  W.  D. 

—  A  .A.  — 

IT  STICKS 

To  repair  or  adjust  a  machine  or 
motor  when  both  hands  are  required, 
and  when  the  oiler  has  to  be  set  down, 
I  prevent  an  oil  can  from  falling  off 
by  soldering  a  small  horseshoe  mag¬ 
net  to  the  bottom  of  the  can.  Just  a 
drop  of  solder  at  the  top  of  the  horse¬ 
shoe  makes  it  stick. — G.  E.  Swender. 

—  A. A.  — 

STEP-UP  FOR  CATTLE 
LOADING  INTO  TRUCKS 

In  an  emergency  when  we  had  a 
load  of  cattle  to  load  without  a  chute, 
we  piled  up  6  bales  of  hay,  and  wired 
a  gate  which  was  lifted  off  its  hinges 
on  each  side  of  the  bales.  The  cattle 
walked  right  up  into  the  truck  with 
a  little  urging. — C.  E.  Swender. 

—  A. A.  — 

PLUGS  LEAK  IN  CLOSED 
TANK 

For  a  handy  emergency  repair  for 
rusted  pin  holes  in  closed  gasoline  tanks 
or  radiator  upper  or  lower  tanks,  use 
a  metal,  leather  or  rubber  washer,  and 


a  screw  to  go  through  the  washers 
and  screw  snugly  in  the  hole.  Be  sure 
the  screw  does  not  go  in  beyond  the 
threads.  A  little  white  lead  or  heavy 
paint  next  to  the  tank  will  help  to  seal 
it  better. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  is  an  effective  meth¬ 
od  for  a  closed  tank.  Be  sure  to  use  a 
sheet  metal  screw  instead  of  an  ordinary 
one,  as  these  are  threaded  clear  to  the 
head  and  are  case  hardened  to  cut  their 
own  threads  even  in  heavy  metal. — 
I.  W.  D. 

—  A.A.  — 

MOTOR  CARRIER 


Here  is  a  handy  way  of  carrying  a 
small  electric  motor.  Just  take  off  the 
nuts  that  hold  the  motor  together;  put 


a  broomstick  handle  in  between  them. 
— Delmer  A.  Miller,  Savoy,  Mass. 

—  A. A.  — 

BENCH  VISE 

I  broke  the  base  of  my  vise  and  had 
it  welded  so  many  times  I  got  tired  of 
that,  so  I  discarded  the  base  entirely. 
I  drilled  a  hole  through  the  bench,  took 
a  bolt  the  right  length  and  screwed  it 
into  center  hole  on  main  part  of  vise. 
Now  with  no  mere  effort  than  before, 
I  can  swivel  the  vise  to  any  position 
simply  by  loosening  the  bolt  that  goes 
through  bench  to  center  of  vise.  One- 
half  turn  of  the  bolt  is  sufficient  to 
loosen  or  tighten  the  vise. — A.  L.  Bor¬ 
den,  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 

—  a.a.  — 

BETTER  COMMUNITIES 
THROUGH  THE  GRANGE 

( Continued  from  Page  7) 
ered  a  sacred  unit  and  was  respected 
as  such.  Children  were  brought  up  to 
attend  religious  services  and  it  was 
considered  far  from  proper  to  indulge 
in  any  entertainment  or  sport  on  the 


AUTOMATIC  FEEDER — This  automatic  scratch  grain  feeder  is  a  device  that  saves  me 
many  steps.  I  fill  it  when  I  do  the  feeding  in  the  morning.  They  get  their  scratch  grain 
at  the  same  time  every  night.  I  have  used  it  for  the  past  two  months  and  it  has 
never  failed  to  work.  When  the  alarm  goes  off,  it  winds  the  string  around  the  alarm 
key,  pulling  the  string  from  the  trap  lever,  which  springs  the  trap,  pulling  the  hook 
out  of  the  eye  and  opening  the  door. — Neal  W.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  Colchester,  Vt. 


Sabbath  day.  But  today  things  are  so 
different.  Home  life  has  changed.  The 
family  today  is  not  united  as  it  was 
years  ago.  All  kinds  of  entertainment, 
both  good  and  bad,  have  come  in  the 
scheme  of  life  and  a  decided  change 
has  come  about.  To  me  the  present 
condition  is  alarming,  if  not  serious. 
We  are  rapidly  drifting  away  from  the 
solid  things  that  go  along  with  a  happy 
home  life. 

The  leaders  of  farm  organizations, 
Churches  and  substantial  civic  groups 
have  their  work  cut  out  for  them. 
Something  must  be  done  to  bring  back 
to  America  that  fundamental  unit,  the 
home.  We  still  have  houses  that  fami¬ 
lies  live  in,  when  they  are  at  home, 
but  the  home  life  itself  that  should 
exist  does  not  exist  in  as  many  homes 
as  it  should  today.  The  Grange  can  be¬ 
come  a  community  center  of  value  by 
teaching  the  ideals  and  fundamentals 
of  home  and  home  life. 

The  Farm  Business 

Let  us  think  together  for  a  time  on 
some  of  the  economic  conditions  that 
we  have  today  and  some  groups  that 
we  could  well  afford  to  promote.  Let 
us  take  for  example  the  cooperative 
G.  L.  F.  Just  a  little  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  it  came  into  being,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Grange,  the  Dairymen’s 
League  and  the  Farm  Bureau.  I  won¬ 
der  if  every  Grange  member  in  the 
state  knows  about  its  organization  and 
what  it  has  done.  Our  membership 
should  know  about  it. 

I  call  your  attention  to  other  organ¬ 
izations  that  are  doing  a  bang-up  joly 
for  agriculture  and  that  the  Grange 
had  a  part  in  forming.  The  Grange 


- — 

ONE-ACT  PLAYS 

If  you  are  interested  in  securing 
good  rural  life  one-act  plays  for 
production  by  amateur  groups, 
write  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Play  Department,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 

N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  our  list  of  plays. 
Please  enclose  three  cent  stamp 
for  postage. 

These  plays  have  been  especially 
selected  by  American  Agriculturist. 
They  are  35  cents  per  copy  and 
royalty-free  to  amateur  groups. 

The  list  includes  plays  for  both 
adults  and  young  folks. 

-  -  -  —  —  -  -  — 

Insurance  Companies,  the  American 
Dairy  Association,  the  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative,  and  the 
most  recently  organized  Northeast 
Farm  Foundation.  Anyone  could  go  on 
almost  indefinitely  mentioning  in¬ 
stances  where  the  Grange  has  served 
the  community  and  can  continue  to  do 
so. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
Grange  or  in  the  history  of  America 
has  there  been  such  an  opportunity  to 
do  good.  We  are  in  the  period  of  re¬ 
construction,  the  period  of  rebuilding. 
Leadership  and  sound  thinking  are 
something  every  community  needs.  We 
have  that  sound  thinking  in  farm 
people.  Let  us  then  accept  the  chal¬ 
lenge  and  make  our  Grange  the  com¬ 
munity  center,  directing  its  energies 
toward  four  important  objectives: 
namely,  a  more  prosperous  agriculture, 
a  more  practical  education;  a  better 
community  life,  and  higher  ideals  of 
manhood,  womanhood,  and  citizenship, 
all  achieved  through  the  helpful  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  individual. 


IT’S  MORE  THAN  ORDINARY  DDT 

It's  a  Disinfectant,  DDT  and  White  Paint  all  in  one 

Why  spend  money  and  labor  on  two  separate,  trouble¬ 
some,  expensive  jobs  when  Carhola-DDT 


DOES  THREE  NECESSARY  JOBS 

more  completely,  and  with  longer  lasting  effectiveness,  in 

ONE  EASY  LOWER  COST  OPERATION 

(1)  KILLS  FLIES  (2)  KILLS  DISEASE  GERMS 
(3)  GIVES  WHITE  WALLS 

Kills  spiders,  90%  less  cobwebs  for  8  to  10  months. 
Better  sanitation.  Lower  bacteria. 

DO  AS  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  ARE  DOING:  Why  waste  time 
’  y"'  X  gettingyour  barn  readyand  pay  moneyfor  two  labor  jobs— first 
for  whitewashing,  then  DDT?  Save  labor  costs  and 
work  with  Carbola-DDT  to  kill  flies,  spiders,  disease 
germs  ( including  Bang's  disease )  and  to  make  walls 
snow  white.  Never  use  hydrated 
lime — it  destroys  DDT.  Carbola- 
DDT  contains  no  lime. 

Employed  for  31  years  by  leading  dairy 
farmers,  poultry  raisers,  experiment 
stations.  Costs  only  3  cts.  to  treat  25  sq.  ft. 

Hardware,  Feed,  Seed,  Drug,  Farm  Stores 
1  lb.  25c,  5  lb.  75c,  10  lb.  $1.25, 

25  lb.  $2.75,  50  lb.  $4.85 

Prices  slightly  higher  in  Rockies  &  S.  W. 
Write  for  Handy  FREE  Egg  Record  Chart. 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Natural  Bridge  111,  N.Y. 

Established  1916 


Other  DDT  Products  By 
Carbola  Chemical  Co. 

CCC  3%  DDT  Garden  Dust 
CCC  15%  DDT  Garden  Spray 
CCC  3-6  (DDT  &  Copper  In¬ 
secticide  &  Fungicide  Dust) 
CCC  25-31  (DDT  &  Copper  In¬ 
secticide  &  Fungicide  Spray) 
CCC  25%  DDT  &  Knockdown 
Cattle  Spray 

CCC  10%  DDT  (Powder  for 
Roaches,  Bedbugs,  Lice,  etc.) 
HYLITE  5%  DDT  Wall  Paint 
(for  homes  &  milk  houses) 


Garden  Rote  (Rotenone  In¬ 
secticide) 

Copper  Rote  (Insects  and 
Blight) 
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YOUR  CHILD  is  learning  something 
every  hour  of  the  day,  every  day  of 
the  week,  and  it’s  your  job  as  a  parent 
to  see  that  the  right  conditions  are  set 
for  him  to  learn  behavior  that  makes 
for  successful,  happy  living.  You’ll  en¬ 
joy  being  a  parent  if  you  do!  Parent¬ 
hood  is  a  thrilling  job,  but  a  most  de¬ 
manding  one.  Children  grow  up  some¬ 
how  without  much  attention  from 
grown-ups,  but  to  help  them  become 
independent  and  responsible  takes  some 
doing  on  your  part. 

Maybe  you’re  discouraged  over  Sus¬ 
an.  She’s  five — she  won’t  eat  what’s 
set  before  her — she  won’t  go  to  bed 
without  kicking  and  screaming.  Yet 
you  try  to  be  a  tip-top  parent.  Well, 
you  can  change  Susan’s  behavior  if  it 
is  important  enough  for  you  to  help 
your  child  to  work  at  the  job,  and  use 
a  lot  of  patience.  You’ll  make  life  easier 
for  yourself,  by  the  way,  if  you  teach 
the  child  to  cooperate  with  you. 

The  way  to  understand  your  child 
and  get  along  with  him  is  not  cut  and 
dried — something  that  can  be  put  down 
in  rules.  You’re  different  from  every 
other  parent— your  child  is  different 
from  every  other  child.  But  there  are 
some  pointers  that  can  be  given;  then 
it’s  up  to  you  to  use  your  common 
sense  as  to  how  to  apply  them. 

A  good  first  step  is  to  observe  what 
you  do  and  what  your  child  does.  Some 
mothers  even  find  it  helpful  to  keep  a 
notebook  handy  and  put  down  exactly 
what  happens  as  soon  as  it  happens 
before  exact  details  are  forgotten.  For 
instance,  here  are  notes  on  two  chil¬ 
dren  both  two  and  a  half  years  old, 
and  two  parents  who  behaved  in  op¬ 
posite  ways: 

“Mother  called  Jane  in  from  play 
each  day  at  11:30  so  that  the  three- 
year-old  could  get  ready  for  dinner 
without  hurry.  For  example,  one  day 
she  called,  invitingly,  ‘Time  to  get 
ready  for  dinner.’  Jane  jumped  from 
her  swing,  came  in  and  took  off  her 
sweater.  Then  Mother  said  ‘And  now 
the  bathroom.’  Jane  went  to  the  bath¬ 
room  and  said,  ‘Get  clean  for  dinner,’ 
as  she  washed  her  own  hands.” 

Jane  was  learning  to  come  in  when 
called  and,  quietly  and  without  hurry, 
get  herself  ready  for  dinner. 

“Another  mother  who  wished  her 
child  to  get  ready  for  dinner  called, 
‘Gwen,  do  you  want  to  come  in  now 
for  dinner?’  Gwen  replied,  ‘No,  I  want 
to  swing.’  Mother  went  out,  and  carried 
Gwen  in,  while  the  child  kicked  and 
screamed,  ‘No,  no!’  In  the  bathroom 
Mother  turned  on  the  water,  helped 
Gwen  wash,  saying,  ‘Hurry,  hurry, 
hurry,  dinner’s  ready!’  When  Gwen 
cried,  her  mother  pointed  to  a  picture 
and  said,  ‘See  boy?  See  horse?  The 
boy  is  jumping  off  the  horse.’  When 
Gwen  was  hurriedly  prepared,  Mother 
carried  her  to  the  table  and  asked, 
‘Don’t  you  want  dinner  now?’  ” 

Gwen  was  learning  to  refuse  to  come 
in,  to  be  brought  in,  to  cry,  to  be  dis¬ 
tracted,  and  to  expect  help  in  washing 
in  preparation  for  a  meal.  Which  kind 
of  parent  are  you?  What  kind  of  be¬ 
havior  is  your  child  learning? 

Be  Consistent 

One  of  the  first  pointers  in  helping 
a  child  toward  desirable  behavior  is: 
Be  consistent.  Otherwise  you  confuse 
the  child.  He  can  cooperate  only  when 
he  knows  what  the  adult  is  doing  and 
why,  and  when  he  himself  gets  some 
satisfaction  in  overcoming  difficulties. 
It’s  more  fun  for  a  child  to  open  a  door 
than  it  is  to  cry  to  have  it  opened,  so 
it  pays  to  teach  him  how  to  open  it. 
It  is  more  fun  to  do  things  like  get¬ 


,No.  Is  Desirable  Behavior. 


Compiled  by  Mary  Geisler  Phillips,  Editor,  from 
the  work  of  Dr.  Ethel  B.  Waring,  Child  Specialist , 
New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics. 


ting  ready  for  a  meal  by  himself  than 
to  have  them  done  for  him.  Of  course, 
if  the  only  time  a  parent  plays  with  a 
youngster  is  during  his  routine,  then 
it  is  only  natural  for  him  to  make  the 
most  of  these  occasions  and  try  to  pro¬ 
long  them. 

You  may  decide  that  you  are  not  so 
bad  as  Gwen’s  mother,  but  not  quite 
so  successful  as  Jane’s  mother.  You’re 


It's  more  fun  for 
child  to  do  things  by 
himself  than  to  have 
them  done  for  him. 


somewhere  between  these  extremes. 
Well,  most  parents  vary  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  children,  depending  on  how 
they  themselves  feel,  how  pressed  they 
are  for  time,  and  other  reasons.  But 
this  makes  it  difficult  for  the  youngster 
to  foresee  what  will  happen,  and  what 
to  count  on.  But  you  can  become  con¬ 
sistent  in  your  dealings  with  your 
child,  if  you  once  decide  what  your 
goal  will  be  and  then  always  work  to¬ 


ward  it.  Children  not  only  “do” — they 
also  “think”  and  “feel.”  If  you  are  sat¬ 
isfied  with  mere  “doing,”  you  may  get 
good  manners  and  obedience  but  the 
total  behavior  may  not  be  of  any  last¬ 
ing  value  to  the  child. 

Children  Can  Cooperate 

Think  through  the  question  of  what 
is  for  the  child’s  good,  not  your  satis¬ 
faction,  or  your  convenience.  Ask  your- 


D  A  YULIES  ABE  EASY  TO  GIIOW 


IT  IS  NO  wonder  that  the  daylily 
(Hemerocallis)  is  growing  in  popu¬ 
larity.  Its  hybrids  bloom  when  little 
else  is  in  flower  and  the  plant  derhands 
very  little  as  to  upkeep.  The  daylily 
pictured  here  (Anna  Betscher)  was 
photographed  in  my  garden  June  26, 
1946.  It  stands  in  a  row  of  daylilies  in 
front  of  a  forsythia  hedge.  The  border 
is  developed  in  tones  of  yellow  and 
blue;  the  blue  flowers  of  perennial  flax 
show  alongside  the  daylily.  The  iris  in 
front  are  also  yellow  and  blue. 

Ordinary  garden  soil  enriched  with 
top  dressing  and  a  complete  fertilizer 
in  early  spring  and  perhaps  another 
light  application  of  fertilizer  in  late 


spring  or  early  summer  would  be 
enough  for  the  needs  of  the  daylily.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy  in  most  locations,  is 
not  subject  to  diseases,  requires  no 
staking — in  fact,  asks  very  little  and 
its  returns  are  very  satisfactory. 

Planted  in  front  of  a  hedge,  far 
enough  away  not  to  have  to  compete 
too  much  with  roots,  the  yellow  or  or¬ 
ange  blossoms  make  a  fine  showing 
against  the  green  background  of  the 
shrubs  in  June,  July  or  even  in  August, 
according  to  the  variety  selected.  The 
clumps  should  be  divided  about  every 
five  years  or  so;  too  frequent  division 
makes  very  small  clumps  which  do  not 
show  off  well. — Grace  Watkins  Huckett. 


EXTIiA  GOOD  DISHES 

LAST  fall  my  daughter  drove  with 
three  other  girls  to  the  West  Coast. 
They  had  Duncan  Hines’s  book  telling 
of  good  places  to  eat  in  the  United 
States,  and  so  from  New  York  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  they  ate  at  many  of  these  places, 
finding  excellent  food  and  clean  sur¬ 
roundings  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  girls  found  that  many  of  these 
recommended  restaurants  specialized  in 
a  favorite  food  of  their  region.  The 
Middle  West  featured  pie,  and  the  spe¬ 
cialty  of  the  Delores  Restaurant  in 
Oklahoma  City  was  Black  Bottom  Pie. 
This  was  made  with  a  crumb  crust, 
partly  filled  with  chocolate  custard, 
topped  with  a  plain  gelatin  custard, 
then  whipped  cream  over  this,  sprinkled 
with  shaved  sweet  chocolate.  In  Albu¬ 
querque,  New  Mexico,  restaurants  fea¬ 
tured  Spanish  dishes,  and  in  California 
sea  food. 

Each  of  us  should  have  some  special¬ 
ty,  an  extra  good  dish  to  serve  our 
family  and  guests.  I  am  not  original 
enough  to  think  of  something  entirely 
new  and  different,  and,  if  I  did,  I  prob- 
( Continued  on  opposite  page ) 


—Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway.  N.  Y. 


self,  “Is  Susan  learning  something 
wholesome?  Is  what  she  is  doing  use¬ 
ful  to  her  now?  Will  it  be  useful  to  her 
next  month,  next  year,  and  later?  Will 
it  lead  to  other  useful  activities  ?  Is  she 
learning  self-help  and  self-control?” 

If  what  you  decide  to  do  on  any  oc¬ 
casion  is  based  on  your  desire  for  the 
child  to  carry  more  and  more  respon¬ 
sibility  within  her  ability  each  day,  the 
learnings  will  be  wholesome.  In  the 
long  run  it  pays  to  work  with  the 
child’s  good  in  mind.  Children  can  co¬ 
operate,  and  it  profits  a  parent  to 
spend  time  in  helping  a  child  to  learn 
wholesome  behavior.  Remember,  you 
want  his  behavior  to  be  useful  to  him 
now,  to  continue  to  be  useful,  and  to 
lead  on  to  other  wholesome  behavior. 

(Editor’s  Note:  The  next  article  in 
this  valuable  series  on  child  guidance 
will  discuss  the  difference  between 
guidance  and  punishment). 


?4t  Our 
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SEND  for  FREE  canning  recipes 
and  timetables  ofFered  below. 

INSIST  on  Kerr  gold-lacquered 
lids  with  thick,  gray  sealing  - 
cushion  — secret  of  Kerr's  AIR¬ 
TIGHT  seal.  They  fit  all  Mason 
jars— require  no  rubber  rings. 

ORDER  KERR  MASON  JARS,  CAPS,  LIDS 
FROM  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY. 
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WE  TRUST  YOU 


Sell  30  of  the  most  beautiful 
Religious  and  Mother’s  Greet¬ 
ing  Mottoes  you’ve  ever  seen. 
They  sparkle  like  diamonds. 
Tarnishproof!  Guaranteed  not 
to  change  or  fade.  Truly  one 
of  the  world’s  fastest  25c  sell¬ 
ing  Mottoes  size  7x11  inches.  Just  write,  “Send  me  30 
Assorted  Mottoes  to  sell  at  25c  each”  and,  after  you 
have  sold  all  30,  send  us  only  $4.50  and  you  keep  $3.00. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  DIAMOND  MOTTO  CO. 
920-A  Manchester  St.  Lexington  (40),  Kentucky 


GREETING  CARDS:  ^lovely  assort. 

MENTS.  All  Birthday. 
All  Get  Well.  All  Occasion.  Also  Everyday  Gift  wrap¬ 
ping  box.  $1.00  each  box  postpaid. 

FROG  LANE  LOCKER,  Box  141,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
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Are  you  the  man  | 
in  your  family? 

T 


ihere’s  always  one  man  in  the 
family  to  whom  everyone  turns 
in  times  of  stress  or  bereavement. 
Yet  sometimes  even  he  is  baffled. 
So  few  people  know  anything 
about  the  choice  of  a  monument. 

There  is  one  sure  way  to  iden¬ 
tify  a  monument  of  superior  qual¬ 
ity,  design  and  workmanship,  and 
the  dealer  who  sells  them:  look 
for  the  Barre  Guild  Seal  (shown 
above)  etched  on  the  monument 
itself  and  on  display  in  your 
dealer’s  showroom.  This  Seal  and 
the  Certificate  that  goes  with  it, 
are  a  binding  guarantee  of  high¬ 
est  quality  backed  by  an  entire 
industry  in  Barre,  Vermont,  home 
of  famous  Select  Barre  Granite, 
and  "Granite  Center  of  the 
World”. 


YOURS 

Send  today  lor 


FOR  THE  ASKING 

now  booklet  "Monument 


Ideas’*  — -a  hand-picked  selection  of  inspir 
mg  monument  designs  for  every  occasion 
and  purse.  Barre  Guild,  Desk  AA*13, 
Barre,  Vermont. 
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No.  2147 — There’s  nothing  smarter 
than  a  smooth  Princess — especially 
when  it  buttons  on  one  side  and  uses 
fashion-new  scallops  as  accent.  Sizes 
10  to  20.  Size  16,  3%  yards  35-inch;  2 
yards  binding. 

No.  3087 — To  keep  your  summer 

spirits  high,  a  breezy  washable  with 

cool  cap  sleeves  and  open  neck — plus 

easy-exit  buttons  down  the  front!  Sizes 

12  to  20,  36  to  46.  Size  36,  3%  yards 

35-inch. 

■ 

No.  2253 — This  wonderful  washable 
is  designed  for  summer-long  coolness 
with  loose  cap  sleeves  and  V-neckline. 
Use  bright  buttons — and  a  tempting 
trim!  Sizes  10  to  20,  36  to  40.  Size  16, 
3%  yards  35-inch;  2  yards  trim. 

No.  2190 — Debonair  and  dashing  is 
this  dress  with  brief  cap  sleeves  and 
the  new  high  neck  styling.  Its  bold 
lines  are  perfect  for  sending  out  stripes 
in  new  directions!  Sizes  8  to  16.  Size 
12,  3%  yards  35-inch. 

No.  2656 — Your  little  girl  will  love 


PATTERN  Number  N-E-538  includes 
lovely  floral  and  butterfly  transfer 
designs  for  pillow  cases  or  towels. 
These  designs  offer  opportunity  to 
use  left-over  floss  from  your  sewing 
basket.  Enclose  ten  cents  and  order 
from  Embroidery  Department,  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  TO  N.  Cherry 
St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Add  15  cents 
for  complete  Needlework  Book. 


this  sun  season  set:  dress  dainty  with 
butterfly  wing  sleeves  and  ruffling- — 
matching  bra  top  and  bloomers  for 
tanning  times.  Sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8.  Size 
4  set,  2%  yards  35-inch. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose  fif¬ 
teen  cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern  want¬ 
ed.  Add  fifteen  cents  for  our  new  Summer 
Fashion  Book.  Address  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  TO  N. 
Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A,  — 

EXTRA  GOOD  DISHES 

( Continued  from,  Opposite  Page ) 
ably  could  not  make  it  twice  alike. 
But  we  country  housewives  can  spe¬ 
cialize  in  good  country  foods;  in  home¬ 
grown  chicken,  meat,  eggs,  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  vegetables  and  fruits  from 
our  gardens,  all  fresh  and  delicious.  We 
may  practice  making  some  simple 
thing,  like  Johnnycake,  so  it  is  perfect 
each  time.  And,  after  all,  what  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  hot  golden-brown  Johnnycake 
with  maple  syrup  from  our  own  trees? 
Or  we  might  try  Duncan  Hines’s  re¬ 
cipe  for  chicken  dumplings: 

“One  and  one-half  cups  cake  flour, 
%  teaspoon  salt,  1  y2  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  1  tablespoon  butter,  %  cup 
milk.  Sift  dry  ingredients  together,  cut 
in  butter,  add  milk  and  mix  lightly. 
Drop  by  tablespoons  in  2  quarts  sea¬ 
soned  chicken  broth,  cover  tightly  and 
boil  gently  for  12  minutes,  without  re¬ 
moving  cover.  Serve  with  browned 
chicken  and  pass  creamed  gravy  sepa¬ 
rately.” 

Mr.  Hines  gives  these  magic  rules 
for  being  a  good  cook:  Learn  plain 
cooking  first,  taste  as  you  cook,  don’t 
overcook  vegetables,  and  above  all, 
cook  with  loving  hands,  for  care  and 
thought  and  love  should  go  into  al! 
food  preparation. 

—  A.A.  — 

WOOL  PRESSING  RENT 

For  best  results  never  press  a  wool 
garment  completely  dry.  If  you  want 
a  professional-looking  job,  quit  while 
the  pressing  cloth  is  still  steaming  and 
the  garment  feels  slightly  damp  under¬ 
neath.  Remove  and  place  garment  im¬ 
mediately  on  hanger  and  pat  out  the 
remaining  steam  with  the  hands.  Al¬ 
low  to  finish  drying  on  the  hanger  and 
there  will  be  no  telltale  shininess  and 
the  wool  will  have  a  nice  new  look. 

— B.  C. 


— wm 


F lame  makers  such 
as  flint  and  steel 
' — are  antiquated  by 
the  modern  match ! 


FIRST  IN  QUALITY 
...IN  PERFORMANCE 
...IN  PREFERENCE! 


•  .V 


is  another  marvelous  aid  to 
easier,  more  efficient  clean¬ 
ing.  It  wipes  away  dirt  and 
grease  from  washable  sur¬ 
faces  quickly,  easily.  Excel¬ 
lent  on  autos.  At  your  grocer’s. 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CLOROX 


A.  Joseph  Burgess,  R2,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 


Let  the  expert  photo¬ 
technicians  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  world’s  photo¬ 
graphic  center,  develop  your  next  roll  of 
snapshots.  Get  highest  quality  results,  get  at¬ 
tractive,  deckle-edge,  JUMBO  (enlarged) 
Velox  prints.  America’s  best  value! 


PHOTO  FINISHING  SHOP 

Dept.  S-6  Box  1S70  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


amis  tHTiRme 

womanhood... 


This  great  medicine  is  famous  to 
relieve  pain,  nervous  distress  and 
weak,  ‘dragged  out’  restless  feelings, 
of  ‘certain  days’ — when  due  to  func¬ 
tional  monthly  disturbances. 


LYDIA  [.PI ft, IMAMS  COMPOUND 


NEW.  EXTRA  MONEY  PLAN 

Up  to  100%  profit  showing  friends  unusual  Personal 
Christmas  cards.  Box  assortments,  gift  wrappings,  hu¬ 
morous,  all  occasion.  Religious,  social  notes,  person¬ 
alized  stationery.  Extra  bonus.  Request  FREE  50  for 
$1.00.  25  for  $1.00,  25  for  $1.95  name  imprinted 
Christmas  Cards  and  personalized  Stationery  folder. 
Special  Offer. 

THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS 
60  Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Massachusetts. 


CLOTHESLINE  GLINGER  CLOTHESPINS 
ten  dozen  oostnoid  for  $1.00 
CUMMINGTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Cwmminaton.  Massachusetts, 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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By  A.  JAMES  HALL' 


A  survey  of  farmers’  opinions  conducted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Foundation  to  keep  consumers  and 
State  and  Federal  Legislators  informed  of  farmers’  problems  and  their  sug¬ 
gested  solutions. 


Sugar  Jo  llclfi  Prices 

Hudson  Valley  peach  growers  in  Ul¬ 
ster  and  Dutchess  counties,  N.  Y.,  are 
looking  for  a  real  good  crop,  just  as 
they  are  in  other  peach  sections  of  the 
state.  Earlier  in  the  season  they  were 
worried  because  they  felt  a  big  crop 
would  mean  a  big  drop  in  prices.  How¬ 
ever,  since  sugar  was  removed  from 
the  rationing  controls  they  are  much 
more  optimistic. 

Strawberry  growers  in  the  area 
haven’t  as  good  a  crop  as  last  year 
but  several  smaller  growers  who  sell 
most  of  their  berries  at  their  own  fruit 
stands  told  me  that  motorists  are 
stopping  to  buy  10  or  12  quarts  instead 
of  the  one  or  two  they’ve  been  in  the 
habit  of  buying  during  the  sugar  short¬ 
age.  It  looks  as  though  home  made 
strawberry  jam  will  be  on  the  shelves 
again  next  winter. 

Larger  strawberry  growers  aren’t 
doing  as  well  as  the  family-size  oper¬ 
ators  because  of  the  labor  situation. 
One  man  who  took  $5,000  from  his 
strawberry  patch  last  year  told  me  he’d 
be  lucky  to  get  a  quarter  of  that  this 
year.  Rainy  weather  during  the  ma¬ 
turing  season  accounts  for  a  smaller 
crop,  but  some  of  the  loss  is  due  to  the 
poor  help  that  is  available.  It  seems 
that  help,  picking  at  so  much  a  quart, 
doesn’t  care  what  goes  in  a  box  just 
so  long  as  they  get  it  full.  That’s  why 
berries  carefully  picked  and  packed  by 
Dad,  Mom  and  the  kids  brought  50c  a 
quart  at  the  farm,  while  big  growers 
sold  for  as  little  as  $5.25  a  crate. 

Apples  Spotty 

Frost  hurt  the  Hudson  Valley  apple 
crop  about  the  same  way  it  did  sour 
cherries  in  Niagara  County.  It  ran 
across  orchards  in  streaks,  hitting 
sometimes  in  the  hollows,  sometimes 


on  high  land.  Macs  were  about  the 
hardest  hit.  Even  with  this  variety, 
though,  some  orchards  weren’t  touched. 
They  look  for  a  60%  crop  in  Greene 
County,  while  Ulster  and  Dutchess 
should  run  a  little  better. 

Three  Tier  Crops 

They  tell  me  that  southern  Ulster 
County  used  to  be  all  vineyards  but 
they  have  gradually  given  away  to  tree 
fruits.  On  many  of  the  smaller  farms — 
and  there  are  hundreds  there  that  are 
only  15  to  30  acres — it’s  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  see  three  “tiers”  of  crops  in  the 
one  field.  Many  vineyards  have  cur¬ 
rants  set  out  between  the  vines  and 
vegetables  growing  between  the  rows. 

Clurrants  are  a  big  crop  in  Ulster 
but  growers  are  not  looking  for  big 
yields  this  year.  Last  year  they  got 
$300  a  ton  for  the  currants.  Buyers 
came  along  later  and  distributed  a  $40 
a  ton  bonus.  With  the  short  crop,  they 

hope  to  get  as  much  this  year. 

« 

Push  Local  Produce 

Dutchess  County  chicken  and  tur- 
keymen  seem  to  be  on  their  toes  with 
their  merchandising.  One  of  the  first 
things  I  noticed  when  I  drove  into 
Poughkeepsie  was  that  both  chain  and 
independent  stores  had  signs  up  ad¬ 
vertising  “Dutchess  County  Chickens, 
Fresh  Killed  Dutchess  County  Poultry, 
Fresh  D.  C.  Turkeys,”  etc. 

This  local  advertising  of  local  pro¬ 
duce,  backed  up  by  well-dressed  birds, 
must  appeal  to  local  housewives.  What 
do  You  think? 

Dairy  Production  Up 

Earl  Brougham,  Greene  County 
Agent,  was  assistant  county  agent  in 
Delaware  County  when  Ed  Eastman 
was  agent.  Nearly  22  years  ago  Earl 
moved  to  Catskill  and  has  been  working 
for  Greene  County  farmers  ever  since. 
The  day  I  called,  he  had  just  finished 
making  a  check  of  milk  production. 
The  census  figures  showed  that  down 
through  the  years  from  1880  until  the 
last  census,  the  production  has  gone  up 
and  up  while  the  number  of  cows  has 
gone  down  and  down.  Production  fig¬ 
ures  aren’t  available  for  1880  but  there 
were  15,307  cows  and  heifers  over  2 
years  old  in  the  county  that  year.  In 
1910  there  were  14,532  cows  producing 
5y2  million  gallons.  By  1945  the  num¬ 
ber  had  dropped  to  13,756  cows  but  this 
smaller  number  produced  8%  million 
gallons. 

Many  of  the  dairy  cows  used  to  be 
in  the  mountainous  western  part  of  the 
county  where  few  raised  any  kind  of 
silage.  It  was  too  high  and  cold  for 
corn,  and  grass  silage  hadn’t  become 
popular.  Dry  hay,  including  millet,  was 
the  only  supplement  to  grain.  While 
that  practice  still  is  in  effect  on  many 
farms,  most  of  the  dairying  has  moved 
east  to  more  temperate  soils,  and  more 
and  more  men  are  building  silos. 

Grass  silage  is  becoming  popular 
there.  One  man  even  had  some  mo¬ 
lasses  to  mix  with  his  this  year! 

Mushrooms  Jo  (he  FronJ 

Agriculture  is  a  strange  thing  some¬ 
times.  Dairying  has  been  carried  on 
in  Greene  for  countless  years  and  there 
are  more  than  a  thousand  dairy  farms. 
Milk  was  long  classified  as  the  number 


one  agricultural  income.  Then  some¬ 
body  started  growing  mushrooms!  With 
only  about  five  outfits  growing  the  del¬ 
icacy  in  their  many  huge  buildings,  the 
income  from  the  sale  of  mushrooms 
was  greater  than  that  from  all  the 
dairy  farms  during  several  of  the  war 
years ! 

Now  that  mushroom  prices  are  down, 
dairy  income  is  greater  again  but  they 
are  running  almost  neck  and  neck.  I’m 
used  to  dairy  and  poultry  figures,  and 
it  seqms  strange  to  hear  of  one  man 
growing  half  a  million  dollars’  worth 
of  anything  in  one  year — but  they  say 
that  happens  with  mushroom  men. 

Good  Fresh  Markets 

Up  in  Niagara  and  Orleans  coun¬ 
ties  many  growers  told  me  one  of  their 
biggest  headaches  was  trying  to  find 


THREE-COLORED  CATS 

C.K.D.  of  New  Y*ork  asks  in  the  June 
7  issue  whether  there  is  a  three-col¬ 
ored  male  cat.  If  he  is  referring  to 
the  commonly  described  “tortoise  shell”, 
the  answer  is  that  none  has  been  re¬ 
corded  unless  very  recently. 

The  domestic  cat  is  derived  from  the 
wild  tabby  or  tiger  and  its  coat  is 
described  as  “agouti”-like.  The  hairs 
contain  both  yellow  and  black  pig¬ 
ment,  the  striping  effect  being  due  to 
an  area  where  black  predominates. 
There  are  different  forms  of  this  com¬ 
mon,  regular  tiger  pattern.  In  the  self 
or  “all”-black  type  the  dark  pigment 
is  so  abundant  as  to  cover  any  yel¬ 
low  present.  The  Maltese  is  a  dilute 
or  blue-black.  All-white  cats  have  col¬ 
ored  eyes  usually,  either  “yellow”  or 
blue,  though  an  albino  with  white  fur 
and  pink  eyes,  lacking  in  pigment, 
might  occur. 

The  all-yellow  cat  is  the  puzzler.  And 
right  here  the  clearly  presented  dis¬ 
cussions  of  Mr.  L.  E.  Weaver,  both  in 
the  current  issue  and  a  previous  one, 
are  pertinent.  It  happens  that  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  yellow  is  sex-linked  but 
instead  of  being  like  that  for  poultry, 
here  the  female  may  be  either  all 
yellow  or  both  yellow  and  black,  “tor¬ 
toise  shell”  that  is,  but  the  male  can¬ 
not  be  both. 

The  reason  is  well  explained  for  poul¬ 
try  by  Mr.  Weaver  so  that  detailed  re¬ 
hearsal  here  is  but  repetition.  Briefly, 
the  male  cat,  like  the  male  human,  has 
an  X  or  sex-chromosome  carrying  one 
gene,  either  for  yellow  or  black.  The 
female  has  two  such  X-chromosomes 
which  can  be  either  both  yellow  or 
both  black,  or  one  yellow  and  one 
black.  In  the  latter  case,  neither  yel¬ 
low  nor  black  is  completely  dominant 
over  the  other  so  both  colors  show. 
Obviously  if  only  one  determiner  for 
color  is  present  nothing  but  that  one 
color  can  show.  Hence  it  is  that  no 
black  and  yellow  male  combination  as 
a  tortoise-shell  cat  has  been  found  to 
recent  date.- — Charles  E.  Packard,  Al¬ 
fred  University. 

i'fi  sj:  % 

BEAUTIFUL  BUT 
HUNGRY 

Your  article  “Too  Many  Deer”  in¬ 
terested  me.  Please  try  my  way  of 
keeping  deer  out  of  fields  and  gardens. 

Inflate  several  paper  bags,  tie  them 
tightly  at  the  top  with  a  string,  and 
suspend  them  so  that  they  swing  free¬ 
ly.  I  use  bean  poles  set  on  a  slant. 
There  is  a  slight  rustle,  and  the  bags 
just  bob  every  minute  night  and  day. 
In  spite  of  inclement  weather  the  bags 
will  last  all  summer.  The  idea — silly  as 
it  may  seem — has  worked  perfectly. 
Please  try,  and  let  me  know  the  results. 
Also  pass  it  along  to  others  for  what  it 
is  worth.  I  know  how  discouraging  it  is 


buyers  for .  their  fruit  —  that  buyers 
didn’t  come  around  to  the  farms  look¬ 
ing  for  crops  any  more.  It’s  different 
in  the  Hudson  Valley.  They  are  so  close 
to  the  big  fresh  fruit  markets  in  New 
York,  Newark,  etc.,  that  there  is 
plenty  of  competition  for  their  produce. 

Several  buyers  make  it  a  practice 
to  visit  farms  contracting  for  crops — 
and,  according  to  the  men  I’ve  talked 
to,  they  have  paid  very  fair  prices. 
The  Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Exchange  is 
an  old  standby  that  has  offered  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  years,  and  now  many  growers 
are  trucking  their  produce  to  the  G.L.F. 
auction  at  Milton  where  15  to  25  city 
buyers  are  present  5  days  a  week. 

There  is  one  thing  missing  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  fruit  business:  Grow¬ 
ers  would  like  to  see  some  canning  and 
processing  plants  in  the  area. 


to  have  gardens  destroyed  by  those 
“beautiful”  animals. — Mrs.  M.  P.  Sim¬ 
mons,  Woodstock,  Vermont. 

♦  sfc  # 

ANOTHER  FREAK 

Last  year  I  had  a  young  sow  bred 
March  4.  A  young  boar  ran  with  her 
till  near  farrowing  time.  She  killed 
and  ate  her  pigs  at  birth  before  I  even 
saw  them.  She  came  in  heat  three 
times  after  that  before  she  was  butch¬ 
ered.  At  that  time  she  had  a  pig  fully 
formed,  bristles  on,  and  weighing  prob¬ 
ably  4  lbs.  Like  Mrs.  Dalrymples’  re¬ 
port  in  the  May  17  issue  about  the 
cow  that  had  two  calves  a  few  weeks 
apart,  every  one  thought  this  was  the 
biggest  lie  they  ever  heard.  At  least 
12  people  saw  this  pig  and  knew  the 
facts  about  it.  I  still  don’t  know  the 
right  answer. — J.  D.  Rhodes,  Apalach- 
in,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

A  GOOD  LAUGH 

I  always  get  a  good  laugh  at  the 
“chestnut”  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Agriculturist,  and  also  the  Song  of  the 
Lazy  Farmer. 

You  are  publishing  what  I  consider 
one  of  the  finest  farm  papers  that  goes 
to  press,  and  I  thoroughly  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  each  and  every  copy.  —  Raymond 
Carpenter,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


BEST  IN  COUNTY— Mrs.  Homer  Slocum  of 
Wingdale,  N.  Y.,  whose  homemade  rolls 
won  first  prize  in  the  Dutchess  County 
Pomona  Grange  Yeast  Rolls  Contest,  held 
June  4  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Slocum 
is  a  member  of  Waldo  Grange  and  will 
represent  Dutchess  County  in  the  contest 
finals  next  December  at  the  New  York 
State  Grange  annua!  meeting.  The  con¬ 
test  is  the  11th  annual  baking  competi¬ 
tion  to  be  sponsored  jointly  by  New  York 
State  Grange  and  American  Agriculturist. 
Cash  prizes  totalling  $250  and  numerous 
other  prizes  await  the  final  State  winners. 
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POTATO  HARVESTER:  Picking 

op  potatoes  by  hand  is  a  job  that 
is  rapidly  being  replaced  by  ma¬ 
chinery.  For  example,  there  is  the 
New  Holland  Potato  Harvester  made 
by  the  NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  Dept.  G-6,  New  Holland, 
Pa.  When  you  write,  ask  for  cata¬ 
log  804. 

CONCRETE:  “Dairy  Barn  Im¬ 
provements  with  Concrete”  is  the 
title  of  a  booklet  which  is  available 
without  cost  from  the  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  ASSOCIATION,  347  Mad¬ 
ison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y., 
or  10  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  An 
easy  way  to  send  for  it  is  to  use 
the  coupon  on  page  18  of  the  June 
7  issue  of  American  Agriculturist. 

RUBBER:  The  Cletrac  Division  of 
the  OLIVER  CORPORATION  now  has 
a  crawler  tractor  with  rubber 
treads.  The  treads  were  developed 
and  produced  by  the  GOODYEAR 
TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY. 

TRAVELLING  HENS:  In  March, 
KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC.,  of 
Frenchtown,  New  Jersey,  shipped 
five  crates  of  breeding  stock,  each 
containing  four  hens  and  a  male  to 
Lima,  Peru,  South  America. 


WOODCHUCKS:  Instructions 

for  killing  woodchucks  are  included 
in  every  can  of  cyanogas  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  AMERICAN  CYANAMID 
COMPANY,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


BARN  NEEDS:  Bulletin  47,  called 
“Dairy  and  Veterinary  Specialties” 
is  a  handy  catalog  which  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  MOORE  BROTHERS 
CORPORATION,  Albany  6,  N.  Y. 


COLD  MILK:  Complete  details 
on  the  new  Babson  milk  cooler  can 
be  secured  by  dropping  a  card  to 
BABSON  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Dept. 
306A,  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y. 

FARM  SUPPLIES:  G.  l.  f.  has 

just  published  a  purchasing  guide, 
a  catalog  of  farm  supplies  available 
through  local  G.  L.  F.  agencies.  If 
you  have  not  received  a  copy  of 
this  by  mail,  you  can  get  one  at 
your  local  agency  or  from  The  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE, 
INC.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WEEDS:  Dr.  Salsbury's  Weed  Con¬ 
trol  Program  is  the  title  of  a  little 
booklet  which  is  available  from  DR. 
SALSBURY'S  LABORATORIES,  Charles 
City,  Iowa.  We  are  told  that  the 
supply  is  limited  and  that  any 
reader  of  American  Agriculturist 
will  receive  one  on  request  as  long 
as  the  supply  lasts. 


THIS  KNAPSACK  DUSTER,  made  by 
the  H.  D.  Hudson  Manufacturing 
Company,  589  East  Illinois  Street, 
Chicago  11,  Illinois,  is  designed  for 
easy  operation.  It  has  a  capacity 
of  20  pounds  of  dust  and  can  be 
adjusted  to  provide  a  large  uni¬ 
form  blast  for  covering  entire 
plants  or  for  a  smaller  "puff"  dis¬ 
charge. 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


SPECIAL  LICENSE  PLATES 

“Recently  I  received  a  letter  stating  that 
for  a  dollar  I  could  get  a  1948  New  York 
license  plate  containing  my  initials  for 
my  automobile.  Can  you  give  me  any  in¬ 
formation  about  this?  Are  plans  being 
made  to  4  issue  permanent  registration 
plates  for  New  York  State?” 

What  this  company  offers  for  $1.00  is 
to  send  instructions  for  getting  a  li¬ 
cense  plate  with  your  initials,  and  a 
typed  letter  to  be  attached  to  your  1948 
license  application. 

However,  the  New  York  State  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Motor  Vehicles  tells  us  that 
any  citizen  who  wishes  a  particular 
plate  has  the  privilege  of  contacting 
the  County  Clerk  of  the  county  to 
which  this  number  has  been  assigned, 
or  if  he  desires  he  can  write  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles,  504 
Central  Avenue,  Albany,  New  York.  If 
the  number  desired  is  available,  it  will 
be  issued  with  no  additional  fee.  For 
example,  a  man  named  Tom  Pratt 
could  get  a  license  with  the  letters  TP, 
which  would  normally  go  to  Tompkins 
County,  or  Warren  Nash  could  get  a 
WN  license  which  normally  goes  to 
Wayne  County.  The  State  is  NOT  mak¬ 
ing  special  licenses  to  order! 

—  A. A.  — 

SMOOTH  ! 

“Recently  I  received  a  letter  asking  me 
to  join  a  club  on  sericulture  and  raise  silk. 
They  want  $5.00  and  will  send  me  mul¬ 
berry  trees,  seeds  or  scions,  whichever  I 
want;  also,  silk  worm  eggs.  Is  this  a  good 
investment?” 

There  have  been  several  attempts  to 
start  the  production  of  silk  in  this 
country,  or  at  least  to  sell  the  idea.  If 
there  have  been  any  cases  where  there 
has  been  profit  to  those  who  have  tried 
it,  we  have  not  heard  about  them. 

From  your  letter  we  assume  that  you 
are  not  in  a  position  to  waste  $5.00,  or 
even  to  invest  it  in  a  speculative  enter¬ 
prise.  We  would  suggest  you  wait  until 
there  is  good  evidence  of  success  from 
silk  raising. 

—  a. a.  — 

UNAUTHORIZED 

“Last  summer  a  young  man  who  said 
he  was  a  veteran  came  to  our  home.  We 
told  him  we  would  subscribe  to  two  mag¬ 
azines  he  had  listed  if  LIFE  could  be  in¬ 
cluded,  and  he  agreed.  We  were  also  to 
get  a  cook  book,  which  we  received,  but 
we  never  had  any  copies  of  the  maga¬ 
zines.” 

The  subscription  agency  tells  us  that 
the  subscriptions  to  the  two  magazines 
were  forwarded  to  the  publisher,  but 
that  their  agent  was  not  authorized  to 
get  subscriptions  for  LIFE,  and  that 
on  the  receipt  was  a  clearly  printed  no¬ 
tice  reading  “Positively  no  changes  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  printed  terms  of  this 
contract.” 

Undoubtedly,  the  agent  understood 
this  but  could  not  resist  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  make  a  sale  by  agreeing  to  our 
subscriber’s  request.  However,  LIFE 
claimed  they  never  received  the  sub¬ 
scription,  and  it  may  or  may  not  have 
been  turned  in  by  the  agent  who  signed 
the  receipt  H.  Paul. 

—  a.a.  — 

SCHEMES 

The  word  “scheme”  is  a  perfectly 
good  word  but  we  have  come  to  asso¬ 
ciate  it  with  an  effort  to  get  something 
for  nothing.  “Facts  You  Should  Know 
About  Schemes'’  is  the  title  of  a  book¬ 
let  which  warns  against  177  schemes, 
any  one  of  which  could  cost  you  from 
$5  to  $1,000.  On  that  basis  this  book¬ 
let  at  10c  should  be  an  excellent  in¬ 
vestment.  It  is  yours  for  that  price  on 
request  to  American  Agriculturist,  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau,  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


THE  IMPROVED 


,t£inhokst 

FARM-HOME 


FREEZER 


In  the  early  “30’s”  Steinhorst  foresaw  the  advantages  in  frozen  food  .  .  . 
and  today  they  stand  as  the  pioneers  in  the  Farm-Home  Freezer  industry. 
Through  years  of  constant  research  and  improvement,  Steinhorst  has 
developed  the  finest  Farm-Home  Freezer  available. 


This  is  it!  The  economical,  dependable  custodian  of  garden-fresh  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits,  and  flavorful  meats !  For  only  a  few  cents  a  day,  it 
captures  the  goodness  of  fresh  foods.  .  .  seals  it  in.  .  .  preserves  it  till 
you  want  it. 

★ 

AIR-BLAST  FREEZIN G 

The  most  efficient  commercial  method  ot 
food  freezing  is  brought  to  the  home  by 
Steinhorst. 


TODAY— AS  ALWAYS— YOU  GET  BETTER  VALuE  IN  A  STEINHORST 


The  improved  Steinhorst  Farm-Home  Freezer  is  a  betteT  product  today 
than  ever  before !  Design  is  better,  materials  are  better,  construction  is 
better.  Yet  prices  have  not  gone  up!  In  fact,  because  of  increased  produc¬ 
tion,  Steinhorst  prices  are  no  higher  today  than  they  were  when  prices 
were  controlled  by  O.  P.  A.  Investigate.  .  .  compare.  .  .  see  the  Steinhorst 
dealer  now! 


EMIL  STEINHORST  and  SONS,  tm. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Be  Sure  to  Mention 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


KING  THE  GUE55 WORK 
V  OUT  OF  FARMING 


Progressive  farmers  everywhere,  through 
soil  analysis,  now  add  proper  chemicals  to 
condition  their  land  for  the  crops  to  be 
planted.  Mulsifier’ s  fertilizer  attachment — 
shown  here  in  action — makes  it  possible  to 
spread  and  mix  chemicals  simultaneously 
into  top  soil — helps  make  your  land  pre¬ 
dictable.  Wind  and  rain  cannot  disperse 
your  fertilizer. 


Scientific  agriculture  saves  you  dollars 
and  disappointment.  That  is  why  the 
Mulsifier  Soil  Tiller  is  such  a  good  buy 
for  small  farmers,  orchardists,  nursery¬ 
men — or  for  anybody  whose  heavy, 
expensive  equipment  is  worn  out. 

Mulsifier  prepares  a  deeper  seed  bed 
quicker  than  with  any  but  the  most 
expensive  equipment — works  twenty 
acres  of  crops.  It’s  used  right  through 
the  growing  season,  too — to  spread 


fertilizer  and  to  cultivate  between  rows 
18’  or  wider  apart. 

Sixty  horsepower  applied  at  driving 
wheels!  Powerful  four-cycle  engine  pulls 
it  through  anything  but  a  brick  wall. 
Sturdy  as  can  be— but  a  woman  can 
easily  handle  it. 

Yes,  you  can  take  a  lot  of  the  expense 
and  hazard  out  of  your  farming  with 
Mulsifier  methods. 

Write  now  for  full  information — 
dealer  territories  available. 

*TRADE  MARK  U  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Dept.  108  A  A 
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FLOYD  E.  COOLEY  from  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  has  been  a  Dairymen’s  League  member  for  23  years.  He  has  been 

a  local  director  of  the  League  for  12  years,  and  this  past  annual  meeting  was  the  fourth 
he  has  attended  as  a  delegate  from  the  Norwich  Local. 

“Anyone  who  has  ever  attended  an  Annual  Meeting,”  points  out  Floyd  Cooley,  “can’t  help  being  impressed 
with  how  true  it  is  that  dairy  farmers  own  and  control  the  League.” 

To  Cooley  the  most  impressive  part  of  the  League’s  Annual  Meeting  is  the  way  resolutions  are  decided  upon 
Each  League  Local  makes  up  their  own  resolutions  and  submits  them  to  a  resolutions  committee  made  up  of  one 
member  from  each  District.  That  committee  makes  up  the  resolutions  to  be  submitted  to  the  Annual  Meeting 
where  they  are  voted  upon  by  the  delegates  from  each  Local. 


ROBERT  COOLEY  19>  is  president  of  the  Young  Cooperators  in 

Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  This  was  his  first 
Annual  Meeting.  Robert  was  proud  that  the  delegates  to  the  Young 
Cooperators’  Meeting  did  not  rubber  stamp  the  resolutions  as  sub¬ 
mitted.  He  enjoyed  most  the  debate  on  who  should  be  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  Young  Cooperators.  After  four  hours  the 
debate  ended  by  the  Delegates  voting  to  make  anyone  eligible 
for  membership  who  shows  an  interest  in  the  organization  and 
wants  to  join. 


Highli 


HELEN  COOLEY 


attended  the  Annual  Meeting  to  be  with 
her  husband  Floyd,  and  son  Robert. 
Mrs.  Cooley  is  very  much  interested  in  the  Home  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  feels  that  the  League’s  interest  in  the  whole 
family  lends  great  strength  to  the  organization. 
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The  Unseen  Geest 

at  t6e  ‘Dieute* 


MUCH  CONCERN  is  being  expressed  in 
many  quarters  over  the  high  price  of 
food.  This  includes  Government  offi¬ 
cials,  the  city  press,  consumer  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  many  others.  Farmers  are  much 
concerned  about  this,  too.  They  do  not  like 
to  have  the  responsibility  for  high  food  prices 
laid  in  their  lap,  because  these  high  prices 
are  due  to  a  chain  of  circumstances  over 
which  they  have  no  control. 

This  country  cannot  have  a  high  wage 
level,  divert  one-third  of  the  average  person’s 
income  into  taxes,  ship  great  quantities  of 
grain  abroad,  and  still  have  low  cost  food. 
The  nation’s  food  producers  have  a  job  to  do 
in  getting  these  facts  to  the  consumer  if  they 
are  not  to  be  unjustly  blamed  or,  even  worse, 
afflicted  with  national  programs  based  on  un¬ 
sound  legislation. 

CONSUMERS  EAT  BETTER 

HE  Northeast  Farm  Foundation  has  been 
studying  food  costs  in  relation  to  con¬ 
sumers’  incomes.  All  of  us  have  been  puzzled 
as  to  why,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  average 
wages  have  more  than  doubled  since  prewar 
years,  consumers  feel  so  distressed  over  food 
costs.  Here  are  some  facts  taken  from  these 
studies. 

Prior  to  the  recent  war,  23  per  cent  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar,  before  taxes,  went  for 
food.  Today,  19  per  cent  is  required  for  the 
same  basket  of  food.  However,  because  the 
average  American  is  eating  much  better,  he  is 
still  spending  about  23  per  cent  of  his  income 
for  food. 

Relatively,  then,  it  seems  that  food  is  not 
high  priced.  But  why  do  we  hear  so  much 
about  high  food  costs?  On  June  26,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  high  cost  food  articles  made  headlines 
in  leading  New  York  City  newspapers.  A  lot 
of  different  people  were  demanding  that 
somebody  be  investigated ;  others  insisted  that 
price  regulations  be  restored. 

TAXES  SHRINK  CONSUMER’S 
DOLLAR 

OW  let’s  see  what  happens  to  the  consum 
er  dollar.  The  Government  will  collect, 
this  year,  between  25  and  30  billion  dollars  in 
taxes  from  business,  which  is  about  one-sixth 
of  the  total  price  of  goods  produced  and  sold. 
In  consumer  language,  this  means  that  when 
a  housewife  buys  $6.00  worth  of  clothes,  she 
pays  $5.00  for  the  clothes  and  $1.00  for  the 
taxes  which  business  must  collect  from  the 


b u  J.  a.  McConnell, 

Chairman,  Northeast  Farm  Foundation 


consumer  in  the  price  of  goods. 

But  more  directly  burdensome  to  the  aver¬ 
age  person  is  the  personal  income  tax.  Before 
the  war,  a  young  couple,  earning  $50.00  per 
week,  paid  no  income  tax.  Today,  if  they 
were  still  earning  $50.00  a  week,  they  would 
pay  an  income  tax  sufficient  to  buy  the  food 
for  a  third  person.  However,  the  average 
$50.00  a  week  income  increased  during  the 
war,  and  the  present  tax  on  this  increased 
income  would  buy  the  food  for  three  ex¬ 
tra  persons.  It  is  these  unseen  guests  at  the 
table  which  the 
American  housewife 
must  feed,  in  the 
form  of  higher  taxes, 
before  she  can  start 
providing  for  her  own 
family.  To  her,  food 
costs  are  high,  be¬ 
cause  after  the  “de¬ 
ducts”,  she  has 
trouble  making  to¬ 
day’s  dollars  buy  the 
better,  diet  to  which 
she  has  become  ac¬ 
customed. 

Now  no  one  denies 
that  taxes  must  be 
high.  We  must  pay 
the  interest  on  the 
debt  incurred  during 
the  war,  eventually 
pay  the  debt,  carry 
on  needed  Govern¬ 
ment  services,  and  provide  adequate  national 
defense.  But  farm  people  should  not  take 
the  blame  for  the  consumer  “squeeze”.  They 
need  not  if  they,  themselves,  understand  it 
and  take  effective  means  to  keep  before  the 
public  the  facts  behind  the  present  food  situ¬ 
ation. 

Northeastern  farmers’  costs  of  production 
have  more  than  doubled  since  prewar  years, 
with  increased  labor  costs  one  of  the  chief 
items.  Costs  of  handling  food,  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  farm,  such  as  transportation,  pro¬ 
cessing,  packaging  and  delivery,  have  gone 
up  sharply.  In  May,  the  average  dairyman 
in  New  York  received  7.8  cents  per  quart  for 
milk,  delivered  to  the  country  assembling 
plant.  Had  the  same  costs  as  1939  been  in 
effect,  he  could  have  taken  3^4  cents  per 


quart  and  been  just  as  well  off.  This  7.8  cent 
milk  cost  the  New  York  City  consumer  19 
cents  delivered  on  his  doorstep.  The  dealer 
paid  for  milk,  to  be  delivered  as  fluid  milk,  9 
cents  per  quart.  By  the  time  he  paid  the 
“in-between  costs”,  he  had  to  charge  19  cents 
to  come  out  with  a  net  profit  of  less  than  a 
cent  per  quart.  This  one  example  of  how 
costs  have  gone  up  applies  generally  to  all 
foods.  Present  food  prices  are  high  because 
costs  are  high.  If  high  production  of  food 
is  to  be  continued,  these  costs  must  be 
charged  into  the  price  that  consumers  pay. 

FEED  UNSEASONABLY  HIGH 

EED  prices  have  risen  unseasonably.  The 
main  factors  in  this  rise  have  been  a  pros¬ 
pective  18  to  20  per  cent  cut  in  the  feed  grain 
crop,  heavy  Government  buying  of  corn  for 
export,  as  well  as  wheat,  plus  heavy  rates  of 
feeding  by  American  livestock  men.  This  last 
condition  is  a  desirable  one  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  heavy  food  production  and  the  con¬ 
version  of  last  season’s  large  corn  crop  to 
human  food. 

Recent  Government  reports  indicate  that 
the  animal  population  of  the  country  this  fall 
will  be  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Food 

demand  and  prices 
indicate  a  continued 
heavy  rate  of  feeding. 
There  are  reported 
intentions  by  the  U. 
S.  to  export  over  650 
million  bushels  of 
grain,  principally 
wheat.  This  is  above 
last  year’s  big  exports 
by  more  than  100 
million  bushels.  All 
of  these  factors  add 
up  to  a  demand  for 
U.  S.  grains  equal  to 
or  exceeding  last 
year,  with  the  ani¬ 
mals  lined  up  at  a 
feed  bin  which  will 
have  20  per  cent  less 
supply,  barring  a 
weather  miracle. 

The  present  volume 
of  employment,  plus  present  wages,  indicates 
a  high  domestic  demand  for  food  this  com¬ 
ing  year.  This  will  be  augmented  by  the 
export  of  food  to  starving  people  abroad.  De¬ 
mand  is  indicated  by  a  few  figures  showing 
how  U.  S.  consumption  per  capita  of  the 
highly  desirable  foods  has  increased. 

Present  consumption  of  eggs  is  at  the  un- 
planned-for  rate  of  378  per  person  annually, 
or  26  per  cent  more  than  the  299  of  prewar 
years;  fluid  milk  and  cream  consumption  is 
at  the  rate  of  200  quarts  per  person,  or  a  26 
per  cent  increase.  Consumption  of  all  meats, 
including  poultry,  at  183  pounds  per  person 
during  1946,  was  up  one  fourth.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  eating  well,  and  they  should. 
An  adequate  ration  consisting  of  large 
amounts  of  animal  ( Continued  on  Page  17) 


GIVE  THEM  THE  FACTS 

MOST  DIFFERENCES  of  opinion  grow 
smaller  or  disappear  when  both  sides 
know  and  understand  the  facts. 

It  is  especially  important  that  consumers 
know  the  facts  behind  food  production  be¬ 
cause  they  outnumber  farmers  more  than  five 
to  one.  Without  the  facts  or  by  a  faulty  in¬ 
terpretation  of  them,  consumers  can  and  do 
influence  legislation  which,  because  it  is 
based  on  wrong  economic  principles,  has  ser¬ 
ious  effects  on  agriculture  and  eventually  on 
all  consumers  as  well. 

The  Northeast  Farm  Foundation  was 
formed  for  the  primary  purpose  of  getting 
the  facts  to  consumers.  The  vital  importance 
of  such  a  program  is  clearly  and  logically 
stated  in  the  article  on  this  page.  Read  it. 


Grass  Cuts  Feed  Costs 


Good 

by  George  Serviss 

FULL  roughage  feeding  throughout  the  year — all  the  good  hay,  pasture,  and  silage  a  cow  can 
eat— gets  a  ton  more  milk  a  year  from  the  average  cow  and  lowers  the  amount  of  grain  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  milk.  In  a  survey  made  by  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  it  was  found  in  Sussex  County  that  liberal  feeding  of  roughage  saved  46  cents  in  the 
feed  cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  milk.  Most  of  the  extra  roughage  was  in  the  form  of  pasture. 
At  today’s  feed  prices  the  saving  would  no  doubt  be  greater,  as  T.  D.  N.  in  dairy  feeds  today 
costs  about  $5.45  per  100  pounds. 


Fertilized  Grass  is  Cheap  Feed 

Fertilized  pastures  produced  cheaper  feed 
than  unfertilized.  In  Sussex  County  the  farmers 
getting  above  average  yields  of  nutrients  from 
pastures  spent  $4.44  an  acre  on  lime,  fertilizer, 
and  manjure  and  produced  T.  D.  N.  at  a  cost 
of  98  cents  per  100  pounds.  Dairymen  getting 
below  average  yields  from  pasture  spent  only 
$1.69  an  acre  on  lime,  fertilizer,  and  manure; 
the  T.  D.  N.  from  pasture  cost  them  $1.40  per 
100  pounds. 

A  full  roughage  program,  hay,  pasture,  and 
silage  is  not  a  complicated  program  that  only 
a  few  can  follow.  We  can  list  the  basic  essen¬ 
tials  in  five  simple  points: 

1.  Lime — apply  what  your  soil  needs.  This 
includes  pasture  as  well  as  other  cropland. 

2.  Fertilize  well,  both  at  seeding  time  and 
afterwards.  Most  of  us  do  a  fair  job  at  seeding 
time  but  a  poor  job  afterwards.  Pastures  and 
established  haylands  must  get  their  fair  share. 

3.  Include  a  perennial  legume  in  all  pas¬ 
ture  and  hay  mixtures.  This  means  Ladino 
clover  in  pasture  mixtures,  and  alfalfa  or  La¬ 
dino  or  both  in  hay  mixtures. 

4.  Provide  about  one  acre  of  good  improved 
pasture  for  each  cow,  preferably  a  Ladino  clover 
mixture,  but  otherwise,  well  fertilized  bluegrass. 

5.  Provide  aftermath  grazing  in  midsum¬ 
mer  from  part  of  your  hay  acreage  or  from  a 


planting  of.  Sudan  grass.  Only  haylands  con¬ 
taining  legumes  are  dependable  sources  of 
aftermath  feed.  Ladino  is  tops  in  this  respect. 
To  capitalize  on  it  to  the  fullest  extent  harvest¬ 
ing  part  of  it  early  as  silage  is  almost  a  must. 

What  Can  Be  Done  Now? 

The  application  of  lime  and  fertilizer  to  es¬ 
tablished  sods,  points  one  and  two,  can  be  car¬ 
ried  out  this  year.  Those  making  August  seed- 
ings  can  make  a  start  on  points  3  and  5.  Many 
can  start  on  point  4  so  as  to  have  it  at  least 
partially  effective  next  year. 

Lime  may  be  applied  any  time  this  summer 
or  fall  to  pastures  needing  lime,  or  to  hay  sods 
that  will  be  plowed  this  fall  or  next  spring  and 
reseeded  within  a  year  or  two. 

Phosphate  and  potash  fertilizers  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  effectively  to  established  sods  this  summer 
and  fall.  Nitrogen  is  most  efficiently  utilized 
when  applied  in  the  fall  at  about  the  time  grass 
ceases  to  grow  or  in  the  very  early  spring. 
Superphosphated  manure  should  be  applied  im¬ 
mediately  after  grazing  ceases  in  the  fall  in 
order  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible  to  elapse 
before  the  cows  are  turned  on  again  in  the 
spring. 

What  Fertilizer? 

Within  reasonable  limits  the  exact  analysis  is 
not  so  important  as  the  fact  that  fertilizer  be 
used  so  long  as  it  conforms  to  the  general  type 
necessary  to  do  the  job.  The  maintenance  of 


the  legume  stand  (alfalfa,  Ladino  clover,  or 
wild  white)  is  of  primary  importance,  since  le¬ 
gumes  usually  take  care  of  their  own  nitrogen 
needs  as  well  as  a  good  part  of  the  needs  of  the 
accompanying  grass. 

For  legumes  we  need  first  of  all  lime,  phos¬ 
phate  and  potash;  for  the  true  grasses  nitrogen 
is  of  first  importance.  Where  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  stand  of  legumes  mixed  with  the  grass 
this  nitrogen  must  be  supplied  in  manure  or 
commercial  fertilizer  if  respectable  yields  are  to 
be  obtained. 

If  in  doubt  as  to  the  amount  of  lime,  kind  of 
fertilizer  or  seeding  mixture  to  use  see  your 
county  agricultural  agent.  He  is  the  best  source 
of  information  on  practices  that  best  fit  local 
conditions. 


The  following  grassland  fertilizers,  and  also 
the  necessary  seeds  and  lime  are  available 
through  your  G.  L.  F.  Service  Agency. 

For  August  seedings  of  Ladino  clover  and 
alfalfa — 

0-20-20 

5-10-10 

4- 12-8 

Gran-Phosphate 

For  Ladino  clover  and  alfalfa  topdressing — 
0-19-19  plus  borax 
0-20-20 

Gran-Phosphate  to  balance  manure 
0-14-14 

For  permanent  pasture  topdressing — 

5- 10-10 
0-20-20 
0-14-14 

Gran-Phosphate  to  balance  manure 

High  nitrogen  grades  will  be  available  for 
fall  use  if  supply  of  nitrogen  materials  permit. 


COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F  EXCHANGE,  INC.,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


The  cow  is  designed  to  eat  grass.  To  produce  milk  most  efficiently  we  must  feed  hdr  all  the  grass  she  will  eat, 
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YOU 

?  By 


A.  JAMES  HALL 


State  and  Federal 
gested  solutions. 


A  survey  of  farmers’  opinions  conducted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Foundation  to  keep  consumers  and 
Legislators  informed  of  farmers’  problems  and  their  sug- 


Do  Farmers  Have  Fun?  tional  activities  of  farmers  are  the 


A  few  weeks  ago  a  farmer  told  me, 
“I’m  a  radical  sort  of  man.  You  won’t 
want  my  ideas.”  He  was  wrong  be¬ 
cause  my  job  would  be  a  dry,  unin¬ 
teresting  one  if  all  the  men  I  called 
on  had  the  same  thoughts. 

I  talk  to  small  and  large  operators, 
conservative  men  and  so-called  plung¬ 
ers  and  seek  the  leveling  influence  that 
makes  a  survey  useful  by  seeing  all 
different  types  of  farming  in  a  county 
and  confining  most  calls  to  average¬ 
sized  farms. 

But  to  get  back  to  my  self-styled 
“radical  man.”  He  said,  “Sure  farmers 
have  some  money  and  are  in  pretty 
good  shape.  Why  shouldn’t  they  be? 
They  never  go  anywhere  for  a  vaca¬ 
tion,  hardly  ever  take  their  family  to 
a  show  or  concert,  and  do  darn  little 
entertaining.  If  a  city  industrial  work¬ 
er,  worked  steadily  for  25  or  30  years 
without  spending  anything  for  a  good 
time,  he  would  be  a  rich  man.” 

In  the  past  six  months  I’ve  been  on 
nearly  300  farms  in  New  York.  So 
many  operators  have  told  me  about  va¬ 
cations,  weekends,  picnics,  holidays 
and  other  recreation  times  that  I’m 
sure  most  farmers  do  have  fun  and 
realize  the  value  of  taking  some  time 
off. 

Varied  Vacations 

Contrary  to  my  friend’s  statement 
that  “farmers  never  go  anywhere,”  I’ve 
talked  to  some  active  farm  families 
who  spend  a  week  or  two  of  each  win¬ 
ter  in  the  South — including  some  young 
people  who  are  not  waiting  25  or  30 
years  to  go  places  and  do  things! 

Whether  he’s  a  welder,  an  office  clerk 
or  a  farmer,  a  fisherman  is  a  fisherman 
and  you  and  I  both  know  lots  of  farm¬ 
ers  who  make  it  a  practice  to  sneak 
away  to  Northern  lakes  for  a  few  days 
each  year.  (“Sneaking  away”  is  part 
of  the  fun  of  fishing!) 

Among  the  most  treasured  recrea- 


group  tours  staged  by  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Farm  Bureaus  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations.  Unlike  the  city  workers — 
who  rub  elbows  every  day  and  want 
to  get  away  from  each  other  for  a  va¬ 
cation — farmers  enjoy  being  together 
because  it  gives  them  a  chance  to  swap 
ideas  and  experiences  while  they  are 
having  fun. 

Family  Happiness 

Lots  of  farm  families,  lacking  the 
hired  help  or  money  for  such  romantic¬ 
sounding  things  as  flying  to  Florida 
or  sailing  the  Great  Lakes,  get  their 
fun  closer  to  home. 

One  Hudson  Valley  man  told  me 
there  was  no  place  on  earth  where  he 
could  have  a  better  time  than  right 
on  his  own  farm.  He  and  his  wife  get 
a  wonderful  kick  out  of  the  “kids” 
bringing  the  grand-children  to  the 
country  for  the  weekend.  The  “week¬ 
end”  usually  stretches  into  a  month 
before  the  youngsters  can  be  pried 
away  from  the  farm. 

“Why!”  this  farmer  said,  “lots  of  city 
people  pay  hard-earned  money  for  the 
privilege  of  boarding  at  a  farm  during 
the  summer.  I  don’t  blame  them  either, 
because  the  country  is  just  made  for 
vacations,  rest  and  fun.  We  have  free 
fishing,  swimming,  beautiful  woods, 
hills  and  shaded  valleys.  I  like  to  stay 
here  and  enjoy  them  all  with  our  fam¬ 
ily  and  friends.” 

Community  Recreation 

Ed  Eastman  or  Rym  Berry  could 
write  countless  stories  on  neighbor¬ 
hood  fun  enjoyed  at  Church,  Grange 
and  school  family  outings.  I  remember 
our  District  School  picnic  last  year. 
We  had  to  drive  only  four  miles  to  a 
lake,  and  in  the  next  few  hours  I  had 
more  real  fun  playing  ball,  pitching 
horseshoes  and  eating  good  food  with 
•laughing,  friendly  neighbors  than  I 
could  have  had  in  a  whole  two  weeks 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 


Miss  Dorothy  Ellen  Diez,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Albert  Die*  Sr.,  of  Youngstown,  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y.,  took  complete  charge  of  their  70  acres  of  orchard  when  her  brother, 
Albert  Diez,  Jr.,  was  taken  ill  in  January.  She  tried  to  hire  some  help  but  when  she 
saw  the  way  inexperienced  help  abused  equipment  and  the  inefficient  way  they 
worked,  she  fired  them. 

In  the  picture  she  is  applying  a  Calyx  spray  on  a  block  of  apples.  She  applied  14 
tanks  of  300  gallons  each  this  one  day.  She  used  600  pounds  pressure,  operating 
the  nozzle  from  the  tractor  seat.  Despite  steady  rains  that  made  the  going  heavy 
every  day,  she  kept  up  a  proper  spraying  program  an  the  whole  70  acres  without 
physical  assistance  of  any  kind. 

According  to  her  brother,  the  Farm  Bureau  said  that  she  had  the  entire  orchard 
>n  excellent  shape.  She  was  rather  apologetic  because  she  hadn't  been  able  to 

keep  up  with  the  discing  ! 


TONGUE-EASy  MILDNESS— 
RICH -TASTING-  MELLOWNESS 


There  is  extra  smoking  comfort  when  you  smoke 
the  rich-tasting  tobacco  that  is  specially  treated 
to  insure  against  tongue  bite— the  world's 
largest-selling  tobacco  — PRINCE  ALBERT 


Prince  Albert  is  real  smoking 
joy,”  says  H.  W.  Thompson. 
“I  like  everything  about  Prince 
Albert  —  its  rich  taste,  its  cool¬ 
ness  and  mildness.  There  is  real 
pipe  comfort  with  tongue-easy 
P.A.” 


Tor  "Pipes  9^  or  Tapers 


R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


PRINCE  ALBERT 

THE  NATIONAL  JOY  SMOKE 


TUNE  IN  Prince  Albert’s  “GRAND  OLE  OPRY”  Saturday  Nights  N.  R. C 


AUCTION  SCHOOL  CANVAS  COVERS 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Catalog.  ATU/AAntC 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Mason  City,  Iowa  «TWOUU  b 


For  samples  ana  price  lists 
At  bargain  prices.  Wnto 

92  Washington  St. 
Binshamton,  N  Y 
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WHY  MILK  PRICES  ARE  TOO  LOW 

“Can  you  tell  me  m  farmer  language  why  with 
costs  so  high  and  retail  sale  prices  the  same,  the 
dairyman  should  suffer  and  lose  money  at  today’s 
prices?”- -A.  B..  New  York. 

IN  PLAIN  language  the  answer  to  that  question 
in  one  sentence  is  government  fumbling,  incompe¬ 
tence,  unfairness  and  political  maneuvering. 

On  the  production  side,  government  cornered  the 
wheat  supply,  in  order  to  ship  grain  to  Europe,  with 
the  result  that  the  farmer’s  feed  costs  shot  sky-high 
overnight.  His  labor  costs,  too,  are  the  highest  in 
history. 

On  the  marketing  side,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials  have  refused  to  adjust  the  milk 
marketing  agreement  so  as  to  give  dairymen  priced 
in  accord  with  their  costs  of  production. 

EVIDENCE  IGNORED 

When  the  milk  marketing  agreement  first  went 
into  effect,  there  was  good  cooperation  between  the 
leaders  of  dairymen  on  one  side  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  officials  on  the  other.  Today  that 
cooperation  has  gone,  with  the  result  that  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Federal  Order  has  created  an  intoler¬ 
able  situation. 

Most  of  the  evidence  given  by  producers  at  the 
hearings  on  proposed  amendments  to  the  Order  on 
March  17  and  25  was  ignored  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Action  on  the  amendments  by  the 
Department  has  been  intolerably  slow.  Nothing 
was  heard  from  the  Department  until  June  9,  too 
late  to  get  a  producer  vote  in  time  to  make  the 
amendments  effective  July  1.  In  the  meantime,  by 
suspension  of  the  Order,  Secretary  Anderson  set 
the  July  Class  I  price  at  $4.58; 

Several  amendments  which  dairymen  asked  for 
and  which  were  designed  to  improve  the  operation 
of  the  Order  apparently  received  no  consideration 
in  Washington 

The  amendments  as  proposed  are  unsatisfactory, 
yet  dairymen  must  vote  “yes”  or  “no”  on  all  of 
them.  They  cannot  vote  “yes”  on  one  and  “no”  on 
another.  The  Class  I  prices  proposed  .  in  the 
amendments  are:  $4.58  for  August  and  $5.02  for  > 
September  through  December.  However,  even  if 
dairymen  approve  them,  the  amendments  cannot 
become  effective  by  August  1,  so  doubtless  the 
Secretary  plans  to  set  the  August  Class  I  price,  pre 
sumably  at  $4.58. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  proposed  price 
schedule  will  return  approximately  the  following 
blended  prices  to  dairymen:  July  $3.82;  August 
$3.95;  September  $4.46;  October  $4.68;  November 
$4.86;  December  $4.74.  They  are  too  low! 

WHAT  DAIRYMEN  PROPOSE 

On  July  11,  delegates  of  the  Metropolitan  Produc¬ 
ers  Bargaining  Agency  met  at  Syracuse  to  decide 
what  action  to  take.  After  expressing  vigorous 
dissatisfaction  with  the  proposed  prices,  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  uncooperative  attitude  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  following  plan  of  ac 
tion  was  adopted: 

First:  To  recommend  that  dairymen  approve  the 
amendments  in  spite  of  their  unsatisfactory  fea¬ 
tures,  believing  that  the  New  York  market  cannot 
be  operated  satisfactorily  without  an  Order  and 
fearing  that  the  Order  might  be  withdrawn  if  the 
amendments  are  turned  down. 

Second:  To  ask  for  an  appointment  with  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  officials  during  the  week  be¬ 
ginning  July  14,  there  to  present  the  facts  and  to 
ask  that  a  Class  I  price  of  $5.02  be  set  for  the 
month  of  August.  At  the  same  time  the  committee 
plans  to  point  out  to  the  Department  that  conditions 
ahead  are  so  uncertain  that  it  is  dangerous  to  set 
prices  for  any  extended  period. 

It  was  suggested  also,  in  view  of  the  tight  milk 
situation  that  is  certain  this  fall,  that  dairy  organ¬ 
izations  might  serve  notice  on  dealers  that  the  Class 
I  price  would  be  higher  than  the  price  set  in  the 
Order.  There  is  considerable  belief  that  dealers 


fey  £.  /?.  Srcuitman 


would  accept  this  increase  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Order  prices  are  minimum  prices. 

Third:  To  call  another  meeting  of  the  delegates 
of  the  Bargaining  Agency  at  Syracuse  on  July  29 
to  determine  what  further  action  might  be  taken. 
By  that  time  the  August  price  will  be  known,  as  it 
must  be  announced  by  July  25. 

WANT  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Because  of  a  belief  that  administration  of  the 
Order  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  unsatisfactory,  a  vast  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  in  the  last  few  months  aimed  at  the 
formation  of  a  Five-State  Pact  among  the  states 
shipping  milk  to  the  New  York  market.  In  several 
states  legislation  has  been  passed  to  make  such  a 
Pact  possible. 

The  proposal  is  based  on  the  belief  that  an  Order 
is  essential,  but  that  the  policies  governing  its  ad¬ 
ministration  should  be  set  in  states  affected  rather 
than  in  Washington.  In  brief,  it  is  proposed  that 
officials  of  the  Five-State  Pact,  probably  the  heads 
of  state  milk  control  or  commissioners  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  will  take  over  the  supervision  of  the  adminis¬ 
tering  the  Order.  Before  this  can  be  done,  it  will 
1  necessary  for  dairymen  to  vote  out  the  Federal- 
State  Order,  and  to  get  Congressional  approval  of 
the  Pact,  which  may  not  be  possible  before  January 
1,  1948. 

If  such  a  Pact  can  be  put  into  effect,  needed 
amendments  can  be  made  without  interminable  de¬ 
lays.  The  need  for  such  a  Pact  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  Class  I  price  in  several  upstate  New  York 
cities  under  state  control  is  higher  than  in  New 
York  City. 

HONEST  SWEAT 

“Many  persons  who  do  not  work  hard  enough 
to  sweat  and  get  the  human  stink  off  themselves  in 
producing  the  necessities  of  life  are  the  very  ones 
who  like  to  play  Lady  Bountiful.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  doesn’t  require  much  intelligence  or  courage 
to  give  away  other  people’s  services  or  goods.  The 
people  in  the  U.  S.  A.  are  the  best  on  earth,  but 
when  they  do  anything  they  usually  overdo  it.  Look 
at  the  billions  of  dollars  our  government  has  loaned 
to  other  countries,  and  they  always  default  in  pay¬ 
ment.  We  will  never,  never  get  any  of  it  back,  and 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  we  build  them  up,  and  as  soon 
as  they  can  stand  on  their  feet,  they  are  ready  and 
willing  to  cut  our  throats. 

“Christian  people  don’t  like  to  hear  of  people  in 
far  countries  suffering  or  dying  of  starvation,  and 
are  willing  to  share  with  them  and  help  them  be¬ 
come  self-sustaining.  But  that  is  no  reason  why 
the  U.  S.  A.  should  be  bled  white,  and  in  a  few  years 
left  with  a  lower  standard  of  living  than  now  exists 
in  those  foreign  countries.”—  Arthur  G.  Luke ,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  N.  Y. 

HEN  a  country  is  filled  with  a  large  population 
of  “give-me’s”  on  one  side  and  with  political 
“spenders”  in  control  of  government,  it  is  indeed  in 
a  bad  way.  One  who  has  never  earned  a  dollar  by 
honest  toil  has  no  appreciation  of  what  a  dollar  is 
worth,  and  should  never  be  elected  or  appointed  to 
a  position  where  he  spends  the  dollars  that  belong 
to  the  rest  of  us.  That  has  been  the  chief  trouble 
with  our  leadership  at  Washington  for  many  years. 

HAY  BUT  AO  WEATHER 

HAVE  often  thought  that  every  farm  paper  editor 
and  every  other  person  serving  farmers  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  position  should  own  or  operate  a  farm,  because 
there  is  nothing  like  hard  experience  to  teach  one 
how  the  other  fellow  feels. 

I  just  had  a  good  example  of  this.  This  year  1 
arranged  to  have  a  neighbor  who  is  a  most  excellent 
farmer  cut  my  hay  on  shares.  In  order  to  get 
enough  ahead  to  justify  a  baler,  it  was  necessary 
to  cut  most  of  the  good  hay  on  the  farm  at  one 
time.  It  has  been  down  a  week  and  wet  every  day. 
The  farmer  has  raked  most  of  it  at  least  six  times, 
and  every  time  just  as  he  gets  it  about  ready  for 
the  baler  it  rains  again.  The  result  is  that  the  hay 
is  almost  a  total  loss  for  both  of  us. 


That’s  the  way  it  has  been  with  farmers  in  most 
sections  of  the  country  since  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  and  it  is  experiences  like  this  that  get  me 
kind  of  warm  under  the  collar  when  someone  begins 
shouting  about  how  much  money  farmers  make  or 
what  an  easy  time  they  have.  Incidentally,  I’m  all 
for  grass  silage.  What  a  godsend  it  is  in  a  wet  year 
like  this! 

YOUR  TURN  MAY  COME  THIS 
SUMMER 

HE  Fire  Protection  Institute  reports  that  fires 
damaged  nearly  $275,000  worth  of  farm  property 
every  day  last  year.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  these  fires 
could  have  been  prevented. 

A  farm  fire  is  always  tragic,  but  if  your  buildings 
burn  this  year,  it  will  be  doubly  bad  because  you 
can’t  replace  them  at  present  prices.  Therefore,, 
it  would  seem  just  plain  common  sense  to  take  time 
to  check  your  buildings  and  follow  these  simple 
rules  to  prevent  a  disastrous  fire: 

1.  Lightning  starts  nearly  one-third  of  all  farm 
fires.  Lightning  rods  are  nearly  100  per  cent  pro¬ 
tection,  but  they  are  worse  than  nothing  if  not 
properly  grounded. 

2.  Wire  fences  often  become  electrically  charged 
during  storms  and  kill  hundreds  of  cattle.  They 
should  be  grounded  at  least  every  150  feet. 

3.  Spontaneous  combustion  costs  farmers  mil¬ 
lions  every  year.  Poorly  cured  hay,  especially  the 
legumes,  may  break  into  flames.  Keep  barn  doors 
and  windows  open  as  much  as  possible  immediately 
after  hay  is  put  in  the  barn. 

4.  Watch  that  gasoline  engine.  Careless  use  of 
gasoline  and  of  oil  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
fire  losses. 

5.  Short  circuits  cause  many  fires.  Having  an 
electrician  check  the  wiring  and  installation  oc¬ 
casionally  is  good  insurance. 

The  Fire  Protection  Institute  rightly  emphasizes 
the  need  of  hand  fire  extinguishers.  These  ex¬ 
tinguishers  put  out  60  per  cent  of  the  accidental 
fires. 

THE  FAMILY  FARM  IS 
IMPORTANT 

“I  read  with  considerable  interest  your  article 
‘Can  the  Small  Farmer  Survive?’  in  the  June  7 
issue  of  Avierican  Agriculturist  .  .  .  The  family  type 
farmer,  located  only  a  few  hours  from  his  market, 
enjoys  a  shipping  differential  which  often  enables 
him  to  survive  in  spite  of  the  competition.  I  have 
noted  instances  where  family  type  farmers  were  able 
to  retail  large  quantities  of  their  produce  and  thus 
carry  on  a  profitable  farm  enterprise  with  a  smaller 
acreage  or  a  moderately  sized  flock  or  herd.  Even 
though  we  may  not  be  justified  in  saying  that  the 
family  type  farm  is  the  most  important  unit  in 
American  agriculture,  I  fully  believe  that  it  is  the 
most  important  unit  in  American  family  life  and 
sincerely  regret  any  curtailment  which  will  prevent 
families  from  establishing  or  maintaining  this  type 
of  farm  enterprise.” — W.  G.  Purdy. 

HAT  is  right,  Mr.  Purdy!  One  of  the  funda 
mental  differences  between  European  and  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  is  that  the  continental  European 
farmer  is  and  always  was  a  peasant.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  never  was,  and  the  future  of  our  agri¬ 
culture  and  of  America  itself  depends  on  making 
it  economically  possible  for  the  small  family  type 
farmer  to  continue  his  business  and  maintain  his 
independence 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

Y  friend,  Glen  Heefner,  District  Manager  of  the 
DeKalb  Agricultural  Association,  was  telling 
me  about  two  Irishmen  who  were  working  on  the 
roof  of  a  building.  One  made  a  misstep  and  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  other  looked  down  and  said: 

“Are  ye  dead  or  alive,  Mike?” 

“I’m  alive,”  said  Mike,  feebly. 

“Sure  ’n  ye’re  such  a  liar  I  don’t  know  whether 
to  believe  ye  or  not.” 

“Well,  then  I  must  be  dead,”  said  Mike  sadly, 
“for  ye  would  never  dare  to  call  me  a  liar  if  I  was 
alive!” 
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AA’s  Farmers9  Dollar  Guide . 

THE  GOVERNMENT  price  support  program  on  farm  products,  which  was 
designed  to  protect  farmers  from  falling  prices  following  the  close  of  the 
war,  will  end  December  31,  1948,  and  Congress  is  already  giving  some  thought 
to  legislation  creating  a  long-time  farm  program.  Regardless  of  what  you  may 
think  about  the  effectiveness  of  legislation  for  creating  or  maintaining  farm 
prosperity,  it  seems  certain  that  we  will  have  some  new  long-time  agricultural 
legislation.  Therefore,  it  is  none  too  early  for  farmers  to  consider  the  possibilities 
and  to  make  their  wishes  known. 

Here  are  some  of  the  broad  principles  that  have  been  suggested: 

1.  CONTINUED  PRICE  SUPPORTS  FOR  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

There  are  some  important  objections  to  price  supports.  First,  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  that  price  supports  must  be  accompanied  by  production 
control.  Consumers  object  to  supports  paid  for  with  taxpayers’  money  because 
they  feel,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  their  cost  of  living  has  been  increased.  Their 
objections  are  especially  strong  when  such  a  program  is  accompanied  by  the 
destruction  of  food,  as  was  done  with  some  of  the  1946  potato  crop. 

If  Congress  decides  that  we  must  have  price  supports,  the  most  sensible  sug¬ 
gestion  that  has  yet  been  made  is  that  the  price  support  level  be  set  consider¬ 
ably  belbw  so-called  parity.  For  example,  it  might  possibly  be  50  per  cent  of 
parity  which,  on  a  crop  like  potatoes,  would  insure  the  grower  against  ruinous 
prices.  The  grower  would  take  a  normal  risk  and  there  would  be  no  cost  to 
the  government  as  long  as  prices  remain  above  the  support  level. 

2.  DIRECT  SUBSIDIES  TO  FARMERS. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  best  way  to  support  prices  is  by  direct  sub¬ 
sidies  to  producers.  In  some  way  a  figure  representing  a  fair  return  to  farm¬ 
ers  would  be  set  and  if  returns  fell  below  this  point,  farmers  would  receive  a 
direct  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

This  idea  too  has  its  pitfalls.  The  idea  will  be  repugnant  to  most  farmers. 
It  would  tend  to  discourage  increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  farmers  and 
might  encourage  individual  farmers  to  continue  to  grow  a  particular  crop 
when  they  should  be  shifting  to  other  products. 

3.  EXPORT  DUMPING. 

This  plan  proposes  to  maintain  fair  food  prices  in  this  country  by  exporting 
any  surplus  at  whatever  price  can  be  obtained  for  it,  but  presumably  less  than 
the  price  paid  in  this  country. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  ‘export  dumping’  idea  is  not  welcomed  by  other 
countries  in  normal  times.  There  would  be  little  objection  to  it  right  now.  In 
fact,  in  one  sense  that  is  what  is  happening.  We  are  shipping  food  to  Europe, 
and  money  which  may  never  be  repaid  is  being  loaned  to  pay  for  part  of  it. 

But  when  food  production  in  other  countries  gets  back  to  normal,  these  coun¬ 
tries  will  fear  the  effect  this  export  dumping  will  have  on  the  price  their  own 
farmers  will  receive.  Also,  other  countries  which  export  food  feel  that  export 
dumping  by  America  would  depress  the  price  they  would  get  for  their  food 
exports. 

4.  INCREASED  CONSUMPTION. 

It  has  been  stated  many  times  that  we  would  have  no  surplus  food  if  every 
American  enjoyed  an  adequate  diet.  Nevertheless,  we  not  only  can  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  some  crops — for  example,  wheat  and  potatoes — but  economists  are  al¬ 
most  unanimous  in  stating  that  when  the  present  high  demand  for  food  in  war- 
torn  countries  ends  we  will  have  such  surpluses. 

Secretary  Anderson  has  said  that  any  new  farm  program  should  be  based 
on  increased  food  consumption  rather  than  on  a  policy  of  scarcity.  In  line  with 
the  policy  of  ‘abundance  rather  than  scarcity’,  there  is  talk  of  renewing  the  old 
food  stamp  plan  or  something  similar  to  it.  Families  with  low  incomes  would 
have  part  of  their  food  costs  subsidized  by  giving  them  food  stamps  which 
could  be  used  the  same  as  cash  at  the  grocery  store,  and  for  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  pay  cash  to  the  owner  of  the  store.  ( Continued  on  Page  17) 
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SOME  folks  think  they  can’t  live 
without  some  fancy  drink  they’ve 
heard  about;  when  they  are  workin’ 
up  a  sweat  and  need  to  get  their 
whistles  wet,  they  drink  a  glass  of 
lemon  juice  or  use  their  thirst  as  an 
excuse  to  dump  ice  cubes  into  a  pot 
and  spoil  some  tea  that  should  be 
hot.  They  open  up  a  can  of  juice 
from  some  fruit  that  has  seen  abuse; 
tomato,  grape  or  apricot,  they  try 
most  anything  that’s  not  intended  to 
be  liquefied,  I’ve  even  seen  some 
birds  who  tried  to  make  believe  that 
man  was  born  to  drink  the  juice  of 
rye  or  corn. 

I  s’pose  each  man  has  got  his  taste, 
but  it  seems  like  an  awful  waste  to 
bother  with  such  fancy  stuff  when 
plain  cold  water  is  enough.  Now 
there’s  a  drink  beyond  compare,  you 
find  it  almost  ev’rywhere,  you  get  it 
absolutely  free,  it’s  always  cold  as  it 
can  be.  Whene’er  I  want  to  quench 
my  thirst  I  always  hunt  for  water 
first;  and  that  is  not  its  only  use,  I 
never  heard  of  a  fruit  juice  in  which  a  fish  would  stay  alive  or  into  which  I’d 
want  to  dive.  Yep,  water’s  always  good,  by  gosh,  until  it’s  time  for  me  to  wash. 


You  get  all  four! 

It’s  here  now !  The 
new  Gulf  lube  Motor  Oil ! 


A 
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You  gef  High  Mileage — Many  extra  miles  per 
quart.  The  reason:  The  new  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  is 
relatively  nonvolatile,  has  a  high  viscosity  index. 


a 


You  get  Better  Performance  —  The  new  Gulf- 
lube  has  more  than  ample  film  strength  to  take  the 
heaviest  bearing  pressures  your  car,  tractor,  or 
truck  can  build  up.  For  it  is  refined  from  finest 
paraffin  crude  oils  by  Gulf’s  Multi-sol  process,  and 
is  compounded  with  superior  additives  for  im¬ 
proved  performance. 


gulflube 


motoroil 
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You  get  Greater  Protection— This  new  Gulflube 
Motor  Oil  gives  you  protection  against  bearing 
corrosion.  Complete  motor  protection. 
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You  get  Premium  Quality  at  Regular  Price  — 

The  new  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  meets  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  premium  oil,  as  defined  by  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute.  And  it  sells  at  regular  price! 


GET  IT  NOW  — THE  NEW 


Gulflube  Motor  Oil 


A  Premium  Motor  Oil  at  Regular  Price 
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AC’S  ASSURE  UTMOST  RELIABILITY 


TRACTORS  START  EASIER 
WITH  TODAY’S  AC  PLUGS 


(a  plus  value  of  "  Wider  Heat  Range  per  plug ”) 


Keep  an  extra  set  of  clean  AC’s  on 
hand  to  use  while  you  have  dirty 
plugs  cleaned  and  adjusted  regularly 
at  a  Registered  AC  Cleaning  Station. 


SPARK 


Quicker  starting  and  better  all-’round 
spark  plug  performapce  are  the 
direct  results  of  insulators  made  from 
AC’s  superior  ceramic  material,  which 
assures  wider  Heat  Range  per  plug. 
This  material  was  developed  by  AC 
and  made  possible  the  aircraft  plugs 
used  in  bombers  and  fighter  planes 
in  World  War  II. 

These  improved  AC  plugs  reduce 
your  spark  plug  expense.  They  stay 
clean  longer.  They  maintain  engine 
power  over  a  wider  range  of  oper¬ 
ating  conditions,  saving  money  be¬ 
cause  they  make  full  use  of  the  fuel. 
Try  these  longer-lived  AC’s.  They  re¬ 
sist  cracking,  splitting  and  blistering. 
They  adapt  themselves  to  changing 
engine  temperatures,  and  that  means 
sure-fire  performance  for  starting  and 
idling,  as  well  as  for  heavy  loads. 

AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION 
GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


Coming  to 


PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for  $ 

HOTEL  Radios  in  Every  Room. 


300 


PHILADELPHIAN 


39th  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FOR  SALE 

ALUMINUM  ROOFING  AND  SIDING 

HEAVY  GRADES— DURABLE 

*Pric«  per  square. 

.027  x  26”  x  72”-96”-l20”-l44”  2'/a”  corrugation  $14.00 
.027  x  26”  x  72”-96”-l20”-l44”  l'/4”  corrugation  14.00 
.027  x  26”  x  72”-96”-l20”-l44”  5-V  Crimp  17.00 

.036  x  36”  x  72”  2.%”  corrugation  19.00 

.036  x  45l/»”  x  96”  2-2/3”  corrugation  19.00 

.048  x  45'/i”  X  96”  2-%”  corrugation  22.00 

Galvanized  nails  with  Neoprene  rubber  washers  in¬ 
cluded,  no  extra  charge. 

*F0B  Rochester,  New  York,  includes  100  Square  feet 
of  coverage. 

ROCHESTER  IRON  AND  METAL  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  565 — Main  464 — Rochester 2,  N.Y. 


,  94%  Aii 


HAS 


Burns  6%  Kerosene, 

Write  Today  for  large 
list  of  USES  for  this 
Modern  Labor/.Saving  Tool 


OVER  I 

FARM 

'.USES 


AA5  QUAKERTOm.  PA 


Edwin  F.  Horner,  RI7,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


Ottawa  Self-Propelled  Buzz  Master 


CLEARS  LAND  FAST !  Powerful  7-HP  motor  with 
friction  clutch  for  safe  operation, 

Cuts  down  timber,  brush  and 
hedge;  turn  blade  vertically  and  ESSSpST  ^ 

saw  logs  to  length.  Also  dSSagfyK/"  NO 
furnished  with  post  hole  Other 

di^gers^Haa  clutch  pulley  for 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  1*731  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


Truck  bodies  built  to  order,  any  tvoe  for 
any  make  of  truck. 

L.  S.  PARKER  Marathon.  New  York 
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lift  A.  M.  S.  Prfdham 

Cornell  University 


TIMELINESS  remains  a  key  factor 
in  weed  control  either  by  machine, 
by  chemical,  by  flame  or  by  competi¬ 
tive  crop.  The  younger  the  weed  seed¬ 
ling,  the  more  susceptible  and,  usually, 
the  more  complete  the  control.  It  is 
especially  important  that  young  crop 
plants  be  free  of  weed  competition. 
Light,  moisture  and  nutrients  early  in 
their  growth  are  important  if  they  are 
to  give  maximum  yield  and  best  quality. 

Weather  conditions  are  often  ideal 
for  weed  and  crop  growth,  but  soils 
are  too  wet  to  permit  tillage.  Cloudy 
weather,  low  temperatures  in  the  for¬ 
ties  or  fifties,  and  frequent  showers 
combine  to  make  the  critical  period  in 
weed  control  all  too  short.  Farmers, 
fruit  growers,  vegetable  growers  and 
home  gardeners  know  these  facts  from 
first-hand  experience.  These  folks,  too, 
are  familiar  with  chemicals  as  being 
effective  in  some  cases  but  only  under 
quite  exacting  circumstances  for  eff- 
cient  results. 

2,4-D  New 

Among  the  new  chemicals,  2,4-D  is 
different.  A  single  application  is 
enough.  It  may  be  applied  in  virtually 
any  weather  that  man,  machine  and 
soil  can  stand.  It  may  be  applied  by 
conventional  methods  or  by  speeding 
up  the  tractor  to  deliver  25  gallons  in¬ 
stead  of  100  or  200  gallons  to  the  acre. 
In  appropriate  areas,  remarkably  low 
volumes  of  spray  have  been  used  ef¬ 
fectively  and  planes  are  often  em¬ 
ployed.  Even  with  conventional  meth¬ 
ods  the  amounts  of  material  to  handle 
are  so  small  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
a  less  bulky  product  or  one  more  eas¬ 
ily  dissolved  and  convenient  to  handle. 
2,4-D  is  not  poisonous  or  explosive,  it 
is  relatively  inexpensive,  clean  and 
non-corrosive,  making  it  a  nearly  per¬ 
fect  answer  to  weed  control. 

The  vast  list  of  weeds  effectively 
controlled  is  impressive  and  includes 
the  majority  of  annual  as  well  as  per¬ 
ennial  weeds.  Dosages  recommended  by 
manufacturers  are  generally  reliable 
for  specific  weeds.  Weeds  or  crop 
plants  resistant  to  2,4-D  should  be 
noted  and  used  for  the  soil  conservation 
program,  nor  should  such  an  idea  be 
lost  sight  of.  In  agriculture  bare  land 
erodes  rapidly  and  means  decreased 
land  values. 

Common  weeds  apparently  resistant 
to  2,4-D  are:  Aster,  Blackberry,  Broom 
Sedge,  Cactus,  Catchfly,  Cockles  (all 
common  types),  Daisy,  Dock  (sour), 
Fern,  Goldenrod,  Grasses  (most), 
Ground  Cherry,  Horsetail,  Horsenettle, 
Milkweed,  Mullein,  Nightshade  (most), 
Raspberries,  Rose  (wild),  Russian 
knapweed,  Sandbur,  Sorrel,  Spireas 
(native),  Spurge.  Bindweed,  Canada 
thistle  and  others,  while  not  eliminat¬ 
ed  by  standard  spray  procedures,  are 
largely  held  in  check  for  the  season. 
The  above  list  does  not  cover  the 
woody  weeds.  These  present  a  specific 
phase  of  weed  control;  ash,  cedar,  hick¬ 
ory,  juniper,  laurel,  pine,  rose  and  su¬ 
mac  are  persistent.  Locust  and  other 
legumes  are  easily  controlled. 

Crops  Injured 

For  agriculture,  the  problems  of  1947 
with  reference  to  2,4-D  are  not  so  much 
what  weeds  will  2,4-D  control  as  what 
crops  are  not  damaged  by  amounts 
sufficient  either  to  kill  or  to  hold  weeds 
in  check  by  retarding  their  growth  or 
by  preventing  their  flower  and  seed 
production. 


Crops  likely  to  be  seriously  damaged 
by  2,4-D  are  Legumes  (clovers,  beans, 
peas,  wisteria  and  ornamentals),  cot¬ 
ton,  flax,  tomatoes  and  nearly  all 
vegetables  with  the  possible  exception 
of  potatoes  and  asparagus,  flowers 
and  florist  crops,  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
flowers  and  vegetables  for  seed  pro¬ 
duction. 

Damage  in  these  crops  does  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  mean  death  of  the  plant. 
Damage  is  often  the  result  of  slowed 
up  or  changed  growth  habit  leading 
to  reduced  yield,  abnormal  foliage  and 
flowering. 

2,  4-D  Recommendation 

For  weed  killing  purposes,  commer¬ 
cial  formulations  of  2,4-D  are  recom¬ 
mended  at  approximately  1  lb.  of  acid 
equivalent  to  the  acre.  This  pound  of 
acid  is  usually  applied  in  liquid  form 
by  adding  the  herbicide  to  100  gallons 
of  water  for  the  area  of  an  acre.  The 
volume  of  water  can  be  reduced  or  in¬ 
creased  at  the  discretion  of  the  oper¬ 
ator,  providing  adequate  coverage  is 
maintained.  Complete  coverage  is  more 
easily  attained  when  the  crop  and 
weeds  are  young  and  small  in  size  so 
that  the  spray  will  get  to  the  weeds 
easily.  A  single  spray  application  is 
likely  to  be  entirely  successful. 

2,4-D  refers  specifically  to  2,4-Di- 
chlorophenoxyacetic  acid.  Ironically  the 
acid  as  such  is  seldom  used  and  the 
term  2,4-D  has  come  to  be  applied  to 
a  group  of  salts  of  this  acid  that  are 
or  can  be  made  readily  soluble  in  wa¬ 
ter.  The  ammonium  and  sodium  salts 
are  slightly,  if  at  all,  volatile  under 
field  conditions.  The  “ester”  salts  of 
2,4-D  used  at  present  for  weed  control 
are  quite  volatile  and  appear  to  be 
more  potent  weed  killers  on  a  pound- 
for-pound  basis. 

How  2,  4-D  Acts 

2,4-D  can  be  absorbed  by  plants 
through  their  leaves,  their  stems  or 
their  roots.  2,4-D  may  be  used  as  "a 
liquid  spray,  a  mist  like  spray,  an  aer¬ 
osol,  a  vapor  or  as  a  dust.  The  conven¬ 
tional  low  pressure  liquid  spray  of  non¬ 
volatile  forms  of  2,4-D  is  likely  to  find 
favor  in  areas  of  mixed  farming  and 
in  horticulture.  High  pressure  spray, 
aerosols  and  dusts  are  difficult  to  con¬ 
fine  within  a  given  area  and  are  often 
carried  considerable  distances  by  air 
currents  with  undesirable,  if  not  dis¬ 
astrous,  effects.  There  is  also  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  uniform  distribution  neces¬ 
sary  for  adequate  weed  control  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  crop.  Low  pressure 
sprays  of  relatively  large  droplet  size 
can  more  readily  be  confined  to  the 
weeds  and  can  with  appropriate  care 
be  applied  for  complete  and  uniform 
coverage.  (To  be  continued ) 


made  100% 
from  Bradford, 
Pennsylvania,  crude 


TRACTOR 
^  OIL^d 


5  gallon  pail*,  15,30, 


100  Hours  ...  by  the  Clock 

Yes,  many  of  the  higher  priced  oils  will  safely 
give  you  thirty  to  forty  hours  of  additional 
work.  But  Veedol  Tractor  Oil  has  an  even 
longer  safe-working  life,  because  it’s  refined 
100%  from  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude— 
the  finest  in  the  world. 


60,  70  Hours  ...  by  the  Clock 

That’s  about  the  maximum  safe  life  for 
ordinary  tractor  oils.  If  used  longer,  the 
oil  may  “break  down”  and  fail  to  give  your 
tractor  motor  the  protection  it  needs. 


True!  VEEDOL  keeps 
right  on  for  a 


FULL  150 


SAVING  FUEL— 

by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVING  TIME— 

by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVING  REPAIRS— 

through  greater  resistance  to  heat  and  wear. 

SAVING  OIL— 

good  for  150  hours  between  changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors: 
cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors. 

SAVING  the  TRACTOR— 

with  oil  protection  that  assures  long,  economical  service. 


NOW  AT  TYDOL  FLYING- A-  DEALERS: 

FEDERAL  TIRES 

"GOOD...  FOR  A  LONG  SAFE  RIDEM 
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To  plan 
a  bam 
like  this 


built  as 
soundly 
as  this  •  •  ► 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 
FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 


Strong ,  solid  construction  belongs  in  every  farm  building 
because  it  gives  you  a  structure  that  will  do  a  better  job  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  Structural  soundness  pays. 

Good  buildings  are  engineered  to  stand  firmly  under  heavy 
snow  loads,  wind  loads,  and  the  loads  of  stored  contents.  Solid 
footings  to  meet  different  soil  conditions  and  strong  founda¬ 
tions  should  be  specified,  together  with  the  selection  of  the 
correct  grades  and  sizes  of  framing  lumber,  and  the  correct 
grades  and  species  of  lumber  used  for  exposure  to  weather. 

Skilled  engineers  plan,  specify  and  show  how  to  obtain  strong 
framing,  rigid  bracing,  and  properly  made  joints  which  tie  a 
building  solidly  together  into  a  strong  wind-resistant  structure. 

This  is  the  kind  of  planning  that  marks  every  building 
of  the  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service.  All  the 
buildings  in  this  Service,  and  there  are  scores  of  them,  are 
designed  for  structural  soundness,  as  well  as  for  economical 
erection,  proper  use  of  materials,  economical  upkeep,  labor 
saving  features,  and  increased  farm  production. 

The  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service  was  de¬ 
veloped  to  help  you  obtain  better  buildings.  Your  lumber  dealer 
has  this  Service  ready  for  you.  Feel  free  to  use  it  often.  It  gives 
you  ideas,  plans,  blueprints,  specifications  .  .  .  everything  you 
need  to  secure  strong,  long  lasting  farm  buildings. 

FREE!  FARM  BUILDING  BOOK  .  .  .  If  you  would  like  to  have 

a  condensed  edition  of  the  Planning  Guide,  mail  this  coupon  today. 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 


LUMBER  AND  SERVICES 


From  Skeff’s  Notebook 


FARMERS  have  continued  to  operate 
at  a  disadvantage  due  to  abnormal 
weather  conditions.  The  acreage  of  oats 
and  peas  runs  from  a  third  to  a  half 
of  previous  years  and  the  tomato  acre¬ 
age  will  be  much  smaller  than  usual. 
I  heard  of  one  canner  who  wanted  to 
sell  or  give  away  two  million  tomato 
plants.  Continual  rains  and  wet  ground 
made  it  impossible  to  plant  and  in  some 
instances  plants  got  too  big  to  set  out. 

Wheat,  hay  and  pastures  look  good. 
While  there  has  been  some  yellowing 
of  wheat  and  the  effect  of  wet  spots 
may  still  be  seen,  the  stand  generally 
looks  like  a  fair  crop.  We  have  one 
stand  of  rye  planted  early  last  fall  that 
looks  as  if  it  will  cut  nearly  six  foot 
straw.  We  had  planned  to  pasture  the 
rye  this  spring,  but  the  ground  stayed 
wet  a  long  time  until  the  cows  found 
it  too  coarse  for  grazing. 

We,  like  many  other  farmers,  plant¬ 
ed  corn  ’way  behind  schedule,  the  last 
of  it  going  in  while  the  first  was  up 
two  or  three  inches.  Some  of  the  corn 
went  into  the  ground  under  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions.  Farmers  have  not  had 
time  or  enough  dry  weather  to  go  over 
it  with  weeders.  In  our  own  case  we 
are  passing  up  the  weeder  and  will 
tackle  it  with  a  cultivator  and  side- 
dresser. 

Unsuitable  weather  for  curing  has 
held  haying  back.  Many  dairymen  re¬ 
port  that  milk  production  continues  to 
drop,  supposedly  because  pasture  grass 
has  been  watery  and  lacking  in  nutri¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  barring  a 
severe  drought,  it  looks  as  if  pasture 
will  keep  on  growing  and  there  is  an 
excellent  chance  for  aftermath  pasture 
or  a  second  cutting  of  hay. 

Our  sudan  grass  seeded  with  red 
clover  came  up  nicely.  We  have  found 
sudan  a  quick  growing  summer  crop 
and  an  excellent  milk  maker. 

With  the  late  planting  of  feed  crops 
and  the  pessimistic  reports  from  the 
Corn  Belt,  dairymen  face  mounting 
costs  and,  therefore,  there  is  much  con¬ 
cern  as  to  what  will  be  done  about 
milk  prices.  There  is  little  doubt  that 


the  peak  of  production  has  passed  and 
the  cost  situation  has  been  deteriorat¬ 
ing  for  producers. 

New  Horticultural  Society 
Secretary 

Daniel  M.  Dalrymple,  former  county 
agricultural  agent  in  Niagara  County 
and  more  recently  a  fruit  farm  opera¬ 
tor,  is  the  choice  for  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Several  years  ago  Roy  P.  McPherson 
of  LeRoy  announced  his  desire  to  re¬ 
tire,  but  has  carried  on  pending  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  society.  McPherson 
during  his  quarter  century  in  the  sec¬ 
retaryship  has  seen  the  society  grow 
in  importance  and  cover  many  new 
fields  of  activities. 

Horace  M.  Putnam  of  Lyons  helped 
out  by  serving  as  associate  secretary, 
and  during  the  past  two  years  Thomas 
E.  LaMont  of  Albion  has  carried  on 
in  this  post.  The  latter  now  feels  that 
he  must  retire  to  look  after  his  own 
farm  business. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  society’s 
program  this  year  will  be  a  growers’ 
tour  of  Michigan  early  in  August. 
Previous  to  the  war,  the  society  stag¬ 
ed  many  notable  summer  tours  out  of 
state,  and  for  several  years  has  been 
planning  the  trip  to  Michigan.  Dr.  H. 
B.  Tukey,  formerly  of  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  is  now  head  of  the 
horticultural  department  at  Michigan 
State  College  and  is  planning  the  Mich¬ 
igan  end  of  the  trip. 

More  Sugar  May  Help 

Peach  and  cherry  growers’  associa¬ 
tions  feel  more  optimistic  with  the  re¬ 
moval  of  sugar  rationing.  Peach  grow¬ 
ers,  particularly  during  the  past  few 
years,  have  found  the  shortage  of  sugar 
at  canning  time  a  severe  handicap. 
Much  of  the  crop  has  to  move  into  re¬ 
tail  channels  for  home  canning,  and  the 
various  campaigns  by  the  New  York 
State  Peach  Growers’  Association  to 
“can  with  less  sugar”  have  helped  but 
have  left  much  to  be  desired. 


STEUBEN  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  HONORS  BILE  STEMPFUE 


The  Farm  Bureau  float  in  the  “Bill  Stempfle"  parade  showing  the  growth  in  member¬ 
ship  in  25  years  from  472  to  2,840. 


MORE  THAN  2,000  farmers  and 
farm  wives  rose  to  their  feet  when 
William  S.  Stempfle  stepped  to  the 
microphone  in  the  judges’  stand  at  the 
Bath,  N.  Y.  fairgrounds  at  a  celebra¬ 
tion  held  in  his  honor.  They  had  come 
to  hear  State  and  County  farm  leaders 
voice  their  thanks  for  the  25  years  of 
service  “Bill”  had  given  them  as  Steu¬ 
ben  County  Farm  Bureau  Agent. 

“I  am  humble,”  Bill  said.  “I  am  not 
big  enough  for  this  job.  No  county 
agent  is  man  enough  or  good  enough 
to  give  farmers  all  the  help,  advice  and 
service  they  deserve.” 

Carl  Wellington,  Arkport  dairyman, 
was  master  of  ceremonies,  which  were 


held  despite  a  steady  rain.  Among  the 
speakers  who  congratulated  Bill  and 
Steuben  County  farmers  on  their  pro¬ 
gress  during  the  last  quarter  century 
were  Lt.-Gov.  Joe  R.  Hanley;  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  Chester  Du- 
Mond;  Orlo  M.  Brees,  Broome  County 
assemblyman;  A.  E.  Scudder,  Steuben 
dairyman  and  general  chairman  for 
“Bill  Stempfle  Day.” 

A  parade  which  preceded  the  cere¬ 
monies  was  composed  of  eleven  Steu¬ 
ben  County  high  school  bands;  4-H, 
Grange,  DHIA,  FFA  and  other  group 
and  individual  floats  and  exhibits  by 
farm  suppliers,  buyers  and  coopera¬ 
tives. 


The  Life-expectancy  of  a  Ford  Truck  is: 

13.1%  longer  than  that  of  Truck  "B" 

3.2%  longer  than  that  of  Truck  "C" 

7.6%  longer  than  that  of  Truck  "D" 

19.6%  longer  than  that  of  Truck  "E" 

OFFICIAL  ACTUARIAL  CERTIFICATE 

Based  on  the  application  of  sound  and  accepted 
actuarial  methods  to  the  actual  experience  as 
measured  by  truck  registrations,  we  hereby 
certify  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  accompanying 
tabte  fairly  presents  the  relative  life-expectancy 
of  the  trucks  involved. 

WOLFE,  CORCORAN  AND  LINDER 

Life  Insurance  Actuaries,,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


FOR  THE  first  time  in  history,  the 
scientific  methods  used  by  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  in  computing  rates 
have  been  put  to  work  in  figuring  out 
life-expectancy  tables  for  Ford  Trucks. 

4,967,000  Trucks  Studied  .  .  . 

Wolfe,  Corcoran  and  Linder,  leading 
New  York  life  insurance  actuaries, 
assembled  the  records  of  all  trucks  of 
the  five  sales  leaders  registered  from 
1933  through  1941  .  .  .  4,967,000 
trucks  in  all.  Then  they  prepared 
truck  life-expectancy  tables  in 
exactly  the  same  way  that  they 
prepare  human  life-expectancy 
tables  for  life  insurance  companies. 

Ford  Trucks  On  Top! 

The  result?  Ford  Trucks  Last 
longer!  Up  to  19-6%  longer  than 


the  other  4  sales  leaders!  Why  is  this 
true?  Because  Ford  Trucks  are  built 
stronger.  They’re  built  to  last  longer! 
That  extra  life  that’s  put  into  Ford 
Trucks  comes  from  Ford  experience 
in  building  more  trucks  than  any 
other  manufacturer.  Ford  knows  h<nt> 
to  build  trucks  that  last  longer! 

See  your  Ford  Dealer  today.  See  the 
life-expectancy  charts.  You’ll  see  why 
it’ll  pay  you  to  place  your  order  for  a 
Ford  .  .  .  the  truck  that  lasts  longer! 


What  Longer  Truck  Life  Means  to  You  .  .  . 
Why  It  Pays  to  Wait  for  a  New  Ford  Truck! 


It  stands  to  reason  the  longer  you  use  a  truck, 
the  less  it  costs  to  own.  That’s  why  longer-lived 
Ford  Trucks  are  the  top  truck  value.  And,  logi¬ 
cally,  Ford  longevity  means  lower  maintenance 
costs  .  .  .  less  time  in  the  shop.  It  means  more 
unused  miles  when  you’re  ready  to  trade,  and 
a  better  trade-in.  Yes,  any  way  you  look  at  it, 
you’ll  get  more  truck  for  your  money  with  a 
Ford  Truck  . .  .  because  Ford  Trucks  last  longer! 
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From  DMA  Supervisor 
to  Dairy  Farmer 


THE  RECENT  election  of  Lisle 
Hopkins  of  the  Bath-Savona  Road 
as  president  of  Steuben  County,  N.  Y., 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association 
has  directed  some  attention  to  the  re¬ 
sults  he  has  secured  on  his  own  farm. 

Hopkins,  a  lifelong  resident  of  the 
Bath  area,  secured  his  first  job  in  1934 
as  a  DHIA  supervisor  or  tester,  as  the 
supervisors  are  popularly  known.  In 
the  past  13  years,  he  has  worked  up 
from  that  $2.50  per  day  job  to  a  point 
where  he  now  holds  title  to  a  147-acre 
farm  and  rents  50  additional  acres, 
owns  25  milking  cows  and  15  head 
of  young  cattle,  and  has  purchased 
and  consolidated  two  milk  routes 
which  he  operates  as  the  Hopkins 
dairy  and  which  provide  a  market  for 
all  of  the  milk  produced  on  his  own 
farm  and  from  two  additional  dairies. 

Hopkins  gives  much  of  the  credit 
for  his  results  as  a  dairy  farmer  to 
the  experience  and  knowledge  he  gain¬ 
ed  during  the  eight  years  he  served 
as  a  DHIA  supervisor.  He  says  that 
during  that  period  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  and  evaluate  the  good 
management  practices  employed  by 
leading  dairymen  throughout  Steuben 
County,  “because  the  leading  dairymen 
are  invariably  those  who  are  members 
of  the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  As¬ 
sociation  and  who  constantly  improve 
their  herds  through  information  glean¬ 
ed  from  DHIA  production  records.” 

Observations  Pay 

He  expressed  regret  that  more 
young  men  graduating  from  high 
schools  and  colleges  are  not  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  unusual  opportunities 
offered  to  those  who  become  DHIA 
supervisors,  and  he  pointed  out  that 
right  in  his  own  county  additional  su¬ 
pervisors  are  needed  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  increasing  demands  by 
dairymen  for  membership  in  the  DHIA. 

Listing  some  of  the  advantages  of 
starting  as  a  tester,  he  said  that  test¬ 
ers,  or  supervisors,  receive  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  dairy  farming  and  its 
possibilities  as  an  income  producer. 
Through  observation  of  a  number  of 
dairy  herds  as  he  goes  from  farm  to 
farm  testing  cows  for  milk  and  butter- 
fat  production,  the  DHIA  supervisor 
gradually  learns  many  of  the  facts 
which  make  a  dairy  farmer  successful. 
Mr.  Hopkins  says:  “DHIA  supervisors 
today  get  a  much  better  financial  re¬ 
turn  from  their  work  that  I  did  as  a 
supervisor.  Now  the  testing  rate  is  $6 
per  day  for  15  cows  or  fewer  in  a  herd, 
and  15  cents  extra  for  each  additional 
cow  in  the  herd.  The  supervisor’s  work 
includes  testing  each  cow  in  every 
herd  under  his  jurisdiction  one  day 
each  month,  samples  for  tests  being 
made  at  both  morning  and  night  milk¬ 
ings  of  each  cow.” 

Training  lor  the  Job 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  born  and  raised 
on  a  farm  near  Howard.  As  a  youth  he 
was  associated  with  a  4-H  Club  for 
one  year,  engaging  in  a  potato-raising 
project.  After  graduation  from  Hor- 
nell  High  School,  he  attended  Cornell 
University  for  two  years,  taking  a 
special  course  in  dairy  farming  and 
dairy  plant  management.  Leaving  Cor¬ 
nell  in  1934,  he  secured  his  five-year 
tester’s  license  and  immediately  began 
work  with  the  Cohocton  Valley  DHIA 
starting  with  approximately  six  dairies 
to  test.  Within  three  months,  he  had 
interested  enough  additional  dairy 
farmers  in  joining  the  DHIA  to 
bring  the  number  of  herds  within  his 
jurisdiction  up  to  a  total  of  30.  He 
continued  as  a  tester  until  1942,  when 
he  gave  up  the  position  to  become  as¬ 
sociated  with  his  father  on  his  Ho¬ 


ward  farm,  staying  there  for  one  year. 
He  had  married  in  1936,  two  years  af¬ 
ter  starting  work  as  a  DHIA  super¬ 
visor,  and  in  March,  1943,  he  and  his 
wife  purchased  the  147-acre  farm 
which  he  now  owns,  on  the  old  Bath- 
Savona  Road. 

The 'couple  brought  to  the  new  farm 
six  exceptionally  fine  cows  which  Mr. 
Hopkins  had  observed  as  high  produc¬ 
ers  while  he  was  working  as  a  tester, 
one  calf  and  in  addition  to  this  nucleus 
herd  took  over  Mrs.  Hopkins’  father’s 
herd  of  10  cows.  Mr.  Hopkins  states 
that  every  DHIA  supervisor  has  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  to  locate  the  best 
dairy  stock  in  the  area  he  serves  and  to 
negotiate  with  the  owners  of  the  stock 
for  the  purchase  of  calves  from  high- 
producing  dams. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  in  Steuben  County  to  use  artificial 
breeding  methods  for  his  herd  four 
years  ago,  and  today  has  several  milk¬ 
ing  cows  in  his  herd  which  were  calves 
produced  through  artificial  breeding. 

Roughage  for  Cows 

In  order  to  raise  adequate  quantities 
of  hay  and  grain  to  provide  grazing- 
lands  for  his  40  head  of  cattle  and 
600  chickens,  and  to  raise  an  additional 
crop  of  beans  each  year,  he  has  found 
it  necessary  to  rent  50  acres  of  land 
in  addition  to  the  142  tillable  acres  of 
his  own  farm.  He  has  seeded  his  pas¬ 
ture  to  Ladino  clover  and  raises  alf¬ 
alfa  for  a  cut  hay  crop.  He  also  pro¬ 
duces  his  own  corn  silage  crop,  and 
last  year  the  farm  produced  2,000  bush¬ 
els  of  grain. 

Since  purchasing  his  milk  routes,  he 
has  hired  his  pasteurization  and  bot¬ 
tling  done.  His  plans,  however,  call 
for  doing  his  own  pasteurizing  and 
bottling  as  soon  as  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  obtained.  A  new  building 
has  been  erected  on  the  farm  to  house 
this  part  of  the  business. 

Through  good  management  made 
possible  by  his  training  and  experience, 
Mr.  Hopkins  has  made  his  farm  pros¬ 
per,  modernized  the  farm  home  and 
other  farm  buildings.  He  says  that 
“production  and  labor  efficiency  tie  in 
together — a  farmer  can’t  make  money 
if  he  isn’t  a  good  businessman.” 

Testing  More  Cows 

When  under  the  guidance  of  Oren 
Burbank,  Assistant  Steuben  County 
Agricultural  Agent,  the  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Association  was  reor¬ 
ganized  in  June  1945,  Mr.  Hopkins  be¬ 


came  a  director  and  vice-president  of 
the  new  group.  In  1946  he  was  re¬ 
elected  to  the  vice-presidency,  and  this 
year  he  has  been  elected  president. 
Other  officers  of  the  Steuben  County 
DHIA  are:  Vice-president,  Alvaro 
Lyke,  Howard;  secretary-treasurer, 
Robert  Drake,  Woodhull,  who  also 
serwed  as  a  DHIA  supervisor  for  ap¬ 
proximately  15  years.  Other  directors 
are  Lawrence  Tobey  of  Lindley  and 
Leo  Stanton  of  Cohocton. 

Steuben  DHIA  supervisors  had  a  new 
man  added  to  their  ranks  last  week 
when  the  Directors  hired  Robert  Karr 
of  Arkport.  Other  supervisors  are 
Alan  Coombs,  Canaseraga;  Russell 
Stephen,  Jasper;  and  Merlin  Burns, 


KEEPING  HAMS  AND 
BACON 

Immediately  upon  getting  a  freezer 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  we  tried  putting 
cured  hams  and  bacon  in  deep  freeze. 
So  far,  we  have  had  no  unsatisfactory 
results.  We  do  not  find  it  necessary 
to  heat  seal  or  to  be  especially  careful 
to  wrap  air  tight. 

The  greatest  benefit  we  find  is  in 
preventing  mold  and  in  keeping  the 
meat  clean.  Of  course  it  requires  no 
watching  and  there  is  no  danger  from 
loss  by  rats  or  mice. — F.  H.  Tillotson, 
Sagaponack,  N.  Y. 

$  JjJ  «t» 

This  is  the  procedure  I  follow  to  pre¬ 
vent  hams  and  bacon  from  becoming 
rancid  after  they  are  cured  and  smoked. 

Take  the  rind  off  the  bacon,  take  it 
to  the  market  and  have  it  sliced;  then 
have  a  kettle  with  lard  such  as  you 
use  for  fried  cakes,  only  not  so  hot. 
Put  the  slices  in  one  by  one  and  stir. 
Pack  them  very  tightly  in  fruit  cans 
with  a  small  stick  and  then  cover  with 
the  hot  lard*  Be  sure  and  don’t  have 
the  grease  too  hot  or  fry  the  bacon 
too  much.  I  do  the  hams  the  same  way. 
— E.  M.  Parker,  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 

*  ❖  *  • 

I  have  an  answer  for  your  question 
about  keeping  bacon  and  ham.  After 
I  bring  my  bacon  out  of  the  barrel,  I 
soak  the  pieces  in  lukewarm  water  for 
at  least  a  half  hour  to  take  off  the  ex¬ 
cess  smoke  salt.  I  drain  them  thorough¬ 
ly  and  let  dry.  I  take  an  old  muslin 
sheet  and  make  cases  to  slip  each 
strip  in  and  sew  a  piece  of  cloth  on  for 
a  handle.  I  hang  them  on  a  pole  in  my 
pantry  a  few  inches  apart.  I  have  kept 
it  this  way  for  sometimes  a  year  and 
a  half.  Be  sure  your  cloth  is  perfect 


Hornell.  These  supervisors  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  testing  96  dairy  herds  includ¬ 
ing  1839  cows  in  the  county  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  DHIA  has  a 
waiting  list  of  approximately  20  herds. 

Mr.  Hopkins  has  expressed  hope  that 
the  DHIA  will  be  able  to  secure  more 
supervisors  this  year  who  will  keep 
complete  and  accurate  records  and  who 
will  make  it  possible  to  take  on  new 
herds.  Men  interested  should  contact 
Mr.  Burbank  at  the  Farm  Bureau  Of-  / 
fice  at  Bath. 

Mr.  Hopkins  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Farm  Bureau,  chairman  of  its  Dairy 
Commodity  Committee,  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Steuben  County  Arti¬ 
ficial  Breeders  Cooperative. 


to  keep  out  flies. 

I  slice  hams  and  fry  a  little  on  each 
side  and  pack  the  slices  in  a  clean  but¬ 
ter  jar  in  hot  lard.  Over  the  meat  I 
put  a  plate  that  fits  inside  of  jar.  I 
then  tie  a  wax  paper  over  the  jar  to 
keep  out  the  air  and  keep  in  the  cellar 
or  any  cool  place. 

Our  hams  and  bacon  are  rubbed  with 
the  dry  cure  instead  of  the  brine,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  explicit  information  on  the 
smoked  salt  package.  —  Mrs.  P.  M. 
Brown,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

NO  CITY  BOYS 

My  answer  to  your  question  about 
the  advisability  of  hiring  city  boys  for 
farm  work  is  NO,  at  least  on  dairy 
farms.  Here  are  my  reasons: 

The  “playing”  age  of  city  boys  con¬ 
tinues  into  their  late  teens  with  no 
real  work  entering  into  their  lives. 
They  only  hear  about  the  abuses  of 
“management”  and  about  what  they 
think  are  low  wages.  They  have  little 
sense  of  values.  They  get  easy  money 
from  their  parents  and  their  future 
ideals  and  ambitions  are  very  high. 
When  they  go  to  a  farm,  they  belittle 
it  and  think  it  is  far  beneath  them. 

I  was  born  and  lived  in  New  York 
City  for  40  years  and  I  know  these 
New  York  City  boys.  Their  shortcom¬ 
ings  are  not  their  fault;  I  put  the 
blame  on  the  schools  and  their  par¬ 
ents.  One  of  them  got  off  the  train  at 
Walton  and  quickly  said  to  me,  “Hi! 
Zeke,  how’s  crops?”  I  have  a  good 
sense  of  humor,  but  as  a  former  sales 
manager  I  gave  this  characteristic 
“wise  guy”  comment  some  thought. 

The  country  child  really  sees  life  and 
regards  work  as  normal. 

At  least,  never  hire  two  boys  unless 
you  can  work  with  them  all  day.  When 
you  put  them  on  their  own,  the  work 
stops. — Albert  K.  Eppenbach,  Mar  gar  - 
etville,  N.  Y. 

*  * 

BETTER  EATING 

Though  I  was  farm  bom,  I  spent  10 
years — from  17  to  27 — in  the  city. 
When  I  married  a  farmer  5  years  ago, 
it  was  hard  for  me  to  comprehend  all 
that  being  a  farmer’s  wife  means. 
However,  I  keep  trying  and  learning 
and  guess  I  am  doing  fairly  well  as  I 
don’t  hear  many  complaints. 

I  can  truly  say  I  pledge  myself  to 
do  everything  I  can  to  help  upgrade 
our  diet. 

In  February  we  bought  a  freezer  and 
that  has  improved  our  diet  so  much, 
and  from  this  summer  on  will  improve 
it  more.  Though  we  have  18  or  20 
milch  cows,  we  don’t  have  a  separator 
or  any  place  for  one,  so  I  trade  eggs 
to  my  sister-in-law  for,  cream. 

We  have  an  adopted  son  four  years 
old,  give  a  home  to  two  welfare  chil¬ 
dren,  and  also  have  a  homeless  boy  of 
20  who  lives  with  us  and  helps  on  the 
farm.  -Mrs.  Leo  J.  Barry,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


The  effect  of  erosion  on  orchards  along  Lake  Ontario  in  Niagara  and  Orleans  Coun¬ 
ties,  N.  Y.,  is  illustrated  in  this  picture  taken  on  the  Allen  Hill  farm  near  Youngstown. 
The  lake  has  swallowed  one  whole  peach  orchard  here  since  1929  and  the  row  of 
Cortlands  probably  will  disappear  next  spring.  Note  trees  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff. 
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Pulling  power  plus  brakes  at  their  best! 
Chevrolet’s  VALVE-IN-HEAD  ENGINES, 
the  world’s  most  economical  for  their 
size,  and  HYDRAULIC  TRUCK  BRAKES 
— quick,  safe  and  dependable — with 
exclusive  design  for  greater  brake¬ 
lining  contact! 


Drivers  will  find  new  comfort  and  new  safety  in  these 
ADVANCE-DESIGN  Chevrolet  trucks  with  the  sensa¬ 
tional  NEW  CAB  THAT  “BREATHES.”  It  almost 

A 

literally  “inhales”  fresh  air— “exhales”  used  air- 
keeps  glass  clear  and  free  from  fogging.  A  constant 
stream  of  fresh  air — heated  in  cold  weather — is 
drawn  in  from  the  outside,  and  used  air  is  forced 
out!*  See  these  new  trucks  at  your  Chevrolet  dealer’s. 


Stronger,  sturdier  FRAMES  with  new 
cargo  capacity  are  designed  to  carry 
greater  loads  greater  distances  for  a 
longer  time!  Chevrolet’s  FULL¬ 
FLOATING  HYPOID  REAR  AXLES 
are  geared  for  your  load  on  any  road ! 


Chevrolet’s  revolutionary  FLEXI-MOUNTED  CAB  is  rubber- 
cushioned  against  road  shocks,  torsion  and  vibration! 
DRIVER’S  COMPARTMENT  is  larger;  seats  are  fully  adjustable, 
bigger  and  more  comfortable!  A  wider,  deeper  windshield  and 
larger  windows  give  22%  more  visibility! 


New  INCREASED  LOAD  SPACE  in 
pick-ups  and  panels  .  .  .  more  efficient 
loading  in  stake  and  high  rack  bodies! 
LONGER  WHEELBASES  allow  for  a 
larger  cab— better  load  distribution! 


Here’s  a  new  line  of  trucks  that’s 

rea/f  new-  with  all  these  features 

you’ve  long  wanted ! 


*Fresk-air  heating  and  ventilating  system  optional  at  extra  cost. 


New  rUE\/D^I  CT  TDi  iri^C  With  the  Cab 

Advance -Design  Vil  C  V  IVV/  la  E  1  I  l\UW  that  “Breathes 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation,  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 

„  CX,,-  summit  f||||||||  gv,  MWSMMSk  gk. 
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PICKUPS 


PANELS 


STAKES 


CAB-OVER-ENGINE 


TRACTOR-TRUCKS  &  CHASSIS  FOR  SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT 
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in 


For  fine,  true  fiavor 


home -canned  foods . . . 


for  salting  vegetables . 


•  • 


making  pickles ,  sauerkraut 

9 

Use  Only 

SIERUNO 

the  Quality 

SALT 


W&tk&ur' 

for  Better  Livestock 

Livestock  need  all  the  salt 
their  appetites  demand!  Salt 
is  vital  to  tissues  and  blood... 
necessary  to  digestion  ...  and 
only  efficient  digestion  pro¬ 
duces  the  maximum  gain  from 
feed.  Available  as  blocks, 
bricks,  or  in  bags,  Sterling  is 
a  trusted  brand.  Always  of¬ 
fer  it  Free-Choice. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC.,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


DON’T  SLOW  FREEZE 
-  -  -  SHARP  FREEZE  ! 


"What’s  the  difference?"  PLENTY!  ZERO- 
150XES  are  fur  storing  food  already  SHARP- 
FROZEN  commercially.  Zero  degrees  is  not 
sufficient  to  SHARI’- FREEZE  your  own  food. 
Ask  an  expert!  The  23-4  will  start  you  off  at 
—  20  degrees  and  avoid  a  slow  freeze.  SHARP- 
FREEZE  300  pounds  at  one  time.  Dial  it  back 
to  zero  for  economical  holding.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Write  us  for  information. 

FREEZE  SERVICE  CORP. 

7900  GERMANTOWN  AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA  18,  PA. 


POWER  FEED  UP  and  DOWN 


Patents 

Pending 


Dig9  at  the  rate  of 
a  thousand  holes  a 
day.  Strictly  a  pow¬ 
er  feed  and  a  power 
lift.  Nohand  crank¬ 
ing-tractor  does 
all  the  work.  Fin¬ 
ger-tip  control.  No  other  like  it.  High 
speed  auger  with  two  spirals  and  two 
cutting  lips.  Eliminates  the  hard  work 

connected  with  post  hole  digging.  A  woman  can 
operate  as  easy  as  a  man.  Folds  back  quickly  for 
driving  througn  uarn  doors  and  under  trees.  Digs 
straight  holes  on  hills.  Plenty  of  profits  doing  cus¬ 
tom  work.  SOLD  ONLY  DIRECT  TO  THE  USER. 
Write  for  FREE  details  and  rock  bottom  prices. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  4-731  Elm  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


NEW,  EXTRA  MONEY  PLAN 

Up  to  100%  profit  showing  friends  unusual  Personal 
Christmas  cards.  Box  assortments,  gift  wrappings,  hu- 
morous,  all  occasion.  Religious,  social  notes,  person¬ 
alized  stationery.  Extra  bonus.  Request  FREE  50  for 
$1.00,  25  for  $1.00.  25  for  $1.95  name  imprinted 
Christmas  Cards  and  personalized  Stationery  folder. 
Special  Offer. 

THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS 
60  Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Massachusetts. 
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One  of  my  neighbors  is  not  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming  his  land  and,  therefore, 
claims  that  he  is  not  required  to  build  and 
maintain  his  half  of  the  line  fence. 

The  New  York  State  law  does  not 
excuse  a  farmer  from  taking  care  of 
his  share  of  the  line  fence  even  though 
he  is  not  actively  farming. 

Your  fence  viewers,  who  are  also 
your  town  assessors,  have  the  author¬ 
ity  to  instruct  him  to  build  the  fence. 
If  he  doesn’t  do  it,  they  can  tell  you 
to  build  it  and  the  law  says  that  the 
cost  of  building  it  is  legally  collectible 
against  the  owner  of  the  farm. 

*  *  * 

How  can  I  tell  whether  or  not  my  gar¬ 
den  is  acid  enough  for  blueberries,  and 
how  can  the  acidity  be  increased? 

Most  garden  soils  will  grow  blue¬ 
berries  unless  they  have  been  limed 
within  a  few  years.  It  is  possible  to 
have  a  soil  test  made,  but  it  isn’t  es¬ 
sential  if  you  are  putting  out  a  few 
blueberries  in  the  garden. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  mix  in  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  finely  ground  sulphur  in 
the  soil  for  each  plant  set.  Dig  a  hole 
somewhat  bigger  than  you  think  is 
necessary  and  mix  the  sulphur  thor¬ 
oughly  into  the  soil.  Later,  if  the  bush 
shows  a  yellow  or  green  mottling  of 
the  leaves,  it  is  an  indication  that  the 
soil  is  not  acid  enough  and  you  can 
make  another  application  of  sulphur. 
Ordinarily,  after  the  first  application 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  the  soil 
around  the  bushes  well  mulched  with 
peat  moss,  partially  decayed  sawdust 
or  even  straw. 

*  *  *  ) 

I  have  two  apricot  trees  that  bloom 
but  fruits  drop  before  they  develop.  One 
is  "New  Suffolk."  Can  you  give  me  any 
information  as  to  what  is  wrong? 

The  dropping  of  the  small  fruits  on 
your  apricots  may  be  due  to  curculio 
injury  for  this  insect  frequently  de¬ 
stroys  the  young  fruits  before  they 
have  time  to  develop.  Brown  rot  may 
also  cause  premature  dropping,  but  if 
the  fruit  rotted  you  would  probably 
note  this  difficulty. 

Some  varieties  of  apricots  are  self 
unfruitful  but  if  you  have  two  differ¬ 
ent  kinds,  chances  are  they  would  polli¬ 
nate  one  another.  Freezes,  of  course, 
will  also  destroy  the  bloom,  but  New 
Suffolk  should  not  be  bothered  with 
frosts.  When  apricots  are  budded  onto 
peach  roots,  they  are  sometimes  less 
productive  than  when  budded  on  the 
apricot  root. 

Even  at  Geneva  we  have  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  good  crops  on  some 
apricots,  and  I  know  they  have  had  the 
same  trouble  in  Virginia  even  below 
the  frost  belt.  In  California  the  same 


varieties  will  produce  heavier  crops. 
Seasonal  conditions,  therefore,  may  be 
a  factor.  However,  some  of  the  small 
Russian  apricots  and  occasional  seed¬ 
lings  that  come  up  in  back  yards  are 
prolific  bearers. 

In  our  fruit  breeding  program  we 
have  crossed  these  more  productive 
types  with  the  standard  varieties  in 
order  to  obtain  better  varieties  for  the 
State.  If  you  have  space  in  your  garden 
it  might  be  well  for  you  to  plant  Doty 
and  Geneva  apricots  that  are  being 
sent  out  by  the  Fruit  Testing  Associa¬ 
tion  of  this  city  for  trial.  Both  of  these 
kinds  are  reported  as  being  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  the  Moorpark;  that  is,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
I  might  add  that  spraying  is  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  the  difficulties 
above  mentioned. — Richard  Wellington, 
Geneva  Experiment  Station. 

—  A. a.  — 

MULCHING  ORCHARDS 

More  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  use  of  mulch  in  New  Hampshire 
orchards,  says  E.  J.  Rasmussen,  ex¬ 
tension  horticulturist  at  the  University 
of  isfew  Hampshire. 

He  points  out  that  the  sod  mulch 
system  of  orchard  soil  management 
has  made  it  possible  to  grow  fruit  pro¬ 
fitably  on  many  of  the  orchard  sites 
in  the  state.  It  conserves  moisture, 
supplies  plant  food,  and  aids  in  pre¬ 
venting  soil  erosion. 

Mulched  Northern  Spy  trees  on  the 
University  horticultural  farm  produced 
an  average  of  six  more  bushels  per 
tree  per  year  than  unmulched  trees, 
which  is  a  pretty  good  return  for  the 
time  and  money  spent  in  hauling  in 
mulch.  Some  growers  feel  that  it  isn’t 
worthwhile  to  rake  up  the  grass  and 
pile  it  under  the  trees  in  closely  plant¬ 
ed  orchards,  but  that  the  time  spent  in 
such  an  operation  could  be  used  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage  in  cutting  grass  or  hay 
wherever  it’s  available  and  hauling  it 
in  for  mulch. 

—  a.a.  — 

JAP  BEETLE  SPREADING 

The  Japanese  beetle  is  gradually 
spreading  to  new  areas.  Unfortunately, 
it  seems  to  be  particularly  destructive 
when  it  first  invades  new  territory. 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  has  been 
experimenting  on  control  methods  on 
this  pest  and  has  outlined  the  latest  re¬ 
commendations  in  a  circular.  It  is  No. 
173  and  copies  will  be  sent  to  New 
York  State  residents  on  application  to 
the  New  York  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Geneva,  New  York. 


A  FOUR-ROW  COMBINATION  corn,  bean  and  pea  planter  in  operation  on  the  Rice 
Brothers'  Egg-and-Apple  Farm  near  Trumansburg,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.  From  left 
to  right  the  operators  of  the  machine  are:  "Dud"  Austic,  Carter  Rice,  and 

Walter  Brower. 


Esso  Farm  Products  mean 
Quality-Protection  for  your 
Important  Farm  Equipment 

Just  as  you  often  need  extra  hands  on 
the  farm  .  .  .  you  also  need  thorough 
; protection  for  your  farm  machinery 
and  equipment.  That’s  why  today  so 
many  f atmers  from  Maine  to  Louisiana 
use  Esso  Farm  Products  exclusively . 
They’ve  found  that  Esso  Products  give 
protection  “you  can  depend  on.” 


HIGH  QUALITY  ESSO  MOTOR  OILS— Esso 

Motor  Oils  fit  farmers’  needs  for  tractor, 
car  or  truck.  Essolube  HD  for  heavy-duty- 
truck  or  tractor  with  diesel  or  gasoline  engines 
. . .  unexcelled  Esso  Motor  Oil  for  car  engines 
and  other  motors. 

TWO  GREAT  ESSO  GASOLINES  —  Famous 
Esso  Gasolines  give  farm  engines  strong 
and  smooth  power  flow,  high  anti -knock 
under  load  .  .  .  and  Esso  Gasolines  have  the 
extra  protection  of  patented  Esso  Solvent  Oil. 

OTHER  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS— Here’s  help 
on  the  farm  you  can  always  rely  on  — 
whether  it’s  Esso  Chassis  Lubricant,  Esso 
Leather  Oil,  Esso  Rust-Bans,  Flit  Livestock 
Spray,  Esso  Gear  Oil  ...  or  any  of  the  many 
other  high-quality  Esso  Farm  Products ! 


Ask  your  Esso  Distributor  about  the  complete  line  of 
Esso  Farm  Products.  Also  ask  him  or  write  for  FREE  copies 
of  the  interesting  and  useful  publication,  ESSO  FARM 
NEWS,  published  regularly.  Esso  Marketers,  Room  1600, 
26  Broadway,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 


COLONIAL  BEACON  OIL  COMPANY 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  >/2  inch  single  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  orders  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
R.  O.  Box  514,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  KCHANGE 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

August  2  Issue . . Closes  July  19 

August  16  Issue  .  Closes  Aug.  2 

September  6  Issue _ Closes  Aug.  23 

September  20  Issue...  Closes  Sept.  6 


| _ HOLSTEIN _ | 


HEREFORPS  1 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 


Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit. 

delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 
Phone  13Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt., 


Truck 

State. 

N.  T. 


BULLS  anc|  females,  all  ages,  many  bv 
extra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders  of 
choice  Holsteins  for  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


|  GUERNSEY  1 

BULL  CALF  j,orn  Jan.  9,  1947.  His  dam — 
10,288  lb.  M  458.7  lb.  F  at  2  yrs.  2  X — 
averaging  50  lb.  fat  for  3  months  at  3  yrs. 
age  2X.  Her  sister  produced  11335  lb  M 
497.6  lb.  F  at  2  yrs.  Her  dam's  record  11,860 
lb.  M  565  lb.  F  at  2  yrs.  3X.  His  sire— three 
nearest  dams  average  13,598  lb.  M  690  lb.  F. 
Sired  by  My  Haven  King — 50  A.  R.  daughters. 
Herd  state  Bang's  approved  and  mastitis 
free.  Pedigree  sent  on  reauest. 

WYCHMERE  FARM,  Ontario,  New  York 

FOR  SALE— BULL  CALF  born  August  1946.  Dam 
now  on  test  has  8682  milk,  410  lbs.  fat  Sr.  2 
in  263  days  twice-a-day  milking.  Sire,  a  son 
of  Langwater  Vagabond  43  A.  R.  daughters, 
and  Bright  Lad's  Frances  Rose  738  fat  AA, 
has  12  A.  R.  daughters  and  2  full  sisters  with 
732  fat  Jr.  2,  702  fat  Jr.  4.  Also  a  few  choice 
heifer  calves. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
&MITHVILLE  FLATS,  NEW  YORK. 

1  JERSEY  | 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL  CALF 
FOR  SALE 

3  mo.  old,  excellent  type  and  from  high 
producing  strain.  For  further  information 
write 

HERBERT  E.  KIMMEY 

EAST  GREENBUSH,  NEW  YORK. 


FINELY  BRED  2  STAR  JERSEY  BULL 

Born  January  15,  1946. 

Sired  by  "Storrs  Radiant  Roamer,"  5  Star 
bull,  out  of  Gold  Medal  Dam,  13338  milk, 
705  fat,  5.39%,  305  days  AAA,  classified 
"Very  Good." 

PRICE  $250. 

T.  B.  &  BANGS  ACCREDITED. 

NAMLOC  FARM,  Pomfred,  Conn. 
|  BROWN  SWISS  | 

FOR  SALE 

BROWN  SWISS  BULL 
LEE'S  HILL  KEEPER'S  COMRADE 
Write  to  HENRY  BECKER.  Roseland.  N.  J. 


POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS 
Registered  Hornless  Hereford  Bulls  of  service 
age.  Ship  anv  state. 

GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Delanson,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  purebred  Herefords  —  both  polled  and 

horned.  Bulls  and  females.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  approved. 
Ship  anywhere.  GREYMOOR  FARM 

GEORGE  R.  COUGHLAN.  Owner 
ROBERT  J.  GENERAUX.  Mgr.  CANAAN,  N.  Y. 

|  SWINE  | 


PIGS  for  Sale — healthy,  rugged  stock,  carefully  select¬ 
ed.  Chester  &  Yorkshire  Cross,  or  Berkshire  &  Chester 
cross-  6  to  7  wks.  old — $11.50  ea. 

8  wks.  old — $12.00  ea. 

Chester  Whites.  7  to  8  wks.  $12.50  ea.  Will  ship 
C.  0.  D.  if  desired.  Prompt  delivery.  A.  M.  LUX 
FARM,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 
Pigs  8-12  weeks  old,  ready  to  ship.  Boars 
and  sows  unrelated. 

(Otsego  County) 

JOHN  G.  ENCK,  Box  E  Maryland,  N.  Y. 


RUGGED  PIGS 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN  ! 

Chester  White.  Chester-Berkshire.  Yorkshire- 
Chester.  Few  Duroc  Cross. 

5 — 6  weeks...  SI  1.00 

7 — 8  weeks....  12.00 

9 — 10  weeks 13.50 

12  weeks  started  shoats — $17.50  each.  Boars-Barrows — 
Sows.  Please  state  second  choice.  Vaccination  $1.00 
apiece  extra  if  desired.  Ship  C.O.D.  Check  or  money 
order.  No  charge  crating. 

CARL  ANDERSON 

VIRGINIA  ROAD.  CONCORD.  MASS. 


WALTER  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Chester  white  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  Cross  or 
Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  All  large  &  healthv 
pigs.  All  weaned  and  eating.  Will  shin  anv 
number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  or¬ 
der,  if  you  want  pigs  vaccinated  that  will 
be  75c  extra. 

6-7  weeks  old  SI  0.00  ea. 

8-9  weeks  old  1 1 .00  ea. 

No  charge  for  crating 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Selected  young  feeders  all  ready  for  the  feed  trough. 

5-6  wks.  old  —  $12.00  each 
7  wks.  old  —  12.50  each 
8-9  wks.  extras  13.00  each 

You  can  have  them  shipped  C.  O.  D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order. 

Pigs  will  bo  well  crated  and  selected  to  please  you. 


YORKSHIRES 

Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices, 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons 

R.  F.  D.  4,  Watertown,  New  York. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 
Bred  Sows  for  early  Fall  litters.  Also,  Black 
Poland  China  Registered  Stock  service  boars. 


|  DAIRY  CATTLE  j 

CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS  AND  BIG  HEIFERS 

90 — nearly  3  yr.  old  big  black-white  heifers 
to  freshen  July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  &  Oct.  Calf  vac¬ 
cinated  and  raised  from  the  best  of  cows.  25 
cows,  big  black-white,  August  freshening.  75 
cows,  milking  and  to  freshen  Sept.,  Oct.,  on  in¬ 
to  the  winter,  all  young  and  good  producers. 

KENNETH  O.  WARD  &  SON 
Candor,  New  York,  Phone  3-Y  or  3-J 


FANCY  DAIRY  CATTLE— Large  selection.  We 
specialize  in  heavy-producing  top  cows  and 
heifers  to  suit  the  most  critical.  Free  delivery 
any  place.  Phone  6471. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  Hobart,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  High  class  grade  and  pure 
bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  guantitv  desired. 
Credit  given  to  responsible  parties. 

FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-3993 


I. 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 


E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Close  end  Fresh  Cows  LWSaSTd 

to  build  custamers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  5,  Phone  2015 


Imilking  shorthorns) 

Purebred  Milking  Shorthorn  Bulls 

The  kind  that  sire  profitable  steers  and  cows 
that  please  the  farmer. 

ROBERT  J.  BREW,  Bergen,  New  York. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN 
FOR  SALE:  5  mo.  bull  calf,  close  "Neralcam" 
descent.  Price-particulars  upon  application. 
W.  M.  GRAVES,  R.  No.  1,  Shinglehouse,  Pa. 


HORSES 


HORSES—  Fancy  draft  teams  and  English  and  West- 
ern  broke  saddle  horses.  Also  three  and  five-gaited  show 
horses  for  professionals  or  amateurs  to  ride.  Harness 
and  saddlery.  Phone  6471. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.  Hobart,  New  York. 


C.  W.  HILLMAN,  Vincentown,  New  Jersey 

j  SHEEP  | 

SHEEP  FOR  SALE 

Feeder  Lambs  and  Western  Black  Face  yearl¬ 
ing  Ewes  ready  for  Fall  Breeding.  Also  other 
type  Ewes  with  Lambs  at  side,  etc.  Let  us 
know  your  needs  and  we  will  quote  you  a 
price  delivered  at  your  door. 

DIAMOND  "P"  SHEEP  FARM,  INC. 

BLAIRSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


DORSET  RAMS 
Yearlings  and  one  proven  aged  ram. 

MRS.  JAMES  5.  MORSE 
LEVANNA,  NEW  YORK. 

|  FARMS  FOR  SALE  | 

JAMES  S.  MORSE  FARM  at  Levanna,  N.  Y.  about 
2  mi.  north  of  Aurora  and  2>/2  mi.  north  of  Wells 
College  on  Route  90.  Shore  front  on  Lake  Cayuga.  Total 
179  A.,  160,  tillable.  Pastures  30  head  cattle,  50  sheep. 
450  peach  trees,  also  apples,  pears,  plums,  apricots, 
grapes,  berries,  asparagus.  2  A.  evergreen  nursery,  12  A. 
timber,  unlimited  water,  |  mi.  bridle  paths,  2000  ft. 
airplane  runway.  Large  house  built  by  Pop  Courtney, 
modern  conveniences.  Bathing  beach,  established  road¬ 
side  fruit  and  flower  market. 

MRS.  JAMES  S.  MORSE  Levanna,  New  York 


Farm  and  Country  Home:  340  A.  within  12  min¬ 
utes  drive  city  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  I  15-room  mod¬ 
ern  home;  3  single,  I  2-family  houses.  Dairy  barns  ac¬ 
commodate  130  head.  Dairy  house,  garage  and  machine 
shed,  4  silos.  About  125  pure  bred  Jersey  Cattle,  pair 
horses,  3  tractors,  2  trucks,  good  line  of  modern  farm 
machinery.  Special  milk  markets.  Large  portion  of  prop¬ 
erty  is  suitable  for  suburban  development.  Owned  and 
operated  by  present  owner  about  30  years.  Profitable 
business  —  good  investment — lovely  home.  Write  Box 
514-  FB, 

c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER;  15  room  house  built  in  1786 
with  fireplace  and  cased  beams.  Two  barns,  1,000  cords 
of  hard  wood,  lot  of  half-grown  pine.  One-half  mile 
from  Route  101,  one-half  mile  from  nice  lake. 

MRS.  GEORGE  A.  ROLLINS 
Long  Hill,  Raymond,  New  Hampshire. 


cadM  [AD  CAI  E  85  acre  ,arm  a*  Rcadfield, 
rMKIVl  rvl\  vHLE  Maine.  Excellent  location. 
I  mile  from  R.  R.  station  and  12  miles  from  Augusta. 
If  interested  please  send  your  questions  to 

A.  E.  PINKHAM,  READFIELD,  MAINE. 


rm  for  Sale:  83  acres  and  woodland.  15 
una  cows  and  4  younq  stock.  All  eauipment. 
uld  be  sold  bare.  MR.  &  MRS.  ANTHONY 
ROS,  Marshville,  3  miles  south  of  Canaio- 
rie.  New  York. 


POULTRY 

RICHQUALlTY  lEGRHE°DRNS 

OUR  36th  YEAR.  12,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  T. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding 

It  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  your 
assurance  of  poultry  success.  Pullorum 

passed. 

Send  for  prices 

C.  &  G.  FARMS 

Box  5,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 

Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses,  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  ail  breeds  at  ull  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  for  you. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A, 
Ithaca,  New  York 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM,  Box  W,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

Wo  Will  Have  Our  Own  Popular 

RED-ROCKS  and  CHRISTIE  BARRED  ROCKS 

Available  after  September  1st.  Orders  are  coming  in 
fast.  Better  write  for  yours. 

MARSHALL  BROS.,  R.  D.  5.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 

folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A.  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorns,  Reds 
Barred  Cross. 

THEY  LIVE  -  THEY  LAY  -  THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  reauest. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

Box  C,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

This  year  the  trend  is  to 
LAYERS 

ORDER  TODAY 

A  post  card  brings  Free  folder.  "How  to 
Boost  Profits".  If  you  haven't  received 
yours,  better  hurry. 

Mosher  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 

R.  7,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns 

LARGE  BIRDS — LARGE  EGGS 

LARGE  PROFITS 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

B  O  D  1  N  E 

IS  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 

24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  New  York 

the  mcgregor  farms 

5.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine.  N.  Y. 

DRYDEN  SPRINGS  FARM  LEGHORNS 
Started  Pullets  Available  Now. 

WALTER  H.  SCHAIT,  Owner 
Dryden,  New  York 

WEIDNER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  strain  that  is  scientifically  bred  for  low 
mortality  andjtjgh^  Production. 

RTE  2,  West  Shokan,  N.  Y. 

BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 

New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
for  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

GERALD  BOICE,  Box  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 

EQUIPMENT 

FOR  SALE — Portable  Hammermill  mounted  on 
1940  Chevrolet  Truck.  All  in  good  condition. 

L.  M.  KLINGELSMITH 
Phone — Lancaster  37-R-ll 

TOWN  LINE  ROAD  ALDEN,  NEW  YORK. 


PUREBRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 

Genuine  natural  born  striking  parents.  Parents  that 
actually  work.  Finest  breeding  stock  available.  From 
such  great  cattle  driving  dams  as  Pal  My  Best  Choice 
and  Dollys  Pride  of  All  Farmers.  Can  ship  at  once. 

Also _ Purebred,  cross-bred  Collie-Shepherd.  Purebred 

English  Shepherd  dam  and  sire.  Purebred  Collie,  really 
tops.  White  collie  pups,  purebred.  Available  while  our 
stocks  last.  Also  unrated  pairs  in  three  above  breeds. 
Guaranteed  to  please  you.  Honest  dealings.  Stamped 
envelope,  please. 

V.  M.  KIRK,  WEST  LEYDEN,  NEW  YORK. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS  FOR  SALE 
Good  companions.  A.K.C.  registered  litter. 

MRS.  LUCIAN  HILDRETH 
CANTERBURY,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


DACHSHUND  and  DALMATIAN  Puppies 

Also  grown  dogs,  any  age.  American  Ken¬ 
nel  Club  registered.  GAUDENT  FARM  KENNELS, 
Rte.  1,  Box  312,  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  Phone  176F2. 


COLLIE-SHEPHERD  PUPS.  r^"b?t  Vo” »e  S 

pups.  Beagle  pups.  Foxhound  pups.  Trained  coon,  and 
bobcat  hounds.  Trained  Foxhounds,  also  rabbit  hounds. 
Young  stock  ready  to  start. 

JOHN  BILECKE,  NORTH  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


PUREBRED  Old-Fashioned  English  Shepherd 
Pups  from  heel-driving  parents. 

MISS  JULIA  HILLMAN 
Vincentown,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE:  Purebred,  All  White  Collie  puppies 
for  sale.  From  heel  driving  parents.  Also 
Purebred  Male  White  Collie  for  service. 
EDWIN  MARSHALL,  Lisbon,  New  York 

Telephone:  Madrid,  N.  Y.  2084 


:attle  bred  Enalish  Shepherds  and  Col¬ 
ie  Pups.  Natural  heelers  guaranteed.  Free 
raining  instructions  wtih  orders.  Also  trained 


GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Puds  andarown 

stock.  Intelligent.  Faithful.  Excellent  blood- 

li,’"F”rmL,a,|YVAIUCNplESwOOD  . 

Locke.  New  York  Telephone  Moravia  46  F  1 2 


SUPER  INTELLIGENT  COLLIE-SHEPHERDS 
Real  cow  dogs,  ideal  watch  dogs. 
VIRGIL  SMITH 

R.  D.,  Mount  Vision,  New  York. 

RABBITS  | 


Guaranteed  Chin-Chin  Giant 
Chinchilla  Rabbits 

Greatest  amount  of  delicious  meat.  Largest, 
finest,  most  valuable  furs.  Tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  breeding  stock.  We  buy  youngsters. 
Contact  world's  largest  breeder. 

Willow  Brook  Farm,  R-24,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


HAY 


■I  AY:  All  grades,  timothy  and  mixed 
rasses;  truckloads  or  carloads.  Also  peanut 
h<>lls  or  straw  for  bedding..  .... 


ATTENTION  HAY  CONSUMERS! 
irder  vour  field  baled  hav  early  and  save 
andling  expenses.  Inspection  allowed  upon 

eliverv.  j  w  CHRISTMAN 
.  D.  4,  Tel.  47-282,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

|  EMPLOYMENT  | 

1ELP  WANTED-  mflkers,  Single  of5  married. 

,verage  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Alsc  a  few  outside  men. 

APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

noiista.  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Herd  of 


/ANTED:  Dairy  farmer,  married,  or  with  2  working 
en  in  family — experienced  in  all  phases  of  a  modern 
Liry  farm.  Purebred  cattle.  Top  wages.  Beautiful 
room  apartment.  Oil  burner  steam  heat.  Good  ref- 
ences  desired.  Write  Box  514-MY, 


SEEDS 


FOR  SALE— CLINTON  SEED  OATS 

rown  from  Certified  seed,  direct  from  com¬ 
ine.  13%  moisture  or  less.  $1.60  bushel. 
O.B.  La  Salle  County,  Illinois. 


|  MISCELLANEOUS  1 

FROZEN:  Pitied  Sour  Cherries,  25  lbs.  fruit,  5  lbs. 
sugar — $6.75.  Strawberries,  whole,  24  lbs.  fruit,  6  lbs. 
sugar — $12.50.  Red  Raspberries,  24  lbs.  fruit,  6  lbs. 
sugar— $10.15.  Black  Raspberries.  24  lbs.  fruit,  6  lbs. 
sugar— $12.50.  Sliced  Pie  Apples,  23  lbs.  fruit,  2  lbs. 
sugar — $4.75.  Blueberries  30  lbs.  syrup  pack — $9.75. 

Peach  halves,  30  lbs.  syrup  pack— $4.75.  All  charges 

prepaid  within  300  miles.  Send  Money  Order. 
tmflm.OTT  FARMS.  Box  AA,  WEBSTER,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  Holland  Treated  Baler 
Twine.  $12.50  per  bale. 

O.  H.  METCALF  Middlebury  Center,  Pa. 
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Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now  ! 

We  are  now  accepting  and' 
filling  1947  orders  in  the 
order  received.  But  suitable 
lumber  and  other  materials  are 
short!  Therefore,  the  earlier 
you  place  your  order,  the 
earlier  you  will  get  your  new 
U  nadilla. 

Don’t  accept  a  substitute,  wait 
for  the  patented  feature  Una- 
dilla.  An  investment  now  in  a 
Unadilla  Silo  means  years  of 
profitable  silo  satisfaction  for 
you.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


UNBLOCK 

^DIGESTIVE  TRACI 

And  Stop  Dosing  Your  Stomach 
With  Soda  and  Alkalizers 

Don’t  expect  to  get  relief  from  headache,  sour  stom¬ 
ach,  gas  and  bad  breath  by  taking  soda  and  other  alka¬ 
lizers  if  the  true  cause  of  your  trouble  is  constipation. 

In  this  case,  your  real  trouble  is  not  in  the  stomach 
at  all.  But  in  the  intestinal  tract  where  80%  of  your 
food  is  digested.  And  when  the  lower  part  gets  blocked 
food  may  fail  to  digest  properly. 

What  you  want  for  real  relief  is  something  to  “un¬ 
block”  your  lower  intestinal  tract.  Something  to  clean 
it  out  effectively — help  Nature  get  back  on  her  feet. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  right  now.  Take  as  directed.  They 
gently  and  effectively  “unblock”  your  digestive  tract. 
This  permits  all  5  of  Nature’s  own  digestive  juices  to 
mix  better  with  your  food.  You  get  genuine  relief  from 
indigestion  so  you  can  feel  really  good  again. 

Buy  Carter’s  Pills  today.  “Unblock”  your  intestinal 
tract  for  real  relief  from  indigestion. 


PREPARE  NOW 
for  next  winter’s  feed 

with  a  new  HARDER  SILO. 
Order  at  once  —  famous 
Harder  white  pine  silos 
are  available  at  the 
present  time.  Write 
or  phone  for  infor¬ 
mation.  Specify  size 
desired. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  A,  Cobleskiil,  N.  Y. 


STROUT  S  GREEN  FARM  CATALOG 

Money  -  Makers  —  over  2500  Bargains. 
32  States.  r0ast  to  Coast.  Mailed  FREE. 

STROUT  REALTY 

155-R  4th  Ave.  New  York  10.  N.  T. 


Steuben  County,  N.  Y.  DISPERSAL 
MONDAY,  JULY  28 

THEODORE  FLANDERS  noted  high  record 
herd 

40  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
His  farm,  3  miles  north  of  HORNELL,  just  off 
Route  70  and  36  on  Big  Creek  Road. 

T.  B,  Accredited,  blood  tested,  part  eligible  for  Penna. 
CTA  AVERAGE  447  LB.  FAT,  12,395 
LB.  MILK  3.6%  2  TIME  MILKING 
Several  cows  with  515  up  to  614  lbs.  fat. 

Daughters  of  proven  sires. 

14  fresh  in  spring — 26  cows  and  first  calf 
heifers  due  in  early  fall. 

Sale  in  large  tent  at  12:30  P.  M. — lunches. 
Catalogs  at  ringside. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


FINGER  LAKES  CLUB  SALE,  Fairqrounds,  Cortland. 
N-  Y.  WED.  AUG.  6,  1947  at  1:00  P.  M.  50  HEAD 
—-Selected  from  the  leading  herds  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
Legion.  Offering  consists  principally  of  cows  and  bred 
neifers  either  fresh  or  due  soon  after  sale  date.  All 
IB  and  Blood  tested  within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 
Many  vaccinated.  A  good  place  to  buy  heavy  Fall 
producers.  For  Catalog  Write 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service,  Box  85,  Brandon,  Vt. 


By  J.  F.  “DOC”  ROBERTS 


JUST  MOVING  livestock  on  or  off 
your  farm  is  not  marketing.  Selling 
livestock  is  an  exact  science,  with 
daily  fluctuating  prices,  different  de¬ 
grees  of  “fill”  (stomach  and  intestinal 
contents),  different  weights,  ages,  de¬ 
grees  of  flesh  and  meat  and  fat  distri¬ 
bution;  then  fluctuating  prices  of  by¬ 
products,  i.  e.  hides,  wool,  tallow,  lard, 
tankage,  etc.  Add  to  this  the  fluctua¬ 
tion  in  retail  meat  prices  and  consum¬ 
er  demand  for  different  meat  products 
from  day  to  day  and  season  to  season. 
For  instance,  who  wants  stews,  lamb 
or  beef,  or  fat  pork  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  100°  in  the  shade?  Yet 
these  same  dishes  are  really  appetiz¬ 
ing  during  a  cold  spell  or  a  blizzard. 

Buyers  Know  Tlieir 
Business 

All  these  variations  and  more  are 
known  to  a  livestock  buyer  or  salesman. 
A  buyer  for  any  of  the  large  packers 
must  know  and  report  what  the  dressed 
cost  of  the  meat  will  be  from  every 
animal  he  buys  before  it  has  been  kill¬ 
ed.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  must  know 
the  percentage  of  meat  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  will  produce  after  by-products  and 
waste  products  are  removed. 

Naturally  enough  during  the  war, 
when  everything  sold  at  a  profit  to 
everybody  all  along  the  line,  regardless 
of  cost,  a  great  many  of  these  factors 
were  lost  sight  of.  But  with  today’s  ex¬ 
tremely  high  production  cost  on  the 
farm  we  must  again  get  back,  not  to 
old  marketing  practices,  but  to  very 
much  better  marketing  than  we  have 
done  before. 

Here,  too,  many  farmers  say,  “I  sell 
my  own  stuff  right  on  the  farm”,  with 
or  without  the  insinuation,  “They  can’t 
fool  me.”  Well,  the  chances  are  they 
are  being  fooled  badly,  and  with  many 
devices. 

A  livestock  dealer,  driver,  or  trucker 
does  render  a  service,  is  entitled  to  a 
fair  profit,  is  a  good  business  man  and 
a  sharp  trader,  or  he  does  not  last 
long.  But  he  has  two  strikes  on  the 
farmer — any  farmer — before  the  farm¬ 
er  starts  to  bat. 

Avoid  "Fly  by  lights” 

A  good  livestock  dealer  makes  few 
mistakes.  He  keeps  posted  and  he 
knows  most  of  the  time  within  a  dollar 
or  two  what  that  cow  or  other  animal 
will  bring.  The  incompetent  dealer,  the 
fly-by-night,  erratic  and  loud,  makes 
many  mistakes,  and  therefore  he  has  to 
make  exorbitant  profits.  So  if  you  must 
deal  in  your  own  barnyard,  deal  with 
the  good,  reliable,  year-in-and-year-out 
fellow. 

Beware  of  “measuring  tapes.”  They 
are  most  unreliable  in  getting  weights 
of  any  animal,  and  any  good  dealer  can 
outguess  any  tape  ever  made.  Beware 
of  the  fellow  who  tells  you  he  can  get 
more  on  the  market  than  you  can.  He 
cannot.  Buyers  for  packers — any  pack¬ 
ers — play  no  favorites,  and  they  have 
a  habit  of  “getting  it  back  where  they 
leave  it.” 

Some  Tricks 

Beware  of  two-timing,  or  even  three- 
timing,  i.  e.,  one  buyer  bidding  you 
way  less  than  true  value;  next  buyer, 
a  little  more,  etc.,  until  you  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  first  buyer  was  almost 
right  and  you  sell.  Then  the  two  buyers 
split  the  profits;  it  has  been  done.  Be¬ 
ware  of  “bear  stories”  that  everything 
including  what  you  have  to  sell,  “has 

gon^  to  h - ”  or  is  almost  there,  or 

that  the  buyer  needs  just  one  more 


head  to  fill  out  a  load  and  next  week 
could  not  give  you  nearly  as  much,  etc., 
etc.,  in  a  multitude  of  variations. 

Never  price  an  animal  you  have  for 
sale  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it.  Make 
the  buyer  bid.  During  this  high  priced 
era,  farmers  have  lost  millions  by  un¬ 
derpricing.  Too  often  they  say  to  them¬ 
selves,  “If  I  could  get  $100  for  her,  I’d 
sell,”  when  all  the  time  she  is  worth 
$150.  This  also  has  many  variations; 
for  example,  the  way  a  neighbor  sold 
his,  which  means  nothing.  Never  trade 
animals  with  any  dealer;  sell  him  your 
cow  and  buy  his  if  you  want  to,  but 
don’t  trade.  “You  are  out  before  you 
bat,”  if  you  do. 

All  this  is  to  just  ask  you  to  please 
be  more  careful  when  you  set  out  to 
buy  and  sell  livestock.  Your  mistakes 
have  made  others  a  lot  of  money. 
Where  possible,  patronize  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  with  experienced  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers,  or  deal  with  the  long-established, 
experienced,  honest,  livestock  dealer 
who  does  business  enough  so  that  he 
does  not  have  to  make  a  week’s  wages 
from  what  he  buys  from  you  or  sells 
to  you.  Most  every  community  has  at 
least  one  such  livestock  man. 

—  a. a.  — 

WOOSTER  HEADS 
NATIONAL  HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS 

Double  honors  have  come  to  Carl 
G.  Wooster  of  Union  Hill,  Monroe 
County,  N.  Y.  At  the  65th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
he  was  elected  president.  Earlier  this 
year  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society. 

Wooster,  with  his  brother,  F.  Snow 
Wooster,  operates  the  Wooster  Fruit 
and  Dairy  Farms,  an  extensive  project 
with  units  in  Wayne  and  Ontario 
counties. 

The  Wooster  herd  of  purebred  Hol- 
steins  is  outstanding.  Buyers  seeking 
animals  to  build  up  their  herds  con¬ 
stantly  beat  a  path  to  the  Wooster 
farms.  One  of  the  best  known  Wooster 
sires,  the  famous  “Dean”  bull,  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  New  York  State 
Artificial  Breeders’  Association  and 
his  “Cavalier”  bull  now  is  receiving 
wide  attention. 

Wooster  has  been  an  active  official 
in  4-H,  Farm  Bureau,  state  and  na¬ 
tional  cherry  growers’  associations,  and 
for  a  time  during  the  war  headed  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  branch  of  the 
USDA. 

— ■  A  .A.  — 

STOCK  ON  PASTURE 
NEED  MINERALS 

Extensive  soil  tests  have  revealed 
that  in  many  sections  of  the  country, 
much  of  the  land  used  for  pasture  is 
deficient  in  minerals.  This  is  because 
time,  use,  and  erosion  have  taken  away 
the  minerals  which  the  soil  originally 
possessed.  As  a  result,  grass  or  other 
pasturage  grown  on  this  land,  unable 
to  draw  needed  minerals  from  the  soil, 
is  deficient  in  mineral  content.’ 

Yet  it  is  now  common  knowledge 
that  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  need  min¬ 
erals  if  they  are  to  thrive  and  produce 
maximum  profits  for  the  farmer.  To¬ 
day  most  formula  feeds  contain  min¬ 
erals,  added  to  their  grain  base.  But 
in  summer  when  stock  is  on  pasture 
the  mixed  feed  ration  is  generally  re¬ 
duced.  Thus  stock  often  fail  to  get  all 
the  minerals  they  need.  This  is  why  an 
increasing  number  of  farmers  are  feed¬ 
ing  a  mineral  supplement  this  sum¬ 
mer  to  their  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep 
as  a  low-cost  protection  against  min¬ 
eral  deficiency.  There  are  several  such 
supplements  on  the  market.  In  select¬ 
ing  one  of  them,  the  farmer  should  as¬ 
sure  himself  that  it  contains:  calcium, 
iodine,  copper,  manganese,  iron  and 
cobalt.  Such  a  supplement  can  be  hana- 
fed  or  kept  in  a  feeding  trough  right 
out  in  the  pasture  itself. 


for  Bordeaux  Sprays  and 
Copper  Dust  Mixtures 

A  More  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate  is 
used  by  America’s  growers  than  any  other 
product  for  protection  of  their  crops  against 
plant  diseases  ...  a  time-tested  product 
giving  you  "Efficient,  Low-Cost  Protection” 

A  Tour  dealer  can  supply  you  with  Triangle 
Brand  Copper  Sulphate  for  Bordeaux  Sprays 
in  Large  Crystals,  Small  Crystals,  Superfine, 
Snow  or  Instant  (free-flowing  powder)  .  Also 
Triangle  Brand  Monohydrated  for  Copper- 
Lime  Dusts. 


rJicc:  Send  postcard  today  for  valu¬ 
able  booklets  —  "Bordeaux  Mixture  —  Its 
Efficient  Preparation  and  Use”  and  "Bor¬ 
deaux  Controls  Late  Blight  on  Tomatoes’.’ 


V 


Also  Z-C  Brand  Zinc  Sulphates 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

40  Wall  Street  •  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave.  •  Chicago  1,  III. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  PUREBRED 
SHEEP  IMPROVEMENT 
PROJECT 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  SHOW 
AND  SALE 

9:30  A.M.  (EDT)  1:00  P.  M. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  31,  1947 

SALE  PAVILION— CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  r 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

HAMPSHIRE— SHROPSHIRE— DORSET 
CORRIEDALE— SUFFOLK— CHEVIOT 
OXFORD 

For  Catalog  Write 

C.  H.  BANTHAM,  Sale  Mgr. 

Cooperstown,  New  York. 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars, 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


HOLSTEINS  — THE  FARM  COW 

Holstelna  lead  all  breeds  In  yearly  milk  and  butterfat 


production 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 


and  make  most  profitable 
use  of  farm-grown  rough- 
ages.  The  calves  are  large, 
easily  raised  for  herd  re¬ 
placements,  or  they  bring 
good  returns  for  veal  — 
and  the  old  cows  are  valu¬ 
able  for  beef  when  their 
milking  days  are  over. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N  2 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  1002 


IT'S  BEEF  THAT  COUNTS' 

Aberdeen-Angus  carcasses 
have  won  95  per  cent  of 
the  Chicago  Internationa) 
grand  championships  com¬ 
peting  with  all  breeds. 
Write  for  free  literature. 


AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS’  ASS  N 
Dept.  AA-1,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,-  HI. 


Dr.  Naylor 

UNITE 


Easy  to  apply- 
Prompt  in  action. 
For  Hoof  Rot,  Can¬ 
ker.  Thrush.  12  oz. 
bottle  SI. 00  At 
your  dealers.  Or 
by  mail,  postpaid 


. 


PALOMINOS  AND  PINTOS 

PALOMINO  saddle  horses.  Ponies  an 
sizes,  Pinto,  Hackney,  Welsh,  Shetland. 
Shipped  crated  by  express.  How  old 
are  Children  you  want  pony  for? 

HOWARD  CHANDLER.  Chariton 


(396)  1  6 


Ai  lerican  Agriculturist,  July  19,  1947 


Mix  AVI-TON  in  the  Mash 
*  Removes  Large  Round¬ 
worms  &  Cecal  Worms 

Contains  Phenothiazine 


POWOFR 


MCI  tltlWIt  ni  MUM 
it  isnmm  iisumi,  mi 
cun  «tuj  tiruuii/  ■  | 
»  cm  ni  tiwu  I 


Heavy  infestation  of  large  roundworms 
and  cecal  worms  in  your  flock  can  re¬ 
duce  egg  production,  cut  your  profits. 
Mixing  Avi-Ton  in  the  mash  is  the 
simple,  easy  and  economical  way  to  re¬ 
move  these  worms. 

Old  Reliable  Flock  Treatment 

Avi-Ton  contains  recognized  drugs, 
including  phenothiazine,  used  for  years 
by  thousands  of  poultry  raisers.  They 
praise  its  convenience,  its  safe,  efficient 
action.  Easy  on  the  birds.  Low  in  cost. 
Easily  mixed  in  wet  or  dry  mash. 

So  don’t  risk  the  loss  of  eggs  and  profits. 
Get  genuine  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Avi-Ton  at 
hatcheries,  drug  or  feed  stores. 

DK.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES,  Charles  City,  Iowa 

A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Service 

For  Individual 
Treatment 

Remove  large 
round  and  intes¬ 
tinal  capillaria 
worms  with  Dr. 

Salsbury’s 
ROTA-CAPS. 

•  FLOCK  TREATMENT 


Blacky 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN 


FEATHERS.. 


’Cap-Brush" Applicator  ’ 
makes  "BLACK  LEAF  40" 
GO  MUCH  FARTHER 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


Clean  Baby  Chicks — Started  Pullets — 
Sexed  Pullets.  Sunnybrook  Chicks  do 


live,  mature  fast  and  lay  heavy. 


New  Hampshires,  White  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Crosses.  Write  for 
free  folder  and  new  low  prices. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.Y. 


Bred  for 
quick 
livability, 
every  week.  Write 
for  prices. 


KERR 

CHICKERIES 

Frenchtown,  N.J. 


C  A  P-0  N  S 

Started  Capons,  any  age,  from  blood  tested  chicks. 
Because  we  handle  Capons  exclusively,  we  are  in 
a  position  to  otter  you  a  superior  product. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  price  list 

THE  BOWLING  ACRE  FARMS,  Inc. 

R.  F.  D.  1,  Huntington,  Y. 

New  York  State’s  Largest  Producers  of  Baby  Capons 


CAPONS 

150 

4  to  5  weeks  old.  Heavy  W  ffl 

Breeds.  Older  from  this  ad.  H 

Under  100  add  10c  per  bird. 
minimum  order  25.  B 

W  per 

f  100 

The  Farmer’s  Outlet  ^ 

P.  0.  Box  124 

HUNTINGTON  STA..  N.  Y. 

PHI  |  ETC.  30  Years  of  breeding  and  hatching. 
rukLEia.  Barron  Big  Type  White  Leghorns.  338 
egg  line.  Pullets  year  around.  Various  ages  to  laying 
stage.  Also  Hens.  Farm  raised.  C.0.0.  on  approval, 
inspection  privilege.  Priced  right. 

FAIRVIFW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  54-X  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN. 


STARTED  CHICKS  4  to  8  weeks  old.  Certified 
Reds  &  White  Leqhorn  Pullets.  Write: 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
Paul  S.  Pellman,  Owner,  Richfield.  Pa. 


Eastern  Shore  Poultrymen  Pick 
••t  hicken  of  Tomorrow”  at  Field  Day 

By  AMOS  K I  It  It  Y 


ON  JUNE  18,  I  spent  the  day  with 
the  Eastern  Shore  poultrymen  as 
the  guest  of  the  University  of  Dela¬ 
ware.  The  occasion  was  the  annual 
poultry  field  day  at  the  sub-station  of 
the  University  at  Georgetown. 

Two  big  events  took  place  at  this 
time.  They  showed  us  the  winners  in 
the  Delaware 
“Chicken  of  Tomor¬ 
row”  contest  and  we 
sat  in  on  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  problems 
ahead  of  the  poultry 
industry. 

Winners  —  The  six 
high  winners  in  the 
“Chicken  of  Tomon 
row”  contest  were : 
First,  Indian  River 
Poultry  Farm, 
Ocean  View,  with 
New  Hampshire 
Reds;  second,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Delaware, 
Newark;,  with  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks; 
third,  Indian  River  Poultry  Farms, 
Ocean  View,  Columbian-Hampshire 
Crosses;  fourth,  Fred  B.  Greenly  and 
Son,  Harrington.  Columbian-Hamp¬ 
shire  Cross;  fifth,  Townsends,  Inc., 
Millsboro,  New  Hampshire  Reds;  sixth, 
O.  A.  Newton  and  Son,  Bridgeville, 
Plymouth  Rocks. 


Amos  Kirby 


Columbians — You  will  note  that  two 
of  the  winners  used  the  Columbian- 
Hampshire  cross.  This  is  a  white  feath¬ 
er  broiler  that  is  attracting  a  lot  of  at¬ 
tention  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  It  if  con¬ 
tinues  as  it  is  going  at  present,  one 
can  expect  to  hear  much  about  this 
white  cross.  Anyone  who  is  interested 
in  learning  more  about  the  Columbians 
may  write  either  to  Frank  Gordy  at 
the  University  or  to  the  Indian  River 
Poultry  farm,  Ocean  View. 


Problems  Ahead 


The  biggest  problem  confronting  the 
Eastern  Shore  poultrymen  today  is  the 
high  cost  of  feed.  It  is  a  tough  prob¬ 
lem  to  produce  28  cent  broilers  on  $5 
feed,  $2.50  corn  and  wheat. 

As  I  talked  with  poultrymen  and  Uni¬ 
versity  specialists,  I  was  informed  that 
while  feeds  are  higher,  they  are  getting 
better  quality  feeds  than  one  year  ago. 

These  Eastern  Shore  poultrymen 
have  a  goal  on  feed  returns  that  is 
worth  while,  for  every  producer  to  take 
a  shot  at.  They  are  trying  to  produce 
poultry,  live  weight,  on  the  yardstick 
of  a  pound  of  chicken  with  three  pounds 
of  feed.  They  will  tell  you  that  they 
have  not  yet  reached  that  stage  but 
are  not  giving  up. 

While  visiting  at  the  Station,  I  tried 
to  get  a  line  on  costs  of  producing 
broilers.  Most  producers  agree  that  it 
is  costing  about  27-28  cents  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  pound  of  top  quality  broiler.  It 
must  be  understood  that  this  pays  no 
taxes,  makes  no  allowance  for  interest 
on  the  investment,  and  nothing  for  the 
time  of  the  owner. 

I  tried  to  break  down  the  costs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  of  the  accepted  prac¬ 
tices  that  are  followed.  I  wish  to  pre¬ 
sent  them  here,  as  they  make  rather  in¬ 
teresting  reading. 

If  and  when  these  poultrymen  can 
produce  a  pound  of  broiler  with  three 
pounds  of  grain,  they  have  a  feed  cost 
of  at  least  15  cents.  If  they  use  14 
cent  chicks,  which  is  about  the  going 
price,  they  have  another  four  cents  in 
the  broiler. 

Then,  chicks  need  heat,  electricity, 
coal,  buttermilk,  and  a  whole  list  of 
related  products.  This  might  add  up  to 
another  two  to  three  cents.  One  large 
producer  told  me  that  his  costs  were 


23  cents,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
cost  for  labor,  another  three  to  four 
cents.  Again,  this  producer  charges 
nothing  up  for  his  own  time  or  interest 
on  his  investment. 

Mortality — While  I  hesitate  to  mention 
mortality,  yet  it  is  a  costly  item.  The 
two  big  worries  on  the  Shore  are  Coc- 
cidiosis  and  Newcastle  Disease.  I  saw 
some  figures  on  Newcastle  Disease  that 
would  make  the  chills  run  up  and  down 
your  spine.  Picking  up  1,400  chicks  in 
a  day  out  of  a  flock  of  10,000  birds 
sends  costs  mounting. 

Confidence — While  the  broiler  industry 
is  down  to  a  very  narrow  profit,  there 
is  no  lack  of  confidence.  They  admit  the 
going  is  tough,  but  they  feel  that  they 
have  the  climate,  the  know-how,  the 
buildings,  the  dressing  plants,  and  the 
courage  to  produce  broilers  as  long  as 
people  will  eat  them.  I  like  the  courage 
of  these  Eastern  Shore  broiler  raisers. 

They  want  feed  prices  to  go  down. 
They  told  me  that  they  used  to  make 
more  clear  money  on  17  cent  broilers 
than  they  can  today  at  28  cents.  So 
folks  if  you  are  in  the  broiler  industry 
and  you  have  neVer  visited  the  Eastern 
Shore,  take  a  trip  down  and  see  how 
they  do  it. 

—  a. a.  — 

Hot  Weather  Hints 

DAYS  ARE  getting  shorter.  Early 
pullets  are  beginning  to  lay.  Old 
hens  are  slowing  down.  Egg  prices  are 
going  up.  It’s  time  to  be  alert,  to  keep 
a  step  ahead  of  possible  bumps  that 
can  so  easily  throw  your  flock  “out  of 
kilter”  and  interrupt  the  flow  of  eggs 
Here  are  some  of  the  usual  hot- weather 
trouble-makers : 

RED  MITES.  Always  worst  in  hot 
weather.  You  will  find  them  where  the 
hens  roost  and  in  the  nests.  Look  on 
the  under  side  of  roosts  and  supports, 
and  in  cracks  and  joints  between 
boards.  You  won’t  find  them  at  all  if 
you  took  time  to  apply  a  good  red  mite 
destroyer  when  you  cleaned  the  house. 
Use  kerosene  now  on  roosts,  but  boil¬ 
ing  water  in  the  nests.  Kerosene  will 
taint  the  eggs. 

BODY  LICE.  Not  as  bad  as  red  mites. 
They  won’t  actually  kill  hens  as  red 
mites  can,  but  they  can  reduce  egg 
production.  Look  for  them  among  the 
feathers,  close  to  the  body  under  the 
wings  and  just  below  the  vent.  Use  a 
nicotine  lice  paint  on  the  roosts,  or 
dust  each  bird  with  sodium  fluoride  or 
a  good  louse  powder.  DDT  has  not 
been  found  very  effective. 

HOT  DAYS.  Heat  prostration  is  fairly 
common  among  laying  hens,  particu¬ 
larly  in  heavy  breeds.  Often  they  suf¬ 
focate  on  the  nest.  To  make  your  hens 
more  comfortable,  and  perhaps  to  save 
some  lives,  replace  solid  doors  and 
windows  with  screens,  try  to  get  a 
cross-breeze  in  the  house,  provide 
shade  if  the  hens  are  outside  and,  most 
important,  fix  the  nests  so  that  air 
can  circulate  around  and  over  them. 
On  extremely  hot  days,  wet  down  the 
walls  (inside)  and  the  ceiling.  Evapor¬ 
ation  of  the  water  can  lower  the  tem¬ 
perature  noticeably. 

SLUGGISH  APPETITE.  You  don’t  feel 
like  eating  so  much  on  hot  days  as 
when  it  is  cool — and  neither  do  hens. 
Perhaps  they  don’t  need  so  much  en¬ 
ergy-producing  feed  in  summer  and 
go  lighter  on  grain;  but  they  do  need 
plenty  of  protein  if  they  continue  to 
shell  out  eggs,  so  they  must  eat  a  lot 
of  mash.  Start  giving  a  daily  feed  of 
wet  mash.  Wet  it  with  milk  if  possible. 


That  is  the  best  trick  I  know  to  keep 
old  hens  laying  through  the  summer 
and  late  into  the  fall. 

At  the  Western  New  York  laying- 
test,  the  manager,  Richard  Chase,  does 
it  this  way.  He  soaks  grain  for  24 
hours  in  a  mixture  of  nine  parts  water 
and  one  part  dried  milk.  He  adds 
enough  dry  mash  to  take  up  the  sur¬ 
plus  water  and  make  a  crumbly  mix¬ 
ture  of  soaked  grain,  mash  and  milk. 
The  hens  are  crazy  about  it,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  is  making  records.- — L.  E.  Weaver. 


HIGHEST  LEGHORN  PEN 

IN  COUNTRY  THIS  YEAR 


Babcock’s  pen  of  S.C.  White  Leghorns  at  the 
Western  New  York  test  led  all  Leghorn  pens 
in  the  country  at  the  end  of  Aptil  with  2380 
eggs,  2563.95  points.  We  also  led  all  White 
Leghorns  at  the  Pennsylvania  test  with  2225 
eggs,  2199.90  points. 

WORLD  RECORD  HOLDERS 

Consistently  fine  breeding  is  a  feature  of 
Babcock’s  chicks.  You  can  depend  upon  the 
farm  that  produced  the  all-time  world’s  re¬ 
cord  pen  of  all  breeds — 4057  eggs,  4336.25 
points — and  that  has  bred  other  winners  in 
the  past. 

CHAMPIONSHIP  BLOODLINES 

MADE  AVAILABLE  TO  YOU 


We  pass  these  bloodlines  on  to  yon  in  every 
White  Leghorn  chick  you  purchase  from  us. 
Get  top  egg  profits  from  a  championship 
strain — order  today  while  our  chick  supply 
lasts!  Entire  breeding  program  described 
in  our  new  catalog — write  for  it ! 

Also:  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Red- 
Rock  Cross  and  White  Cross. 


BABCOCI^ 


Route  3-G,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WHITLOCK 


ii 

i 

a 
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BABY  <1C  PER 

CHICKS  *  *3.  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglut  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 
Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE,  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE. 

Dept.  B 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


ROCKLAND. 

MAS6. 


J^IJLSH  FARM!  CHICK/.H 

'‘win 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

>  ■*  Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  tor  our  new  catalog. 

_  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Shipments  Mon.  &.  Thurs.—  Unscx’d  Pul’ts  Ck’ls 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D. — Postage  Pa.  100  100  100 

Wliite  or  Brown  Leghorns _ $10.00  $20.00  $  3.00 

Black  or  Buff  Leg..  Anc - 11.00  20.00  4.00 

Barred.  White  or  Buff  Rocks - 15.00  18.00  12.00 

K.  I.  Reds  or  Red-Rocks  Sex  Link  15.00  18.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  or  Rock-Reds - 15.00  18.00  12.00 

Wliite  or  Black  Giants -  18.00  20.00  20.00 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  or  Black  leghorns -  15.00  23.00  5.00 

Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires - 18.00  23.00  15.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  26th  year. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A.  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


ROSELAWN  CHICKS 

100%  Live  del.  Guar.  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  PostpaiO  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckla. 

S  C.  Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns _ $11.00  $20.00  $  3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks _ 11.00  18.00  10.00 

Pits.  95%  accurate.  Also  started  chicks  at  little 
extra  cost  Write  for  prices.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Dnsri  aw N  r-mr.K  FARM.  Dent.  A.  McAlisterviile.  Pa. 


BABY  AND  STARTED  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested.  All  Commercial  R.  I.  REDS,  N.  H. 
REDS.  ROCK  CROSS,  WHITE  ROCKS. 

Year  around  service.  Circulars  and  Prices. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  Marcellus.  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


DUCKLINGS 


Hens  —  $25.00 

Less  than  100 


White  Pekins  —$20.00—100 
Giant  Pekins  — $24.00 — 100 
White  Runners  — $18.00 — 100 
Runner  Drakes  —  $15.1)0 — 100 


arid  2p, 


flnrklinfr 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS 

Bigger.  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
DUCKLINGS,  100-$24.00.  50-$12.50.  100%  live  del. 

“Ducks  for  Profit”  Prepaid,  $1.00.  Or  free  with  order. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

$22.-100. 

Harry  Burnham/  N.  Collins,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Completely  equipped  broiler  plant.  12,000 
capacity,  10  acres,  5  room  &.  bath  living  quarters. 
Immediate  possession. 

HUBBARD  &  COLE,  INC. 

Carmel,  N.  Y.  Phone  Garnvel  505 
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WEED  WARNING 

Here’s  a  warning  on  killing  weeds. 
Never  use  the  new  weed  killer  2,  4-D 
in  the  vegetable  garden.  It  is  fine  for 
killing  weeds  in  lawns,  but  it’s  also 
death  on  tomatoes,  beans,  peas  and 
other  vegetables  usually  grown  in  the 
home  garden. 

This  weed  killer  is  more  powerful 
and  long-lasting  than  is  generally 
realized.  It  isn’t  even  safe  to  use  the 
same  spraying  equipment  that  has  had 
2,  4-D  with  another  spray  for  vege-^ 
tables  unless  a  thorough  cleaning  job 
is  done  first.  Even  a  small  residue  of 
2,  4-D  left  in  the  sprayer  can  injure 
the  vegetables.  To  clean  the  sprayer, 
use  about  2  teaspoons  of  household 
ammonia  to  a  gallon  of  warm  water. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  plant  specia¬ 
lists  advise  home  gardeners  to  stick  to 
the  hoe  for  killing  weeds  in  the  vege¬ 
table  garden.  It  takes  more  elbow 
grease,  but  the  results  are  better. 

—  a.a.  — 

THE  UNSEEN  GUEST 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 
products,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
the  basis  of  a  strong  and  free  nation. 

Some  Conclusions 

In  the  light  of  past  experience,  it  is 
possible  to  hazard  some  fairly  close 
guesses  of  things  to  come.  It  now  looks 
as  if  the  coming  grain  crop  will  not 
be  large  enough  to  support  the  present 
animal  population.  Eventually,  some 
liquidation  of  livestock  will  have  to 
take  place.  Formerly,  under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  the  big  adjustment  has  been 
in  pork  production  and,  to  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent,  in  other  classes  of  animals. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  have  a  free 
market,  prices  will  have  to  be  high 
enough  to  induce  grain  growers  to  move 
sufficient  grain  to  the  market  place 
for  the  feed  deficit  areas,  the  industries, 
and  to  fill  our  Government’s  commit¬ 
ments  for  foreign  relief.  The  various 
buyers  will  bid  for  this  supply  in  the 
market  in  accordance  with  their  ability 
to  convert  it  and  sell  the  end  products 
to  the  consumer.  The  Northeast  dairy¬ 
man  and  poultryman,  being  on  the  end 
of  the  supply  line,  will  probably  have 
to  pay  high  prices  for  feed  and  grain 
they  buy  out  of  the  1947  crop. 

There  is  no  guarantee  to  producers 
that  food  prices  will  remain  high.  Yet, 
under  the  conditions,  it  seems  fair  to 
assume  that  eggs,  poultry,  and  milk 
will  be  high  enough  to  permit  efficient 
producers  to  stay  in  business. 

High  food  prices  with  continued  high 
taxes  will  make  the  consumer  feel  poor, 
and  since  the  tax  man  is  a  harsh  col¬ 
lector  and  insists  on  having  his  dollar 
regardless,  there  will  be  much  agitation 
about  high  food  prices  and  farmer 
profiteering. 

Many  plausible  arguments  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced  for  the  reinstatement  of  price 
ceilings  and  rationing.  Whenever 


Congress,  under  consumer  pressure, 
starts  to  legislate  relief  by  tampering 
with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
and  a  free  price  system,  it  should  be 
a  period  of  great  anxiety  to  all,  be¬ 
cause  legislative  bodies  may  make 
mistakes. 

Ail  this  means  that  agriculture  has 
a  public  relations  job  of  keeping  the 
real  facts  before  the  public  and  before 
the  legislators.  It  is  a  public  relations 
job  for  our  farm  organizations.  They 
are  moving  in  on  it. 

All  farm  people,  however,  have  a 
stake  in  this  public  information  job.  In 
the  aggregate,  they  have  literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  contacts  with  city 
people  who  have  some  connection  with 
or  understanding  of  farm  problems.  It 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public 
to  keep  them  well  informed  concerning 
their  source  of  food. 


A.  A.’s  FARMERS’ 

DOLLAR  GUIDE 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 

To  make  a  policy  of  abundance  ef¬ 
fective,  it  should  be  accompanied  by 
advertising  of  farm  products  by  farm¬ 
ers  through  their  own  organizations. 
Good  examples  of  what  has  already 
been  done  are  programs  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Dairy  Association,  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  the  Poultry  and  Egg 
National  Board,  the  Northeastern  Poul¬ 
try  Producers  Council  and  the  New 
York  and  New  England  Apple  Insti¬ 
tute. 

The  sensible  way  to  avoid  surpluses 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Ed  Babcock, 
namely,  to  increase  our  animal  popu¬ 
lation  and  to  grow  feed  for  them  on 
acres  not  needed  for  production  of  cer¬ 


eals,  fruits  and  vegetables  for  human 
consumption.  Ed’s  proposal  would  ac¬ 
complish  several  things.  In  addition  to 
avoiding  surpluses  of  crops,  it  would 
upgrade  the  American  diet  by  making 
available  more  meat  and  animal  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  would  also  furnish  many  jobs 
for  industry,  since  far  more  labor  is 
required  to  grow,  transport,  process, 
and  refrigerate  meats  and  animal  prod¬ 
ucts  than  is  needed  for  crops  like  wheat 
or  potatoes. 

We  have  attempted  to  outline  some 
of  the  suggested  solutions  that  may 
be  attempted  in  order  that  you  can 
consider  them  and  make  your  wishes 
known.  In  this  connection,  the  only 
way  that  an  individual  farmer  can 
make  his  opinion  effective  is  through 
his  farm  organizations  and  his  farm 
paper. 


NEARLY  A  THOUSAND  MORE  RURAL  HOMES 

WILL  HAVE  TELEPHONES  TONIGHT 

It  doesn’t  take  long  for  the  fast -growing  number  of  farmers  with  new  telephone  ser¬ 
vice  to  find  out  how  much  time  and  work  the  telephone  saves  them.  For  example,  when 
a  piece  of  farm  machinery  breaks  down,  a  quick  telephone  call  for  repairs  or  a  new  part 
gets  the  job  going  again  in  a  hurry.  •  Installing  telephone  service,  like  running  a  farm, 
means  a  lot  of  different  jobs  have  to  be  done,  and  requires  a  lot  of  different  tools  and 
materials— some  of  them  still  not  too  easy  to  get.  But  we’re  making  excellent  progress 
with  our  rural  telephone  program.  Tonight,  approximately  a  thousand  rural  families 
will  have  Bell  Telephone  service  who  didn’t  have  it  this  morning. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Panties 

FOR  CHILDREN 


Donna  Maran  (in  foreground)  of  Water  Mill,  New  York,  entertains  her  little 
friends  on  her  third  birthday — you  will  recognize  them  in  their  gay  paper 
caps.  The  table  is  festive  with  a  Happy  Birthday  crepe  paper  cloth  and  nap¬ 
kins.  Seated  in  the  center  of  the  table  is  a  large  doll  with  wide  double  ruffle 
of  crepe  around  her  neck  and  a  perky  little  bonnet  on  her  head.  Tied  over¬ 
head  to  the  chandelier  are  bright  balloons,  one  for  each  child. 


Of  course,  the  birthday  cake  is  the 
most  important  thing  of  all  at  birthday 
parties.  What  would  a  birthday  be 
without  its  cake!  And  it  really  should 
be  as  great  a  work  of  art  as  the  per¬ 
son  making  it  is  able  to  create;  a  high 
cake  all  frosted  with  colorful  icing  and 
lighted  with  birthday  candles,  one  for 
each  year,  in  just  the  right  color. 
Around  the  base  of  a  small  child’s  cake 


may  be  arranged  a  parade  of  animal 
crackers..  These  may  be  stuck  into  some 
icing  on  the  plate  before  it  “sets”. 

Though  lighted  candles  are  very  de¬ 
finitely  a  “must”  on  a  birthday  cake, 
the  person  in  charge  must  be  alert 
every  minute  lest  the  festive  occasion 
become  a  tragedy!  One  must  be  par¬ 
ticularly  cautious  if  a  paper  tablecloth 
and  napkins  are  used. 


PARTIES  are  always  a  highlight 
in  the  lives  of  youngsters,  and 
when  it’s  a  birthday  party  that  is 
really  something.  However,  those 
for  one-year-olds  aren’t  too  highly  re¬ 
commended.  They  are  more  fun  for  the 
mothers  than  for  the  infants! 

Children  from  2  to  4  years  of  age 
need  little  entertaining  and  should  be 
able  to  play  together  nicely,  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  an  adult.  From  2:30 
to  4:30  is  plenty  long  enough  time  for 
these  tots,  and  refreshments  for  them 

=EE:  ^  -  :t 

RUBY  PRICE  WEEKS 


should  be  only  what  they  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  having  at  home  and  served 
at  the  hour  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
eating. 

When  entertaining  children  who  are 
four  years  old  and  up,  do  send  invita¬ 
tions.  They  are  always  such  a  thrill  to 
them  at  that  age,  particularly  if  re¬ 
ceived  through  the  mail.  Children  are 
frequently  so  delighted  with  these 
that  they  are  carried  around  in  a  pock¬ 
et  for  days  on  end. 

Parties  for  “small  fry”  should  never 
be  too  large  nor  last  too  long.  It’s  too 
tiling  both  for  the  one  in  charge  and 
the  tots  themselves.  Along  with  invita¬ 
tions  received,  children  cherish  any 
favors  they  get  at  a  party.  With  that 
in  mind,  see  that  something  is  planned 
for  them.  Paper  hats,  to  be  worn  at  the 
party  and  later  taken  home,  are  al¬ 
ways  popular  with  children,  who  adore 
dressing  up. 

Children  above  pre-school  age  like 
games,  and  they  will  enjoy  playing 
bean  bag,  pinning  the  tail  on  a  donkey, 
(or  some  other  animal),  and  hunting 


for  something,  such  as  peanuts.  They 
are  all  pretty  active  and  must  be  kept 
busy. 

".lack  Horner  Pie” 

A  Jack  Horner  Pie  may  be  used  as 
a  centerpiece  on'  the  table  where  the 
children  sit  to  eat.  This  may  be  made 
from  a  cut-down  hat  box  covered  with 
either  plain  tissue  or  crepe  paper  in 
the  color  featured.  A  tiny  gift  for  each 
child  will  be  inside  the  box.  This  will 
be  tied  to  a  narrow  ribbon  extending 
to  each  child’s  place.  These  gifts  may 
be  simple  toys  or  noise-makers  which 
may  be  taken  home  with  them.  Bal¬ 
loons  tied  to  backs  of  chairs  or  to  the 
chandelier  overhead  add  interest  also. 

When  the  weather  permits,  it’s  much 
easier  and  much  more  fun  for  young¬ 
sters  to  have  an  outdoor  party.  If 
weather  makes  this  impossible,  and 
there’s  an  amusement  room,  that’s  the 
place  for  any  juvenile  entertaining. 
Lacking  this  type  of  room,  a  large 
roomy  kitchen  will  be  perfect  for  it. 
For  instance,  a  soap-bubble  party — 
which  children  through  the  years  have 
adored — would  be  such  fun  there,  and 
there  would  be  no  worries  as  any 
spilled  water  could  so  easily  be  wiped 
up.  Children  can’t  have  much  fun  at  a 
party  if  being  constantly  told  to  be 
careful  or  not  to  do  this  or  that. 

Five-year-olds-and-up  have  reached 
the  age  of  appreciating  parties  for 
special  occasions,  such  as  Valentine’s 
Day,  Easter,  Fourth  of  July,  Hallow¬ 
e’en,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  as 
well  as  birthdays.  For  these  special  oc¬ 
casions,  the  invitations,  favors,  decora¬ 
tions  and  food  will  all  be  planned 
around  the  particular  day  being  cele¬ 
brated.  As  children  develop,  the  more 
mature  their  parties  will  become.  When 
they  are  able  to  print  or  write,  they 
will  love  making  their  own  invitations. 


'tyoci  and  tyom  (fyM 

NO.  2:  GUIDANCE  OR  PUNISHMENT? 

Compiled  by  Mary  Geisler  Phillips,  Editor, 
from  the  work  of  Dr.  Ethel  B.  Waring,  Child  Specialist, 

New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics. 


ARE  YOU  the  kind  of  parent  who 
believes  that  there’s  nothing  like  a 
good  spanking  to  make  a  child  “be¬ 
have”  ?  Or  do  you  know  there  are  better 
ways  of  teaching  him  than  by  punish¬ 
ing,  but  are  not  sure  how  to  go  about 
that  better  way?  Maybe  you  are  the 
in-between  who  punishes  sometimes,  at 
others  tries  better  methods  to  bring 
about  a  desired  result. 

What  is  the  difference  between  pun¬ 
ishment  and  guidance  ?  Here’s  what  Dr. 
Waring  says: 

“When  freed  from  prejudice  and 
emotion,  a  helpful  distinction  can  be 
made  between  punishment  and  guid¬ 
ance — a  difference  in  direction.  When 
a  child  needs  correction,  one  adult  may 
look  back  at  what  the  child  has  done 
and  punish  him  for  it.  Another  may 
look  forward  toward  a  better  way  of 
meeting  the  situation  in  the  future  and 
guide  him  toward  it.  In  the  one  case, 
the  child’s  attention  is  called  to  the 
thing  he  ‘may  not  do’;  in  the  other, 
toward  something  ‘he  may  do’.  In  the 
first,  the  adult  becomes  authority;  in 
the  second,  help.  Each  role  results  in 
very  different  child-relationships.” 

Of  course  behavior  on  the  part  of 
parents  always  involves  doing  some¬ 
thing,  thinking  something,  and  feeling 
something.  That  means  that  you  can’t 
divide  all  parents  into  two  distinct 
groups — those  who  punish  and  those 
who  guide,  because  there  is  nothing 
one  group  always  does,  thinks,  and  feels 


that  is  entirely  foreign  to  what  the 
other  group  does,  thinks  and  feels. 

Two  Mothers 

Sometimes  you  can  find  clear-cut 
examples  of  guidance  and  punishment. 
For  instance,  in  a  doctor’s  office,  Mrs. 
Judge  and  her  little  boy,  Jimmy,  were 
waiting.  Jimmy  grew  restless  and 
noisy.  Mrs.  Judge  set  him  down  hard  in 
a  chair  and  said,  “If  you  get  out  of  that 
chair  again,  I’ll  tell  the  doctor.  He 
doesn’t  like  boys  who  wiggle  and  make 
noise.” 

On  a  similar  occasion,  Mrs.  Oliver 
called  her  son,  David,  and  another 
child  to  the  window. 

“People  are  reading,”  she  said  in  a 
low  voice.  “Let’s  play  a  quiet  game. 
Look  down  the  street  and  see  if  you 
can  find  what  I  see.  It  is  red  and  white 
and  it  turns  around.”  When  the  boys 
found  the  barber  pole,  they  took  turns 
“seeing”  and  “finding.” 

These  two  mothers  took  different  ac¬ 
tions  to  get  the  same  result.  Mrs.  Judge 


stopped  Jimmy  from  what  he  was  do¬ 
ing,  but  gave  him  nothing  else  to  do, 
and  she  threatened  him  with  dislike 
of  the  doctor  with  whom  later  she 
wished  him  to  cooperate.  Negative  ac¬ 
tion  on  her  part,  and  a  threat.  She  ob¬ 
viously  felt  annoyed  at  her  child’s  be¬ 
havior.  Mrs.  Oliver  apparently  felt 
sympathetic  toward  the  two  lively  boys 
who  had  nothing  to  do,  and  also  to¬ 
ward  the  persons  reading. 

What  were  these  two  mothers  think¬ 
ing?  Mrs.  Judge  thought  only  of  a  way 
to  keep  her  youngster  quiet,  not  how 
she  could  help  him  to  like  a  doctor’s 
office  and  the  doctor.  Mrs.  Oliver  was 
thinking  of  how  to  make  the  boys  en¬ 
joy  the  wait,  so  that  they  would  be 
ready  to  meet  the  doctor.  She  may 
have  been  thinking,  too,  of  making  this 
a  valuable  experience  for  the  boys:  an¬ 
other  time  when  they  had  to  be  quiet 
among  adults,  they  might  remember 
to  play  this  game. 

Jimmy  and  David  also  were  doing, 
thinking,  and  feeling.  When  Jimmy  was 


set  down  hard  in  his  chair  and  threat¬ 
ened  with  the  doctor’s  dislike,  he  tried 
to  be  quiet  and  do  nothing,  but  boys 
are  not  made  that  way!  Soon  he  was 
wiggling  again. 

David,  as  he  played  the  game,  was 
doing  many  things — listening,  looking, 
describing,  guessing.  How  was  he  feel¬ 
ing?  He  was  enjoying  the  game,  his 
mother’s  approval,  and  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  the  other  boys  and  his  mother. 

The  Child’s  Good 

What  is  the  difference  between  Mrs. 
Judge  and  her  kind  of  parent  and  Mrs. 
Oliver  and  her  kind  ?  It  is  not  that  one 
group  always  “punishes”  and  the  other 
does  not.  Mrs.  Oliver  might  insist  or 
use  force  sometimes  and  yet  keep  a 
better  relationship  with  her  children 
than  Mrs.  Judge  does.  The  difference 
lies  in  a  point  Of  view.  Mrs.  Oliver  de¬ 
cided  what  to  do  from  the  viewpoint 
of  what  was  for  her  child’s  good,  not 
what  would  contribute  to  her  own  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience.  To  be  sure,  situ¬ 
ations  are  always  complex,  and  mo¬ 
tives  are  mixed.  Sometimes  a  parent 
spanks  a  child  and  says,  “I’m  doing 
this  for  your  good,”  when  really  the 
spanking  is  merely  a  release  of  the 
parent’s  pent-up  emotions. 

The  simple  questions  stressed  in  the 
first  article  in  this  series  can  be  of 
help  in  separating  the  true  motive  from 
(Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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No.  2115  is  a  trim  two-piecer  with 
smooth  fitting  jacket  and  short  sleeves 
—or  long  if  you’d  rather!  Sizes  12  to 
48.  Size  36  jacket,  2*4  yards  35-inch; 
skirt,  2%  yards  35-inch. 

No.  2243.  Make  a  smart  approach  to 
a  busy  day  in  this  fresh-looking  frock, 
front  buttoned  and  cap-sleeved.  Ruffl¬ 
ing  adds  feminine  charm.  Sizes  12  to 
44.  Size  36,  4  yards  35-inch. 

No.  2135.  This  is  the  way  to  make  a 
bewitching  basque  dress:  gracefully 
gather  the  skirt  .  .  .  briefly  cap  the 
sleeves  .  .  .  and  highlight  with  eyelet 
or  your  own  pet  trim.  Sizes  12  to  20. 
Size  16,  3%  yards  35-inch. 

No.  2273.  Butterfly  wing  sleeves  and 
smart  scallops  all  ’round.  Or  with  a 
Peter  Pan  collar  and  peppy  puff  sleeves! 
Sizes  6  mos.,  1,  2  and  3.  Size  2,  2% 
yards  35-inch  for  dress  and  pantie. 

No.  2269.  This  debonair  dress  can  be 
made  either  with  pretty  puff  sleeves 
and  a  diagonal  ribbon  trimming  band 
...  or  sleeveless,  with  the  new  one- 
bared-shoulder  that  boasts  a  big  bow. 
Sizes  4  to  12.  Size  8,  2%  yards  35-inch. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose  fif¬ 
teen  cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern  want¬ 
ed.  Add  fifteen  cents  for  our  attractive 
new  Summer  Fashion  Book.  Address  Pat¬ 
tern  Dept.,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10 
North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

—  A.A.  — 

SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK 

Choose  your  clothes  from  its  wonder¬ 
ful  line-up  of  simplified  pattern  de¬ 
signs  ...  up  to  the  minute  in  style,  al¬ 


ways  easy  to  sew. 

The  right  clothes  for  town. 

Dozens  and  dozens  of  ways  to  make 
pretty  wash  frocks. 

Sun  fashions  galore  for  the  perfect 
vacation  and  weekends. 

Date  and  dance  frocks. 

Home  frocks,  lingerie,  aprons! 

Sun  togs  for  little  folks. 

In  short,  a  36-page  book  presenting 
a  well-rounded  collection  for  every  age 
and  occasion,  over  150  practical  pat¬ 
tern  designs.  Send  now  for  your  copy. 
Price  15  cents.  Address  Pattern  Dept., 
American  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherry 
St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

—  A.A.  — 

YOU  AND  YOUR  CRIED 

( Continued  from  opposite  page.) 
the  false.  Ask  yourself:  Just  what  do 
I  want  the  child  to  do?  Is  it  useful 
to  him  now?  Will  what  he  is  learning 
be  useful  to  him  later?  Will  doing  this 
action  lead  on  to  other  useful  activi¬ 
ties? 

What  you  really  want  for  your  child 
is  greater  growth  in  self-control  and 
responsibility,  isn’t  it?  Then  it  is  up 
to  you  to  assume  only  the  amount  of 
responsibility  that  the  child  cannot 
yet  carry  for  himself.  When  you  de¬ 
cide  on  this  basis  how  to  deal  with 
your  youngster,  you  need  not  worry 
'about  whether  you  are  “guiding”  or 
punishing.  The  children  will  increasing¬ 
ly  know  what  to  count  on;  they  will 
understand  what  you  are  doing  with 
them;  they  will  find  that  “the  adult 
way”  is  to  their  advantage,  and  will 
cooperate. 

It  may  be  said  that  punishment  is 
administered  without  consent,  and 
guidance  is  accepted.  If  that  is  so,  then 
punishment  becomes  unnecessary  as  the 
children  learn  to  cooperate  with  you 
even  in  the  disciplinary  experiences  of 
life.  Punishment  teaches  a  child  what 
not  to  do;  guidance  gives  him  positive 
learnings  that  he  will  enjoy  and  want 
to  repeat. 

If  all  the  adults  in  the  family  agree 
on  guidance,  they  can  count  on  the 
child’s  working  with  instead  of  against 
them.  The  result  will  be  vitality  and 
happiness  in  home  life  and  family  ex¬ 
periences  that  are  an  education  in  com¬ 
munity  living. 

(Coming — No.  3:  Eating  Behavior) 


At  last  the  efficient,  modern,  Utica  Radiator 
Heating  Systems  are  reaching  your  author¬ 
ized  dealer ...  now’s  your  chance  to  'make 
plans  for  convenient  summer  installation 
. . .  and  avoid  the  discomfort  and  bother 
of  turning  off  your  heat  this  winter.  No 
matter  which  you  prefer  .  .  .  hot  water  or 
steam  ...  oil  or  coal  ...  there’s  a  Utica 
Heating  System  to  provide  healthful 
warmth  in  your  home  —  day  or  night  .  .  . 
year  in,  year  out! 


Lifetime  Comfort  and  Economy 

Once  a  Utica  Radiator  Heating  System  is 
installed  in  your  home,  your  heating  worries 
are  over ...  and  you  can  enjoy  better  living 
with  clean,  even,  draftless  heat. 


RED  SQUARE  BOILERS 

. . .  made  in  a  complete  range 
of  sizes  to  meet  your  heating 
requirements  efficiently ! 


UTICA  RADIATORS 

.  .  .  engineered  for  efficiency,  and 
made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  to  fit  any 
decorative  scheme  unobtrusively. 


Your  installation  made  by 
our  authorized  UTICA  dealer 

Write  to  us  for  the  name  and  address 
of  the  dealer  in  your  community  who 
can  install  your  Utica  Heating  System 
— atyour  convenience— this  summer! 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 

The  Finest  in  Home  Heating  Equipment 
2205  DWYER  AVENUE  •  UTICA  2,  NEW  YORK 


Setten  PRINTS 

from  your  SNAPSHOTS 


Let  the  expert  photo-tech¬ 
nicians  of  Rochester,  world’s 
photographic  center,  develop 
your  next  roll  of  snapshots.  Get 
highest  quality  results,  get  attrac¬ 
tive,  deckle-edge,  Velox  prints. 


PHOTO  FINISHING  SHOP 
Dept.  S-6  Box  1S70  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


UttT 
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flashes? 


Women  in  your  ‘40’s’ — this  great  medi¬ 
cine  is  famous  to  relieve  hot  flashes, 
nervous  tension — when  due  to  the 
functional  ‘middle-age’  period  pecu¬ 
liar  /to  women.  Worth  trying! 

VEGETABLE 
COMPOUND 


IWAUMHm 


CLOTHESLINE  CUNGER  CLOTHESPINS 
ten  dozen  oostnaid  for  $1.00  , 

CUMMINGTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Cumminaton.  Massachusetts. 


I 


t 


COW  HIATEK 


TWIN-TEMP  MODEL  NO.  70 


More  and  more  people  are  realizing 
that  coal  is  still  the  cheapest  and  safest 
fuel.  During  '  periods  of  very  cold 
weather  when  you  need  that  extra  heat 
.  .  .  your  coal  heater  will  quickly  and 
economically  meet  your  demands. 

The  dependable  performance  and  low 
cost  operation  of  the  famous  Twin  Temp 
Coal  Heater  has  been  proven  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  homes.  Write  Knox  Stove 
Works,  2017  Ailor  Ave.,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  for  free  folder. 
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POWER  IS  PEACE  POWER  I 

HELP  BUILD  AMERICA’S  AIR  POWER 
ON  AIR  FORCE  DAY,  AUGUST  1ST 


•  No  one  today  questions  the  fact  that  the  whole  future  of 
the  United  States  may  rest  in  the  very  clouds  over  your 
head.  And  the  new,  reorganized  Air  Forces  give  thousands 
of  eligible  young  men  an  opportunity  to  take  an  active  part 
in  building  America's  air  power  ...  on  the  ground  as  well 
as  aloft. 

•  You  may,  for  example,  enlist  in  the  Air  Forces  for  three 
years.  If  you  have  a  specialty  which  will  qualify  you,  you  may 
also  be  able  to  enlist  in  a  grade  at  higher  pay. 

•  If  you  have  had  Air  Forces  experience,  you  may  join  the 
Air  Reserve  and  continue  your  military  aviation  training 
outside  of  business  hours. 


•  Or,  you  may  join  the  Air  National  Guard  and  perhaps 
become  eligible  for  advanced  technical  training  at  special 
Air  National  Guard  schools. 


•  Think  it  over.  If  there  are  Air  Force  Day  exhibits  in  your 

locality,  be  sure  to  visit  them  on  August 
1st.  If  no  demonstrations  are  to  be  held 
nearby,  get  a  copy  of  the  new  Air  Forces 
pamphlet,  “Know  Your  Air  Forces,"  at 
your  U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Station. 

'k 


IS  PEACE  POWER 


VISIT  AIR  FORCE  DAY  EXHIBITS,  AUGUST  1ST 


A.  W.  Edson,  232  Garfield  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ARMING  is  dangerous  bus- 
*  iness.  I  need  a  low  cost  in¬ 
surance  that  protects  me  against 
costly  claims  resulting  from  in¬ 
juries  to  my  hired  hands,  or 
anyone  else  injured  on  my 
farm/’  says  Mr.  Matthews  who 
operates  a  300  acre  general 
farm. 

“That's  why  I  bought  Grange 
Farm  Liability  Insurance.  It 
gives  me  the  complete  coverage 
I  need  on  all  my  farm  opera¬ 
tions.  I  wouldn’t  take  the  risk 
of  running  the  farm  without  it.” 

NATIONAL  GRANGE 

MUTUAL  .  FERE 

LIABILITY  ★  INSURANCE 

COMPANY  COMPANY 

State  Office:  State  Tower  Bldg. 

Syracuse,  New  York 
Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire 


Clip  this  Coupon  and  Mail  TODAY 

National  Grange  Mutual 
Liability  Co. 

Dept.  A13,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen: 

(  )  Please  send  me  the  Cornell  Bulletin  on 

“Farm  Liability” 

(  )  Tell  me  how  I  may  savfe  REAL  MONEY 

under  the  Grange  Insurance  Program.  I. 
am  particularly  interested  in: 

•(  )  Farm  Liability  Insurance 

(  )  Automobile  Insurance 

Address _ 


C.  E.  Matthews, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Give  Your  Youngster 


The  Amazing  Inland 

TractalL 

The  Greatest  Thing  on 
Wheels  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Heavy  cast  aluminum  and  steel,  finished  in 
red  baked  enamel.  Big  rubber  tires  on  ball¬ 
bearing  disk  wheels.  Pedal  driven  no-slip  V. 
Belt.  Bucket  seat,  mock  four-way  gear-shift 
and  throttle  just  like  a  real  tractor.  Unequall¬ 
ed  in  play  value  because  it  turns  a  child's 
"make  believe"  into  reality. 

SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

In  no  other  way  could  this  low  price  be 
possible.  Sent  Express  charges  collect  on 
a  money-back  guarantee  if  not  complete¬ 
ly  satisfactory.  Give  your  full 
name  and  address,  state  age 
and  height  of  child  and  enclose 
check  or  money  order  for  . 

INLAND  MFG.  CORP. 

158-164  EIHcott  St. 

Buffalo,  3,  N.  Y.  Dept.  AG 


No  experience  needed.  Just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  daily  and  a  few  feet  of  backyard, 
garage  or  barn  space.  Several  females 
and  a  male  starts  a  large,  profitable 
herd.  WE  FURNISH  FREE  INSTRUCTIONS. 
TREMENDOUS  DEMAND  for  breeding 
stock,  meat,  and  world’s  most  beautiful 
cut  off  from  imported  rabbit  pelts  by 
CHIN-CHIN  FURS  NOW.  and  for  years 
illustrated  catalog  today. 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM»R-24-A  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


FOR  SALE,  SILVERBLU.  PLATINUM 
TRIOS,  the  leading  mink  from  too 
breeding  stock.  Also  other  breeds.  For  information, 
write  or  visit 


TERWILLIGER  FUR  FARM,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 


By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 

SUGAR  COOKIES  BACK 

N  THE  DAY  sugar  rationing  end¬ 
ed  I  made  my  family’s  favorite 
Drop  Sugar  Cookies,  for  they  had 
missed  homemade  cookies  during  the 
sugar  shortage  more  than  any  other 
dessert.  I  had  canned  fat  hens  that 
week  and  so  I  had  chicken  fat  for 
shortening,  and  I  used  rich  yellow- 
yolked  eggs  laid  by  pullets  still  on 
range. 

My  recipe  for  Drop  Sugar  Cookies  is: 

1  cup  brown  sugar,  1  cup  white 
sugar,  y2  cup  sour  cream,  %  cup 
shortening,  3  large  eggs  (or  5  pullet 
eggs)  3 y2  cups  pastry  flour,  1  teaspoon 
soda,  1  teaspoon  baking  powder,  % 
teaspoon  salt.  Cream  sugar  and  short¬ 
ening,  add  beaten  eggs.  To  this  mixture 
add  alternately  sour  milk  and  sifted 
dry  ingredients.  Drop  by  tablespoonfuls 
on  greased  cookie  sheet  and  bake  12 
minutes  in  moderate  oven  (400°  F.).  I 
often  add  raisins  and  currants,  nuts  or 
chocolate  chips  to  these  cookies. 

I  knew  the  drop  cookies  would  dis¬ 
appear  quickly,  so  I  also  mixed  a 
batch  of  Rolled  Out  Sugar  Cookies, 
putting  the  dough  in  the  refrigerator 
to  be  baked  later.  This  is  an  old  recipe 
and  not  the  regular  refrigerator  cook¬ 
ies,  but  by  chilling  the  dough  in  the 
refrigerator,  less  flour  is  required  and 
the  result  is  a  softer,  better  cookie. 

The  recipe  is:  2  cups  sugar,  1  cup 
shortening,  2  eggs,  y2  cup  milk,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  1  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
y8  teaspoon  nutmeg,  %  teaspoon  salt, 
and  about  4  cups  pastry  flour.  Mix 
same  as  Drop  Sugar  Cookies,  roll, 
sprinkle  with  sugar  and  cut.  Bake  12 
minutes  in  a  hot  oven  (425°  F.).  For 
a  crisp  hard  cookie,  add  %  cup  sugar 
and  roll  thin. 

I  have  to  make  little  cookies  for  a  tea 
next  week,  so  I  tried  this  new  recipe 
for  Chocolate  Kisses  and  found  it  de¬ 
licious:  3  egg  whites,  y2  cup  sugar,  2 
squares  bitter  chocolate,  1  teaspoon 
vanilla,  pinch  salt.  Sift  sugar  and  salt, 
add  melted  chocolate  and  vanilla,  gent¬ 
ly  fold  into  the  stiffly  beaten  egg 
whites,  and  drop  quickly  by  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  on  cookie  tin  which  has  been  but¬ 
tered  lightly  and  dusted  with  flour-. 
Bake  in  slow  oven  (225°  F.)  for  60 
minutes.  This  recipe  makes  48  tiny 
cookies  and  may  be  varied  by  substi¬ 
tuting  y2  cup  chopped  nuts  for  choco¬ 
late. 

—  A.A.  — 

”C”  IS  FOR  CABBAGE 

We  have  always  considered  salads  as 
one  of  summer’s  main  food  assets  but 
experiments  during  recent  years  have 
made  us  realize  how  really  important 
they  are  in  this  program  of  living  well, 
with  enough  Vitamin  C  to  fill  our  daily 
needs.  Fortunately  for  all,  fresh  crisp 
raw  cabbage  is  one  of  the  best  and 
least  expensive  sources  for  Vitamin  C. 

The  way  that  cabbage  is  handled  di¬ 
rectly  affects  the  amount  of  Vitamin  C 
which  ultimately  gets  to  the  consumer. 
Recent  tests  at  the  Maine  Experiment 
Station  showed  that  cabbage  salad 
mixed  in  an  enameled  bowl  with  a  steel 
kitchen  fork  lost  about  13  per  cent 
more  Vitamin  C  than  that  mixed  in  a 
glass  bowl  with  a  silver  fork.  Such 
metals  as  iron,  steel  and  copper  are  es¬ 
pecially  destructive  to  Vitamin  C.  Also, 
last  minute  mixing  is  important  for 
saving  this  vitamin.  The  Maine  scien¬ 
tists  advise  adding  vinegar  or  salad 


dressing  just  before  eating  because  as 
soon  as  the  dressing  is  added,  the  cab¬ 
bage  begins  to  lose  the  vitamin.  Shred¬ 
ded  cabbage  with  French  dressing 
mixed  with  a  kitchen  fork  loses  35  per 
cent  of  its  C  within  two  hours,  but 
shredded  cabbage  without  dressing 
loses  only  5  per  cent. 

If  a  large  cabbage  salad  has  to  be 
prepared  ahead  of  time,  keep  it  in  the 
refrigerator. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  lucky  people 
with  sour  cream  to  spare,  make  this 
delicious  salad  dressing  from  it  and 
thus  save  salad  oils  which  are  still  not 
too  abundant: 

2  whole  eggs  or  4  egg  yolks  2  tablespoons  sugar 
>/4  cup  vinegar  >/x  teaspoon  salt 

I  cup  sour  cream  V*  teaspoon  mustard 

!4  teaspoon  paprika 

Beat  eggs  and  add  other  ingredients. 
Mix  thoroughly.  Cook  in  double  boiler 
and  stir  constantly  until  mixture  thick¬ 
ens.  Chill  before  serving  on  chilled 
fruit. — G.  W.  H. 

—  A.A.  — 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  ? 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
among  strangers  at  some  fancy  “re¬ 
sort”. 

Help  People  Live 

One  of  the  principal  ideas  of  the 
A7nerican  Agriculturist  is  “To  Help 
People  Live  by  Getting  More  Happiness  « 
for  Themselves  and  for  Their  Fellows.” 
Every  issue  has  thousands  of  words  on 
how  to  make  a  living  on  the  farm  and 
we  are  always  asking  you  what  you 
think  of  filings — but  we  don’t  feel  that 
the  paper  would  be  doing  its  whole  job 
unless,  after  reading  it,  you  lay  it  down 
with  a  lift  of  the  spirit  and  the  feeling 
that  with  all  its  problems  life  is  well 
worth  living. 

We  hope  that  the  Chestnuts,  inter¬ 
esting  pictures,  Lazy  Farmer  and  car¬ 
toons,  plus  the  stories,  articles  and  edi¬ 
torials  on  the  art  of  living  by  Ed  East¬ 
man,  Romeyn  Berry,  Reuben  Oldfield 
and  Jared  Van  Wagenen  help  give  you 
this  feeling. 

We  are  enthusiastic  about  good  liv¬ 
ing,  good  eating  and  good  fun  on  the 
farm.  During  the  next  month  or  so  I’m 
going  to  ask  every  farmer  I  see  in 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine 
if  he  takes  a  vacation — if  he  has  a 
hobby — if  he  has  fun. 

I  think  I’ll  be  able  to  report  to  you 
that  farmers  are  among  the  happiest 
people  on  this  green  footstool.  What 
do  YOU  think? 


COLORFUL  EMBROIDERY— With  trans¬ 
fer  pattern  N-E-508  and  all  colors 
of  floss  from  thp  sewing  basket,  you 
can  embroider  towels,  pillow  cases, 
place  mats,  aprons  or  what-have- 
you  with  flowers,  birds  or  butter¬ 
flies  contained  in  the  pattern.  To 
order,  send  ten  cents  to  our  Em¬ 
broidery  Department,  10  North 
Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y,  Add 
fifteen  cents  for  our  Needlework 
Book. 
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Farmers  Now 
Own  Federal 
Land  Banks 

FARMER-OWNERSHIP,  the  goal  set 
for  the  Federal  land  bank  system 
when  it  was  created  in  1917,  was  fully 
attained  last  month  when  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  St.  Paul  repaid  $76,- 
816,750  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury.  This 
completes  payments  on  Government 
capital  and  paid-in  surplus  put  into  the 
system  in  the  depression  of  the  early 
30’s.  Two  of  the  12  Federal  land  banks 
had  completed  payment  on  Government 
capital  by  1940,  seven  by  1945,  and  two 
by  1946.  The  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Springfield,  which  serves  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States,  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  was  one  of  the  banks  repaying  in 
1945. 

Early  in  1932  the  banks  were  operat¬ 
ing  with  practically  no  Government 
capital.  The  initial  Government  capital 
of  around  $9  million  had  been  almost 
repaid  from  farmers’  subscriptions  to 
the  capital  stock  of  their  local  national 
farm  loan  associations  of  five  percent 
of  the  amount  of  each  loan,  with  the 
association  subscribing  to  a  similar 
amount  of  land  bank  capital  stock.  At 
that  time  the  system  was  within  one- 
fifth  of  one  percent  of  farmer-owner¬ 
ship  and  only  two  land  banks  were  us¬ 
ing  any  Government  capital.  As  far 
back  as  1923,  four  of  the  banks  had 
retired  all  of  the  original  Government 
capital.  Three  more  had  become  farm¬ 
er-owned  by  1924,  one  in  1926,  one  in 
1928,  and  one  in  1929. 

Depression  Slowed 
Repayment 

In  1932,  depression  conditions  called 
for  more  capital  in  the  banks  in  order 
to  halt  foreclosures  and  to  bolster  the 
banks’  finances  so  as  to  keep  open  this 
source  of  loan  funds  to  farmers  badly 
in  need  of  credit.  The  Government  sub¬ 
scribed  $125  million  to  the  banks’  capi¬ 
tal  stock  and  later  put  in  some  $189 
million  in  paiyl-in  surplus. 

The  12  Federal  land  banks  have  not 
only  repaid  all  funds  borrowed  from 
the  Government  but  have  also 
strengthened  their  own  position  and 
are  now  in  the  best  financial  condition 
in  their  history.  They  have  legal  re¬ 
serves  and  earned  surplus  of  $184  mil¬ 
lion,  compared  with  $16  million  in  1932. 
The  national  farm  loan  associations, 
by  and  large,  ai'e  better  off  than  ever 
before. 

Five  Billion  In  Loans 

Since  the  first  loan  was  made  April 
10,  1917,  the  Federal  land  banks  have 
made  long-term  farm  mortgage  loans 
to  114  million  farmers  totalling  more 
than  $5  billion.  These  include  Land 
Bank  Commissioner  loans  made  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation. 

The  system  faces  the  future  not  only 
in  a  better  condition  financially  but 
also  structurally.  The  national  farm 
loan  associations  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  in  the  fifteen  years  since 
the  Government  was  called  upon  to 
assist  the  system.  Back  in  the  depres¬ 
sion  years,  impairment  of  capital  stock 
of  the  national  farm  loan  associations 
and  consequent  inability  to  make  loans 
was  a  serious  problem.  A  successful 
rehabilitation  program  has  resulted  in 
fewer  but  much  stronger  associations. 

With  th6  land  banks  and  associations 
in  strong  position,  the  system  is  in  a 
position  to  pass  along ,  savings  to  the 
associations.  The  savings  that  are  re¬ 
turned  to  the  associations  in  the  form 
of  dividends  in  turn  enable  them  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  surplus  reserves  and  to  pass 
along  savings  to  farmer-members. 
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As  you  probably  know,  cow  population  of 
the  U.S.  is  down.  But  human  population 
is  growing  rapidly.  And  nutrition  author¬ 
ities  are  urging  people — men,  women  and 
children  —  to  use  more  milk  and  dairy 
products  for  better  health ! 

These  basic  facts  spur  us  on  in  our  efforts 
as  co-workers  of  yours  in  the  marketing 
of  milk  and  other  dairy  products.  They 
indicate  the  wisdom  of  adequate  produc¬ 
tion  to  hold  the  present  markets  and  point 
the  way  to  your  future  security  through 
efficient  milk  production. 

Plan  your  farm  operation  for  more  uni¬ 
form  production  of  quality  milk  the  year 
around  .  .  .  and  more  milk  per  acre!  The 
County  Agent  and  your  dairy  field  service 
man  are  ready  and  anxious  to  help  you. 


Sheffield  Farms 
General  Ice  Cream  Corp. 
Breyer  Ice  Cream  Company 
Western  Maryland  Dairy 
Chestnut  Farms  Dairy 
Rieck-McJunkin  Dairy  Co. 
Kraft  Foods  Company 
Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co. 
Breakstone  Bros.,  Inc. 


DIVISIONS  OF  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
An  organization  devoted  to  the  greater  use  of  Dairy  Products 


PLAN  NOW  TO  SEED  SMALL  GRAINS  in  mid- 
August  to  mid-September  for  late  fall  and 
early  spring  pasture.  Balbo  rye,  barley  and, 
in  the  South,  winter  oats  seeded  early,  will 
provide  excellent  grazing  from  late  September 
until  freeze  or  snow.  Your  cows,  with  this  fresh 
green  pasture,  are  likely  to  increase  their  milk 
volume  as  much  as  35%.  And  these  small 
grains  will  be  ready  for  spring  grazing  two  to 
five  weeks  earlier  than  permanent  pastures. 
It  means  "more  milk  per  acre"  on  your  farm. 

In  the  South,  cover  crops  such  as  crimson 
clover,  vetch  and  rye  grass  (alone  or  in 
combination  with  winter  oats  or  rye)  can  be 
seeded  in  late  summer  to  provide  lush  grazing 
through  most  of  the  winter.  They  cut  feed 
costs  and  raise  milk  volume.  - 


,,.netr,  /otv  cost  designs 


THIS  YEAR  YOU  CAN  GET  GOING  on  build- 

ingimprovementsto  save  labor,  aid  your  qual¬ 
ity  program  and  guard  against  milk  losses. 
Materials  are  in  better  supply  and  your  County 
Agent  or  dairy  field  service  man  can  suggest 
practical,  new  designs  for  milk  houses,  silos, 
and  barns  that  are  proving  successful  all  over 
the  country. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 


THE  LAST  week  of  June  we  end¬ 
ed  a  race  that  is  as  important 
and  urgent  as  grain  harvesting. 
We  finished  -putting  up  grass  sil¬ 
age.  We  are  still  filling  silos,  but  with 
hay,  not  succulent  grass,  and  we  have 
our  fingers  crossed  as  every  load  goes 
in.  It  can  easily  come  out  moldy  or 
damaged  by  heat  because  it  is  too  old 
and  dry. 

Young  grasses  or  legumes  have  an 
extra  something  that  brings  cows  to 
their  peak  production  in  early  spring, 
keeps  them  producing  and  breeding 
well  during  the  winter  when  such  grass 
is  properly  ensiled  or  cured,  and  cuts 
down  grain  costs. 


Biy  J.  B.  Babcock 


After  early  bloom  on  first  or  second 
cuttings,  grass  rapidly  turns  to  hay. 
A  cow  on  pasture  will  ignore  tough 
mature  plants  to  grub  around  for  ten¬ 
der  undergrowth.  She  does  this  by 
choice.  Yet  many  of  us  will  force  her  to 
eat  these  same  tough  plants  next  win¬ 
ter  because  we  harvest  too  late. 

With  the  silo  to  beat  out  rainy 
weather,  it  is  better  to  start  making 
grass  silage  even  before  the  first  field 
has  full  growth;  thus  we  can  avoid 
trying  to  make  silage  from  tough,  ma¬ 
ture  hay  that  does  not  pack  or  pre¬ 
serve  properly  and  has  greatly  reduced 
nutritional  value. 

Grass  silage  works  wonders  with 


dairy  cows,  but  it  never  comes  out  of 
the  silo  any  younger  or  with  any  bet¬ 
ter  quality  than  when  it  is  put  in. 

Truck  Unloaders 

As  farmers  mechanize  to  take  the 
labor  out  of  haying  and  to  speed  the 
job  of  getting  forage  when  it  should 
be  harvested,  many  ingenious  devices 
crop  up  to  shorten  the  job. 

At  Sunnygables  we  have  had  one 
problem  in  particular  that  was  not 
solved  by  the  field  chopper  and  blower 
combination  for  silo  filling;  it  was  still 
a  pretty  rough  job  to  unload  heavy, 
water-laden  grass  and  corn  from  the 
trucks. 

Last  year  we  rigged  up  an  unloader 
that  did  the  job  satisfactorily — when 
it  was  working.  Because  it  was  not  de¬ 
pendable,  we  worked  out  another  this 
year  that  has  given  very  satisfactory 
service. 

Check  Up 

In  the  midst  of  June  silo  filling,  I 
took  a  trip  around  to  see  what  others 


were  doing  to  unload  chopped  green 
grass.  The  devices  I  saw,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one,  were  all  home  made. 
Some  of  them  were  working  beauti¬ 
fully;  others  had  been  abandoned. 

The  final  test  for  their  usefulness 
was  whether  the  men  unloading  grass 
found  it  more  work  to  use  the  device 
than  to  pitch  off  by  hand.  The  methods 
shown  below  were  being  used  every  day 
and  represent  about  all  the  ways  farm¬ 
ers  have  arrived  at  to  save  hand  pitch¬ 
ing. 

Potato  Fork 

This  spring  we  discovered  that  the 
best  way  to  handle  grass  as  it  came 
mechanically  to  the  rear  of  the  truck 
bed  was  to  rake  it  into  the  blower  with 
an  old  potato  fork  rather  than  a 
clumsy  pitchfork.  As  I  went  on  my 
trip,  I  was  prepared  to  pass  this  new¬ 
ly  discovered  hint  on  to  other  farmers. 
I  don’t  think  I  visited  a  single  farm 
that  wasn’t  already  using  one. 

Maybe  it  pays  to  look  around  once 
in  a  while. 


(Upper  left)— At  Sunnygables,  we  use  the  sliding  dashboard  principle.  The  dash,  tilted  here  to  show  the 
irons  and  cables,  is  drawn  back  by  winding  cables  on  a  revolving  drum  under  the  body,  pushing  the 
grass  before  it.  Power  unit  to  wind  cables  is  on  ground  at  left.  This  power  unit  may  be  used  on  any 
rack  equipped  with  drum  and  dashboard. 

(Upper  right) — Another  sliding  dash  unloader  uses  a  homemade  stationary  winch  to  pull  the  load  back. 
The  load  is  drawn  back  slowly  as  the  rope  winds  on  an  old  automobile  axle.  Power  is  supplied  by  an 
electric  motor. 

(Right) — This  homemade  8'xl2'  box  has  two  four-foot  conveyor  chains  driven  by  tractor  power  take¬ 
off.  As  shown  here  it  is  a  manure  spreader.  By  removing  the  beaters  and  adding  high  racks,  it  becomes 
a  self-unloading  silage  trailer. 

(Lower  left) — A  dump  body  with  a  smooth  floor  works  satisfactorily  when  not  raised  to  the  point  where 
the  blower  is  fed  too  fast.  A  man  with  a  fork  controls  the  amount  of  chopped  material  falling  in  the 

blower.  Blower  conveyor  table  is  set  flush  with  the  ground. 

(Lower  right) — This  commercial  model  moves  the  load  back  as  a  canvas  laid  on  the  truck  or  wagon  bed 
is  wound  on  a  shaft  at  the  rear.  Power  unit  is  easily  removed  to  be  used  on  other  trucks.  Canvas  extends 

up  front  of  rack  to  catch  any  spillage  as  load  moves  back. 
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Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


NO  FORWARDING 
ADDRESS 

“About  a  year  ago,  a  man  came  to  my 
farm  and  said  he  was  looking  for  a  con¬ 
tracting  job.  He  was  representing  Grey- 
ston§  Builders,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  We 
signed  the  contract  for  some  work  and 
paid  him  $130.00.  Later,  we  asked  that  the 
contract  be  cancelled  and  had  a  promise 
that  the  money  would  be  returned,  but 
there  was  always  some  excuse.” 

We  brought  this  complaint  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Greystone  Builders  in  New¬ 
burgh  some  time  ago  and  received  a 
reply  stating  that  Mr.  Robinson,  the 
man  who  secured  the  contract,  was  out 
of  town  but  would  take  care  of  the 
complaint  on  his  return.  Later  a  fol¬ 
low-up  letter  was  sent  to  Greystone 
Builders  and  was  returned  marked, 
"Moved,  Left  no  Address.”  This  ex¬ 
perience  would  point  to  the  importance 
of  checking  on  the  reliability  of  such 
firms  before  doing  business  with  them. 

—  a.a.  — 

OUTLAWED 

"In  1940,  I  sold  some  hay  and  never 
got  pay  for  the  last  two  truck  loads.  I 
understand  that  the  debt  might  be  out¬ 
lawed  soon,  so  I  would  like  to  take  steps 
to  collect.” 

I  am  afraid  your  chances  are  already 
gone  because  in  New  York  State  a  bill 
of  this  sort  becomes  uncollectible  in 
six  years.  That  six  years,  of  course, 
applies  to  the  time  following  the  last 
payment  on  the  debt.  I  understand 
from  your  letter  that  nothing  has  been 
paid  for  over  six  years,  but  if  you 
could  get  the  debtor  to  make  a  pay¬ 
ment,  then  you  would  have  six  years 
to  take  legal  action  against  him. 
Chances  are,  however,  that  he  is  fully 
aware  of  the  situation  and  will  refuse 
to  pay. 

—  a.a.  — 

RIG  MONEY 

"Some  time  back,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Columbia  Research  Company 
of  Los  Angeles,  California,  with  a  form 
attached  for  me  to  fill  out,  asking  for 
certain  information  about  myself  and 
family.  Recently,  I  received  another  let¬ 
ter  with  a  penny  attached  and  with  the 
notation,  ‘This  is  the  entire  sum  deposit¬ 
ed  in  our  Trust  Fund  to  be  paid  to  you 
when  you  were  located’.” 

It  is  our  understanding  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  concerns  follow  this  procedure 
in  order  to  verify  names  and  addresses 
of  people  who  owe  money.  Of  course, 
the  fact  that  you  get  such  a  letter  is 
no  proof  that  you  actually  do  owe  mon¬ 
ey.  Apparently  these  concerns  send  out 
letters  to  every  person  carrying  the 
name  of  the  person  they  wish  to  find, 
hoping  the  information  furnished  on  the 
blank  will  give  them  the  facts  they 
want. 

Anyway,  it  is  our  suggestion  that 
any  letters  of  this  nature  be  dropped  in 
the  wastebasket. 

—  a.a.  — 

RUYING  A  USED  CAR 

Getting  full  value  for  money  paid  for 
used  cars  has  always  been  somewhat  of 
a  problem,  but  at  the  present  time  the 
chances  of  dissatisfaction  are  greater 
than  they  have  ever  been  in  the  past. 
The  more  you  know  about  buying  used 
cars,  the  more  likely  you  are  to  get 
full  value.  You  will  find  some  excellent 
suggestions  in  the  booklet  entitled 
“Facts  You  Should  Know  About  Buy¬ 
ing  Used  Cars.”  It  is  a  sixteen-page 
booklet  which  we  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  upon  receipt  of  10c  to  cover  cost 
and  mailing.  Write  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Service  Bureau,  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


7^4  to  t&e  Stony: 

Two  months  before  this  tragic  accident  happened,  our  agent,  Ed  Melby,  called 
on  the  Sweet  Brothers.  This  is  the  way  Ed  remembers  his  visit. 

“After  I  had  explained  the  high  points  of  the  policy,”  says  Ed,  “Nathan  decided  to 
take  it.  I  filled  out  and  he  signed  his  application. 

“Then  I  turned  to  Marble.  He  wasn’t  so  sure.  Marble  said  to  me,  ‘I  never  had  an 
accident,  I  don’t  think  I’ll  bother  with  it  today,  anyway  I  haven’t  the  money.’  Then 
Nathan  spoke  up,  bless  his  soul. 

“Said  Nathan,  ‘You  know,  Marble,  we  both  work  on  that  truck.  I  think  you  should 
have  that  protection  too.  I’ll  loan  you  the  money’ — which  he  did.  So  I  insured  both 
Marble  and  Nathan  Sweet  of  Starksboro,  Vermont.” 


On  a  blustery  day  the  truck  of  Marble  and  Nathan  Sweet  collided  with  a  train 
at  Jonesville,  Vermont,  crossing.  Both  were  killed. 


On  Ed  Melby’s  next  call  he  had  two  checks  for  $1,000.00  each  in  his  pocket. 
He  delivered  these  checks  to  the  estates  of  the  Sweet  Brothers.  Copies  of  the 
checks  are  below.  * 


NORTH  AMERICAN  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CHICAGO 


VIC??. 
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N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPT.,  16  CANNON  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


THE  DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE,  OWNED  AND  CONTROLLED  RY  FARMERS,  IS  CONSTANTLY  WORKING 
TO  PROTECT  THE  INTERESTS  OF  MILK  PRODUCERS  HERE  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  MILK  SHED. 


The  Producer’s  Watchdog 


rlE  dairy  farmers  here  in  the  New  York  Milkshed  built  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association  as  a  tool  which 
they  could  use  in  marketing  their  milk.  That  job  has  been  faith¬ 
fully  carried  out  by  the  League  so  that  every  farmer-member 
has  always  had  a  market  for  all  of  his  milk  every  day  in  the 
year. 

The  League’s  primary  objective  in  marketing  milk  is  to 
obtain  fair  prices  for  all  of  the  milk  produced  by  its  members. 
To  do  that  it’s  necessary  for  the  League  to  bargain  for  fair 
prices,  attend  and  present  evidence  at  legislative  hearings,  con¬ 
tact  national  and  state  officials,  keep  in  close  contact  with  all 
elements  of  the  milk  industry,  and  combat  those  forces  which 
are  not  interested  in  the  producers  problems  or  welfare.  In 
short,  the  League  is  the  producer’s  watch  dog. 

A  Powerful  Force  in  Selling  Milk  * 

Equally  important  in  obtaining  fair  prices  for  all  of  the 
milk  produced  by  its  members  is  the  powerful  force  which  the 
League  holds  in  selling  milk.  Here  are  five  points  which  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  League’s  force  in  selling  milk: 

1.  The  27,000  members  of  the  League  own  14  subsidiary 
sales  organizations.  Five  of  these  organizations  operate  in 
Metropolitan  New  York  and  sell  milk  under  the  Dairylea  brand 
at  wholesale  to  other  distributors  and  to  stores  for  retail  sales. 

The  other  League  branches  operate  in  up-state  New  York 
cities  and  retail  as  well  as  wholesale  milk.  Each  of  these  League 


branches  is  a  self  contained  operating  unit  and  in  size  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  operations,  ranks  with  the  leaders  in  the  area  it  serves. 
These  League  owned  branches  act  as  a  powerful  stabilizing 
force  and  provide  a  yardstick  to  measure  the  operations  of  all 
milk  companies. 

2.  The  League  also  has  contracts  for  the  sale  of  milk  with 
over  500  dealers.  Through  these  dealers  the  League  exerts  a 
stabilizing  influence  which  benefits  the  entire  industry  as  well 
as  all  producers. 

3.  The  League  is  constantly  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  milk  products  through  its  various  branches  and  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  organizations,  to  increase  milk  consumption 
which  helps  maintain  prices. 

4.  Research  is  carried  on  by  the  League  to  develop  new 
and  additional  uses  for  milk,  which  increases  milk  consumption 
and  helps  maintain  prices. 

5.  The  League  also  cooperates  with  and  supports  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  American  Dairy  Association  and  the  National 
Dairy  Council  who  are  engaged  in  promoting  greater  use  of 
milk  and  milk  products  through  advertising  and  educational 
activities  of  many  kinds. 

More  and  more  dairy  farmers  are  realizing  the  powerful 
force  in  selling  milk  and  maintaining  prices  which  the  League 
constantly  exerts  and  as  a  result,  membership  is  growing  rap¬ 
idly.  If  you  are  not  a  League  member  you  are  cordially  invited  to 

join. 
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HOW  OFTEN  we  read  on  gravestones 
‘'Gone,  but  not  forgotten!”  Yet  a 
few  short  years  pass  and  we  do  for¬ 
get.  Ed  Thomson,  formerly  President 
of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield, 

Massachusetts,  once  said  to  me  that  the 
Northeast  is  a  land  of  dairy  barns  and  church 
steeples.  It  is  also  a  land  of  old  cemeteries, 
the  oldest  in  the  United  States.  And  it  is  sad 
to  have  to  add  that  many  of  these  old  burial 
grounds  are  neglected,  and  the  men  and 
women  who  helped  to  make  this  a  great  , 

country  are  both  gone  and  forgotten. 

In  common  with  many  others,  I  have  felt 
very  keenly  for  many  years  the  neglect  and 
disrespect  which  we  show  the  great  army  of 
the  dead  and  I  have  written  many  editorials 
urging  communities  to  clean  up  and  beautify 
their  local  cemeteries.  One  of  the  best  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  how  to  do  this  has  been  made 
this  summer  by  the  Town  Board  of  Dryden 
Township,  Tompkins  County,  New  York, 
which,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Charles 
Downey,  the  supervisor,  appropriated  a 
small  sum  with  which  to  clean  up  one  or 
more  of  the  neglected  cemeteries  in  the  town¬ 
ship. 

With  the  help  and  cooperation  of  the  Town 
Highway  Department,  under  Mr.  Stacey 
Beach,  the  old  and  almost  forgotten  graveyard  known  as  the  Knapp 
Cemetery,  on  the  Midline  Road,  was  chosen  for  the  demonstration. 
As  you  will  note  by  the  pictures  on  this  page,  the  cemetery  lot  was 
nothing  but  a  brush  heap.  Many  of  the  gravestones  had  fallen 
down  and  cattle  roamed  over  the  graves. 

The  stones  were  taken  up  and  the  plots  carefully  marked.  Then 


AN  EARLY  SETTLERS'  CEMETERY.  Several  of  the  people 
buried  here  were  born  in  New  England  or  eastern  New 
York  before  the  Revolution  and  emigrated  to  Tompkins 
County  after  the  Revolution  when  all  of  western  New 
York  was  a  wilderness.  The  tree  shown  in  the  picture 
I  ^  ]<  apparently  planted  on  the  grave  when  a  young 
woman  was  buried  there  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  now  completely  covers  the  top  of  the  grave  and 
had  crowded  the  gravestone  over. 

Pictures  by  courtesy  of  Golder-Eastman  Associates 


BEFORE  IMPROVEMENT— This  old  ceme¬ 
tery  in  the  Township  of  Dryden,  Tomp¬ 
kins  County,  New  York,  was  covered 
with  heavy  brush  and  tall  weeds,  and 
cattle  roamed  over  the  graves.  Then  the 
Dryden  Town  Board  and  Highway  De¬ 
partment,  under  the  leadership  of  Char¬ 
les  Downey,  Town  Supervisor,  determin¬ 
ed  to  clean  up  the  cemetery  as  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  what  any  community  can  do 
to  show  respect  for  our  honored  dead. 


a  bulldozer  was  used  to  rid  die 
surface  of  the  ground  of  all  brush 
and  weeds.  The  markers  were  re¬ 
turned  to  where  they  belonged  but 
were  laid  flat  instead  of  erect,  part¬ 
ly  because  some  of  them  were  brok¬ 
en,  but  mainly  so  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  keep  the  cemetery  free 
from  further  growth  of  brush  and 
weeds  by  mowing.  Then  the  whole 
cemetery  was  seeded;  some  of  the 
myrtle  plants  reset,  and  a  good  fence  built  around  it. 

This  old  graveyard  is  the  resting-place  of  some  of  the  first  pioneers  in 
western  New  York.  For  example,  one  of  the  stones  contains  the  name  of 
George  Todd,  who  died  and  was  buried  in  this  cemetery  January  11,  1810, 
aged  62  years.  That  means  that  he  was  born  in  1748  somewhere  in  New 
Jersey,  eastern  New  York,  or  in  New  England.  At  that  time,  and  for  long 
years  afterwards,  all  of  this  country  west  of  the  Susquehanna  was  a  howl¬ 
ing  wilderness,  peopled  only  by  wild  animals  and  wilder  Indians. 

George  Todd  was  born  28  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 

31  years  before  the  Clinton-Sullivan 
Expedition  into  western  New  York, 
He  probably  was  a  Revolutionary  sol¬ 
dier,  and  he  did  not  come  up  over  the 
wilderness  ..trails  to  Dryden  Township 
until  he  was  a  middle-aged  man. 

To  men  like  George  Todd  and  to  all 
the  others  who  have  lived,  worked  and 
helped  to  keep  our  America  marching 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 


AFTER  IMPROVEMENT— This  is  the  same 
cemetery  pictured  above  after  improve¬ 
ment.  Many  of  the  broken  stones  would 
not  stand  erect.  They  were  laid  flat  to 
preserve  them  and  also  so  that  the 
cemetery  could  be  mowed  and  kept  clean 
of  weeds  and  brush  from  year  to  year. 
The  story  of  how  the  improvements 
were  made  at  very  little  expense  is 
told  on  this  page. 


Background  for  Planning 

An  Analysis  of  the 

Situation  Facing  Northeastern  Dairymen 

and  Pouhrymen  by 


Worst  Season  Since  1914 

In  my  experience,  I  have  to  go  back  33  years 
to  find  a  season  like  this  one.  In  1914,  due  to 
almost  continual  rains  from  spring  to  fall,  there 
was  little  opportunity  to  hay  or  harvest.  The 
continual  rain  flooded  the  streams  and  made  the 
fields  so  wet,  that  farmers  were  continually  dig¬ 
ging  out  of  the  mud  every  time  they  attempted 
to  hay  it  or  run  a  binder.  It  was  my  first  year 
of  trying  to  run  the  farm.  That  season  made  a 
tremendous  impression  on  me. 

I  had  hoped  that  in  my  lifetime  I  would  never 
see  another  season  like  that  one,  but  this  year 
we  have  it.  It  will  definitely  cut  down  the  food 
supply  of  this  country,  at  a  time  when  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it  is  the  greatest  in  history.  It  is  a 
catastrophe,  come  upon  us  in  spite  of  every  ef¬ 
fort  of  farm  people  to  avert  it  by  high  produc¬ 
tion.  It  means  hardship  for  farmers  and  high 
priced  food  for  consumers.  There  is  no  other 
answer. 

Effects  in  the  Northeast 

Here  in  the  Northeast,  the  unfavorable  weath¬ 
er  will  have  several  results,  all  detrimental. 

Our  own  grain  crop  will  be  almost  a  failure. 
Our  home-grown  grain  ordinarily  makes  up  30 
per  cent  of  the  grain  we  feed.  This  year,  it  will 
be  less  than  15  per  cent,  which  means  that  we 
have  to  buy  that  much  more — and  buy  it  in  a 
very  high  market.  Under  such  conditions,  a  barn 
full  of  early  cut,  well  cured  hay  would  be  a  God¬ 
send.  But  the  perverse  weather,  after  giving  us  a 
bountiful  hay  crop,  has  denied  us  the  quality 
that  we  need  to  meet  a  short  and  high  priced 
feed  supply.  Farmers  who  have  used  grass  sil¬ 
age  as  a  method  of  doing  part  of  their  haying, 
will  cash  in  this  year  as  never  before. 

Milk  prices,  politically  administered,  have 
been  forced  down  in  the  face  of  these  rising 
costs,  which  has  made  it  difficult  for  dairymen 
to  meet  their  current  expenses.  The  same  high 
costs  will  result  in  poultrymen  putting  into  their 
laying  houses,  high-cost  pullets. 

Grain  Crop  Prospects  Improve 

These  are  all  things  on  the  difficult  side.  On 
the  better  side: 

The  crop  prospects  in  the  Grain  Belt  have 
stopped  declining.  Up  until  two  weeks  ago,  it 
looked  as  if  the  U.  S.  might  experience  a  major 
crop  disaster.  During  the  last  two  weeks,  the 
weather  in  the  Corn  Belt  has  been  favorable. 
The  Government  estimate  of  a  corn  crop  run¬ 
ning  two  and  three  quarter  billion  bushels  now 
seems  possible.  This  will  not  meet  the  nation’s 
needs,  but  it  is  a  big  crop.  The  harvest  of  a 
bumper  wheat  crop  is  now  assured. 

The  danger  of  a  great  decline  in  food  prices 
this  coming  winter,  leaving  Northeastern  farm¬ 


ers  high  and  dry,  with  high  cost  livestock  and 
heavy  expenses,  now  seems  more  remote  than 
anytime  during  the  last  12  months.  It  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  uncertainties 
facing  us  in  June,  have  cleared  up  and  we  can 

plan  ahead  a  little  more  intelligently. 

« 

Should  Eastern  Farmers  Purchase 
Feed  Now? 

In  view  of  the  short  grain  crops  and  the  high 
animal  population,  should  we  start  stockpiling 
feed  on  Eastern  farms?  It  seems  to  me  the  an¬ 
swer  is  NO.  I  think  farmers  should  keep  as  near 
as  possible  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons. 

The  new  huge  wheat  crop,  which  would  or¬ 
dinarily  have  a  depressing  effect  on  prices,  is  be¬ 
ing  moved  out  of  the  country  as  fast  as  it  can 
be  moved  to  market — so  fast,  in  fact,  that  it 
has  caused  a  stiff  price  advance.  There  is  no  use 
of  livestock  farmers  chasing  an  already  high 
grain  market  up.  The  new  oat  crop  will  not 
start  to  move  in  real  volume  for  another  30  to 
40  days. 

The  major  grain  crop  of  feed  that  hits  the 
market  is  corn.  It  does  not  start  to  move  to 
market  in  volume  until  late  October  and  No¬ 
vember,  reaching  a  peak  possibly  in  December. 
We  have  already  had  a  spectacular  price  rise 
which  has  carried  corn,  our  major  feed  grain 
crop,  up  50c  a  bushel.  It  may  go  higher,  but 
there  is  no  use  in  accumulating  for  future  use, 
at  a  price  which  allows  no  margin  to  convert 
feed  into  eggs,  milk -and  meat. 

In  June  1939,  about  the  time  the  European 
war  broke  out,  G.  L.  F.  Exchange  Dairy  could 
be  purchased  by  a  Central  New  York  farmer 
for  about  $32.00  per  ton.  Today  it  is  $86.00,  in¬ 
cluding  the  sack,  $54.00  per  ton  higher.  At  such 
a  high  price  level,  as  a  farmer  I  am  not  con¬ 
cerned  about  not  getting  feed.  I  am  most  con¬ 
cerned  about  not  being  caught  with  a  surplus  on 
hand  when  the  break  from  this  level  finally 
starts. 

Flexibility  Saves  Money 

In  trying  to  keep  feed  costs  from  running 
completely  out  of  reach  of  the  farmer’s  ability 
to  buy,  hoping  that  this  bull  market  will  spend 
itself,  G.  L.  F.  is  again  turning  to  the  use  of  milo. 
Trainloads  of  milo  are  running  to  our  feed 
plants  today,  to  be  used  largely  as  ground  milo 
in  dairy  feeds,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  poultry 
rations.  This  use  of  milo  has,  for  a  few  days  at 
least,  held  the  price  of  these  G.  L.  F.  flexible 
formula  dairy  feeds.  Since  the  fixed  formula 
feeds,  like  Super  Exchange  and  Test  Rations  do 
not  permit  it  to  be  used,  the  price  of  these  feeds 
advanced  sharply  with  the  market  of  most 
other  ingredients. 

New  crop  milo  being  the  cheapest  feed  grain 


in  the  country,  everyone  has  turned  to  it.  As  a 
result,  sharp  advances  in  milo  prices  have  al¬ 
ready  occurred. 

Farmers  Planning  Ahead 

In  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  which  farm¬ 
ers  are  having,  there  are  indications  that  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  Northeast,  although  very  irritated  by 
events,  are  not  particularly  pessimistic.  They 
seem  to  be  planning  for  heavy  production,  con¬ 
fident  that  prices  will  hold  to  a  point  where 
they  can  afford  to  produce.  One  of  the  things 
that  indicates  this  is  the  high  price  of  dairy  cows. 
They  have  actually  strengthened  in  price  in  the 
last  few  weeks. 

Another  thing  is  that  on  the  first  of  July,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  June  milk  price  of  $3.50,  too  low,  con¬ 
sidering  the  price  of  feed — the  New  York  State 
crop  report  says  that  farmers  were  feeding  grain 
at  twice  the  prewar  rate  per  cow.  Apparently 
farmers  believe  that  milk  prices  will  be  high 
enough  so  that  they  can  afford  to  have  their 
cows  in  good  milking  condition  for  this  fall. 

Another  indication  is  the  way  dairy  and  poul¬ 
try  feed  orders  are  coming  into  G.  L.  F.  In  order 
to  keep  shipments  moving  as  wanted,  feed 
plants  are  operating  full  time,  including  Satur¬ 
day  afternoons  and  some  Sundays. 

These  actions  seem  to  mean  that  farmers  feel 
quite  sure  there  will  be  no  letup  of  the  demand 
for  food  and  that  everything  they  can  produce 
will  be  marketed  at  a  fair  price.  My  own  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  this  is  likely  true. 

IJ.  S.  Foreign  Policy 

Stated  briefly,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  today  is  to  pour  great  quantities  of  food, 
mainly  grain,  into  certain  of  the  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  with  the  idea  of  keeping  them  going  until 
they  can  get  back  on  their  feet.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this,  one  to  stop  the  spread  of  Com¬ 
munism,  and  the  other,  because  the  American 
people  in  general  feel  that  it  is  the  humane 
thing  to  do. 

The  high  diet  of  the  American  people  de¬ 
pends  on  growing  great  grain  crops  each  year, 
and  converting  them  to  milk,  meat  and  eggs. 
This  balance  between  the  numbers  of  livestock 
and  grain  is  a  very  delicate  one.  Farmers  can¬ 
not  compete  against  unrestrained  Government 
buying  with  tax  dollars  for  export. 

There  is  probably  no  single  factor  that  is  af¬ 
fecting  the  life  of  the  American  people  so  much 
today  as  this  great  stream  of  grain  pouring 
abroad.  If  it  is  to  be  the  policy  of  this  country 
to  continue  this  rate  of  export,  the  American 
people  should  realize  that  it  can  only  be  done 
at  the  cost  of  higher  grocery  bills  and  a  lower 
quality  diet,  and  examine  the  effectiveness  of 
this  policy  in  the  light  of  this  knowledge. 
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Newly  elected  officers  of  the  New  York  State  Flying  Farmers  Association,  organized 
at  Auburn  Airport,  Sunday,  July  13.  From  left  to  right:  President  Ralph  Webster, 
Auburn;  Vice  President  Kenneth  Gibson,  Dundee;  chairman  of  organization  meeting 
and  editor  of  American  Agriculturist,  E.  R.  Eastman;  Secretary  Glenn  Heefner,  Can¬ 
andaigua;  Treasurer  Everett  Blazey,  Canandaigua;  and  Forrest  Watson,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Flying  Farmers,  Oklahoma. 


Flying  Farmers  Organize 

By  £.  /?.  £adtmci*i 


I  WON’T  BE  rash  enough  to  say  just 
when,  but  some  time  not  too  many 
years  ahead  you  will  go  to  the  State 
Fair  or  to  some  other  big  farmers’  pic¬ 
nic  and  see  small  airplanes  parked 
just  as  thickly  in  the  parking  field  as 
you  now  see  automobiles  at  a  similar 
gathering!  Remember  that  prophecy 
and  see  how  nearly  it  comes  true. 

Farm  flying  right  now  is  where  the 
automobile  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  World  War.  But  I  think  farm  fly¬ 
ing  will  come  faster  even  than  did  the 
automobile. 

Why  am  I  so  sure  of  this?  On  Sun¬ 
day,  July  13,  I  acted  as  chairman  of  an 
organization  meeting  held  on  the  Au¬ 
burn,  New  York,  airport  of  the  New 
York  State  Branch  of  Flying  Farmers. 
There  is  a  big  national  association  of 
Flying  Farmers,  and  several  state 
branches. 

I  expected  only  a  few  planes  and  a 
few  men  to  be  present.  Instead,  there 
were  more  than  sixty  individually- 
owned  planes  on  the  field,  most  of 
them  owned  by  farmers,  and  nearly 
200  people  attended  the  meeting. 

As  might  be  expected  from  .such  a 
progressive  group,  there  was  no  lack 
of  enthusiasm  shown  both  by  speakers 
and  audience.  Mr.  William  Ward,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Publications  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  told  how 
Cornell  was  leading  in  aviation  develop¬ 
ments  in  many  different  ways.  The 
young  organization  is  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Ward  for  his  fine  cooperation 
in  helping  to  publicize  the  meeting  and 
to  assure  the  large  attendance. 

Mr.  Forrest  Watson  of  Oklahoma, 
President  of  the  National  Association 
of  Flying  Farmers,  told  of  the  rapid 


development  in  farm  uses  of  the  air¬ 
plane  in  the  West,  and  pointed  out  the 
need  of  flying  farmers  to  organize  in 
order  to  get  planes  adapted  to  greater 
use  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  farmer 
flyers. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  Mr. 
Frank  Gannett  and  his  associates  the 
new  Gannett  Papers  helicopter  was 
present  and  demonstrated  the  marvel¬ 
ous  ways  in  which  this  type  of  plane 
can  be  handled.  Mr.  Robinson  of  Buf¬ 
falo  also  was  present  with  his  helicop¬ 
ter  and  showed  how  practical  dusting 
operations  can  be  made  on  the  farm. 
The  helicopter  can  hover  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground  like  a  bee,  it  can  move 
slowly  backwards,  sideways,  or  can  dart 
off  rapidly  ahead.  It  would  seem  that 
the  engineers  ought  to  make  rapid 
progress  with  the  helicopter  type  of 
plane.  It  is  relatively  safe,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  it  can  be  manoeuvered  in  many 
ways  in  which  the  regular  plane  can¬ 
not  be. 

There  were  also  demonstrations  by 
the  regular  planes  of  short  take-offs 
and  landings,  showing  how  a  plane  can 
be  handled  in  farm  operations  where 
there  is  not  too  much  room  to  operate. 

The  names  of  the  newly  elected  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  New  York  State  Flying 
Farmers  Association,  with  their  ad¬ 
dresses,  are  given  under  their  picture 
on  this  page.  The  state  was  districted, 
and  the  board  of  directors  was  elected 
at  the  meeting,  consisting  of  L.  G. 
Norton  of  Elba  for  the  western  section 
of  the  state,  Floyd  G.  Canne  of  Phelps 
for  west  central,  Frank  Taylor  of  Cort¬ 
land  for  east  central,  Arthur  Fernwald 
of  Frankfort  for  northern,  and  Bob 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 


A  demonstration  of  the 
helicopter  owned  by  the 
Gannett  Papers.  Note  that 
the  machine  itself  is  per¬ 
fectly  still  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground.  It  can 
move  slowly  or  rapidly  in 
any  direction.  It  is  ideal 
for  dusting  operations. 

When  one  knows  the 
adaptability  of  the  heli¬ 
copter,  he  wonders  why 
more  aviation  progress  is 
not  made  along  the  heli¬ 
copter  principle. 
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A  billion  bushels  of  winter  wheat  alone— besides  huge  crops 
of  spring  wheat  and  other  foodstuffs!  That’s  the  American 
farmers’  answer  to  the  challenging  needs  of  America  and  the 
world. 

And  while  the  farmers  have  done  this  tremendous  job,  the 
American  railroads  have  been  doing  their  part  in  the  work  of 
feeding  and  supplying  the  world. 

The  railroads  have  carried,  so  far  this  year,  more  grain  than 
ever  before  in  any  corresponding  period  in  history.  They  are 
hauling  more  tons  of  freight  more  miles  than  ever  before  in 
peacetime.  Since  V-J  Day  the  railroads  have  ordered  more  than  ' 
160,000  new  freight  cars.  But  not  enough  of  these  cars  have 
been  delivered,  so  far,  to  replace  those  worn  out  in  wartime 
service. 

More  cars  are  on  the  way.  Until  they  arrive,  however,  rail¬ 
roads  will  do  the  best  they  can  with  what  they  have  and  can 
get.  There  are  bound  to  be  some  delays  in  furnishing  all  the 
cars  needed  to  move  this  year’s  crops.  But  the  railroads— with 
the  continued  help  of  the  shippers— will  keep  on  doing  their 
utmost  to  speed  the  products  of  our  farms  to  the  nation,  and  to 
a  hungry  world. 

AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

THE  NATION’S  BASIC  TRANSPORTATION 
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AUGUST  MILK  PRICE  INCREASED 

S  ANNOUNCED  on  page  5,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  raised  the  August  price  of 
Class  1  milk  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  to  $5.02 
per  cwt.  for  3.5%  milk,  that  is,  44  cents  more  than 
the  Department  had  first  indicated  would  be  the 
August  price.  At  the  same  time  the  Boston  August 
Class  1  price  was  set  at  $5.21  for  3.7%  milk. 

This  necessary  adjustment  in  the  August  price 
is  a  result  of  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Bargaining  Agency,  including  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  and  other  member  organizations,  and 
the  Eastern  Producers,  in  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  Department  officials  the  facts  of  increased  cost 
of  milk  production,  and  insisting  that  if  milk  pro¬ 
duction  is  to  be  maintained,  milk  prices  had  to  be 
advanced. 

This  is  another  example  of  good  organization  and 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  dairymen  and  their  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  we  commend  officials  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  listening  to  the  facts 
and  adjusting  the  price  accordingly.  We  must  add, 
however,  that  it  would  have  been  far  more  demo¬ 
cratic  and  better  administration  had  this  better 
price  been  made  by  amending  the  milk  marketing 
Order  rather  than  arbitrarily  setting  the  price  by 
Department  officials. 

It  should  be  said  further  that  dairymen  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  an  early  hearing  on  an  amendment  for  an 
upward  adjustment  of  the  October  milk  price  over 
that  which  has  been  announced  by  the  Department, 
and  this  upward  adjustment  also  must  be  made  if 
milk  production  is  going  to  be  maintained  to  supply 
the  consumer  demand. 

1IOW  A.  A.  HELPS 

AM  SURE  that  the  use  of  the  airplane,  generally 
and  on  farms,  is  going  to  come  rapidly  in  the  next 
few  years.  The  preliminary  arrangements  for  the 
organization  of  Flying  Farmers  was  held  in  the  of¬ 
fices  of  American  Agriculturist.  See  page  3.  We  of 
American  Agriculturist  take  some  pride  in  the  way 
we  have  helped  the  advance  of  farm  progress  in  the 
last  quarter  century.  Our  help  to  organize  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Farmers  is  an  example. 

We  took  the  lead  in  cooperating  with  farmers  to 
stamp  out  tuberculosis  in  dairy  cattle.  We  helped  to 
secure  indemnities  from  the  stat6  to  pay  for  the 
condemned  cattle,  and  in  spite  of  much  opposition, 
we  encouraged  dairymen  to  get  rid  of  this  terrible 
scourge.  It  was  tough,  but  it  had  to  be  done. 

American  Agriculturist  was  a  leader  in  securing 
the  Central  School  Act  in  New  York  State,  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  more  than  three  hundred 
fifty  central  schools,  giving  an  infinitely  better  ed¬ 
ucational  opportunity  to  country  children.  We 
helped  to  secure  larger  grants  of  state  aid  in  order 
to  support  all  the  country  schools  of  the  state. 

American  Agriculturist  was  out  in  front  to  help 
get  northeastern  farmers  out  of  the  mud  with  bet¬ 
ter  roads,  largely  supported  and  maintained  by 
state  and  federal  funds. 

We  of  American  Agriculturist  have  consistently 
supported  farm  organization  and  cooperation,  at  the 
same  time  insisting  that  there  was  also  need  of 
maintaining  the  corporate  and  dealer  type  of  farm 
service.  There  is  a  place  for  both;  each  keeps  the 
other  on  its  toes 

From  our  own  writings  in  the  paper,  those  of 
men  like  Ed  Babcock,  and  others  on  our  staff,  we 
have  started  many  new,  good  farm  practices  in 
these  northeastern  states.  For  example,  Mr.  Bab¬ 
cock  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  grass  silage  on  his 
farm  at  Sunnygables,  and  his  and  other  articles 
about  grass  silage  in  American  Agriculturist  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  use  of  grass 
silage  is  rapidly  coming  into  use.  Pen  stabling  of 
dairy  cows  is  another  example  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist’s  pioneer  work  in  agriculture.  As  our  read¬ 
ers  know,  Mr.  Babcock’s  demonstrations  of  pen 
stabling  on  his  farm,  and  his  constant  writing 
about  it  in  American  Agriculturist,  have  created  an 
intense  interest  among  many  dairymen. 

When  the  idea  of  quick  freezing  came  along, 
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American  Agriculturist,  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  and  Ed  Babcock  made  the 
Ithaca  community  and  Tompkins  County  a  sort 
of  guinea  pig  to  try  out  many  different  kinds  of 
freezers.  The  result  has  been  that  there  are  more 
freezers  concentrated  in  Tompkins  County  than 
probably  are  anywhere  else,  and  the  study  that  the 
College  has  given  them,  together  with  our  constant 
explanations  about  quick  freezing,  have  developed 
this  principle  of  preserving  food  to  the  point  that 
it  is  likely  to  revolutionize  the  whole  business  of 
food  preservation  and  diet. 

Speaking  of  diet,  Babcock’s  and  American  Agri¬ 
culturist’s  leadership  in  upgrading  the  American  diet, 
on  the  principle  of  animal  agriculture  plus  fruit  and 
vegetables,  will  do  more  to  take  care  of  farm  sur¬ 
pluses  and  improve  the  health  of  the  American 
people  than  anything  else  that  has  been  suggested 
in  many  years. 

We  mention  this  leadership  of  your  publication 
not  to  boast,  but  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  times 
have  changed  in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and 
will  continue  to  change  more  rapidly  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  your  farm  paper  has  tried  to  recognize 
these  changes  and  bring  them  quickly  to  your  at¬ 
tention  so  as  to  improve  your  wellbeing  and  hap¬ 
piness. 

A  PIE  STORY 

N  the  Fourth  of  July  most  of  our  scattered 
family  gathered  around  the  table  for  a  reunion, 
and  for  dessert  we  had  apple  pies  with  an  interest¬ 
ing  history. 

Last  fall  we  gathered  quite  a  nice  crop  ot 
Northern  Spy  apples,  but  they  had  not  been  sprayed 
and  were  badly  covered  with  apple  scab.  After  sell¬ 
ing  what  we  could  spare,  we  put  some  in  the  cellar, 
and  they  rotted  in  less  than  a  month.  However, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Heinicke,  Director 
of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  we  had  also  put 
seven  or  eight  bushels  of  our  apples  in  the  Cornell 
cold  storage  house,  where  they  were  subjected  not 
only  to  the  cold  temperature  but  also  to  the  rela¬ 
tively  new  controlled  atmosphere  storage  of  apples, 
in  which  oxygen  in  the  storage  is  reduced  and  the 
carbon  dioxide  increased. 

As  a  result  of  this  cold  storage  and  gas  treat¬ 
ment,  we  were  still  eating  the  last  of  these  apples 
in  June.  Moreover,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  some 
of  these  Northern  Spies  were  used  to  make  seven 
or  eight  apple  pies,  which  were  then  put  into  our 
freezer.  Two  of  the  pies  came  out  for  our  family 
gathering  on  July  4th,  just  as  good  as  they  were 
when  they  went  in.  In  fact,  they  were  as  good 
apple  pies  as  I  have  ever  tasted. 

This  is  just  one  illustration  of  what  modern 
science  and  modem  gadgets  like  quick  freezers  can 
do  to  upgrade  the  diet  and  improve  the  standard 
of  living  of  almost  any  farm  family. 

COWS  ARE  TOO  SHORT-LIVED 

ROFESSOR  BRADT  points  out  that,  on  the  ave¬ 
rage,  cows  do  not  remain  in  the  herd  for  more 
than  five  years,  and  that  replacements  to  take  care 
of  this  rapid  turnover  are  a  terrific  drain  on  dairy¬ 
men  and  a  distinct  factor  in  upping  the  costs  of 
milk. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  dairy  cows  are  too 
short-lived.  In  the  first  place,  too  many  poor  heifers 
are  raised.  Some  time  ago  American  Agriculturist 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  trained  person 
to  determine,  by  manipulating  the  mammary  glands 
of  a  calf,  whether  or  not  it  will  develop  into  a  good 
cow.  Perhaps  some  day  this  method  may  come  into 
general  use  and  save  dairymen  the  trouble  and  dis¬ 
appointment  of  raising  poor  heifers. 

Too  frequently  dairymen  buy  culls  from  other 
herds,  for  few  dairymen  sell  their  best  cows.  Then, 
of  course,  disease — particularly  mastitis  and  Bang’s 


— is  a  large  factor  in  shortening  the  average  age 
of  dairy  cows. 

Some  of  these  factors  are  within  every  dairyman  s 
control. 

ONE  OF  MY  PEEVES 

NE  OF  MY  PET  peeves  is  the  automobile  driv¬ 
er  who  follows  me  so  closely  that  I  couldn’t  pos¬ 
sibly  stop  quickly — as  I  might  have  to  in  an  emer¬ 
gency — without  his  running  into  me.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  drivers  do  this. 

The  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  reports  that  at  a 
recent  highway  safety  conference  in  New  Jersey, 
a  survey  showed  that  the  principal  cause  of  high¬ 
way  accidents  was  following  other  vehicles  too 
closely.  It  would  seem  that  with  the  awful  toll  that 
the  automobile  is  now  taking  and  with  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  amount  of  traffic,  here  is  at  least 
one  easy  way  to  avoid  accidents. 

THE  MILLIONTH  TELEPHONE 

N  JULY  11  the  one  millionth  telephone  in  up¬ 
state  New  York  was  installed  by  the  New  York 
Telephone  Company  in  the  farm  residence  of  Mr. 
Darus  J.  Brown  of  Homer,  New  York. 

That  is  a  milestone  of  progress!  It  was  only  a  little 
over  a  brief  hundred  years  ago,  in  1844,  that  Samuel 
Morse  sent  the  first  words  that  had  ever  gone  over 
the  air  across  the  first  telegraph  line.  How  many  of 
you  can  remember  what  those  words  were?  “What 
hath  God  wrought!” 

All  men  of  middle  age  or  older  can  remember 
when  there  were  no  telephones  on  the  farms,  when 
the  only  telegrams  we  got  came  when  somebody  in 
the  family  was  sick  or  had  died;  when  there  was  no 
radio,  and  when  even  there  was  not  much  mail. 
When  we  think  of  the  march  of  progress  within  the 
space  of  one  man’s  lifetime  we  can  raise  our  eyes 
to  Heaven  and  say  with  Samuel  Morse:  “What  hath 
God  Wrought!” 

However,  I  can  never  think  of  all  the  material 
progress  we  have  made  without  wishing  that  we 
had  done  more  than  we  have  to  keep  apace  spirit¬ 
ually. 

FARMERS  HAVE  REDUCED 
THEIR  MORTGAGES 

HE  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  of  Agriculture  figures 
that  the  total  assets  of  farmers  of  America  are 
now  more  than  one  hundred  billion  dollars,  against 
which  there  is  a  total  mortgage  debt  of  only  about 
five  billion. 

That  means  that  there  is  a  mortgage  of  only  one- 
twentieth  against  the  total  assets  of  American 
farmers.  That  is  the  best  piece  of  news  I  have  seen 
in  a  long  time.  It  is  by  far  the  best  insurance  that 
farmers  can  stand  off  financial  trouble  when  hard 
tim'~"  come. 

Note  that  I  did  not  say  if  hard  times  come,  but 
when  hard  times  come.  No  one  knows  how  long  the 
present  high  prices  will  last,  but  we  do  know  that 
they  won’t  last  forever.  So  the  wise  farmer  is  the 
one  who  doesn’t  get  out  on  a  limb,  who  keeps  every¬ 
thing  under  financial  control. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

ROVER  CLEVELAND  HARRIS,  an  oM  time 
character  of  the  horse  and  buggy  days,  was 
very  fond  of  cheese  and  ate  great  quantities  of  it. 
Suddenly  one  day,  and  for  about  the  first  time  in 
his  life  when  it  was  available,  he  refused  the  cheese. 
When  asked  why,  he  said  that  his  doctor  had  said 
cheese  was  not  good  for  him  and  ordered  him  to 
stop  eating  it. 

Time  went  on,  with  Grover  eyeing  the  cheese  on 
the  table  sadly  every  day,  but  bravely  passing  it  up, 
until  one  day  he  helped  himself  to  an  over-generous 
slice,  and  ate  it  with  great  gusto.  His  surprised 
employer,  thinking  he  had  made  a  mistake,  asked 
Grover  why  he  was  eating  cheese  when  the  doctor 
had  told  him  that  he  shouldn’t. 

“Huh,”  said  Grover,  “that  doctor’s  dead!” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

DAIRY:  Rate  and  efficiency  of  production,  price  of  milk,  the  rate  of  fluid 
milk  consumption,  and  production  costs — these  four  factors  will 
determine  the  returns  dairymen  will  get  in  coming  months. 

MILK  PRODUCTION:  Next  fall  and  winter,  production  is  likely  to 

be  below  last  year  because  so  much  poor  qual¬ 
ity  hay  is  going  into  barns.  A  shortage  of  fluid  milk  is  expected  in  November. 

Blend  price  for  June  for  milk  going  to  New  York  City  was  $3.50.  July  blend 
price  is  expected  to  be  about  $3.82.  Secretary  Anderson  set  the  August  Class  I 
price  at  $5.02  and  the  amendments  call  for  a  Class  I  price  of  $5.02  September  1 
until  January  1.  Dairymen  are  asking  that  the  Class  I  price  be  advanced  to 
$5.46  on  October  1.  (See  page  17). 

In  New  York  City  for  first  3  months  of  ’47  fluid  milk  consumption  was  1% 
below  last  year.  In  coming  months  consumption  will  be  affected  by  the  price 
to  the  consumer,  by  the  amount  of  industrial  employment  and  wage  rates, 
which  should  be  favorable,  and  by  milk  publicity 

Milk  production  costs  will  continue  high.  Farm  wages  will  not  go  down  and 
may  go  higher.  Wheat  crop  is  record  size  but  plans  for  heavy  exports  will 
maintain  prices  and  reduce  quantity  available  for  livestock.  Only  a  weather 
miracle  can  prevent  a  drop  in  the  corn  crop  of  700  million  bushels  below  last 
year.  Northeastern  homegrown  grains  will  be  a  poor  crop  and  hay,  while  plenti¬ 
ful,  is  going  into  the  barn  in  poor  shape.  Conditions  justify  higher  prices. 

WHAT  TO  DO:  Chief  hope  of  better  returns  lies  in  better  prices  for  milk.  Sup¬ 
port  your  cooperatives  in  their  fight  to  get  them.  Cull  cows  may  bring  less 
money  after  September  1.  One  authority  says  this-  is  a  better  time  to  sell  high- 
priced  purebreds  than  to  buy  them. 

POULTRY:  Poultrymen  are  pessimistic,  perhaps  unduly  so.  Feed  costs 
will  certainly  stay  high  but  egg  prices  will  be  high  also.  About 
the  middle  of  July  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  reported  that  7.4  dozen  eggs  would  buy  100  pounds  of  feed  while  last  year 
it  took  9.3  dozen.  Cull  your  flocks  to  keep  them  laying  50  per  cent  or  better. 
Don’t  sell  good  pullets. 

JULY  CROP  REPORT:  With  the  exception  of  wheat,  pastures  and 

fruit,  prospective  crop  yields  are  poor.  Pas¬ 
ture  conditions  on  July  1  were  unusually  good. 

Potato  yield  is  estimated  at  351,674,000  bushels  compared  to  last  year’s  crop 
of  475,969,000  and  a  ten-year  average  of  376,122,000. 

DRY  DEANS:  U.  S.  prospects  are  for  16,145,000  one  hundred  pound  bags, 

about  equal  to  the  ten-year  average  and  about  a  million 
and  a  half  bags  above  last  year.  The  New  York  crop  is  forecast  at  1,114,000 
bags  compared  to  1,428,000  last  year. 

CARRAGE:  In  New  York  State  only  700  acres  of  cabbage  have  been  con- 
tracted  for  kraut  compared  to  2600  last  year.  U.  S.  acreage 
under  contract  is  40%  of  last  year.  In  late  summer  states,  cabbage  acreage  is 
17%  below  last  year. 


SAVE  YOURSELF  WORK 


GOOD  PASTURE  will  save  you  a  lot  of  work. 
It  is  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  feed  live¬ 
stock.  Keep  your  pasture  producing  high  quality 
feed  throughout  the  season  by  seeding  clovers 
and  legumes  well  fertilized  with  mixtures  con¬ 
taining  enough  potash.  Clovers  and  other  legumes 
are  heavy  feeders  on  this  necessary  plant  food. 

Consult  your  agricultural  adviser  regarding 
soil  tests  and  a  fertilizer  which  will  contain  the 
right  amount  of  potash.  Write  us  for  free  infor¬ 
mation  and  literature. 

AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE 

115  5  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Member  Companies:  American  Potash  &  Chemical  Corporation 

Potash  Company  of  America  «  United  States  Potash  Company 


OTHER  CROPS:  New  York’s  production  of  summer  carrots  is  estimated 

as  one-third  less  than  last  year.  New  Jersey’s  acreage 
is  the  same  as  last  year.  New  York  cauliflower  acreage  is  20%  below  last  year. 
New  Jersey  is  down  from  1300  to  1100.  Celery  acreage  in  New  York  is  650- 
last  year  700;  New  Jersey,  1300 — last  year,  1200.  Onion  acreage  in  Massachusetts 
is  900  compared  to  1200  last  year;  New  York,  14,000 — last  year,  15,400;  New 
Jersey,  2400 — last  year,  2800.  In  19  late  states,  onion  acreage  is  17%  below  last 
year.  U.  S.  tomato  acreage  for  processing  is  3%  below  last  year. 


LOOKING  AHEAD:  In  a  recent  article  in  Farm  Economics,  F.  A.  Pear- 
MMramBnHaHHnHiHHi  son  and  W.  I.  Myers  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  advise  farmers  to  assume  that  the  period  of  good  crops  and 
large  profits  is  about  at  an  end.  A  farmer  who  follows  this  advice  can  weather 
a  possible  depression  better  and,  if  it  does  not  come  as  soon  as  he  expected,  will 
lose  little. 
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yet;  I’ll  get  it  done  somehow,  you’ll 


I  CAN  NOT  understand  the  fear  that 
most  folks  have  this  time  of  year; 
they  seem  to  think  the  world  will  stop 
if  they  don’t  keep  right  square  on  top 
of  farm  work  in  the  barn  or  field.  This 
morning  my  fool  neighbor  squealed, 
“I  can’t  afford  to  stop  at  all  or  I 
won’t  have  a  crop  next  fall,  I  must  be 
out  before  the  light  and  in  the  field 
’til  late  at  night.”  And  then  when  it 
began  to  rain  he  had  another  awful 
pain;  why,  if  tomorrow  isn’t  dry,  poor 
neighbor  will  break  down  and  cry,  or 
sell  his  farm  and  move  somewhere  that 
weather’s  always  clear  and  fair. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it’s  a  crime  to 
waste  so  dog-gone  much  good  time 
a-fussin’  and  a-stewin’  ’round  for  fear 
you  can’t  get  on  the  ground.  If  there 
was  not  a  man  on  earth  there  still 
would  never  be  a  dearth  of  plants 
just  ’cause  the  spring  was  wet;  old 
Mother  Nature  would  just  set  around 
until  the  rain  had  quit,  you’d  never 
see  her  throw  a  fit.  So  I  refuse  to  get 
upset  because  my  work  ain’t  caught  up 
md,  meanwhile,  I  can  rest,  by  gee. 


No  More  Hand  Pitching  of  Silage! 


Secu/titi/ 

CRAINE 

-fretted  s/xuiW 

SILOS 


The  LEACH  SILO  UNLOADER 

is  now  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc. 
This  machine  takes  over  one  of  the 
dairyman’s  toughest  jobs  .  .  .  elimi¬ 
nates  hand  pitching  of  silage.  Just 
push  a  button  —  and  down  comes 
your  silage!  The  Leach  unloader 
saves  time,  work,  money  and  silage. 
Craine  representatives  can  answer 
your  questions  about  installation, 
operation  and  cost.  Write  Craine, 
Inc.  for  information. 

Need  a  NEW  Silo?... 

Craine,  with  a  variety  of  wood  and 
masonry  silos,  will  still  serve  you 
best!  Write  us  your  silo  needs  now . 

Craine,  Inc.,  817  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


SEND  TODAY  FOR 
FALL  PRICE  LIST 

WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 

And  other  seasonal  seeds  for 

August  and  September  Sowing 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  QUALITY  FARM  SEEDS 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  SEEDGROWER 

Box  Cr  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 


WANTED-THIRTY  MEN  XkX 

fruit  packing  shed  and  cold  storage.  New  housing 
furnished  with  all  conveniences.  Meals  provided  at 
cost.  Season  starts  about  September  1 0th,  Fifty  to 
Seventy  hours  per  week  at  90c  to  $1.00  per  hour. 
Transportation  furnished  up  to  500  miles. 


YOUNGSTOWN  COLD  STORAGE  CO. 
Youngstown,  New  York. 


INC. 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


(410)  6 
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CAN 
CAUSB 


PRODUCTION 

PS 


♦<  SLUM 


OCT. 


NOV. 


DEC. 


Fall  and  Winter  dairies  can  pay  best.  But,  production 
slumps  may  reduce  profits  at  this  peak  price  season 
if  your  barn  is  invaded  by: 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER" — Lack  of  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid 
growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 

Insure  your  stock  profits  against  "Hidden  Hunger” 
Spring,  Summer,  Fall,  Winter — year  round  —  by  sup¬ 
plementing  their  daily  ration  with  MinRaltone.  It 
contains  1 1  essential  mineral  elements,  plus  V itamin  D.  • 
Write  for  free  literature  and  the  hlinRaltone  Plan  of 
supplementary  feeding  for  young  and  dry  stock,  milch 
cows,  heef  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry . 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


3  WAYS  TO 

HAND  FEEDING 


FEED  MINRALTONE  /IOMh/ 


<?5v  40  POUNDS 

k  \ 

vr1  i  \ 

u- 

JP  TON 

PRE-MIXING 

FREE  ACCESS 

rs 


Copr.  1947  Near’s  Food  Co., Inc. 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


A  HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


LIME -The  Foundation 

of  Soil  Fertility  By  GEORGE  SERVISS 


MANY  a  cow  in  the  Northeast  will 
eat  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  this  winter 
that  wouldn’t  if  the  farmer  had  not  in 
recent  years  limed  his  land.  Many  a 
field  of  wheat  will  produce  10  to  15 
bushels  more  to  the  acre.  The  yield 
and  quality  of  many  vegetable  crops 
will  be  better  because  of  the  use  of 
lime,  and  the  same  is  even  true  of  some 
potato  crops. 

Most  northeastern  soils  were  acid 
when  first  brought  under  cultivation. 
With  cultivation  they  have  become 
more  acid  unless  needed  lime  has  been 
applied.  TheT  more  intensive  the  culti¬ 
vation,  the  more  rapid  the  increase  in 
acidity.  Even  some  soils  that  were 
not  acid  when  cleared  now  have  an 
acid  topsoil. 

Except  for  a  few  specialty  crops  like 
potatoes,  blueberries,  etc.,  acid  soil 
farming  is  not  conducive  to  success. 
Seldom  are  yields  and  quality  as  good 
as  when  grown  on  well-limed  soils. 
Failure  to  use  lime  where  it  is  needed 
often  results  in  crop  failure. 

The  Foundation 

Lime  may  truly  be  called  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  soil  fertility.  Given  a  soil 
that  is  fit  to  farm — that  is,  has  good 
drainage,  enough  depth,  lays  reason¬ 
ably  well  and  is  sound  physically — we 
first  check  it  for  lime.  If  the  lime  is 
not  there,  there  is  not  very  much  use 
of  proceeding  any  further  until  we  add 
the  needed  lime  to  it. 

Once  we  lay  the  lime  foundation,  we 
can  then  build  on  the  rest  of  the  soil 
fertility  structure.  The  foundation  re¬ 
quired  may  be  one  ton,  two  tons,  or 
three  tons  per  acre.  A  soil  test  is  the 
fastest  and  cheapest  way  to  find  out. 
We  must  not  think,  though,  that  once 
we  apply  the  foundation  lime  we  are 
through.  Lime,  like  organic  matter, 
must  be  constantly  replenished.  An 
average  of  about  400  pounds  to  the 
acre  is  carried  to  the  sea  in  drainage 
water  each  year,  and  additional  lime  is 
lost  by  crop  removal.  In  a  feed  crop 
rotation,  one  ton  every  four  to  five 
years  is  about  right  for  maintenance. 
On  fields  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
cultivated  crops  nearly  every  year, 
more  is  Mkely  to  be  needed. 

For  years  lime  was  thought  of  solely 
as  a  neutralizer  of  soil  acidity  and, 
#therefore,  also  as  a  corrective  for  un¬ 
desirable  conditions  accompanying  soil 
acidity.  It  is  now  recognized  to  have 
actual  fertilizing  value  as  well  since  it 
furnishes  calcium  and  often  mag¬ 
nesium,  two  essential  plant  foods. 

Lime  increases  the  efficiency  of  both 
fertilizer  and  native  soil  phosphates. 
This  in  itself  is  a  very  important  rea¬ 
son  for  putting  lime  first  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  soil  fertility  program. 
It  also  increases  the  fixation  of  nitro¬ 


gen  by  soil  organisms,  both  those  that 
live  in  the  nodules  on  the  roots  of  le¬ 
gumes  and  those  that  exist  free  in  the 
soil.  The  more  nitrogen  that  soil  bac¬ 
teria  fix,  the  less  commercial  nitrogen 
has  to  be  applied  to  maintain  a  given 
yield  level. 

Lime  lor  Legumes 

Legumes  will  often  grow,  but 
seldom  will  thrive,  on  soils  con¬ 
taining  too  little  lime  for  the  proper 
functioning  of  nitrogen  fixing  bacteria. 
Under  such  conditions  they  will  deplete 
the  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil  rather 
than  add  to  it.  In  fact,  under  such 
conditions  they  will  show  good  re¬ 
sponse  to  applications  of  nitrogen  fer¬ 
tilizers.  It  will  usually  be  necessary, 
too,  to  apply  more  fertilizer  potash, 
since  potash  can  be  utilized  by  the 
plant  as  a  partial  replacement  for 
calcium.  Obviously,  the  fertilizer  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  feed  crop  rotation  becomes 
much  more  costly  if  yields  are  to  be 
maintained  with  an  inadequate  supply 
of  lime. 

Farmers  used  to  apply  most  of  the 
lime  they  used  in  the  spring  immedi¬ 
ately  before  sowing  the  crop  in  the 
rotation  needing  it  most.  They  are  now 
applying  it  every  month  during  the 
year  that  the  ground  is  not  frozen. 
Once  a  regular  liming  program  has 
been  established,  the  important  thing 
is  to  get  the  lime  on;  actual  time  of 
application  or  place  in  the  rotation  is 
secondary.  Lime  benefits  the  entire 
rotation. 

Where  only  a  small  part  of  the 
lime  needed  by  the  soil  is  being 
applied,  then  time  and  place  become 
important.  Under  these  conditions  it 
should  be  localized  as  close  to  the  seed 
of  the  crop  having  the  highest  lime 
requirement  as  possible.  It  is  hard  to 
justify  this  practice,  though,  except 
under  special  circumstances;  for  in¬ 
stance,  where  clover  occurs  in  rotation 
with  potatoes  and  lime  has  to  be  kept 
at  a  minimum  in  order  to  avoid  scabby 
potatoes.  Under  these  conditions,  hy¬ 
drated  lime  may  be  preferable  to 
ground  limestone,  since  hydrated  acts 
quicker  and  goes  out  of  the  soil  faster. 

Magnesium  Often  Deficient 

There  are  two  general  types  of  lime 
available,  this  applies  to  hydrated  as 
well  as  ground  limestone,  high  magne¬ 
sium  or  dolomitic  and  high  calcium. 
Magnesium  deficiency  definitely  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  on  the  increase  on  the  in¬ 
tensively  cultivated  soils  of  the  North¬ 
east,  particularly  potato  soils  that  are 
kept  very  acid  to  control  scab.  Since 
not  much  lime  is  applied  to  these  soils, 
what  is  applied  should  probably  be 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 


STROUT'S  GREEN  FARM  CATALOG 

Money  -  Makers  —  over  2500  Bargains. 
32  States.  roast  to  Coast.  Mailed  FREE. 

STROUT  REALTY 

255-R  4th  Ave.  New  York  10.  N.  T 


Farmers  Wholesale  Nursery 

a  dependable  source  for  good 
true-to-name  fruit  trees.  Write 
for  price. 

P.  O.  Box  65 

Smithville,  Tennessee 


BLIZZARD 


rtte  CHOICE  FROm  EVERY  ancle/ 

|Y\  £  Saves  Time  and  Labor — handles  any  crop — 

elevates  anywhere  at  any  angle.  Blizzard’s 
-  many  exclusive  features  mean 
simple,  trouble-free  operation. 
Write  for  free  catalog.  Grass 
Silage  booklet. 

BLIZZARD  Mlg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 


CANVAS  COVERS 

ATWOOD’S 


For  samples  and  price  lists 
At  bargain  prices.  Write 

92  Washington  St. 
Binghamton.  N  Y 


Truck  bodies  built  to  order,  anv  type  for 
any  make  of  truck. 

L.  S.  PARKER  Marathon.  New  York 


APPLE  TREES — sturdy,  disease  free,  with  hardy 
root  systems.  Finest  auality;  Northern  grown; 
will  survive  extreme  climatic  conditions.  SAT¬ 
ISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  Write  today  for  big 
FREE  Color  Catalog  of  FRUIT  TREES,  BERRIES, 
GRAPES,  BULBS  and  ROSES. 


MALONEY  BROS. 
Nursery  Co./  Inc. 

10  Circle  Rd.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


OUR  63 YEAR 


Onions,  cabbages  and  even  carrots  were  such  a  drug  on  the  market  last  fall  and 
winter  that  scenes  like  these  were  common  in  the  fruit-vegetable  area  of  Wayne 
County  last  spring.  These  are  onions  spread  under  trees  on  the  Isaac  Anderson 
farm  near  Marion  and  are  said  to  supply  good  humus  when  disced  in. 


IT’S  EGGS  PER  BAG 
01  FEED  THAT  COUNT 


WAen  you  Buy  Purina  you  8t/y  EGGSf 

w  w  w  ii—— ■■nuiran  mu  m  


Your  profits  come  from  eggs.  And  almost 
always  the  feed  that  makes  you  the  most  eggs 
also  makes  the  most  profit.  It’s  easy  to  see  why. 
12  hens  will  eat  about  a  bag  of  Layena  (com¬ 
plete  feed)  a  month.  If  each  hen  lays  only  one 
extra  egg  a  month,  then  for  each  bag  of  Layena 
used,  you  will  get  one  dozen  extra  eggs  worth 
at  least  40^.  Thus  your  bag  of  Layena  is  worth 
at  least  40^  more  than  a  feed  that  does  not 
make  the  extra  eggs. 

Now  check  on  the  table  how  much  extra 
your  feed»is  worth  when  hens  lay  two,  three 
or  four  extra  eggs  a  month,  with  eggs  valued 
at  40^  a  dozen: 


EXTRA  EGGS  PER 

EXTRA  VALUE  OF 

HEN  PER  MONTH 

100  LBS.  LAYENA 

1 

$0.40 

2 

.80 

3 

1.20 

4 

1.60 

TOP  FEED  MAKES  EXTRA  EGGS 

...STEPS  UP  PROFITS! 

Take  good  hens  that  are  fed  good  feed.  If  you  can 
get  them  to  eat  more  of  it,  they’ll  almost  always  lay 
more  eggs  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  The  easiest  way 
to  do  this  is  with  Purina  Layena  Checkers  sprinkled 
on  the  mash  once  or  twice  a  day.  Just  3  lbs.  per  100 
hens  contain  enough  egg  making  material  for  20 
extra  eggs  per  day. 

Whatever  feed  you  use,  it’s  profitable  to  teed  Layena 
Checkers  on  the  mash  to  help  get  extra  eggs. 


YOUR  PURINA  DEALER  FOR  ALL  YOUR  LAYING  HOUSE  NEEDS 


WORMER 

AND 

APPETIZER 


T 


Purina 


m 


POULTRY 

HOUSE 

SPRAY 


INSECTOII 


SPACE 

SAVER 


HOLDS  3  GALLONS 


STRONG  WIRE 


PURINA 

CHEK-R-TON 

„  PURINA 
INSECT  OIL  | 

I  PURINA 

FEEDERS 

,  PURINA 
WATERERS 

PURINA 

EGG  BASKETS 

Feed  and  Farm 
Supply 

HEADQUARTERS 


s  ■  ■  ■  ■ 


SEED  SOWING 

E/very  day  we  sow  many  seeds  — 

1.  a  telephone  call 

2.  ,a  letter  written 

3.  a  first  meeting  with  a  new  friend 

4.  a  misunderstanding  with  an 
associate 

5.  a  tough  problem  tackled 

6.  a  conversation  at  lunch 

7.  a  bill  paid  or  a  debt  contracted 

8.  a  date  tonight,  or  an  evening 
with  the  family 

Any  of  these,  or  many  more,  are  the 
seeds  that  drop  from  our  hands  into 
the  soil  of  life  around  us. 

Unimportant  as  many  of  our  daily 
experiences  may  seem,  nevertheless  it 
is  certain  that  in  the  aggregate  what 
we  do  today  determines  what  we  are 
tomorrow.  That  casual  meeting  with  a 
new  personality  may  influence  our 
whole  future  life.  Very  often  that 
stranger’s  impression  is  fixed  in  the 
first  ten  seconds  after  you  meet.  If  we 
are  out  of  sorts,  it  might  take  months 
to  overcome  the  bad  impression  made 
in  the  first  few  seconds.  How  often  do 
we  lift  a  boy  or  girl  with  an  attitude  of 
interest  and  cooperation,  rather  than  a 
disinterest  which  might  brush  off  an 
eager  young  person. 

Let’s  take  pride  in  the  kind  of  seeds 
we  sow.  The  Ralston  Purina  Company 
is  what  it  is  today  because  of  the  day- 
by-day  actions  of  our  people  five,  ten, 
twenty,  and  fifty  years  ago.  Our  homes, 
yours  and  mine,  are  what  they  are  today 
because  of  the  principles  we  formulated 
and  lived  by  in  the  early  days — or,  un¬ 
happily  in  some  cases,  by  those  we  did 
not  live  by. 

Each  of  us  must  realize  personally 
that  these  seeds  sown  are  our  seeds. 
Just  as  surely  as  the  sun  shines,  what 
we  are  tomorrow  depends  upon  what 
we  do  today. 

In  our  fields  and  backyards  and  in 
our  gardens  many  of  us  have  sown  a 
great  variety  of  seeds  with  high  ex¬ 
pectation  of  flowers  and  fruit  and 
grains.  Let’s  set  apart  this  month  for 
some  personal  seed-sowing  which 'will 
bring  a  harvest  of  happiness  and  char¬ 
acter  and  growth  in  our  homes  and  in 
our  community. 

Yours,  Sowing  for  a  Harvest, 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

Ralston  Purina  Company 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 


(412)  8 
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Selling  Sweet  Corn 
While  It’s  Sweet 

Sy  'PauC 


MOST  country  people  know  that  sweet" 
corn  must  be  sweet  to  be  good. 
City  people  are  finding  it  out,  too.  Some 
go  to  the  country  and  enjoy  a  “mess” 
of  sweet  corn  that  has  moved  from 
stalk  to  table  in  30  minutes,  or  less. 
Sweet  corn  has  long  been  a  leader  at 
roadside  stands — being  one  of  the  items 
in  which  consumers  readily  recognize 
the  quality  that  they  can  seldom  get 
at  the  stores.  Even  more  important, 
an  increasing  number  of  sweet  corn 
growers  move  the  product  quickly  to 
market  and  at  low  temperature. 

Robson  Brothers  of  Ontario  County, 
New  York,  began  several  years  ago  to 
sort  the  ears,  to  precool  them  by  im¬ 
mersion  in  ice  water  and  to  ship  them 
with  ice  in  the  truck  to  New  York, 
using  a  branded  new  burlap  bag.  They 
found  an  enterprising  produce  mer¬ 
chant  who  saw  the  possibilities  and 
helped  to  build  the  market. 

Another  pioneer  was  N.  M.  Davies 
of  Rockland  County  who  pulled  in  the 
morning  and  delivered  to  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  cafeterias  in  New  York  in  time 
for  lunch. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Philadelphia 
Vegetable  Growers  Association  got  its 
growers  out  in  the  wee  small  hours  to 
harvest  the  corn  while  it  was  cool.  De¬ 
liveries  were  made  at  super  markets 
by  9  or  10  a.  m.  and  it  was  reported 
that  housewives  awaited  its  arrival  with 
a  shopping  jam  like  that  at  the  nylon 
counter  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

Large  Seale  Operation 

Bill  Yerkes,  a  large  grower  in  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  grows  about  350 
acres  of  sweet  com  for  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  markets.  He  plants  every 
day  from  April  25  to  July  1,  but  his 
sowings  for  August  20-September  10 
maturity  are  light,  for  this  is  the  time 
when  the  markets  are  swamped  and  he 
and  his  family  are  likely  to  get  away 
for  a  bit  of  vacation. 

His  pickers  start  pulling  at  8  or  9 
at  night  for  the  New  York  loads  and 
they  are  done  between  2  and  4  a.  m. 
During  corn  harvesting  season  not 
much  else  goes  on,  and  his  “task  force” 
does  not  work  during  the  day.  He  uses 
a  combination  of  tractor,  low  flat  trail¬ 
er  and  two  belt  conveyors  for  the  pick¬ 
ing  job,  all  under  powerful  lights.  Eight 
men  follow  and  toss  the  ears  on  to  the 
conveyor  belt.  The  trailer  goes  to  the 
headland  where  eight  packers  sort  and 
pack  in  bushel  baskets.  The  grade  is 
well  above  U.  S.  No.  1,  with  rejection  of 
ears  showing  over  an  inch  of  unfilled 
tip  and  ears  showing  any  serious  worm 
injury.  Earworm  bothers  little  and 
dusting  is  being  tried  out  for  borer 
control. 

Yerkes  has  no  trouble  getting  a 
substantial  premium  for  his  product, 
so  that  the  enterprise  is  profitable  for 
grower,  retailer,  and  consumer.  Four 
junior  scions  of  the  Yerkes  tree  are  full 
time  partners  at  marketing  timer— 
Barbara,  Bill,  John  and  George  (Skip). 

A  Co-op  Does  It 

Down  Jersey  way  the  Cooperative 
Growers  Association  of  Beverly  is  do¬ 
ing  much  the  same  thing.  Twenty 
farmers  sold  16,000  bags  between  July 
8  and  31  last  year,  according  to  Joe 
Hauck  of  Rutgers.  The  corn  is  pulled 
early  in  the  morning  and  rushed  to 
market.  Hauck’s  story  in  Market 
Growers  Journal  for  May,  1947,  goes 
into  considerable  detail  on  selling 
methods  and  results.  Fresh  sweet  corn, 
side  by  side  with  day-old  corn,  sold 
much  more  readily  at  a  higher  price. 
Most  of  last  season  it  retailed  in  Phila¬ 


delphia  and  Camden  at  6  ears  for  39 
cents.  The  deal  was  backed  with  good 
signs  in  the  stores  and  good  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  premium  price  paid  the 
farmer  for  his  extra  trouble. 

Connecticut  Valley 

Grant  Snyder  of  Massachusetts  State 
College  last  year  supervised  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  selling  sweet  corn  that  is  fit 
to  eat.  Three  growers,  one  of  them, 
A.  I.  Christopher,  a  young  farmer  of 
4-H  upbringing,  planted  4  acres,  car¬ 
ried  on  at  a  cost  of  $174  per  acre  and 
cleared  $150  per  acre.  He  and  the  other 
two  growers  served  A  &  P  stores  in 
three  Connecticut  Valley  towns.  One 
store  handled  7  times  as  much  corn  in 
1946  as  in  1945,  one  3  y2  times  as  much, 
and  one  1  y2  times  as  much.  Buyers 
came  oftener  and  bought  more.  Prices 
ranged  around  45  cents  a  dozen  retail. 
Store  mark-up  was  lower  than  usual 
because  of  „  rapid  turnover,  lower 
shrinkage  and  direct  delivery. 

The  Massachusetts  people  tried  three 
different  times  of  picking.  Early 


THE  USE  of  weed  control  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  be  an  annual  practice,  for  the 
soil  is  a  vast  reservoir  of  weed  seed, 
while  other  weed  seeds  are  introduced 
in  all  the  traditional  ways  of  wind, 
water,  animals,  .seeds  and  so  forth. 
Bare  land  should  not  be  tolerated,  and 
chemical  weed  control  should  be  limit¬ 
ed  to  the  regulation  of  competition  be¬ 
tween  crop  and  weeds. 

Small  Grains 

Yields  of  grain  are  often  slightly  re¬ 
duced;  so,  too,  for  yield  of  straw.  Cut¬ 
ting  the  amount  of  2,4-D  in  half  and 
applying  while  the  weeds  are  small  has 
often  given  virtually  complete  weed 
control  without  lowering  yield.  Since 
legumes  are  at  least  retarded  and  of¬ 
ten  eliminated  by  2,4-D,  this  fact  has 
to  be  recognized.  Mustard  and  yellow 
rocket  are  readily  controlled  and  vir¬ 
tually  eliminated.  Canada  thistle  and 
others  are  much  reduced  and  the  few 
remaining  seriously  dwarfed. 

Hay  and  Pasture 

Injury  to  legumes  is  probably  the 
most  serious  question  that  farmers 
have  to  face.  In  lawn  areas,  wild  white 


morning  picking  for  direct  delivery 
was  often  disagreeable  because  of  dew 
and  it  did  not  fit  with  the  regular  farm 
work  program.  Mid-day  picking  was 
good  for  afternoon  market  but  not  so 
good  if  corn  was  held  over.  One  of  the 
most  satisfactory  schemes  was  to  pull 
in  late  afternoon,  pack  in  Bruce  boxes 
(wire  bound  orange  crates)  with  ice, 
hold  it  in  a  cool  cellar  over  night  and 
deliver  the  next  morning. 

It  is  planned  to  expand  the  project 
in  Massachusetts  for  1947,  and  a  simil- 
lar  deal  is  to  be  started  in  the  Capitol 
District  of  New  York,  with  cooperation 
of  A  &  P,  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
county  agents  and  local  growers. 

The  outlook  is  not  too  bright  for  the 
folks  that  pull  com  all  day,  hold  it  to 
heat  in  big  piles,  haul  it  in  solid  truck 
loads  and  sell  it  the  next  morning. 
Some  of  these  growers  are  large  oper¬ 
ators  and  there  are  many  of  them. 
Some  may  resist  the  new  movement, 
but  all  the  evidence  thus  far  indicates 
that  quality  differences  are  apparent 
to  the  consumer  and  that  the  housewife 
would  rather  have  6  good  ears  than  a 
dozen  that  have  lost  their  sugar. 
Moreover,  she  is  willing  to  pay  for 
them.  It  seems  easier  for  the  grower 
to  collect  for  his  extra  cost  plus  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  than  in  the  case  of  many 
proposed  marketing  advances. 

The  day  of  sugarless  sweet  corn  is 
passing  very  fast. 


clover  comes  back  rapidly,  probably 
from  seed.  Applications  of  2,4-D  might 
well  be  accompanied  by  fertilizers,  as 
weeds  in  lawns  and  pastures  usually 
result  from  poor  fertility  or  overgraz¬ 
ing.  Small  areas  of  thistle  could  be 
treated  with  2,4-D  without  spraying 
the  entire  pasture.  Two  or  more  ap¬ 
plications  may  be  needed  and  severe 
infestations  may  require  plowing,  then 
applying  2,4-D  to  the  soil  so  that  it 
will  come  in  contact  with  the  roots. 
Reseeding  after  two  months’  time  is 
often  possible.  Amounts  of  2,4-D  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  5  lbs.  to  the  acre  for  such  spe¬ 
cialized  kill  are  seldom  needed  and  are 
likely  to  result  in  rather  persistent 

2,4-D  residue. 

Corn 

Corn  appears  to  be  less  tolerant  than 
small  grains.  Reports  vary  somewhat 
but  spray  should  be  applied  low  .on  the 
plant  so  that  no  sprays  run  down  into 
the  whorl.  Timeliness  is  again  impor¬ 
tant,  for  late  spray  interferes  with 
tassel  developmerft  and  also  brace 
roots.  Pre-emergence*  spraying  has 
been  reported  to  be  successful.  The  use 
of  the  Sodium  salt  of  2,4-D  rather  than 


the  ester  formulations  appears  advis¬ 
able. 

Other  forms  of  pre-emergence  sprays 
are  worthy  of  consideration,  including 
dinitro  cresols.  Other  methods  of  pre¬ 
emergence  control  include  flame  culti¬ 
vation,  which  also  eliminates  hoeing. 
It  is  likely  that  another  year  of  re¬ 
search  will  indicate  that  a  single  pre¬ 
emergence  application  of  2,4-D  will 
eliminate  weeds  for  the  year,  hence  re¬ 
moving  the  need  for  cultivation  or  hoe¬ 
ing.  Timeliness  and  amount  of  spray 
will  be  important.  Areas  with  persist¬ 
ent  perennial  weeds  will  have  to  be 
given  special  treatment,  as  indicated 
for  thistle. 

Orchards 

Mulching  and  cover  cropping  offer 
methods  of  weed  control.  2,4-D  should 
be  used  with  care,  as  spray  drift  will 
injure  young  shoots  and  delayed  action 
is  reported  from  late  summer  spraying. 

2,4-D  has  been  tried  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  success  for  poison  ivy  control. 
Cut  back  the  tops  and  spot  spray  with 
low  pressure  or  knapsack  sprayer. 
Apply  in  June  on  young  foliage.  Ani¬ 
mate  is  also  popular  and  useful  for 
poison  ivy  control.  It  is  likewise  ef¬ 
fective  on  young  foliage  which  requires 
adequate  coverage.  Both  should  be  re¬ 
peated  in  case  of  regrowth.  Honey¬ 
suckle  is  less  difficult  to  control  than 
poison  ivy.  Repeated  applications  may 
be  necessary.  Both  Animate  and  2,4-D 
are  useful. 

Fence  Rows 

Timeliness  is  important.  Overgrown 
areas  should  be  cut  back  in  winter. 
Stumps  can  be  painted  with  sodium 
arsenite.  May  or  June  spraying  with 

2,4-D  will  kill  many  woody  weeds,  es¬ 
pecially  where  repeated  spraying  is  fol¬ 
lowed.  Ester  forms  of  2,4-D  are  likely 
to  do  the  best  job.  Grasses,  too,  suc¬ 
cumb  to  repeated  spraying.  Ash  and 
hickory  are  persistent;  grubbing  out 
or  use  of  arsenicals  may  be  necessary. 
Cattle  should  not  be  pastured  where 
arsenicals  have  been  used. 

Waxyleafed  Vegetables — 
Peas,  Onions,  Cabbage 

These  crops  have  shown  fair  toler¬ 
ance  to  sprays  of  sodium  chloride  (salt) 
or  sodium  nitrate.  Dosages  of  2  pounds 
per  gallon  at  the  rate  of  100  to  150 
gallons  per  acre  and  applied  when  the 
crop  is  3  to  6  inches  tall  are  effective 
against  many  annual  weeds  in  seedling 
stage.  Cyanamid  dust  and  dinitrocresol 
sprays  as  pre-emergence  are  possi¬ 
bilities. 

Asparagus 

Salt  spray,  flaming,  and  Stoddard 
solvents  are  possible  treatment.  Try 
salt  sprays  as  recommended;  flaming 
where  the  crop  is  in  rows  and  full  of 
grasses. 

Beans 

These  are  sensitive  to  2,4-D  and  to 
other  chemicals.  Flame  cultivation  af¬ 
ter  the  first  true  leaves  form  offers  a 
good  possibility.  Flame  is  used  at  the 
rate  of  2  y2  to  3  miles  per  hour.  Hand- 
operated  equipment  and  power  ma¬ 
chinery  are  available.  Land  should  be 
level  and  relatively  free  of  stones  for 
good  results.  Experience  is  necessary. 
The  weeds  are  not  burned  and  no 
change  is  evident  immediately  after 
treatment. 

Beets 

Salt  sprays  offer  a  possible  control 
for  young  weeds.  2,4-D  and  flaming  are 
out  of  the  question  at  present. 

Carrots 

Oil  sprays  of  dry  cleaning  fluid  or 
Stoddard  solvent  type  whose  toxicity 
is  correlated  with  the  content  of  aro¬ 
matic  compounds  have  proven  to  be 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 


Production  of  hot¬ 
house  tomatoes  is  big 
business  in  the  Boston 
Market  Garden  area, 
especially  for  Spring 
and  early  Summer 
markets,  with  ship¬ 
ments  reaching  their 
peak  in  May  and 
June.  Here  is  a  real 
hot-house  tomato  spe¬ 
cialist,  Forrest  W.  Haf- 
fermehl  of  Canton, 
Mass.,  smiling  amid 
the  maze  of  trellis 
strings  as  he  inspects 
the  plants  as  they  are 
just  about  starting  to 
climb. — W.  E.  P. 


Controlling  Weeds  with  Chemicals 

( Continued  from  last  issue ) 
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1NTE  RN ATION AL  HARVESTER 
HEADQUARTERS 


AND  MILLIONS  OF  PEOPLE  WILL  SAY 

jCetfr-rftrSe& 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER! 


•  It’s  Fair  Time 
again — and  what 
a  wonderful  lot 
of  memories  that 
brings  to  mind. 
Memories  and 
anticipations! 
When  summer’s  work  is  done 
and  the  harvest  moon  shines, 
the  annual  package  of  family 
entertainment  is  served  up. 

All  over  the  nation  the  chil¬ 
dren  sing  "We’re  going  to  the 
Fair!”  Last  year  more  than 
60,000,000  people  saw  the  Fairs 
—and  no  wonder.  The  Fair  is  first 
cousin  to  the  Circus,  but  with  so 
many  more  things  to  see  and  do 
—so  much  more  educational  en¬ 
tertainment— so  much  more  real 
value  to  give  away  to  grown-ups 
and  youngsters. 

This  year  the  International 
♦ 

Harvester  Exhibit  will  be  back  in 


full  glory  to  welcome  you  all  as 
our  guests.  This  year  we’ll  have 
many,  many  things  to  show  you 
—the  new  things— the  things  that 
mean  so  much  to  the  success  and 
happiness  of  every  farm  family. 

You’ll  want  to  see  the  exciting 
new  Farmall  Cub  Tractor  with 
all  its  attachments  and  imple¬ 
ments  .  .  .  the  new  streamlined 
International  Trucks . . .  the  beau¬ 
tiful  new  International  Flarvester 
Freezers  .  .  the  pickup  baler  .  .  . 
the  self-propelled  combine  .  .  . 
and  other  machines  "too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention.” 

Your  International  Dealer 
can’t  show  you  all  these  things 
yet.  Here  they  are  to  be  seen  at 
your  leisure.  Come  one,  come  all 
—International  Harvester  invites 
you  to  the  Fair ! 

International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Listen  to  James  Melton  on  “Harvest  of  Stars”  every  Sunday!  NBC  Network. 


INTlRNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
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BECAUSE  IT  KEEPS  OIL  CLEAN,  THE  S-TYPE  FILTER  PRE¬ 
SERVES  ENGINE  POWER.  Pistons  and  rings  stay  free, 
maintaining  compression.  That  means  more  power  from 
fuel  and  oil,  free  valves,  less  carbon,  less  engine  wear. 

IT  SAVES  TIME.  It’s  large  enough  so  you  stop  to  change 
the  filter  elements  much  less  often. 

IT  SAVES  OIL — That  means  less  frequent  oil  changes. 


IT  SAVES  MONEY.  Loss  of  power  —  oil  and  fuel  con- 
J||  sumption- — element  changing — all  cost 

,  iVP.'A'  -.V.  .  .‘.*.vvvVvWWfiWft%V.V.  . 


money.  The  S-type  AC  Oil  Filter  holds 
down  these  sources  of  expense. 
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AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION  •  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


VENETIAN  BLINDS 

Custom  made  of  nationally  advertised  Flexalum  al¬ 
uminum  and  plastic  coated  steel  slats.  Facia  board  con¬ 
ceals  all  mechanical  parts.  Choice  of  slat  and  tape 
colors.  Moderately  priced,  finest  Quality.  Order  your 
blinds  by  mail.  Write  today  for  easy  instructions. 

CONSOLIDATED  VENETIAN  BLIND  r-nRP 
Dept.  A.  545  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  New  York 

PREPARE  NOW 
for  next  winter’s  feed 

with  a  new  HARDER  SILO. 
Order  at  once  —  famous 
Harder  white  pine  silos 
are  available  at  the 
«  present  time.  Write 
^  or  phone  for  infor¬ 
mation.  Specify  size 
«*  desired. 


HARDER  SILOCO.,  INC. 
Box  A,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


QjUcut  and  (fautz 


YOUR  OWN  SEED  wii/u 


VAC -A- WAY 

CLEANERS-  CRADERS  -  TREATERS 


IMPROVE  YIELDS  -  plant  cleaned 
and  graded  seed.  Keep  out 
weeds  —  SAVE  MONEY  by  clean¬ 
ing  at  home — SEU.  seed  at  a  profit. 
FARM  and  CUSTOM  sizes.  Hand, 
electric  or  gasoline.  Screens  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  soybeans,  corn, 
alfalfa,  lespedeza,  clover,  etc. 

SEE  DEALER  OR  WRITE 


J.  W.  HANCE  MFG.  CO.,  Westerville,  Ohio 


LIGHTNING 


SYSTEMS 

PROTECT  All  Types  of  Structures  and  Trees 

PREVENT  costly  lightning  fires  with  an  ELECTRA 
SYSTEM.  More  than  99%  efficient. 

Reduces  insurance  rates  in  most 
states.  PROTECT  NOW!  Write  tor 
literature  and  name  of  local  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Also  Non-Rusting  Weather  Vanes. 

TUNE  IN  WGY 
J WO  -m£~~  6:30  A. M.  Weds. 

C&cm 


W%... 


OR  ORNAMENTAL 


Protection  Co,  Inc. 

Dept.  AA,l  1  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


Are  cinder  blocks  satisfactory  for  build¬ 
ing  foundations  below  ground? 

They  are  not  commonly  recommend¬ 
ed  for  that  purpose  because  they  do 
not  last  as  long  as  other  types  of  foun¬ 
dation.  They  do  make  excellent  build¬ 
ing  material  above  ground.  In  case 
cinder  blocks  are  the  only  foundation 
material  you  can  get,  it  is  recommend¬ 
ed  that  you  build  a  concrete  footing 
and  then  plaster  the  outside  of  the 
wall  with  a  minimum  of  one-half  inch 
of  concrete  and  sand,  mixed  at  the  rate 
of  three  parts  of  sand  to  one  part  of 
cement. 

* 

I  have  a  Chinese  elm  tree.  Some  limbs 
are  dead  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  whole 
tree  is  going  to  die.  The  woodpeckers 
are  working  on  it.  I  have  tried  to  keep 
them  away  but  have  been  unsuccessful 
and  would  appreciate  any  suggestions  you 
have. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  woodpeckers 
are  not  injuring  this  tree.  Some  other 
cause  is  responsible  for  its  poor  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  woodpeckers  are  just 
taking  advantage  of  the  situation  to 
eat  the  insects  which  they  find.  Birds, 
including  woodpeckers,  are  recognized 
as  an  important  factor  in  keeping  in¬ 
sects  under  control. 

*  4=  4: 

Why  is  it  so  difficult  to  maintain  a 
stand  of  alfalfa  for.  a  number  of  years? 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  easier  to  maintain  a 
stand  of  alfalfa  in  areas  that  are  well 
supplied  with  lime.  Lime  can  be  added 
to  the  soil  but  it  is  difficult  or  impos¬ 
sible  to  mix  it  into  the  sub-soil,  and 
alfalfa  is  a  deep-rooted  plant. 

Because  alfalfa  produces  more  hay 
than  some  other  plants,  it  removes 


more  fertility  from  the  soil,  and  if 
either  potash  or  phosphorus  becomes 
deficient  the  life  of  the  stand  is  likely 
to  be  shortened. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  reason  for 
the  failure  of  alfalfa  to  maintain  a  good 
stand  for  a  number  of  years  is  im¬ 
proper  cutting,  particularly  cutting 
late  in  the  fall.  It  is  also  possible  to 
cut  too  early. 

Other  reasons  include  the  alfalfa 
snout  beetle,  where  it  has  gained  a 
foothold,  and  a  disease  known  as  al¬ 
falfa  wilt. 

Are  rust-proof  compounds  that  are  be¬ 
ing  advertised  effective? 

Yes.  The  different  compounds  vary 
somewhat  in  results  but  you  will  find 
that  compounds  advertised  by  a  reliable 
company  will  do  the  job.  Some  tests 
have  shown  that  crank-case  oil  pre¬ 
vents  rusting  from  7  to  30  days,  while 
various  rust  preventive  compounds 
prevent  rusting  from  276  days  to  a 
year.  These  rust-preventive  compounds 
can  be  brushed  on,  or  in  some  cases 
applied  with  a  spray  gun. 

*  *  * 

What  is  a  good  production  for  com¬ 
mercial  red  raspberries? 

With  good  care  you  can  expect  from 
2,000  to  2,500  quarts  per  acre,  although 
yields  as  high  as  4,000  quarts  have 
been  reported. 

❖ 

What  is  the  cause  of  blue  oval  spots 
which  appear  around  the  shoots  on  new 
raspberry  canes? 

This  is  a  disease  called  spur  blight. 
It  develops  fastest  in  damp  weather 
and  in  rows  which  are  too  thick.  It 
helps  to  thin  the  canes  at  the  time  you 
prune  in  the  spring. 


Don’t  Miss  Potato  Field  Day,  Aug.  7 

By  E.  V.  HARDENBURG 


POTATO  growers,  like  other  farmers, 
are  learning  how  actually  to  do  some 
of  the  things  that  heretofore  have  been 
mostly  just  talked  about.  Among  these 
practices  are  construction  of  diversion 
ditches  and  contour  planting  to  con¬ 
trol  the  run-off  of  water  from  sloping 
potato  fields.  If  you  are  one  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  have  admitted  that  soil  con¬ 
servation  is  important,  yet  failed  to  do 
anything  about  it,  come  to  the  big 
Potato  Field  Day  at  Richford,  N.  Y.,  on 
August  7th.  There  you  can  see  how  to 
lay  out  contour  strips,  plow  under  soil¬ 
improving  crops  and  fit  such  land  for 
planting.  The  Potato  Club  also 
promises  an  actual  demonstration  of 
hedge  removal  with  a  bulldozer. 

I  suppose  you  have  heard  about  such 
new  potato  growing  ideas  as  spraying 
the  ground  right  after  planting  to  con¬ 
trol  weeds?  Spraying  with  DDT  to 
control  insects  and  thus  making  early 
varieties  live  almost  as  long  as  late 
ones  ?  ,  Preharvest  spraying  or  flame 
burning  to  kill  the  plants  and  weeds  so 
that  the  potatoes  can  be  picked  up 
cleaner  and  easier?  And  what’s  this 
about  the  chemical  dusting  of  potatoes 
as  they  are  put  into  storage  to  keep 
them  from  sprouting?  Well — these 
ideas  may  be  new  but  they  are  fast 
becoming  reality  among  the  more  pro¬ 
gressive  growers,  and  every  one  of 
these  new  potato  growing  ideas  will 
be  demonstrated  at  the  Potato  Field 
Day  under  practical  field  conditions. 

As  old  as  the  potato  industry  is, 
thousands  of  New  York  potato  growers 
will  see  practices  demonstrated  that 
they  have  never  seen  before.  Among 


these  are  an  automatic  or  machine 
stonepicker;  broadcasting  potato  ferti¬ 
lizer  after  plowing;  loading  barrels  of 
potatoes  in  the  field  by  power  generat¬ 
ed  directly  from  the  motor  truck;  har¬ 
vesting  potatoes  with  a  digger-com¬ 
bine;  aeroplane  dusting,  and,  finally,  the 
dusting  of  a  potato  field  with  a  heli¬ 
copter.  No  one  is  going  to  get  hurt  in 
these  operations  either.  Both  the  aero¬ 
plane  and  the  helicopter  will  operate 
on  a  neighboring  30-acre  field  where  a 
good  bird’s-eye  view  can  be  had. 

This  is  an  all-day  affair  beginning 
at  9  A.  M.,  with  hedge  removal,  diver¬ 
sion  ditch  construction  and  tractor 
plowing,  and  ending  with  a  sensational 
fire-fighting  demonstration  scheduled  at 
3:30  P.  M.  Everything  of  interest  to 
potato  growers,  and  dairymen  as  well, 
will  be  provided.  At  last  reports,  hay¬ 
baling  and  other  hay-harvesting  equip¬ 
ment  are  to  be  shown. 

Last  year  10,000  farmers  and  their 
families  attended  the  Field  Day  at  Bliss 
in  Wyoming  County.  This  year  the 
famous  Clark  Seed  Farms,  midway  be¬ 
tween  Owego  and  Cortland,  are  to  be 
hosts.  Clark  Seed  Farms  are  this  year 
growing  300  acres  of  Katahdin  certified 
seed.  They  have  a  modern  70,000- 
bushel  storage  plant  at  Richford. 

At  noon,  box  lunches  and  other  re¬ 
freshments  and  a  band  concert  will  be 
available  on  the  grounds.  Plot 
demonstrations,  tent  exhibits,  seats  for 
the  ladies  while  they  view  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  many  other  features  will  in¬ 
terest  the  whole  family.  Printed  pro¬ 
grams  are  available  from  your  nearest 
county  agricultural  agent. 


yOU'LL  GET  YOUR 

DOLLARS  BACK  y 

AND  A  LOT  \ 

MORE  Jyt0 
mm  ^  ^4” 


m#*- 


RENOVATE  OLD  PASTURES 

The  next  eight  weeks  is  the  time  to 
do  it,  and  you’ll  get  back  far  more 
than  you  put  into  them — more  milk 
at  lower  cost.  Soil  tests  tell  what 
fertilizers  you  need.  Whether  you 
should  tear  up  the  sod  with  a  field 
cultivator  or  spring  tooth  harrow 
or  whether  you  should  disc  or  plow 
the  soil — that,  too,  depends  upon 
your  land .  Consul  t  the  County  Agent 
or  your  dairy  field  service  man  on 
what  seeding  mixtures  to  use. 


FALL  FRESHENING  COWS  PRODUCE  MORE 


FILL  YOUR  SILO,  for 

lower  cost  milk  production 
this  winter.  Corn,  sorghums, 
Sudan  grass,  and  hay  crops 
all  make  good  silage.  Is  your 
silo  ready  now? 


you  probably  know,  cow  population  of  the 
U.S.  is  down.  But  human  population  is  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly.  And  nutrition  authorities  are  urging 
people — men,  women  and  children — to  use  more 
milk  and  dairy  products  for  better  health! 

These  basic  facts  spur  us  on  jn  our  efforts  as 
co-workers  of  yours  in  the  marketing  of  milk  and 
other  dairy  products.  They  indicate  the  wisdom  of 
adequate  production  to  hold  the  present  markets 
and  point  the  way  to  your  future  security  through 
efficient  milk  production. 

The  County  Agent  and  your  dairy  field  service 
man  are  ready  and  anxious  to  help  you  plan  for 
more  uniform  production  of  quality  milk  the 
year  around . 


Sheffield!  Farms  Chestnut  Farms  Dairy 

General  Ice  Cream  Corp.  RJeck-McJunkin  Dairy  Co. 

Breyer  Ice  Cream  Company  Kraft  Foods  Company 

Western  Maryland  Dairy  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co. 

Breakstone  Bros.,  Inc. 


Feed  them  well  before  freshening  with  a  balanced  hay  and  grain 
ration.  The  County  Agent  or  your  dairy  field  service  man  can  help 
you  plan  an  overall  feeding  program  for  more  milk  production 
this  fall  and  winter. 


MAM  FOUR  FUTURE  MORE  SECURE  MW  / 


DIVISIONS  OF  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
An  organization  devoted  to  the  greater  use  of  Dairy  Products 


MORE  MILK 


ER  ACRE 


Ford  Engineered  for  FASTER  FARMING 


Announcing  the  great  new  Ford  Tractor 

A  wealth  of  Ford  engineering  experience,  gained  in  building  over  a 
million  and  a  quarter  tractors,  has  gone  into  making  this  new  tractor* 
better  than  ever,  in  every  possible  way. 


You’ll  find  that  it  has  dozens  of  new  advantages,  some  big  and  some 
little,  but  all  helping  to  do  each  job  faster,  better,  easier  and  more 
comfortably. 


COPYRIGHT  1947.  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 

22  NEW  ADVANTAGES  FOR  FASTER  FARMING 


A  new  transmission  adds  a  fourth  forward  speed  that  makes  road 
travel  and  light  field  work  go  much  faster.  Fully  energized  brakes 
provide  sharper  turning,  quicker  stopping.  Grease  seals  are  improved, 
and  working  parts  are  easier  to  get  at. 

The  widely  known  advantages  of  former  Ford  Tractors  have  been 
retained,  and  many  further  perfected.  With  Ford-improved  Hydraulic 


NEW4  sPeed  transmission. 

Higher  speed  and  greater 
choice  of  speeds.  Quieter,  easier 
shifting. 

NEW  Ford-improved  Hydraulic 
Touch  Control  raises,  low¬ 
ers  implements  without  effort. 


NEW  swing-back  seat  and  long, 
wide  step  plates,  permit¬ 
ting  driver  to  stand  up  comfortably. 

NEW  screened,  vented  grille  for 
air  intake.  Removable  for 
easy  cleaning. 


Touch  Control  you  raise  and  lower  implements  without  effort,  and  get 
constant  depth  control.  Traction  increases  automatically  with  imple¬ 
ment  pull. 


NEW  automotive  type  steering 
gear.  Easier  steering;  ad¬ 
justable  for  wear. 


NEW  hinged  radiator  grille. 

Swings  open  for  quick 
cleaning  of  grille  and  radiator. 


Shipments  of  the  new  Ford  Tractor  are  going  forward.  Your  Ford 
Tractor  dealer  may  have  one  on  display  right  now.  This  is  the  tractor 
you’ll  want  to  see  and  try.  Ask  your  dealer  about  an  early  demonstration. 


NEW  Duo-servo  type  brakes. 

Right  and  left  brakes  may 
be  operated  separately,  or  with 
one  foot.  Easjly  adjusted. 


NEW  heavier,  stronger  front 
axle.  New  disc  wheels  with 
standard  hub  bolt  circle.  And 
many  other  new  features. 


DEARBORN  MOTORS,  15050  WOODWARD  AVE,  DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN 


COPYRIGHT  U47,  DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


All  lift-type  implement* 
operated  from  seat  by 
Hydraulic  Touch  Control 


The  new  Ford  Trader  and  a  quality  line  of  Dearborn  Implements,  specially  designed 
for  the  Ford  Tractor,  arc  marketed  through  a  national  organization  of  Dearborn  Dis¬ 
tributors  and  Ford  Tractor  dealers.  See  your  Ford  Tractor  dealer  for  parts  and  service 
on  all  Ford-built  tractors. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


COPYRIGHT  1947.  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
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HOLSTEINS 


By  L.  W.  Lamb  and  F.  K.  Naegely 


ODERN  business  principles  applied  to  dairy  • 
farming  have  enabled  Gordon  C.  Baird  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  New  York,  to  develop  in  six  short 
years  one  of  the  leading  Holstein  herds  in  the 
country. 

In  1939,  while  Mr.  Baird  was  an  Executive  of 
Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Company  of  Rochester, 
he  purchased  the  Olmstead  Farm  (picture  No.  1) 
about  20  miles  south  of  Rochester  and  set  out  to 
try  to  breed  an  outstanding  herd  of  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle. 

Foundation  cows  with  good  production  records 
were  purchased.  Among  them  were  “Vera,”  “Spot” 


7.  Mr,  Baird  keeps  constant  watch  of  the  output  of 
his  cows — often  discusses  their  performance  with  re¬ 
cognized  authorities.  Here  he  is  intensely  interested  in 
facts  pointed  out  by  Leland  W.  Lamb,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Dairy  Cattle  Club. 


and  “Lady”  (pictures  2,  3  &  4).  For  use  on  the 
foundation  cows  the  young  bull,  Alexander  Wayne 
Reed,  was  purchased  from  Mr.  Roy  Reed,  Hemlock, 
N.  Y.  With  three  generations  of  high  index  proved 
sires  directly  behind  him,  “Wayne”  seemed  a  good 
bet.  The  production  of  his  first  daughters  indicates 
that  he  is  breeding  true  to  his  promise. 

Purchase  Pro  veil  Sire 

During  Gordon  Baird’s  absence  in  the  armed 
forces,  his  brother  Campbell  supervised  the  farm. 
On  one  of  his  trips  in  search  of  suitable  females, 


2.  Hilda  Wayne  Posch  (Vera).  Her  record  of  23747 
lbs.  milk — 3.579c — -847  lbs.  fat  exceeds  the  recognized 
Holstein  world's  record  by  34  lbs.  butterfat.  One  of  the 
Foundation  cows. 


Campbell  Baird  saw  a  young  black  bull,  Sir  Bess 
Ormsby  Fobes  Segis  Ozone,  familiarly  called 
“Jerry”  (picture  5)  serving  in  the  herd  of  George 
Burrow  at  Ontario,  N.  Y.  It  was  not  until  three 
years  later,  however,  that  the  Bairds  were  able  to 


purchase  Jerry,  then  a  DHIA  proved  sire  with  six 
daughter-dam  comparisons  giving  him  an  index. 
305  days  2x  basis,  of  11503  lbs.  milk — 4.46%— 513 
lbs.  fat. 

During  his  two  years  at  the  Baird  farm  several 
more  of  Jerry’s  daughters  at  Burrow’s  and  Al¬ 
bright’s  had  completed  records. 

By  January  1947 :  13  of  Jerry’s  daughters  had  16 
records  averaging  14210  lb.  M.-4.0%-562  lb.  fat. 
Their  dams  had  55  records  averaging  14985  lb.  M.- 
3.7%-555  lb.  fat.  Thus,  his  index  stood  at  13435 
lb.  M.-4.3%-578  lb.  fat. 

Of  820  Holstein  bulls  proved  in  D.H.I.A.  in  1945, 
only  one  was  mated  to  as  high  producing  dams 
and  only  six  had  daughters  averaging  as  much 
butterfat  as  Jerry’s  daughters.  Only  one  of  these 
had  as  many  as  13  daughters — and  Mr.  Baird  now 
owns  a  son  of  that  bull,  Carnation  Governor  Inka 
Veeman! 

llilder  Health 

One  of  Mr.  Baird’s  early  lessons  was  that  there 
is  no  “percentage”  in  buying  or  in  breeding  cows 
with  the  inheritance  for  high  production  unless  that 
inheritance  was  given  full  opportunity  to  express 
itself.  Consequently,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
remodel  the  interior  of  the  Olmstead  barn.  Tie  stalls 
promptly  replaced  the  stanchions  (picture  6).  Re¬ 
sults:  (1)  Greater  cow  comfort,  (2)  fewer  dam¬ 
aged  teats  and  udders,  (3)  practically  no  leg 
bruises,  (4)  possibly  more  barn  work,  but  which 
is  paid  for  by  more  milk  per  cow. 

For  instance,  the  cow  “Vera”  (picture  2)  after 
freshening  in  February  1946  produced,  in  305  days 
on  twice  daily  milking,  23747  lbs.  milk-3.57%-847 
lbs.  butterfat.  This  record  has  not  yet  been  reported 
by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association,  but  it  exceeds 
the  published  butterfat  record  of  the  breed  in  that 
class  by  34  ,lbs.  butterfat.  This  record  was  made 
on  regular  herd  care,  standing  in  her  tie  stall  in 
winter  and  running  in  the  pasture  in  summer. 

No  Eat — No  Milk! 

The  Baird  barn  was  the  site  of  one  of  the  earliest 
experimental  mow-driers.  Mr.  Baird  credits  the 
green,  leafy,  mow-cured  hay  for  a  large  part  in 
Vera’s  “World  Record”  performance  and  for  an 
average  for  all  cows  completing  lactations  in  1946 
of  15121  lbs.  milk-3.51%-531  lbs.  fat  on  a  305  day 
2x  mature  basis. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  emphasis  put  on  the 
best  possible  roughage  Mr.  Baird  has  recently  pur¬ 
chased  a  “hot  box”,  a  custom-built  apparatus  hous¬ 
ing  an  oil  burner  which  heats  and  dries  the  air  being 
blown  through  the  flues  of  his  mow  drier.  Thus, 
the  wettest  hay  can  be  quickly  and  perfectly  cured 
during  periods  of  high  relative  humidity. 

Along  with  this  hay,  enough  corn  silage  to  “keep 
them  liking  it”  is  fed.  Emphasis,  however,  is  on  the 
hay — with  silage  as  a, salad  or  appetizer. 

Pastures,  adequately  limed,  superphosphated  and 
manured,  support  luxurious  growths  of  Ladino  clover 
and  grasses. 

Supplementing  the  basic  foundation  of  best  qual- 


6.  Remodeled  interior  of  existing  barn  to  provide 
cow  comfort  essential  to  capacity  production. 


"I  .  The  Olmstead  Homestead — purchased  in  1939 — 
Photo  April  1947.  No  elaborate  layout  in  buildings  and 

grounds. 


ity  roughage,  a  palatable,  highly  digestible  nutrient 
grain  mixture  is  fed,  usually  a  mixture  of  home¬ 
grown  grains  and  purchased  protein  supplements. 

The  Check  Up 

Every  milking  of  every  cow  is  carefully  weighed 
and  recorded  on  a  daily  milk  record  sheet  (picture 
7).  This  herd  record  plus  membership  in  the  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association  gives  the  owner  and 
herdsman  Mark  Scott  up-to-date  information  on  the 


4.  Maple  Place  Farm  Lady.  Another  Foundation  cow, 
currently  engaged  in  challenging  Vera's  record. 


3.  Ormsby  Keyes  Wayne  (Spot).  Member  of  a  trio  of 
high  producing  Foundation  cows,  purchased  from  Arthur 
Bradly,  Macedon,  N.  Y.  Photo  at  11  years. 


chased  in  1945  as  a  DHIA  Proved  sire.  Sold  in  1947  to 
American  Scientific  Breeding  Institute.  Over  30  daugh¬ 
ters  in  the  herd. 


exact  response  of  every  cow  to  her  environment 
every  day  and  every  month.  Suggestions  from  fel¬ 
low  breeders,  experiences  of  others  and  original  ideas 
of  his  own  and  his  brother  are  all  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  in  directing  the  development  of  this  young 
but  firmly-established  herd. 
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HaLSTEIN  | 

CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 

Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck, 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  13Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN.  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  ». 

BULLS  an(|  females,  all  ages,  many  bv 
extra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders  of 
choice  Holsteins  for  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  T. 

GUERNSEY 

REGISTERED,  LINEBRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 
AGE — 4  to  10  Months 

Sired  by  Wychmere  Dauntless  Nobleman,  1st  prize  get 
over  all  breeds.  Palmyra,  1946.  Two  nearest  dams  aver¬ 
age  15765  lbs.  milk,  751  lbs.  fat. 

— Pedigrees  and  Prices  Sent  on  Request — 

WYCHMERE  FARM 

APPROVED  —  ACCREDITED  —  CLASSIFIED  — 
PRODUCTION  TESTED 

ONTARIO,  Phone  2623  NEW  YORK. 

FOR  SALE:  Bull  born  June  1946.  A  choice 
individual  with  outstanding  production  in¬ 
heritance.  Seven  nearest  dams  average 
13708  milk  756  fat  at  3  vrs.  Sire  has 

3  daughters  on  test  with  first  calves  making 
up  to  70  lbs.  fat  per  month  on  twice-a-dav 
machine  milking  and  his  2  nearest  dams 
average  19505  milk  1061  fat.  Dam  made 
15008  milk  855  fat  as  a  Sr.  3  year  old. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
SM1THVILLE  FLATS.  NEW  YORK 

BROWN  SWISS  | 

FOR  SALE 

BROWN  SWISS  BULL 

LEE'S  HILL  KEEPER'S  COMRADE 

Write  to  HENRY  BECKER.  Roseland.  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Desirable  purebred  Brown 
Swiss  bull  calf. 

EDWARD  SCOFIELD,  Bridgewater,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS  AND  BIG  HEIFERS 
90 — nearly  3  yr.  old  big  black-white  heifers 
to  freshen  July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  &  Oct.  Calf  vac¬ 
cinated  and  raised  trom  the  best  of  cows.  25 
cows,  big  black-white,  August  freshening.  75 
cows,  milking  and  to  freshen  Sept.,  Oct.,  on  in¬ 
to  the  winter,  all  young  and  good  producers. 

KENNETH  O.  WARD  &  SON 

Candor,  New  York,  Phone  3-Y  or  3-J 

FANCY  DAIRY  CATTLE— Large  selection.  We 
specialize  in  heavy-producing  top  cows  and 
heifers  to  suit  the  most  critical.  Free  delivery 
any  place.  Phone  6471.  „  „  . 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  Hobart,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  High  class  grade,  and  pure 
bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quantity  desired. 
Credit  given  to  responsible  parties. 

FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  Tel*  2-3993 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

1.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT/  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

Close  and  Fresh  Cows  l^n?!iyni'seiecterd 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  5,  Phone  2015 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

THREE — 3  YEAR  OLD  REGISTERED  ABERDEEN 
ANGUS  HEIFERS 

with  calves  by  side.  Briarcliff  and  Cornell  breeding. 
Bangs  vaccinated.  One  two  year  old  bull  by  Kanimura 
4th  of  Briarcliff,  ready  for  heavy  service.  See  10  of  his 
calves  on  farm.  Full  sister  sold  for  $2700.00  in  Dutchess 

0nent4  to!'  bull  by  Blakesford  Major  Cinder.  A  real 
herd  bull  prospect.  Phone  Bergen  51  F  5. 

STEEDMAN  &  WILCOX 

ROUTE  33-A.  BERGEN,  NEW  YORK. 

FOR  SALE _ Registered  herd  of  Aberdeen  Angus  be¬ 
fore  August  1.  21  head.  7  calves.  Bangs  accredited. 

Also  partnership  herd  of  25  head  and  14  .calves  to  be 
divided  and  sold  immediately. 

GEO.  W.  MEAD,  BARBER,  NEW  YORK 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  GRADE  HEIFERS 

for  sale.  Pasture  bred  to  freshen  next  spring. 
Also  a  few  choice  steers. 

ALLEN  G.  ELVIDGE,  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORDS 

POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS 
Registered  Hornless  Hereford  Bulls  of  service 
age.  Ship  any  state. 

GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Delanson,  New  York. 

HEREFORD  BULL 


REGISTERED 
two  year  old 
,  FOR  SALE 

CLARENCE  FRITZ,  Lowrnan,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 

PIGS  for  Sale — healthy,  rugged  stock,  carefully  select¬ 
ed.  Chester  &  Yorkshire  Cross,  or  Berkshire  &  Chester 
cross.  6  to  7  wks.  old— $11.50  ea. 

8  wks.  old — $12.00  ea. 

Chester  Whites.  7  to  8  wks  $12.50  ea.  Will  ship 

C.  0.  D.  if  desired.  Prompt  delivery.  A.  M.  LUX 
FARM,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

Pigs  8-12  weeks  old,  ready  to  ship.  Boars 
and  sows  unrelated. 

(Otsego  County) 

JOHN  G.  ENCK,  Box  E  Maryland,  N.  Y. 

WALTER  LUX#  WOBURN/  MASS. 

Chester  white  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  Cross  or 
Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  All  large  &  healthy 
pigs.  All  weaned  and  eating.  Will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  or¬ 
der,  if  you  want  Digs  vaccinated  that  will 
be  75c  extra. 

6-7  weeks  old  $10.00  ea. 

8-9  weeks  old  11.00  ea. 

No  charge  for  crating 

YORKSHIRES 

Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons 

R.  F.  D.  4,  Watertown,  New  York. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

Bred  Sows  for  early  Fall  litters.  Also,  Black 
Poland  China  Registered  Stock  service  boars. 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  Vincentown,  New  Jersey 

RUGGED  PIGS,  NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire  Chester. 

Few  Duroc  Cross.  Boars,  Barrows  or  Sows.  Please  state 
second  choice. 

5-  6  Weeks  „  $11.50 

7-  8  Weeks  ... . 12.50 

9-10  Weeks  .  13.50 

12  Weeks  Started  Shoats -  $17.50  Each. 

Vaccination  if  desired  $1.00  apiece  extra.  Will  ship 
C.O.D. ,  Check  or  Money  Order.  No  charge  crating. 

CARL  ANDERSON 

VIRGINIA  ROAD.  CONCORD.  MASSACHUSETTS 

SHEEP 

DORSET  RAMS 

Yearlings  and  one  proven  aged  ram. 

MRS.  JAMES  S.  MORSE 

LEVANNA,  NEW  YORK. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 
well  developed,  best  of  breedina 

M.  ALEXANDER 

UNION  SPRINGS,  NEW  YORK 

CORRIEDALES —  Have  a  full  show  fitted  and  ready 
for  the  fairs.  Will  sell  as  a  flock  or  individually. 
Yearlings  anji  lambs  sired  by  our  200  lb.  1946  State 
Champion.  Also  15  yearling  rams  for  sale. 

B.  GORDON  BRACE,  R.  3,  Albion.  N.  Y. 

RABBITS 

Guaranteed  Chin-Chin  Giant 
Chinchilla  Rabbits 

Greatest  amount  of  delicious  meat.  Largest 
finest,  most  valuable  furs. '  Tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  breeding  stock.  We  buy  youngsters. 
Contact  world's  largest  breeder. 

Willow  Brook  Farm,  R-24,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

PEDIGREED  GIANT  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS 

12  weeks — does  $6.00,  bucks  $5.00,  trio  of  2 
does.  1  buck  $15.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
GERALD  BUSHEY,  Mooers  Forks.  N.  Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

JAMES  S.  MORSE  FARM  at  Levanna,  N.  Y.  about 
2  mi.  north  of  Aurora  and  2'/2  mi.  north  of  Wells 
College  on  Route  90.  Shore  front  on  Lake  Cayuga.  Total 
179  A.,  160  tillable.  Pastures  30  head  cattle,  50  sheep. 
450  peach  trees,  also  apples,  pears,  plums,  apricots, 
grapes,  berries,  asparagus.  2  A.  evergreen  nursery.  12  A. 
timber,  unlimited  water,  I  mi.  bridle  paths,  2000  ft. 
airplane  runway.  Large  house  built  by  Pop  Courtney, 
modern  conveniences.  Bathing  beach,  established  road¬ 
side  fruit  and  flower  market. 

MRS.  JAMES  S  MORSE  Levanna,  New  York 

Farm  and  Country  Home:  340  A.  within  12  min¬ 
utes  drive  city  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  1  15-room  mod¬ 
ern  home;  3  single,  1  2-family  houses.  Dairy  barns  ac¬ 
commodate  130  head.  Dairy  house,  garage  and  machine 
shed,  4  silos.  About  125  pure  bred  Jersey  Cattle,  pair 
horses,  3  tractors,  2  trucks,  good  line  of  modern  farm 
machinery.  Special  milk  markets.  Large  portion  of  prop¬ 
erty  is  suitable  for  suburban  development.  Owned  and 
operated  by  present  owner  about  30  years.  Profitable 
business  —  good  investment — lovely  home.  Write  Box 
514-  FB, 

c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

260  A.  HIGH  PRODUCING  SOIL.  Alfalfa,  corn, 
potatoes,  pond,  fishing,  hunting.  Stanchions,  60  hd., 
silos,  hen,  hog  &.  brooder  houses.  12  rm.  house,  hard- 
wood  floors,  bath,  elec.  </2  to  co.  and  state  rds. 

Fruit,  flowers,  woodland,  good  markets.  Cheap  for 
quick  sale. 

CLARA  YORK,  H UBBARDSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE—  so  acre  Western  N.  Y.  State 
farm.  Highly  fertile.  Alfalfa,  clover  hay  — 
1st  crop  harvested.  Good  corn  and  grain 
crops.  1 1 0'  x  38'  barn,  29  steel  stanchions,  45' 
silo.  Barn  built  in  1935.  Modern  home  with 
all  conveniences.  Can  be  sold  bare  or  witj 
stock  and  tools.  $8,000  for  bare  farm,  $3,500 
down,  the  rest  on  easy  terms.  Details  and 
pictures  on  request.  Write— Box  51 4-CT, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


POULTRY 

RICHQU ALITY  “G«°DH 

OUR  36th  YEAR.  12/000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest  1 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  1.  \ 

This  year  the  trend  is  to 
LAYERS 

ORDER  TODAY 

A  post  card  brings  Free  folder.  "How  to  1 
Boost  Profits".  If  you  haven't  received  1 
yours,  better  hurry. 

Mosher  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 

R.  7,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 

Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns,  1 
Crosses,  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y.  1 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  for  you. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A, 
Ithaca,  New  York 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  -  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 

folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorns.  Reas 
Barred  Cross. 

THEY  LIVE  -  THEY  LAY  -  THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

Box  C,  Gallupville.  N.  T. 

BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 

New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
tor  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

GERALD  BOICE,  Box  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 

THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine.  N.  Y. 

WEIDNER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  strain  that  is  scientifically  bred  for  low 
mortality  and  hiqh  egg  production. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER 

RTE  2,  West  Shokan,  N.  Y. 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

B  O  D  1  N  E 

IS  A  NAME  TU  CONSIDER 

24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  New  York 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding 

It  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  your 
assurance  of  ooultrv  success.  Pullorum 

passed. 

Send  for  prices 

C.  &  G.  FARMS 

Box  5,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Dry  den  Springs  Farm  Leghorns 

Pullets  ready  to  lay 
available  now. 

WALTER  H.  SCHAIT,  Owner 
Dryden,  New  York. 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns 

LARGE  BIRDS — LARGE  EGGS 

LARGE  PROFITS 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM,  Box  W.  Wolcott.  N.  Y 

HORSES  | 

»OiiS 


CATTLE  BRED  Enaiish  Shepherds  and  Col¬ 
lie  Pups.  Natural  heelers  guaranteed.  Free 
training  instructions  wtih  orders.  Also  trained 
dogs* 

ROY  M.  BLtEKE.  R.  D.  5.  Decatur.  Ind. 


SHEPHERD  Cattle  pups.  Collie  Sheo  Cross. 
Other  breeds.  Females — $8.00  uo.  Males  — 
$10.00  uo. 

HIGHLAND  ACRES  KENNELS 
FABIUS,  R.  D.  1. _ New  York. 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS — Beautiful,  intelligent, 
lovable.  Nice  with  children.  Ideal  farm  dogs,  watch 
dogs  or  companions.  America’s  best  bloodlines. 
Males — $25.00,  $35.00.  Females  $25.00.  Unpedigreed 
males  $15.  to  $25.,  females  $6.00  to  $15.00. 

PLUMMER  MCCULLOUGH, _ Mercer,  Po. 

PURE-BRED  Registered  White  Collie  Pups. 
All  ages.  Prices  on  request. 

PINE  RIDGE  KENNEL 
BOX  242  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK. 

COLLIES— EXCELLENT  PEDIGREE.  Well  marked. 
Either  sex.  Make  fine  pets.  Reasonably 
priced  at  $25.00  up.  6  weeks  and  older. 
JOHN  A.  WARNER,  Riverhead.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Beautiful  registered  English  Shepherd 
pups  from  real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel 
strikers.  13  years  raising  Shepherds.  Males — $15.00. 
females — $12.00. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER,  Hankins.  N.  Y. 


stock.  Intelligent.  Faithful.  Excellent  blood¬ 
lines.  Farm  rmsed.^KC^Ua^e.^  . 

Locke.  New  York  telephone  Moravia  46  F  12 


HAY 


HAY:  All  grades,  timothy  and  mixed 
grasses;  truckloads  or  carloads.  Also  peanut 
shells  or  straw  for  bedding. 

E.  P.  SMITH.  Sherburne.  N.  Y 


ATTENTION  HAY  CONSUMERS! 

Order  vour  field  baled  hav  early  and  save 
handling  expenses.  Inspection  allowed  upon 
delivery.  j  w  CHRISTMAn 
R.  D.  4,  Tel.  47-282  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


EMPI.OYMEXT  | 

u— i  n  uiAKITCn  Wc  can  use  a  few  good  hand 
HELP  WANTt LI—  milkers,  single  or  married. 
Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men. 

APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  World's  Largost  Herd  •*» 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 

WANTED:  A  farmer,  married  or  single,  to  operate 
an  uo-to-date,  completely  mechanized  farm  of  80  acres 
in  North  Central  New  Jersey.  House  modern  every 
way.  Reply — Box  514- KS. 

e/o  American  Agriculturist. 


Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  AND  EDUCATED  farmer  wants 
position  as  working  manager  on  farm,  or 
estate.  Capable  in  all  types  of  farming. 
Write  Box  514-HD,  . 

e/o  American  Agriculturist, 


Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


1  MtSCElJ.ATVKOrS  | 

FROZEN:  Pitted  Sour  Cherries,  25  lbs.  fruit,  5  lbs. 
sugar— $6.75.  Strawberries,  whole,  24  lbs.  fruit.  6  lbs. 
sugar— $12.50.  Red  Raspberries,  24  lbs.  fruit,  6  lbs. 
sugar— $10.15.  Black  Raspberries,  24  lbs.  fruit,  6  lbs. 
sugar— $12.50.  Sliced  Pie  Apples,  23  lbs.  fruit,  2  lbs. 
sugar— $4.75.  Blueberries  30  lbs.  syrup  pack— $9.75. 
Peach  halves,  30  lbs.  syrup  pack— $4.75.  All  charges 
prepaid  within  300  miles.  Send  Money  Order. 
THELM-OTT  FARMS,  Box  AA,  WEBSTER,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


BALED  SHAVINGS  AND  SAWDUST 
Peanut  Hulls  —  Peat  Moss  Ideal  bedding 
and  litter  for  cattle  and  poultry. 
CARLOAD  LOTS  ONLY 
also  All  Kinds  of  Lumber 

E.  B.  REIN  LUMBER  CO.  (AA) 

384  Eas*  149th  Sitreet,  New  York  City  55,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  CATS.  5  lbs.  and  uo— $2.00,  10  or 
more — $2.25.  You  pay  ,  express.  DO  NOT 

SHIP— WRITE. 

J.  STOCKER, 


RAMSEY.  N.  J. 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


HORSES—  Fancy  draft  teams  and  English  and  West, 
ern  broke  saddle  horses.  Also  three  and  five-gaited  show 
horses  for  professionals  or  amateurs  to  ride.  Harness 
and  saddlery.  Phone  6471. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  Sl  SON,  INC.  Hobart,  New  York. 


RAISE  CHIN-CHINS 


No  experience  needed.  Just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  daily  and  a  few  feet  of  backyard, 
garage  or  barn  space.  Several  females 
and  a  male  starts  a  large,  profitable 
herd.  WE  FURNISH  FREE  INSTRUCTIONS. 
TREMENDOUS  DEMAND  for  breeding 
and  laboratory  stock,  meat,  and,  world’s  most  beautiful 
rabbit  fur.  Brokers,  cut  off  from  imported  rabbit  pelts  by 
world  famine"  NEE6  CHIN-CHIN  FURS  NOW,  and  for  years 
to  come!  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  today. 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM*  R-24-A  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 

UIUUC  FOR  SALE.  SILVERBLU.  PLATINUM 
IVlimfVS  TRIOS,  the  leading  mink  from  t«P 
breeding  stock.  Also  other  breeds.  For  information, 
write  or  visit  ,  „  v 

TERWILLIGER  FUR  FARM,  Arkport.  N.  Y 


PALOMINOS  AND  PONIES 

PALOMINO  saddle  horses.  Ponies  all 
sizes.  Pinto,  Hackney,  Welsh,  Shetland,  a 
Shipped  crated  by  express.  How  old  />L 
are  children  you  want  pony  for?  r 

HOWARD  CHANDLER.  Chariton.  Iowa. 
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DOWN  THE 


By  J.  F.  “DOC”  ROBERTS 

THE  PLACE  of  the  small  farm  in 
our  Northeast  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  continues  to  bother  me;  in  fact, 
it  is  a  challenge.  For  example,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  today  with  this  problem: 

“I  have  one  hundred  acres,  fifty  can 
be  cropped,  twenty  are  pasture,  and 
there  are  adequate  buildings.  We  now 
have  some  poultry  and  six  cows.  What 
can  we  do  to  make  this  farm  pay?  We 
have  neither  money  nor  desire  for  a 
large  dairy  herd  and  must  carry  on 
mostly  as  a  grass  farm.” 

I  wonder  how  many  thousands  of 
small  farmers  now  find  themselves  in 
about  that  position?  High  costs  and 
necessary  expenses  are,  of  course,  the 
real  trouble. 

Livestock  is  the  only  answer  for  this 
situation  and  the  many  others  similar 
to  it.  A  flock  of  breeding  ewes  first; 
a  few  breeding  sows  second;  and  young 
heifer  calves  third.  In  each  case  small 
young  animals  will  grow  into  mature 


NEW  YORK  STATE  ■ 
DAIRY  AND  BEEF 
CATTLE  SHOW 

AT  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


state  MR  mounds  r 
A  SEPT.  9-10-tl y-  /| 


SEVEN 

REPRESENTATIVE  BREEDS 

SUBSTANTIAL 
PRIZES  OFFERED 

Contact  your  Breed  Organization  for  entry 
blanks,  or  write:  Secretary's  office,  2100  , 

Park  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York 


2 nth  EARLVILLE  SALE 
WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  6 

150  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood 
vaccinated,  all  milking  animals  examined  for 
mastitis. 

100  Fresh  and  Close  Springers,  including  many 
first,  second,  and  third  calf  heifers.  15  Service 
age  bulls.  All  from  dams  with  large  produc¬ 
tion  records  and  by  popular  bred  sires. 

35  Bred  and  Open  Yearlings. 

COME  TO  THIS  SALE  AT  EARLVILLE,  MADISON 
CO..  N.  Y. — the  meeting  place*  of  leading  dairymen  and 
Holstein  breeders  for  26  years — the  place  where  many 
animals  that  today  rank  among  the  breed’s  best  includ¬ 
ing  some  that  now  hold  world’s  records  were  sold.  Sale 
starts  at  10:00  A.  M.,  good  truckmen  on  hand  to  move 
your  purchases  promptly. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

Noted  Northern  N.  Y.  Dispersal 

Old  Established  herd  of  FRANK  L.  RONAS 
SATURDAY,  AUGUST  9  at  12:30  P.  M. 

His  farm.  I  mile  north  of  PHILADELPHIA.  Jefferson 
Lo.,  N.  Y.  18  miles  north  of  Watertown,  New  York. 

50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Approved,  thus  eligible 
to  go  anywhere.  Herd  founded  42  years  ago. 
Every  female  home  raised.  1946  CTA  average 
-—432  lb.  fat.  High  testers.  Five  months  of 
1946  showed  4r test  at  the  shipping  station. 
S«me  have  records  up  to  over  600  lb.  fat,  2 
time  milking.  35  Milkers,  many  young.  15  Due 
*n  early  fall.  8  Heifer  calves  two  to  10 
months  old.  7  Bull  calves. 

Rich  in  Rag  Apple  breeding.  A  grand  opportunity  for 
you  as  owner  must  sell  because  of  iilness.  Sale  in  big 
tent.  Lunch  served.  FRANK  L.  RONAS.  Philadelphia, 
New  York. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


LYMAN  LAMB  HEIFER  SALE 

EARLVILLE  SALE  PAV5LION,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  14 

Sale  starts  at  noon,  after  lunch  has  been 
served. 

100  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

T.  B.  Accredited — blood  tested — majority  vac¬ 
cinated — females  bred  long  enough  examined 
‘or  pregnancy.  Consisting  of — 

Bred  and  Open  Heifers —  14  Senior  Heifer 
calves — 2  Service  Age  Bulls. 

Mony  are  close  springing  heifers  and  a  large 
number  are  due  to  ealve  this  fall.  Popular 
b,ood  lines. 

LYMAN  LAMB,  Owner,  05WEGO,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
*•  AUSTIN  BA'tKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


animals,  or  nearly  mature  animals,  just 
as  cheaply  and  a  little  better  and  with 
less  chance  of  disease  on  a  small  farm 
like  this  than  on  a  big  one.  It  can  be 
done  by  one  man,  and  without  too 
much  ready  money  for  animals  or 
equipment. 

Experience  is  not  necessary  but  it  is 
valuable.  Lack  of  experience  can  be  al¬ 
most  completely  overcome  by  willing¬ 
ness  to  read  and  study  bulletins,  farm 
books  and  farm  papers  ( American  Ag¬ 
riculturist),  through  willingness  to  ask 
questions  and  to  depend  upon  farm 
organizations,  cooperative  associations, 
state  universities  and  your  county 
agent.  t 

Some  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  fail¬ 
ure  in  any  livestock  program  are  a 
general  knowledge,  a  little  experience 
and  too  much  confidence.  “Pride  Com¬ 
eth  Before  a  Fall.”  No  livestock  man 
knows  even  one  livestock  answer  posi¬ 
tively,  for  every  animal  is  different  and 
no  two  sets  of  conditions  are  ever  ex¬ 
actly  alike.  This  does  give  your  work 
with  animals  appeal,  challenge  and 
change.  There  is  nothing  monotonous 
about  it. 

Place  a  ewe  flock  on  this  farm  first 
because  care,  attention  and  good  feed 
are  almost  all  they  require.  Econom¬ 
ically,  their  numbers  are  so  low  in  this 
country  that  it  will  be  years  before 
they  become  plentiful  and  cheap.  They 
also  bring  in  two  crops  a  year — wool 
in  the  spring  and  lambs  in  the  fall. 

Consider  sows  second  because  they 
should  bring  a  good  return  also,  hut 
their  feed  costs  are  greater,  equipment 


costs  are  greater,  and  surplus  hogs  can 
come  sooner. 

Put  heifers  third,  not  because  their 
income  will  be  less  but  because  it  will 
be  at  least  two  years  or  nearly  three 
before  any  income  comes  in  at  all.  I 
see  entirely  too  many  dairy  heifers 
sold  as  yearlings  or  just  ready  to 
breed,  and  bought  up  by  others  who 
keep  them  until  they  are  first  calf 
heifers.  They  really  get  the  “gravy.” 
Perhaps,  though?  this  is  an  opportunity 
for  you  on  the  small  farms  to  buy  year¬ 
ling  heifers  too.  Of  course,  the  chances 
of  something  happening  to  the  heifers 
or  the  market  is  greater  with  this 
long-term  operation. 

When  you  look  back  on  the  mimber 
of  small  farms,  their  land  use  and  their 
farm  families  in  comparison  with  today 
and  then  compare  farm  animal  popula¬ 
tion  on  these  small  farms  then  and  now, 
you  about  have  the  answer  for  the 
small  farm  in  the  Northeast. 

City  consumers  are  banding  together 
in  protests  and  meat  strikes  for  lower 
meat  prices.  They  forget  that  for  years 
a  group  in  Washington  got  them  cheap 
meat  at  farmers’  expense,  but  at  the 
cost  of  their  future  meat  supply. 

There  is  simply  not  enough  livestock 
left  to  furnish  the  meat  their  increased 
incomes  will  buy.  We  now  have  to  grow 
up  animals  at  present  high  production 
costs  and  their  meat  costs  are  only  re¬ 
flecting  those  costs.  Such  actions  only 
reflect  their  own  greed  for  more  cheap 
food  at  others’  expense.  Present  meat 
prices  are  not  profiteering  prices  by 
the  farmer  or  even  by  the  packer. 


Rabies  Causing  Losses  to  Dairymen 


DAIRYMEN  in  the  Chenango  Val¬ 
ley  in  New  York  State  have  suf¬ 
fered"  some  losses  of  dairy  cows  that 
died,  presumably  as  a  result  of  being 
bitten  by  foxes  that  are  affected  with 
rabies.  In  most  counties  it  is  possible 
to  get  an  indemnity  for  cows  or  other 
animals  killed  in  this  way  by  making 
application  to  the  county  clerk.  The 
county  pays  the  indemnity  and  gets 
partial  remuneration  from  the  State. 
However,  before  getting  indemnity 
there  must  be  a  positive  diagnosis  of 
the  disease  which  can  be  obtained  by 
sending  the  head  of  the  cow  promptly 
to  the  State  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York.  Some  dairymen  have  failed 
to  get  the  indemnity  because  they  did 
not  understand  the  necessity  of  get¬ 
ting  this  diagnosis. 

Before  sending  the  head  notify  your 
town  assessors  so  they  can  appraise  the 
cow.  Maximum  indemnities  are  $150 
for  a  horse  or  grade  cow,  $250  for  a 
purebred  cow,  and  $75  for  sheep,  goats 
or  swine. 

Fighting  the  Disease 

Several  steps  are  being  taken  to 
stamp  out  rabies.  In  sorqe  counties  dogs 
have  been  pretty  generally  vaccinated. 
Some  Boards  of  Supervisors  have  made 
appropriations  to  pay  for  the  vaccin¬ 
ation  and  the  State  Department  of 
Health  has  furnished  the  vaccine.  It  is 
known  that  three  doses  of  vaccine  are 
better  than  one,  but  one  dose  will  give 
immunity  for  approximately  a  year. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  arrange¬ 
ments  be  made  whereby  cattle  could 
be  vaccinated  against  rabies  without 
cost  to  the  owner,  but  because  the 
vaccination  is  effective  for  only  a  year, 
it  would  be  costly  to  vaccinate  all  cows 
in  affected  areas,  in  fact,  far  more  cost¬ 
ly  than  to  pay  indemnities  on  cows  that 
die  of  rabies. 

Dr.  E.  V.  Moore,  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  es¬ 
timates  that  the  counties  involved  in 
the  rabies  area  have  nearly  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  cattle  and  that  to  make  any  plan^ 


of  vaccination  effective,  cows  in  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties  would  also  need  to  be  vac¬ 
cinated,  bringing  the  total  number  to 
about  995,000.  Even  to  vaccinate  these 
cows  with  one  dose  instead  of  the  three 
recommended  would  cost  nearly  2  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  Last  year  440  cattle  died 
of  rabies  in  New  York  State  and  if  the 
maximum  indemnity  were  paid  on  them 
the  cost  would  be  $110,000  as  compared 
to  $3,000,000  for  vaccine  alone.  For 
this  reason  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  feels  that  it  is 
not  advisable  to  embark  on  such  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  Conservation  Department  is 
helping  by  an  intensive  program  of 
trapping  foxes  in  the  affected  areas. 
In  fact,  they  are  trying  to  throw  a 
quarantine  around  these  areas  and  re¬ 
duce  the  fox  population  as  much  as 
possible.  Judging  from  the  number  of 


cow  heads  received  at  the  State  Veter¬ 
inary  College,  the  losses  from  rabies 
are  decreasing. 

It  seems  like  good  insurance  to  have 
your  dog  vaccinated,  to  be  suspicious 
of  any  cow  that  dies  from  unknown 
causes  and  to  send  her  head  to  the 
Veterinary  College  so  that  you  can  get 
indemnity  if  she  died  of  rabies. 

—  a. a.  — 

LIME— THE  FOUNDATION 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 
magnesium  lime.  For  vegetable  crops 
in  general,  New  Jersey  recommends  us¬ 
ing  high  magnesium  lime  alternately 
with  high  calcium.  For  dairy  farm  ro¬ 
tations,  except  in  areas  where  the  soils 
are  very  low  in  magnesium,  it  probably 
does  not  make  very  much  difference. 

As  important  as  lime  is,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  it  is  not  complete  in  it¬ 
self.  We  start  with  lime  but  we  can¬ 
not  end  there.  Along  with  it  there  must 
be  adequate  use  of  fertilizer  and  ma¬ 
nures,  control  of  erosion,  crop  rotation, 
replenishment  of  organic  matter,  etc. 
Adequate  use  of  lime  makes  these 
other  things  easier  and  increases  their 
effectiveness. 


Check  fresh 
bog  spavin 

Keep  horse  at  work 


To  check  fresh  bog  spavin 
you  must  catch  it  at  first 
signs  of  puffiness,  before 
the  hock  bunch  hardens. 

Bog  spavin  appears  as  a  soft 
swelling  to  front  and  inner  side 
of  hock  joint.  When  first  noticed, 
massage  Absorbine  on  the  puffy 
hock  to  stimulate  local  circulation.  Thi3  in¬ 
creases  blood  flow  in  the  area  and  reduces 
swelling.  Rub  in  Absorbine  twice  daily  until 
the  swelling  goes  down. 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all”  but  is  most 
helpful  if  used  as  recommended.  A  stand-by 
for  50  years,  Absorbine  is  used  by  many  ex¬ 
perienced  horsemen  and  veterinarians.  Es¬ 
pecially  helpful  in  checking  windgall,  curb, 
thoroughpin  and  similar  congestive  troubles 
and  to  help  prevent  them  from  becoming 
permanent,  painful  afflictions.  Only  $2.50  for 
a  long-lasting  bottle.  On  sale  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


Go  places  with 

v_/_  r 


Quality  fleeced — heavy  car¬ 
cassed — strong -cons!  itu- 
tioned — early-maturing — 
long-lived — easy  keep- 
^  ing  —  good  mothers — 
prepotent  sires 
Fredric  S.  Hultz,  Secretary 
AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASS’N,  INC 
1007  Sheridun  St.  LARAMIE,  WYO. 


Write  for 
Booklet  D 

.JWF" 
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Artificial  Breeding 

Ayrshire  -  Guernsey  -  Holstein  -  Jersey 
OUTSTANDING  BULLS 

Now  Available  to  Practically  Every 
Dairyman  in  New  York  State. 

Increased  Production:  Animals  resulting  from  our  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  average  over  11,000  lbs.  milk,  400  lbs.  fat  yearly. 

Room  for  More  Cows:  1  or  2  more  cows  may  be  kept  in  the  space 
occupied  by  a  bull. 

Low  Cost:  Membership  fee  $5.00.  Per  Cow  enrolled  $1.00.  Per 
cow  bred  $5.00.  (In  most  localities.) 

High  Sales  Value:  Daughters  of  our  Herd  Sires  averaged  over 
$50.00  higher  than  the  average  of  the  sales  in  which  they  sold. 

OVER  70%  OF  COWS  ENROLLED  ARE  BRED  TO  PROVED  SIRES. 

Write  Direct  Today  for  Information  or  Contact  Your  County  Agent 


1. 


2. 


4. 
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COOPERATIVE  INCORPORATED 

PHONE  2  571  R.0.2  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK- 


(420)  16 
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Make 

ajjp  Great  Layers 


HIGHEST  LEGHORN  PEN 

IN  COUNTRY  THIS  YEAR 

Babcock’s  pen  of  S.C.  White  Leghorns  at  the 
Western  New  York  test  led  all  Leghorn  pens 
in  the  country  at  the  end  of  April  with  2380 
eggs,  2563.95  points.  We  also  led  all  White 
Leghorns  at  the  Pennsylvania  test  with  2225 
eggs,  2199.90  points. 

WORLD  RECORD  HOLDERS 

Consistently  fine  breeding  is  a  feature  of 
Babcock’s  chicks.  You  can  depend  upon  the 
farm  that  produced  the  all-time  world’s  re¬ 
cord  pen  of  all  breeds — 4057  eggs,  4336.25 
points — and  that  has  bred  other  winners  in 
the  past. 

CHAMPIONSHIP  BLOODLINES 

MADE  AVAILABLE  TO  YOU 

We  pass  these  bloodlines  on  to  you  in  every 
White  Leghorn  chick  you  purchase  from  us. 
Get  top  egg  profits  frorp  a  championship 
strain — order  today  while  our  chick  supply 
lasts!  Entire  breeding  program  described 
in  our  new  catalog — write  for  it! 

Also:  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Red- 
Rock  Cross  and  White  Cross. 


BABCOC 


Route  3-G,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


nUNNYBROOK 


PROFIT- BRED 

CHICKS 

All  Breeders  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  Baby  Chicks — Started  Pullets — 
Sexed  Pullets.  Sunnybrook  Chicks  do 
live,  mature  fast  and  lay  heavy. 

New  Hampshires,  White  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Crosses.  Write  for 
free  folder  and  new  low  prices. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.Y. 


PROFIT 

BRED 

and 

PROFIT 

BOUND 


HALL  BROTHERS' 

c/vUM 

Described  in  detail  in  the 
most  elaborate,  colorful 
and  informative  poultry 
catalog  ever  published! 

No  matter  where 
you  buy  chicks, 
read  our  catalog 
before  placing 
your  order.  Send 
for  your  copy 

HALL  BROTHERS 
HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn., 


.  KERR’S 

V  '  P  Our  39  years  of  fair 

A  kA  dealing  insure  satis- 

faction.  Hatches  every 
week.  Write  for  prices. 

*  KERR  CHICKERIES 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


CAPONS 

4  to  5  weeks  old.  Heavy 
Breeds.  Order  from  this  ad. 
Under  100  add  10c  per  bird, 
minimum  order  25. 

The  Farmer's  Outlet 

P.  0.  Box  124 
HUNTINGTON  STA.,  N.  Y. 


PER 
I  00 


Costly  Pullets 


—  By  = 
L.  E.  WEAVER 


TOLMAN’S 


wh|te  ROCKS 

PLYMOUTH 

BABY  CHICKS  $*5.00  per  100 

“SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS.” 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOEMAN’S  ROCKS 
famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity.  Profitable 
Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roast¬ 
ers  or  market  eggs. 

I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price, 

JOSEPH  TOlM  AN 

DEPT.  B,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


APOULTRYMAN  told  me  the  other 
day  that  he  already  has  more  than 
three  dollars  invested  in  each  of  his 
early  pullets.  I  asked  myself  what  are 
the  chances  that  he  can  ever  get  his 
money  back.  Furthermore,  can  he  make 
a  profit?  I  didn’t  ask  how  this  man 
arrived  at  that  figure,  but  I  guessed 
that  he  must  have  figured  his  own 
time  at  carpenters’  rates. 

According  to  Lawrence  Darrah  who 
collected  figures  from  111  farms  in 
New  York  State  back  in  1940,  feed  is 
by  far  the  biggest  item  in  growing  a 
pullet — just  about  one-half  the  total 
cost.  Other  items  in  descending  order 
of  importance  are:  chicks — one-fifth  of 
total  cost;  labor — about  a  sixth,  leav¬ 
ing  one-eighth  to  cover  all  other  costs. 
These  figures  are  for  heavy  breeds — 
crossbreeds,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
New  Hampshires.  Leghorn  costs  run 
less  for  feed,  higher  for  chicks. 

Dr.  Darrah  also  worked  out  the 
average  time  taken  to  grow  pullets  to 
laying  age — 32  minutes  for  each  Leg¬ 
horn  pullet,  39  for  each  heavy.  Feed 
for  each  pullet  raised  was  23  pounds 
for  Leghorns,  31  for  heavies.  All  fig¬ 
ures  were  based  on  sexed  pullet  chicks. 
Now  let’s  put  these  two  sets  of  figures 
together  to  see  what  a  pullet  should 
cost  in  1947.  It  will  be  easier  if  we 
figure  on  100  pullets. 

First,  we  must  decide  on  the  price  of 
feed.  Growing  mash  at  one  store  in 
Ithaca  today  (July  7)  is  $4.90  a  hun¬ 
dred;  scratch  grain — $4.86.  The  first 
of  April  the  same  store  was  selling 
growing  mash  at  $4.41  and  scratch  at 
$4.73.  Mash  has  probably  averaged 


ments  by  these  men  showed  that  rats 
can  also  introduce  the  bloody  type  of 
Coccidiosis  into  poultry  flocks.  They 
seem  to  think  that  this  is  merely  what 
might  be  expected,  since  rats  have 
previously  been  convicted  of  spreading 
to  man  a  long  list  of  diseases,  includ¬ 
ing  endemic  typhus  fever,  tularemia, 
erysipelas,  and  enteritis.  They  say  “the 
common  brown  or  Norway  rat  is,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  the  most  useless  of  all  ani¬ 
mals.  This  malicious  rodent  has  been 
convicted  of  larceny,  arson  and  murder. 
These  crimes  have  been  perpetrated 
against  man  as  well  as  against  his 
home,  his  food  and  his  livestock.” 

#  *  * 
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BABY  AND  STARTED  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested.  All  Commercial  R.  I.  REDS,  N.  M 
REDS.  ROCK  CROSS.  WHITE  ROCKS. 

Tear  around  service.  Circulars  and  Prices 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  Marcellus.  N.  X 


»ULLETS 


6500  W.  Leghorns.  3V,  to  4% 
mo.  old.  Aug.  Sept.  del.  Large 
type,  tested,  range  grown,  strong, 
•oduction  bred  Quality  birds,  priced  fair.  Our  55th  year. 

ine  Tree  Hatchery  &  Farm,  Box  A.  Stockton,  N.  J. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
tention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


OH!  OH!  SISSED” 

HAT’S  the  way  to  pronounce  oocyst. 
want  to  tell  you  about  this  indi¬ 
vidual  so  that  when  I  write  about  him 
in  the  future  I  can  call  him  by  his  right 
name  — oocyst.  He  has  been  introduced 
to  you  many  times  already,  but  usually 
under  other  names.  I  think  it’s  time  to 
quit  referring  to.  him  as  “The-Organ- 
ism-that-causes-Coecidiosis,”  or  even 
as  “The  Organism.”  Certainly  not  “The 
Germ.”  He  is  a  right  interesting  chap 
and  worth  knowing.  He  has  his  own 
rather  unusual  way  of  accomplishing 
his  purpose.  That  purpose,  by  the  way, 
seems  to  be  to  keep  efficient  poultry- 
men  in  business  by  scaring  hordes  of 
careless  operators  out  of  business. 

What  is  so  unusual  ’  about  Mr. 
Oocyst?  Well,  if  such  a  thing  exists 
as  an  animal  seed,  comparable  to  plant 
seeds,  it  is  the  oocyst.  Seeds,  as  you 
know,  contain  a  spark  of  life  that  can 
burst  forth  into  root,  stem,  leaf,  and 
$4.75,  because  the  pullets  have  eaten  fruit(  under  favorable  conditions.  But, 
more  at  $4.90  than  they  did  at  $4.41.  wjien  conditions  are  not  favorable  for 
Grain  at  $4.90  is  about  right.  They  germination  and  growth  they  lie*  dor- 
have  eaten  more  mash  than  grain  so  mant.  So,  with  oocysts.  They  are  every- 
$4.85  is  a  fair  figure  for  100  pounds  of  where-  Thicker  than  ragweed  seed.  You 
feed,  counting  both  grain  and  mash.  can’t  hope  to  destroy  them  all  by  spray¬ 
ing  with  disinfectant.  However,  spray¬ 
ing  does  help  to  keep  down  their  num¬ 
bers,  and  is  of  some  benefit  for  that 
reason. 

In  its  dormant  state,  the  oocyst  is 
harmless.  Chicks  may  swallow  them 
by  the  hundreds  and  nothing  will  hap¬ 
pen.  Before  they  can  start  anything, 


peratures,  until  humidity  gets  up  to 
75%  or  higher.  It  looks  as  though  the 
easiest  way  to  keep  coccidiosis  under 
control  is  to  keep  the  brooder  house 
dry.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to  maintain 
a  low  fire  in  the  house  in  order  to 
keep  the  air  dry. 

Wisconsin  showed  further  that  less 
trouble  from  coccidiosis  was  experi¬ 
enced  when  the  litter  was  deep  than 
when  it  was  thin.  They  point  out  that 
oocysts  generally  do  not  develop  in  fer¬ 
menting  manure  because  they  don’t 
get  enough  oxygen.  Here  again  oocysts 
resemble  seeds.  They  also  need  plenty 
of  oxygen.  Now  we  can  understand 
why  frequent  stirring  of  deep  litter 
helps  to  control  coccidiosis.  The  fresh 
oocysts  are  hampered  in  germination 
by  lack  of  oxygen  in  the  moderately 
moist  and  slightly  heated  deep  litter. 

—  a  .a.  — • 

TWO  DELAWARE  POULTRYMEN 

won  second  and  third  place  in  the 
Southeast  Regional  “Chicken  of  To¬ 
morrow”  contest  held  at  Athens, 
Georgia.  While  first  place  went  to  John 
E.  and  Robert  Weidlich,  Roanoke,  Va„ 
second  place  was  won  by  Indian  River 
Poultry  Farm,  Ocean  View,  and  third 
by  Townsend  Inc.,  MillsboYo,  both  of 
Delaware. 


ROSELAWN  CHICKS 

|00%  Live  del  Guar  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.O.D  Postpaio  Unsexed  Pits  Ckls. 

S.  C.  Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns _ ..$11.00  $20.00  $  3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks _  11.00  18.00  10.00 

Pits.  95%  accurate.  Also  started  chicks  at  little 
extra  cost.  Write  tor  prices.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
ROSELAWN  CHICK  FARM.  Oept.  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


LEGHORN 

Feed  to  grow  100  pullets  2300 
Cost  of  feed  at  $4.85  $111.55 


HEAVY 

3100 

150.35 


If  feed  is  considered  one-half  the 
total  cost,  then  at  present  prices  it 
should  cost  $223.10  to  grow  100  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets,  or  $2.23  each,  and 
$300.70  to  grow  100  heavy  pullets,  or 

S3.01  each.  It  looks  as  though  my  must  be  provided  with  exactly 

poultryman  friend  was  not  too  far  out  ,hat  al- 


of  the  way. 

Can  any  money  be  made  by  pouring 
$5.00  feed  into  a  flock  of  $3.00  pullets? 

Yes,  if  egg  prices  are  high  enough,  the 
hens  lay  enough  eggs,  and  not  too 
many  pullets  die.  We  will  give  you 
some  figures  to  shoot  at  soon. 

*  *  * 

RATS  CARRY  DISEASE 

HERE  is  what  happened  in  an  out¬ 
break  of  Infectious  Bronchitis  that 
was  watched  by  two  scientists  in  New 
Hampshire.  The  disease  appeared  in 
one  community  the  first  week  in  De¬ 
cember.  By  the  first  of  January,  three 
weeks  later,  it  had  traveled  along  the  to  swallow  this  “embryonated”  bomb. 


the  same  favorable  conditions  that  al¬ 
low  seeds  to  sprout — warmth,  moisture 
and  oxygen.  Then  they,  too,  sprout  or 
germinate  and  in  one  to  four  days  you 
may  have  a  whopping  crop  of  trouble 
on  your  hands;  or,  rather  in  the  brood¬ 
er  house.  Oocysts  belong  to  the  animal 
kingdom.  They  depart  from  the  plant’s 
,  manner  of  existence  immediately  after 
germination.  Instead  of  sending  down 
roots  and  anchoring  themselves  to  one 
spot,  oocysts  produce  within  them¬ 
selves  a  flock  of  animated  disease- 
producers,  called  “sporocysts.”  After 
this  has  occurred,  all  that  is  needed  to 
start  trouble  is  for  some  luckless  chick 


highway  about  8  miles,  striking  30 
flocks.  But  here  is  an  interesting  fact. 
The  disease  did  not  spread  across  fields 
to  other  nearby  flocks.  Only  along  the 
highway. 

This  suggested  that  the  disease  was 
being  spread  by  some  animal  carrier, 


Inside  the  chick’s  intestines,  or  within 
the  ceca,  the  oocyst  explodes  and  scat 
ters  its  microscopic,  sharp  pointed, 
self-propelled  torpedoes.  They  enter 
the  cells  that  form  the  intestine’s  walls 
There  they  destroy  the  cells  and  pro¬ 
duce  new  generations  of  active  sporo 


probably  rats,  and  not  by  flying  birds  CySts>  These  in  turn  penetrate  and  de- 
or  the  wind.  So  the  scientists  set  up  stroy  other  cells.  Eventually,  new 
an  experiment  and  proved  that  rats  OOCysts  are  formed,  and  these  leave 
can  carry  Infectious  Bronchitis  from  the  intestinal  tract  in  the  droppings 
sick  hens  to  healthy  ones.  Two  cages  jt  is  during  this  period  of  cell  destruc- 


were  placed  sixteen  feet  apart  and 
connected  by  a  tunnel  made  of  brooder 
stove  pipe.  Sick  hens  and  three  rats 
were  put  in  one  cage,  and  healthy 
hens  in  the  other.  Four  days  later  the 
healthy  hens  had  the  disease.  Half  way 


tion  that  bloody  droppings  will  be  seen 

Dry  Houses  and 
Not  Too  Warm 

Just  how  much  warmth  is  needed  to 


between  the  two  cages,  another  one  germinate  an  oocyst?  Recent  work  at 
had  been  placed,  but  without  the  tun-  Wisconsin  indicates  that  the  tempera- 
nel.  Hens  in  that  cage  did  not  take  the  ture  must  be  between  61  and  89  de¬ 
disease.  grees.  But  it  also  indicated  that  they 

Further  equally  interesting  experi-  will  not  germinate,  even  at  these  tern 


3HIICTC.  30  Years  of  breeding  and  hatching. 
■  vFl.i.CiJ.  Barron  Big  Type  White  Leghorns,  33£ 
egg  line.  Pullets  year  around.  Various  ages  to  layin| 
stage.  Also  Hens.  Farm  raised.  C.O.D.  on  approval, 
nspection  privilege.  Priced  right. 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  54-X  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN. 


DUCKLINGS 


DUCKLINGS 


White  Pekins  —$20.00—10(1 
Giant  Pekins  — $24.00 — 100 
White  Runners  — $18.00 — 100 
Hens  —  $25.00  Runner  Drakes  —  $15.00—100 
Less  than  100.  add  2c  per  duckling. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  DRIFTING.  PENNA 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS 

Bigger.  Faster  growing  tor  Bigger.  Faster  protits. 
DUCKLIXGS.  100-$24.00.  50-$12.50.  100%  live  del. 

Ducks  for  Profit’’  Prepaid,  $1.00.  Or  free  with  order. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Box  A.  Richfield.  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

$22.-100. 

■lorry  Burnham,  N.  Collins,  N.  Y. 


Ira  B.  Myers,  R4,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


of  DETROIT 

FACING  GRAND  CIRCUS  PARK 

The  Tuller,  a  modern  hotel  for 
those  who  want  the  best!  Con¬ 
venient  to  Offices,  Theaters, 
and  Shops.  Friendly,  courte¬ 
ous  service  and  real  Hotel 
Comfort.  The  Tuller  Coffee 
Shop  or  Cafeteria  for  your 
Dining  Pleasure  at  modest 
prices.  It  pays  to  stay  at 
Hotel  Tuller. 

VISIT  OUR 

COCKTAI  L  LOUNGE 
ONE  OF  DETROIT’S  FINEST 
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TenBroeck  Heads  Apple  Institute 


JWESSELL  TENBROECK  Jr.,  of 
•  Hudson,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  is 
the  new  president  of  the  New  York  and 
New  England  Apple  Institute,  elected 
at  the  12th  annual  meeting  in  Rochester. 

Wilson  M.  Morse  of  Waterford, 
Maine,  succeeds  TenBroeck  as  vice- 
president,  after  having  served  for  the 
past  two  years  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee.  Thomas  E.  La- 
Mont  of  Albion,  N.  Y.,  was  re-elected 
Secretary  and  C.  H.  Gowdy  of  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  continues  as  treasurer. 

The  annual  meeting  completed  the 
first  year  of  the  institute  under  the 
management  of  L.  M.  (Monty)  Mar¬ 
vin.  James  W.  Elton  of  Hampton  Falls, 
N.  H.,  retiring  president,  said  that  in 
singing  his  swan  song  he  did  so  with 
the  satisfaction  that  changes  for  the 
better  had  been  made  and  that  the  in¬ 
stitute  was  in  strong  position  and  do¬ 
ing  an  effective  job. 

Competition  Increasing 
Elton  sounded  a  warning  that  apple 
growers  of  the  Northeast  are  due  to 
face  competition  as  never  before.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  he  attended  the  Na¬ 
tional  Apple  Institute  meeting  in  Wen¬ 
atchee,  Wash.,  and  saw  that  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  making.  Use  of  DDT  has 
reduced  cost  of  codling  moth  control 
and  given  better  control,  he  said,  and 
the  industry  is  producing  a  larger  vol¬ 
ume  of  high  quality  apples  than  ever 
before.  He  spoke  of  the  large  sums  of 
money  available  for  promotion,  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  of  western 
apples,  and  said  that  although  prices 
and  costs  have  doubled,  the  Institute  is 
operating  on  the  same  budget  as  in  1941. 

“This  means  we  have  cut  our  income 
in  half,”  he  said.  “We  must  think 
about  getting  more  income,  either 
through  an  increased  assessment,  more 
members,  or  both.” 

Eye  Processed  Markets 
Perhaps  the  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  discussion  of  how  to  develop 
outlets  for  processed  apples.  When  the 
institute  was  organized  it  devoted  its 
efforts  primarily  to  promoting  fresh 
fruit.  The  canneries  were  a  dumping 
ground  for  the  poor  apples.  Now  it  is 
found  that  canners  and  freezers  want 
only  good  apples;  that  thousands  of 
consumers  will  not  buy  fresh  apples  to 
cook,  but  they  will  buy  the  prepared 
product  in  canned  or  frozen  form. 

This  has  brought  two  new  problems 
to  the  fore.  One  is  to  get  better  qual¬ 
ity  in  the  processed  product,  particu¬ 
larly  as  some  of  the  Northeast  vari¬ 
eties  are  soft.  Work  at  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  on  firming  of  ap¬ 
ples  was  reported  in  detail  by  Dr.  A. 
J.  Heinicke.  Dr.  B.  E.  Proctor,  Direct¬ 
or  of  Food  Technology  at  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  where 
the  institute  has  established  a  fellow¬ 
ship,  reported  on  the  search  for  new 
apple  by-products.  This  second  prob¬ 
lem,  that  of  finding  uses  for  off-grade 
apples  or  fruit  not  desired  for  present 
processing  uses,  is  being  studied. 

Marvin  and  numerous  processors  pre¬ 
sent  described  in  detail  the  growth  of 
cooperative  effort  between  the  insti¬ 
tute  and  the  processing  industry  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  Plans  are  being  made  to 
develop  markets  for  processed  apples. 
*  *  * 

Plan  Michigan  Tour 

Daniel  M.  Dalrymple  of  Lockport, 
newly  elected  secretary,  says  that 
plans  are  completed  for  a  tour  of  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society 
to  Michigan  August  4  and  5.  Head¬ 
quarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Pantlind 
in  Grand  Rapids.  The  tour  will  start 
officially  at  Michigan  State  College  at 
East  Lansing  on  the  morning  of  Mon- 


AUGUST  CLASS  I  MILK 
PRICE  WILL  BE  $5.02 

Following  a  visit  to  Washington 
by  a  committee  of  dairymen  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Metropolitan  Pro¬ 
ducers'  Bargaining  Agency,  the 
Class  1  price  of  milk  for  August 
has  been  set  at  $5.02.  The  commit¬ 
tee  pointed  out  that  increasing 
costs  and  poor  prospects  for  feed, 
both  home-grown  and  shipped-in, 
made  it  imperative  that  the  price 
be  advanced  on  August  1  instead  of 
on  September  I  as  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  composed  of  Stanley 
Piseck,  Frank  Snyder,  Leon  Chapin, 
Leon  Lewis,  Barden  Nelson,  and  Ross 
Kinney. 

Dairymen  will  welcome  the  ad¬ 
vance  but  feel  strongly  that  the 
Class  1  price  should  be  set  at  $5.46 
on  October  1. 


day,  Aug.  4.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  so  that  those  who  are  short  of 
time  may  make  the  journey  to  Michi¬ 
gan  and  return  by  rail  or  boat  and  be 
transported  around  the  tour  route  by 
Michigan  growers. 

Michigan  arrangements  for  the  tour 
have  been  made  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Tukey, 
head  of  the  Michigan  State  College 
horticultural  department  and  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station.  $  *  * 

Vegetable  Field  Day 

In  spite  of  inclement  weather,  about 
1,500  growers  turned  up  for  the  first 
post-war  summer  field  day  of  the  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers  Associ¬ 
ation  at  the  Joseph  Harris  seed  farms 
west  of  Rochester.  Seed  plots  were  in¬ 
spected,  machines  were  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  considerable  interest  centered 
in  dusting  from  a  helicopter.  Wide¬ 
spread  prevalence  of  tomato  blight  last 
year  and  its  threat  again  this  year  has 
made  this  quick  method  of  dusting 
large  areas  of  unusual  interest  to 
growers.  *  *  * 

”The  Worst  Year?” 

Noting  Editor  Ed^s  comment  about 
hay  on  his  farm  that  was  raked  every 
day  for  a  week  because  of  frequent 
rains,  I  know  of  some  farmers  in 
Western  New  York  who  got  tired  of 
raking  and  burned  their  hay.  In  these 
cases  the  hay  had  been  rained  upon 
and  raked  so  much  that  little  feeding 
value  was  left. 

From  all  parts  of  the  state  I  have 
been  hearing  from  farmers  that  their 
haying  operations  were  at  a  standstill 
at  a  time  when  they  should  have  the 
first  cutting  in  the  barn.  On  the  few 
days  when  it  did  not  rain  high  humid¬ 
ity  made  it  difficult  to  cure  hay. 

Some  corn  is  looking  good  but  much 
of  it  is  not.  In  our  own  case,  at  this 
writing,  we  have  one  corn  lot  we  have 
not  been  able  to  cultivate  because  of 
frequent  heavy  downpours,  Rye  and 
wheat  are  about  ready  to  combine  and 
farmers  wonder  if  grain  or  ground  will 
be  dry  enough  for  them  to  operate. 

—  A. a.  — 

LEGISLATURE  MUST 
APPROVE  FIVE  STATE 
PACT 

Nathaniel  Goldstein,  New  York  State 
Attorney  General,  has  ruled  that  Com¬ 
missioner  DuMond  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  sign  the  Five-State  Pact 
until  the  State  legislature  gives  its 
approval.  The  formation  of  a  Five- 
State  Pact  is  a  move  by  cooperatives 
to  set  up  an  organization  in  five  north¬ 
eastern  states  which  could  take  over 
the  administration  of  a  milk  market¬ 
ing  order  in  New  York  City. 


ARBOIA-TOIT 


uYsYntecAmS  WVvWe  Pa\rv\ 


IT’S  MORE  THAN  ORDINARY  DDT 

It’s  a  Disinfectant,  DDT  and  White  Paint  all  in  one 

Why  spend  money  and  labor  on  two  separate,  trouble¬ 
some,  expensive  jobs  when  Carbola-DDT 

DOES  THREE  NECESSARY  JOBS 

more  completely,  and  with  longer  lasting  effectiveness,  in 

ONE  EASY  LOWER  COST  OPERATION 

(1)  KILLS  FLIES  (2)  KILLS  DISEASE  GERMS 
(3)  GIVES  WHITE  WALLS 

Kills  spiders,  90%  less  cobwebs  for  8  to  10  months. 
Better  sanitation.  Lower  bacteria. 

DO  AS  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  ARE  DOING:  Why  waste  time 
gettingyour  barn  readyand  pay  moneyfor  two  labor  jobs— first 
for  whitewashing,  then  DDT?  Save  labor  costs  and 
work  with  Carbola-DDT  to  kill  flies,  spiders,  disease 
germs  (including  Bang's  disease )  and  to  make  walls 
snow  white.  Never  use  hydrated 
lime — it  destroys  DDT.  Carbola- 
DDT  contains  no  lime. 

Employed  for  31  years  by  leading  dairy 
farmers,  poultry  raisers,  experiment 
stations.  Costs  only  3  cts.  to  treat  25  sq.  ft. 

Hardware,  Feed,  Seed,  Drug,  Farm  Stores 
i  lb.  25c,  5  lb.  75c,  10  lb.  $1.25 
25  lb.  $2.75,  50  lb.  $4.85 

Prices  slightly  higher  in  Rockies  &  S'.JF. 
Write  for  Handy  FREE  Egg  Record  Chart. 


Other  DDT  Products  By 
Carbola  Chemical  Co. 


CCC  3%  DDT  Garden  Dust 
CCC  25%  DDT  Garden  Spray 
CCC  3-6  (DDT  &  Copper  In¬ 
secticide  &  Fungicide  Dust) 
CCC  25-31  (DDT  &  Copper  In¬ 
secticide  &  Fungicide  Spray) 
CCC  25%  DDT  &  Knockdown 
Cattle  Spray 

CCC  10%  DDT  (Powder  for 
Roaches,  Bedbugs,  Lice,  etc.) 
HYLITE  5%  DDT  Wall  Paint 
(for  homes  &  milk  houses) 


Garden  Rote  (Rotenone  In¬ 
secticide) 

Copper  Rote  (Insects  and 
Blight) 


CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Natural  Bridge  111,  N.Y. 

Established  1916 


TWIN-TEMP 
MODEL 
NO.  70 


Coal  is  still  your  cheapest  and  safest  fuel 
for  heating  . .  .  especially  if  you  heat  your 
home  with  a  modern  Twin  Temp  Coal 
Heater! 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  dependable 
performance  and  low  cost  operation  of  the 
famous  Twin  Temp  Coal  Heater.  Write 
Knox  Stove  Works,  2016  Ailor  Avenue, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  for  free  folder. 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  catf'e,  farm  machinery 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET  ALBANY  NEW  YORK 


HOMESTEAD  FARM:  140  acres  on  macadam  road. 
Buildings  tip-top.  20  head  stock.  $500  milk  check. 
Team,  tractor,  new  Surge  milker,  new  cooler,  tools, 
machinery.  A  $16,000  property  for  $12,000.  Craine  & 
Miner,  O.  H.  Swenson,  agent,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Catalog. 

4EISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL  Mason  City.  Iowa 


Sav  vou  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 
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Better  Canned  and  Frozen  Fruits 

BY  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


After  covering  pears  with  liquid 
in  which  cooked,  run  spatula 
or  knife  between  fruit  '  and 
jar  to  remove  air  bubbles. 


Photo  courtesy  Ball  Brothers  Company. 


OW  TO  GET  the  best 
possible  quality  of 
canned  and  frozen  fruits 
without  adding  a  lot  to 
the  procedure  or  cost  is 
in  the  mind  of  every 
homemaker.  Although 
actual  methods  have  not 
altered  much,  one  small 
detail  does  make  quite  a  difference. 
This  is  in  the  addition  of  ascorbic  acid 
(Vitamin  C)  to  prevent  darkening  or 
discoloration  of  either  canned  or  frozen 
fruits. 


The  chief  offenders  are  peaches  and 
peach-like  fruits,  pears,  apples  and 
plums.  Scientists  have  tested  various 
anti-darkening  agents  and  found  as¬ 
corbic  acid  or  Vitamin  C  to  be  the  most 
promising.  It  not  only  prevents  brown¬ 
ing  but  also  prevents  the  off-flavors 
and  general  deterioration  that  go  with 
it;  in  addition,  it  adds  to  the  nutrition¬ 
al  value  of  peaches  by  making  them 
rich  in  Vitamin  C,  in  which  they  are 
normally  poor. 

Fortunately,  adding  the  ascorbic  acid 
does  not  mean  a  lot  of  extra  work.  Dr. 
Carl  R.  Fellers,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Food  Technology  at  Massachusetts 
State  College,  where  intensive  research 
has  been  done  along  this  line,  says  to 
do  it  this  way: 

Add  to  each  pint  jar  before  filling 
with  fruit: 

1(4  tablets  of  100  mg  (2000  Interna¬ 
tional  Units)  potency, 

OR 

2'/2  tablets  of  50  mg  (1000  Interna¬ 
tional  Units)  potency, 

OR 

5  tablets  of  25  mg  (500  International 
Units)  potency. 

If  Vitamin  C  content  is  stated  only 
in  terms  of  International  Units  rather 
than  milligrams,  divide  by  20  to  convert 
into  milligrams. 


If  the  ascorbic  acid  is  purchased  in 
powdered  form,  allow  %  teaspoon  to 
each  1  or  1%  cups  of  sirup. 

The  cause  of  discoloration  is  the  oxy¬ 
gen  in  the  air  and  since  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  by  ordinary  means  to  remove  all 
air,  the  addition  of  anti-darkening 
agents  solves  that  problem.  Citric  acid 
has  long  been  used  for  this  purpose;  it 
is  cheaper  than  Vitamin  C  and  where 
large  quantities  of  fruit  are  to  be 
canned  or  frozen,  it  makes  a  difference 
in  cost.  One  teaspoon  of  citric  acid 
dissolved  in  1  gallon  of  water  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  dipping  a  bushel  of  the  pre¬ 
pared  fruit  before  canning  or  freezing. 
The  fruit  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
citric  acid  solution  for  one  to  two  min¬ 
utes  before  packing  it  in  the  sirup  or 
sugar.  Ascorbic  acid  is  dissolved  in  the 
sirup  itself  and  does  not  require  an 
extra  handling. 

Still  another  method  is  to  add  a  com¬ 
mercial  powder  composed  of  both  citric 
and  ascorbic  acids  to  the  sirup  which 
is  used  for  freezing.  This  reduces  the 
cost  somewhat  as  compared  with  the 
straight  ascorbic  acid. 


Sirups 

Three  cups  sugar  dissolved  in  4  cups 
water  makes  a  40  per  cent  sirup,  the 
concentration  which  yielded  the  best 
frozen  peaches  according  to  tests  by 
the  home  economists  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Although 
this  does  not  yield  a  very  sweet  pro¬ 
duct,  it  does  not  mask  the  peach  flavor 
as  does  a  heavier  sirup.  Also,  the 
peaches  packed  in  heavy  sirup  in  the 


test  were  not  completely  covered  and 
when  opened  some  pieces  were  dis¬ 
colored,  mushy  or  broken.  The  test  also 
showed  that  in  a  dry  sugar  pack,  the 
sugar  may  not  dissolve  entirely  before 
freezing  and  then  does  not  form  enough 
sirup  with  the  peach  juice  to  give  com¬ 
plete  protection. 

For  canning  peaches  a  “very  thin”  or 
“thin”  sirup  is  used,  according  to  the 
tartness  of  the  variety  being  canned. 
Thin  sirup  (30  per  cent)  is  made  by 
combining  two  cups  sugar  with  4  cups 
water.  Pears,  also  according  to  sweet¬ 
ness,  will  take  either  thin  or  medium 
sirup,  the  medium  being  made  of  3  cups 
sugar  to  4  cups  water.  Plums  require  a 
thick  sirup,  4  cups  sugar  to  4  cups 
water.  One-fourth  to  %  teaspoon  of 
salt  to  each  quart  of  water  or  fruit 
juice  used  to  make,  the  canning  sirup 
adds  to  the  flavor. 

The  variety  of  fruit  is  important  in 
canning  or  freezing.  In  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  the  varieties  of  peaches 
best  suited  to  freezing  are  J.  H.  Hale. 
Hale  Haven,  and  South  Haven.  Elberta 
rates  a  second  choice.  Pears,  do  not 
make  the  choicest  frozen  product  but, 
if  frozen,  Bartlett  seems  to  be  the  var¬ 
iety  chosen.  Damson  and  Yellow  Egg 
plums  are  rated  as  excellent,  with 
Reine  Claude  rated  as  good. 

Apples  "pins” 

Another  use  for  ascorbic  acid  is  in 
apple  juice.  The  addition  of  Vitamin 
C  not  only  produces  a  more  attractive 
color  in  the  product  but  fortifies  the 
beverage  nutritionally.  Apple  juice, 
naturally  low  in  Vitamin  C,  then  be¬ 
comes  more  nearly  comparable  in  nu¬ 
tritive  value  to  citrus  juice.  Vitamin  C 
is  added  also  to  cranberry  juice  and 
grape  juice,  but  since  the  process  has 
been  worked  out  so  far  chiefly  for 
commercial  use,  its  use  by  home  can- 


ners  is  still  something  to  look  forward 
to. 

People  who  are  particularly  fond  of 
the  flavor  of  McIntosh,  Gravenstein 
and  other  apples  which  go  to  mush 
when  cooked  will  welcome  the  news 
that  these  apples  may  be  made  to  hold 
their  shape  for  canning,  freezing  or  for 
use  fresh  in  pie.  The  Massachusetts 
State  College  laboratory  again  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  process  devised  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  trade  but  equally  use¬ 
ful  in  the  homg.  It  is  that  apple  slices 
may  be  firmed  by  dipping,  impregnat¬ 
ing  or  cooking  in  a  very  weak  solution 
of  calcium  chloride.  In  this  way,  apple 
pie  looks  like  apples,  not  apple  sauce. 

Fruit  Purees 

There  are  always  sound  fruits  which 
are  not  perfect  enough  for  canning  or 
freezing.  In  order  to  make  wholesome 
use  of  such  fruits,  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 


7/fy  'Kitchen 

By  ROBERTA  SYMMES 

My  kitchen  is  an  altar. 

Wherein  I  am  the  priest. 

And  offer  loving  service 
With  snowy  flour  and  yeast. 

With  yellow  bowls  and  mixing 
spoons. 

And  jars  of  crimson  jam. 

With  golden  yolks  and  frothy  cream 
And  pink  and  juicy  ham. 

The  sun  shines  like  a  blessing 
Through  the  windowpane 
Upon  my  quiet  round  of  work 
That  is  not  done  in  vain. 

The  work  God  chose  for  me  to  do 
Within  this  homely  space; 

And  so,  somehow,  my  kitchen  seems 
A  rather  holy  place. 


ment  of  Agriculture  has  developed  the 
following  recipe  for  Velva  Fruit.  Of 
course,  no  spoiled  or  off-flavor  fmits 
should  be  used  in  it. 

To  make  puree  for  peach,  apricot  or 
nectarine  Velva  Fruit,  select  fully  ripe, 
rich-flavored  fruit.  Peel;  remove  any 
bruised  portions.  Cut  into  quarters  and 
place  in  a  boiling  sir-up  (1  cup  sugar 
to  8  cups  water)  for  3  minutes  to  keep 
fruit  from  darkening.  Remove,  drain 
and  press  through  sieve  hr  fine  colan¬ 
der.  Cool.  Six  pounds  whole  fresh  fruit 
makes  about  6  cups  puree. 

Instead  of  making  fruit  puree  im¬ 
mediately  into  Velva  Fruit,  you  can 
preserve  it  by  freezing  and  make  it  up 
many  months  later,  as  follows: 

Mix  6  cups  fruit  puree  with  iy2  to 
2  cups  sugar,  depending  on  sweetness 
of  fruit.  Stir  until  sugar  is  completely 
dissolved.  Seal  in  glass  jars  or  tin  cans 
to  preserve  fresh  fruit  flavor  (R-ena- 
mel  cans  for  red  or  dark  purees). 
Leave  1  inch  head  space  for  swelling. 
Freeze  and  store  at  0°  F.  or  lower. 

When  using  frozen  sweetened  puree 
to  make  Velva  Fruit,  remove  puree 
from  freezer.  Put  sealed  container  in 
cold  or  lukewarm  (not  hot)  water, 
shake  occasionally  to  speed  thawing. 
A  quart  of  puree  will  thaw  in  about  2 
hours. 

VELVA  FRUIT 
Approximately  1  gallon 

G  cups  fruit  puree  Va  teaspoon  salt 

1 1/2  to  2  cups  sugar  2  tablespoons  granulated 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice  gelatin 
(omit  for  acid  fruits)  i/2  cup  water 

Mix  fruit  pxtree,  sugar,  lemon  juice 
if  used,  and  salt.  Soak  gelatin  in  cold 
water  5  minutes  to  soften,  then  dis¬ 
solve  by  heating  over  boiling  water  10 
minutes.  Fruit  puree  should  be  cool 
(70°  F.)  when  added  to  gelatin.  If  it 
is  too  cold,  the  gelatin  will  congeal; 
if  too  warm,  the  mixture  will  expand 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 
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No.  2299.  Practical  and  figure-flat¬ 
tering  apron  has  a  bow  tied  sash  and 
handy  hip  pockets.  Cut  in  one  size,  re¬ 
quiring  only  1  yard  35-inch;  4%  yards 
edging. 

No.  2294.  Two-tone  dress  with  but¬ 
ton-in  yoke  to  supply  your  choice  of 
sleeve  length  is  easily  made.  Try  any 
twin  fabrics  in  sizes  12-20;  36-42.  Size 
36  requires  3  yards  35-inch  with  2  yards 
35-inch  contrast  for  long  sleeves. 

No.  2723.  Lovely  lingerie  can  be 
yours  as  it  is  easily  made.  Fine  tucking 
releases  a  half  sash  to  tie  in  a  bow  in 
back.  Sizes  12-20;  36-44.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3 14  yards  39-inch. 

No.  2722.  A  bra  top  slip  with  panty 
to  match  will  give  a  good  foundation 
under  new  longer  lines.  Sizes  12-20; 


36-44.  Size  36,  slip,  2%  yards  39-inch; 
panty  1  y8  yards  39-inch. 

No.  2293.  Panel  front  dress  with  a 
frisky  flying  skirt  has  a  bow  tied  sash 
and  notched  pockets  ...  opens  out  flat 
for  easy  ironing.  (Panty  pattern  in¬ 
cluded).  Sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8.  Size  4,  2% 
yards  35-inch;  %  yard  for  panty. 

No.  2242.  Scalloped  shoulder  yoke 
dress  to  punctuate  with  buttons  has 
pockets  to  round  out  hips  in  favor  of 
small  waistline.  Sizes  12-20;  36-48.  Size 
36  requires  3  y2  yards  35-inch  fabric. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose  fif¬ 
teen  cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern  wanted. 
Add  fifteen  cents  for  our  new  Summer 
Fashion  Book.  Address  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST ,  10  North 
Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


/4t  G«ci 

By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 


ANTIQUE  SHOW 

TWO  antique-minded  friends  and  my¬ 
self  spent  an  interesting  afternoon 
at  the  14th  annual  Central  New  York 
Antique  Show  at  Cortland.  Like  most 
farm  families,  we  have  inherited  old 
furniture  and  bric-a-brac,  and  this  ex¬ 
hibit  helped  us  to  appreciate  better  the 
antiques  in  our  own  homes,  to  learn 
their  style,  age  and  value. 

Thirty-nine  dealers  brought  the  best 
of  their  wares,  furniture,  china,  glass, 
guns,  prints,  silver,  buttons  and 
jewelry  for  exhibit  and  sale.  The  spe¬ 
cial  exhibits  were  a  complete  old-time 
kitchen,  collections  of  sandwich  glass 
salts,  luster  ware  and  dolls.  These 
dolls  authentically  dressed  by  the  col¬ 
lector  often  bring  $250.  There  were  5 
period  dining-rooms,  the  Victorian  most 
elaborate  with  flowered  Brussels  car¬ 
pet  and  long  Battenberg  lace  curtains 
with  swags  of  red  velvet  hanging  from 
ornamental  brass  rods.  In  the  -  center 
were  4  mahogany  chairs  and  a  ma¬ 
hogany  pedestal  table  set  with  milk 
glass  and  a  silver  tea  set.  A  marble- 
topped  commode  served  as  a  side  table, 
and  in  the  corner  was  a  whatnot. 

In  the  dealers’  exhibits  a  Boston 


rocker  was  priced  at  $18,  corner  cup¬ 
board  $275,  pine  stand  $35,  and  a 
Sheraton  chest  of  cherry,  mahogany, 
and  curly  and  birdseye  maple,  $330. 

There  was  a  blue  rose  bowl  for  $6; 
glass  pickle  dish  with  silver  top  and 
frame,  $9;  small  milk  glass  lamp,  $6; 
little  blue  night  lamp,  $4;  graceful 
ironstone  teapot,  $4;  silver  casters  from 
$15  to  $28.50.  I  had  understood  clear 
pressed  glass  was  no  longer  in  demand, 
but  both  clear  and  colored  glass  were 
being  sold. 

I  could  have  spent  the  whole  after¬ 
noon  looking  at  the  old-fashioned 
jewelry.  There  were  garnets  set  in 
necklaces,  brooches,  and  earrings,  ex¬ 
quisite  French  enamel  pieces;  pearls  set 
in  onyx  and  complete  sets  of  amethysts. 
I  was  especially  interested  in  the 
cameos.  One  oblong  brooch  was  most 
unusual,  a  design  with  a  bird  above  a 
half  wreath  of  flowers.  It  was  $65  and 
was  what  I  most  wanted  to  bring  home. 

—  a. a.  — 

MARSHMALLOW  FRUIT  ICE  CREAM 

3(/2  cups  (no.  2(4)  (4  cup  cold  water 

fruit  cocktail  15  marshmallows 
I  teaspoon  gelatin  I  cup  heavy  cream,  whipped 

Drain  fruit  cocktail  and  reserve 
syrup.  Soften  gelatin  in  cold  water.  Cut 
marshmallows  in  quarters  with  scissors 
and  melt  in  reserved  syrup  over  hot 
water.  Remove  from  heat,  add  gelatin 
and  stir  until  dissolved.  Let  cool.  Chill 
until  thick;  fold  into  whipped  cream 
with  fruit.  Freeze.  Makes  8  servings. 
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Doorway  Gardening 


THE  SIMPLE  planting  of  boxwoods 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance  shown 
in  this  picture  enhances  rather  than  ob¬ 
structs  the  good  architectural  design  of 
the  doorway  to  the  home  of  Home  Edi¬ 
tor  Grace  Watkins  Huckett.  These 
shrubs  are  evergreen,  dwarf  and  slow- 
growing  and  are  pruned  enough  to  keep 
them  back. 

Many  of  the  small  sedums  and  sem- 
pervivums  along  the  rock  ledge  in  front 
of  the  shrubs  also  are  evergreen.  The 
sempervivums  (hens-and-chickens)  of¬ 
ten  take  on  a  bronzy  cast  in  winter; 
some  are  normally  green,  tipped  with 
red  while  one  has  a  definitely  purplish 
cast.  % 

The  little  plants  in  front  of  the  step¬ 
ping  stone  are  sedums  in  flower,  some 
white,  others  yellow.  Groups  of  hens- 
and-chickens  have  spread  themselves 
on  each  side  of  the  stone;  one  group  is 
somewhat  overrun  by  another  sedum 
which  occasionally  has  to  be  weeded 
out.  ' 

Such  a  rock  ledge,  about  66  feet  long, 
will  hold  a  great  variety  of  plants  and 
bulbs.  This  one  in  front  of  the 


Hucketts’  home  has  been  evolving  for 
over  ten  years  and  is  the  first  stopping 
point  for  flower-loving  visitors.  From 
the  time  the  snowdrops  and  scillas 
bloom  in  early  spring  until  frost  kills 
the  last  annual,  something  is  in  flower 
on  one  level  or  the  other  of  the  ledge. 

Rock-garden  daffodils,  dwarf  irises 
and  species  tulips  (not  the  large  hybrid 
kinds)  take  their  turn  early.  Golden 
alyssum,  rock  cress,  creeping  phlox, 
dwarf  bleeding-heart,  creeping  veron¬ 
ica,  violets  and  violas  follow;  then  come 
the  dwarf  roses,  coral  bells,  armeria 
(sea-pink),  snow-in-summer,  creeping 
campanula,  dwarf  baby’s-breath  and 
the  various  sedums. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  warms  up, 
seeds  of  portulaca  are  sown  in  the 
spaces  where  daffodil  leaves  will  dis¬ 
appear  or  where  there  will  be  other 
vacancies.  Then  by  transplanting  dwarf 
petunia  and  marigolds  into  other  vacant 
spots,  color  is  assured  until  the  end  of 
the  season. 

Plumbago  larpentiae  blooms  with 
bright  blue  flowers  in  July  and  August, 
very  difficult  months  in  any  garden. 


Controlling  Weeds  with  Chemicals 

( Continued  from  Page  8) 


commercially  reliable.  Sprays  are  ap¬ 
plied  when  carrots  are  in  the  two 
“true”  leaf  stage,  but  sprays  should 
be  delayed  as  long  as  possible  to  in¬ 
sure  germination  of  a  maximum  num¬ 
ber  of  weeds  before  applying  the  herbi¬ 
cide.  For  weeds  two  inches  or  less  in 
height,  one  hundred  gallons  to  the  acre 
are  required  and  uniform  coverage  is 
essential.  Standard  spray  equipment  is 
satisfactory,  provided  it  has  not  been 
used  for  sulfur  sprays  for  orchards. 
Sulfur  residue  may  injure  carrots;  oil 
sprays  prevent  fire  hazard  but  some 
dissolve  rubber  boots  etc.,  and  are  ir¬ 
ritating  to  the  skin. 

Potatoes 

2,4-D  as  a  pre-emergence  spray  has 
given  promising  results.  Flame  culti¬ 
vation  has  proven  successful  on  small 
plots  once  the  crop  is  up  4  to  6  inches. 
Sinox  and  other  weed  killers  are  used 
for  vine  killing  before  digging.  Flaming 
is  a  possibility. 

Onions 

Salt  sprays  are  recommended.  For 
set  onions,  flame  cultivation  has  given 
good  results  in  limited  testing.  Flame 
cultivation  will  control  purslane  not 
killed  by  salt  spray.  Wild  onion  and 
wild  garlic  are  not  easily  controlled 


by  2,4-D  except  in  early  spring.  More 
experimental  work  is  needed  before 
recommendations  can  be  made. 

Tomato 

This  crop  is  sensitive  to  2,4-D  and 
objectional  flavor  has  been  reported 
where  the  plants  have  appeared  other¬ 
wise  uninjured.  Since  most  of  the  crop 
is  from  transplants,  flame  cultivation 
is  a  possibility  based  on  recent  test 
plots. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons 

Tillage  prior  to  planting  or  else  dini- 
trocresol  pre-emergence  sprays. 

Ragweed 

Ragweed  can  be  controlled  by  one 
quarter  the  normal  amount  of  2,4-D 
recommended  for  weed  control,  that  is 
one  pound  to  the  acre;  for  ragweed,  one 
quarter  pound  to  the  acre.  This  infor¬ 
mation  is  the  result  of  experiments 
conducted  at  Cornell  University  during 
the  past  year.  In  early  stages  of  growth 
up  to  4  inches  in  height,  the  plants 
can  be  controlled  with  even  smaller 
amounts.  Spraying  is  usually  done  in 
July  and  August,  but  present  results 
indicate  that  the  crop  can  be  controlled 
by  earlier  sprayings  in  June  or  early 
July. 


Since  2,4-D  is  dangerous  to  orna¬ 
mentals,  it  would  be  wise  to  use  rela¬ 
tively  low  concentrations  of  2,4-D  in 
spraying  large  areas  for  ragweed  con¬ 
trol,  particularly  around  cities  and 
other  areas  where  mixed  populations  of 
plants  are  likely  to  occur. 

Control  of  Difficult  Weeds 

For  control  of  difficult  weeds,  spe¬ 
cial  adaptations  of  standard  methods 
can  be  used.  Pre-emergence  sprays  of¬ 
fer  a  tempting  and  very  promising 
method.  Timeliness  becomes  of  prime 
importance  so  that  germinating  weed 
seed  comes  in  contact  with  an  adequate 
amount  of  2,4-D  prior  to  the  time  that 
the  crop  emerges  from  the  soil.  For 
control  of  quack  grass  and  similar 
weeds,  pre-planting  applications  to  the 
roots  at  the  time  of  plowing  have  given 
good  control.  Other  weeds  have  re¬ 
sponded  in  limited  tests.  2,4-D  applied 
prior  to  flowering  often  “freezes” 
growth  a t  that  stage,  preventing  seed 
production.  Later  sprays  at  the  time 
of  seed  production  also  show  promise 
as  auxiliary  methods. 

These  facts  would  lead  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  by  spraying  at  the  time 
of  plowing,  followed  by  pre-emergence 
sprays,  crops  could  be  grown  without 
weeds  and  therefore  the  need  of  culti¬ 
vation  and  of  hand  hoeing  would  be 
removed.  In  some  instances,  this  has 
actually  happened.  Only  where  culti¬ 
vation  has  broken  the  “charm”  and 
brought  new  weeds  into  the  surface 
zone  where  they  germinate  readily 
have  serious  second  crops  of  weeds 
been  observed. 

Spray  Equipment 

Standard  spray  equipment  can  be 
used  for  applying  2,4-D.  There  should 
be  no  physical  injury  beyond  ordinary 
wear  and  tear.  However,  2,4-D  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  remove  from  spray  equipment, 
but  probably  no  more  difficult  to  re¬ 
move  than  many  fungicides  or  insec¬ 
ticides.  The  need  for  complete  removal 
of  2,4-D  is  a  different  matter,  as  spray 
residue  is  likely  to  cause  injury  to  sen¬ 
sitive  crops— beans,  cotton,  tomato 
and  garden  or  greenhouse  flowers. 
When  spray  equipment  must  be  used 
for  several  crops,  use  a  separate  spray¬ 
er  for  2,4-D  or  else  build  a  separate 
spray  boom,  fill  the  present  tank  with 
water,  use  the  present  power  unit  but 
insert  a  proportioner  at  the  point  of 
attachment  of  the  spray  boom  so  that 
the  2,4-D  can  be  injected  by  the  boom 
and  not  contaminate  the  spray  equip¬ 
ment.  An  alternate  method  is  to  fill  the 
spray  tank  and  equipment- — pump,  hose 
and  nozzles — with  household  ammonia, 
using  1  quart  of  household  ammonia  to 
25  gallons  of  water.  Allow  the  equip¬ 
ment  to  soak  over  night  or  longer. 
Then  work  it  through  the  sprayer  and 
flush  once  or  twice  with  clean  water. 

—  a. a.  — 

BETTER  CANNED 
AND  FROZEN  FRUITS 

( Continued  from  Page  18) 
too  much  when  whipped  in  the  freezer. 

Add  puree  mixture  slowly  to  gelatin, 
stirring  continuously.  Pour  into  ice 
cream  freezer.  Using  a  mixture  of  8 
parts  ice  to  1  part  salt,  freeze  20  min¬ 
utes  or  until  the  crank  turns  hard  and 
the  mixture  is  firm  and  clings  to  dash¬ 
er.  Remove  dasher.  Velva  Fruit  may 
be  served  soft-frozen  or  after  harden¬ 
ing  several  hours. 

To  harden  Velva  Fruit,  cover  con¬ 
tainer  closely,  drain  water  from  freez¬ 
er,  pack  with  more  ice,  using  3  parts 
ice  to  1  part  salt.  Or  pack  frozen  Velva 
Fruit  at  once  into  moisture-vapor-re¬ 
sistant  cartons.  Place  at  once  in  freez¬ 
er  cabinet  so  dessert  won’t  soften  and 
later  form  coarse  ice  crystals.  Or  turn 
frozen  fruit  into  trays  of  mechanical 
refrigerator  for  a  few  hours  to  harden 
before  serving.  Set  temperature  control 


at  lowest  point. 

While  many  people  enjoy  the  fruity 
flavor  of  Velva  Fruit  made  in  a  me¬ 
chanical  refrigerator,  it  will  not  be  as 
velvety  nor  increase  so  much  in  vol¬ 
ume  as  when  frozen  in  an  ice  cream 
freezer.  Place  fruit  mixture  in  trays, 
turn  temperature  control  to  lowest 
point,  and  freeze  until  firm.  Turn  into 
a  chilled  bowl  and  beat  with  a  wooden 
spoon  or  electric  mixer  until  mixture 
lightens  in  color,  increases  in  volume 
and  has  a  smooth  texture.  Work  quick¬ 
ly  so  mixture  does  not  completely  melt. 
Return  Velva  Fruit  to  refrigerator 
trays  a  few  hours  to  harden. 

—  A. A.  — 

FEYING  FARMERS 
ORGANIZE 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

Maben  of  Prattsville  for  southeastern. 

If  you  are  a  farmer  and  have  a  li¬ 
cense  to  fly  or  intend  to  get  one,  write 
to  Glenn  Heefner,  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  at  Canandaigua,  New 
York,  for  full  information  on  how  the 
New  York  Association  can  help  you. 

We  who  grew  up  in  the  Horse  and 
Buggy  days  and  have  watched  the  com¬ 
ing  of  all  these  new-fangled  gadgets, 
are  inclined  to  stop  occasionally  and 
say,  what  next?  If  with  all  of  our  me- 
.ehanical  progress  we  only  could  make 
the  same  amount  of  progress  spiritual¬ 
ly,  what  a  happy  world  it  would  be! 

—  a. a.  — 

CEMETERIES 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 
on,  we  at  least  owe  the  duty  of  respect 
to  their  last  places  of  rest. 

Dryden  Town  officials  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  for  demonstrating  how  a 
little  expense,  time  and  attention  can 
improve  an  old  cemetery.  There  are 
one  or  more  of  these  in  almost  every 
community.  Some  help  from  the  town 
board,  or  a  small  contribution  from  in¬ 
terested  people  in  any  community, 
with  some  volunteer  labor,  can  do  the 
same  for  all  of  our  neglected  ceme¬ 
teries.  How  about  the  ones  in  your 
community  ? 


Here  are  the  two  ''deans''  of  Boston's 
Faneuil  Hall  Farmers'  Market.  They  are 
George  P.  Russell  (right),  Woburn,  and 
William  J.  Graham,  Burlington,  whose 
combined  experience  selling  their  own 
farm  produce  on  the  ''street''  totals 
118  years.  Top  honor  goes  to  George 
Russell  who  has  been  carrying  on  for 
64  years.  Junior  dean  Graham  has  a 
mere  54  years  to  his  credit.  Both  are 
active  farmers,  specializing  in  market 
garden  products. 

Even  now,  in  addition  to  their  early 
morning  selling  job  on  the  market, 
starting  at  2:00  a.  m.,  they  go  back  to 
the  farm  in  the  forenoon  all  set  to  help 
get  up  their  loads  for  the  following 
day. 

For  real  reminiscences  of  the  horse 
and  buggy  days,  just  catch  this  Russell- 
Graham  combination  during  a  lull  in 
trading.  They  have  seen  all  kinds  of 
changes  over  the  past  half  century  or 
more  and  they  sure  know  the  Faneuil 
Hall  Farmers'  Market  story. 
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CAN  witht^cfev 

MASON  CAPS  &  LIDS 


Fit  ALL  Mason  Jars; 
Require  NO 
rubber 
rings! 


24-page  book 
of  canning  recipes  — 
timetables  — plus  gum¬ 
med  canning  labels. 

WRITE  TO: 

KERR  GLASS  MFG.CORP. 

Oepl.  144,  Sand  Springs,  Okla. 


BACKACHE, 

LEG  MINS  MAY 
BE  BANGER  SIGN 

Of  Tired  Kidneys 

If  backache  and  leg  pains  are  making  you 
miserable,  don’t  just  complain  and  do  nothing 
about  them.  Nature  may  be  warning  you  that 
your  kidneys  need  attention. 

ThekidneysareNature’schief  way  of  taking 
excess  acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the 
blood.  They  help  most  people  pass  about  3 
pints  a  day. 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters 
don’t  work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays 
in  the  blood.  These  poisons  may  start  nagging 
backaches,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of 
pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling, 
puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizzi¬ 
ness.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smart- 
ingand  burning  sometimes  showsthereissome- 
thing  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s 
Pills,  a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully 
by  millions  for  over  60  years.  Doan’s  give 
happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
the  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


YOUR  HOME 
IN  NIAGARA  FALLS 


Within  two  blocks  of  all 
transportation,  a  block 
from  scenic  Niagara.  All 
outside  rooms.  Home  of 
the  Indian  Room  Cocktail 
Lounge. 


Write  For 
Folder  and 
Rates. 


HOTEL 


NIAGARAS 


Langford  H.  Vanderslice,  Mgr. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Real  Relief  tor  RUPTURE 


Thousands  of  wearers  tell 
of  real  relief.  Scientifically 
shaped,  made  of  _  strong 
washable  materials,  gives  the 
RIGHT  support  WHERE 
NEEDED.  Satisfaction 
GUARANTEED.  Write  for 
FREE  literature  NOW. 


The  WEBTrussCo.  Dept.  AA-1 ,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


fUNNf  FEELINGS 
due  to'MIBOLE AGE' 

This  great  medicine  is  famous  to 
relieve  hot  flushes,  weak,  tired,  ir¬ 
ritable,  nervous  feelings— when  due 
to  the  functional  ‘middle-age’  period 
peculiar  to  women.  All  drugstores. 

IYD/A  f.  PI  A KH AMS  COMPOUND 


bargain  nylon. 


Beautiful  white  p; 

i:„„„  .  “  "  ~  - - chute  Nylon  for  si 

riSLWous,s'  Four  sections  (10  sq.  vd.)  $4.95. 
CLARK’S.  19  KEITH.  SPRINGFIELD.  MA 


CLOTHESLINE  CLINGER  CLOTHESPINS 
®OIeB  Bostoaid  for  $1.00 
CUMMINGTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Cumminaton.  Massachusetts 


OfF  for  another  glorious  day  of  bicycling  and  sightseeing!  Before  leaving  this  Dun¬ 
dee,  Illinois,  hostel  (a  made-over  barn,  fitted  up  with  bunks,  and  in  charge  of  the 
farm  mother),  two  of  the  girls  paint  the  familiar  American  Youth  Hostel  sign  on  the 

door.  Hostels  charge  only  25  cents  a  night. 


/l/acation&  at 

By  VIOLA  M.  CUTTING 


HAVE  YOU  ever  gone  on  a  bicycle 
trip  or  a  walking  tour  with  a  group 
of  friends,  stopping  each  night  in  a 
different  place  and  seeing  the  world 
from  the  open  road  instead  of  from  a 
train  or  auto  window?  This  is  the  kind 
of  a  healthful,  inexpensive  vacation 
made  possible  by  the  American  Youth 
Hostel  plan. 

Last  year,  15,000  persons,  young  and 
old,  used  the  American  Youth  Hostels, 
and  twice  that  number  are  expected  to 
this  year.  Most  of  the  hostels  are  in 
private  homes,  many  of  them  on  farms, 
and  are  carefully  selected  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Youth  Hostel  headauarters.  The 
cost  per  person  for  a  night  at  a  hostel, 
with  bunks  and  cooking  privileges,  is 
only  25  cents. 

In  order  to  use  the  hostels,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  secure  an  American  Youth 
Hostel  pass  ($1.50  for  those  under  21 
years,  $2.50  for  those  over  21).  These 
passes  are  presented  to  the  house  par¬ 
ents  at  each  hostel  as  proof  of  the 
right  to  use  the  service,  and  are  signed 
by  them  the  next  morning  as  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  good  behavior  on  the  part  of 
youthful  guests. 

The  AYH  has  field  workers  in  28 
states,  with  hostels  located  near  cen¬ 
ters  of  historic  and  scenic  interest. 
Those  who  have  tried  this  type  of  vaca¬ 
tion  are  enthusiastic  about  it.  If  you 
are  interested  in  taking  a  bicycle  or 
walking  trip,  or  in  establishing  a  hostel, 
write  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  Smith, 
Northfield,  Mass.,  or  to  Charles  Harris, 
143  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


25  cents  each.  Order  from  the  list  be¬ 
low: 

13  Touch  Typewriting  Self-Taught 
15  Small  Homes — Planning,  Financing, 
Building 

27  How  to  Write  Letters  for  All  Occasions 
29  Success  with  House  Plants  and  Flowers 
35  Making  Slip  Covers  Successfully 
37  How  to  Do  the  Latest  Dance  Steps 

45  The  New  Book  of  Everyday  Etiquette 

46  Change  Your  Weight  for  Beauty's 
Sake 

60  Games  for  Good  Parties 
65  Let  Me  Tell  Your  Fortune 
78  How  to  Raise  and  Train  Your  Dog 
81  Practical  Instructions  for  the  Home 
Nurse 

90  Beauty  and  Health  Through  Simple 
Exercises 

94  New  Ideas  for  Handmade  Rugs 

201  Guide  to  Jobs;  Where  and  How  To 
Get  Them 

202  Know  Your  Government 

203  Baby  Care 

204  How  To  Plan  Your  Wedding 

Send  twenty-five  cents  (coin)  for 
each  of  the  above  booklets.  Check 
those  you  wish  to  order  and  send  with 
money  to  American  Agriculturist 
Reader  Service,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Please  write  plainly  your  name  and 
address. 

—  A  .A _ 

QUICK  CREAMING— If  you  have  no 
electric  mixer,  creaming  the  butter  and 
sugar  for  a  cake  by  hand  is  tiring  and 
takes  up  quite  a  bit  of  time.  You  can 
do  it  just  as  well,  and  much  more 
Quickly  and  easily,  if  you  use  a  wooden 
potato  masher  instead  of  a  spoon. — B.  C. 


'Sfflho’d  use  an  hour¬ 
glass  to  tell  time?  A 
watch  is  the  modern 
'  way ,  and . .  • 


Laundering  with  Clorox 
is  the  Modern  Way! 
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When  you  use  Clorox  you  can 
be  proud  of  your  laundry,  for 
Clorox  bleaches  white  cottons  and 
linens  snowy-white,  makes  color- 
fast  cottons  and  linens  showy- 
bright  . . .  fresh  and  sanitary,  too! 
And  Clorox  reduces  rubbing,  con¬ 
serving  fabrics.  Your  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  choosing  Clorox  is  further 
justified  for  Clorox  is  extra-gentle, 
free  from  caustic  . . .  made  by  an 
exclusive  patented  process.  In  rou¬ 
tine  kitchen  and  bathroom  cleans¬ 
ing,  Clorox  disinfects,  deodorizes, 
removes  stains.  Directions  on  label. 

stfweucai  '^iuvzde  BleacA  and 

CLOROX 

FIRST  IN  QUALITY 
...IN  PERFORMANCE 
...IN  PREFERENCE1. 


\OBS 
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Let  BOON  Household  Cleaner 

save  you  time,  work,  energy. 

It  wipes  away  dirt,  grease ... 
quickly, easily.  ..from  wash¬ 
able  surfaces.  Excellent  on 
automobiles!  Atyourgrocer’s. 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CLOROX 


NEW,  EXTRA  MONEY  PLAN 

Up  to  100%  profit  showing  friends  unusual  Personal 
Christmas  cards.  Box  assortments,  gift  wrappings,  hu¬ 
morous,  all  occasion.  Religious,  social  notes,  person¬ 
alized  stationery.  Extra  bonus.  Request  FREE  50  for 
$1.00,  25  for  $1.00.  25  for  $1.95  name  imprinted 
Christmas  Cards  and  personalized  Stationery  folder 
Special  Offer. 

THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS 
60  Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Massachusetts. 


—  A.A.  — 

LEARN  TO  DANCE 

It’s  easy  to  learn  the  latest  dance 
steps  by  following  the  directions  in  our 
Reader  Service  Booklet  No.  37,  entitled 
“How  to  Do  the  Latest  Dance  Steps.” 
It  has  dozens  of  clear  footprint  dia¬ 


grams  and  actual  photos,  plus  do’s  and 
don’ts  and  other  hints.  The  author  is 
a  leading  dancing  authority.  Instruc¬ 
tions  include  the  dance-walk,  medium, 
slow  and  fast  Fox-trot,  waltz,  tango, 
rhumba,  samba,  and  lindy  hop. 

To  order,  send  25  cents  (in  coins) 
for  Booklet  No.  37,  “How  to  Do  the 
Latest  Dance  Steps,”  to  American 
Agriculturist  Reader  Service,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Eighteen  valuable  booklets  arc  now 
on  our  list.  Brimming  over  with  help¬ 
ful  information,  they  are  available  at 


Here's  Healthful, Low  Cost  HOME  HEAT/ 
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■  ■  ■  Nome  Reg  m  U  S  and  Can.  Pat  Off 

UlnRm  moRninG 

COAL  HEATER 


No  other  heater  like  it!  Exclusive,  pat 
ented  interior  results  in  greater  heat 
ing  satisfaction  with  s  bstantial  fuel 
savings.  The  lowest  cost  dependable 
heating  that  can  be  bought!  Various 
models  to  fit  practically  every  heating 
need.  See  the  WARM  MORNING 

Model  616  at  y°ur  deaIer’s* 


►  Burns  any  kind  of  coal,  coke,  briquets. 

►  Start  a  fire  but  once  a  year. 

►  Heats  all  day  and  night  without  refueling. 

►  Wake  up  in  a  WARM  home  every  MORNING. 

►  4  Models— 3  Sizes— 60  lb.  to  200  lb.  coal  cap. 

LOCKE  STOVE  COMPANY 

Dept.  2,  114  W.  11th  St.  Kansas  City  6.  Mo. 


Write  For  This 

SMALL  HOMES  PLAN  BOOK 

•  A  beautiful  16-page  book  in  full 
colors  containing  floor  plans  and 
elevations  for  12  distinctive,  low- 
cost  homes  designed  by  nationally- 
known  architect.  A  regular  60e 
book  for  only  25c.  Send  a  quarter 
for  your  copy . . .  NOW! 
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7 ?  By  A.  JAMES  MALI 


A  survey  of  farmers'  opinions  conducted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Foundation  to  keep  consumers  and 
State  and  Federal  Legislators  informed  of  farmers’  problems  and  their  sug- 


time  when  late  pullets  start  laying,  but 
they  think  the  overall  outlook  is  for 
continued  good  returns.  Some  of  these 
men  say  they’d  rather  get  rid  of  the 
older  birds  and  hang  onto  their  pullets 
even  if  they  had  to  borrow  money  to 
feed  them  until  they  start  producing. 
What  do  You  think? 

Egg  Markets 

About  60%  of  the  state’s  eggs  go 
to  breeding  hatcheries  and  a  large 
part  of  the  remainder  is  sold  through 


the  N.  H.  Egg  Producers’  Cooperative 
and  Merrimack  Farmers’  Exchange. 
C.  B.  Merrill  of  Londonderry  told  me 
that  he  doesn’t  like  to  depend  on  the 
same  markets  as  most  of  his  fellow 
producers.  In  the  first  place,  Merrill 
raises  White  Leghorns  instead  of  the 
popular  New  Hampshires.  His  eggs  go 
to  a  hatchery  whose  business  is  to 
supply  drug  manufacturers  with  chick 
embryos  for  the  development  of  anti¬ 
toxins  for  the  prevention  of  human 
diseases  such  as  typhus. 


Dairy  Council  Program  Stimulates 
Milk  Consumption 


gested  solutions. 

Warm  New  Englanders 

All  my  life  I’ve  read  and  heard  about 
the  “coldness”  of  New  England  resi¬ 
dents.  After  one  short  week  in  New 
Hampshire  I  decided  that  it  couldn’t 
have  been  farmers  I’d  heard  about  be¬ 
cause  nowhere  that  I’ve  travelled  have 
I  received  more  cordial  receptions  than 
on  New  England  farms. 

My  mental  picture  of  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  farmer  was  that  stern,  straight- 
faced  and  taciturn  fellow  they  show  us 
in  the  movies.  I  found  warm,  friendly 
people  who  were  anxious  to  cooperate 
In  the  American  Agriculturist’s  effort 
to  find  out  how  we  could  be  of  better 
service  to  Northeast  farmers. 

Need  $1,000  Outfits 

There  are  many  200  to  350  acre 
farms  in  New  Hampshire  that  have 
only  30  to  50  acres  of  tillable  land. 
On  these,  fields  are  small  and  in  many 
cases  so  stony  that  farmers  won’t  con¬ 
sider  two-or-three-bottom  plows,  and 
a  heavy  tractor  is  too  costly  for  the 
amount  it  can  be  used.  The  big  need 
is  for  a  light  tractor  with  a  single 
bottom  plow  and  other  attachments 
that  can  be  raised  and  lowered  easily. 
Such  an  outfit,  I  was  told  by  several 
small  operators,  would  be  a  welcome 
sight  to  them  if  it  could  be  purchased 
for  $1,000  or  less. 

On  larger  farms  southeast  of  Con¬ 
cord,  and  on  the  large  dairy  farms  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley  mechanization 
is  playing  a  big  part  in  offsetting  high 
labor  costs.  Field  choppers,  hay  balers 
and  tractors  of  all  kinds  are  snapped 
up  as  fast  as  dealers  can  get  them. 

I  talked  to  men  in  Merrimack,  Rock¬ 
ingham,  Hillsboro  and  Sullivan  Coun¬ 
ties  who  are  planning  cooperative  own¬ 
ership  of  larger  machines,  but  met  none 
with  such  a  plan  in  operation. 

Faith  in  Small  Farms 

Most  of  the  farmers  I  talked  to,  both 
large  and  small  operators,  feel  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  the  family-size 
farm  disappearing  in  New  Hampshire. 
While  they  may  not  be  able  to  use  as 
much  efficient  machinery,  they  do  have 
a  better  control  of  expenses,  and  can 
continue  production  without  the  head¬ 
aches  of  hiring  a  lot  of  help. 

A  machinery  dealer  told  me,  “You 
bet  the  small  farmer  will  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Many  big  outfits  show  a  slim 
return  on  the  huge  volume  of  business 
they  do.  It’s  the  small  farmer  who 
comes  iri  here  and  lays  down  cash  for 
everything  he  buys.  The  small  New 
England  farmer  always  spends  a  little 
less  than  he  earns.” 

Substantiating  the  dealer’s  state¬ 
ment,  a  farmer  near  Rutland,  Vt.,  told 
me  that  with  only  20  cows  he  had  to 
pay  more  income  tax  than  a  large 
neighboring  farmer  whose  gross  busi¬ 
ness  was  ten  times  greater. 

Improving  Herds 

There  are  approximately  6,000  dairy 
farms  in  New  Hampshire  with  a  total 
of  about  65,000  cattle.  With  so  few 
animals  per  farm,  breeding-up  the 
herds  was  a  real  problem  and  an  ex¬ 
pensive  one,  because  most  of  the  men 
with  3  to  10  cows  had  to  pay  trucking 
charges  plus  service  fees  to  get  bull 
service.  In  October,  1944  artificial  in¬ 


semination  got  its  local  start  when  a 
group  of  dairymen  joined  to  form  the 
New  Hampshire  Breeding  Association. 
With  capital  supplied  only  by  members, 
the  organization  has  grown  until  now 
there  are  more  than  1,800  member- 
owners  with  about  15,000  cows. 

Bill  Roberts,  barn  manager,  showed 
me  the  27  fine  bulls  in  the  Concord 
stables.  Most  of  them  are  owned  by 
the  cooperative,  with  some  leased  from 
members  and  the  USDA  Beltsville 
farm.  W.  T.  Jordan,  president  of  the 
NHBA  said  artificial  insemination  is 
carried  on  in  10  circuits  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  that  the  service  has  been 
extended  to  Vermont  dairy  farms. 

Apple  Crop  Good 

The  Granite  State  apple  growers 
have  had  tough  luck  for  several  years. 
Frosts  in  ’44  and  ’45  cut  the  yield  to 
little  more  than  100,000  bushels.  Last 
year  the  frost  got  some,  but  produc¬ 
tion  was  up  to  367,000  bushels.  This 
year  they  expect  to  have  800,000 
bushels,  but  the  men  I  talked  with  were 
not  sure  where  they’d  get  the  help  to 
harvest  the  crop. 

Potato  growers,  especially  in  “Little 
Aroostook”,  as  Coos  County  is  called, 
are  having  the  same  worries  about 
help.  This  county  grows  half  of  New 
Hampshire’s  6,000  acres  of  tubers. 

Nip  and  Tuck 

Poultrymen  say  their’s  is  the  biggest 
agricultural  income  in  the  state.  Dairy¬ 
men  say  that  including  stock  sales 
their’s  is  the  largest.  In  any  event  it’s 
nip  and  tuck,  accordihg  to  the  Bureau 
of  Markets.  The  poultry  business  has 
grown  faster  than  anything  in  the 
state,  with  the  hen  population  jump¬ 
ing  from  a  little  over  one  million  in 
1925  to  2%  million  in  1946. 

Although  egg  prices  are  up  to  87c 
a  dozen  in  retail  stores,  some  men  are 
selling  off  their  pullets  because  feed  is 
up,  too,  and  they  fear  that  prices 
might  drop.  I  talked  to  several  large 
poultrymen  in  Rockingham  and  Che¬ 
shire  Counties  who  believe  there  will  be 
a  seasonal  drop  about  Thanksgiving 


THE  last  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  is  just  at  hand.  I  noted,  with 
a  lot  of  interest  and  gratitude  your 
editorial  about  the  Dairy  Council.  As 
this  organization  campaign  gets  into 
motion  your  help  will  be  more  and 
more  valuable  in  getting  across  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  the  Dairy  Coun¬ 
cil  is. 

There  is  one  point  that  I’m  afraid  I 
haven’t  emphasized  as  much  as  I 
should.  The  Dairy  Council  does  not  do 
any  advertising.  In  fact,  that  is  really 
the  primary  distinction  between  the 
Dairy  Council  and  the  American  Dairy 
Association.  In  most  of  the  markets 
in  the  west  where  Dairy  Councils  were 
in  operation  we  cooperated  with  the 
A.D.A.  in  getting  into  action  primarily 
to  carry  on  advertising  and  direct 
point-of-sale  work.  Recently  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Milk  Producers  Association 
has  voted  to  support  the  American 
Dairy  Association  program. 

Based  on  Facts 

The  Dairy  Council  educational  ma¬ 
terials,  including  movies,  slides,  sound- 
slide  films,  exhibits,  booklets,  leaflets, 
and  posters  are  always  based  on 
scientifically  proven  facts  which  has 
■won  for  our  organization  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  such  groups  as  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  American 
Dental  Association,  the  Congress  of 
Parent-Teacher  Associations,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Educational  Association,  the 
American  Dietetic  Association  and 
similar  groups.  Through  the  twenty- 
nine  years  of  development  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Dairy  Council  they  have 
been  so  adapted  that  every  organiza¬ 
tion  and  every  individual  interested  in 
health  can  use  these  programs  without 
any  fear  of  embarrassment  whatever. 

That  sets  the  Dairy  Council  up  in  a 
community  as  a  public  health  agency. 
While  newspaper  and  radio  publicity 
are  a  sideline  yet  it  is  interesting  to 


note,  in  the  case  of  Connecticut,  that 
Ken  Geyer,  former  president  of  the 
Dairy  Council,  has  stated  repeatedly 
that  they  are  given  free  radio  time  and 
newspaper  space  equivalent  to  fully 
twenty  times  the  entire  amount  of 
money  spent  in  the  Dairy  Council  bud¬ 
get. 

Unlimited  Cooperation 

As  an  illustration  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  are  used  in  markets  where 
there  are  Dairy  Councils,  we  recently 
completed  a  survey  in  Boston  for  the 
assistance  of  the  industry  in  develop¬ 
ing  its  program.  Here  we  found  or¬ 
ganizations  representing  more  than 
1200  dentists,  1900  doctors,  150  health 
clinics,  etc.,  25  health  departments, 
10,000  school  teachers,  250  parent- 
teacher  associations,  11  colleges  of 
medicine  (dental  and  nursing)  500 
church  schools,  800  factories  and  offices 
and  129  public  libraries,  just  to  men¬ 
tion  a  few  which  are  interested  in 
better  nutrition  and  the  type  of  a 
health  education  program  which  Dairy 
Council  has  to  offer  and  which  we  can 
count  on  to  cooperate  with  us  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  program  in  Boston. 

In  my  opinion,  the  fact  that  milk 
sales  in  Connecticut  are  currently  run¬ 
ning  49%  higher  than  they  were  in 
1940  while  in  New  York  the  increase 
is  only  27%  and  in  Boston  28%  is  not 
entirely  an  accident.  Neither  is  it  due 
to  just  the  five  nutritionists  that  are 
on  the  staff  of  the  Connecticut  Dairy 
Council.  Rather,  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Dairy  Council  has  a  program 
which  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
school  teachers,  health  departments, 
parent-teacher  associations,  church 
schools,  factory  nurses  and  personnel 
managers,  public  libraries,  dentists  and 
doctors  are  willing  and  anxious  to  use. 

Fluid  Milk  Brings 
the  Money 

One  thing  that  distresses  me  is  the 
lack  of  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  this  program  in  the  east.  I  believe 
I  have  told  you  that  every  northern 
city  of  as  much  as  200,000  population, 
west  of  New  York  State,  has  a  Dairy 
Council  program.  If  we  figure  all  of 
the  population  in  cities  of  90,000  to 
100,000  in  that  entire  territory  we  find 
that  at  least  93%  of  it  is  being  reached 
by  an  intensive  Dairy  Council  educa¬ 
tional  program.  On  the  other  hand, 
here  in  the  Northeast,  if  we  leave  out 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  it  is 
nearer  7%  that  are  being  reached  and 
93%  that  are  not.  Yet  it  is  here  in  the 
Northeast  that  producers,  for  economic 
reasons,  are  most  dependent  on  fluid 
milk  sales.  In  fact  I  have  said  a  good 
many  times  that  the  long  time  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  milk  farmer  in  the  North¬ 
east  demands  that  he  hold  these  fluid 
milk  sales  at  the  high  level.  I  shudder 
to  think  of  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
him  if  we  go  back  to  the  low  con¬ 
sumption,  high  surpluses  and  the  low 
blended  prices  of  a  few  years  ago. 
— E.  M.  Harmon,  Eastern  Regional 
Representative  National  Dairy  Council. 


EAST  CORINTH,  VERMONT,  a  typical  New  England  village  with  its  church  spire  in 

the  center. 
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BLIGHT:  Because  of  the  heavy- 
loss  from  tomato  blight  last  year, 
growers  are  inquiring  about  control 
measures.  Whereas  the  late  blight 
caused  the  heaviest  damage,  early 
blight  is  also  important.  DuPont 
recommends  Zerlate  for  tomato  an- 
thracnose  and  early  blight,  and  Du¬ 
Pont  Copper-A  compound  for  late 
blight.  For  full  information,  write 
to  the  DuPONT  COMPANY,  GRAS- 
SELLI  CHEMICALS  DEPT.,  Wil¬ 
mington  98,  Delaware,  or  350  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. ;  Lyn- 
donville,  N.  Y. ;  or  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


SERVICE  BUREAU 

(&4f  Jt .  Godline 


€.  O.  D.  AND  UNORDERED 

“Some  time  ago  my  daughter  received  a 
C.  O.  D.  package  for  $10.00.  I  paid  for  it, 
but  when  I  got  home,  she  said  she  had 
not  ordered  anything  to  be  sent  C.  O.  D. 
We  opened  the  package  and  found  some 
pictures  and  instructions  for  art  work,  in 
which  she  has  no  interest,  so  we  returned 
the  package,  explaining  the  mistake  and 
asking  for  a  refund.  We  have  had  no  an¬ 
swer.” 

The  sending  of  unordered  C.O.D. 
packages  is  absolutely  unjustified.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  possible  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  a  refund,  it  seems  wise  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  any  package  was  actually 
ordered  by  some  member  of  the  family 
before  paying  charges.  We  will  do  our 
best  to  get  a  refund  in  this  case. 


several  subscribers  lost  animals  that 
were  stolen  and  butchered  for  meat. 
Here  again,  the  reward  is  for  informa¬ 
tion  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction 
and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30  days 
of  anyone  who  steals  cows  or  chickens 
from  a  farmer  or  a  subscriber  who  has 
a  Service  Bureau  sign  posted  on  his 
place. 

We  are  always  glad  to  serve  in  any 
way  we  can  to  bring  thieves  to  jus¬ 
tice.  Unfortunately,  in  many  cases 
there  is  too  little  evidence  to  locate 
and  convict  the  thief.  However,  theft 
should  be  reported  to  the  police  im¬ 
mediately  together  with  any  evidence 
that  can  be  found. 

—  a. a.  — 


SAFE  CORD:  general  electric  is 

making  a  new  Flamenol  electric  ap¬ 
pliance  cord.  It  is  flexible;  does 
not  rattle  or  crack,  and  is  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  heat,  oil  or  acid.  In 
addition  to  very  good  wearing 
qualities,  it  is  safer  than  many  of 
the  older  types  of  cords. 

BARN  PLANS:  Many  farmers, 
realizing  the  importance  of  saving 
time  in  doing  chores,  plan  -to  build 
or  remodel  their  barns.  A  barn- 
plans  service  is  now  available  from 
the  CROWN  BARN  CLEANER  DI¬ 
VISION,  Dept.  P-47,  Marathon 
Foundry  and  Machine  Company, 
Wausau,  Wisconsin.  This  Company 
also  has  detailed  drawings  for  in¬ 
stalling  a  Crown  Electric  Barn 
Cleaner. 

ANCESTORS:  "Pedigrees"  is  the 
title  of  a  booklet  just  printed  by 
the  ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS'  COOPER¬ 
ATIVE,  INC.,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Ithaca,  New 
York.  It  contains  complete  pedi¬ 
grees  on  all  bulls  used  by  the  Co¬ 
operative  from  June,  1940,  through 
October,  1946.  It  should  be  of  great 
help  to  any  member  who  plans  to 
study  cow  families  as  a  guide  to 
future  improvement. 

CONSERVATION:  To  encourage 
soil  conservation  the  GOODYEAR 
TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  has  announced  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  soil  conservation  awards 
with  vacation  trips  to  Goodyear 
farms  near  Phoenix,  Arizona,  as 
prizes.  During  the  first  year  the 
program  will  be  effective  only  in 
certain  mid-western  states,  but  if 
results  are  satisfactory  it  may  be 
extended  to  the  entire  country. 

LIABILITY-  Farmers  are  increas¬ 
ingly  concerned  over  farm  liability 
insurance.  Complete  information  on 
a  policy  which  gives  protection  is 
available  from  the  NATIONAL 
GRANGE  MUTUAL  LIABILITY  COM¬ 
PANY,  Department  A-9,  Syracuse. 
New  York. 

MILKER:  the  American  sep¬ 
arator  COMPANY  of  Bainbridge, 
New  York,  is  featuring  a  soft-suc¬ 
tion  milker  with  a  one-half  horse 
power  motor,  aluminum  pails  and 
a  soft  suction  non-stop  American 
pulsator. 


The  new  model  8-N  FORD  TRACTOR 
which  was  shown  at  a  public  dem¬ 
onstration  in  Detroit  on  July  9. 
The  new  tractor  is  approximately 
200  pounds  heavier  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  model  and  has  a  number  of 
improvements  including  a  fourth 
forward  speed. 


—  A. A.  — 

UNJUSTIFIED  DELAY 

“I  ordered  100  chicks  for  May  5  delivery 
and  had  an  acknowledgement  in  writing, 
stating  that  they  would  be  received  on 
that  date.  On  May  7,  I  had  a  card  stating 
they  would  arrive  the  17th  of  May,  and 
later,  that  they  would  come  the  25th.  We 
cancelled  the  order  and  asked  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  our  check,  which  we  have  not  yet 
received.” 

It  is  understandable  that  hatches 
may  be  poor  and  therefore  that  it  may, 
at  times,  be-  impossible  for  a  hatchery 
to  fill  an  order  on  the  date  promised. 
However,  it  is  certainly  poor  business 
to  put  a  customer  off  from  week  to 
week,  and  any  poultryman  is  justified, 
under  these  conditions,  in  cancelling 
the  order  and  demanding  the  return  of 
his  money 

—  A.A.  — 

TESTING  DRINKING 
WATER 

“What  is  the  procedure  in  New  York 
State  for  getting  a  test  to  see  if  drinking 
water  is  pure?” 

The  State  Department  of  Health  will 
examine  samples  of  water  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions.  The  samples  must  be 
collected  by  a  local  Health  Officer  in 
containers  supplied  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  and  sent  to  the  Department. 
If  you  wish  a  sample  tested,  get  in 
touch  with  your  local  Health  Officer, 
and  if  he  considers  it  necessary,  he  will 
make  the  arrangements.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  will  not  test  samples  taken  where 
conditions  are  obviously  unsanitary, 
and  they  point  out  that  a  test  merely 
determines  whether  or  not  the  sample 
taken  is  safe  or  unsafe,'  and  that  it  may 
not  detect  any  intermittent  pollution. 

Along  with  the  samples,  the  local 
Health  Officer  is  expected  to  look  over 
the  premises  and  send  a  report  to  the 
State  Department  of  Health. 

—  A. a.  — 

FRAUD  OR  THEFT 

I  understand  that  I  am  insured  against 
theft  by  the  American  Agriculturist  Pro¬ 
tective  Service.  I  want  to  report  a  theft 
that  occurred  on  my  farm  recently. 

Service  Bureau  membership  does  not 
include  insurance  against  theft.  This 
impression  was  doubtless  gained  by 
our  subscriber  because  we  do  offer  two 
rewards  one  of  which  concerns  theft. 
The  first  one  has  been  in  effect  for 
many  years  and  offers  a  reward  of 
$25.00  for  information  leading  to  the 
arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for 
at  least  30  days  of  any  person  who  de¬ 
frauds  or  attempts  to  defraud  a  sub¬ 
scriber  who  has  a  Protective  Service 
Bureau  sign  posted  on  his  property. 
Fraud  is  defined  as  attempting  to  get 
something  for  nothing  through  misrep¬ 
resentation  and  does  not  include  theft. 

The  second  reward  does  apply  to 
theft  but  only  in  the  case  of  cattle  and 
poultry.  This  was  offered  some  time 
back  during  the  meat  shortage  when 


SIGNS  NOT  SUFFICIENT 

Could  I  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  dam¬ 
age  suit  by  putting  a  sign  in  my  car 
which  reads:  “PASSENGERS  RIDE  IN 
THIS  VEHICLE  AT  THEIR  OWN 
RISK?” 

It  is  our  understanding  that  responsi¬ 
bility  for  injuries  caused  by  negli¬ 
gence  of  the  car-owner  cannot  be 
avoided  by  any  such  sign.  Regardless 
of  whether  or  not  you  have  such  a  sign 
posted,  any  passenger  who  is  injured, 
and  who  could  show  he  was  injured  as 
a  result  of  your  negligence,  could  sue. 
This  matter  of  “negligence”  is  not  care¬ 
fully  defined  and  you  can  never  be  sure 
what  a  jury  will  do.  Of  course,  if  you 
carry  the  usual  insurance  policy  on  the 
car,  the  insurance  company  must  de¬ 
fend  any  suit  and  if  you  lose,  settle 
up  to  the  limit  stated  in  the  policy. 

Neither  is  a  farm-owner  relieved  of 
possible  responsibility  in  case  workers 
or  others  are  injured  on  the  farm, 
merely  by  posting  signs  which  state 
that  the  owner  will  not  be  responsible 
for  injuries  as  a  result  of  accidents  on 
the  farm. 

—  a. a.  — 

STARTING  A  RUSINESS 

Many  veterans  are  starting  their  own 
businesses.  If  the  past  is  a  safe  guide 
for  the  future,  about  25  per  cent  of 
thefn  will  fail  within  a  year.  Business 
men  believe  that  most  failures  reshit 
either  from  lack  of  experience  or  poor 
management.  Some  of  these  could  be 
prevented  by  a  little  more  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  person  starting  in 
business. 

Aimed  especially  at  veterans,  a  little 
booklet  entitled  “Facts  Veterans  Should 
Know  Before  Starting  A  Business” 
might  save  you  thousands  of  dollars. 
It  is  yours  on  request  to  the  Service 
Bureau,  American  Agriculturist,  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Please  enclose  10c  to  cover  costs  and 
mailing. 


Claims  Recently  Settled 
Ry  the  Service  Bureau 

NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Edward  L.  Burr,  Gouverneur _ $  2.75 


(Refund  on  Roods  ordered  but  not  received) 

Miss  Eleanor  Poproky,  Corning _  66.00 

(Claim  settled) 

Mr.  William  Lasky.  Brooktondale _  9.60 

(Adjustment  on  eggs  shipped) 

Mrs.  Hazel  Chilson,  Vestal _  2.00 

(Claim  adjusted) 

Miss  Thelma  Brooks,  Norwich _  5.20 

(Adjustment  on  goods  ordered) 

Mrs.  Harold  Moore,  Central  Square _  4.50 

(Claim  adjusted) 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Clarisse,  Williamson _  15.00 

(Adjustment  on  plants) 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Thompson,  Gouverneur _  13.23 

(Adjustment  on  eggs  shipped) 

Mrs,  Donald  C.  Raven,  Gouverneur _  5.00 

(Adjustment  on  goods  ruined  in  cleaning) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs.  Walter  Ball,  Rushville _  6.00 

(Adjustment  on  magazine  subscription) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  Lewis  Todcrick,  Swedesboro _  15.00 

(Adjustment  on  chicks)  * 

VERMONT 

Mr.  Vincent  Cleary,  Windsor _ 30.00 

(Pay  for  rabbits) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mrs.  Katri  Maki,  Dodge _ 12.29 

( Adjustment  on  goods  ordered  but  not  received ) 


“National  Grange  — 
low-cost  premiums  .  .  . 


Nelson  Person, 

R.  D.  Johnsonville,  N.  Y. 
‘‘Rational  Grange  insurance 
is  low  in  cost,  high  in  serv¬ 
ice,”  says  Mr.  Person,  who  runs 
a  large  dairy  farm.  “I  also  like 
National  Grange  because  it  is  an 
organization  for  the  farmers  that 
pays  claims  quickly  and  satis¬ 
factorily.” 

NATIONAL  GRANGE 


MUTUAL 

LIABILITY 

COMPANY 


FIRE 

INSURANCE 

COMPANY 


State  Office:  State  Tower  Bldg. 
Syracuse,  New  York 
Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire 


Clip  this  Coupon  and  Mail  TODAY 

National  Grange  Mutual 
Liability  Co. 

Dept.  A14,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen: 

(  )  Please  send  me  the  Cornell  Bulletin  on 

“Farm  Liability” 

(  )  Tell  me  how  I  may  save  REAL  MONEY 

under  the  Grange  Insurance  Program.  I 
am  particularly  interested  in: 

(  )  Farm  Liability  Insurance 

(  )  Automobile  Insurance 


Name- 


Address.. 
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PORTABLE  POWER  TOOLS 

It  costs  less  to  own  a  busy  machine  .  .  .  and 
CUNNINGHAM  tools  are  built  to  keep 
busy.  They  are  rugged,  too,  for  heavy 
schedules  in  custom  work.  They  can  earn 
for  you  and  work  for  you. 


MOWER 

3-foot  variable  speed  sickle  bar 
type . . .  ideal  for  weed  control, 
yard  trimming,  fence  rows, 
many  other  jobs.  A  boy  can 
mow  up  to  2000  rods  a  day. 

GARDEN  TRACTORS 

Two  models,  with  plow,  culti¬ 
vator,  disc,  seeder  and  snow 
plow  attachments.  High  clear¬ 
ance,  clear  vision,  easy  hand¬ 
ling. 

SNOW  PLOW  (Attachment) 

Mounts  on  garden  tractors; 
plows  30-inch  strip  when 
angled;  suitable  for  light 
grading,  bull-dozing;  keeps 
tractor  busy  year  around. 


•  GARDEN  TILLER 

Power  steering  to  each 
wheel  provides  easier  oper¬ 
ation  .  .  .  direct  motor-to- 
tine  drive  and  big  engine  as¬ 
sure  thorough  pulverizing. 

Write  for  FREE  folder*  today.  Dept.  18. 

JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  &  CO. 

Rocheiter  8,  New  York 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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<27,000  Milk  Factories 


On  the  Farms  of  27,000  Members  of  the  Dairymen' s  League 
Cooperative  Association  Almost  Two  and  One  Half  Billion 
Pounds  of  Milk  are  Manufactured  Every  Year. 


]\  T  ost  farmers  in  the  New  York  Milkshed  are  engaged  in 
J  *  the  business  of  manufacturing  fluid  milk.  Just  as  manu¬ 
facturers  of  steel  use  coke,  limestone  and  iron-ore,  these  dairy 
farmers  use  basic  raw  materials  such  as  hay  and  pasture  and 
grain,  much  of  which  is  not  suitable  for  human  consumption, 
to  feed  dairy  cows  and  manufacture  milk  ...  a  highly  palata¬ 
ble,  nutritious  food. 

A  Farmer-Owned  and  Controlled 
Marketing  Organization 

The  job  of  manufacturing  fluid  milk  is  one  over  which  the 
dairy  farmers  themselves  have  always  had  complete  control. 
But  it  wasn’t  until  some  twenty-eight  years  ago  that  dairy 
farmers  had  any  control  over  the  marketing  of  the  product 
which  they  manufactured.  Shortly  after  World  War  I  the 
farmers  in  the  New  York  Milkshed  realized  that  they  must 
have  some  control  of  milk  marketing  if  they  were  to  increase 
the  use  of  milk  and  maintain  fair  milk  prices.  Therefore,  they 


built  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association  and  gave 
it  a  full  kit  of  '‘tools”  with  which  to  market  their  milk. 

Dairymen’s  League  Tools 

On  the  one  hand,  members  of  the  League  have  scores  of  fine 
milk-receiving  plants,  manufacturing  plants  to  handle  seasonal 
milk,  and  make  profitable  dairy  products,  city  plants  which 
help  the  farmer  to  get  a  larger  share  of  the  consumer’s  dairy 
dollar,  fleets  of  milk  trucks,  and  other  physical  facilities  needed 
for  the  marketing  of  milk. 

Members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  have  provided  them¬ 
selves  with  more  than  physical  equipment.  They  also  have  the 
tools  which  are  less  tangible,  but  equally  important.  There  is 
the  bargaining  power  that  comes  from  a  milkshed-wide  organi¬ 
zation  of  dairy  farmers.  There  is  research  to  find  new  products 
and  new  markets — a  protection  for  the  future.  These  tools 
also  include  an  effective  public  relations  program  which 
operates  to  explain  the  farmers’  side  to  business  men  and  to 
consumers  who  are  the  farmers’  customers,  and  to  merchan¬ 
dise  effectively  the  farmers’  products. 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 
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ANYONE  who  either  from  the  read¬ 
ing  of  books  and  the  current  agricul¬ 
tural  press  or  from  personal  observa¬ 
tion  has  watched  the  agricultural  stage 
during  a  considerable  period  of  years  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  way  in 
which  certain  agricultural  practices  have  been 
introduced  with  acclaim,  have  been  approved 
and  widely  accepted  and  had  their  day  in  the 
sun*  and  then  quietly  faded  out,  almost  al¬ 
ways,  I  believe,  leaving  behind  a  certain 
residue  of  truth. 

Perhaps  I  may  say  with  proper  modesty 
that  in  my  time  I  have  been  “exposed”  to  a 
good  deal  of  agricultural  “talking”.  (I  will  not 
insist  on  calling  it  agricultural  “teaching” .)  It 
is  more  than  fifty  years  since  I  did  my  first 
Farmers’  Institute  work  and  there  were  a 
good  many  winters  when  in  .this  state  and  in 
other  states  I  sat  and  listened  to  all  sorts  of 
orators  from  scantily  trained  farmers  to  ex¬ 
periment  station  research  workers  (and  of 
course  joining  in  the  fray  myself)  tell  how 
this  business  of  farming  ought  to  be  carried 
on.  In  retrospect  it  is  now  evident  that  we 
made  plenty  of  mistakes  and  knew  a  good 
many  things  that  were  not  so.  None  the  less, 
I  like  to  believe  that  our  half-baked  efforts 
did  at  least  a  little  to  speed  up  the  always 
slow  march  of  progress. 

Feed  Cookers 

It  may  be  interesting  just  as  a  matter  of 
historical  interest  to  mention  some  practices 
which  were  once  enthusiastically  accepted 
and  after  trial  have  been  almost  wholly  dis¬ 
carded.  For  example  in  the  1860-70’s  there 
arose  the  idea  of  cooking  grains  and  roots 
and  even  steaming  fodder.  The  most  extra¬ 
vagant  claims  were  made  concerning  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  cooked  food,  even  to  declaring 
that  it  would  double  the  feeding  value  of 
grain.  Quite  a  good  many  enthusiastic  farm¬ 
ers  took  up  the  idea  and  installed  big  caul- 
don  kettles,  and  here  and  there  even  steam- 
boilers.  Fifty  odd  years  ago  I  knew  a  man 
who  limped  painfully  through  life  because 
the  primitive  cast-iron  boiler  with  which  he 
was  steaming  hog-feed  exploded  and  a  flying 
fragment  smashed  his  leg. 

Carefully  checked  experimental  evidence 
indicates  that  the  cooking  of  food  for  farm 


animals  is  usually  distinctly  disadvantageous 
and  surely  is  not  worth  the  trouble  and  fuel 
involved,  the  possible  exception  being  that  the 
starch  of  potatoes  is  probably  more  digesti¬ 
ble  if  cooked.  Perhaps  today  the  whole  idea 
might  properly  be  termed  “The  Great  Delu¬ 
sion”.  The  practice  had  been  discarded  before 
I  was  old  •'enough  to  be  much  interested  in 
what  was  going  on.  I  judge  its  brief  heyday 
was  about  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

Homemade  Sugar 

I  think  it  was  a  little  later  than  this  when 
there  was  considerable  popular  interest  in  the 
idea  that  every  farmer  ought  to  produce  his 
own  home-grown  sweetening  out  of  sugar¬ 
bearing  sorghum.  As  a  very  small  boy  I  went 
with  my  father  three  or  four  miles  up  the 
road  to  see  the  outfit  of  a  Mr.  Cleveland  who 
had  made  a  modest  beginning  in  the  new  en¬ 
terprise.  The  principal  apparatus  was  some¬ 


thing  akin  to  an  overgrown  clothes-wringer 
except  that  the  rollers  were  of  hard  wood  and 
could  be  adjusted  to  give  very  heavy  pres¬ 
sure.  I  believe  there  was  a  crank  on  each  end 
and  two  men  powered  the  contraption  while 
a  third  person  fed  the  sorghum,  two  or  three 
stalks  at  a  time,  and  the  squeezed-out  juice 
ran  down  into  a  trough  underneath  and  was 
boiled  down  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
maple  sap. 

This  juice  was  very  much  sweeter  than  sap 
but  unfortunately  it  carried  a  considerable 
amount  of  solids  other  than  sugar,  which  com¬ 
plicated  the  boiling  down  process.  During 
the  boiling,  “milk-of-lime”  had  to  be  added  to 
precipitate  some  of  the  non-sugar  materials 
and  the  final  result  was  a  dark  molasses 
which  few  people  really  relished  for  a  steady 
diet.  In  New  York  state  the  sorghum  syrup 
business  “died  aborning”.  The  late  Prof.  H. 
H.  Wing  of  Cornell  used  to  tell  me  how  when 
he  was  located  in  Nebraska  in  the  early 
1880’s  it  was  a  standard  farm  practice,  and  in 
quite  recent  years  I  observed  the  making  of 
sorghum  molasses  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
fabulous  Great  Dismal  Swamp  in  Tide-Water 
Virginia. 

I  give  these  two  examples  of  bygone  agri¬ 
cultural  practices  which  today  have  nothing 
more  than  a  certain  historical  interest. 

Silkworms 

I  might  add  that  even  earlier  than  this — 
just  about  a  full  century  ago —  there  was 
abroad  in  the  land  a  vast  enthusiasm  for  the 
rearing  of  silkworms  and  the  production  of 
silk.  In  one  of  Dean  Bailey’s  earlier  books 
you  may  find  an  interesting  account  of  the 
wild  speculation  that  ( Turn  to  Page  15) 


Farmers'  Institutes  which  flourished  a  generation  ago  and  to  which  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  made  a  full  con¬ 
tribution  had  an  important  part  in  spreading  the  farm  information  available  at  that  time.  One  of  the 
modern  counterparts  of  a  Farmers'  Institute  meeting  is  a  field  day  where  demonstrations  are  largely 
substituted  for  lectures.  At  this  dairy  field  day,  farmers  are  listening  to  a  discussion  of  the  points  to 

look  for  in  selecting  a  good  dairy  cow. 


Seven  Poultrymen  Who 
are  Missing  Something 

Out  of  every  ten  poultrymen  who  use  the  G.L.F.  Feed 
Service ,  three  also  use  the  G.  L.  F.  Egg  Marketing 
Service .  The  other  seven  are  overlooking  something. 


TO  CARRY  on  a  profitable  business,  the 
Northeastern  Poultryman  must  have  feeds 
which  meet  nutritional  needs,  but  keep  costs 
low  by  taking  advantage  of  the  best  buys  on  the 
market. 

He  must  also  have  a  day  in  and  day  out  mar¬ 
keting  service  which  assures  top  returns  for  a 
quality  product.  G.  L.  F.  serves  Northeastern 
poultrymen  in  both  of  these  important  fields. 

An  Opportunity  In  Egg  Marketing 

Consumers  are  demanding  more  and  more 
fine  quality  fresh  eggs.  They  are  willing  to  pay 
premium  prices  to  have  them.  The  G.  L.  F.  Egg 
Marketing  Service  enables  poultrymen  in  the 
Northeast  to  reap  the  benefits  of  their  natural 
advantage — that  of  location  near  large  consum¬ 
ing  centers  of  population.  Here  is  how  this  co¬ 
operative  marketing  system  works: 

1.  Make  fine  quality  fresh  eggs  available  to 
consumers.  This  begins  with  proper  care  on  the 
farm  to  protect  the  nest-fresh  quality.  The 
G.  L.  F.  Egg  Marketing  Service  is  equipped  to 
pick  up  eggs  at  farms  regularly,  deliver  them 
to  one  of  17  country  egg  stations,  protect  the 
quality  with  refrigeration,  candle  and  pack  in 
one  dozen  cartons,  and  transport  them  quickly 
by  tractor-trailer  trucks  to  city  markets. 

2.  Service  consumers  through  high  type 
outlets.  The  addition  of  new  and  smaller  cities 


to  our  distribution  system  makes  it  convenient 
for  many  more  retailers  to  handle  G.  L.  F. 
eggs. 

3.  Result  is  higher  net  returns.  G.  L.  F.  pa¬ 
trons  are  now  able  to  net  consistently  over  top 
New  York  City  quotations  for  good  quality 
eggs.  The  poultrymen’s  own  employees  repre¬ 
sent  them  in  the  principal  large  eastern  markets. 
They  work  to  promote  and  protect  producers’  in¬ 
terests  at  all  times.  The  flexible  transportation 
system  permits  eggs  to  move  to  the  best  market 
on  any  particular  day. 

Proof  of  Performance 

During  the  past  year  your  G.  L.  F.  Egg 
Marketing  Service  has  consistently  made  pro¬ 
gress.  Even  within  the  last  month  G.  L.  F.  has 
been  able  to  save  poultrymen  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars.  On  July  15  G.  L.  F.  increased  remittances 
to  producers  $.90  a  case  in  the  face  of  weak 
market  conditions  when  the  tendency  of  egg 
receivers  was  to  reduce  prices  $1.50  to  $2.00 
per  case.  Such  firmness  proved  to  be  justified 
in  the  fact  that  within  a  few  days  the  market 
responded  to  the  previous  higher  levels.  The 
handicap  of  war-time  restrictions  no  longer  ex¬ 
ists.  Patronage  and  volume  is  increasing  even 
during  a  period  of  normal  decline.  Premium  out¬ 
lets  are  developed  that  desire  an  increased  sup¬ 
ply  of  fine  eggs! 


If  you  are  one  of  the  seven  who  is  not  already  shipping  to  G.  L.  F ., 
and  do  not  have  an  established  premium  market  of  your  eggs,  why 
not  contact  your  local  G.  L.  F.  Agency  or  G.  L.  F.  Egg  Station  and 
find  out  more  about  increasing  your  returns  for  eggs. 


FORTY  G.  L.  F.  EGG  TRUCKS  like  this  one  cover  regular  routes,  picking  up  eggs  at  the  farm.  These  eggs 
from  J.  Floyd  Murphy’s  farm  at  Newfield,  N.  Y.  will  go  to  a  country  egg  station  where  eggs  are  assembled, 


inspected,  candled  and  cartoned  all  ready  for  delivery  to  city  markets. 


COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  Y ork,  New  Jersey  and  northern 
Pennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  y. 


NEWS  NOTES 


MARKET  LAYING  MASH 
NOW  AVAILABLE 


Dairymen  many  years  ago  discovered  the 
flexible  formula  principle  whereby  the 
make-up  of  a  dairy  ration  could  be  changed 
from  time  to  time  as  the  ingredient  market 
shifted,  and  thereby  feed  their  cows  more 
economically  without  sacrificing  quality. 
This  principle  has  been  used  in  G.  L.  F. 
Dairy  feed  service  from  the  beginning. 
These  flexible  formula  feeds  may  vary 
somewhat  in  texture  and  appearance,  but 
always  rigidly  conform  to  nutritional  re¬ 
quirements. 

Many  poultrymen  have  wondered  if  they 
could  take  advantage  of  this  same  principle 
in  their  poultry  operation.  Now  they  can 
do  it.  This  flexible  formula  principle  is  now 
being  applied  in  two  new  poultry  rations 
so  that  those  poultrymen  who  wish  to  do 
so  may  save  in  this  way. 

Mashes  Added  to  Full  Line 

The  two  new  mashes  are  Market  Laying 
Mash  and  Market  Growing  Mash.  They  are 
new  mashes  added  to  the  present  full  line 
of  poultry  feeds.  The  formulas  for  these  new 
mashes  will  not  appear  on  the  tag  but  will 
be  available  upon  request  from  your  Serv¬ 
ice  Agency  Manager. 

Flexibility  Principle  Applied 

Under  this  system  small  changes  in  the 
relative  amounts  of  the  different  ingredi¬ 
ents  can  be  made  more  often  than  in  the 
open  formula  laying  mash.  They  will  be 
made  as  market  prices  change  and  as  vari¬ 
ous  ingredients  present  bargains  from  time 
to  time. 

New  Feeds  to  Meet  Nutritional  Needs 

At  no  time  will  these  new  mashes  be  de¬ 
ficient  in  essential  nutrients,  and  changes 
will  be  made  gradually  so  as  not  to  upset 
the  eating  habits  of  laying  or  growing 
birds. 

If  and  when  these  new  feeds  fail  to  show 
a  worth  while  saving  to  poultrymen,  they 
will  be  withdrawn. 


) 


The  First  Egg 


Many  poultrymen  feel  that  the  time 
to  change  from  growing  mash  to  lay¬ 
ing  mash  is  when  they  find  the  first 
pullet  egg.  This  way  the  birds  have 
time  to  store  up  the  extra  nutrients 
which  G.  L.  F.  Laying  Mash  provides 
before  they  go  into  full  production. 
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Speed  Plus  Refrigeration  for 
Tree -Ripened  Peaches 

‘Sy  (Zaatine 


CONSUMERS  want  tree-ripened 
peaches!  They  want  them  but  too  of¬ 
ten  what  they  actually  get  is  relatively 
tasteless  peaches  picked  when  they  are 
green  and  subjected  to  too  much  care¬ 
less  handling.  Such  peaches  do  not  in¬ 
crease  the  appetite  for  that  delicious 
fruit  and  as  a  result  both  consumer 
and  producer  suffer — the  consumer’s 
diet  is  poorer  than  it  need  be;  the  pro¬ 
ducer  finds  the  market  for  peaches 
shrinking  instead  of  growing. 

At  least  one  grower,  Frank  Beneway 
and  Son  of  Ontario,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y., 
is  doing  something  about  it,  but  before 
we  get  into  that,  let’s  review  some  of 
the  reasons  for  the  poor  quality  of 
peaches  so  often  offered  to  consumers. 

Truckers  Stress  Durability 

Many  peaches  are  bought  by  inde¬ 
pendent  truckers  who  practically  insist 
on  buying  green  peaches  that  will  stand 
rough  handling  and  still  appeal  to  the 
eye  of  the  unsuspecting  consumer. 

The  grower  has  a  problem  in  spread¬ 
ing  the  work  of  picking  so  he  will  not 
be  caught  with  over-ripe  peaches. 
Pickers  must  be  trained  to  handle  ripe 
peaches  with  care.  To  add  to  his 
troubles,  brown  rot,  a  disease  which 
hits  peaches  as  they  begin  to  ripen, 
may  cause  serious  losses  which  could 
have  been  avoided  by  picking  wften 
peaches  were  green. 

Furnishing  tree-ripened  peaches  to 
city  consumers  has  its  problems,  prob¬ 
lems  which  have  been  studied  and  at 
least  partially  solved  by  Frank  Bene¬ 
way  and  his  son,  Jim. 

Here  is  the  program  which  they  have 
worked  out  in  cooperation  with  officials 
of  a  well-known  chain.  A  refrigerated 
trailer  truck  is  backed  right  into  the 
orchard.  Tree-ripened  peaches  are  care¬ 
fully  picked,  graded  and  sorted  right 
in  the  orchard  where  it  is  cooler  than 
in  the  packing  house,  and  packed  into 
the  trailer.  As  soon  as  a  few  peaches 
have  been  put  into  the  trailer,  a  button 
is  pushed,  refrigeration  is  started  and 
down  goes  the  temperature.  By  the 
time  the  load  is  packed,  the  peaches  are 
cool. 

About  that  time  a  truck  pulls  in 
hauling  an  empty  trailer  all  ready  to 
be  loaded,  and  the  full  trailer  is  soon 
on  its  way  to  a  city  market  where  the 
next  morning,  housewives  can  buy  ripe 
peaches  picked  less  than  24  hours  be¬ 
fore. 

What  About  Small 

Growers? 

Sounds  simple,  doesn’t  it,  but  it. 
isn’t  quite  as  simple  as  it  sounds.  No 
grower  with  a  small  acreage  has  the 
volume  necessary  for  such  a  marketing 


program.  One  possible  solution  would 
be  for  a  group  of  growers  to  bring 
peaches  to  a  central  location  for  load¬ 
ing.  However,  marketing  begins  with 
production  and  peaches  that  are  poor 
quality  when  picked  cannot  be  made 
into  good  peaches  merely  by  speedy 
marketing  in  refrigerated  trucks. 

Many  small  growers  sell  at  roadside 
stands.  Given  a  severe  setback  by  gas 
rationing  in  war-time,  they  are  again 
on  the  increase.  Roadside  selling  alone 
does  not  insure  quality  but  the  owner 
can  offer  tree-ripened  peaches  if  he  will 
take  the  necessary  trouble. 

An  experience  which  Frank  had  last 
summer  shows  the  extent  to  which 
chain-store  executives  will  cooperate. 
A  period  of  unusually  warm  weather 
ripened  some  peaches  on  the  Beneway 
farm  faster  than  had  been  anticipated. 

Frank  called  the  chain  store  head 
and  explained  the  situation,  saying  that 
he  feared  the  peaches  would  be  too  soft 
when  they  reached  the  market. 

Frank  was  advised  to  pack  the  dead- 
ripe  peaches  separately  and  label  them. 
This  he  did,  and  later  he  learned  that 
on  arrival  the  executive  loaded  these 
peaches  into  his  own  car  and  peddled 
them  to  his  friends!  That’s  real  coop¬ 
eration  ! 

A  Challenge 

For  some  years  during  the  war,  it 
was  unnecessary  to  pay  much  attention 
to  marketing.  There  was  a  market  for 
all  that  was  produced  and  price  con¬ 
trol  provided  no  premiums  for  high 
quality.  That  day  is. over!  Consumers 
want  quality  and  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it. 

Working  together,  producers,  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  can  do  these  things: 

1.  Prevent  losses  to  producers  by 
building  an  increased  demand  when 
supplies  of  a  particular  crop  are  high. 

2.  Improve  the  diet  of  city  consum¬ 
ers  by  marketing  more  and  better 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

3.  Build  a  better  appreciation  of 
northeastern  farm  products. 

4.  Improve  the  prosperity  and  well¬ 
being  of  all  producers  and  consumers 
in  this  great  Northeast. 

What  a  challenge  that  is.  It  can  be 
met  by  a  realization  of  the  many  angles 
of  the  problem  and  by  thoughtful  plan¬ 
ning  toward  faster  moving  of  better 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  consumers. 

—  a. a.  — 

HYBRID  CORN 

This  year,  7  acres  of  corn  out  of  every 
10  were  planted  with  hybrid  seed.  In 
1933,  when  corn  hybrids  were  in  the 
early  stages  of  development,  only  .1% 
of  the  total  corn  acreage  was  planted 
with  hybrid  seed.  This  year,  61,690,000 
acres,  or  71.4%  were  in  hybrids. 


This  Toggenburg  goat 
owned  by  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Lord  of  Caneadea,  New 
York,  produces  from2'/2 
to  3  quarts  of  milk  per 
day.  What's  more  un¬ 
usual  is  the  fact  that 
on  May  8  she  gave 
birth  to  five  kids  which 
were  all  strong  and 
vigorous.  Some  of  them 
weighed  18  pounds  at 
the  age  of  6  weeks.  If 
any  reader  has  a  goat 
that  has  made  a  better 
record  we  would  be 
glad  to  hear  of  it. 


YESSIR!  WHEN  YOU 
WANT  TONGUE-EASY 
PIPE  COM  FORT...  LOAD  UP 
WITH  PRINCE  ALBERT 


...the  worlds  largest-selling  tobacco!. 


"Prince  Albert  has  been  my  smoking  favorite  for  years,” 
says  Andrew  J.  Doherty.  "I  like  the  mellow,  rich-tasting 
smoke  P.A.  gives  me.  And  P.A.  smokes  cool  and  mild  — 
easy  on  my  tongue.  P.A.  is  real  smoking  joy!” 


Tor.  "Pipes 

or.  "Papers 

PRINCE  ALBERT 


TUNE  IN  Prince  Albert's  “GRAND  OLE  0PRY”  Saturday  Nights  N.B.C. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


m  T  HENATIO  NALJOYSMOXE 


AUCTION  SCHOOL  CANVAS  COVERS 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Catalog.  ATUIAAntC 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL  Mason  City,  lowo  ATWOOD  5 


For  samples  ano  price  lists 
At  bargain  prices.  Write 
92  Washington  St. 
Binshamton,  N-  Y. 
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WHY  FOOD  PRICES  MUST 
BE  HIGH 

ALWAYS  try  not  to  be  unduly  pessimistic,  but 
a  recent  trip  through  some  of  the  good  farm 
country  of  the  Northeast  impresses  me  with  the 
fact  that  crops  look  the  worst  they  have  in  many 
years.  Corn  is  backward,  weedy,  and  certainly  will 
need  a  late  fall  to  produce  even  a  fair  crop.  The 
oat  crop  is  almost  the  shortest  in  my  memory. 
Hay  was  heavy,  but  thousands  of  acres  were  still 
unharvested  in  the  first  week  of  August,  and  much 
of  the  hay  that  was  cut  got  rained  upon  and  some 
of  it  was  completely  ruined.  Farmers  who  were  in 
position  to  make  grass  silage  were  in  luck. 

The  national  com  crop  promises  to  be  only  fair 
Wheat  was  good,  but  we  are  shipping  to  Europe 
more  wheat  and  other  food  commodities  than  ever 
before  in  our  history. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  rains  have  kept  the 
pastures  good,  there  is  a  shortage  of  milk  right 
now  in  the  heart  of  some  of  the  best  dairy  country. 

As  a  result  of  these  production  conditions,  con¬ 
sumers  will  continue  to  pay  high  prices  for  food  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  what  is  more  serious,  there 
could  easily  be  some  very  bad  food  scarcities.  This 
is  particularly  true  for  milk. 

It  is  highly  necessary,  therefore,  that  milk  prices 
this  fall  and  winter  be  kept  somewhere  in  line  with 
the  tremendous  costs  of  production.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  be  sure  to  read  the  article  on  page  6  oi 
this  issue;  also,  A.  A.’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide,  page 
5,  and  Doc  Roberts’  “Down  the  Alley,"  page  13. 

EASTERN  APPLE  GROW  ERS 
FACE  COMPETITION 

N  OUR,  August  2  issue,  L.  B.  Skeffington  reported 
a  warning  to  fruit  growers  made  by  James  W 
Elton  of  New  Hampshire,  retiring  president  of  the 
New  York-New  England  Apple  Institute,  at  the  rec¬ 
ent  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute.  This  warning 
is  so  important  that  I  am  emphasizing  it  by  re 
peating  it  here. 

Mr.  Elton  said  that  he  had  recently  attended  a 
meeting  of  apple  growers  in  Wenatchee,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  had  an  opportunity  to  see  at  first  hand  the 
increasing  competition  which  eastern  growers  have 
to  face  from  western  apple  growers.  Said  Mr.  Elton. 

“The  use  of  DDT  has  reduced  cost  of  codling 
moth  control  and  given  better  control,  and  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  producing  a  larger  volume  of  high  quality 
apples  than  ever  before.” 

He  spoke  of  the  large  sums  of  money  available 
for  promotion,  advertising  and  merchandizing  of 
western  apples. 

Mr.  Elton’s  point  was  that  unless  eastern  growers 
are  willing  to  do  more  to  advertise  and  merchandise 
their  apples,  they  certainly  will  be  faced  with  bad 
times  ahead. 

A  BAD  RACKET 

FEW  days  ago  a  farmer  told  me  that  he  was 
working  in  his  hay  field  with  some  up-to-date 
equipment  when  two  strangers  came  along  and 
tried  to  buy  it.  My  friend  said  it  was  not  for  sale; 
that  he  had  to  use  it.  The  strangers  kept  upping 
the  price  until  they  were  offering  at  least  one-third 
more  for  this  secondhand  farm  machinery  than  the 
price  for  the  same  equipment  when  it  was  new 
But  the  farmer  still  refused  to  sell. 

The  Prairie  Farmer  of  Illinois  is  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  “bold  and  brazen”  black  market  in  farm 
machinery  which  has  developed  in  the  Central  West. 
Black  marketeers  buy  up  secondhand  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  paying  for  it  far  more  than  it  is  worth 
and  prices  which  the  owners  cannot  resist.  Then 
they  ship  this  equipment  to  some  other  section  and 
sell  it  for  still  higher,  outrageous  prices. 

We  are  sure  that  at  least  some  part  of  this  black 
market  in  farm  machinery  exists  right  here  in  the 
Northeast.  Every  farm  machinery  manufacturer 
and  local  dealer  is,  of  course,  emphatically  opposed 
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Lo  it.  But  they  need  the  help  of  farmers  themselves 
to  stop  it.  1  personally  have  seen  some  farmers 
go  almost  completely  crazy  in  bidding  up  equip¬ 
ment  at  a  farm  auction.  There  was  some  excuse 
for  it  because  of  the  desperate  need,  but  that  excuse 
no  longer  exists,  for  new  farm  machinery  is  rapidly 
becoming  available. 

Don’t  pay  an  outrageous  price  for  secondhand 
equipment! 

DON’T  FOOL  YOURSELF  ABOUT 
PRESENT  PRICES 

HOSE  of  us  who  are  close  to  agricultural  condi¬ 
tions  are  much  worried  over  the  inflation  of  farm 
land  prices.  Thousands  of  farmers,  particularly 
young  farmers,  including  many  ex-GI’s,  are  buying 
farms  on  the  supposition  that  the  present  price 
level  is  going  to  continue  for  a  long  time.  It  won't! 

For  example,  compare  the  long-time  price  of 
many  farm  commodities  with  the  May,  1947,  farm 
price  in  the  following  columns: 


Commodity 

Long-time  Price 

Price  May,  1947 

Beef  cattle 

$6.35  per  cwt. 

$18.60 

Hogs 

7.25  per  cwt. 

22.90 

Wool 

24  per  pound 

.39 

Eggs 

20  per  doz. 

.41 

Wheat 

.75  per  bushel 

2.39 

Corn 

.63  per  bushel 

1.59 

Hay 

9.50  per  ton 

16.80 

Potatoes 

.70  per  bushel 

1.53 

Beans,  dry  edible 

3.50  per  cwt. 

12.50 

As  sure  as  the  sun  will  rise  tomorrow  morning, 
ruture  farm  prices  will  return  somewhere  near  to 
the  long-time  price  level.  A  farm  is  paid  for 
usually  over  a  long  period  of  years.  If  you  buy  on 
a  mortgage  now,  you  must  expect  to  pay  for  it  not 
at  present  prices  but  at  the  long-time  price. 

Representatives  of  many  farm  organizations,  col¬ 
leges  of  agriculture,  bankers,  insurance  companies, 
and  lending  agencies  recently  met  with  the  officials 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  passed 
this  resolution: 

“Lending  agencies  represented  at  the  meeting 
agree  that  loans  on  farm  lands  should  be  based  on 
an  appraisal  of  the  normal  earning  capacity  over  a 
long  period  of  years.” 

Let  us  therefore  say,  as  emphatically  as  possible, 
do  not  tie  a  chain  around  your  own  neck  and  that 
of  your  family  for  the  remainder  of  your  lives  by 
paying  too  much  for  a  farm. 

The  same  principle  also  applies  to  any  other 
long-time  investment.  This  is  not  the  time  to  get 
out  on  a  limb 

*’THE  TRUTH,  FOR  SURE” 

“I  was  very  much  pleased  when  I  opened  the 
envelope  and  found  the  check.  We  can  use  the 
money,  as  we  are  making  a  much  needed  two- 
story  addition  to  our  church.  It  was  very  thought¬ 
ful  of  Jim  to  suggest  it  and  nice  of  you  to  send 
the  check. 

“I  enjoyed  reading  the  article,  and  realize  we 
should  try  to  do  our  part  as  farmers  in  helping 
city  people  to  understand  the  farm  situation.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  down  here  everyone  swears  by  American 
Agriculturist.  What  is  printed  there  is  the  truth, 
for  sure.”  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Beardslee,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

HE  ABOVE  LETTER  refers  to  the  article  on 
the  front  page  of  the  July  19  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist  written  by  Jim  McConnell,  entitled 
“The  Unseen  Guest  at  the  Dinner  Table.”  Instead 
of  accepting  payment  for  the  article,  Jim  suggested 
that  we  send  the  money  to  the  community  church 
at  Mansfield,  Pennsylvania,  which  we  were  very 
glad  to  do. 

WE  DIE  BY  PIEUE  MEAL 

HILE  rubbing  some  of  the  aches  and  pains  out 
of  a  lame  back  for  me  recently,  a  physio¬ 
therapist  friend  of  mine  made  a  remark  that  is 
worth  remembering.  He  said: 

“A  man  doesn’t  die  all  at  one  time,  Mr.  Eastman. 


He  dies  piecemeal  over  many  years.” 

When  we  are  young,  or  even  when  we  are  not 
so  young,  too  many  of  us  think  our  energy  and 
good  health  are  unlimited  and  spend  it  all  in  a 
short  time.  We  work  early  and  late,  never  take 
a  vacation  or  get  much  if  any  recreation.  I  think 
this  is  particularly  true  of  farm  folks,  for  whom 
there  is  no  eight-hour  day. 

1  believe  in  work,  and  I  am  sure  that  work  is 
interesting  and  worth  while,  as  well  as  necessary 
But  there  can  be  too  much  of  even  a  good  thing, 
and  it  is  the  wise  person  who  is  smart  enough 
to  revise  and  readjust  his  way  of  life  before  it  is 
too  late,  so  as  not  to  use  up  all  his  capital  of 
health  and  energy  in  a  few  short  years. 

WHY  BUTTER  IS  POOR 

“I  have  wanted  for  some  time  to  add  my  com¬ 
mendation  to  Mr.  Babcock’s  and  your  program  for 
a  better  American  table.  Therein  will  lie  much  pro¬ 
gress  and  understanding  of  the  farmer.  The  times 
are  difficult  enough,  and  this  year  adds  its  especial 
burdens  without  milk  and  meat  producers  having 
to  face  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  our  problem. 

“May  I  make  a  suggestion?  For  several  months 
my  wife  and  I  have  tried  to  find  a  store  where 
butter  is  properly  stored  and  displayed  for  the  nor¬ 
mal  retail  buyer.  We  have  bought  various  kinds 
of  butter  and  it  has  all,  without  exception,  been 
flavored  with  a  variety  of  objectionable  and  detract¬ 
ing  flavors  of  other  foods,  mostly  meat,  with  which 
it  has  been  stored.  The  good  sweet  flavor  of  real 
country  butter  is  almost  unknown. 

“Have  you  noticed  that  oleo  is  always  packaged  in 
a  heavy  waxed  carton  and  almost  always  in  the 
chain  stores  is  stored  separately?  The  butter  has 
only  a  thin  parchment  wrapping.  I  should  think 
such  a  fine  product  would  deserve  better  packaging.” 
— R.  A.,  Vt. 

A.  HAS  put  his  finger  on  something  that  most 
•  consumers  have  thought  about.  Butter  can  be 
the  finest  food  product  in  the  world  or  just  about 
the  worst.  All  milk  products  are  quick  to  absorb 
odors;  hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  proper  handl¬ 
ing  and  storing.  I  am  calling  this  problem  to  the 
attention  of  some  butter  manufacturers. 

BEFORE  YOU  COMPLAIN  ABOUT 
SCHOOL  TAXES 

VERY  TIME  I  hear  somebody  complaining  about 
high  school  taxes,  which  are  an  investment  in 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  our  children,  I  think 
of  what  America  spends  on  alcohol,  tobacco,  the 
theater,  cosmetics  and  any  one  of  dozens  of  other 
luxuries  which  cost  more  than  the  upkeep  of  our 
schools. 

For  example,  the  tax  alone  on  tobacco  amounts  to 
$1,365,000,000  in  a  year,  and  the  tax  on  alcoholic 
beverages  in  one  year  amounts  to  nearly  three  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  That  would  buy  quite  a  lot  of  education, 
wouldn’t  it? 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  cost  of  the  whis¬ 
key  and  the  tobacco;  they  are  just  the  tax  on  them. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

HE  late  Dean  Carl  E.  Ladd  once  had  a  great 
laugh  on  Mrs.  Eastman  and  myself.  One  time 
when  we  were  all  attending  an  auction,  Mrs.  East¬ 
man  and  I,  located  on  different  sides  of  the  crowd, 
got  to  bidding  on  the  same  article. 

Which  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  a  lonesome 
bachelor  who  bought  a  parrot  at  an  auction  hoping 
that  he  would  be  good  company  for  him  in  the  long 
evenings.  The  bidding  waxed  hot  and  the  bachelor 
got  carried  away,  so  that  before  he  knew  what  he 
had  done  he  had  bought  Poll  for  $49.  When  he  got 
the  parrot  home,  he  commanded  him  to  talk.  But 
Poll  just  drew  in  his  head  and  said  nothing.  After 
trying  for  several  times  to  get  the  parrot  to  talk, 
the  bachelor  yelled: 

“Good  heavens!  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  after 
what  I  paid  for  you,  you  can’t  even  talk?” 

“Can’t  talk!”  snapped  the  parrot.  “Who  in  thundef 
do  you  think  it  was  that  bid  you  up  to  that  $49?” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

THE  FUTURE  TREND  of  prices  can  have  more  effect  on  the  prosperity  of 
farmers  than  can  the  best  oi  management  on  an  individual  farm.  Changes 
in  the  price  level,  either  up  or  down,  are  upsetting  and  always  penalize  one 
group  at  the  expense  of  another.  When  the  price  level  goes  down,  farmers  lose. 

Knowledge  of  future  price  trends  would  simplify  the  farmer’s  decisions,  out 
that  knowledge  is  not  available.  All  we  can  do  is  to  weigh  the  factors  that  af¬ 
fect  prices,  arrive  at  a  decision  as  to  what  we  think  will  happen,  and  govern 
ourselves  accordingly. 

INFLATION:  Factors  tending  toward  inflation  include  wage  increases. 

bonuses  to  veterans,  heavy  exports,  poor  crop  prospects 
and  heavy  government  spending;  in  fact,  anything  that  increases  buying  power 
or  lessens  the  supply  of  the  things  consumers  want. 

Higher  wages  increase  buying  power  and,  therefore,  consumer  demand.  When 
the  goods  consumers  want  are  short,  they  bid  up  the  price.  Bonuses  to  vet¬ 
erans  also  increase  consumer  buying  power. 

Exports  of  food  to  Europe  have  been  heavier  than  anticipated  and  are  likely 
to  continue  heavy  for  at  least  one  or  two  years.  They  have  been  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  keeping  food  prices  high.  Consumers  should  understand  this 
instead  of  blaming  the  farmer.  Poor  crops  as  a  result  of  bad  weather  decrease 
the  supply  and,  therefore,  increase  the  price 

DEFLATION:  Among  the  factors  that  we  call  ‘deflationary’,  in  that  Ley 

tend  toward  lower  prices,  is  increased  production  of  the 
things  consumers  want,  because  this  tends  to  bring  supply  and  demand  .ito 
balance.  Production  could  be  increased  by  fewer  strikes,  by  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  government  employees,  by  more  hours  of  work,  or  by  more  efficient 
work. 

A  second  factor  which  is  more  difficult  to  explain  is  that  prices,  which  always 
go  up  during  a  war,  have  always  gone  down  sooner  or  later  after  peace  is  ie- 
clared.  This,  of  course,  is  due  to  many  things. 

At  any  rate,  the  changing  situation,  particularly  the  prospect  of  continued 
heavy  food  exports,  has  caused  a  revision  of  previous  predictions  "hat  food 
prices  would  be  considerably  lower  the  last  half  of  this  year.  There  is  still  plenty 
of  reason  to  believe  that  prices  will  be  lower  some  day,  a  fact  that  farmers 
should  never  forget.  When  prices  decline,  the  prices  of  raw  material,  including 
food,  decline  faster  and  farther  than  the  prices  of  industrial  products. 

CROP  CONDITIONS:  a  special  crop  report  about  the  middle  of  July 
i showed  some  improvement  in  the  corn  crop,  but 
yield  will  still  be  low  compared  to  last  year. 

Some  growers  believe  that  potatoes  will  be  good  property  to  own.  After  po¬ 
tatoes  in  intermediate  states  are  marketed,  there  will  be  little  surplus  problem. 
Maine  has  increased  storage  facilities  and  probably  more  potatoes  will  be  stored 
there  this  year.  Bad  weather  has  hurt  the  northeastern  onion  crop  and  many 
onions  will  not  store  well. 

The  Class  I  milk  price  in  the  Northeast  went  up  44c  a  hundred  August  1. 
There  is  no  improvement  in  the  home-grown  feed  situation  in  the  Northeast. 
There  was  much  hay  still  to  be  cut  August  1.  A  few  fields  of  corn  look  excel¬ 
lent  but  many  are  spotty;  many  are  weedy  and  backward,  and  in  some  areas 
much  land  which  was  plowed  was  never  planted  to  any  crop.  Milk  production 
costs  will  be  high  next  fall  and  winter. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  following  suggestions  seem  sound: 

1.  Farm  conservatively. 

2.  Cull  low  producing  animals. 

3.  Buy  feed  as  needed;  don’t  store  much  purchased  grain. 

4.  Look  for  ways  to  save  labor. 

5.  Don’t  worry.  Most  of  the  things  we  worry  about  never  happen. 


hjtSong  of  the  L&zij  mrjn 


Y  LIFE  is  hard  this  time  of  year. 
I’ve  got  to  work  each  day  for  fear 
that  if  I  don’t  do  things  with  care,  my 
wife  won’t  let  me  see  the  fair.  She 
knows  she’s  got  me  in  a  crack  and 
that  I’ll  nearly  break  my  back  so  I 
can  take  a  day  or  so  and  travel  down 
to  see  the  show.  But  I  don’t  mind  so 
much,  by  jing,  ’cause  I’ll  do  almost 
anything,  from  milkin’  cows  to  makin’ 
hay,  when  I  can  get  such  worth-while 
pay;  a-workin’  up  a  sweat  is  bad,  but 
it  don’t  make  me  near  so  sad  as  missin’ 
out  on  all  the  fun  each  year  when  our 
fair  has  begun. 

I  like  to  spend  an  hour  or  so  a-lookin 
at  the  livestock  show  and  feelin’  sorry 
for  the  men  who  have  to  wash  each 
hog  and  hen  and  get  each  steer  curled 
up  just  right  so  they’ll  look  good  in 
judges’  sight.  And  then,  of  course,  I 
have  to  take  a  quick  look  at  the  pies 
and  cake  so  I  can  tell  Mi  randy  that 
compared  to  hers  the  stuff  looks  flat. 
But  I  can  hardly  wait  to  get  up  in 
the  grandstand  where  I  set  and  watch  the  cars  and  horses  race  around  the 
track  at  furious  pace,  or  find  the  sideshows  which,  by  gee,  Mirandy  told  me 
not  to  see. 


In  AUGUST  Let  Your  Tractor  Prove  that  the 


NEW  GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL 
GIVES  YOU  ALL  FOUR! 


Many  of  you  will  bale  hay  this  month.  Good  time  to  prove  in 
your  tractor  that  the  new  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  gives  you  all  four. 


Gives  You  Extra  Hours  of  Operation — You  use  less 
oil,  because  you  get  extra  hours  of  operation  per 
quart.  The  reason:  The  new  Gulflube  Motor  Oil 
is  relatively  nonvolatile,  has  a  high  viscosity  index. 


Gives  You  Better  Performance  —  You  get  more 
than  ample  film  strength  to  take  the  heaviest 
bearing  pressures  your  car,  tractor,  or  truck  can 
build  up.  For  the  new  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  is  re¬ 
fined  from  finest  paraffin  crude  oils  by  Gulf’s 
Multi-sol  process,  and  is  compounded  with  su¬ 
perior  additives  for  improved  performance. 


Gives  You  Greater  Protection — This  new  Gulf¬ 
lube  Motor  Oil  gives  you  protection  against  bear¬ 
ing  corrosion.  Complete  motor  protection. 


Gives  You  Premium  Quality  at  Regular  Price— 

The  new  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  meets  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  premium  oil,  as  defined  by  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute.  And  it  sells  at 
regular  price! 


IN  YOUR  TRACTOR— TRUCK— OR  CAR! 


START  fAf  e/S/A/6  — 


THE  NEW  GULFLUBE 
MOTOR  OIL 


A  PREMIUM  MOTOR  OIL 
AT  REGULAR  PRICE 
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A  year  ago,  during  the  months  when 
the  Class  I  price  was  $5.46,  production 
costs  were  much  below  what  they  are 
at  present  and  what  they  will  be  this 
fall. 

At  the  meeting  in  Syracuse  on  July 
29th,  there  was  some  discussion  about 
changing  the  formula  for  pricing  milk 
in  order  to  take  into  consideration  the 
cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable 
profit.  In  that  connection,  it  was  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  Federal  law  under 
which  milk  marketing  agreements  ope¬ 
rate  does  not  provide  for  including 
costs  of  production,  and  that  therefore 
it  would  be  necessary  for  Congress  to 
amend  the  law  before  this  could  be 
done. 

The  National  Milk  Producing  Feder¬ 
ation  takes  the  position  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  ask  for  amendments,  be¬ 
cause  other  groups  do  not  like  some 
of  the  features  of  the  law  which  favor 
farmers  and,  therefore,  if  the  question 
of  amending  the  law  was  brought  up, 
the  amendments  that  might  result 
could  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Dislike  Voting  Procedure 

Again,  at  the  Syracuse  meeting, 
strong  feelings  were  expressed  on  sev¬ 
eral  points.  Farmers  are  intense  in 
their  dislike  of  the  necessity  of  voting 
on  amendments  to  the  milk  order  as  a 
unit.  They  feel  they  should  have  the 
privilege  of  voting  for  one  amendment 
and  against  another.  Neither  do  they 
like  the  implied  threat  that  the  order 
might  be  withdrawn  if  amendments 
are  voted  down.  They  feel  this  is  too 
much  like  saying  “Vote  yes,  or  else!” 

Dairy  leaders,  and  producers  so  far 
as  they  know  the  situation,  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  publicity  aimed  at  increasing 
consumption.  The  American  Dairy  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York,  a  branch  of  the 
National  organization,  has  secured  au¬ 
thority  from  many  producers  for  a  de¬ 
duction  of  lc  a  hundred  on  June  milk, 
to  be  used  by  ADA  for  advertising 
milk  and  its  products.  It  is  a  good  pro¬ 
gram  and  it  has  secured  results.  The 
ADA  is  set  up  to  use  the  available 
money  in  regular  commercial  advertis¬ 
ing  by  various  methods,  including  mag¬ 
azine  advertising  and  billboards. 

The  National  Dairy  Council  is 
proposing  a  program  in  New  York 
State  which  will  also  cost  money,  but 
which,  based  on  results  in  other  areas, 
will  bring  benefits  far  in  excess  of  the 
cost.  The  Dairy  Council  publicizes 
milk  through  cooperation  with  many 
health  agencies.  The  two  programs, 
that  of  the  ADA  and  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  dovetail  together  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  and  both  are  needed.  It 
is  roughly  estimated  that  somewhat 
less  than  lc  a  hundred  on  the  milk 
produced  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed 
would  provide  funds  for  both  programs. 

The  Five  State  Pact 

There  is  little  new  to  report  as  far 
as  the  Five  State  Milk  Pact  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  move  to  form  a  Five  State 
Pact  was  started  because  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  many  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  attitudes,  because  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  ignoring  of  testimony  given  by 
dairymen  at  hearings,  and  because  of 
the  slowness  of  issuing  amendments 
following  hearings. 

The  basic  idea  is  that  under  a  Five 
State  Pact,  a  board  composed  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  each  of  five  states 
shipping  to  New  York  would  take  over 
the  policy-making  part  of  the  job  of 
administering  the  milk  order,  now 
done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Benefits  expected  from  such  a  change 
are: 

(1)  Prompter  consideration  of  evi¬ 
dence  taken  at  hearings. 

(2)  A  better  understanding  of  north¬ 
eastern  problems, and  situations. 

(3)  More  local  control,  as  opposed 

( Continued  on  Page  19) 


Bargaining  Agency  Asks  Hearing 
on  Milk  Price  Increase 


AT  A  MEETING  of  delegates  of  the 
Metropolitan  Milk  Producers’  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency  at  Syracuse  on  July 
29,  a  resolution  was  passed  unanimous¬ 
ly  requesting  an  immediate  hearing  on 
a  price  amendment  to  the  milk  order 
for  the  metropolitan  area.  The  present 
order  as  amended  calls  for  a  minimum 
Class  I  price  of  $5.02,  September 
1  through  December.  The  Bargaining 
Agency  asks  that  the  Class  I  price  for 
October  through  December  be  set  at 
a  minimum  of  $5.46, 


Originally,  it  was  feared  that  Secre¬ 
tary  Anderson  would  set  a  Class  I  price 
of  $4.58  for  August  by  suspension,  but 
following  a  meeting  of  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials  with  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Agency,  the  August 
price  was  set  at  $5.02,  as  announced 
in  the  last  issue.  This  price  was  set 
because  dairymen  refused  to  give  up, 
and  because  they  so  ably  presented  the 
situation  regarding  costs  and  the  ex¬ 
ceedingly  poor  prospects  for  crop  pro¬ 
duction.  Anyone  who  knows  the  situa¬ 


tion  will  admit  this,  and  that  a  similar 
increase  in  New  England  markets  was 
a  direct  result  of  this  action. 

Production  Costs  Higher 

There  are  two  ways  of  setting  milk 
prices  under  the  order;  namely,  by 
amending  the  order  or  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  setting  the  price  by  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  terms  of  the  order. 
Dairymen  much  prefer  pricing  by 
amendment  rather  than  by  suspension; 
therefore,  they  are  asking  an  imme¬ 
diate  hearing  to  amend  the  order  by 
increasing  the  minimum  or  floor  price 
of  Class  I  milk  for  the  months  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  November  and  December  to 
$5.46,  instead  of  $5.02  as  called  for  at 
present.  This  is  a  reasonable  request. 


60,  70  HOURS  ...  BY  THE  CLOCK 

For  ordinary  tractor  oils,  that’s  about 
the  maximum  safe  life.  If  used  longer, 
they  may  “break  down”  and  fail  to  give  the 
protection  your  tractor  motor  needs. 


100  HOURS  ...  BY  THE  CLOCK 

Many  of  the  higher  priced  tractor  oils 
give  you  a  safe  life  of  thirty  to  forty 
additional  hours.  But  VEEDOL 
TRACTOR  OIL  gives  you  even  longer 
safe  working  life  because  it’s  made 
100%  from  Bradford,  Pennsylvania, 
crude  —  the  finest  in  the  world! 


FARMERS  SAVINGS  BANK‘S 


It's  q  fact!  VEEDOL  TRACTOR  OIL  keeps  right  on  for  a 


FULL  150  WORKING  HOURS 


^PENNSYLVANIA 
AT  ITS  FINEST 


Associated  Oil  Compaq 


150-HOUR  Tractor  0 

Made  100%  from  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude 


SAVING  FUEL- 

by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVING  TIME— 

by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVING  REPAIRS  — 

through  greater  resistance  to  heat  and  wear. 

SAVING  OIL— 

good  for  a  full  150  hours  between  changes  in  gasoline-fueled 
tractors;  cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors. 

SAVING  the  TRACTOR— 

with  the  “film  of  protection”  that  assures  long,  economical  service. 


VEEDOL 


Veedol  is  available  in  1 
5  gallon  pails,  15,  30, 
and  55  gallon  drums. 


•••  .-y.  '■  •  •' 

Five  u  s  gallons 


(436)  8 
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An  Unbeatable  Combination  of 
High  Quality  Equipment  that 
Speeds  Up  Lubrication  Work 

Why  waste  time  with  inadequate  lubri¬ 
cating  equipment.  Buy  the  best— -Buy 
Lincoln.  It  is  high-quality  lubricating 
equipment  designed  and  engineered  to 
do  all  lubricating  jobs  quickly,  thorough¬ 
ly  and  without  mess.  Why  not  be  modern 
—especially  when  it  costs  so  little  to 
own  one  of  these  Lincoln  time-saving 
combinations. 

Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you 
these  outstanding  Combinations  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  many  superior  features  of 
Lincoln  Lubricating  Equipment.  If  he  is 
not  a  Lincoln  Dealer  write  us  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 


£<X4  y  ia  *pM. . . 


Just  unscrew  cap  from  Filler  Nipple  of  Grease 
Gun  and  insert  nipple  in  Filler  Socket  of 
Pump.  A  few  strokes  and  gun  is  filled.  No 
mess,  no  waste. 


1  .  Model  1043  FB  Lever  Gun — This 
gun  can  be  spring-primed  for  fast, 
efficient  handling  of  light  lubricants, 
and  force-primed  for  dispensing 
heavy  lubricants  at  low  tempera¬ 
tures.  It  has  a  17-ounce  capacity. 

2.  Model  1113  A  Push-Type  Grease 

Gun — AH  steel  construction.  Dis¬ 
tinctively  styled  with  features  found 
only  in  the  Lincoln  “Eleven-Hundred 
Series”grease  guns. 15-ounce  capac¬ 
ity.  Also  available  in  9-ounce  copac- 
ity. 

3.  Model  1204  Filler  Pump  — Provides 
a  fast,  clean  method  of  filling  all 
Lincoln  Filler  Type  Grease  Guns. 
Sturdily  constructed  of  heavy-gauge 
steel,  it  has  a  30-lb.  capacity  and 
dispenses  heavy  os  well  as  fluid 
lubricants. 


$615 


$23oo 


UNCVLN  ENGINEERING  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS  20,  MISSOURI,  U.S.A. 


Pioneer  Builders  of  Engineered  lubricating  Equipment 


It’s 

Power  on  the  ground 
that  counts 


That’s  why  Gardenaid  engineers  designed  a  tractor  that 

gives  you  ground  power  with  “MAXIMUM  TRACTION.’ 
The  amazing  Gardenaid  —  with 

50%  greater  gear  reduction  and  a  simple  implement  hitch 
—  directs  more  power  toward  the  ground 
than  any  other  tractor  its  size. 

This  extra  tractor  power  means  less  manpower, 
considerable  fuel  savings  and 

trouble-free  performance. 

Write  today  for  FREE  LITERATURE 


Gardenaid  implements  now 
include  7“  Plow,  eight  12“ 
Discs,  12-Tooth  Harrow,  6- 
Tooth  Cultivator,  48"  Cutter- 
Bar,a4-footSnowPlow-Grade, 
and  there’s  a  doubleV-Belt  for 
Power  Take-Off.  Addition¬ 
al  implements  coming  soon  ! 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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I  am  planning  to  put  some  buckwheat 
in  the  silo  along  with  corn.  Would  you 
advise  this?  If  so,  what  proportions  of 
buckwheat  to  corn  would  you  suggest  in 
order  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
use  molasses  as  a  preservative?  In  what 
stage  of  growth  should  the  buckwheat  be 
put  in? 

Silage  has  been  made  from  buck¬ 
wheat  without  the  addition  of  any  com. 
It  seems  to  contain  enough  natural 
sugars  for  fermentation.  However, 
straight  buckwheat  silage  is  not  too 
satisfactory  a  feed.  It  does  not  always 
seem  to  agree  well  with  the  stock.  I 
feel,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  have  at  least  two  loads  of 
corn  to  one  load  of  buckwheat — not 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  silage  keep¬ 
ing,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
cows. 

An  even  better  thing  would  be  to 
distribute  your  buckwheat  as  thinly  as 
possible  throughout  what  corn  you  have 
available.  You  will  not  need  to  use  mo¬ 
lasses.  Probably  the  best  stage  to  put 
in  buckwheat,  although  no  work  has 
been  done  on  it,  is  when  the  first  ker¬ 
nels  start  to  brown. —  George  H.  Scr- 
viss. 

;!;  •{; 

I  have  had  trouble  from  breakage  of 
teeth  on  my  buck  rake.  Could  I  use  old 
boiler  tubes  for  teeth? 

We  do  not  advise  this  substitution 
because  of  the  extra  weight  that 
would  be  added  to  the  rake.  Several 
years  ago,  when  buck  rakes  were  first 
coming  into  the  states,  we  heard  of 
several  farmers  who  built  rakes  using 
boiler  tubes  or  iron  pipes,  and  who 
found  out  that  the  extra  weight  made 
the  rake  extremely  hard  to  maneuver. 

You  do  not  state  the  kind  of  wood 
from  which  your  present  buck  rake 
teeth  are  made.  Quite  generally,  the 
men  who  have  made  buck  rake  teeth 
from  ash,  or  hickory,  or  white  oak 
have  found  very  little  trouble  from 
breakage.  I  have  also  talked  with  sev¬ 
eral  men  who  have  made  the  teeth,  from 
swamp  cedar  and  were  satisfied  with 
them. 

While  it  apparently  is  not  possible 
to  operate  a  buck  rake  indefinitely 
without  having  some  tine  breakage,  it 
has  been  my  observation  that  the  men 
who  have  selected  straight-grained, 
well-seasoned  lumber  of  the  above  list 
of  varieties  have  had  a  minimum  of 
trouble  from  breakage.— Pawl  R.  Hoff, 
College  of  Agriculture. 

-  a: 

How  much  salt  does  a  horse  require? 

The  Michigan  Agricultural  Station 
experimented  on  12  horses  by  giving 
them  free  access  to  salt  and  weighing 
the  amount  consumed.  The  average 
daily  consumption  of  salt  was  1.38 
ounces,  varying  from  .65  ounces  in  May 
to  3.18  in  August.  Horses  need  more 
salt  when  they  are  sweating  freely  in 
hot  weather.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  correct  way  to  feed  salt  to  horses 
is  to, have  it  before  them  all  the  time. 

—  A.  a.  — 

HYBRID  TOMATOES 

The  increase  in  yields  of  corn  from 
the  use  of  Hybrid  seed  is  now  well  rec¬ 
ognized  and  the  same  procedure  is  be¬ 
ing  studied  on  other  crops.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  first  generation  Hybrid  tomato 
has  been  developed  at  Cornell.  It  is  a 
cross  between  Earlianna  and  Valiant 
and  last  year,  tests  gave  excellent 
yields. 

The  biggest  obstacle  to  overcome  at 
present  is  the  matter  of  cost,  primar¬ 
ily  because  it  is  more  difficult  to  cross 
tomatoes  than  it  is  corn.  At  present, 


seed  costs  for  this  tomato  hybrid  are 
about  $20  an  acre  but  there  are  some 
hopes  that  this  cost  may  be  reduced 
by  half  or  more  within  a  few  years. 
The  chances  are,  however,  that  it  will 
never  be  possible  to  produce  Hybrid  to¬ 
mato  seed  cheaply. 

—  a. a.  — 

CELERY  GROWERS 
ORGANIZE 

As  is  well  known  New  York  celery 
growers  went  through  one  of  the  worst 
market  seasons  on  record  last  fall.  In 
October  celery  could  be  bought  in  the 
field  at  15  to  25  cents  a  crate.  It  takes 
about  50  cents  to  produce  it  until  it  is 
ready  to  harvest — under  favorable 
conditions.  Of  300,000  crates  that  went 
ii^to  storage  in  Wayne  County,  about 
one-third  was  actually  dumped  and 
another  large  share  did  not  bring 
enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  storage  and 
selling,  to  say  nothing  of  production. 

Growers  do  not  propose  to  take  this 
situation  lying  down  and  the  “New 
York  State  Celery  Growers  Coopera¬ 
tive,  Inc.,”  has  been  formed,  with  C.  C. 
Colburn  of  North  Rose  as  president. 
Marion  I.  Johnson  of  Williamson  is 
vice-president  and  the  board  of  direct¬ 
ors  includes  many  prominent  growers 
along  with  a  dealer  or  two.  Leo  Dillon 
of  Sodus  is  serving  temporarily  as  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  establish  a 
packing  plant  or  engage  in  marketing 
activities  this  season.  It  is  plahned  to 
follow  plans  for  timing  and  acreage  of 
planting  in  the  interest  of  better  dis¬ 
tribution  of  maturity  and  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  a  campaign  for  promotion  of  sales. 

- — Paul  Work. 

—  A.  A.  — 

BETTER  INSPECTION 
SERVICE  FOR  LONG 
ISLAND  FARMERS 

On  July  21,  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment' of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
opened  a  new  permanent  field  office  for 
farm  products  inspection  service  in  the 
Sigal  Building  at  Riverhead,  Long 
Island.  Leon  Atkinson  of  Hicksville 
will  be  in  charge  and  at  the  height  of 
the  season  a  branch  field  office  will  also 
be  operated  at  Hicksville. 

Commissioner  DuMond  says  that  at 
least  50  inspectors  licensed  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  and  employed  by  the 
State  will  be  available  to  inspect  and 
certify  fruits  and  vegetables  shipped 
from  the  Island.  In  1946  72  inspectors 
at  the  peak  of  the  season  made  more 
than  15,000  inspections. 

—  A.A.  — 

FIRE  WARNING! 

In  order  to  help  prevent  farm  fires, 
the  sheriff  of  Dutchess  County,  New 
York,  has  printed  a  large  number  of 
posters,  on  strong  cardboard,  which 
can  be  put  up  in  or  on  farm  buildings 
as  a  warning  against  carelessness 
which  may  cause  fires.  The  poster 
among  other  warnings,  contains  the 
words :  “Smoking  Strictly  Prohibited  on 
or  about  These  Premises .” 

Posters  may  be  obtained  by  any  resi¬ 
dent  of  Dutchess  County  free  of 
charge  by  writing  or  telephoning  the 
sheriff’s  office  at  Poughkeepsie. 

—  a.a.  — 

New  Spider — New  pest  to  Massachu¬ 
setts  orchards  is  the  common  red  spider 
recently  reported  found  in  Middlesex 
County  orchards.  This  spider  has  been 
bothersome  in  Virginia  and  New  York, 
but  has  never  been  observed  in  any 
large  numbers  on  apples  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  before  this  spring. 
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ALL  YEAR  ’ROUND 


Potatoes  stay  firm  and  farm- 
fresh  in  both  home  and  com¬ 
mercial  storage  when  treated 
with  BARSPROUT*  Sprout 
Inhibitor.  Dusted  over  pota¬ 
toes,  sprouting  is  retarded  for 
as  long  as  a  year.  Weight  and 
flavor  are  retained. 


BARSPROUT  is  available  in 
12  oz.  sifter-top  canister  at 
$1.00  for  easy  dusting  of  834 
bushels  (500  lbs.)  of  potatoes 
when  they  go  into  storage. 
Here  is  protection  never  before 
offered.  See  your  seed,  drug, 
hardware  or  farm  supply  store, 
or  write 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
32-L  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  >. 


BARSPROUT  packed  in  12  oz. _ 

5  lb.  — 20  lb. — 100  lb.  containers. 

♦Trade-mark 

DEALERS— You  will  want  to  handle  this 
new  profit-maker.  Send  for  the  name  of 
your  nearest  BARSPROUT  Distributor. 


NOW  AVAILABLE 

IN  8  FOOT  AND  10  FOOT  WIDTHS 


Improved  single-lever  control  provides 
more  uniform  distribution.  Quick-removable 
agitators  make  cleaning  easy.  Round-bot¬ 
tom  hopper  and  diamond-shaped  holes 
assure  expulsion  of  materials  which  clog 
many  ordinary  spreaders.  Has  welded 
steel  hopper,  disengaging  wheel  clutches. 


NEW  -  TWO-WHEEL 

TILTING  PLATFORM 

FARM  WAGON 

Has  all  steel  frame,  4000 
pound  capacity,  7'  x  12' 
hardwood  platform. 

FREE  LITERATURE  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 


SEND  FOR 


MOUNT  VERNON  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

234  E.  8th  St.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


FALL  PRICE  LIST 

WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 

AND  OTHER  SEASONAL  SEEDS  FOR 

August  and  September  Sowing 
headquarters  for  quality  farm  seeds 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  SEEDGROWEI 

8°X  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS.  NEW  YORI 


COOPER-BUILT 
STEEL  GARAGES  & 
UTILITY  BUILDINGS 
LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

_ _  EASY  TO  ERECT 

Dcsign  o  To  Any  Requiremen 
Send  for  illustrated  folder 
JOHN  COOPER  CO.,  303  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


BE  SATISFIED 


In  remodelling  or  repairing  you 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patron 
* ze  American  Agriculturist  advertis 
ers  and  you  will  be  satisfied. 


With  The  “Woolies” 
In  Mid-summer 

By  JOHN  P.  WILLMAN 

THE  SHEEP  and  lambs  that  i  have 
seen  this  summer  look  fine  in  spite 
of  the  cold,  wet  spring  and  the  wet 
weather  during  June  and  July.  As  a 
rule  sheep  are  healthier  in  moderately 
dry  seasons  than  during  wet  weather. 
Many  sheepmen  have  said  at  one  time 
or  other  that  sheep  do  best  when  it  is 
reasonably  dry  under  foot  and  dry  over¬ 
head.  Past  experiences  have  shown  that 
losses  from  internal  parasites  are 
greater  duiing  wet  seasons  such  as  we 
have  experienced  this  year.  Much  of 
these  losses  from  “worms”  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  if  the  sheep  are  given  plenty 
to  eat  and  if  an  effective  program  of 
parasite  control  is  followed. 

Pastures 

Sheep  breeders  know  that  sheep  pre¬ 
fer  short,  actively  growing  grasses  and 
clovers.  Grass  that  is  a  foot  or  more 
high  is  not  as  good  feed  as  if  it  were 
not  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  Mowing  the 
pastures  rather  closely  in  June  is  a 
good  practice  because  it  encourages 
the  growth  of  wild  white  clover.  If  the 
pastures  are  mowed  after  July  1,  it 
pays  to  clip  them  a  little  higher  than 
should  be  done  when  mowed  in  June. 
Too  close  mowing  of  pastures  after 
mid-summer  may  destroy  feed  that 
may  be  needed  if  it  is  dry  in  August. 

Parasite  Control  . 

Flocks  that  have  a  healthy  appear¬ 
ance  in  July  may  be  only  slightly  larg¬ 
er  in  September  if  steps  are  not  taken 
to  control  internal  parasites.  For 
greatest  returns,  the  sheep  must  be 
managed  and  treated  to  prevent  sheep 
and  lambs  from  becoming  “wormy”. 
It  is  easier  to  keep  sheep  healthy  than 
to  care  for  them  after  they  become 
sick. 

Many  of  our  pastures  that  are  too 
hilly  to  mow  commonly  produce  an 
abundance  of  feed  during  the  early 
pasture  season  but  are  inadequate  after 
mid-summer  when  a  maximum  of  feed 
is  needed  for  the  ewes  and  their  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  lambs.  The  use  of  after¬ 
feed  in  the  meadows  or  Sudan  grass 
and  other  temporary  forage  crops  are 
recommended  for  use  when  the  other 
pastures  are  too  short  for  best  results 
with  the  flocks. 

The  following  parasite-control  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  found  effective  by  many 
flock  owners  in  the  Northeast: 

1.  Drench  the  flock  with  phenothia- 
zine  before  going  to  pasture  in  the 
spring  and  •  again  soon  after  coming 
into  the  barn  in  the  fall.  Ewes  that  are 
due  to  lamb  within  6  or  8  weeks  should 
not  be  drenched. 

•  2.  Provide,  throughout  the  grazing 
season,  a  salt-lick  prepared  by  mixing 
one  pound  of  phenothiazine  with  9  to 
15  pounds  of  salt.  No  other  salt  is 
needed. 

3.  For  most  effective  control,  it  is 
necessary  also  to  drench  the  flock  3 
or  4  times  during  the  grazing  season 
with  the  combined  copper-sulfate-nico¬ 
tine-sulfate  solution. 

4.  Provide  adequate  pasturage  for 
the  flock  and  change  from  one  pasture 
to  another  when  this  is  possible. 

5.  Avoid  using  wet  or  swampy  pas¬ 
tures  and  drain  wet  areas  when  it  is 
possible  to  do  so. 

Weaning  the  Lambs 

Lambs  should  be  weaned  when  from 
3%  to  5  months  of  age.  Many  flock 
owners  find  it  best  to  wean  the  lambs 
when  4  to  4  y2  months  old  because 
neither  the  lambs  nor  the  ewes  bene¬ 
fit  by  delaying  the  weaning  date. 

If  a  record  is  kept  of  the  size  and 
condition  of  the  ewes  and  the  lambs 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


To  plan 
a  potato 
warehouse  •  •  ► 


that 

"wrings  out” 
wet  air  •  •  ► 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 

FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 


Every  farm  building  has  a  job  to  do  ...  in  helping  to  increase 
farm  production,  in  saving  chores,  or  in  protecting  crops  and 
equipment.  When  a  building  is  well  planned  to  do  its  job,  it  is 
said  to  have  “good  functional  design.” 

The  potato  warehouse  shown  above  is  an  excellent  example. 
Using  an  ingenious  ventilating  system,  this  building  removes 
excess  moisture  from  the  potatoes,  and  maintains  proper  moisture 
content  at  all  times.  In  this  way,  good  design  saves  the  fullest 
possible  value  of  the  crop. 

Good  functional  design  will  also  be  found  in  the  scores  of  other 
buildings  in  the  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service. 
Hog  houses  are  planned  to  help  prevent  disease,  and  produce 
bigger  litters.  Dairy  barns  are  planned  to  simplify  feeding  and 
milking  and  to  save  steps  every  hour  of  the  day. 

You  will  also  find,  in  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm  Buildings, 
structural  soundness  .  .  .  economy  of  construction  .  .  .  use  of  the 
right  materials  in  the  right  places  .  .  .  low  upkeep  cost .  .  .  and 
many  chore-saving  features. 

The  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service  will  give  you  many  build¬ 
ing  ideas.  It  provides  complete  plans  for  every  building.  See  your 
4-Square  lumber  dealer  . . .  he’ll  be  pleased  to  go  over  the  Service 
with  you.  There  is  no  charge. 

FREE!  FARM  BUILDING  BOOK..  .  If  you  would  like  a 

condensed  edition  of  these  building  plans,  mail  this  coupon  today. 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY  AA847 

2001  First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  the  Free  Farm  Building  Book 


Name. 


Address. 


Town. 


State. 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 

LUMBER  and  services. 


Here  it  is— the  new  Quonset  so  many 
of  you  have  asked  for.  It’s  36  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as 
you  like,  in  extensions  of  20  feet. 


The  Quonset  36  makes  an  ideal 
two-row  dairy  barn.  There’s  all 
the  room  you  need  for  efficiency, 
but  no  waste  space. 


Now  you  can  have  all  the  advantages  of  Quonset  con¬ 
struction,  Quonset  economy  and  Quonset  permanence  in 
a  standard  36'  x  60'  building! 

Like  all  other  Quonsets,  the  new  Quonset  36  is  steel 
throughout— framed  with  steel  and  covered  with  steel.  It’s 
easily  and  quickly  erected.  It’s  strong,  sturdy,  fire-resistant 
and  termite-proof.  And  the  exclusive  nailing  groove  in 
the  steel  framing  makes  possible  any  practical  arrange¬ 
ment  of  windows,  doors  and  inside  partitions  you  wish. 

Farmers  everywhere  have  found  that  Quonsets  offer 
today’s  top  building  value!  See  your  local  Quonset  dealer 
for  complete  information  about  the  new  Quonset  36  and 
the  other  famous  Quonsets  ...  or  write  us  direct  for 
your  dealer’s  name  and  location. 

"QUONSET”  TRADE-MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


With  a  base  of  concrete,  cinder  block  or  other  suitable  material,  a  two-story  Quonset 
36  can  be  easily  erected.  The  Quonset  36  shares  the  versatility  of  all  Quonset*. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  6  •  Penobscot  Building  •  Detroit  26,  Michigan 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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T>o-  YOU 

y  By 


A.  JAMES  HALL 


A  survey  of  farmers -  opinions  conducted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Foundation  to  keep  consumers  and 
State  and  Federal  Legislators  informed  of  farmers'  problems  and  their  sug¬ 
gested  solutions. 


Vermont  Hay 

It’s  true  that  there  are  more  cows 
than  people  in  Vermont.  According  to 
the  latest  figures  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  21,190  herds  have 
a  total  of  368,457  cows.  The  ’40  census 
reported  359,231  people.  This  is  one 
reason  why  the  hay  crop  is  so  import¬ 
ant  in  this  beautiful  state. 

This  year,  due  to  almost  daily  rains, 
haying  has  presented  a  tough  problem 
for  everyone.  Even  with  the  latest  in 
balers,  loaders,  elevators  and  other 
modern  machinery,  dairymen  find  it 
well-nigh  impossible  to  get  in  hay  for 
the  coming  winter  of  the  quality  or 
in  the  quantity  they  are  used  to.  In 
Franklin  and  some  of  the  other 
northern  counties  the  season  between 
frosts  may  be  as  short  as  110  days, 
which  means  that  a  second  cutting  of 
hay  can’t  be  counted  on  if  the  first  one 
is  spoiled.  \ 

Some  men  got  in  good  hay  because 
they  ignored  the  weather  during  a  5- 
day  period  when  threatening  skies  kept 
most  men  away  from  their  mowing 
machines.  According  to  Fay  Regan  of 
St.  Albans,  they  worked  on  the  theory, 
“Don’t  look  at  the  sky  when  haying; 
cut  it  when  it's  ready.” 

Grass  Silage 

They  usually  grow  good  corn  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  but  this  year  thousands  of  acres 
of  plowed  land  were  not  planted,  and 
late  planted  fields  will  have  little  in 
the  way  of  ears. 

The  combination  of  poor  haying 
weather  and  poor  corn  prospects  has 
been  responsible  for  a  much  wider  use 
of  grass  silage  than  in  previous  years. 
However,  many  waited  until  the  end  of 
July,  thinking  they  could  cut  the  grass 
for  hay,  but  when  rains  continued  they 
cut  the  old,  tall  grass  for  silage.  It’s 
better  to  get  it  into  the  silo  wet  than 
to  let  it  spoil  in  the  field,  but  those 
men  shouldn’t  judge  grass  silage  from 
the  results  they  get  this  year.  In  a 
normal  year  and  for  best  silage,  grass 
should  be  cut  while  it’s  young,  green 
and  tender. 

Don’t  Like  Tests 

In  Vermont,  as  in  New  Hampshire,  I 
heard  many  farmers  complain  that  the 
dealers’  tests  of  their  milk  consistently 
show  less  fat  content  than  regular  tests 
made  by  DHIA  testers.  I’ve  heard 
stories  from  so  many  sources  that  they 
must  have  some  justification,  and  if  I 
were  a  dealer  I’d  get  out  and  see  my 
producers  and  start  making  a  check 
on  their  complaints.  How  do  your 
tests  compare  ? 

Good  Egg  Markets 

I  talked  to  a  poultryman  near 
Brandon  who  stated  that  his  feed  bills — 
with  grain  at  $101  a  ton — were  higher 
than  they’ve  ever  been,  but  that  he 
finds  it  easier  to  pay  them  now  than 
in  previous  years.  This  man  has  a 
flock  of  2,000  producing  60%  and  he 
was  getting  72c  a  dozen  wholesale 
when  I  was  there  late  in  July.  He’s 
in  the  hatchery  business,  too,  and  feels 
that  there  is  an  excellent  future  in  the 
poultry  business  for  small  operators  if 
they  keep  enough  birds  for  efficient  op¬ 
eration. 

This  man  has  modernized  his  build¬ 


ings  and  work  methods  to  get  the  most 
from  his  birds  with  the  least  possible 
labor. 

Likes  Big  Farm 

L.  A.  Blaisdell  operates  a  big  dairy 
farm  near  Shoreham.  He  contends  that 
the  individual  operator  must  have 
modern  machinery  and  equipment  in 
order  to  make  a  profit.  He  also  claims 
that  it  costs  as  much  for  the  proper 
machinery  for  a  30-cow  dairy  as  it  does 
for  a  60-cow  one,  so  why  not  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  equipment  by 
having  the  larger  dairy  and  the  larger 
income.  What  do  You  think? 

More  On  Bulls 

I  talked  to  a  dairyman  whose  cows 
for  the  past  several  years  have  dropped 
75%  heifer  calves — even  while  neigh¬ 
bors  have  been  plagued  with  a  run  of 
bull  calves.  He  believes  (and  his 
veterinarian  agrees  with  him)  that  he 
is  getting  so  many  heifers  because  he 
has  only  one  bull  for  70  cows.  I  don’t 
know  what  geneticists  say  about  this 
theory  but  what  do  you  think? 

Should  They  Buy  Now? 

I  have  a  letter  on  my  desk  from  a 
lady  who  must  be  in  her  sixties,  be¬ 
cause  her  husband  is  going  to  retire 
from  railroading  in  another  couple  of 
years.  They’d  like  to  find  a  farm  for 
about  $6,000.  Now  I’m  not  in  the  real 
estate  business  and  we  carry  “farms 
for  sale”  ads  on  our  Subscribers’  Ex¬ 
change  page,  but  I’m  including  this 
item  here  because  I’d  like  to  know 
what  you  think  about  city  people  buy¬ 
ing  a  farm  on  today’s  market.  If  they 
were  asking  advice,  what  would  you 
tell  them?  To  buy  an  acre  or  two  in 
a  village — to  buy  a  real  farm  in  the 
country — or  settle  down  in  Brooklyn? 

Modern  Equipment 

During  the  past  few  weeks  I’ve  been 
in  half  of  Vermont’s  14  counties  and 
during  all  that  time  I  saw  no  one  using 
a  dump  rake,  cocking  hay  in  the  field 
or  loading  by  hand.  I  saw  only  one 
buck  rake — on  a  Bennington  County 
farm  on  which  the  hay  fields  were  near 
the  bam.  Most  farmers  use  hay  load¬ 
ers,  but  balers  are  being  used  more 
and  more  as  they  come  on  the  market. 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Stanley 
G.  Judd  told  me  that  young  Vermonters 
are  going  in  for  heavy  equipment  in 
a  big  way,  and  I  met  several  who  are 
paying  for  their  own  farms  in  a  hurry 
by  doing  custom  baling.  These  young 
men — many  of  them  ex-GI’s— are  a 
progressive  bunch  and  they  have  the 
wholehearted  support  of  their  elders, 
who  are  pleased  to  see  them  returning 
to  the  land. 

—  A. A.  — 

BLAC  KBI BBS  PI  LL  CORN 

I  have  had  a  new  experience  this 
year.  We  planted  a  lot  of  corn  for 
roasting  ears  and  canning.  As  usual, 
we  put  scarecrows  on  the  piece.  The 
scarecrqws  worked  fine  for  the  crows, 
but  the  redwing  blackbirds  must  be¬ 
long  to  a  different  “local”  because  they 
ate  95  per  cent  of  it  and  we  had  to 
plant  it  all  over  again.  Now  we  have 
got  to  invent  a  scarecrow  for  redwing 
blackbirds.  —  Arthur  Webb,  North 
Edgecomb,  Maine. 


Raymond  FT  Hunt,  General  Delivery,  Northfield,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE 

ALUMINUM  ROOFING  AND  SIDING 

HEAVY  GRADES— DURABLE 

*Price  per  square. 

.027  x  26”  x  72”-96”-l20”-l44”  2'/2”  corrugation  $14.00 
.027  x  26”  x  72”-96”-l20”-l44”  l'/4”  corrugation  14.00 
.027  x  26”  X  72”-96”-l20”-l44”  5-V  Crimp  17.00 

.036  x  36”  x  72”  2-%”  corrugation  19.00 

.036  x  45'/2”  x  96”  2-%’’  corrugation  19.00 

.048  x  45'/2”  x  96”  2-%”  corrugation  22.00 

Galvanized  nails  with  Neoprene  rubber  washers  in¬ 
cluded,  no  extra  c-harge. 

*F0B  Rochester,  New  York,  includes  100  Square  feet 
of  coverage. 

ROCHESTER  IRON  AND  METAL  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  565 — Main  464 — Rochester 2,  N.Y. 


ine  noqa-Tompkins  National  Farm  Loan  Asso 
ciation  of  Ithaca  with  offices  at  171  Fron 
Street.  Oweao.  N.  Y.  and  202  Seneca  Buildinc 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  has  money  due  from  stock  hel< 
in  the  National  Farm  Loan  Associations  to  th< 
people  whose  names  are  listed  below  am 
whom  we  have  been  unable  to  locate.  Any 
one  knowinq  the  whereabouts  of  any  of  thesi 
people  or  their  heirs,  please  communicati 
with  either  of  the  above  offices. 


Robert  J.  Albertson 

Clarence  J.  Boland 

George  S.  Clark 

Lena  &  Fayette  Cafferty 

Earl  &  Lucie  Goodspeed 

Carrie  Hansen 

Henry  E.  Hilker 

Atol  &  Amanda  Hokkanen 

Ralph  Keener 

Antti  Koponen 

Frank  B.  Krum 

Emil  &  Justina  Matson 


Katherine  Millard 
C.  B.  (Chaffin)  Murphy 
Joseph  Ostopy 
Wm.  &.  Jennie  Riker  & 
Mrs.  Eleanor  R.  Hoxsie 
Howard  M.  Rowe 
Ray  C.  Simons 
Flora  B.  Patmore  Smith  or 
Estate  of  F.  G.  Patmore 
Frances,  Addie,  Louisa  or 
Edwin  M.  Woughter 


Here  is  a  place  where  Penn.  State  College  finds  that  Cuprinol  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  wood  cuts  costs.  Mushroom  Growers,  too,  have  discovered 
that  Cuprinol  treatment  of  the  beds  not  only  saves  the  wood  but,  be¬ 
cause  soil  and  roots  do  not  cling  to  Cuprinol  treated  wood,  the  cleaning 
costs  for  flats  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Every  farm  has  a  need  for  Cuprinol — to  treat  flats,  stakes,  celery 
boards,  cold  frames,  coops,  cribs— any  wood  around  the  farm  that  is 
susceptible  to  rot.  For  Cuprinol  stops  wood  rot  and  reduces  repair  and 
replacement  costs,  and  Cuprinol  treated  wood  is  harmless  to  animals, 
plants,  poultry  and  produce. 


Easily  applied  by  brush,  spray  or  dip,  Cuprinol 
gives  protection  to  the  wood  when  used  either 
by  itself  or  as  a  priming  coat  undelr  paint.  One 
treatment  is  sufficient  and  a  gallon,  brush  ap¬ 
plied,  treats  approximately  400  sq.  ft.  In  quarts 
at  90  cts.;  gallons  at  $2.90.  It  does  not  deterior¬ 
ate,  so  keep  Cuprinol  on  hand  for  all  wood  con¬ 
struction  or  repair  to  have  it  handy  when  you 
need  it. 


CUPRINOL  Division,  Darworth,  Incorporated 

7  WOOD  STREET,  SIMSBURY,  CONNECTICUT 


Fruit  storage  room  treated  with  Cu¬ 
prinol,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 


No  Mildew  Removal  has  been  necessary  since  1943 
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Stops  Rot  and 

Other  Fungus  Growth 


i  To  You  Who  Must  Rebuild  Silos 


Every  year,  when  materials  are  available,  hundreds 
of  dairymen  save  weakened  or  collapsed  wood 
stave  silos  through  the  use  of  Crainelox  spiral 
wood  covering.  They  create  strong,  tight,  warm 
TriplewalL  silos— saving  material  from  the  old  silo. 

Now,  high-grade  lumber  is  extremely  scarce.  If 
you  need  to  rebuild  a  silo,  we  urge  you  to  get  in 
touch  with  us  right  away.  Craine  can  serve  you 
best  — at  the  lowest  prices  possible — without 
reducing  Craine’s  standard  of  quality. 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 


Secmitif 

CRAINE 

SILOS 


The  LEACH  Silo  Unloader 

is  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc.  Write 
us  for  information  on  this  great  new 
convenience. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

827  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 


(440)  12 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  >/2  inch  single  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  orders  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

September  6  Issue _ Closes  Aug.  23 

September  20  Issue  ...Closes  Sept.  6 

October  4  Issue  _ Closes  Sept.  20 

October  18  Issue . . Closes  Oct.  4 


|  HOLSTEIN  | 

CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 

Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  13Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt..  N.  Y. 


BULLS  an(|  females,  all  ages,  many  bv 
extra  well'  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders  of 
choice  Holsteins  for  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH.  Sherburne.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE;  III,  must  sell  at  once  at  least 
twenty  Registered  Holstein  cows. 

RICHARD  B.  ROSS,  GOWANDA,  NEW  YORK 


GUERNSEY 


REGISTERED,  LINEBRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

AGE — 4  to  10  Months 

Sired  by  Wyohmere  Dauntless  Nobleman,  1st  prize  get 
over  all  breeds.  Palmyra,  1946.  Two  nearest  dams  aver¬ 
age  15765  lbs.  milk,  751  lbs.  fat. 

—Pedigrees  and  Prices  Sent  on  Request— 

WYCHMERE  FARM 

APPROVED  —  ACCREDITED  —  CLASSIFIED  — 
PRODUCTION  TESTED 

ONTARIO,  Phone  2623  NEW  YORK. 


FOR  SALE:  Bull  born  Nov.  1946.  Dam  from 
a  great  cow  family  made  9953  milk  516  fat 
with  1st  calf.  Now  on  retest  with  2nd  calf 
and  has  in  224  days  10762  milk  516  fat.  She 
is  Vx  sister  to  Peerless  Margo  18501  milk 
1013  fat  Jr.  3  vr.  old.  Sire.  Antietam  Bright 
Lad,  has  12  A.  R.  daughters,  13  on  test,  and 
the  highest  records  of  his  2  nearest  dams 
average  845  lbs.  fat. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
_  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  NEW  YORK 

|  JERSEY  | 


FINELY  BRED  2  STAR  JERSEY  BULL 

Born  January  15,  1946. 

Sired  by  "Storrs  Radiant  Roamer."  5  Star 
bull,  out  of  Gold  Medal  Dam,  13338  milk. 
705  fat,  5.39%,  305  days  AAA.  classified 
"Very  Good." 

,  PRICE  $250. 

T.  B.  &  BANGS  ACCREDITED. 

NAMLOC  FARM,  Pomfret,  Conn. 

|  BROWN  SWISS  | 

FOR  SALE 

BROWN  SWISS  BULL 
LEE'S  HILL  KEEPER'S  COMRADE 
Write  to  HENRY  BECKER.  Roseland.  N.  J. 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE  ’  | 

CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS  AND  BIG  HEIFERS 

90 — nearly  3  yr.  old  big  black-white  heifers 
to  freshen  July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  &  Oct.  Calf  vac¬ 
cinated  and  raised  from  the  best  of  cows.  25 
cows,  big  black-white,  August  freshening.  75 
cows,  milking  and  to  freshen  Sept.,  Oct.,  on  in¬ 
to'  the  winter,  all  young  and  good  producers. 

KENNETH  O.  WARD  &  SON 
Candor,  New  York,  Phone  3-Y  or  3-J 


FANCY  DAIRY  CATTLE — Large  selection.  We 
specialize  in  heavy-producing  top  cows  and 
heifers  to  suit  the  most  critical.  Free  delivery 
any  place.  Phone  6471. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  Hobart,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  High  class  grade  and  pure 
bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quantity  desired. 
Credit  given  to  responsible  parties. 

FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  _  •  Tel.  2-3993 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

I.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Close  and  Fresh  Cows  f0vn£iyni™ffi 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  5,  Phone  2015 

|  ABERBEEN-ANGIJS  | 

FOR  SALE —  Registered  herd  of  Aberdeen  Angus  be. 
fore  August  I.  21  head,  7  calves.  Bangs  accredited. 
Also  partnership  herd  of  25  head  and  14  calves  to  be 
divided  and  sold  immediately.  t 

GEO.  W.  MEAD,  BARBER,  NEW  YORK 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Must  dispose  of  our  fine.  Purebred  Herd. 
Sacrifice  prices.  Write 

GREEN  HEIGHTS  FARM,  ELY,  VERMONT 


HEREFORD^ 


POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS 
Registered  Hornless  Hereford  Bulls  of  service 
age.  Ship  any  state. 

GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Delanson,  New  York. 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single 
issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  send  your 
eld  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 

HORSES —  Fancy  draft  teams  and  English  and  West¬ 
ern  broke  saddle  horses.  Also  three  and  five-gaited  show 
horses  for  professionals  or  amateurs  to  ride.  Harness 
and  saddlery.  Phone  6471. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.  Hobart,  New  York. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange  for  Cattle 

MY  PLEASURE  HORSE 

Silver,  Mare — 6  yrs. — guaranteed  to  ride  or 
drive  single  for  anyone.  Sound  and  true. 
Edna  Gladstone,  Tel.  36  Andes,  New  York. 

SWINE 

WALTER  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Chester  white  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  Cross  or 
Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  All  larqe  &  healthy 
pigs.  All  weaned  and  eating.  Will  shia  anv 
number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  or¬ 
der,  if  you  want  oigs  vaccinated  that  will 
be  75c  extra. 

6-7  weeks  old  $10.00  ea. 

8-9  weeks  old  11.00  ea. 

No  charge  for  crating 

YORKSHIRES 

Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons 

R.  F.  D.  4,  Watertown,  New  York. 

SHEEP 

DORSET  RAMS 

Yearlings  and  one  proven  aged  ram. 

MRS.  JAMES  S.  MORSE 

LEVANNA,  NEW  YORK. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 
well  developed,  best  of  breedina 

M.  ALEXANDER 

UNION  SPRINGS,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  Entire  flock  registered  Corriedale  sheep, 
ewes,  lambs,  rams.  Will  sell  as  flock  or  individuals. 
Many  from  imported  rams,  heavy  shearers,  good  show 
stock.  May  be  seen  at  farm  by  appointment.  Phone 
908-W-l.  „ 

M.  M.  MATHEWSON  R.  D.  2  Bath,  N.  Y. 

TWO  PURE  BRED  YEARLING  DORSET  EWES 
Good  blood  lines. 

R.  J.  LUCY,  ILION,  NEW  YORK. 

DISPERSAL:  Hampshire  breeding  flock.  Thirteen  (13) 
breeding  ewes  and  ram.  Some  prize  winners.  Also, 
young  Hampshire  &  Dorset  rams. 

WHITNEY  HOMESTEAD,  SUSQUEHANNA.  PA. 

RABBITS 

Guaranteed  Chin-Chin  Giant 
Chinchilla  Rabbits 

Greatest  amount  of  delicious  meat.  Largest, 
finest,  most  valuable  furs.  Tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  breeding  stock.  We  buy  youngsters. 
Contact  world's  largest  breeder. 

Willow  Brook  Farm,  R-24,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

DOGS 

SHEPHERD  cattle  duds.  Collie  SheD  Cross 
Other  breeds.  Females — $8.00  ud.  Males  — 
$10.00  ud.  — 

HIGHLAND  ACRES  KENNELS 

FABIUS,  R.  D.  1.  New  York 

COLLIES— EXCELLENT  PEDIGREE.  Well  marked. 
Either  sex.  Make  fine  oets.  Reasonably 
priced  at  $25.00  ud.  6  weeks  and  older. 

JOHN  A.  WARNER,  Riverhead,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  PuDS  andarown 

stock.  Intelligent.  Faithful.  _  Excellent  blood¬ 
lines.  Farm  raised.  AKC  eliaible. 

LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD 

Locke.  New  York  Telephone  Moravia  46  F  12 

POLICE  PUPPIES:  Males  $15.00, 
Females  $10.00.  Tan  and  black. 
MILTON  THOMSON,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

GERMAN  AND  BELGIUM  POLICE  PUPS 

Greys  and  blacks.  $20.00  and  $25.00.  No  more 
this  year.  E.  A.  FOOTE 

THE  FOOTE  HILLS,  UNIONVILLE,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  AKC  St.  Bernard  &  Cocker  Spaniel  pups. 
Several  Collie-Shepherd  pups  from  heeler  parents.  Two 
litters  Cocker  Spaniel  pups  that  cannot  be  registered,  i 
male  purebred  Springer  Spaniel.  TERMS;  Pupgy  plan 
without  cash.  AKC  Stud  Service  for  Cocker  Spaniel 
and  St.  Bernard.  MRS.  EDNA  GLADSTONE.  Tel.  36, 
Andes,  New  York. 

EMPLOYMENT 

UCI  D  U/AKITEn  We  can  use  a  few  flood  hand 

nELr  VYHIYIEU—  milkers,  .single  or  married 
Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men 
APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Herd  w 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 

WANTED:  a  married  man  on  a  Dairy  farm. 
Exoerienced,  reliable.  House  in  village  with 
bath  and  lights. 

ASA  DAVIS,  R.  D.  1.,  Owego,  New  York 

|  POULTRY  | 

RICHQUALITY  LEGRH°RSNS 

OUR  36th  YEAR.  12,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS 

WALLACE  H.  RICH, _ HOBART.  N.  T. 

This  year  the  trend  is  to 
LAYERS 

ORDER  TODAY 

A  post  card  brings  Free  folder.  "How  to 
Boost  Profits".  If  you  haven't  received 
yours,  better  hurry. 

Mosher  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 
R.  7,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses.  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,'  N.  Y. 


Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  for  you. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A, 

Ithaca,  New  York 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Puilorum  Clean.  Write  for 
folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorns,  Reds. 
Barred  Cross. 

THEY  LIVE  -  THEY  LAY  -  THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

Box  C,  Gallupville,  N.  T. 

BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
for  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Puilorum  Clean. 
GERALD  BOICE,  Box  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 

THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 


WEIDNER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  strain  that  is  scientifically  bred  for  low 
mortality  and  high  egg  production. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER 

RTE  2,  West  Shokan,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 
B  O  D  I  N  E 

IS  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 
24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  New  York 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding 
It  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  your 
assurance  of  poultry  success.  Puilorum 
passed. 

Send  for  prices 

C.  &  G.  FARMS 

Box  5,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Dry  den  Springs  Farm  Leghorns 

Pullets  ready  to  lay 
available  now. 

WALTER  H.  SCHAIT,  Owner 
Dryden,  New  York. 


Hobart  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns 

LARGE  BIRDS— LARGE  EGGS 
LARGE  PROFITS 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM,  Box  W,  Wolcott.  N.  Y 


BE  SATISFIED 


1  FARMS  FOR  SAUK  | 

FOR  SALE:  175  acre  dairy. crop  farm,  12  room  house, 
30  cow  barn,  electricity,  running  water,  bath  room, 
milk  truck,  school  bus  at  door;  bare  farm  $6,000  cash. 
Terms  on  stock  and  equipment. 

FLOYD  E.  OSTRANDER,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  old  eight  room  house,  fireplace, 
bake  oven,  electricity,  half  acre;  $4,500.  Also, 
nine  acres  vacant,  wooded,  grand  views; 
$2,500.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  Orange 
County,  New  York. 


POULTRY  FARM — 44  acres.  12-room  house  and 
bath;  henhouse  200'x20’;  barn  30'x50\  Could  be 
made  into  a  3  story  henhouse  at  little  expense.  All 
buildings  in  very  good  condition. 

R.  C.  SNELL,  Box  112,  West  Winfield,  New  York 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR  SALE:  John  Deere  orchard  Model 
3  plow.  Tractor,  1947  model,  new. 

Charles  Barnard,  R.  3,  Albion,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Papec  K  Field  Hay  Harvester,  In¬ 
ternational  Corn  Harvester.  Both  in  good 
condition.  Phone  2861. 

CLARENCE  HOUSE,  AVON,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE — 3  McCormick  Deering  22x38  all 
steel  threshers  with  wind  stacker,  self  feeder 
weigher  and  bagger;  on  rubber  tires. 
HUBERT  GAGE,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y..  Phone  153 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FROZEN:  Pitted  Sour  Cherries,  25  lbs.  fruit,  5  lbs. 

sugar — $6.75.  Strawberries,  whole,  24  lbs.  fruit,  6  lbs. 

sugar — $12.50.  Red  Raspberries,  24  lbs.  fruit,  6  lbs. 

sugar — $10.15.  Black  Raspberries,  24  lbs.  fruit,  6  lbs. 

sugar — $12.50.  Sliced  Pie  Apples,  23  lbs.  fruit,  2  lbs. 

sugar — $4.75.  Blueberries  30  lbs.  syrup  pack — $9.75. 

Peach  halves,  30  lbs.  syrup  pack — $4.75.  All  charges 
prepaid  within  300  miles.  Send  Money  Order. 
THELM-OTT  FARMS,  Box  AA,  WEBSTER,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Guinea  pigs  for  breeding  or  pets. 
Either  smooth  English  in  grade  or  pure  bred 
stock.  Also  Abvssinians. 

MRS.  WM.  A.  CARD,  Edmeston,  New  York 


fy/Uetubly  Place 

TO  STAY 

1/  I  Jfkv  Hotel  Syracuse  is  famous  for 
/  I  1  III  jv  friendly,  individual  service— 

/  '■  Ill  |K\,  for  comfortable,  homey 

I  UHt  rooms  —  for  excellent, 

I  tf  I  healthful  food.  When  next 
fi  Hill  y°u  visit  Syracuse  —  enjoy 
- — millmi  t^c  friendly  atmosphere  of 
jffljfl  Hotel  Syracuse. 

HOTEL  JlOS 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


V,  //new,  different,  exclusive  ^ 

£<#  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  $1 

L-  50  with  name  imprinted  ^ 

Pm  -  STUDIOS^ 


fEXTRA  $$$ 

New  Bonus  Pl»n 
f  earni  you  up  10  and 

OVER 
100% 
PROFIT 


Compare  our  21-folder  "Cham¬ 
pion' ’  Assortment,  sells  for  SI. 
sent  on  approval  no  invest 
ment.  Etchings/  Panoramas. 
Florals.  Religious,  Gift  Wraps, 
Birthdays,  also  stationery. 

FREE  SAMPLES 
Of  many  extra-profit  imprint  lines. 
Work  with  a  leader!  Write,  today 
Pen-’n-Brush  Studios.  Dept.  At! 
154  Nassau  Street,  NewYork7,  N.Y. 


TWO  OF  THE  BEST  MONEY  MAKING  dairy  farms 
in  Tioga  County,  New  York,  on  main  highway,  fine 
homes.  Will  be  sold  with  or  without  stock  and  tools. 
Several  other  good  farms  available. 

Inquire  of  Ira  A.  Smith,  Agt.  for  Waits 


150  Temple  St.  Tell  507.  Owego,  New  York 


For  Immediate  Delivery ! 


New  Ford  and  Chevrolet  school  buses  with 
Superior  bodies.  Also  wide  variety  recondition¬ 
ed  buses  all  makes  and  12-passenger  station 
wagons.  Priced  reasonably.  Send  for  list  todav  . 


In  remodeling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patronize 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  and 
you  will  be  satisfied. 


Consolidated  Bus  &  Equipment  Co. 

420  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  City  MUrrav  Hill  3-9297 

"A  National  Clearing  House  for  Transit  Equipnwt" 


At  fierican  Agriculturist,  August  16,  1947 


Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now  ! 

We  are  now  accepting  and' 
filling  1947  orders  in  the 
order  received.  But  suitable 
lumber  and  other  materials  are 
short!  Therefore,  the  earlier 
you  place  your  order,  the 
earlier  you  will  get  your  new 
Unadilla . 

Don’t  accept  a  substitute,  wait 
for  the  patented  feature  Una¬ 
dilla.  An  investment  now  in  a 
Unadilla  Silo  means  years  of 
profitable  silo  satisfaction  for 
you.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


USE  LO-BAX  TO  HELP  KEEP 

BACTERIA  COUNTS  DOWN 

1.  A  fast  killer  of  bacteria. 

2.  Dissolves  quickly  in  hard  or  soft 
water  —  hot  or  cold. 


3.  Makes  clear  solutions  for  rinsing 
or  immersing  dairy  equipment  and 
utensils. 

4.  Contains  50%  available 
chlorine. 

5.  Dependable  —  retains 
its  full  strength. 

S.  Economical  —  dairy 
rinse  solution  made 
from  Lo-Bax  costs  only 
Ho  fa  cent  per  gallon. 

Full  Information  Free  on 
Request. 

THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (INC.) 

60  EAST  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y.fii 


BROWN  SWISS  SALE 

Active  Acres  Reduction  Sale 

Thursday,  August  28,  1947 

Trenton  Fair  Grounds,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

12  N — EDT 

38  females— 5  bulls 

T.  B.  Accredited  and  Bangs  Certified 

Sensational  offering  featuring  the  twice  honor  roll,  for- 
mer  World  Record  cow.  Chief  Ann  of  J.  A.  M.  Farm 
selling  safe  in  calf  to  a  960  lb.  son  of  Colonel  Harry. 
This  is  an  exceptionally  fine  offering  including  |  EX; 
10  V.  G.;  7  G;  and  2  G+  cows.  Cows  have  records  up  to 
733  lbs.  Fat.  15  heifers  from  high  producing  dams  and 
bred  to  honor  roll  sons  of  Colonel  Harry.  Many  calfhood 
vaccinated. 

Write  for  catalog 

BROWN  SWISS  SALES  SERVICE 

Lake  Mills,  Wisconsin 


BRED  FOR  BEEF! 

Everywhere  Aberdeen -Angus  are 
growing  in  popularity  for  this 
great  breed  best  meets  the  mod¬ 
ern  demand  for  beef.  The  “Angus 
Type”,  so  successful  in  the  show 
ring,  sets  the  standard  for  ALL 
cattle  at  the  market,  in  the  feedlot. 
and  in  the  breeding  herd.  It  is  the  su¬ 
perior  beef. making  qualities  of  Aber- 
deen-Angus  that  make  them  so  desirable, 
literature. 


AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS'  ASS  N. 
Dept.  AA-2,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9.  III. 


ForHOOF  ROT  Use 


Dr.  Naylor 


UNITE 


% 

Easy  to  apply-  k 
Prompt  in  action. 

For  Hoof  Rot,  Can¬ 
ker,  Thrush.  12  oz. 
bottle  $1.00  At 
your  dealers.  Or 
by  mail,  postpaid. 


NET  MORE  DOLLARS  PER  COW 

Holsteins,  being  of  large  capacity,  use  home-grown  feed 
to  better  advantage  than  smaller  breeds.  They  produce 
more  milk  and  they  keep  it  up  longer. 

Many  of  them  at  12  years 
of  age  and  older  have  been 
grand  champions  at  lead¬ 
ing  dairy  shows.  And  when 
through  producing,  they 
bring  more  for  beef  be¬ 
cause  of  their  large  size. 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASS’N  * 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  1002 


FREE 

illustrated 

HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 


By  J.  F,  “DOC”  ROBERTS 

CATTLE  AND  CALF  slaughter  fig¬ 
ures  for  last  month  are  greater  than 
ever  before  for  a  July.  Yet  on  the  same 
day  that  these  figures  came  out,  top 
cattle  in  Chicago  brought  $31.75  a 
hundred  pounds  live  weight;  top  hogs 
— $28.50;  top  lambs — $24.50,  and  top 
calves— $24.50.  To  the  uninitiated  this 
is  from  24%c  a  pound  to  31  %c  a  pound 
alive.  The  meat  of  these  animals  in 
whole  carcass  lots  will  cost  almost 
twice  the  live  cost. 

How  can  we  possibly  be  making  new 
high  record  prices  for  meat  and  at  the 
same  time  be  breaking  cattle-killing 
records  ? 

First,  we  are  primarily  a  pork  eat¬ 
ing  people,  and  hogs  ran  almost  300,- 
000  head  short  of  a  year  ago  for  July 
alone.  Sheep  and  lambs  ran  about 
500,000  head  short,  while  calves  ran 
about  130,000  head  over  for  the  month 
as  compared  to  a  year  ago,  with  cattle 
only  about  72,000  head  over  a  year  ago, 
which  all  adds  up  to  fewer  pounds  of 
meat. 

Meat  Demand  High 

These  fewer  pounds  of  meat  must 
satisfy  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
meat  because  of  record-breaking  em¬ 
ployment  and  payrolls.  It  must  also 
meet  government  export  purchases  for 
other  countries.  Also  by-products,  par¬ 
ticularly  lard,  are  a  drug  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  big  backlog  of  livestock  in  this 
country  and  you  have  the  answer  to 
your  high-costing  meats. 

Another  livestock  situation  is  that 
a  great  deal  more  livestock  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  total  supply  is  being  mar¬ 
keted  through  this  summer  than  ordin¬ 
arily.  Prices  are  favorable  and  the 
grain  and  hay  situation  is  not.  This 
applies  to  our  Northeast  as  well  as 
practically  everywhere  else  and  indi¬ 
cates  that  we  will  not  have  as  heavy 
receipts  this  fall  as  usual  and,  there¬ 
fore,  that  prices  will  stay  up. 

Short  Hay  Crop 

The  corn  and  oats  situation  does  not 
encourage  expansion  for  breeding  or 
feeding  this  winter,  and  on  my  recent 
trip  into  New  England  I  saw  many 
farmers  burning  their  spoiled  hay  both 
there  and  all  across  New  York  State. 
I  put  my  own  rotting  hay  into  the  barn¬ 
yard.  I  will  at  least  have  manure  and 
some  bedding  from  it. 

This  corn,  oats  and  hay  situation  is 
so  general  that  livestock,  even  hogs, 
will  not  increase  in  numbers  for  at 
least  another  year,  which  again  means 
no  cheap  meat  in  sight. 

I  saw  some  really  good-looking  com 
in  New  England  and  I  think  it  is 
further  advanced  generally  and  not  as 
spotty  as  ours  here  in  western  New 
York.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
corn  planted.  Now  i£  we  can  only  have 
a  late  fall.  I  saw  very  few  oats  any¬ 
where. 

I  have  seen  no  really  good  hay  this 
year,  and  poor  hay  and  high  grain 
make  a  bad  livestock  combination. 
Nevertheless,  a  practical  assurance  of 
20c  a  pound  or  over  for  every  pound 
you  can  put  on  an  animal  has  very  de¬ 
cided  advantages  and  runs  into  money 
in  spite  of  high  costing  feed. 

The  Wool  Situation 

The  wool  market  is  headed  for  even¬ 
tual  trouble.  During  the  war,  our  tar¬ 
iff  on  wool  allowed  other  nations  to 
ship  wool  and  sell  it  below  the  price 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Here’s  the  PROOF  of 
HERD  IMPROVEMENT! 
By  Artificial  Breeding 

Says  Olin  Cleverly  of  Warners,  New  York: 

"I  see  a  definite  type  improvement  in  off¬ 
spring,  and  I  know  I  can  hold  a  high  level  of 
production  using  the  New  York  Artificial 
Breeders  service!" 

In  the  Cleverly  herd,  18  daus. 
averaged  15  771  M,  3.68% 
and  581  F.  Using  six  differ¬ 
ent  NY  ABC  sires,  18  artifi¬ 
cially  bred  daughters  who 
have  completed  D.  H.  I.  A. 
records,  have  shown  improve¬ 
ment  over  their  dams  aver¬ 
aging: 

87  M  .34%  57  F 

Write  today  for  information  about  Artificial 
Breeding  service  in  your  locality.  (New  York 
State  herd  owners.) 


NEW*  YORK 


COOPERATIVE  INCORPORATED 

PHONE  2  571  R.0.2  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK* 


Ontario  County  Aberdeen-Angus 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

SEPTEMBER  13,  1947 

At  12:30  P.  M. 

On  South  Wayne  Road,  Phelps,  New  York.  5  miles  from  GENEVA, 
New  York  and  12  miles  from  CANANDAIGUA,  New  York. 

100  head  of  Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  including  36  cows  with  calves,  these 
being  bred  back  to  N.O.B  Barb-Bandolier  by  Barbara  Corneller  227",  and  out  of 
Globe  Hill  Mulben  Pride  11",  10  two-year  old  heifers  selling  bred  to  Barbarian  Cor¬ 
neller,  16  yearling  heifers  selling  open.  Also  our  two  herd  sires  mentioned  above. 

This  is  our  foundation  group  which  have  been  carefully  selected  to  produce  outstanding 
cattle.  They  include  daughters  of  such  well  known  sires  as  Edward  Glencarnock,  Border  Qual- 
■JY  “y  ®ut,lity  Marshall,  Blackbird  Bandolier  of  Page  12",  Bandolier  of  Anoka  9",  Elbar 
Bandolier,  Briarcliff  Quinton  5",  Blackcapper  2nd  of  Globe  Hill,  Bethel  Blackcap  Bandy,  Bar¬ 
bara  Corneller  227",  and  Briarcliff  Eland  6".  Cows  blood-tested  and  clean.  All  heifers  since 
1943  calfhood  vaccinated  for  Bangs  disease.  T.  B.  accredited.  TERMS:  Cash. 

NEIL  O.  BRODERSON,  Owner,  HOWARD  STETZEL,  Farm  Manager 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer ,  BERGEN,  NEW  YORK. 

Catalog  upon  request  to  sales  manager.  Sale  held  under  cover. 

ATTENTION  4-H  BOYS  AND  GIRLS — One  1947  steer  calf  to  be  given  away  as  a  gate  prize  to 
4-H  member  showing  a  membership  button  and  accompanied  by  a  parent  or  guardian. 


300  Cows& Heifers  300 

Extra  good  quality,  most 
of  them  freshening  in  early 
fall  —  majority  large  type 
Holsteins. 

30  Work  &  Saddle  Horses  30 

Well  broken  heavy  teams 
and  singles —  fancy  saddle 
horses. 

Terms  to  reliable  parties — We 
deliver 

Always  ready  to  buy  entire  dairies 
and  machinery. 

Gladstone  Bros. 

Tel.  36  or  27R21 

Andes,  New  York 


SECOND  OSWEGO  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  SALE 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Osweao  Co. 
Holstein  Club,  SANDY  CREEK,  N.  Y..  on 
fair  grounds. 

FRIDAY,  SEPT.  5 

50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Carefully  selected  by  a  competent  committee  of  good 
judges  from  the  best  herds  ot  Oswego  County, 
featuring  fresh  cows,  close  springers,  bred  and  open 
heifers,  a  few  service  age  bulls,  and  a  choice  group 
of  heifer  calves,  ideal  for  4-H  or  FFA  foundation 
purposes. 

OSWEGO  COUNTY  is  the  cradle  in  the  nursery  of 
the  Holstein  breed,  an  ideal  place  to  come  and  buy 
choice  and  highly  desirable  foundation  Registered 
HoJsteins.  Here  good  cattle  sell  at  very  reasonable 
prices — worth  your  while  to  travel  many  miles  to 
attend.  You  will  save  money  and  buy  the  best. 

Sale  in  large  tent,  at  12:30  P.  M.  Come  and  bring 
your  friends.  Good  truckmen  available. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS. _ MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  SALE 

A  choice  group  of  the  best;  selected  by  the  Sales  Com- 

mittee  and  John  A.  Sims,  State  Guernsey  Fieldman. 

FAIRGROUNDS,  LITTLE  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

SEPTEMBER  10,  1947 

For  catalog  write  JOHN  A.  SIMS. 

1606  EAST  ERIE  BLVD..  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


BUY  AT  THIS  AUCTION 

150  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

2 1 2th  famous  series,  in  ccmfortable  sale  pavilion. 

EARLV1LLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

WED.,  SEPT.  3 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood  •Vac¬ 
cinated,  large  majority  eligible  to  go  anywhere. 

100  FRESH  AND  CLOSE  SPRINGERS  majority  first, 
second,  and  third  calf  heifers  many  in  heavy  pro¬ 
duction,  milking  50,  60,  and  up  to  70  lb.  daily  now. 

25  SERVICE  AGE  BULLS  from  dams  with  excellent 
production  records  and  by  popular  bred  sires. 

25  YOUNG  HEIFER  CALVES  including  many  from 
dams  selling  in  the  sale. 

BUY  AT  THIS  SALE — America’s  ^oldest  established 
Holstein  market  place  where  thousands  of  cattle 
have  been  sold  to  breeders  and  dairymen  in  all  parts 
of  the  East  with  100%  satisfaction.  Now  is  the 
time  to  increase  your  milk  production  and  buy  good 
Registered  Holsteins  whose  progeny  have  that  extra 
profit  value.  Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.  M.,  dinner 
at  noon. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  Mexico.  N.  Y. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  DISPERSAL 

A  Big  Public  Sale 

At  Owner's  Farm,  near  CHESTER,  N.  Y..  13 
miles  from  Middletown  and  17  miles  from 
Newburqh. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  27 

70  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

55  Reqistered  —  15  qrades;  43  Milkina  Aae 
includinq  27  due  in  fall.  16  due  Winter 
&  Sprinq;  13  First  Calf  Heifers  due  in  fall: 
12  Open  Yearlinqs  and  Heifer  Calves.  T.  B. 
Accredited,  blood  tested,  younger  animals 
calfhood  vaccinated. 

2  HERD  SIRES  SELL;  A  son  of  the  noted  DUN- 
LOGGIN  STANDARD  and  the  other  by  the  great 
proven  sire,  ROYAL  COLANTHA  WAYNE  5th. 

A  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL,  herd  in  nice  condition, 
good  size,  desirable  ages,  carefully  selected  for  many 
years.  Sale  in  large  tent  and  will  start  promptly  at 
12:00  Noon,  lunch  served.  BRING  YOUR  FRIENDS. 

C.  SEELY  HUNTER,  Owner,  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manaqpr  &  Auctioneer 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


PALOMINOS  AND  PONIES 

PALOMINO  saddle  horses.  Ponies  ah 
sizes.  Pinto,  Hackney,  Welsh,  Shetland. 
Shipped  crated  by  express.  How  old 
are  children  you  want  pony  for? 


HOWARD  CHANDLER.  Chariton  Iowa. 


The  Connecticut  Valiev  Hereford  Assn.  Sale 
Eastern  States  Exposition  Fair  Grounds 
September  22,  1947 

Consigning  thirty-five  head  of  carefully  selected  indi¬ 
viduals,  all  from  the  top  herds  in  the  Connecticut  Val¬ 
ley.  A  chance  to  purchase  foundation  stock  or  add  to 
your  present  herd.  Catalogues  will  be  available  after 
September  I,  1947. 

MYRON  D.  AVERY,  Sales  Mar. 
Stafford  Sprinas,  Conn. 


(442)  14 
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Clarence  C.  House 
Avon,  N.  Y. 


“ITational  Grange  Farm  Liabil- 
ll  ity  Insurance  fits  my  needs 
better  than  any  insurance  I  know,” 
says  Mr.  House,  operator  of  a  450- 
acre  dairy  farm.  “When  you  deal 
with  National  Grange  it’s  like  do¬ 
ing  business  with  your  own  or¬ 
ganization.” 

NATIONAL  GRANGE 

MUTUAL  .  FIRE 

LIABILITY  ★  INSURANCE 

COMPANY  COMPANY 

State  Office:  State  Tower  Bldg. 

Syracuse,  New  York 
Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire 


Clip  this  Coupon  and  Mail  TODAY 
National  Grange  Mutual 
Liability  Co. 

Dept.  A15,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen: 

(  )  Please  send  me  the  Cornell  Bulletin  on 

“Farm  Liability” 

(  )  Tell  me  how  I  may  save  REAL  MONEY 

under  the  Grange  Insurance  Program.  I 
am  particularly  interested  in: 

(  )  Farm  Liability  Insurance 

(  )  Automobile  Insurance 

Name _ _ - . 


Black1® 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN 


"Cap-Brush"  Applicator 
makes  "BLACK  LEAF  40'J 

V.  GO  MUCH  FARTHER 

FEATHERS .. 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


Ottawa  Self-Propelled  Buzz  Master 


CLEARS  LAND  FAST !  Powerful  7-HP  motor  with 
friction  clutch  for  safe  operation. 

Cuts  down  timber,  brush  and 
hedge;  turn  blade  vertically  and 
saw  logs  to  length.  Also  _ 

furnished  with  post  hole  Other 

diggers^Has  dutch  pulley  for  [j)(g  |(] 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  1-731  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


OVER  l__ 

FARM 


^Burns  6%  Kerosene,  94%  Atr 

Write  Today  for  large 
list  of  USES  for  this  _ 
Modern  Labor/.Saving  Tool 


AAS  QUAKtRTOWN,  PA 


M 


RAISE  CHIN-CHINS 


No  experience  needed.  Just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  daily  and  a  few  feet  of  backyard, 
garage  or  barn  space.  Several  females 
and  a  male  starts  a  large,  profitable 
herd.  WE  FURNISH  FREE  INSTRUCTIONS. 

_ TREMENDOUS  DEMAND  for  breeding 

and  laboratory  stock,  meat,  and  world’s  most  beautiful 
rabbit  fur.  Brokers,  cut  off  from  imported  rabbit  pelts  by 
world  famine.  NEE6  CHIN-CHIN  FURS  NOW,  and  for  years 
to  come!  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  today. 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM*  R-24-A  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


DUCKLINGS 


White  Pekins  —$20.00—100 
Giant  Pekins  — $24.00 — 100 
White  Runners  — $18.00 — 100 
Hens  —  $25.00  Runner  Drakes  —  $15.00 — 100 
Less  than  10(1.  add  2c  per  duckling. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  DRIFTING.  PENNA. 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS 

Rigger,  Paster  growing  for  Rigger.  Paster  profits 
DUCKLINGS.  100-$24.00.  50-J12.50.  100%  live  del 

“Ducks  for  Profit”  Prepaid.  $1.00.  Or  free  with  order 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Box  A,  Richfield.  Pa 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 
$22.-100. 

Harry  Burnham,  N.  Collins,  N.  Y. 


More  About  Meat  Chickens 

Hi/  L.  E.  Weaver 


THE  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  contests 
for  the  Northeast  are  all  over  for 
1947.  I  attended  the  grand  finale,  the 
regional  contest  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  on 
July  28.  I  saw  and  heard  a  lot  of  in¬ 
teresting  things  besides  the  results  of 
the  regional  contest,  but  they  will  keep 
until  later.  Here  T  want  to  tell  about 
the  contest. 

It  actually  was  judged  at  Hartford, 
about  30  miles  from  Storrs,  and  the 
judging  was  done  Saturday  morning, 
July  26.  I  have  never  known  very 
much  about  the  meat  side  of  poultry¬ 
keeping.  Working  with  this  contest 
has  taught  me  several  facts  that  I  sup¬ 
pose  are  common  knowledge  with  men 
who  buy  and  sell  poultry  for  meat. 

One  of  these  new  points  to  me  is 
that  you  can’t  do  a  reliable  job  of  judg¬ 
ing  chickens  immediately  after  they 
are  dressed.  They  must  first  be  cooled 
for  several  hours.  Really  chilled.  Then 
the  flesh  becomes  firm  and  type  and 
shape  can  be  determined. 

Containers  Affect 
Appearance 

Of  course,  these  chickens  at  Storrs 
had  all  been  frozen  solid  in  order  to 
keep  and  transport  them  after  the  nine 
state  contests  were  finished.  Entries 
from  some  states  looked  better  than 
others  because  of  better  packaging. 
Some  boxes  were  of  thin  material  like 
egg  cases  and  looked  sloppy  because 
they  were  partly  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  others  when  piled  in  the 
storage  room.  Some  boxes  were  ’too 
large,  and  the  dozen  chickens  inside 
would  be  more  or  less  pushed  into  an 
intertwined  clump  at  one  end  of  the 
box  with  a  lot  of  emptiness  at  the  other 
end.  Heavy  fiber-board  boxes  stood 
up  fairly  well  when  completely  filled 
by  chickens  closely  packed  together. 
The  best  packs  were  solid  white  pine 
nailed  boxes  just  the  right  size  to  hold 
the  twelve  dressed  chickens  packed 
snugly  side-by-side  in  two  rows — 
breasts  up. 

However,  the  three  judges,  all  ex¬ 
perienced  and  competent,  said  that 
they  were  not  judging  boxes,  just 
chickens.  They  took  the  chickens  out 
of  the  boxes  and  examined  each  on  its 
own  merits.  From  their  comments  I 
think  they  tried  to  picture  the  chicken 
they  were  judging,  roasted  and  on  the 
dinner  table.  How  many  slices  of 
white  meat  could  be  cut  from  the 
breast?  Were  drumsticks  and  thighs 
meaty  or  a  little  spare,  running  too 
much  to  bone? 

Length  as  Well  as  Width 

Having  heard  much  about  broad¬ 
breasted  turkeys,  and  more  recently  of 
broad  -breasted  chickens,  I  was  a  little 
astonished  to  hear  Lester  Kilpatrick 
suggest  that  broad  breasts  can  be  de¬ 
ceptive.  If  they  are  merely  broad,  with 
but  little  depth  they  may  carry  a 
scanty  supply  of  meat.  “Duck¬ 
breasted”  is  Kilpatrick’s  term  for  such 
chickens.  So  a  lot  of  attention  was 
given  to  the  depth  and  length  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  its  broadness.  Also 
how  well  it  “carried  back,”  meaning 
that  width  and  depth  must  continue  all 
the  way  to  the  rear  of  the  peel,  and 
not  taper  rapidly  to  a  point. 

Now  then,  who  produces  such  highly- 
satisfying,  meaty  chickens?  And  do 
they  do  it  by  breeding  and  selection, 
or  by  good  feeding,  or  both?  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  both.  This  was  set 
up  as  the  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  poul¬ 
try  breeding  contest,  but  it  could  not 
avoid  being  a  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  contest  as  well. 

Another  time  I  want  to  go  further 
into  feeding  and  feeds,  but  now  let’s 
talk  about  the  winners.  I  didn’t  get  a 
chance  to  talk  with  any  of  them.  Mr. 
Norman  P.  Eisenhaur  of  North  Read¬ 


ing,  Mass.,  carried  home  the  honor  of 
topping  the  show  and  the  prize  of  $250 
given  by  A  &  P  Food  Stores.  Mr. 
Eisenhaur  has  been  crossing  and  select¬ 
ing  chickens  for  several  years  to  pro¬ 
duce  his  new  meat  breed  that  he  calls 
“Eisenbar.”  I  was  told  that  Barred 
Rocks,  Dark  Cornish,  and  New  Hamp- 
shires  were  used  in  making  the  new 
breed.  The  Eisenbars  have  barred 
plumage  like  the  Rock,  the  blocky 
body  and  pea  comb  of  the  Cornish,  and 
the  early  feathering  and  rapid  growth 
of  New  Hampshires.  They  surely  had 
to  grow  fast  to  weigh  five  and  a  half 
pounds  dressed  at  fourteen  weeks. 

You  may  ask,  “Must  we  use  crosses 
and  produce  new  breeds  to  get  better 
meat  chickens?”  So  let  me  point  to 
Mr.  John  Spangenburg  of  West  Haven, 
Conn.  His  entries  took  both  second  and 
third  places.  His  second  place  winning 
entry  was  a  cross  between  White  Cor¬ 
nish  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  His 
third  place  entry  was  straight  White 
Cornish.  In  state  contests,  straight 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  have  been 
winners  many  times;  also  straight  New 
Hampshires.  Furthermore,  in  our  own 
New  York  State  contest  there  were 
two  White  Cornish  and  White  Rock 
entries  which  did  not  place  among  the 
top  five. 

IVext  Year’s  Contest 

It  seems  from  such  variable  results 
that  breed  or  variety  alone  is  not  the 
answer.  Feed,  method  of  feeding,  and 
general  management  must  play  big 
parts  in  the  production.  Next  year, 
when  all  competing  chicks  will  be 
hatched  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
and  will  be  reared  on  the  same  ration, 
we  should  be  able  to  learn  more  about 
how  differences  in  inherited  make-up 
can  influence  the  size,  type,  rate  of 
growth,  and  other  economic  factors  of 
importance  in  the  meat  side  of  the 
poultry  industry. 

—  A.  A.  — 

WITH  THE  ”WOOLIES” 

IN  MID-SUMMER 

( Continued  from  Page  9) 
at  weaning  time,  a  more  intelligent 
and  effective  job  of  culling  can  be  done. 
It  does  not  pay  to  keep  a  ewe  that  does 
a  poor  job  of  raising  her  lamb.  The  use 
of  records  takes  some  of  the  guess 
work  out  of  the  sheep  business. 

When  the  flock  has  been  properly 
fed  and  handled  during  the  summer, 
the  lambs  will  be  larger  and  fatter  and 
will  be  ready  for  market  at  an  earlier 
date  than  when  the  sheep  are  left  to 
shift  for  themselves.  Lambs  that  are 
small  and  thin  at  weaning  time  require 
a  great  deal  of  feed  before  they  are 
ready  to  be  marketed. 

—  a. a.  — 

DOWN  THE  ALLEY 

( Continued  from  Page  13) 
which  the  government  guaranteed  to 
our  growers.  As  a  result,  our  wool  piled 
up  and  the  pile  is  still  growing.  A  re¬ 
cent  attempt  by  Congress  to  increase 
the  wool  tariff  failed  because  our  dip¬ 
lomats  objected  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  complicate  relations  with  wool 
growing  countries.  The  diplomats  won, 
but  wool  growers  are  still  being  guar¬ 
anteed  a  price  of  $.416  for  wool.  As 
long  as  this  continues,  our  wool  will 
pile  up  and  foreign  wool  will  be  im¬ 
ported. 

The  taxpayer  is  paying  the  bill,  but 
this  situation  cannot  go  on  indefinite¬ 
ly.  When  it  is  finally  settled,  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  mean  trouble.  This  should  be  a 
lesson  to  every  farmer,  because  little 
imagination  is  required  to  see  that  the 
same  situation  could  happen  with  any 
farm  product  which  has  government 
price  support. 


HIGHEST  LEGHORN  PEN 


IN  COUNTRY  THIS  YEAR 

Babcock’s  pen  of  S.C.  White  Leghorns  at  the 
Western  New  York  test  led  all  Leghorn  pens 
in  the  country  at  the  end  of  April  with  2380 
eggs,  2563.95  points.  We  also  led  all  White 
Leghorns  at  tht  Pennsylvania  test  with  2225 
eggs.  2199.90  points. 

WORLD  RECORD  HOLDERS 

Consistently  fine  breeding  is  a  feature  of 
Babcock’s  chicks.  You  can  depend  upon  the 
farm  that  produced  the  all-time  world’s  re¬ 
cord  pen  of  all  breeds — 4057  eggs,  4336.25 
points— and  that  has  bred  other  winners  in 
the  past. 

CHAMPIONSHIP  BLOODLINES 

MADE  AVAILABLE  TO  YOU 


We  pass  these  bloodlines  on  to  you  in  every 
White  Leghorn  chick  you  purchase  from  us. 
Get  top  egg  profits  from  a  championship 
strain — order  today  while  our  chick  supply 
lasts !  Entire  breeding  program  described 
in  our  new  catalog — write  for  it ! 

Also :  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Red- 
Rock  Cross  and  White  Cross.  _ 


BABCOCK, 


Route  3-G,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PUNNYBROOK 


[PROFIT-BRED 

CHICKS 


All  Breeders  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 


Clean  Baby  Chicks — Started  Pullets — 
Sexed  Pullets.  Sunnybrook  Chicks  do 


live,  mature  fast  and  lay  heavy. 


New  Hampshires,  White  Leghorns. 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Crosses.  Write  for 
free  folder  and  new  low  prices. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A  Phone504Hudson,N.Y. 


N.  Y.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Hatching  straight  through  —  laying 
house  replacements,  barred  broiler 
chicks. 


FRED  W.  BRAY 


114  Myrtle  Ave.,  Buffalo  4,  N.  Y. 


TOLMAN’S 


WHITE 

PLYMOUTH 


ROCKS 


BABY  CHICKS  $15.00  per  100 

“SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS.” 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  BOCKS 
famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity.  Profitable 
Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roast¬ 
ers  or  market  eggs. 

I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  I  OlMAN 
DEPT.  B,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Bred  for 
quick 
livability, 
every  week.  Write 
for  prices. 


KERR 

CHICKERIES 

Frenchtown,  N.J. 


Warren  Searles,  R.  I,  Newport  Center,  Vermont 


CAPONS 

4  to  5  weeks  old.  Heavy 
Breeds.  Order  from  this  ad. 
Under  100  add  10c  per  bird, 
minimum  order  25. 

The  Farmer's  Outlet 

P.  0.  Box  124 
HUNTINGTON  STA..  N.  f. 


Dill  I  ETC*  30  Years  of  breeding  and  hatching. 
*  Barron  Big  Type  White  Leghorns.  338 

egg  line.  Pullets  year  around.  Various  ages  to  laying 
stage.  Also  Hens.  Farm  raised.  C.O.D.  on  approval, 
inspection  privilege.  Priced  right. 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  54-X  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN. 


ULLETS 


6500  W.  Leghorns.  3%  to  4% 
mo.  old.  Aug.  Sept".  deL  Large 
type,  tested,  range  grown,  strong. 
hr„a  nunlitv  birds,  nrieed  fair.  Our  55th  year. 


BABY  AND  STARTED  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested.  All  Commercial  R.  I.  REDS,  N.  H. 
REDS.  ROCK  CROSS.  WHITE  ROCKS. 

Tear  around  service.  Circulars  and  Prices. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  Marcellus,  N.  V. 
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“The  Old  Order  Oiangeth 

( Continued,  from  Page  1) 


sprang  up — not  in  dealing  in  silkworms 
or  silk  but  in  the  cuttings  of  the  mul¬ 
berry  tree  on  the  leaves  of  which  the 
silkworms  fed.  The  story  is  as  fantas¬ 
tic  as  the  famous  “Dutch  Tulip  Craze” 

All  of  the  foregoing  flourished  and 
in  the  main  passed  away  before  my 
time. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  1  used  to 
sit  in  audiences  and  listen  to  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  exhorters  proclaiming  the 
virtues  of  clean  cultivation  in  the  or¬ 
chards.  The  harrow  was  to  pass  every 
week  or  oftener  if  possible  and  the  ideal 
standard  of  cultivation  was  the  tilth 
of  an  onion  bed.  Perhaps  after  midsum¬ 
mer  it  might  be  all  right  to  sow  a 
cover  crop.  That  was  within  my  easy 
memory  and  today  there  has  been  a 
right-about-face  and  all  our  emphasis 
goes  for  mulching  and  the  building  up 
of  organic  matter. 

Deep  Litter 

In  those  same  years  I  used  to  heqr 
the  poultry  teachers  dwell  upon  the 
importance  of  deep  litter  in  the  hen¬ 
houses.  1  remember  hearing  Prof. 
James  E.  Rice  (dear  “Jimmy”  Rice, 
than  whom  in  the  world  there  has  never 
been  a  more  lovable  gentleman  or  a 
better  poultryman )  used  to  declare 
that  the  litter  should  be  so  deep  that 
when  a  hen  dived  down  into  it  after  the 
grain,  all  you  could  see  would  be  the 
tip  of  her  tail.  Of  course  this  was  a 
whimsical  exaggeration  of  an  impos¬ 
sible  ideal  but  it  was  at  least  indicative 
of  the  prevailing  thinking. 

As  I  remember  it,  a  hen  was  to  be 
kept  a  little  hungry — at  least  hungry 
enough  so  that  she  would  scratch  like 
all  possessed  for  another  kernel  of  corn. 
Well,  I  am  told  that  today  many  good 
poultrymen  feed  everything  in  hoppers 
and  there  is  much  talk  of  “built-up 
litter”  which  means  material  allowed 
to  wear  out  and  accumulate  almost 
indefinitely.  And  as  for  keeping  a  hen 
hungry  enough  so  that  she  will  work 
hard  for  her  scratch-grains,  that  sure¬ 
ly  is  the  rankest  of  heresies. 

Changes  in  Cow  Feeding — 
Vitamins  Hold  the  Spotlight 

Then  there  are  our  changing  ideas 
as  to  how  to  feed  a  cow.  More  than 
forty  years  ago  as  a  “worker”  (1 
shrink  from  the  term  “lecturer”)  in 
the  old  Farmers’  Institutes  I  have  lis¬ 
tened  to  (and  added  to)  a  vast  flood 
of  talk  concerning  how  to  feed  dairy 
cows.  At  that  date  we  could  not  speak 
of  the  “vitamins”  because  the  word 
had  not  yet  come  into  our  language 
but  we  did  have  something  just  as 
good.  We  wrestled  with  a  formula  orig¬ 
inally  imported  from  Germany  and 
known  as  the  “Wolf f -Lehmann  Stand¬ 
ard ”,  less  formally  the  proper  nutri¬ 
tive  ratio.  When  it  came  to  feeding  a 
dairy  cow  there  was  a  sort  of  magic 
phrase  “One  to  five  and  four  tenths ”, 

This  will  have  a  familiar  sound  in 
the  ears  of  old  dairymen  but  there  is 
not  here  room  enough  to  explain  it  to 
new  comers.  It  was  a  lovely  hypothesis 
and  it  held  the  center  of  the  stage  for 
a  generation — this  being  reckoned  as 
thirty  years.  But  note:  When  Dr.  Mor¬ 
rison  brought  out  the  1936  edition  of 
that  most  famous  text-book  “Feeds 
and  Feeding”,  he  dealt  with  the  Wolff- 
Lehmann  Standard  in  this  wise  “A 
consideration  of  it  is  omitted  from  this 
edition  as  being  of  only  historical  in¬ 
terest”.  Thus  ingloriously  departed  the 
eternal  verity  on  which  I  was  brought 
up  and  which  I  had  once  preached  with 
crusading  zeal.  However  it  must  be 
said  that  if  the  precise  formula  itself 
is  largely  discredited,  there  still  re¬ 
mains  behind  an  important  basic  con¬ 
ception  of  animal  nutrition. 

Today  in  nutrition  it  is  the  vitamins 


which  hold  the  spotlight.  The  whole 
question  is  wonderfully  complex  and 
difficult  and  seems  to  be  passing 
through  the  patent-medicine  stage, 
which  is  to  say  the  least  unfortunate. 
I  feel  very  sure  that  just  now  we  know 
a  great  many  things  that  are  not  so.  I 
suppose  that  a  generation  from  now 
a  good  deal  of  the  chaff  will  have 
blown  away  but  certain  truths  will  re¬ 
main, 

Pen  Stablipig — Old  Stuff 

Solomon,  the  Wise,  after  considering 
many  things  declared  that  there  was 
“nothing  new  under  the  sun”.  Just  now 
“pen-stablmg”  is  being  acclaimed  as  a 
new  development.  Here  at  least  is  one 
instance  where  the  wheel  has  gone  full- 
circle. 

In  my  time  at  Cornell  there  were  two 
bams — the  “North”  and  the  “South” 
barn.  The  “South”  barn,  which  seemed 
very  remote,  served  mainly  as  a  tool- 
shed  and  a  storage  place.  All  the  real 
activities  centered  around  the  North 
barn  which  occupied  almost  exactly 
the  site  of  Bailey  Auditorium.  It  was 
a  vast,  towering,  three-story  structure 
of  cheap  hemlock  construction  and 
Prof.  Roberts  would  tell  you  with 
pride  that  it  was  just  one  hundred  feet 
from  the  lowest  floor  to  the  top  of  the 
gilded  ornament  and  weather-vane  atop 
of  the  tall  central  cupola.  In  it  was 
housed  every  thing  —  1  mean  every 
thing — cattle,  sheep,  horses,  hogs  and 
several  breeds  of  poultry. 

Its  ramifications  were  tremendous 
and  the  lower  story  was  in  considera¬ 
ble  part  given  over  to  what  Roberts 
called  his  “covered-barn-yard” — to  my 
mind  a  more  descriptive  term  than 
“pen-stable”.  There  was  a  big  water- 
trough  in  the  center  kept  a  bit  warm 
by  a  trickle  of  steam  and  here  the 
dairy  herd  stretched  themselves  in  com¬ 
fort.  Also,  George  Tailby,  the  Farm 
Foreman,  grumbled  audibly  about  the 
difficulty  of  finding  bedding  enough  to 
keep  them  decently  clean.  So  when  I 
hear  of  this  new  idea  of  pen-stabling, 
I  am  inclined  to  smile  a  wise,  superior 
sort  of  a  smile  and  say  “Yeah!  But 
it’s  old  stuff.  Roberts  at  Cornell  was 
doing  exactly  the  same  thing  more 
than  sixty  years  ago.” 

The  Dust  Mulch 

Then  just  one  more  of  these  now 
discarded  theories.  In  the  days  of  which 
I  have  just  been  writing,  Roberts 
(must  I  continually  evoke  his  ghost?) 
used  to  dwell  with  poetic  eloquence  up¬ 
on  how  in  time  of  drought  a  “dust- 
mulch”  would  seal  the  surface  of  the 
soil  and  prevent  loss  of  water  by  evap¬ 
oration  and  how  lack  of  rainfall  would 
have  small  terrors  if  only  we  could 
somehow  or  other  keep  this  dust 
blanket  always  freshly  renewed.  I  ac¬ 
cepted  it  as  fully  and  unquestioningly 
as  I  accept  the  law  of  gravitation.  I 
own  with  pride  that  I  have  rung  the 
changes  on  it  many,  many  times.  And 
now  I  read  and  sometimes  I  hear  that 
the  whole  idea  was  a  fallacy — a  very 
pretty  theory  that  simply  failed  to 
work. 

The  soil  of  the  farm  on  which  I  have 
spent  my  life  is  a  fertile  soil  where 
wheat  and  grass  are  wonderfully  at 
home  but  it  is  a  heavy,  stubborn  soil 
that  shrinks  and  cracks  when  dry,  I 
gc  out  into  the  corn  field  when  the  corn 
leaves  are  rolling  in  the  drought  and 
heat  and  I  think  how  evaporation 
would  be  cut  down  if  all  those  cracks 
were  filled  with  dust  and  a  mantle  of 
dust  were  spread  over  all  the  surface. 
So  I  say  softly  to  myself:  “I  don’t  care 
what  the  fashion  of  thought  may  be 
today.  Roberts  was  right — everlasting¬ 
ly  right”.  That  is  at  least  one  new 
agricultural  theory  with  which  I  find 
myself  entirely  unable  to  agree. 


*Dr.  Salsbury's  ROTA-CAPS  Remove 
Large  Roundworms  &  Intestinal  Capillaria 
Worms  with  Gentle  Action,  due  to  ROTAMINE 


No  Serious  Egg  Loss 


•  Heavy  infestations  of  large 
roundworms  and  intestinal  capil¬ 
laria  worms  can  set  back  your 
birds,  cost  you  money. 

Remove  these  worms  easily,  eco¬ 
nomically  with  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
Rota-Caps,  without  serious  egg 
loss.  That’s  because  only  Rota- 
Caps  contain  Rotamine.  Gentle, 
efficient  action  is  easier  on  the 
birds. 

Individual  Treatment 
Preferred  5  to  1 


If  you  prefer  Flock  Treatment 
Get  Dr.  Salsbury’s  AVI-TON 

Removes  large  roundworms  and 
cecal  worms.  Contains  Phenothi- 
azine.  Popular  for  convenient, 
efficient  action.  Just  mix  in  wet 
or  dry  mash — job’s  done. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES,  Charles  City,  Iowa 

A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Service 

Whenever  you  need  help,  ask  for 
Dr.  Salsbury’s  poultry  medicines, 
fumigants,  disinfectants,  vaccines, 
and  bacterins. 


When  you  “Rota-Cap”  your  flock, 
each  bird  gets  proper  dosage. 
EASY  to  do.  And  Rota-Caps  re¬ 
move  damaging  intestinal  capil¬ 
laria  worms  many  other  treat¬ 
ments  don’t  get.  Preferred  -by 
poultry  raisers,  5  to  1. 

Don’t  risk  needless  feed  and  egg 
losses  or  harsher  treatments. 
Give  your  birds  dependable  Rota- 
Caps.  Get  genuine  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
Rota-Caps  at  hatcheries,  drug,  or 
feed  stores,  now. 


yM  °HlY  com 


BUY  AT  DEALERS  DISPLAYING 
THIS  SERVICE  EMBLEM 


Double  -  Purpose 

|  DRINKING  WATER  MEDICINE 

1.  STIMULATES  GROWTH  in  Young  Birds 
(2  tablets  per  gallon)  2.  Prevents  spread  of 
CECAL  COCCIDIOSIS  (8  tablets  per  gallon) 
Give  your  flock  these  unusual  tome  benefits 
of  REN-O-SAL  now.  Praised  by  thousands. 


Easy  to  use 

Drop  handy  tablets  into 
drinking  water;  mix  thor¬ 
oughly.  Test-proved  with 
customary  feeds. 


Salsbury’s 


REn  0  5HL 

DOUBLE- PURPOSE 

DRINKING  WATER  MEDICINE 


PREPARE  NOW 
for  next  winter’s  feed 

with  a  new  HARDER  SILO. 
Order  at  once  —  famous 
Harder  white  pine  silos 
are  available  at  the 
present  time.  Write 
or  phone  for  infor¬ 
mation.  Specify  size 
desired. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  A,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


David  F.  Heino.  General  Delivery,  E.  Weare,  N.  H. 


STROUT'S  GREEN  FARM  CATALOG 

Money  -  Makers  —  over  2500  Bargains. 
32  States.  r  oast  to  Coast.  Mailed  FREE. 

STROUT  REALTY 

255-R  4th  Ave.  New  York  10.  N.  V 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars, 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET  ALBANY.  NEW  YORK 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


NEWEST  OTTAWA  LOG  SAW 


Self-ProppHed 
Moves  Anywhere 
On  Own  Power 

World’s  fastest  Log  Saw. 

Powerful  6  H-P  air-cooled  motor.  Attachments 
for  sawing  down  trees,  buzzing  limbs,  post  hole  dig¬ 
ging  and  pulley  for  belt  jobs.  Big  demand  for  wood, 
pulp,  posts.  Make  big  money  sawing  wood  this  easy  way. 
Low  factory-to-user  prices.  Nothing  like  it.  FKEE  details. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO..  7.731  Pine  St..  Ottawa.  Kansas 
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It  y  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


SCHOOL  BELLS  soon  will  ring  and 
every  belle,  large  and  small,  will 
want  to  be  ready  in  her  most  fetching 
outfit  for  that  all-important  first  day. 
That  should  be  easier  this  year;  cot¬ 
tons  are  more  plentiful  on  the  counters 
and  so  are  more  reasonably  priced 
silks  and  rayons. 

As  for  styles  the  greatest  difference 
will  be  in  skirt  lengths  which  yet  have 
not  decided  where  they  will  stop;  14 
inches  from  the  floor  is  average  for 
adults  but  it  is  wise  to  make  dresses 
with  wide  hems  to  allow  for  lengthen¬ 
ing  if  necessary.  Shoulder  pads  grow 
smaller  and  smaller. 

First  love  for  little  girls  is  a  puff 
sleeve  Princess  like  No.  2300  with  its 
new  squared  white  collar  and  big  patch 
pockets.  Pattern  includes  panties. 

Joy  of  a  jumper,  No.  2284  has  a 
button-on  bib  with  wide  wing  shoulders 
and  a  new  pleat  in  the  skirt  front. 
Wonderful  to  wear  with  its  own  puff 
sleeve  blouse — or  any  blouse! 

Slated  for  school  belles  is  this  short 
sleeve  frock,  No.  2266,  that  gathers 
its  skirt,  adds  a  contrasting  collar  and 
gay  ric  rac  trim. 

No.  2307  is  a  slim-of-midriff  frock  for 
life’s  big  moments;  the  neckline  rises  to 
new  heights;  sleeves  are  a  dressy  three- 
quarter  length  while  a  big  bow  pro¬ 
vides  new  back  interest. 

The  popular  front-buttoned  shirt¬ 
waist  dress  takes  on  new  charm  with  a 
merry-go-round  yoke  that’s  topped  by 
a  round  collar.  Make  it  in  plaid — add 
a  wide  belt  and  you  have  No.  2327. 

This  terrific  team  consists  of  a  skirt 
and  a  V-neck  jerkin  that  gathers  to  a 
waistband.  No.  2320  is  perfect  for  a 
plaid-plain  combination — and  for  girls 
in  the  early  teens  who  are  not  yet 
Juniors  but  who  want  a  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  clothes  styling  than  is  found  in 
the  6-14  ranges. 

No  school  wardrobe  is  complete  with¬ 
out  blouses  and  lots  of  them.  No.) 
2298  includes  three  becoming  blouse 


styles — long  sleeves  and  a  convertible 
collar,  puff  sleeves  and  a  bow-tied  neck, 
puff  sleeves  and  a  convertible  collar. 

Here  is  a  middy  dress  designed  with 
the  longer  waist  lines  and  all-around 
pleated  skirt — to  make  in  two  fabrics. 
No.  2314  will  be  the  talk  of  early 
teens. 

Princess  styled  jumper  featuring 
smart  scalloping  along  the  neckline  and 
button-front  is  No.  2318.  The  pattern 
includes  a  long  sleeved  blouse  with  a 
beautiful  bow-tied  neck. 

No.  2316  features  the  new  one-sided 
development  in  a  dress  with  a  zigzag 
front  closing,  a  left-of-center  pleating. 
Clever  to  make  with  contrasting  collar 
and  sleeve  cuffs. 

Doubly  delightful  pattern  No.  2761 
makes  a  striking  suit-dress  and  a 
jaunty  jerkin.  The  jacket  is  smart  with 
the  new  high  neck  styling  while  kick- 
pleats  make  easy  going  in  the  skirt. 

PATTERN  SIZES  and  REQUIREMENTS 

No.  2300 — Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  S'ize  4  dress  and 
panties,  2%  yds.  35-inch;  Vi  yd.  35-inch 
contrasting. 

No.  2284 — 2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4  jumper,  1  yd. 
54-inch;  blouse,  1  yd.  35-inch.  Applique  is 
included. 

No.  2266 — 6  to  14.  Size  8,  2(4  yds.  35-inch, 
14  yd.  35-inch  contrasting.  1%  yards  ric 
rac. 

No.  2307—9  to  17.  Size  15,  3%  yds.  39-inch. 
No.  2327 — 9  to  17.  Size  15,  2%  yards  54-inch. 
No.  2320—10  to  16.  Size  12,  skirt,  114  yds. 
54-inch ;  jerkin,  %  yd.  54-inch. 

No.  2298 — 6  to  16.  Size  8,  1%  yds.  35-inch 
for  long  sleeves;  1%  yds.  for  short  sleeve 
models. 

No.  2314 — 10  to  16.  Size  12,  skirt,  214  yds. 
54-inch ;  blouse,  1%  yds.  54-inch. 

No.  2318 — 10  to  20.  Size  16,  jumper,  2% 
yds.  39-inch;  blouse,  1%  yds.  39-inch. 

No.  2316—10  to  20,  36  to  40.  Size  16,  2% 
yds.  54-inch,  %  yd.  39-inch  contrasting. 
No.  2761 — 12  to  20,  36  to  44.  Size  36,  jacket 
and  skirt,  314  yds.  54-inch;  jerkin,  1%  yds. 
54-inch. 

WHEN  ORDERING  PATTERNS 
Write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and 
number  clearly  and  enclose  fifteen  cents 
in  coin  for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  fif¬ 
teen  cents  for  our  new  Fall  Fashion  Book. 
Address  Pattern  Department,  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  10  North  Cherry  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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HERITAGE 

By  Emily  Estey 

On  every  farm's  a  heritage. 

To  be  had  for  finding. 

A  shady  spot  beside  a  creek, 

A  woods'  path  winding. 

A  seldom  traveled  dirt  road. 

Where  slow  dust  curls 
To  muffle  padding  footsteps 
In  rising  swirls. 

The  racket  that  a  jay  bird  makes, 

A  cherry  tree  despoiling. 

The  steamy,  smoky,  woodsy  smell 
Of  first  sap  boiling. 

On  every  farm's  a  heritage, 

A  story  just  behind  it. 

And  every  child,  rich  or  poor. 

Should  have  the  right  to  find  it. 

■■ 

/it  Ocm  '%ou&e 

By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 

APPLE  PIE 

I  HAVE  been  thinking  again  about 
country  homemakers  having  some 
food  specialty  and  have  decided  that 
mine  may  be  apple  pie. 

Years  ago  when  we  boarded  threshers 
for  days  and  hay  pressers  for  weeks 
at  a  time,  I  remember  how  proud  I 
was  to  learn  that  these  men,  and  our 
neighbors  who  helped,  looked  forward 
to  eating  my  apple  pies.  I  make  them 
practically  the  same  way  now  as  I  did 
then,  for  having  apples  of  our  own  1 
do  not  buy  prepared  fruit  or  use  a  pie 
crust  mix. 

For  the  pastry  I  use  2  cups  sifted 


FLOWERS  IN 

EVERY  OLD  established  household 
has  a  variety  of  containers  which 
would  serve  admirably  for  flower  ar¬ 
rangements.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
expensive  vases.  Of  course,  the  fine 
pottery  shapes  made  by  artists  are 
highly  to  be  desired,  but  you  can  be 
your  own  artist  and  use  the  things  you 
already  have  to  get  pleasing  results. 

The  charming  arrangement  shown 
here  of  madonna  lilies  in  an  old  silver 
cake  basket  shows  what  can  be  done 
with  a  container  not  commonly  used 


MADONNA  LILIES  grown  in  Mrs.  Huck- 
ett's  garden  and  arranged  by  Mrs. 
William  Hannah  of  Riverhead,  N.  Y., 
in  an  old  silver  cake  basket. 


pastry  flour,  I  teaspoon  salt,  I  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  %  cup  shortening,  % 
cup  cold  water.  My  only  new  trick  is  to 
mix  the  water  with  about  %  cup  of 
the  flour  to  form  a  paste.  Then  sift  dry 
ingredients  together  and  cut  in  short¬ 
ening  (I  use  half  lard  and  half  vege¬ 
table  shortening) .  Stir  paste  into  this 
so  dough  clings  together.  If  too  dry  to 
form  a  ball,  add  a  little  more  water, 
a  few  drops  at  a  time.  Roll  out  thinly 
and  line  deep  9-inch  pan  with  the  crust. 

For  the  filling,  mix  1  cup  sugar  with 
1  tablespoon  flour,  put  %  of  this  in 
crust  and  fill  with  thinly  sliced  apples, 
cover  with  remaining  sug-ar  and  flour, 
sprinkle  with  nutmeg,  and  dot  with 
butter.  Moisten  edge  of  lower  crust 
with  cold  water,  roll  out  top  crust  and 
place  over  filling,  letting  it  fall  loosely 
in  place.  Trim  off  edge  and  seal  by 
pressing  crusts  together  over  edge  of 
pan,  fluting  as  desired.  For  a  shiny 
crust,  brush  lightly  with  cream.  Bake 
one  hour — in  hot  oven  (450°)  for  10 
minutes,  then  reduce  to  350°. 

—  a. a.  — 


SANDWICH  POINTERS 


VARY  the  breads  in  order  to  keep 
sandwiches  interesting  and  avoid 
falling  into  a  rut  where  fillings  are 
concerned.  You  might  glorify  peanut 
butter  in  the  following  ways :  thin  with 
a  little  hot  water,  cream,  lemon  juice 
or  mayonnaise;  then  add  raisins, 
dates,  chopped  tart  apple,  chopped  figs 
or  prunes,  thinly  sliced  bananas  or 
shredded  pineapple;  or  try  spreading 
one  slice  of  bread  with  peanut  butter 
and  covering  it  v/ith  currant  jelly,  then 
put  cream  cheese  on  the  other  slice  and 
press  them  together. 

“Store  cheese”  sandwich  filling  may 
appeal  more  if  the  cheese  is  grated, 
mixed  with  salad  dressing  and  perhaps 
some  chopped  olives,  pimento  or  chop¬ 
ped  pickle.  Cottage  cheese  is  much 
more  acceptable  if  mixed  with  salad 
dressing,  chopped  celery  and  grated 
pineapple,  or  with  green  peppers  and 
nuts;  or  with  chopped  pickle,  nuts  and 
dates. 

Cold  meats  may  be  ground  and  mix¬ 
ed  with  a  bit  of  onionf  chopped  celery 
and  salad  dressing;  or  with  cottage 
cheese,  cucumbers  or  green  pepper  or 
pimento,  with  a  bit  of  sliced  pickle  or 
olive,  or  diced  egg.  A  combination  of 
left-over  cold  meats  is  often  better  than 
one  meat  alone,  especially  if  one  of 
them  is  ham. 


THE  HOUSE 

for  that  purpose.  Rough-surfaced  vib¬ 
urnum  leaves  were  used  as  background 
for  the  stalks  of  lilies,  and  a  pinpoint 
flower  holder  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish 
holds  all  in  place.  The  wooden 
base  slipped  under  the  cake  basket 
gives  the  arrangement  the  necessary 
height. 

You  may  have  openwork  bowls  of 
china  or  ironstone  which  would  not 
hold  sufficient  water  for  flowers.  In 
that  case  you  can  put  a  smaller  bowl 
inside  and  mask  it  with  foliage  so  that 
it  will  not  show  through.  I  have  a  low 
round  reed  basket  into  which  I  fit  a 
glass  baking  dish,  and  in  this  I  ar¬ 
range  rust-colored  lilies  (Umbellatum), 
the  spikes  of  yellow  perennials  and 
daylilies  which  happen  to  be  in  flower 
at  the  same  time. 

Color  of  the  container  is  important. 
Neutral  colors,  soft  green  or  grayish 
ones,  harmonize  with  most  flowers, 
whereas  the  colored  or  painted  vases 
of  Victorian  days  may  be  played  up 
with  arrangements  of  pussywillows, 
flowering  shrubs  or  branches  of  ever¬ 
greens. 

You  may  have  wooden  bowls  or  even 
old  sugar  buckets,  stoneware,  chums, 
and  jugs.  The  texture  of  these  con¬ 
tainers  calls  for  sturdy  garden  flowers, 
such  as  marigolds,  zinnias,  dahlias  and 
the  like. — Grace  Watkins  Huckett. 


At  last  the  efficient,  modern ,  U tica  Radiator 
Heating  Systems  are  reaching  your  author¬ 
ized  dealer . . .  now’s  your  chance  to  make 
plans  for  convenient  summer  installation 
. . .  and  avoid  the  discomfort  and  bother 
of  turning  off  your ’heat  this  winter.  No 
matter  which  you  prefer  .  .  .  hot  water  or 
steam  ...  oil  or  coal  .  .  .  there's  a  Utica 
Heating  System  to  provide  healthful 
warmth  in  your  home  — day  or  night  .  .  . 
year  in,  year  out! 

Lifetime  Comfort  and  Economy 

Once  a  Utica  Radiator  Heating  System  is 
installed  in  your  home,  your  heating  worries 
are  over . . .  and  you  can  enjoy  better  living 
with  clean,  even,  draftless  heat. 


Your  installation  made  by 
our  authorized  UTICA  dealer 

Write  to  us  for  the  name  and  address 
of  the  dealer  in  your  community  who 
can  install  your  Utica  Heating  System 
—at  your  convenience— this  summer! 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 

The  Finest  in  Home  Heating  Equipment 
2205  DWYER  AVENUE  •  UTICA  2,  NEW  YORK 


UTICA  RADIATORS 

.  . .  engineered  for  efficiency,  and 
made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  to  fit  any 
decorative  scheme  unobtrusively. 


RED  SQUARE  BOILERS 

.  . .  made  in  a  complete  range 
of  sizes  to  meet  your  heating 
requirements  efficiently ! 


TTEE DIGESTIVE  TRACT 


And  Stop  Dosing  Your  Stomach 
With  Soda  and  Alkalizers 

Don’t  expect  to  get  relief  from  headache,  sour  stom¬ 
ach,  gas  and  bad  breath  by  taking  soda  and  other  alka¬ 
lizers  if  the  true  cause  of  your  trouble  is  constipation. 

In  this  case,  your  real  trouble  is  not  in  the  stomach 
at  all.  But  in  the  intestinal  tract  where  80%  of  your 
food  is  digested.  And  when  the  lower  part  gets  blocked 
food  may  fail  to  digest  properly. 

What  you  want  for  real  relief  is  something  to  “un¬ 
block”  your  lower  intestinal  tract.  Something  to  clean 
it  out  effectively — help  Nature  get  back  on  her  feet. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  right  now.  Take  as  directed.  They 
gently  and  effectively  “unblock”  your  digestive  tract. 
This  permits  all  5  of  Nature’s  own  digestive  juices  to 
mix  better  with  your  food.  You  get  genuine  relief  from 
indigestion  so  you  can  feel  really  good  again. 

Buy  Carter’s  Pills  today.  “Unblock”  your  intestinal 
tract  for  real  relief  from  indigestion. 


ofDETROIT 

FACING  GRAND  CIRCUS  PARK 


The  Tuller,  a  modern  hotel  for 
those  who  want  the  best!  Con¬ 
venient  to  Offices,  Theaters, 
and  Shops.  Friendly,  courte¬ 
ous  service  and  real  Hotel 
Comfort.  The  Tuller  Coffee 
Shop  or  Cafeteria  for  your 
Dining  Pleasure  at  modest 
prices.  It  pays  to  stay  at 
Hotel  Tuller. 

VISIT  OUR 

COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 

ONE  OF  DETROIT’S  FINEST 


WOMUl  TRY  THIS 
'/you,' NERVOUS 

On  ‘CERTAIN  DAYS’  of  Month! 

If  functional  monthly  disturbances 
cause  you  to  suffer  nervous  tension — 
at  such  times — this  great  medicine  is 
famous  to  relieve  such  symptoms. 

lYMEJMHm  COMPOUND 


Louis  F.  Bergeron,  42  Grove  St.,  Franklin,  N.  H. 


NEW,  EXTRA  MONEY  PLAN 

Up  to  100%  profit  showing  friends  unusual  Personal 
Christmas  cards.  Box  assortments,  gift  wrappings,  hu¬ 
morous,  all  occasion.  Religious,  social  notes,  person, 
alized  stationery.  Extra  bonus.  Request  FREE  50  tor 
$1.00  ,  25  for  $1.00,  25  for  $1.95  name  imprinted 
Christmas  Cards  and  personalized  Stationery  folder. 
Special  Offer. 

THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS 
60  Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Massachusetts. 


CLOTHESLINE  CLINGER  CLOTHESPINS 
ten  dozen  oostoaid  for  SI. 00 
CUMM1NGTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Cumminaton  Massachusetts. 


t 
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CONSOLIDATION 

Faced  with  making  a  decision,  we 
dropped  plans  for  expansion  to  consoli¬ 
date  what  we  already  have.  That  means 
repairs  of  our  present  facilities  and 
close  selection  of  our  best  40  to  45  win¬ 
ter  milkers.  Sale  of  the  surplus  cows 
at  the  highest  prices  we  may  ever  re¬ 
ceive  for  them  will  provide  money  for 
repairs;  a  smaller  operation  will  allow 
us  to  drop  one  man;  and  a  more  closely 
selected  herd  will  probably  milk  better. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  time  to  go 
into  debt  with  any  farm  operation. 


RYE  PASTURE 


and  short  that  it  merely  piled  on  the 
windrower  strips  and  rolled  out  In 
blobs  that  choked  the  field  chopper. 

It  more  than  ever  convinces  me  that 
we  need  two  types  of  windrowers;  one 
for  rank  first  cutting  made  of  hea/y 
steel  strips  and  one  for  lighter  second 
cuttings.  My  guess  is  that  the  wind- 
rower  for  short  stands  should  be  con¬ 
structed  of  small  steel  rods  similar  to 
rake  teeth  that  would  allow  more  fric¬ 
tion  of  stubble  against  mowed  material 
to  roll  it  aside  more  readily. 

CALF  HAY 

Cut  in  early  bloom,  tender  second 
cutting  cures  easily  and  makes  excel¬ 
lent  hay  for  our  fall  calves.  Early  first 
cutting  has  left  it  free  of  weeds  and 
rapid  curing  will  leave  it  with  adequate 
vitamin  content. 

SOYBEANS  FOR  CORN 

A  break  in  the  weather  and  well 
drained  soil  let  us  plant  our  corn  this 
year  while  others  shook  their  heads  at 
water-sodden  fields.  Our  relief  at  get¬ 
ting  the  corn  in  on  time  was  short¬ 
lived,  however,  for  when  the  corn 
should  have  been  well  along,  there  just 
wasn’t  any. 

In  our  haste  to  get  it  in  the  ground, 
we  departed  from  the  conventional 
planter  and  used  a  grain  drill.  Haste 
and  inexperience  with  this  method,  plus 
a  downpour  which  washed  some  of  the 
seed  out  of  the  ground,  left  us  with  a 
spotty  stand.  We  dragged  it  up  and  put 
in  soybeans. 

The  soybeans  are  doing  well  and  pro¬ 
tein  is  so  high  we  may  still  come  out 
O.  K. 

LADINO  REST  PERIOD 

After  affording  wonderful  grazing 
for  3  months,  our  Ladino  improved 
pastures  are  getting  a  rest.  They  have 
made  a  quick  recovery  and  are  now  in 
bloom. 

Experts  tell  us  that  Ladino  must  go 
to  seed  once  each  season  and  be  well 
fertilized  and  limed.  Earlier  clipping 
has  put  the  Ladino  ahead  of  the  weeds. 
We  will  apply  fertilizer  with  a  lime- 


The  last  Monday  in  July  we  drilled 
rye  for  grazing  this  fall  and  next 
spring.  It  is  by  far  the  earliest  we  have 
ever  sown  fall  grain,  but  with  the 
amount  of  moisture  we  have  had  this 
season,  we  expect  a  good  stand. 

The  rye,  acting  as  a  nurse  crop  for 
a  Ladino-brome  grass  seeding,  will  be 
grazed  this  fall  and  as  early  as  possible 
next  spring.  This  will  allow  the  im¬ 


Kernels.  Screenings 

and  Chaff  Bif  John  Babcock 


sower  to  those  fields  that  need  it,  and 
keep  stock  off  until  the  last  part  of 
August. 

—  A.  a.  — 

Greetings  ! 

I’ve  just  heard  from  Hugh  Cosline 
of  the  A.  A.  staff  that  John  is  short 
of  copy  for  this  page. 

Fortunately  for  me,  he’s  out  of  town 
and  can’t  be  reached,  so  I  am  taking 
the  opportunity  of  using  the  available 
space  to  say  hello  to  you  all. 

In  my  reduced  schedule  of  activities, 
there  is  nothing  I  miss  quite  so  much 
as  writing  Kernels,  Screenings  and 
Chaff.  I  don’t  even  except  riding  my 
horse  back  into  the  young  and  dry 
stock  pastures  to  note  how  the  stock 
is  doing  and  to  find  the  newborn  calves. 

Incidentally,  I’ve  found  an  almost 
perfect  substitute  for  my  horse  in  a 
jeep.  With  one  of  the  boys  to  drive  it, 
I  can  still  go  almost  anywhere  in  a 
field  or  pasture  that  I  used  to  go  on 
horseback. 

Last  summer  I  tried  running  down 
a  deer  with  an  old  polo  pony  I  was  rid¬ 
ing.  For  the  first  hundred  yards,  he 
actually  gained  on  it.  Maybe  if  I  can 
jump  a  deer  now,  I  can  actually  catch 
her  with  a  jeep.  Quite  likely,  however, 
my  doctor  would  frown  on  such  an  es¬ 
capade.  So  I  won’t  be  able  to  tell  about 
it  even  if  I  do  try  the  stunt  sometime. 

Seriously,  it’s  been  fun  to  steal  this 
space  and  to  feel  that  I  am  again  in 
contact  with  all  you  fine  folks  who’ve 
read  Kernels,  Screenings  &  Chaff  for 
so  many  years  and  who  have  written 
me  so  many  wonderful  and  friendly 
letters. — H.  E.  Babcock. 


FARMING  is  a  full  time  job.  Most 
good  farmers  could  have  told  me 
that,  but  I  had  to  find  it  out  for 
myself. 

For  the  past  year  I  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  follow  outside  interests  that 
took  up  at  least  half  of  my  time;  the 
remainder  I  spent  trying  to  keep  up 
with  operations  at  Sunnygables. 

I  soon  found  that  I  was  doing  only 
a  fair  job  at  keeping  up  with  them,  and 
a  poor  job  at  making  any  contribu¬ 
tion.  Close  study  of  our  farming  proved 
to  me  that  the  only  way  I  could  ade¬ 
quately  grasp  our  entire  picture  and 
judge  our  problems  was  to  spend  all  of 
my  time  and  efforts  here  at  the  farm. 

The  work  I  was  doing  away  from 
Sunnygables  brought  me  constantly  in 
contact  with  the  over-all  problems  of 
agriculture.  It  was  my  job  to  interpret 
them  intelligently  and  to  write  about 
them,  but  broad  issues  facing  farmers 
can’t  be  judged  until  one  is  first  able 
to  weigh  and  solve  the  problems  of  a 
practical  farm  operation. 

DAIRY  CUT  BACK 

With  plans  to  milk  between  60  and 
70  cows  this  winter,  we  recently  fig¬ 
ured  on  the  addition  of  a  40’x60’  shed 
to  our  pen  stable.  This  shed,  built  with 
our  own  lumber,  was  to  be  very  simply 
constructed  with  one  side  open.  During 
severe  weather  we  considered  a  tem¬ 
porary  wall  of  baled  hay  on  the  open 
side  plenty  of  protection  in  the  light 
of  recent  experiments  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

These  experiments  concluded  that 
dairy  cows  did  about  as  well  in  an  open 
“cold”  pen  as  they  did  in  a  fully  pro¬ 
tected  barn  basement.  As  long  as  the 
cows  were  well  bedded,  production,  feed 
consumption  and  general  health  com¬ 
pared  favorably.  The  significance  of 
these  experiments  lay  in  the  possibility 
for  dairymen  to  increase  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity  at  low  building  costs. 

PROHIBITIVE  BUILDING  COSTS 

By  using  our  own  lumber  and  follow¬ 
ing  simple  construction  plans,  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  erect  the  shed  very  reason¬ 
ably,  but  the  staggering  cost  estimate 
for  skilled  labor  and  odd  materials 
stopped  us  cold.  The  cost  was  about 
$100  for  each  cow  the  shed  would  have 
added  to  the  herd. 


proved  pasture  seeding  to  establish  it¬ 
self  without  competing  too  heavily  with 
the  rye. 

OVER-MECHANIZATION 

On  the  day  we  put  the  rye  in,  we 
took  all  of  the  equipment  we  could 
muster  to  complete  the  job  before  a 
threatened  rain.  On  one  6  acre  field, 
we  had  working  at  the  same  time  a 
tractor  and  limesower,  a  tractor  and 
six-section  drag  and  a  tractor  with 
drill  and  cultipacker — and  a  jeep  run¬ 
ning  back  and  forth  for  service. 

Dad  came  up  to  see  how  we  were 
making  out  and  made  two  brief  com¬ 
ments.  I  was  just  then  repairing  a 
broken  drive  chain  on  our  new  tractor 
drill  and  he  remarked  that  if  he  had 
a  good  team  and  our  old  wooden  drill 
he  would  have  the  piece  in  by  4  o’clock 
(I  finished  at  dark).  As  he  left,  he 
looked  out  over  the  field  and  warned 
us  not  to  get  in  each  other’s  way  and 
have  a  collision. 

I  looked  at  a  finger  freshly  mashed 
by  a  heavy  machinist  hammer,  heard 
the  big  tractor  start  skipping  again 
and  hoped  he  wouldn’t  be  up  to  check 
on  us  again  .  .  .  and  I  almost  wished 
I  did  have  a  good  team  of  horses. 

SECOND  CUTTING  IIAY 

I  mentioned  in  an  earlier  issue  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  that  the  one 
obstacle  we  had  not  overcome  in  our 
grass  silage  operation  was  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  windrower. 

Fortunately,  we  got  our  first  cutting 
when  it  was  still  erect  and  easy  to 
mow.  As  we  went  into  second  cutting 
late  in  July,  the  growth  was  so  thick 


V  We  can't  decide  whether  the  jeep  re¬ 
places  a  horse,  team,  tractor  or  auto¬ 
mobile.  Our  cow  horse  stands  idle  as  the 
boys  use  the  jeep  to  drive  the  cows  in 
for  milking;  it  does  most  of  our  hay  and 
manure  hauling;  it  will  handle  drill,  culti¬ 
packer  or  limesower;  and  the  boys  use  it 
for  a  family  car.  Bought  this  summer  to 
replace  two  family  cars  that  were  falling 
apart,  we  are  finding  more  uses  for  our 
jeep  every  day. 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 
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WORKERS  IN  FARM 
WOODLOTS 

For  some  years  farmers  in  New  York 
State  have  been  permitted  to  use  hired 
men  up  to  a  minimum  of  four  for  cut¬ 
ting  wood  or  timber  on  the  farm  with¬ 
out  taking  out  compensation  insurance. 
However,  some  farmers  have  hesitated 
to  take  advantage  of  this  because  the 
mere  fact  that  they  do  not  have  to 
take  out  insurance  is  no  guarantee  that 
men  working  in  the  woods  might  not 
sue  for  damages  if  they  were  injured. 

Professor  J.  A.  Cope,  Extension  For¬ 
ester  at  Cornell,  reminds  us  of  an 
amendment  to  a  former  ruling  by 
which  a  New  York  State  farmer  who 
uses  his  hired  men  in  the  woods  can 
get  full  coverage  for  about  one-half 
the  previous  costs.  Previously,  the 
minimum  for  complete  insurance  cov¬ 
erage  in  the  woods  was  $147.00.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cope  states  that  the  increased 
income  from  cutting  timber  as  com¬ 
pared  to  selling  on  the  stump  would 
soon  take  care  of  the  cost  of  the  in¬ 
surance.  __  A  A  _ 

NO  EVIDENCE 

“Late  one  night  I  pulled  off  the  side 
of  the  road  by  my  home  to  let  a  car  go 
past.  It  was  a  trailer  truck  and  it  ran  into 
my  car.  The  driver  said  he  didn’t  see 
me  but  I  had  good  tail  lights  and  my 
foot  was  on  the  brake.  I  have  driven 
twenty-two  years  but,  as  it  was  my  first 
accident,  I  forgot  to  get  his  license  num¬ 
ber.  However,  he  wrote  out  his  name  and 
address.  I  have  not  heard  from  him.  The 
car  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $150.00.” 

Many  a  man  has  failed  to  get  pay 
for  damage  done  to  his  car  because 
he  allowed  the  driver  of  the  other  car 
to  leave  the  scene  of  the  accident.  It 
is  good  business  to  call  a  State  Trooper 
or  the  Sheriff  before  the  other  car  is 
allowed  to  leave.  If  the  accident  was 
clearly  a  result  of  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  other  driver,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  chance  of  an  arrest,  and  even 
if  there  is  not,  there  is  an  official  rec¬ 
ord  of  what  happened.  In  this  case, 
even  though  the  driver  reports  the  ac¬ 
cident  to  the  insurance  company,  there 
is  a  chance  that  the  company  will  refuse 
settlement,  in  which  case  the  only  ac¬ 
tion  is  to  sue  the  driver  of  the  truck. 
If  your  stories  do  not  agree,  it’s  his 
word  against  yours.  A  law  suit  costs 
money  and,  at  best,  the  outcome  is  un¬ 
certain.  _  4  A  _ 

A  STIFF  CONTRACT 

“This  morning  I  received  a  registration 
form  from  a  teacher’s  agency  in  the 
South  which  states  that  some  attractive 
teaching  positions  are  open.  I  read  the 
contract  carefully  and  it  seems  to  me 
the  only  way  I  could  avoid  paying  the 
fee  if  I  signed  the  contract  is  to  stay 
where  I  am  the  rest  of  my  life  and  never 
accept  a  raise  in  salary.” 

It  is  just  common  sense  to  assume 
that  any  company  that  puts  out  a  con¬ 
tract  has  it  written  from  their  point 
of  view  and  for  their  protection  rather 
than  the  protection  of  the  party  who 
signs  it.  In  this  particular  contract  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  fee  of  6% 
on  one  year’s  salary  which  the  con¬ 
tract  calls  for  looks  small  when  you 
sign  the  contract,  but  it  is  likely  to 
look  much  larger  when  you  come  to 


HIDDEN  NAMES 

In  this  issue  in  our  advertising 
columns  we  have  hidden  several 
names  and  addresses  of  subscrib¬ 
ers.  These  names  have  no  relation 
to  the  advertisements.  We  call  it 
our  "hidden  names  game"  and  a 
check  for  $1.00  will  be  sent  to  any 
subscriber  who  writes  and  says  he 
found  his  name  and  address  in 
American  Agriculturist  and  who 
gives  the  number  of  the  page  and 
date  of  the  issue. 


THE  TWO  EDS 

Since  the  June  21st  issue  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  appeared 
with  the  picture  of  Ed  Babcock  and 
Ed  Eastman  on  the  cover,  several 
subscribers  have  requested  an  en¬ 
largement  of  this  picture.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  we  have  arranged  with  the 
photographer  who  took  the  picture, 
to  fill  all  orders  for  8x10  enlarge¬ 
ments  at  a  cost  of  One  Dollar 
($1.00)  each,  postpaid.  If  you  would 
like  to  have  one,  send  your  order 
to  American  Agriculturist,  Depart¬ 
ment  B,  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


pay  it.  The  important  thing,  of  course, 
is  never  to  sign  a  contract  Until  you 
have  read  it  and  understand  it. 

—  a. a.  - 

INVESTING  OR 
SPECULATING 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a 
line,  there  is  still  a  vast  gulf  between 
investing  and  speculating,  a  gulf  which 
many  people  fail  to  see  until  they  find 
themselves  in  its  depths.  Briefly,  an 
investment  is  putting  your  money  into 
some  business  where  the  principal  will 
be  relatively  safe  and  the  returns  rela¬ 
tively  small  but  sure.  Speculating  is 
putting  your  money  into  something 
with  the  hope  of  getting  high  returns, 
which  are  always  accompanied  by  a 
high  risk. 

If  more  people  had  more  information 
about  investments,  there  would  be 
fewer  worthless  stock  certificates 
tucked  away  in  safe  deposit  boxes.  For 
10  cents  you  can  get  essential  facts 
which  will  save  you  investment  losses. 
Send  that  amount  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Service  Bureau,  Savings  Bank 
Building,  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  ask 
for  the  Better  Business  Bureau  book¬ 
let,  entitled  “Facts  You  Should  Know 
About  Securities.” 

—  A.  a.  — 

FLYING  FARMERS  GET 
WEATHER  FORECASTS 

As  the  result  of  a  suggestion  by 
Glenn  Heefner  in  behalf  of  the  Flying 
Farmers  of  New  York,  flying  weather 
forecasts  for  “Pasture  Pilots”  are  now 
being  broadcast  daily  from  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WHAM,  Rochester.  They  are 
given  Monday  through  Friday  during 
the  Farm  News  at  12:15  P.  M.  and 
during  the  early  News  Broadcast  Mon¬ 
day  through  Saturday  at  6:00  A.  M. 

—  A  .A.  — 

BARGAINING  AGENCY 
ASKS  HEARING 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 
to  centralization  of  power  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

As  the  matter  stands  now,  neces¬ 
sary  amendments  have  been  made  to 
legislation  in  several  States,  and  New 
Jersey  has  already  signed  the  pact.  Co¬ 
operatives  in  Vermont  have  formally 
requested  that  Vermont  sign  the  pact, 
but  New  York’s  Attorney-General  has 
ruled  that  Commissioner  DuMond  does 
not  have  authority  to  sign  the  pact 
until  given  authority  by  the  State  Leg¬ 
islature,  either  directly  or  by  a  slight 
amendment  to  the  present  law. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  get  Congres¬ 
sional  approval  for  the  pact.  If  there 
is  a  special  session  of  Congress  this 
summer,  this  permission  will  be  sought. 
Otherwise,  it  will  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  after  it  meets 
January  1.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  necessary  action  by  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  can  be  se¬ 
cured  early  in  January. 


! 


KILLED  IN  THIS  CAR 


It  WAS  a  foggy  afternoon  when  Placido  Benoni  of  Conway,  Mass¬ 
achusetts  was  coming  home  from  work.  He  missed  the  sharp  turn 
at  the  end  of  Bardwells  Ferry  Bridge.  His  car  crashed  through  the 
fence,  rolled  75  feet  down  the  embankment  to  the  edge  of  Deerfield 
River.  He  died  of  a  fractured  skull. 

When  our  agent,  Charles  Catlin,  took  the  $1,000  check  to-  his 
widow  and  eight  children,  all  under  age  18,  Mrs.  Benoni  told  him 
that  the  only  insurance  her  husband  carried  was  the  North  Ameri- 


BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 


Merritt  Dick,  E.  Aurora,  N.  Y _  103.57 

Struck  by  auto — injured  hand  &  leg 

Frank  Mann.  Howes  Cave,  N.  Y _  40.Uo 

Auto  accident — cracked  ribs,  strained  back 

Homer  St.  Clair,  Aurora,  N.  Y _  80.00 

Auto  accident — concussion,  broken  collar  bone 

Louis  Alexander,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y _  9.28 

Struck  by  truck — cuts 

Josephine  Musumeci,  Swedesboro,  N.  J _  28.00 

Struck  by  auto — injuries 

Rexford  C.  Russell,  Rome,  Pa _  7.14 

Auto  collision — broken  finger 

Joseph  V.  Riley,  Warren  Center,  Pa _  14.28 

Truck  accident — injured  shoulder  and  head 

Allen  Brookman,  Pownal,  Vt _  67.86 

Wagon  accident — injured  ligaments  in  knee 

Barbara  M.  Chapman,  Ludlow,  Vt _  101.43 

Auto  &  trailer  collision — fractured  foot 

Roper  B.  Magoon,  Rutland,  Vt _  40.00 

Auto  accident — cut  chest 

Jemma  Pruedenzano,  deceased,  So.  Hero,  Vt.  1000.00 
Train  struck  car — death  benefits 

Nelson  R.  Rood,  Burlington,  Vt _  30.00 

Autp  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Myrtle  H.  Baker,  Wolfeboro,  N.  H . .  13.57 

Auto  accident — cut  chest 

Anne  M.  Carpenter,  Newmarket,  N.  H _  65.00 

Auto  accident — injured  hand  &  arm 

Clarence  E.  Stilphen,  Woolwich,  Me _  130.00 

Sled  accident — broken  pelvis 

Lee  Kelley,  Skowhegan,  Me _  52.86 

Sled  accident — splinter  in  thumb 

Walter  P.  Mason,  Unity,  Me _  50.71 

Auto  accident — bruises  and  strained  back 

Vivian  E.  Gower,  Hartland,  Me _  20.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  muscle 

Albert  Mintz,  Sheffield.  Mass _  40.00 

Auto  hit  tree — concussion,  cut  hands 

Margaret  Mensel,  E.  Northfield,  Mass._.T 70.00 

Auto  accident — broken  collar  bone 

Virgil  J.  Williams,  Slate  Hill,  N.  Y _  114.28 

Auto  accident- — broken  jaw  and  cut  face 


Ethel  Hinman,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y _  20.00 

Wagon  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Amanda  C.  Winkley,  Albion,  N.  Y _  19.30 

Auto  accident — brain  concussion 

Gordon  L.  Smith,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y _  30.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

William  Triebel,  deceased,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  1000.00 
Struck  by  auto — death  benefits 

Frederick  Stevenson,  Williamson,  N.  Y _  26.42 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Michael  Mihalik,  Manorville,  N.  Y _  20.00 

Auto  accident — cuts 

Harry  C.  Bull,  Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y _  10.00 

Auto  accident — cut  knee 

Warren  Moore,  Naples,  N.  Y. _ _ _  84.28 

Truck  accident — injured  back 

Norma  St.  Clair,  Aurora,  N.  Y _  32.86 

Auto  accident — concussion 

Catherine  N.  White,  Canton,  N.  Y _  91.47 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Chelmer  M.  Grist,  Lindley,  N.  Y _  2.86 

Auto  accident — injured 

Mrs.  Abbie  Fancher,  Chatham,  N.  Y _  41.43 

Auto  accident — concussion,  torn  muscles 

Harold  D.  Hall,  Sidney,  N.  Y _  40.00 

Auto  accident — broken  hand 

Sophie  Dorrer,  So.  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y _  30.00 

Bus  accident — cut  head,  back  and  ankle 

Margaret  E.  Silleman,  Elma,  N.  Y _  130.00 

Bus  accident — cut  forehead  and  hip 

Stella  Lewandrowski,  Rome,  N.  Y _  42.86 

Auto  accident — sprained  ankle,  cuts 

Russell  L.  Wells,  Riverhead.  N.  Y _  55.71 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

Irving  Moore,  Victor,  N.  Y _  130.00 

Auto  accident — broken  leg 

Rudolph  H.  Schultz,  Appleton,  N.  Y _  38.57 

Auto  accident — broken  ribs 


Frank  Mead,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y _  35.71 

Struck  by  car — cut  lip.  bruises 


'Keep'  tyou*  'Policy  'Renewed 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPT,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 
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The  League  Tel  the  Story 


One  of  the  jobs  which  the  Dairymen's 
League  does  for  farmers  is  to  tell  their  story 
to  business  men  and  consumers 


*  armers  today  are  deeply  concerned  by  t  he  general  lack  of  understanding 
of  their  problems  by  the  public.  Consumers  are  being  erroneously  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  food  prices  are  much  too  high  and  that  farmers  are  responsible  for 
their  higher  food  bills.  Farmers  want  consumers  to  have  the  facts,  for  it  is 
highly  important  that  farmers’  intentions  are  not  misunderstood  by  the 
consuming  public  when  farmers  are  forced  to  seek  prices  for  their  products 
which  are  in  line  with  production  costs.  Therefore,  the  Dairymen’s  League 
working  with  other  farm  organizations  is  putting  the  facts  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  through  the  use  of  the  press,  radio,  magazines  and  public  speeches. 


The  Facts  Are:* 

1  Taxes,  not  food  prices,  are  the  most 
.  significant  item  in  the  high  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Personal  income  collections  have  in¬ 
creased  twenty  times  their  pre-war  level. 
In  the  years  1935-39  personal  income  tax 
collections  averaged  $920,000,000  per  year, 
and  in  1946  were  $18,700,000,000. 

2  The  average  consumer’s  food  bill  now 
runs  80  cents  per  person  per  day;  of 
this  amount  the  consumer  pays  to  the  far¬ 
mer  less  than  41  cents. 

3  Consumers  are  eating  one-sixth  better 
today  than  they  did  before  the  war. 

4  Of  all  food  buys  today,  milk  and  dairy 
products  are  the  biggest  bargains  on 


the  food  counters  of  Northeast  stores. 

5  American  housewives  are  paying  no 
greater  percentage  of  their  gross 
family  income  for  food  than  they  were  in 
1935-39,  23  per  cent  being  used  for  food  to¬ 
day  as  it  was  in  1935-39. 

6  The  same  quantities  and  kinds  of 
foods  that  cost  consumers  23  percent 
of  their  incomes  in  1935-39,  cost  29  to  30 
percent  of  income  during  World  War  I, 
but  only  17  percent  of  their  income  during 
1947. 

*These  facts  arc  basal  on  Ji(/ares  compiled  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Northeast 
Farm  Foundation. 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 
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Pen  Type  cow  Stable 


the  number  of  cows  we  were  milking  from 
twelve  up  to  around  forty).  We  found  it  very 
easy  to  train  the  cows  to  come  into  the  little 
milking  barn,  and  it  was  easy  to  keep  this 
stable  clean.  We  never  got  over  a  shovelful 
of  manure  at  a  milking.  Actually  we  began 
to  milk  in  a  very  clean  place,  and  the  boys 
liked  that.  It  was  easy  to  get  around,  set  the 
machine,  and  handle  the  cows. 

Then  we  noticed  some  other  values.  We 


wcj& 


COWS  IN  A  PEN  STABLE  at  Sunnygables.  They  are 
more  comfortable  than  cows  in  stanchions  and  less 
udder  trouble  is  experienced. 


began  to  feed 
ing  grain  whj 
chions  an#Th 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  personal  experi¬ 
ence  is  summarized  from  a  talk  which  Ed  Bab¬ 
cock  gave  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Milk  Sanitarians  at  Rochester 
on  September  18,  1946. 


AS  FAR  AS  the  pen  type  stable  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  feel  a  great  deal  like  the  fel- 
-low  who  went  hunting  for  grey  squir¬ 
rels  and  jumped  a  black  bear.  At  least, 
it  seems  as  though  I’ve  got  a  bear  by  the  tail. 

Actually,  I  am  no  advocate  of  pen  stabling. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  about  it,  but  I  have  been 
interested  in  it  for  certain  reasons  for  the  last 
two  years.  In  1928  I  sold  out  my  dairy  and 
my  milk  business  and  did  not  go 
dairying  until  1943.  That  fall  I 
small  herd  of  twelve  cows, 
ing  the  summer 
ventional  stanchion 
ter  three  cows  had 
string.  One  had  a 
developed  serious  u 
advisable  to  dispo 
wasn’t  this  mastitis  incl 
pen  stabling. 

During  the  period  when  I 


11  1  3^@FDxed  Js&e 

emaip'C  a 
f  ^cfur  in^Mh'e"'wi  n  - 
from  the 
ped  on  and  two 
ible,  so  it  seemed 
"fh*  However,  it 
fcha'feJdti  me  into 


MILKER'S  FATIGUE  is  common  but  often  unrecognized. 
Constant  getting  up  and  down  to  wipe  udders  and 
adjust  teat  cups  is  tough  on  back  and  leg  muscles. 


the  dairy  business,  I  bought  steer  calves  from 
the  Southwest,  had  them  shipped  to  our 
farms  in  New  York  State,  and  wintered  them. 
Therefore,  I  had  some  fairly  large  pens 
losures  in  my  barns  where  I  coul 
h  as  thirty  or  forty  head  of  c^SSb 
f  the  war’s  demand  foi^trnlk 
eep  on  with  dairy^Ejfr  I  ur 

m  th^&^pi 

stap^hlous, 
got  the  figure 
gpprsimply  got 
J  ®le  I  could  ever 
to  cost  to  con- 
nventional  cow  stable, 
horse  stalls  adjacent  to 
o  short  stanchion  rows— 
cheap  wooden  stanchions  which  cost  about 
$2.50  apiece — and  turned  my  cows  loose  in 
the  pen. 

Our  method,  then,  was  to  drive  the  cows 
from  the  pen  into  the  small  stable  and  milk 
them  with  milking  machines.  It  was  only 
then  that  I  ran  into  some  values  which  I 
hadn’t  even  thought  about. 

As  far  as  we  could  see  just  as  dairymen 
milking  the  cows,  the  udder  trouble  practical¬ 
ly  disappeared  from  them  when  they  were 
running  loose  in  the  pens.  (I  might  say  that 
when  we  put  the  cows  in  the  pen,  we  moved 


pen,  feed- 
in  the  stan- 

able. 

in  improved  pastures 
have  watched  the  habits 
.fy  closely  on  improved  pas- 
oticed  that  they  graze  about  four 
Jime^a  day  on  a  really  good  pasture.  I  de- 
.fySc  a  good  pasture  as  one  in  which  a  cow 
’^i^can  fill  up  in  about  twenty  minutes. 


In  this  pen  stable  the  cows  could  have 
ready  access  both  to  hay  and  grass  silage,  on 
which  we  mostly  depend  for  roughage.  As  we 
put  the  feed  before  them,  I  noted  that  our 
cows  ate  in  the  barn  about  four  times  every 
twelve  hours.  They  would  get  up,  go  to  the 
grass  silage,  eat  it  very  slowly — never  wolf 
it — fill  up,  and  go  and  lie  down. 

I  think  we  feel  that  we  got  two  improve¬ 
ments  from  that  way  of  feeding  our  cows: 
they  ate  more  roughage  and,  therefore,  we 
got  more  milk  from  homegrown  feed;  their 
body  weight  increased  and  they  bred  much 
better.  Possibly  that  was  partially  because  we 
detected  them  more  readily  when  they  were 
in  heat,  but  somehow  I  also  have  a  feeling 
that  it  was  the  grazing  on  grass  silage  in  the 
pen — that  is  what  it  amounted  to;  also  the 
quality  of  the  grass  silage  and  the  way  it  was 
fed,  the  way  the  cows  ate  it,  and  the  way  they 
associated  with  each  other  which  made  our 
cows  breed  better.  ( Continued  on  Page  25) 


A  Report  on  the  Corn  Crop 

and  Its  Significance  to  Northeastern  Farmers 

by  J.  A.  McConnell 
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Prospective  Corn  Crop  Lowest  in  Decade 

Wires  like  the  above  indicating  the  serious  de¬ 
cline  in  corn  crop  prospects  have  been  coming  in  for 
several  days  from  Mr.  Mather,  who  has  been  sur¬ 
veying  for  G.  L.  F.  the  crop  conditions  in  the  Corn 
Belt  States.  The  Government  crop  estimate  issued 
August  21st,  based  on  August  15th  conditions, 
placed  the  crop  at  2,437,000,000,  thus  Confirming, 
officially,  Mr.  Mather’s  observations. 

As  I  write  this,  there  has  been  no  relief  from  the 
heat  and  dry  weather  in  the  Com  Belt,  except 
occasional  showers.  This  means  that  deterioration  of 
the  crop  has  been  going  on  since  the  Government’s 
last  report  and  is  approaching  the  billion  bushel  drop 
from  last  year  that  Mather  indicated  in  the  above 
telegram. 

The  steady  deterioration  of  the  corn  crop  during 
August  is  approaching  a  disaster.  It  has  changed 
the  situation  very  much  from  what  was  reported  on 
this  page  on  August  2nd.  Then  it  looked  like  a  fair 
crop,  not  what  we  needed  but  one  large  enough  to’ 
almost  maintain  our  present  rate  of  production.  It 
is  quite  probable  now  that  we  face  a  condition  where 
the  corn  crop  will  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  what  the 
country  is  now  gaited  to  use.  In  the  face  of  this,  all 
plans  should  be  re-examined. 

Com  is  the  largest  and  most  important  grain  crop 
in  the  country.  It  is  the  last  grain  crop  to  be  har¬ 
vested.  There  is  now  no  hope  of  this  country  har¬ 
vesting  enough  grain  to  carry  the  present  livestock 
at  the  present  high  rate  of  feeding.  Reductions  in 


both  the  rate  of  .feeding  and  the  size  of  the  live¬ 
stock  population  will,  of  necessity,  take  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  six  months. 

/ 

Prices 

Feed  prices  are  high.  They  will  remain  high.  The 
lessening  of  the  livestock  numbers  will  come  about 
by  the  feed  price  going  to  a  level  where  it  will  be 
unprofitable  to  feed  all  the  livestock  now  bpng  fed 
at  present  rates.  Since  hogs  consume  mostly  grain 
and  a  minimum  of  roughage,  the  effect  of  a  short 
crop  with  a  high  price  to  ration  it,  will  bear  most 
heavily  on  the  pork  producer.  The  poultry  producer 
also  will  not  escape  the  squeeze.  Beef  and  dairy 
cattle  being  heavy  roughage  eaters  can  outstay  the 
porker  and  the  hen. 

Ordinarily,  feed  prices  decline  somewhat  at  the 
time  crops  are  harvested  and  started  for  market. 
This  season  so  far  is  an  exception.  But  old  crop 
corn  is  very,  very  high,  even  in  the  face  of  the 
shortage.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  poultrymen  to  buy 
it  for  storage  at  present  levels.  Hand-to-mouth  buy¬ 
ing  of  com  is  indicated  until  at  least  November  or 
December. 

However,  this  is  not  true  of  many  of  the  other 
feeds  and  grains.  Many  feeding  commodities  are 
relatively  low-priced  in  relation  to  the  market  lead¬ 
er,  com.  Oats,  New  York  State  wheat  and  dairy 
feeds  and  mashes  are,  or  were  at  time  of  writing 
this,  in  fair  price  relation  to  prospective  price  of 
milk  and  eggs,  up  to  January  first.  The  reason  that 


mash  and  dairy  feeds  are  at  a  more  favorable  level 
than  corn,  the  market  leader,  is  because  they  are 
made  up  of  50  to  75  per  cent  by-products,  which 
have  responded  more  slowly  to  the  bullish  factors. 

Northeastern  farmers  lucky  enough  to  have  har¬ 
vested  some  oats  or  wheat,  or  both,  should  hold  off 
feeding  them,  if  possible,  until  winter.  With  fairly 
high  prices  of  milk  and  eggs  assured  for  the  next 
hundred  days,  it  may  be  a  good  plan  to  fix  the  pres¬ 
ent  feeding  ratio  by  putting  away  some  feeds  for 
fall  and  early  winter  use,  at  present  levels. 

Export  Business 

There  is  some  talk  that  the  United  States  will 
cut  down  its  wheat  exports.  This,  it  is  hoped,  would 
bring  some  relief  in  grain  prices  and,  therefore,  food 
prices.  I  do  not  have  much  faith  in  this.  I  think  the 
United  States  has  committed  itself  to  the  export  of 
a  half  billion  bushels  of  wheat  and  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  go  through  with  this  program. 

Conclusions 

Here’s  the  way  some  of  the  things  that  I  see 
around  seem  to  add  up. 

( 1 )  It  looks  as  if  our  general  economy,  in  some 
way,  has  gotten  itself  into  fairly  good  balance.  It 
will  probably  remain  that  way  for  several  months. 

(2)  This  means  continued  heavy  demand  for 
food  at  home. 

(3)  Our  export  of  food  abroad,  particularly 
wheat,  in  substantial  amounts,  adds  to  this  demand 

(4)  The  kind  and  quantities  of  food  which 
American  people  are  eating  and  exporting  is  based 
on  a  three  billion  bushel  annual  corn  crop.  We  are 
not  going  to  get  it  this  year.  This  means  high 
priced  corn.  Corn  is  our  market  leader.  Its  price  de¬ 
termines  the  general  price  level  of  other  feed  grains 
and  by-products. 

(5)  I  doubt  if  the  retail  price  of  milk  and  eggs 
will  go  very  much  higher  except  perhaps  a  little 
seasonally.  But  regardless  of  this,  relative  to  food 
prices,  grain  prices  will  rise.  If  this  were  not  true, 
the  necessary  reduction  in  livestock  numbers  to  fit 
the  size  of  the  com  crop  could  not  take  place  until 
the  country  was  practically  out  of  feed.  Such  a  sit¬ 
uation,  of  course,  is  unimaginable  and  cannot  take 
place  in  a  free  market. 

(6)  It  is  very  difficult  for  anyone  to  see  very  far 
ahead  in  laying  plans.  It  does  seem  a  fairly  good 
guess  that  milk  and  egg  prices  will  remain  fairly 
stable  for  some  months,  and  if  a  farmer  can  take 
feed  at  present  levels  and  convert  it  into  milk  and 
eggs  and  stay  in  business,  then  anything  that  he 
can  do  to  fix  a  part  of  his  feed  costs  at  present 
levels  is  a  good  speculation. 


Since  this  report  was  prepared  on  August  21/ 
parts  of  the  Corn  Belt  have  had  fairly  heavy 
showers.  Private  reports  indicate,  however,  that 
due  to  the  general  late  planting  of  the  crop,  plus 
the  deterioration  resulting  from  hot  weather  and 
drouth  during  August,  the  corn  harvest,  with  nor¬ 
mal  frost  dates,  will  likely  not  exceed  two  bil¬ 
lion  200  million  bushels. 


COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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HOSTS  AT  POTATO  FIELD  DAY.  Left  to  right,  Lou  Hardison,  sales  manager;  Frank  Clark, 
owner;  and  G.  M.  Osgood,  production  manager  of  Clark  Seed  Farms. 


The  44Eyes”  Have  It 


DEMONSTRATIONS  HOLD  SPOTLIGHT 
AT  NEW  YORK’S  POTATO  FIELD  DAY 


ON  AUGUST  7,  the  Clark  Seed 
Farms  at  Richford,  Tioga  County, 
New  York,  were  hosts  for  the  14th  an¬ 
nual  field  day  of  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Club.  Located  on  a  hilltop  at  an 
elevation  of  around  1900  feet,  this 
farm  grows  300  acres  of  potatoes,  giv¬ 
ing  those  who  attended  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  see  how  potatoes  are 
grown  with  outstanding  success  on 
land  that  was  formerly  abandoned  and 
considered  fit  only  for  reforestation. 
This  demonstration  and  similar  ones 
in  other  areas,  notably  Steuben  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  are  real  contributions  to  New  York 
State  agriculture  and. to  the  potato  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  Clark  Seed  farms  grow  potatoes 
primarily  for  seed.  They  are  fertilized 
with  2,500  pounds  of  5-10-10  fertilizer 
per  acre,  rows  are  spaced  3  feet  apart 
and  seed  pieces  8  inches  apart,  and  they 
are  sprayed  about  once  a  week  with  3 
nozzles  to  the  row  and  at  a  pressure 
of  300  to  350  pounds.  They  are  dug 
with  a  two-row  digger  and  put  into 
barrels  which  are  hoisted  on  a  truck 
with  a  power  hoist. 

In  addition  to  seeing  acres  and  acres 
of  growing  potatoes,  visitors  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  at  the  trade  show  to  inspect 
the  latest  in  equipment,  both  for  grow¬ 
ing  potatoes  and  for  other  farm  ope¬ 
rations.  Tractors,  hay  balers,  sprayers, 
planters,  diggers,  terracing  machinery, 


7  HEN  I  went  down  to 

YV  Washington  I  had  a  very 
beautiful  theory  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  we  should  handle 
budget  and  tax  reduction.  I  be¬ 
lieved  that  we  should  reduce 
government  expenditures  first, 
balance  the  budget,  make  a  start 
toward  retiring  the  national  debt, 
and  then,  and  not  until  then  we 
should  consider  tax  reduction. 

“I  believed  that  while  money 
was  cheap  and  employment  plen¬ 
tiful  we  should  continue  for  a 
time  to  collect  taxes  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  schedule,  in  order  that  we 
might  have  a  backlog  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  I  still  maintain  that  this 
is  a  logical  and  sound  program. 
The  only  trouble  with  it  is  that  it 
won’t  work. 

“The  Government  will  spend 
all  the  money  it  can  get,  and  the 
only  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
government  is  to  reduce  the  reve¬ 
nue  of  government.” — Congress¬ 
man  Norris  Cotton  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 


these  and  many  others,  were  shown  and 
demonstrated  during  the  day. 

The  third  part  of  the  three-ring  cir¬ 
cus  was  a  full  program  of  demonstra¬ 
tions  continuing  throughout  the  day. 
A  bulldozer  removed  a  hedge  with 
speed  and  dispatch,  and  a  diversion 
ditch  to  control  erosion  was  construct¬ 
ed.  As  the  process  was  viewed,  it  ap¬ 
peared  much  less  complicated  than 
written  descriptions  of  it  had  indicated. 

Hay  was  baled;  grain  was  combined; 
stones  "were  picked  up  with  a  mechani¬ 
cal  picker;  weeds  were  killed  with  a 
flame  thrower,  and  an  old  shed  was  set 
afire  and  allowed  to  burn  to  the  point 
where  putting  it  out  seemed  impossible. 
Then  a  chemical  engine  with  two  hoses 
went  into  action  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes  the  fire  was  out. 

Months  ago,  men  from  the  College 
of  Agriculture  had  planted  several 
demonstration  plots.  Many  new  vari¬ 
eties,  including  those  immune  to  blight, 
could  be  seen,  and  on  one  plot  there 
were  potatoes  grown  from  seed  which 
had  been  treated  with  a  chemical  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  the  number  of 
sprouts  from  each  seed  piece. 

There  was  no  charge  for  parking 
cars  at  the  Field  Day  but  visitors  were 
told  that  any  fee  they  would  like  to 
contribute  would  be  added  to  the  Carl 
E.  Ladd  Scholarship  Fund.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Scholarship  Committee, 
the  treasurer  reported  that  the  Fund 
had  now  reached  $75,403.  For  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  seven  scholarships  have  been 
awarded  to  entering  Cornell  freshmen 
and  six  to  members  of  other  classes. 

Flying'  Farmers  Attend 

Potato  growing  is  big  business.  One 
indication  of  that  fact  is  the  coming 
importance  of  airplanes  in  farming. 
Demonstrations  of  dusting  were  given 
both  by  conventional  planes  and  the 
helicopter,  and  on  a  strip  set  aside  for 
that  purpose  thirteen  planes  owned  by 
Flying  Farmers  landed  and  took  off 
during  the  day. 

The  annual  field  day  of  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club  has  become  an  insti¬ 
tution.  Roy  Porter,  former  president  of 
the  Club,  remarked  that  attendance 
had  increased  every  year.  There  were 
various  estimates  on  attendance  this 
year,  but  based  on  the  number  of  cars 
that  were  parked  it  was  concluded  that 
there  were  at  least  15,000  people  there. 
Roy  observed  further  that  the  weather 
man  had  always  been  kind,  although 
one  year  a  heavy  storm  did  come  up 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Certainly,  there 
is  no  event  which  gives  potato  growers 
the  opportunity  to  see  and  learn  more 
about  potato  growing  in  one  day. 


Two-Row  Model 

12  to  18  acres  per  day 


Ask  your  NEW  IDEA  dealer 
to  explain  the  many  exclu¬ 
sive  features.  Or  mail  the 
coupon  for  free  folders. 


New  Idea  Farm  Equipment  Company 


Both  models  possess  the  same  su¬ 
perior  features;  give  the  same 
assurance  of  satisfaction.  Floating 
Points  get  under  the  down  stalks, 
help  save  more  ears.  Blunt  end 
Snapping  Rolls  pick  clean  without 
crushing.  Adjustable  Husking  Bed 
and  many  other  outstanding  ad¬ 
vantages.  Pull  type,  completely 
self-contained.  Work  with  all  trac¬ 
tors  having  sufficient  power;  op¬ 
erate  by  power  take-off.  Meet  all 
conditions  of  field  or  crop.  Cor¬ 
rectly  balanced;  easily  controlled 
from  tractor  seat.  Noted  for  rug¬ 
ged  durability  and  extremely 
small  upkeep  cost. 


One-Row  Model,  8  to  12 
acres  per  day 


New  Idea 

Corn  Pickers 


Dept.  1 35  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Send  free  descriptive  folders  on 

1- Row  Corn  Picker  □ 

2- Row  Corn  Picker  □ 

A 


NAME. 


HARVESTS  start  with 


these  FLOATING  POINTS 


Time  tested  and  field  proven,  NEW  IDEA 
Corn  Pickers  truly  harvest  all  the  corn 
in  the  row,  actually  including  the  nub¬ 
bins.  They  snap  clean,  husk  clean,  save 
grain  accidentally  shelled.  Through  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  famous  NEW  IDEA  floating 
points,  even  the  down  stalks  are  made 
to  yield  their  ears. 


Fast,  Clean 


Electric  poultry  house  ventilation 
saves  you  time  and  money ! 

SAVE  yourself  a  lot  of  work  changing  litter  this  win¬ 
ter  by  installing  an  electric  ventilating  system. 
Proper  ventilation  keeps  air  and  litter  dry.  Saves  you 
the  time  and  expense  involved  in  frequent  litter  changes. 
Start  now  to  build  up  deep  litter  to  assure  a  warm  floor 
in  your  poultry  house.  Install  a  small  electric  fan  and 
homemade  intakes  to  remove  moisture  and  provide 
fresh  air. 

Ask  any  Niagara  Hudson  Farm  Service  Representative 
or  your  County  Agricultural  Agent  for  details  of  a 
simple  electric  ventilating  system  that  you  yourself  can 
install. 

BUFFALO  NIAGARA  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  POWER  CORPORATION 
NEW  YORK  POWER  &  LIGHT  CORPORATION 

NIAGARA*#  HUDSON 


m 
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BETTER  MARKETS  FOR 
EASTERN  APPLES 

R.  EDWIN  NOURSE,  one  of  the  wisest  econo¬ 
mists  in  this  country,  points  out  that  in  the  past 
the  apple  export  business  has  had  considerable  ef¬ 
fect  upon  American  markets,  but  that  there  is  little 
hope  now  that  the  European  market  for  apples  can 
be  restored  for  years.  Growers,  therefore,  says  Dr. 
Nourse,  must  give  more  attention  to  the  local  mar¬ 
kets  and  to  the  possibilities  for  improving  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  increasing  the  manufacture  and  use  of  apple 
by-products,  such  as  cider,  apple  butter,  apple  sauce, 
and,  especially,  apple  pie. 

Apple  pie,  the  way  Ma  used  to  make  it,  was  tasty 
eating  and  used  a  lot  of  apples,  but  unfortunately 
the  average  consumer,  eating  at  the  public  restau¬ 
rant,  seldom  knows  what  really  good  apple  pie  is. 
I  have  often  wondered,  also,  why  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  process  apple  cider  so  that  it  tastes  like 
the  original  product,  and  then  put  it  on  the  market 
with  an  advertising  and  publicity  campaign  like 
those  that  popularized  tomato  juice  ar  orange 
juice  on  such  a  large  scale. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Nourse’s  excellent  suggestions, 
more  and  more  leaders  among  apple  growers  are 
beginning  to  see  the  necessity  of  a  great  advertis¬ 
ing  and  publicity  program  for  apples,  particularly 
eastern  apples,  if  growers  are  to  continue  to  receive 
their  share  of  the  market.  Comparatively  little  has 
been  done  to  build  up  the  consumption  of  apples  in 
the  small  towns  and  cities,  and  even  among  farm 
people  themselves  in  the  apple  growing  sections. 

Packaging  and  storage  and  the  handling  of  apples 
in  the  stores  are  all  problems  on  which  too  little 
work  has  been  done,  but  to  which  attention  must  be 
given  if  the  eastern  apple  industry  is  to  survive. 

THE  GOLDEN  NEMATODE 
POTATO  CRISIS 

HE  GOLDEN  NEMATODE,  a  very  small  worm 
which  attacks  the  roots  of  potatoes,  has  raised 
one  of  the  most  serious  crop-growing  problems  of 
many  years.  The  trouble  starts  with  a  cyst  which 
is  about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin.  This  contains 
some  three  hundred  eggs  early  in  the  spring  which 
hatch  worms  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
They  attack  the  roots  of  potatoes  and  tomatoes, 
causing  the  plant  to  die,  ruining  or  partly  ruining 
the  crop. 


By  &.  R.  &a&tma*t 


money  doing  it. 

After  potatoes  were  planted  this  year,  1,200  new 
acres  were  found  infested.  To  sell  these  potatoes, 
growers  have  to  get  a  special  permit,  put  them  in 
paper  bags,  and  mark  the  bags  “Nematode  Pota¬ 
toes.”  Then  the  consumer  won’t  buy  them. 

The  Nematode  does  not  hurt  the  eating  quality  of 
potatoes,  but  consumers  don’t  believe  this.  Adverse 
publicity  has  led  them  to  believe  that  the  worms 
are  actually  in  the  potatoes,  and  therefore  there  is 
danger  of  a  great  lowering  in  the  consumption  of 
potatoes. 

At  this  writing  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  through  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  seems  likely  to  buy  some  or  all  of 
the  potatoes  from  the  1,200  newly  infested  acres 
and  use  them  for  alcohol  or  in  some  other  way  so 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  transmitting  the  pest. 

Always,  in  a  time  of  crisis  like  this,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  men  to  keep  their  heads.  Put  yourself  in  the 
place  of  a  Nassau  County  grower  and  you  will  get 
some  idea  of  how  he  feels. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  put  yourself  in  the 
place  of  a  grower  in  Suffolk  County,  L.  I.,  Maine, 
New  Jersey  or  upstate  New  York,  or  in  other  po¬ 
tato  growing  sections,  you  know  how  strongly  such 
a  grower  feels  about  the  pest  getting  into  his  own 
farm. 

Until  some  remedy  can  be  found,  what  is  needed 
is  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  one  hundred  per  cent 
patience  and  cooperation  with  the  scientists  who  are 
working  so  hard  to  find  control  measures  and  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  officials  who  hate  to 
use  restricting  embargoes,  but  must  do  so.  Also, 
there  is  needed  cooperation  and  tolerance  among 
the  growers  themselves. 

WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  HAYING 
METHOD? 

ROB  ABLY  NOT  in  fifty  years  has  there  been  a 
season  in  which  it  has  been  more  difficult  to 
get  haying  done  than  it  has  been  this  summer. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  hay  were  burned,  and  much  of 
the  hay  that  went  into  the  bam  is  of  poor  quality. 
Without  doubt  this  poor  hay  will  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  milk  production. 


ods  should  be  very  valuable  to  every  farmer.  There¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  pass  this  experience  on,  won’t  you 
write  us  a  letter  giving  your  conclusions  from  ac¬ 
tual  experience  as  to  the  best  way  of  harvesting 
hay?  All  the  letters  which  we  can  find  space  for 
will  be  published,  and  we  will  pay  two  dollars 
apiece  for  every  one  we  can  use.  Make  the  letter 
as  short  as  possible,  and  send  it  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Dept.  H,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
not  later  than  October  1. 

THE  GOING  AWAY  TIME 

LMOST  ALWAYS  when  I  think  of  school  open¬ 
ing  for  another  year,  I  remember  Mrs.  Eastman 
standing  sadly  in  the  doorway  of  our  home,  watch¬ 
ing,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  five-year-old  Don  trudg¬ 
ing  eagerly  down  the  road  and  around  the  corner 
on  his  way  to  his  first  day  in  school. 

His  mother  well  knew  that  her  son  was  no  longer 
a  baby,  and  that  his  first  school  day  meant  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  longer  and  longer  absences  from  her 
daily  loving  care,  until  finally  he  would  establish  a 
home  of  his  own. 

For  years  my  brother,  George  Duff,  and  I  used 
to  call  these  early,  lonesome  fall  days,  when  sons 
and  daughters  go  away  to  school,  college,  or  to 
work,  the  “Going  Away  Time.”  Such  separations 
are  natural  and  have  to  be,  but  nevertheless  they 
are  hard  on  those  who  are  left  behind. 

Even  Nature  herself  seems  to  join  in  making  sad 
the  early  fall  Going  Away  Time.  I  was  thinking  of 
this  the  other  night  when  I  stood  on  our  farm  porch 
early  in  the  evening  and  listened  to  all  of  Nature’s 
chorus,  the  like  of  which  you  hear  only  as  summer 
gives  place  to  fall.  From  over  the  hills  somewhere 
came  the  lonesome  whistle  of  a  train  rushing  on 
through  the  night.  A  hound,  probably  chasing  a  deer 
on  the  mountain  back  of  our  farm,  was  baying 
mournfully.  Near  at  hand  and  all  around  me  was  the 
million-voiced  chorus  of  crickets  and  tree  toads, 
vivid  reminders  that  fall  is  here  again,  with  winter 
not  too  far  in  the  offing. 

But  the  Going  Away  Time  need  not  make  us  per¬ 
manently  sad.  We  can,  if  we  will,  make  adjustments, 
pick  up  the  threads  of  new  interests  and  march 
cheerfully  on  again.  We  know  that  those  who  go 
away  will  return,  and  if  not,  and  they  go  for  the 
Long  Stay,  we  know  we  shall  one  day  meet  them 
again  in  the  Land  where  there  is  no  Going  Away 
Time. 


The  Nematode  started  several  years  ago  in  north¬ 
ern  Europe,  and,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  on  the  part 
of  scientists  to  stop  it,  has  made  such  headway  that 
it  is  possible  to  raise  a  potato  crop  in  most  potato 
countries  of  northern  Europe  only  in  about  one  year 
out  of  five.  From  that  you  can  see  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  if  the  Nematode  gets  well  started  in 
America. 

It  has  a  considerable  foothold  already  in  the  great 
potato  growing  section  of  Nassau  County,  Long 
Island.  The  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  Legis¬ 
lature  appropriated  this  year  $10,000  for  research 
work  by  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
and  $275,000  for  embargo  and  control  measures  in 
Nassau  County.  The  scientists  are  making  a  frantic 
effort  to  find  some  methods  of  control,  including 
such  interesting  new  approaches  as  the  use  of 
atomic  energy,  high  frequency  electric  current  in 
the  soil,  hormones,  and  many  of  the  newer  chemi¬ 
cals. 

Finding  a  remedy  is  exceedingly  difficult  because 
the  worms  are  very  deep  in  the  soil  and  live  over 
for  many  years  even  when  potatoes  are  not  grown 
on  the  soil.  Various  crop  rotation  plans  are  being- 
tried,  different  times  of  planting  potatoes,  and 
other  plans.  Out  of  the  $275,000  appropriation,  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  is  pay¬ 
ing  growers  in  Nassau  County  about  $95  per  acre  not 
to  grow  potatoes  or  tomatoes.  If  that  seems  high  to 
you,  remember  that  potato  growing  is  these  farmers’ 
only  business  and  their  only  livelihood,  and  that  their 
land — close  to  New  York  City — is  worth  hundreds 
of  dollars  per  acre.  Remember  that  they  would 
much  rather  grow  potatoes  and  would  make  more 


It  is  also  true  that  there  probably  never  was  an¬ 
other  year  when  so  many  new  and  different  meth¬ 
ods  of  harvesting  hay  were  used  as  there  were  this 
year.  Some  of  these  new  methods  include  grass  sil¬ 
age,  use  of  the  buck  rake,  field  baling,  field  chop¬ 
ping,  and  barn  drying  of  long  hay. 

This  accumulation  of  experience  with  new  meth¬ 
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THIS  CHART  shows  at  one  glance  what  ails  America.  No 
one  objects  to  high  wages  in  themselves,  but  high 
wages  without  an  honest  return  in  labor  and  production 
are  just  as  dishonest  as  taking  money  for  nothing  in 
any  other  deal.  The  wholesale  prices  of  manufactured 
goods  are  now  78  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  in 
1939.  This  rise  corresponds  to  the  73  per  cent  increase 
in  wage  costs.  The  only  way  to  lower  prices  will  be  to 
increase  production  without  a  corresponding  increase 
in  hourly  pay.  Courtesy  Cleveland  Trust  Co. 


CONFINING  COWS  DURING  HEAT 

THERE  IS  SOME  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  cows  in  heat  should  be  confined  in 
the  barn  or  allowed  to  run  with  the  rest  of  the  herd. 
Prof.  G.  W.  Trimberger  of  Cornell  University  thinks 
that  there  is  no  doubt  about  what  should  be  the 
right  practice.  He  says  that  butchers  often  notice 
bruises  and  black  spots  on  the  sides  of  cows  killed 
soon  after  their  heat  periods.  These  are  caused  by 
the  cow  being  constantly  mounted  by  others  in  the 
herd,  often  resulting  in  making  a  cow  actually  ill. 

Furthermore,  cows  allowed  with  others  during 
the  heat  period  reduce  the  production  of  the  whole 
herd. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

SOMETIMES  WHEN  A  girl  first  goes  off  'to  board¬ 
ing  school  or  college,  she  gets  a  little  upstage 
and  puts  on  a  few  airs.  We  don’t  need  to  worry 
about  it,  because  life  will  take  it  out  of  her  soon 
enough,  particularly  if  she  has  a  brother  like  Tom 
in  this  story: 

Three  weeks  after  Jessie  reached  boarding 
school,  she  began  signing  her  letters  “Jessica.” 
Brother  Tom  didn’t  like  it.  He  replied: 

“Dear  Jessica:  Dadica  and  Momica  have  gone  to 
visit  Aunt  Lizzica.  Uncle  Samica  is  buying  a  new 
machine,  but  doesn’t  know’  whether  to  get  a  Chevica 
or  a  Fordica.  The  cowica  had  a  calfica,  and  I  was 
going  to  call  it  Nellica,  but  changed  it  to  Jimica 
because  it  was  a  bullica.  Your  loving  brother, 
Tomica.” 
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CUT  YOUR  CORN  SHELLING  TIME 
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CROP  PROSPECTS:  The  August  1  crop  report  estimates  that  total 

U.  S.  crop  production  will  be  only  2%  below  last 
year.  However,  ’this  doesn’t  tell  the  whole  story  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Northeastern  farmer.  Much  of  our  record  wheat  crop  will  be  exported.  The  com 
crop  is  in  a  very  precarious  situation  and,  while  figures  on  the  hay  crop  look 
good,  much  of  what  has  been  harvested  is  poor  quality  and  a  large  acreage 
has  not  yet  been  harvested. 

On  August  1,  New  York  farmers  had  half  of  their  hay  cut;  last  year,  81%. 
New  York  oat  crop  is  about  40%  of  last  year. 

-A-  special  crop  report  on  August  15  showed  a  reduction  in  com 
prospects  of  223  million  bushels  since  August  1.  Blistering  hot 
weather  and  lack  of  ram  have  hurt  corn,  already  late,  and  in  the  background  is 
the  possibility  of  an  early  frost. 

Latest  estimate  is  2,436,696,000  bushels  compared  to  last  year’s  record  crop 
of  3,287,927,000,  making  a  very  serious  situation  for  Northeastern  dairymen  and 
poultrymen. 

FEED  FOR  LIVESTOCK:  Take  an  inventory  of  your  home-grown 

hay,  grain  and  silage  and  make  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  amount  you  will  need  for  your  stock  next  winter.  Don’t  let  present 
prices  tempt  you  to  sell  home-grown  grain  if  you  can  feed  it.  Good  hay  will  be 
high  priced.  Get  uncut  hay  in  the  barn  if  you  can.  The  quality  will  be  low  but 
there  is  much  new  growth  and  cows  will  pick  it  over  if  you  feed  it  liberally. 

If  it  appears  that  your  supply  of  roughage  will  be  short,  consider  selling  a 
few  of  the  lowest  producers.  Prices  for  meat  animals  are  good. 

The  outlook  for  all  grains  indicates  the  necessity  for  some  liquidation  of  live¬ 
stock.  Corn  belt  farmers  feed  corn  or  sell  it  on  their  judgment  of  which  will 
pay  best.  Hogs  are  high  and  they  will  get  a  lot  of  corn.  One  way  to  save  com 
would  be  to  market  hogs  at  lower  weights. 

MILK:  uniform  price  for  metropolitan  area  was  $3.89.  Milk  shipments 

to  New  York  were  4.3%  higher  than  July  last  year.  In  New  York 
City,  July  consumption  of  fluid  milk  was  7.7  %  below  last  year,  but  fluid  cream 
consumption  increased  37.7%. 

Forecast  for  August  uniform  price  is  $4.41.  Outlook  for  balance  of  year  is 
average  New  York  uniform  price  of  $4.55,  32  cents  below  last  year,  with  pro¬ 
duction  costs  higher  than  in  1946.  Milk  supply  for  New  York  is  expected  to  be 
short  in  November,  but  not  as  short  as  last  year. 

DRY  BEANS:  New  York  forecast  is  for  1,114,000  bags;  last  year — 1,428,- 
M H M — _  000.  U.  S.  Crop— 16,366,000;  last  year— 15,797,000. 

CARRAGE:  Domestic  cabbage  in  upstate  New  York  promises  less  than 
half  of  last  year’s  crop.  Light  production  is  also  indicated  in 
Ohio  and  Wisconsin.  New  York  Danish  acreage  is  20%  below  last  year;  U.  S. 
acreage  about  15%  below. 

FRITIT:  National  apple  crop  forecast  is  5%  below  last  year.  New  York 
m M  crop  above  last  year,  but  quality  poorer.  U.  S.  peach  prospects  are 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  Northeastern  states  slightly  less. 

POULTRY:  July  egg  production  was  generally  above  last  year.  On  Au- 
gust  1,  U.  S.  poultrymen  owned  4%  more  non-laying  pullets 
than  last  year.  Egg  demand  prospects  continue  good,  but  production  costs  will 
continue  high. 

Turkey  prices  may  be  better  in  fall  than  later. 

MECHANIZATION:  With  small  tractors  available,  small  farms  will  in- 

crease  mechanization.  Problem  is  to  use  implements 
enough  hours  to  make  them  profitable.  Possibilities  include  custom  work  for 
neighbors,  renting  more  land,  sharing  use  with  neighbors.  Also  important  is 
finding  profitable  use  for  time  saved,  which  may  mean  part-time  work  off  the 
farm  or  more  retail  marketing  of  products  grown. 
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MY  NEIGHBOR’S  trying  each  new 
way  there  is  for  putting  up  his 
hay;  he  says  there  ain’t  a  meaner  job 
or  one  that  raises  so  much  hob  with 
health  and  disposition,  too,  than  hay¬ 
in’  like  we  used  to  do.  So  he  has  got 
a  chopper  now  and  blows  his  hay  into 
the  mow,  and  if  he  has  a  heavy  yield 
he  bales  some  up  right  in  the  field; 
he’s  even  planning  now  to  try  a 
scheme  for  getting  his  hay  dry,  when 
sunshine  isn’t  good  enough,  by  blow¬ 
ing  hot  air  thru  the  stuff;  and  then 
he’ll  sit  without  a  pain  while  my  hay 
lays  out  in  the  rain. 

Of  course  with  neighbor  I  agree 
when  he  declares  that  there  must  be 
a  better  way  of  making  hay  than 
farmers  used  in  Grahdpa’s  day.  But 
neighbor’s  system  makes  me  smile 
’cause  mine  beats  his  a  country  mile; 
like  his  it  saves  on  time  and  sweat, 
it’s  easy  as  can  be  to  get  my  hay 
into  the  barn  or  stack  and  still  avoid 
an  aching  back.  But  while  he’s  spending  all  his  dough  to  buy  machines  that 
chop  and  blow,  I  do  not  buy  a  thing  that’s  new,  my  plan  just  needs  a  fork  or 
two,  ’cause  all  I  do  is  sit  all  day  and  watch  the  hired  man  pitch  the  hay. 

-  —  —  ..... -  ...  - 
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r  Reversible 
Feeding  Hopper 


Adjustable 
Interior  Baffle 


Patented 
Cob  Release  Gate 


r  Dual 
Bagger  Attachment 


WITH  THESE 

bushek-per-minute 

FEATURES 


to  200  bushels  per  hour  is  the  performance 
record  of  the  New  Holland  Model  282  Corn  Sheller.  Shells  corn  cleaner 
and  faster  in  one  trouble-free  operation. 

Patented  new  cob  release  gate  plus  adjustable  interior  baffle  throws  the 
cob  out . . .  keeps  shelled  corn  in.  Your  shelling  chamber  won’t  clog. 
This  advanced  design  means  longer  wear,  too.  Does  away  with  old- 
fashioned  cob  shakers.  Less  vibration  and  fewer  moving  parts  . . .  that 
means  longer  life  and  lower  operating  costs. 

Or  if  you  want  to  husk  and  shell  at  the  same  time,  ask  your  New  Holland 
Dealer  to  show  you  the  Model  139  Husker-Sheller. 


< 


NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY,  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA.  | 

Please  send  me  free  (Sheller)  CD  (Husker-Sheller)  CD 
.Catalog  No.  B-10.  Check  one  wanted. 

Name — - - - - - 

Address - - - 


CUP  and  MAIL 
this  coupon  today 
for  free,  illustrated 
catalog. 


^  NEW  HOLLAND 

FARM  ENGINEERED  MACHINERY  FOR  BETTER  FARMING 


W  \ 

Pick-Up  Cutters/’ 
Silo  Fillers  y y  v 


WAYNESBORO/  PA.fi 

1  RICK  Co  j 
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Rosenthal 
’  Husker-Shredder 
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Dingley  Loaders  &  Att. 
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With  the  NEW 


Postwar  De  Laval  Magnetic 
SPEEDWAY  Milker 


/ 

l 
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UNIFORM 

MILKING 

FAST 

MILKING 

SUPERIOR 

SANITATION 


Uniform  milking  maintains  highest  production. 
The  "Magnetic”  Milker  is  the  only  uniform 
milker  and  always  milks  correctly. 

Fast  milking  results  in  highest  production; 
longer  lactation  periods,  healthier  udders.  Fast 
milking  results  from  uniform  milking. 

All-stainless  steel  units,  new  milk  claw  enabling 
straight-through  brushing,  Sani-Cap  milk  tubes 
and  foolproof  check  valve. 


Correct  uniform  pulsations  and  correct  uniform 
vacuum  correctly  applied  by  De  Laval  Speedway 
HERD  HEALTH  Teat  Cups  which  cannot  "creep”. 


BETTER 


LOWER 

COSTS 


Fastest  milking,  greatest  savings  in  time  and 
labor,  increased  milk  yield  —  these  mean  lower, 
costs  to  you  — *  hence  larger  profits. 


Skilled  De  Laval  engineering,  proved  design, 
DEPENDABILITY  simplicity  and  quality  manufacture  assure  com¬ 
plete  dependability.  No  adjustments . 


OF  THE  PNEUMATIC  PULSATOR  MILKERS 
THE  NEW  DE  LAVAL  Sterling  MILKER 

The  new  postwar  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  leads  all 
milkers  of  its  kind  in  fast,  precise  and  comfortable 
milking.  It  is  simple,  dependable  and  provides  De 
Laval-quality  milking  at  lower  cost.  Many  profit-mak¬ 
ing  improvements.  Complete  Sterling  Milker  outfits 
...  or  you  can  use  Sterling  stainless  steel  single  or 
double  units  on  your  present  milker  pipe  line  to 
jgecure  De  Laval  Better  Milking. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  6  •  427  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO  6  •  61  Beale  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  5 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

ATWOOD'S 


For  samples  ana  price  lists 
At  bargain  prices.  Write 

92  Washington  St. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


PRECISION  POWER  CHAIN  SAWS 
Safes  and  Service 

Complete  stock  of  parts  at  all  times. 
Immediate  delivery  on  all  models. 
SAUQUOIT  VALLEY  FARM  SUPPLY 
Chadwicks,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Utica  4-1124 


'KJkeat 
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THE  WORLD  is  hungry  for  wheat. 

Millions  of  people  in  the  world  de¬ 
pend  on  wheat  for  their  basic  food — 
bread.  In  fact,  we  have  never  had  a 
real  surplus  on  the  basis  of  human 
needs.  We  have  just  finished  harvest¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  the  largest 
wheat  crop  on  record.  Indications  are 
that  farmers  will  sow  a  large  acreage 
again  this  fall.  What  the  yield  will  be, 
or  the  price,  no  one  knows.  The  pov¬ 
erty-stricken,  over-populated  parts  of 
the  world  are  not  likely  to  pay  the 
present  price  for  long. 

The  Northeast  grows  wheat  for  two 
purposes — feeding  and  milling,  and  the 
utilization  of  wheat  is  divided  fairly 
equally  between  those  two  uses.  Most 
of  what  is  fed  goes  to  poultry.  Practic¬ 
ally  all  that  goes  to  the  mills  goes  into 
pastry  flour  or  breakfast  foods.  North¬ 
eastern  wheat  is  a  very  soft  wheat 
which  is  not  highly  regarded  for  bread¬ 
making  purposes  but  is  highly  prized 
for  the  manufacture  of  pastry  flour. 

Best  Varieties 

Soft  wheats  generally  contain  less 
protein  than  hard  wheats.  This  has  led 
some  farmers  to  wonder  about  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  growing  hard  red  wheats 
here  in  the  Northeast  in  place  of  the 
soft  wheats.  However,  if  the  best  hard 
red  winter  variety  from  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  was  brought  east  and  sown, 
or  the  best  hard  red  spring  variety 
from  the  Dakotas,  the  resulting  wheat 
would  not  have  the  hardness,  protein 
and  bread-making  quality  that  such 
wheats  are  noted  for.  Good  hard 
wheat  cannot  be  consistently  produced 
under  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions 
existing  in  the  Northeast. 

Areas  such  as  western  New  York 
that  have  established  an  enviable  repu¬ 
tation  for  soft  white  wheat  should  pro¬ 
tect  that  reputation  by  continuing  to 
grow  the  same  kind  of  wheat.  In  some 
other  areas,  soft  red  wheat  is  the  kind 
desired  by  the  mills  and  this  should  be 
the  kind  grown. 

In  the  western  New  York  white 
wheat  belt,  Yorkwin  and  Cornell  595 
are  grown  almost  exclusively.  They  are 
both  high-yielding,  high-quality  soft 
white  wheats.  College  trials  give  some 
edge  in  yield  to  Cornell  595,  but  its 
chief  advantage  over  Yorkwin  seems  to 
be  in  its  extra  stiffness  of  straw. 

In  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  parts  of  New  England  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  winter  wheat,  Thorne 
is  the  best  variety.  This  is  a  soft  red 
wheat  developed  at  the  Ohio  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station.  In  stiffness 
of  straw  it  is  much  superior  to  Leaps 
Prolific  and  is  rapidly  replacing  it. 

Nured  is  grown  to  some  extent  in 
New  York  for  feeding  purposes.  It  is 
not  satisfactory  for  milling  purposes 
and  should  not  be  grown  for  sale  to 
flour  mills.  It  is  a  very  high  yielding 
variety  but  its  straw  is  quite  weak. 

Spring  Wheat 

Spring  wheat  does  not  yield  as  well 
as  winter  wheat  in  the  areas  where 
winter  wheat  survives  the  winter.  If 
wheat  prices  remain  near  present  lev¬ 
els,  though,  there  will  probably  besome 
increase  in  acreage  next  spring.  Henry 
is  the  present  recommended  variety  in 
New  York.  Rival  is  quite  popular  in 
New  England.  These  two  will  probably 
soon  replace  the  old  popular  variety, 
Marquis. 

In  New  Jersey  and  southern  Pennsyl¬ 


vania,  winter  barley  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  popular.  While  wheat  is  usd- 
ally  a  better  cash  crop,  farmers  prefer 
winter  barley  for  feed.  It  is  not  as 
winter-hardy  as  winter  wheat  and  in 
upstate  New  York  and  northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  frequently  winter  kills.  The 
variety  Wong,  developed  by  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
is  by  far  the  most  popular. 

When  To  Sow 

Recommended  dates  for  sowing  win¬ 
ter  wheat  vary  from  about  September 
15  to  October  15  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  territory.  In  some  areas  the  Hes¬ 
sian  fly  is  a  serious  pest,  and  farmers 
should  generally  wait  for  the  fly-free 
planting  date.  The  sooner  wheat  is 
sown  after  this  date,  the  better. 

In  fertilizing  wheat,  one  should  take 
into  consideration  the  preceding  crops, 
fertilizer  that  may  have  been  applied 
in  the  spring,  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
topdressed  with  manure  during  the 
winter,  and  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
needed  to  a  hay  or  pasture  mixture  in 
the  spring.  In  New  York  State,  wheat 
usually  follows  oats  or  field  beans, 
neither  of  which  is  very  heavily  fer¬ 
tilized.  Normal  practice  would  be  200 
to  350  pounds  of  6-18-6  per  acre  or  300 
to  500  pounds  of  4-12-4,  4-12-8  or 

3- 12-6.  The  higher  rate  should  usually 
be  used  where  the  wheat  is  to  be  seed¬ 
ed  to  a  hay  or  pasture  mixture.  If  the 
wheat  is  to  be  topdressed  with  manure, 
300  pounds  per  acre  of  superphosphate 
is  adequate. 

In  New  Jersey,  4-12-8  is  the  general¬ 
ly  recommended  grade  at  from  200  to 
500  pounds  to  the  acre  depending  on 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  New  Jersey 
recommends  a  supplementary  fertilizer 
application  of  500  pounds  of  0-14-14  or 
350  pounds  of  0-20-20  prior  to  sowing 
if  the  wheat  is  to  be  seeded  to  a  hay 
or  pasture  mixture. 

Pennsylvania  recommends  200  to  300 
pounds  of  4-12-8,  3-12-6  or  4-12-12  on 
moderately  fertile  soils  if  no  manure 
is  used.  On  fertile  soils  or  with  manure, 
200  to  300  pounds  of  superphosphate, 
0-16-8  or  0-14-14.  If  the  wheat  is  to 
be  seeded  in  the  spring  the  rate  should 
be  increased  about  100  pounds  to  the 
acre. 

In  New  England,  5-15-10,  5-20-10, 

4- 12-8  and  3-12-6  are  generally  avail- 

( Continued  on  Page  17) 


t's  MtLK- 

.  TONOFf&O 

that  counts 


WHEN  YOU  BUY 

PURINA 

you  BU/Af/iK 

Are  you  really  satisfied  with  the  milk  pro¬ 
duction  of  your  cows?  No  matter  how 
well  they’re  doing,  there’s  often  room  for 
improvement.  And  extra  production  pays 
off  in  big  profits  today.  A  ton  of  Purina 
Cow  Chow  right  now  makes  far  more 
profit  than  at  almost  any  time  in  peace¬ 
time  history! 

Sure,  feed  prices  are  high.  But  milk  and 
butterfat  prices  are  higher.  Don't  let  this 
winter’s  tremendous  profit  opportunity 
slip  by.  Call  on  your  Purina  Dealer  with 
the  Checkerboard  Sign.  Let  him  supply 
you  the  Cow  Chow  (complete  feed  or  sup¬ 
plement)  you  need  to  help  you  bring  your 
herd  to  the  peak  of  its  profit  possibilities. 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  ST.  JOHNSBURY,  VT., 
WILMINGTON,  DEL.,  OSWEGO,  N.  Y.,  NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 


GET  THESE  DAIRY  SUPPLIES 
from  your  PURINA  dealer 
WITH  THE  CHECKERBOARD  SIGN 

CALF  STARTER 

I  DAIRY  RINSE 

*  PURINA 

lair  fu 

Jtfuiniuta 

STARTENA 

PURINA 

CHLORENA 

POWDER 

4&, 

CNIOREHA 

*>wos» 

MILK  SCALE 

DAIRY  DISINFECTANT 

PURINA 

APPROVED  (®) 
MODEL 

PURINA 

CHEK-R-FEC1 

M. 

OjWiiFitT 
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WE  -  PSYCHOLOGY 


I  In  a  recent  article  in  ‘ ‘ Christianity  and 
Crisis”  I  read  an  article  by  Dr.  Fritz 
Kunkel.  It  was  on  Psychology  and  much 
of  it  was  over  my  layman  head.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  author  made  a  connec- 
|  tion  between  “WE”  and  “Psychology,” 
my  interest  increased  and  it  meant  a 
lot  to  me. 

For  instance.  Dr.  Kunkel  says  if  a 
native  tribesman  falls  by  the  wayside, 
the  whole  tribe  is  contaminated — “WE 
are  unclean.”  That’s  primitive  “WE 
—  Experience.” 

► 

A  man  falls  in  love.  The  interest  and 
welfare  of  his  loved  one  is  his  own 
interest  and  welfare  —  “WE  are  one.” 
A  battleship  sinks.  Everyone  feels  “WE 
lost  a  ship.” 

It  is  interesting  how  throughout  all 
our  lives  the  “WE — center”  dominates. 

I’ve  always  been  proud  that  in  our 
business  we  have  had  a  “WE  —  cen¬ 
ter.”  “WE”  buy,  “WE”  sell,  “WE” 
manufacture,  “WE”  distribute,  “WE” 
have  high  ideals.  Who  among  us  would 
dare  lower  our  standards?  “WE”  take 
our  business  into  every  phase  of  life. 

|  “WE”  eat  and  talk  about  our  products 
around  our  table.  “WE”  have  a  Purina 
spirit  in  our  homes.  “WE”  exemplify 
our  Four-Square  program  in  our  lives. 

So  it  is  with  my  readers.  There  is  a 
“WE  —  center”  in  your  life,  too.  “WE 
—  farmers.”  “WE  —  in  our  commu- 
.  nity.”  “WE  —  members  of  the  4-H 
Clubs,  of  Future  Farmers,  of  the 
Grange.”  Often  we  repeat  Tennyson’s 
phrase,  “I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have 
met.”  Yes,  we  are  “WE”  people  — 
with  a  heritage  to  maintain,  standards 
to  keep  up,  ideals  to  be  kept  before  us. 

“WE”  are  also  our  great  country. 
May  we  catch  the  urge  of  greater  living, 
greater  service,  greater  devotion  to 
good  causes  so  that  “WE”  won’t  ever 
let  each  other  down. 

Sincerely  but  daringly, 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Ralston  Purina  CompaW 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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FOR  YIELD  AND  QUALITY 
USE  POTASH 


A  good  way  to  get  more  potash— a  necessary  plant 
food— to  your  fruit  is  through  the  growth  of  a  good 
legume  or  grass-legume  cover  crop  in  your  orchard. 
Fruit  trees  use  about  as  much  potash  as  nitrogen.  If 
the  cover  crop  is  well  fertilized  with  potash,  it  not 
only  will  grow  some  of  the  nitrogen,  but  will  prevent 
erosion  and  supply  organic  matter.  Consult  your 
agricultural  adviser  about  the  fertility  of  your  or¬ 
chard  soils;  Write  us  for  free  information  and  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  profitable  use  of  fertilizers. 


AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE 

1155  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Member  Companies:  American  Potash  &  Chemical  Corporation 
Potash  Company  of  America  •  United  States  Potash  Company 


NEW  HIGH  SPEED  CHAIN  SAW 

New  high  speed  steel  teeth  eut  faster,  lasts 
6  to  10  times  longer  without  resharpening. 
Double  chain  life!  Immediate  delivery  on 
new  light  weight  2  man  model. 

Lombard  Governor  Corp.,  Ashland,  Mass. 


FALL  PRICE  LIST 

WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 

AND  OTHER  SEASONAL  SEEDS  FOR 

FALL  SOWING 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  QUALITY  FARM  SEEDS 

fcDWARD  F.  DbBLi  ,  SEED  GROWER 
BOX  C.  HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK. 


(TREATED) 


ALL YEAR ’ROUND 

Potatoes  stay  firm  and  farm- 
fresh  in  both  home  and  com¬ 
mercial  storage  when  treated 
with  BARSPROUT*  Sprout 
Inhibitor.  Dusted  over  pota¬ 
toes,  sprouting  is  retarded  for 
as  long  as  a  year.  Weight  and 
flavor  are  retained. 

BARSPROUT  is  available  in 
12  oz.  sifter- top  canister  at 
$1.00  for  easy  dusting  of  8 14 
bushels  (500  lbs.)  of  potatoes 
when  they  go  into  storage. 
Here  is  protection  never  before 
offered.  See  your  seed,  drug, 
hardware  or  farm  supply  store, 
or  write 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
32-L  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

BARSPROUT  packed  in  12  oz.— 

5  lb.  — 20  lb. — 100  lb.  containers. 

♦Trade-mark 

DEALERS— You  will  want  to  handle  this 
new  profit-maker.  Send  for  the  name  of 
your  nearest  BARSPROUT  Distributor. 


M ALO  N  EY 
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ORTHERN  GROWN 

FRUIT  TREES 

for  Orc/zorc/  ProT^Ys- 


Sturdy,  disease-free,  hardy  root  systems — will  survive 
extreme  climatic  conditions.  Grown  under  famed 
MALONEY  supervision.  Write  today  for  big  FREE 
Color  Catalog  for  Fall  planting — TREES, 

BERRIES.  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES  , 
and  BULBS.  SATISFACTION  GUAR-  /•fcj' 
ANTEED  /  *e©'2> 

MALONEY  BROS.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.  / 

1 1  Circle  Rd.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  /  Co,  Cr 


OUR  632?  YEAR 


Cfacut  and  (j/iadc 

YOUR  OWN  SEED  witAr 


VAC- A- WAV 

CLEANERS  *  GRADERS  -  TREATERS 


IMPROVE  YIELDS  -  plant  cleaned 
and  graded  seed.  Keep  out 
weeds  —  SAVE  MONEY  by  clean¬ 
ing  at  home — SELL  seed  ata  profit. 
FARM  and  CUSTOM  sizes.  Hand, 
electric  or  gasoline.  Screens  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  soybeans,  corn, 
alfalfa,  lespedeza,  clover,  etc. 

SEE  DEALER  OR  WRITE 


J.  W.  HANCE  MFC.  CO.,  Westerville.  Ohio 


Making  Good  Crop  Varieties  Belter 

r?^.  d.  (foditte 


EVERYONE,  be  he  producer  or 
consumer,  is  interested  in  the  con¬ 
tinual  search  for  better  tomatoes,  bet¬ 
ter  potatoes,  and  better  crops  of  all 
kinds.  Depending  on  the  crop  involved, 
experiment  station  workers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  early  maturity,  total  produc¬ 
tion,  eating  and  shipping  quality, 
growth  habits,  resistance  to  disease, 
and  countless  other  characteristics  that 
have  value  both  to  producers  and  to 
the  consuming  public. 

At  a  recent  seed  growers  field  day 
at  Cornell,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  some  of  the  results  of  such  re¬ 
search  there.  For  example:  there  is  a 
need  for  an  early  tomato  of  high  qual¬ 
ity.  The  result  of  the  search  so  far  is 
a  hybrid — a  cross  between  Earnana 
and  Valiant.  Tomatoes  naturally  are 
self-pollinated,  and  to  produce  seed  of 
this  cross  it  is  necessary  to  hand-pollin- 
ate  every  blossom.  A  skilled  worker 
can  hand-pollinate  seventy-five  blos¬ 
soms  an  hour,  but  thp  seed  that  these 
seventy-five,  blossoms  make  won’t  fill 
a  very  large  package. 

As  a  result  the  seed  of  this  hybrid 
tomato  is  expensive.  Even  so,  growers 
have  found  that  the  variety  is  profit¬ 
able,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that 
the  cost  of  the  seed  will  be  lower  in 
coming  years. 

When  the  seed  from  these  hybrid 
tomatoes  is  planted,  a  wide  variation 
results,  as  is  the  case  with  the  off¬ 
spring  of  all  hybrids.  But  already  as 
many  as  five  generations  of  plants 
have  been  grown  from  this  hybrid, 
and  by  carefully  selecting  those  plants 
which  are  most  uniform  and  have  the 
desired  characteristics,  the  degree  of 
uniformity  has  been  improved.  It  is 
probable  that  in  time  this  new  tomato 
which  we  now  refer  to  as  a  hybrid  may 
become  so  uniform  that  it  will  breed 
true,  so  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  seed  by  hand-pollinating 
every  blossom. 

Blight  Free  Potatoes 

Great  interest  has  been  shown  by 
farmers  in  the  attempt  to  produce  a 
blight  immune  or  blight  resistant  po¬ 
tato.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  produce  varieties  that 
would  not  blight  but  very  difficult  to 
get  varieties  that  in  addition  to  being 
resistant  or  immune  to  blight  also  had 
desirable  characteristics,  including 
high  yields  and  good  quality.  The  fol¬ 
lowing,  listed  in  order  of  maturity,  are 
some  of  the  varieties  that  have  been 
developed  at  Cornell:  Chenango,  Essex, 
Snowdrift,  Madison,  Virgil,  Ashworth, 
Cortland  and  Harford.  There  is  also 
the  variety  Empire,  but  its  immunity 
to  blight  has  broken  down  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  and  this  may  occur  with  other 
varieties.  It  appears  also  that  the  viru¬ 
lence  of  late  blight  which  successfully 
attacks  a  blight  resistant  variety  is  in¬ 
creased. 

These  varieties  differ  in  several  char¬ 
acteristics.  The  foliage  of  Essex  stands 
upright,  which  growers  like,  while  the 
foliage  of  Snowdrift  is  very  sprawling; 
Virgil  seems  to  be  very  susceptible  to 
virus  diseases. 

I  saw  all  of  these  varieties,  as  well 
as  the  other  common  varieties,  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  Cornell  Experimental  plots. 
Houmas  have  some  excellent  qualities 
but  are  rather  susceptible  to  blight. 
Mohawk  has  the  highest  specific  grav¬ 
ity  of  any  potato.  The  tubers  are  large 
and  are  excellent  for  baking. 

”Set”  Doesn't  Indicate 
Yield 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Dr. 
Hardenburg  made  an  interesting  com¬ 
ment.  He  said  that  most  growers  judge 


prospective  yields  from  the  number  of 
potatoes  that  set,  but  that  this  is  not 
a  good  measure  of  yield  prospects  be¬ 
cause  the  setting  of  too  many  pota¬ 
toes  per  plant  can  easily  result  in  a 
lot  of  small  potatoes  and  poor  yields. 

Grasses  and  Legumes 

An  .interesting  experiment  is  being 
performed  with  four  strains  of  Brome 
grass  fertilized  with  different  amounts 
of  nitrogen.  Several  plots  have  received 
fertilizer  following  the  first  cutting, 
and  the  second  growth  on  these  plots 
is  much  better.  Some  of  the  plots 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  7,000  pounds  of 
dry  matter  at  the  first  cutting.  Some 
of  the  plots  are  seeded  alone  and  some 
with  alfalfa. 

On  another  area,  Birdsfoot  Trefoil 
has  been  seeded  with  various  grasses. 
There  has  been  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  among  farmers  and  agronom¬ 
ists  as  to  the  value  of  this  crop  but  it 
does  have  certain  definite  advantages, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  that  it  is  a 
perennial  legume  that  will  grow  on 
land  not  well  suited  to  alfalfa.  Seed 
production  was  very  disappointing  a 
year  ago,  but  it  is  estimated  that  New 
York  State  will  produce  about  20,000 
pounds  this  year.  In  the  plots  were 
some  Trefoil  grown  from  seed  import¬ 
ed  from  Europe.  In  general,  European 
varieties  grow  faster  and  blossom 
earlier.  Some  of  these  strains  look  good 
but  at*,  present  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  where  a  particular  lot  of 
European  seed  originated,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  whether  or  not  it  is  suitable  for 
the  Northeast. 

A  combination  of  Birdsfoot  Trefoil 
and  all  Fescue  gave  the  highest  yields 
as  a  pasture  mixture,  but  unfortunate¬ 
ly  tall  Fescue  is  not  very  palatable. 

I  also  saw  plots  of  Ladino  Clover, 
another  legume  on  which  opinions  dif¬ 
fer.  One  of  the  characteristics  which 
many  farmers  dislike  is  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  cut  and  cure  for  hay. 

Disease  Resistant  Oats 

A  number  of  excellent  varieties  of 
oats  have  been  developed  at  Cornell 
but  a  new  element  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  problem  and,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  crops,  a  search  for  some¬ 
thing  better  continues.  This  new  de¬ 
velopment  is  the  increase  in  a  disease 
known  as  Helminthosporium.  A  few 
years  back,  favorable  seasons  for  the 
development  of  rust  played  havoc  with 
the  oat  crop  and,  as  a  result,  farmers 
turned  to  Vicland  and  other  varieties 
which  are  resistant  to  that  trouble.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  all  varieties  which  had  the 
variety  Victoria  in  their  ancestry  and 
which  are  rust  resistant  are  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  Helminthosporium. 

If  planted  on  clean  ground,  seed 
(.Continued  on  Page  12) 


FARMALL 


ONLY  International  Harvester 
builds  FARMALL  Tractors. 

HERE 


Four  types  of  plow* 


Meets  every  planting  need 


Cultivators  for  every  crop 


with  Matched  Cub  Equipment! 


Faster,  easier  work— all-purpose  capac¬ 
ity  and  economy— that’s  what  the  new 
Farmall  Cub  brings  to  the  small  farms 
and  truck  gardens  of  America ! 

With  a  full  line  of  matched,  spe¬ 
cially-designed  implements  .  .  .  with 
such  features  as  the  Universal  Mounting  Frame  and 
Master  Control . . .  the  Farmall  Cub  is  just  right  foi 
those  crop  acres  that  are  now  without  effective, 
efficient  power. 


There  are  four  types  of  power  in  the  Farmall  Cub: 
power  to  push  forward-mounted  implements  or  pull 
those  attached  to  the  drawbar ...  to  operate  machines 
through  the  power  take-ojf  or  belted  up  to  the  pulley. 


Put  the  Farmall  Cub  to  work  and  say  good-bye  to 
the  slow,  tiresome  work  you  walked  through  before. 
The  Cub’s  riding  comfort,  ease  of  handling  and 
finger-tip  controls  really  bring  a  "new  day”  to  the 
small  farm.  The  precision-built  4-cylinder  engine, 
with  3  forward  speeds  and  variable-speed  governor, 
gives  you  top  performance. 


...AND  LOOK  AT  THE  PRICE! 

f .  o.  b.  factory.  Farmall  Cub  tractor 
equipped  as  shown  above,  slightly  higher. 

Attachments  and  implements  extra. 


International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


See  the  Farmall  Cub  at  your  International  Dealer's 


Mower  cuts  4y2-ft.  swath 


INTERNATIONAL  «  HARVESTER 


(458)  lO 


American  Agriculturist,  September  6,  1947 


Trade  in  your 
on  a  new 


old  style  milker 


RITE-WAY 


DOES  MORE  of  your  MILKING  CHORE... 

The  Rite-Way  Silver  Anniversary  Fast-Milker  will  do  more  of  the 
milking  chore  for  you.  No  straps  to  ad  just  during  milking.  No  hang¬ 
ing  milker  pail.  No  unnatural  strain  to  cause  misshapen  teats  and 
udder.  Rite-Way’s  gentle,  calf-like  milking  action  pleases  the  cow 
and  benefits  her  udder.  Satisfied  cows  give  more  milk  and  produce 
bigger  profits  for  you.  With  Rite- Way,  most  any  cow  can  be  trained 
to  milk  out  completely  —  without  stripping. 


LIBERAL  TRADE-IN  ALLOWANCE 


ff/T£-l/YAY 

ELECTRIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
The  One  You’ve  Always  Wanted! 

New  in  design,  new  in  performance! 
The  first  really  new  cream  separator 
in  a  decade.  Don’t  waste  up  to  18% 
to  23%  of  your  cream  with  old- 
fashioned  skimming  methods.  See 
your  Rite-Way  dealer  or  write  for 
literature. 

RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1241  BELMONT  AVE.  CHICAGO  13,  III, 
DEPARTMENT  AA 
Branches: 

Syracuse,  Atlanta,  Oklahoma  City,  Oakland 
In  Canada:  Massey  -  Harris  Company,  Ltd. 
In  Sweden: 

Anglo-Nordic  Trading  Co.,  Ltd.,  Stockholm 


Your  Rite-Way  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  take  your  old  standard  or  sus¬ 
pended-style  milker  and  give  you 
a  liberal  allowance  on  a  new  Rite- 
Way.  Enjoy  all  the  advantages  of 
modern,  fast  milking  that  only 
Rite-Way  can  give  you.  See  your 
dealer  today,  or  write  us.  Be  sure 
to  ask  for  our  new  FREE  book  on 
“ Rite-Way  Fast  Milking .” 


More  Milker  for  Less  Money 


for  Silage  and  Summer  Pasture 


Stf  7-  S- 

IN  THE  SPRING  of  1944,  we  seeded 
a  14-acre  field  to  alfalfa  and  Brome 
grass  with  oats,  with  400  lbs.  to  the 
acre  of  0-20-20  fertilizer  without  borax. 
This  field  took  a  severe  beating  by 
grazing  off  the  second  and  third  cut¬ 
tings.  This  grazing  started  after  oats 
were  harvested  in  1944  and  continued 
in  1945  and  1946.  In  the  summer  of 
1946  after  first  cutting,  400  lbs.  to  the 
acre  of  0.-19-19  with  plenty  of  borax 
was  applied. 

In  early  June,  1947,  the  field  was 
harvested  for  grass  silage.  The  alfalfa 
sprung  up  immediately  and  the  Brome 
grass  came  on  rapidly  as  well.  The  14 
acres  supported  34  milking  cows  for 
three  weeks  and  the  herd  was  with¬ 
drawn  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  to 
permit  the  field  to  recover  and  the 
third  cutting  of  alfalfa  to  come  into 
bloom. 

The  point  of  this  story  is  that  a  very 
heavy  yield  of  alfalfa  can  be  credited 
to  the  fertilization  in  the  summer  of 
1946.  I  estimate  the  yield  was  doubled. 
We  have  bought  a  rubber-tired,  two¬ 
wheeled  fertilizer  distributor  to  top- 
dress  alfalfa  fields. 

Sudan  Grass  and  Dry  Slock 

In  order  to  keep  30  head  of  heifers 
and  dry  cows  “in  the  pink”,  they  were 
first  turned  into  a  timothy-alfalfa  pas¬ 
ture  and  then  into  an  8-acre  field  of 
Ladino-Brome.  They  had  this  field 
about  licked  by  August  1st  and  were 
turned  into  11  acres  of  Sudan  grass. 
Mostly  farmers  do  not  keep  their  dry 
cows  and  bred  and  open  heifers 
on  good  enough  pasture  in  mid-sum¬ 
mer  and  early  fall.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  fall  freshening  cows  and 
heifers.  I  thought  it  was  worthwhile  to 
contribute  11  acres  of  Sudan  grass  to 
this  cause. 

Although  I  preferred  a  higher  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer  which  wasn’t  available, 
we  did  fertilize  with  about  350  pounds 
of  6-18-6,  using  the  rubber-tired,  two¬ 
wheeled  hopper  spreader.  Jim  Fisher 
used  it  according  to  directions,  but 
they  are  too  optimistic  as  to  the  width 
of  strip  the  spreader  will  accommodate. 
The  result  is  that  the  Sudan  grass  is 
high  in  the  center  of  each  strip  and 
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slopes  off  on  both  sides,  giving  a  pecu¬ 
liar  appearance  to  the  field  similar  to 
narrow  “lands”  in  plowing  with  the 
back  furrow  high  and  the  nearby  dead 
furrows  low.  The  results  show  that 
Sudan  is  a  hog  for  nitrogen. 

Included  in  the  30  head  of  cattle  are 

five  cows  destined  for  the  butcher.  I 
* 

expect  the  increased  weight  of  these 
cows  will  pay  back  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  Sudan  and  that  the  better 
growth  of  the  fall  freshening  animals 
will  return  the  rest  of  the  cost. 

Mohawk  Oats  and  Atlantic 
Alfalfa 

A  deeper  green  color  is  observed  on 
Mohawk  oats  than  I  can  remember  on 
any  field  anywhere.  This  is  a  field 
upon  which,  except  for  a  touch  of  ni¬ 
trogen  this  spring,  no  manure  has  ever 
been  spread  in  the  22  years  of  my 
ownership  of  Hayfields.  Corn  was  pro¬ 
duced  there  last  year  on  run-out  al¬ 
falfa  sod  and  the  yield  was  heavy. 
Although  Hayfields  is  a  dairy  farm, 
the  rotation  on  this  field  and  one  other 
clearly  shows  that  high  fertility  can 
be  maintained  without  the  use  of  ma¬ 
nure.  The  Atlantic  alfalfa  under  the 
Mohawk  oats  is  a  good  catch. 

—  A. a.  — 

FARM  PRODUCTS  AT 
EASTERN  STATES 

For  first  time  since  Eastern  States 
Exposition  was  started,  all  the  New 
England  States  have  signed  up  in  a  co¬ 
ordinated  plan  so  as  to  assure  a  wide 
variety  of  farm  products  on  display  in 
state  buildings.  At  this  year’s  show, 
which  opens  September  14,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Building  will  feature  its  large 
poultry  industry;  Vermont  will  show 
dairy  products.  From  New  Hampshire 
the  story  will  be  one  of  apples  and 
fruit;  Maine  will  feature  potatoes,  and 
Connecticut  flowers.  Rhode  Island  has 
no  state  building  as  yet,  but  on  other 
exhibit  space  on  the  grounds  it  will 
feature  its  seafoods  industry.  The  plan 
is  to  rotate  along  this  line  in  future 
years,  so  as  to  avoid  repetition  of  ex¬ 
hibits  and  to  provide  the  best  possible 
all-around  promotion  for  Yankee  farm 
products. — W.  E.  Piper. 


THESE  MADISON  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  4-H  CLUB  MEMBERS  won  prizes  in  the  annual 
dairy  judging  tour  of  Delaware  county.  From  left  to  right,  front  row;  Donald 
Shephard,  Cazenovia;  Joseph  Fisher  (with  first  prize  trophy),  Canastota;  William 
Dommett,  Cazenovia,  and  David  Shephard,  Back  row;  Luther  Shafer,  Oneida,  as¬ 
sistant  Madison  county  Farm  Bureau  agent  and  coach  of  the  team;  Frank  Mar¬ 
shall,  Munnsville;  Robert  Hook,  Cazenovia,  and  Leon  C.  Pratt,  Madison  County 
•  4-H  agent. 


Feedlots  Are  Food  Factories 


I  ow,  with  the  approach 
of  fall,  the  endless  streams 
of  cattle  and  lambs  flow  down 
out  of  the  high  summer  pastimes. 

Last  spring’s  pigs  soon  will  be  on 
the  way  to  market.  The  sorting  lots 
and  corrals  will  soon  be  busy. 

In  the  valleys  and  plains  the  feedlots 
begin  to  fill.  They  dam  back  some  of  this  fall 
flood  of  animals  .  .  .  You  who  feed  livestock 
know  well  how  important  this  is.  You  realize 
that  it  helps  avoid  periods  of  glut  and  scarcity, 
by  stretching  out,  over  months,  the  time  of 
marketing.  You  know,  too,  how  such  year 
’round  marketing  serves  to  lessen  big  “feast- 
or-famine”  price  fluctuations.  And  who  should 
understand  better  than  you  how  the  feedlots 
of  America  add  millions  of  pounds  to  the 
nation’s  meat  supply? 

Feedlots  save  for  the  land  much  of  the  fertility 
which  the  selling  of  grain  crops  and  hay  would 
take  out  of  the  land.  For  example,  you  sell  a 
steer  that  has  gained  500  pounds  in  your  feed- 
lot.  You  are  selling  off  your  land  only  about 
12K  pounds  of  nitrogen,  3  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phorus,  1  pound  of  potash,  which  his  body 
has  absorbed  out  of  your  feeds.  But  suppose 
you  were  to  sell  as  cash  crops  the  grain  and 
hay  which  you  put  into  that  steer.  Then  you 
would  deplete  your  soil  of  about  seven  times  as 
much  nitrogen,  four  times  as  much  phosphorus, 


and  twenty  times  as  much  potash. 

Keeping  the  soil  fertile  through  use  of  manure 
from  livestock  is  only  one  factor  in  judging 
whether  “feeding”  is  likely  to  be  a  profitable 
venture.  There  are  many  others  which  are  being 
constantly  studied  by  individuals,  colleges,  and 
experiment  stations.  In  every  feeding  area 
they  are  trying  out  new  rations,  watching  costs, 
plugging  “leaks,”  developing  more  efficient 
feeding  techniques.  So  if  you  are  feeding  five- 
stock,  or  are  considering  it,  it  may  be  worth 
your  while  to  consult  your  county  agent,  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  teacher,  or  state  agricultural 
college.  Ask  them  what  they  have  that’s  new  in 
up-to-the-minute  feeding  information  . .  .  may¬ 
be  you’ll  find  some  new  wrinkle  that  will  lower 
your  costs,  increase  your  profit  possibilities. 


New  “Slant”  Saves  Pigs 

Farrowing  pens  with  sloping 
floors  are  the  answer  to  clumsy 
sows  that  step  or  lie  on  baby 
pigs.  The  slant  of  the  floor  takes 
advantage  of  the  natural  tend¬ 
ency  of  sows  to  lie  with  their 
backs  uphill,  while  the  tiny 
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SAUSAGE  AND  LIMA  BEAN  CASSEROLE 

1  pound  pure  pork  sausage  %  cup  chopped  onion 

1  Z2  cups  dried  lima  beans  14  teaspoon  dry  mustard 

(3'/2  cups  cooked)  1  teaspoon  salt 

3  cups  hot  water  '/2  cup  tomato  juice 

Soak  beans  in  hot  water  for  8  to  10  hours.  Simmer  beans  about 
1  Zi  hours  in  the  same  water  in  which  they  were  soaked.  Brown 
half  of  the  sausage  and  the  onion,  stirring  lightly.  Drain  off 
excess  fat.  Combine  cooked  beans,  browned  sausage,  onion, 
mustard,  and  salt.  Place  in  a  one-quart  casserole.  Make  ten 
small  balls  from  remaining  sausage  meat.  Place  on  top  of  hot 
bean  mixture.  Pour  tomato  juice  over  beans.  Bake  in  a  covered 
casserole  in  a  slow  oven  (325°  F.)  for  45  minutes.  Uncover. 
Bake  15  minutes  longer  to  brown  sausage.  (6  to  8  servings) 

WINTER  FEEDING  AFFECTS  SUMMER  GAINS 

Summer  gains  made  by  yearling  steers  on  grass 
vary  with  the  amount  of  gain  made  during  the 
previous  winter,  according  to  new  data  reported 
by  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  experiments,  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Animal  Husbandry  there  were  designed  to  find 
an  answer  to  this  question,  “How  much  should 
calves  gain  during  the  winter  months  in  order  to 
make  the  best  use  of  grass  the  following  summer?” 

Six  lots  of  choice  calves  were  used  in  the  test. 
They  were  fed  to  gain  at  three  different  rates — 
high  (1.3  pounds  per  head  daily);  medium  (about 
1  pound  per  head  daily),  and  low  (about  y%  to 
%  of  a  pound  per  head  daily) . 

The  report  of  the  experiments  indicates:  (1)  that 
steer  calves  which  gained  at  the  medium  to  low 
rates  made  the  most  economical  use  of  grass  during 
the  early  part  of  the  grazing  season;  (2)  that  com¬ 
bined  profits  from  wintering  and  early-season  graz¬ 
ing  were  in  favor  of  the  lots  wintered  at  medium 
and  low  rates  of  gain;  (3)  that,  of  four  lots  of  steers 
which  were  continued  on  grass  during  late  summer 
and  early  fall,  the  ones  which  had  been  fed  at  the 
lowest  rate  of  winter  gain  (.69  pounds  per  head 
daily)  continued  to  make  the  greatest  gain  on  grass; 
(4)  that  there  is  definite  evidence  that  calves 
wintered  on  grass  and  cake  to  gain  to  %  of  a 
pound  a  day  will  produce  desirable  feeder  yearlings 
at  a  greater  profit  than  those  which  gain  from  1 
to  ly2  pounds  per  day  in  winter. 

This  interesting  experiment  is  reported  in  detail 
in  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College  (Stillwater),  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Publication  No.  MP-11. 


•OUR  CITY  COUSIN- 


Asks  little  cousin, 
city- born, 

"Do  Indians  use 
wigwams  of  corn?” 


How  many 
Meat  Packers? 


Here’s  an  interesting  thing  to  note. 

I  There  is,  on  an  average,  more  than 
1,000  miles  between  the  point 
where  livestock  is  raised  and  the 
point  where  the  meat  products  are  eaten.  Largely 
because  of  this  1,000-mile  gap,  national  meat 
packers  came  into  being. 

The  small  meat  packers  buy  livestock  locally, 
slaughter  and  sell  meat  in  the  territory  surrounding 
their  plants.  In  addition  to  this  service,  nation¬ 
wide  organizations  are  equipped  to  do  another  big 
job — and  do  it  economically.  They  perform  the 
service  of  moving  dressed  meat  the  long  distances 
from  areas  of  production  to  large  consuming  areas 
where  relatively  little  livestock  is  produced.  These 
areas  of  great  meat  consumption  and  small  meat 
production  depend  upon  nationwide  meat  packers, 
like  Swift  &  Company,  for  a  large  part  of  their  meat 
products.  Livestock-producing  areas  also  depend  on 
the  large  meat  packers,  as  an  outlet  for  the  five- 
stock  their  immediate  market  cannot  consume. 

Most  livestock  producers  market  their  livestock 
at  only  one  market.  So  they  come  in  contact  with 
only  a  few  livestock  buyers.  Deeding  with  such  a 
small  number  of  firms  leads  farmers  and  ranchers, 
naturally  enough,  to  the  thought  that  there  is  only 
a  small  number  of  meat  packers  in  the  United 
States.  Actually,  according'  to  the  latest  figures 
available,  there  are  approximately  4,000  meat 
packers  and  about  22,500  other  commercial  slaugh¬ 
terers  of  livestock.  Some  slaughter  millions  of  head 
per  year.  Others  kill  thou-  C  M  C  •  I 

sands  of  head  annually,  and  *  •  *  'J .  v  I  fTV  P  SO  A« 
still  others  only  hundreds.  Agricultural  Research  Department 


baby  pigs  tumble  downhill  safely  out  of  her  way.  Used 
extensively  in  Kentucky,  sloping  floors  have  cut  baby 
pig  losses  to  only  one  out  of  thirty,  according  to  W.  P. 
Garrigus  of  the  University  of  Kentucky.  He  writes: 

“Crushing  or  crippling  by  brood  sows  is  the  chief 
cause  of  pig  losses.  Normally,  one  out  of  every  five 
new-born  pigs  is  doomed  to  be  mashed  or  severely 
crippled  by  clumsy,  awkward  brood  sows  the  first  day 
or  so  after  farrowing.  This  loss  to  the  swine  industry 
adds  up  to  a  staggering  total.  According  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  each  pig 
killed  at  farrowing  represents  a  loss  of  140  pounds 
of  the  feed  consumed  by  the  sow  during  the  gestation 
and  suckling  periods.  Figuring  two  pigs  killed  to  the 
fitter,  this  loss  in  one  year  alone,  1944,  cost  hog  men 
75  million  dollars. 

“Very  little  of  this  tremendous  loss  needs  to  be 
tolerated.  Three  years  of  experimentation  and  obser¬ 
vation  of  herd  tests  in  Kentucky  show  that  sows  far¬ 
rowing  on  sloping  floors  raised  from  one  to  four  pigs 
more  than  when  they  farrowed  on  level  floors. 
On  49  Kentucky  farms  where  records  have  been 
kept,  with  385  fitters,  an  average  of  only  one 
pig  out  of  30  farrowed  has  been  crushed  on 
sloping  floors.” 

The  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.,  has  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  on  sloping  floors  for  farrowing  pens, 
instructions  for  building,  etc. 


Soda  Bill  Sez: .  .  .  it  doesn't  take  much  L 
of  a  horse  to  pull  a  load  downhill. 

Track  Down  the  Facts 

If  you  ever  see  tracks  like  this 
in  the  snow,  dust,  or  mud,  you’ll 
know  there’s  been  a  white-tailed 
deer  around.  An  experienced 
hunter  can  tell  from  the  tracks 
how  long  since  they  were  made, 
the  approximate  size  of  the  deer, 
and  whether  it  was  in  full  flight  or  quietly  going 
about  its  business. 

Deer  tracking  is  considerably  out  of  our  line 
here  at  Swift  &  Company.  But  we  do  have  a 
staff  of  trained  fact  hunters.  Their  job  is  to  track 
down  the  facts  which  control  our  business  op¬ 
erations.  They  study  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  figures  on  livestock  supplies.  They 
“track  down,”  too,  the  demand  for  meat  .  .  . 
what  weights  and  grades  housewives  everywhere 
are  asking  for  .  .  .  what  cuts  they  prefer. 

Our  “fact  trackers”  know  full  well  that  the 
price  of  livestock  is  determined  by  what  the 
meat  packer  can  get  for  the  meat  and  by¬ 
products. 

Walking  Bounding 

fc  *  a,  » I  4“ic  4  *3= 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO  9y  ILLINOIS 


NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS— AND  YOURS 

Right  eating  adds  life  to  your  years— and  years  to  your  life 
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STOP  DREAMING  AND  TRY  THIS  PREMIUM  GRADE 
SINCLAIR  OPALINE  MOTOR  OIL  IT  MAKES  OLD 
\  TRACTORS  RUN  LIKE  NEW  BY  CLEANING 
|  OUT  SLUDGE  AND  OTHER  DEPOSITS.  J 

- y{N0  FOOLIN'? 


ON  THE  LEVEL  OPALINE  CLEANS  AS  IT  LUB¬ 
RICATES  .  .  .  KEEPS  YOUR  MOTOR  CLEAN  AS, 
A  WHISTLE.  USE  IT  REGULARLY  IN  YOUR 
TRACTOR,  TRUCK  AND  CAR.  YOU'LL  GET 
MORE  POW$R,  NEED 
FEWER  REPAIRS. 


PHONE  OR  WRITE  YOUR  SINCLAIR  AGENT  FOR 


SINCLAIR 


Frank  B.  Hubbell,  Northville,  N.  Y. 


RAISE  CHIN-CHINS 


No  experience  needed.  Just  a  few  min* 
utes  daily  and  a  few  feet  of  backyard, 
Karage  or  barn  space.  Several  females 
and  a  male  starts  a  large,  profitable 
herd.  WE  FURNISH  FREE  INSTRUCTIONS. 
TREMENDOUS  DEMAND  for  breeding 
and  laboratory  stock,  meat,  and.  world's  most  beautiful 
rabbit  fur.  Brokers,  cut  off  from  imported  rabbit  pelts  by 
world  famine,  NEED  CHIN-CHIN  FURS  NOW,  and  for  years 
to  come!  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  today. 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM* R-24-A  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


Farmers  Wholesale  Nursery 

u  dependable  source  for  good 
true-to-name  fruit  trees.  Write 
for  price. 

P.  O.  Box  65 

Smithville,  Tennessee. 


SAW  MILL  AND  EDGER 

New  Turner,  ball  and  roller  bearing,  14'  car¬ 
riage,  3  head  blocks,  taper  movements,  and 
power  receder.  Choice  of  48  inch,  50  inch  or 
52  inch  inserted  tooth  blades.  Also  a  few 
extra  mill  blades.  Free  delivery  in  New 
York  State.  Phone,  write  or  call 


SAUQUOIT  VALLEY  FARM  SUPPLY 
CHADWICKS,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Utica  4-1124 


NEWEST  OTTAWA  LOG  SAW 


Self-Propelled 
Moves  Anywhere 
On  Own  Power 

World’s  fastest  Log  Saw. 

Powerful  6  H-P  air-cooled  motor.  Attachments 
for  sawing  down  trees,  buzzing  limbs,  post  hole  dig¬ 
ging  and  pulley  for  belt  jobs.  Big  demand  for  wood, 
pulp,  posts.  Make  big  money  sawing  wood  this  easy  way. 
Low  factory-to-user  prices.  Nothing  like  it.  FREE  details. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  7.731  Pine  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 
Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


*76e  tZece&ttoK  Sax 


I  have  heard  the  term  "calf  hay"  men¬ 
tioned.  Just  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
this  term? 

The  name  "calf  hay”  has  come  into 
use  because  so  many  dairymen  appre¬ 
ciate  the  importance  of  good  hay  in 
growing  calves.  Rather  than  to  feed 
calves  or  growing  heifers  the  regular 
run  of  hay,  many  farmers  are  taking 
the  trouble  to  put  up  separately  some 
leafy,  fine-stemmed  hay,  which  is 
handled  to  preserve  its  green  color.  The 
term  might  be  used  to  designate  any 
hay  which  contains  from  one-third  to 
one-half  legumes  and  is  cut  very  early 
and  properly  cured. 

4*  4*  *5* 

Do  you  have  any  information  as  to 
whether  or  not  Antu  is  poisonous  to 
animals  that  might  eat  the  poisoned  rats 
and  as  to  how  poisonous  the  material  is 
to  other  farm  animals? 

We  are  told  that  there  have  been 
some  experiments  in  the  case  of  pigs. 
The  pigs  refused  to  eat  the  dead  rats, 
but  the  internal  organs  of  the  rats  that 
were  killed  with  Antu  were  ground  up 
and  mixed  with  some  mash.  Even 
then  the  pigs  ate  the  mash  reluctantly 
but  no  bad  symptoms  were  observed. 

Baby  chicks  are  vulnerable  to  Antu 
if  they  eat  mash  that  contains  this 
poison.  Of  course,  they  eat  a  lot  of 
food  in  relation  to  their  body  weight. 
Old  hens  are  not  killed  by  it,  but  they 
do  lose  weight  and  drop  in  production. 

Antu  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
safest  poisons  for  killing  rats  because 
it  takes  such  a  small  amount  to  be 
effective.  Manufacturers  of  Antu  re¬ 
port  that  no  cases  have  come  to  their 
attention  where  animals  other  than 
rats  and  mice  have  been  killed  through 
use  of  Antu  according  to  directions. 

*  *  * 

What  can  be  done  to  lessen  the  amount 
of  winter  injury  to  raspberries? 

Nothing  can  be  done  about  two  im¬ 
portant  causes,  namely,  extreme  cold 
and  lack  of  snow  coverage  in  some 
years.  However,  the  amount  of  winter 
injury  is  determined  to  some  extent  by 
the  maturity  of  the  growth,  and  this 
can  be  affected  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  by  discontinuing  cultivation  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer  and  allowing  the 
growth  of  annual  weeds  which  compete 
with  the  raspberry  plants  for  moisture. 
A  cover  crop  grown  between  the  rows 
accomplishes  the  same  purpose. 

❖  4*  ❖ 

Is  there  any  way  of  telling  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  blueberries  and  huckle¬ 
berries? 

This  will  probably  start  an  argu¬ 
ment,  but  discussing  and  arguing  are 
good  fun.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
both  are  good  to  eat  under  any  name. 
However,  we  understand  on  good  au¬ 
thority  that  the  difference  lies  in  the 
seeds.  Huckleberries  contain  ten  seeds 
which  are  larger  than  the  seeds  of  a 
blueberry.  A  blueberry  may  contain 
as  many  as  seventy-five  seeds  which 
are  so  small  that  you  scarcely  notice 
them.  Blueberries  grow  both  as  high 
bush  and  low  bush  varieties. 

:J:  Jj:  :2: 

I  have  some  peonies  which  failed  to 
bloom  this  year.  Could  you  give  me 
ideas  as  to  the  reason? 

There  may  be  three  possible  reasons. 
There  is  a  disease  called  Botrytis  which 
rots  off  the  stems  early  in  the  spring. 
This  can  be  controlled  by  cleaning  up 
all  the  old  stems  and  weeds  around 
the  plants  before  the  peonies  come  up 
in  the  spring  and  by  spraying  the  soil 
with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Another  possible  trouble  is  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  nematode  worms  on  the  roots. 
In  an  open  winter  most  of  these  are 


killed  by  cold,  but  if  there  is  deep 
snow  on  the  ground  many  of  them  may 
live  over.  Unfortunately,  there  is  little 
that  the  amateur  can  do  about  this. 

The  third  possible  reason  is  lack  of 
plant  food,  and!  the  remedy  for  this  is 
the  addition  of  manure  or  fertilizer. 

*  *  * 

Can  sweet  corn  in  the  garden  be  dusted 
with  a  garden  dust  containing  rotenone 
and  copper  to  control  corn  borers? 

This  is  not  a  good  idea,  because  any 
dust  containing  copper  will  injure  corn. 
A  straight  DDT  dust  is  preferable  for 
corn  borers. 

*  ❖  * 

Is  fall  a  good  time  to  make  a  lawn? 

There  are  many  advantages  to  fall 
lawn-making,  and  September  is  a  good 
month  to  do  it.  The  steps  in  making  a 
lawn  are  comparatively  simple,  starting 
with  plowing  and  harrowing,  then 
hand-raking  to  get  a  good  seed  bed 
and  to  fill  in  low  places.  Buy  your  seed 
from  a  reliable  concern,  and  on  shaded 
areas  use  seed  that  is  designed  to  grow 
in  the  shade. 

*  *  * 

We  have  a  stone  wall  near  the  house 
which  is  a  home  for  snakes  of  all  kinds 
and  we  are  running  onto  them  all  the 
time.  Do  you  know  of  any  method  I 
can  use  to  kill  them  or  keep  them  away 
from  the  house? 

If  any  subscriber  has  any  sugges¬ 
tions,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  pass 
them  on  to  our  reader. 

—  A. a.  — 

MAKING  GOOD  CHOP 
VARIETIES  BETTER 

( Continued  from  Page  8) 
treatment  controls  this  disease  to  some 
extent.  It  is  quite  probable  that  plant 
breeders  will  develop  a  variety  which 
is  resistant  or  immune  to  both  troubles. 
This  year  has  shown  definitely  that 
Helminthosporium  is  more  serious  on 
oats  that  are  planted  late,  and  of 
course  this  wg.s  a  year  when  it  was 
impossible  to  get  most  fields  of  oats 
planted  early. 

Increasing  Uniformity 

Another  problem  that  has  received 
some  attention  is  increasing  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  some  of  our  better  oat  var¬ 
ieties.  This  is  done  by  hand-selecting 
plants  that  conform  to  the  variety 
specifications,  planting  the  seed  from 
each  plant  in  a  row  by  itself,  then 
eventually  by  continued  selection  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  seed  from  the  plants  that 
are  uniform. 

We  were  shown  plots  of  one  variety 
which  has  consistently  out-yielded 
other  varieties  but  lacks  uniformity  in 
height.  We  were  told  that  this  variety 
would  not  be  offered  to  growers  until 
it  is  more  uniform.  There  were  several 
expressions  of  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  high  yield  was  more  important 
than  height,  but  the  men  at  Cornell 
seem  to  feel  that  they  would  be  criti¬ 
cized  if  they  should  recommend  this 
variety  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  not  much  new  to  report  on 
wheat.  Yorkwin,  developed  some  years 
ago,  was  a  very  popular  white  wheat. 
More  recently,  595  has  replaced  it  to  a 
large  extent.  The  search  continues  for 
a  better  yielding  wheat  and  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  milling  wheat  for  western  New 
York. 

The  vision  and  patience  of  plant 
breeders  are  unlimited;  thousands  of 
crosses  are  made  with  the  eternal  hope 
that  one  may  be  better  than  the  vari¬ 
eties  now  grown.  The  history  of  this 
work  shows  definitely  that  results  do 
come  which  pay  tremendous  returns 
both  to  farmers  and  to  consumers. 
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The  World  s  Finest  Silos 


KoroK,  a  Craine  development,  has  produced  what 
dairymen  call  "the  world’s  finest  silos.”  KoroK 
silos  are  built  of  the  most  durable  materials  ever 
used  in  silo  construction — vitrified  tile  and  steel. 
No  mortar...  no  cement.  Acid-rust-rot-proof. 
Frost  resistant.  Built  for  permanent  service  ...  a 
minimum  of  repairs  —  something  to  think  about 
for  the  future. 

Write  us  now  for  complete  information  on  the 
soundest  silo  investment  — a  handsome  Craine 
KoroK. 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 


Secti/Utif 

CRAINE 

'6€Zle?L  'Guilt? 

SILOS 


The  LEACH  Silo  Unloader 

is  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc.  Write 
us  for  information  on  this  time, 
labor,  and  moneysaver. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

917  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 


The  Carl  E.  Ladd 
Scholarship  Fund  at 
Cornell  for  worthy 
farm  boys  and  girls 
was  enriched  by  $95 
through  the  sale  of 
these  two  lambs  at 
the  recent  4th  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State 
Sheep  Show  and  Sale. 
The  Shropshire  yearl¬ 
ing  ewe  (left)  was 
donated  by  L.  F. 
Cuthbert  of  Ogdens- 
burg,  and  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  ewe  (right)  by 
Miss  Devere  Porter  of 
Crown  Point. 


They  practice  barn¬ 
yard  golf  at  an  early 
age  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Here  at  the 
State  4-H  Camp  at 
Little  Bear  Pond,  four 
young  fellows  toss 
ringers  while  waiting 
for  the  four  o'clock 
swimming  period. 
From  left  they  are: 
Arthur  E.  Westerburg, 
Bradford;  Daniel  P. 
Hazen,  Henniker,  Clif¬ 
ton  C.  Hackett,  New 
Hampton;  and  Richard 
C.  Cummings,  Brad¬ 
ford. 


MISS  MARION  YOUNG,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  C.  Young  of  River- 
head,  L.  I.,  has  taken  up  her  duties  as 
Madison  County's  first  assistant  4-H 
agent  at  the  county  4-H  office  in  Madi¬ 
son  Hall,  Morrisville,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Young  is  a  graduate  of  the  class 
of  1947  of  Russell  Sage  College,  where 
she  received  her  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science.  In  her  new  position.  Miss 
Young  will  have  charge  of  the  county's 
4-H  home  economics  programs,  train 
leaders  for  the  4-H  Club  girls,  and 
will  direct  a  dress  review  of  the  group 
in  the  near  future. 


to  install  a 


CROWN  PUSH-BUTTON 
BARN  CLEANER  1 


NOW,  while  your  cows  are  out  to  pasture,  is  the  time 
to  put  in  your  CROWN  Electric  Barn  Cleaner.  And, 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did  .  .  .  365  times  a  year,  as 
your  daily  barn  cleaning  chores  are  done  for  you 
automatically.  You  just  push  a  button  ...  in  a  matter 
of  minutes  your  barn  is  completely  clean,  and  all 
manure,  including  valuable  nutritive  liquids,  is  loaded 
directly  into  your  spreader. 

To  save  time  and  money  tomorrow ,  see  your  CROWN 
Dealer  or  write  for  full  details  today! 


LUCIUS  w.  ROBINSON  of  Columbia, 
Connecticut,  has  been  very  active  in 
farm  circles  in  that  State.  He  has  been 
vice-president  of  the  Tolland  County 
Farm  Bureau;  president  of  the  County 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association; 
a  member  of  the  School  Board;  Trea¬ 
surer  of  his  church,  and  is  a  director 
of  the  Connecticut  Milk  Producers' 
Association. 
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DON  EASTLEY,  living  on 
a  farm  near  Sodus,  is 
proud  of  "Tim,"  a  pet 
parrot  at  the  Eastley 
home  and  a  member  of 
the  family  for  35  years. 
"Tim"  likes  his  toast  and 
coffee  every  morning  the 
same  as  other  members 
of  the  family. 

The  bird  was  brought 
East  from  Chicago  in 
1912  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Eastley.  He  enjoys 
being  outdoors  and  bal¬ 
ances  himself  on  a  stick, 
not  attempting  to  fly 
away.  At  night  "Tim"  in¬ 
sists  on  his  cage  being 
covered  up  so  that  he, 
too,  will  enjoy  a  good 
night's  rest. 


CROWN  BARN  CLEANER  DIVISION  Dept.  D  9 
Marathon  Foundry  &  Machine  Company 
Wausau,  Wisconsin 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  LE5S  THAN 

?200- 
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Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money  _ 

Makes  Lumber  •  BELSAW  MODELS  > 

'  in  10  to  24  foot  sawing'^^^' 
lengths.  MECHANICAL 
.  .  FEED,  accurate  set  works  and 
positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto 
r  engine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands  used  for 
commercial  sawing.  Pays  for  itself  quickly.  Send 
Dost  card  today  for  FREE  booklet.  “How  To  Make 
vx  — -Jber  and  Catalog  of  Woodwnri-’-r.  Equipment. 

BE3Efw^J£ABc^,NERY  co-  1815V  Field  Bidg. 

315  Westport  Road  Kansas  City  2yMo. 


ties,  shingles, 
crafts,  lath, 
studding 
siding 


For  HO  OF  ROT  lh 


Dr.  Nag  lor 


Easy  to  apply- 
Prompt  in  action. 
For  Hoof  Rot,  Can¬ 
ker,  Thrush.  12  oz. 
bottle  SI. 00  At 
your  dealers.  Or 
by  mail,  postpaid. 


H.  W.  NAYtOB  CO.,  WOHmS.  W.T, 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single 
issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  send  your 
old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist.  10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

STROUT'S  FALL  FARM  CATALOG 

Just  Out!  Over  2800  outstanding  Bar¬ 
gains.  Coast  to  Coast.  Mailed  Free. 
STROUT  REALTY 

225-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Coming  to - - — - 

PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for  $O00 

HOTEL  Radios  in  Every  Room. 

PHILADELPHIAN 

39th  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad  Carries  it  to  Mill 
and  Market  BY  THE  NEWEST  METHODS 


For  example— 

Scheduled  trains  speed  cars  from  country  elevators  over  the 
Pennsylvania’s  extensive  tracks  to  all  the  big  processing  centers 
and  mills  of  the  East  and  Midwest. 

Modern  grain  cars  are  specially  built  of  steel,  lined  with  wood 
to  prevent  leakage  and  loss.  And  the  car  sides  treated  scientifi¬ 
cally  to  reduce  moisture  condensation  which  once  meant  spoilage. 


At  big  ports  the  Pennsylvania  serves  mammoth  elevators  with 
storage  facilities  to  handle  mountains  of  grain  swiftly  and 
smoothly.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Erie  . . .  Baltimore 
(shown  here)  equipped  with  the  latest  type  grain  conditioner, 
where  3  ships  can  be  loaded  at  once  at  the  rate  of  225,000 
bushels  an  hour! 

Special  grain  transit  privileges  permit  through  shipments,  at 
substantial  freight  savings.  OVERALL  RESULT:  grain  handled 
better,  faster,  more  economically  .  . .  and  that  means  everything 
to  the  farmer! 


Reaches  the  farmer's  greatest  markets.  The  Pennsylvania 
serves  8  of  the  10  largest  cities,  more  than  a  half  of 
the  country’s  population !  Plus  the  biggest  ports  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  ! 

Our  Agricultural  and  Livestock  Traffic  Department,  Richmond,  Indiana ,  will  he 
glad  to  furnish  information  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad  markets  and  services. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 


Western  New  York  Farm  Notes 

By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


<<|F  IT  ISN’T  one  thing  it  is  another” 

Ithat  is  plaguing  farmers  this  year. 
Rained  off  their  fields  in  the  spring, 
many  of  them  thought  they  were  lucky 
to  get  oats  and  barley  on  the  land, 
even  if  late.  Because  of  cool  weather, 
these  crops  made  a  good  showing  and 
apparently  were  coming  along  all  right 
until  recently.  Now  two  things  have 
happened  on  many  farms:  There  is  a 
heavy  crop  of  ragweed  seed  and  the 
oat  yield  is  running  far  lighter  than 
expected  because  of  the  rapid  spread  of 
the  new  root  rot  (helmisporium)  dis¬ 
ease. 

Several  weeks  ago  many  fields  of 
oats  looked  fairly  good,  considering 
late  planting  and  weather  conditions. 
Then  when  they  began  to  look  less  at¬ 
tractive  it  was  attributed  to  the  dense 
ragweed  growth  that  sprang  up  under 
ideal  conditions.  Farmers  found  great 
difficulty  in  picking  up  the  crop  on 
many  fields  because  of  the  weed 
growth  and  lodging  of  the  rain.  Com¬ 
bines  failed  to  clean  it  too  well  and 
oats  dumped  or  left  in  bags  have 
showed  high  moisture  content  and 
heating  because  of  the  ragweed  seed. 

Many  farmers  are  having  their  grain 
cleaned,  using  a  fanning  mill  or  run¬ 
ning  the  grain  through  the  combine 
again.  In  any  event,  the  feed  crop  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  reduced  that  much  further. 
There  seems  to  be  no  hope  of  controll¬ 
ing  the  disease  and  the  Vicland  oat 
is  likely  to  give  way  to  the  new  Mo¬ 
hawk  next  year  to  the  extent  that  seed 
is  available. 

4* 

Farmers  Awheel 

Whether  it  is  due  in  part  to  farmers 
being  unable  to  work  on  the  land  some 
of  the  time  or  to  general  interest,  it 
is  evident  that  field  tours  have  been 
extremely  popular  with  farmers  this 
year.  The  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
and  the  Empire  State  Potato  Club  field 
days  drew  attendance  beyond  expecta¬ 
tions.  Steuben  County  potato  growers 
went  to  the  Red  River  Valley  in  force, 
the  Horticultural  Society  to  Michigan, 
Western  New  York  vegetable  growers 
to  Canada,  and  various  county  tours 
have  been  drawing  large  attendance. 

*  *  * 

Years  of  Contrasts 

A  year  ago  in  August  I  was  in  the 
Corn  Belt  reporting  for  American 
Agriculturist  readers  that  an  all-time 
record  corn  crop  was  in  the  making. 
This  year  the  outlook  is  different,  and 
as  reports  continue  to  come  in  the  feed 
outlook  deteriorates.  Confirming  gov¬ 
ernment  and  private  reports,  John 
Collins,  editor  of  the  Weekly  Kansas 
City  Star,  has  advised  me  that  a  tour 
of  six  states  by  his  staff  indicates  that 
deterioration  of  the  crop  has  not  been 
exaggerated. 

*  *  * 

Farm  Public  Relations 

Recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  North¬ 
east  Farm  Foundation  in  New  York 
considerable  anxiety  was  voiced  over 
the  low  state  of  farm  public  relations. 
Many  persons,  from  the  President 
down,  continue  to  advise  consumers 
that  prices  are  too  high  and  ought  to 
come  down.  Farmers  know  that  their 
costs  have  continued  to  mount  and  in 
many  instances  their  receipts  are  less. 

My  comment  was  that  for  many 
years  the  consuming  public  has  been 
reading  and  hearing  about  farm  relief, 
support  prices  and  subsidies  paid  to 
farmers,  and  to  a  great  extent  they 
may  be  fooled  into  believing  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  profiteers. 

My  own  observation  is  that  food 
prices  are  likely  to  go  higher  before 
they  come  down,  and  unless  the  public 
is  informed  of  the  reasons  the  farmer 


may  find  himself  even  more  unpopular. 
This  is  a  subject  in  which  I  find  farm¬ 
ers  have  little  concern.  They  seem  to 
think  that  the  county  agent  or  some 
government  bureau  or  some  poorly  sup¬ 
ported  organization  is  to  represent 
them  effectively.  Even  officers  of  many 
farm  organizations,  in  my  opinion, 
have  failed  to  grasp  the  need  and  the 
opportunity  of  doing  a  public  relations 
job  for  agriculture.  Of  course,  no  one 
is  going  to  do  it  or  pay  for  it  except 
farmers,  and  if  they  do  not  do  it  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  have  a  lot  more  to  lose. 

*  *  * 

Farm  Notes 

At  Gannett  Farms  this  year  we  faced 
the  prospect  of  not  having  too  much 
good  hay.  Accordingly,  we  decided  to 
plant  soybeans  with  ensilage  corn.  We 
used  half  as  much  Lincoln  soybean 
seed  as  corn,  put  150  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  row  with  the  seed.  We 
have  an  excellent  stand.  Many  farmers 
formerly  planted  beans  with  ensilage 
corn,  but  found  difficulty  in  harvesting. 
Our  field  chopper  solves  that  problem. 
Now  we  are  getting  many  inquiries  as 
to  how  much  better  the  silage  will  be, 
if  any.  We  don’t  know. 

Much  is  being  heard  recently  about 
spraying  corn  fields  to  eliminate  weeds 
and  make  cultivation  unnecessary,  re¬ 
viving  an  old  argument  as  to  whether 
cultivation  is  good  for  anything  except 
weed  control.  This  year  we  had  com 
lots  where  'the  plants  “stood  still”  for 
two  weeks  in  soil  compacted  by  fre¬ 
quent  rains.  When  we  could  get  around 
to  cultivating  them  the  spurt  of 
growth  was  noticeable,  probably  due 
to  aeration  of  the  soil. 

We  seeded  red  clover  with  sudan 
grass  this  year  for  the  first  time  and 
have  a  very  good  catch.  The  sudan  was 
slow  to  make  growth  because  of  cool 
weather,  but  we  have  grazed  both  lots 
twice.  Clipping  and  alternating  the  lots 
have  proved  worthwhile.  Now  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  we  would  have  obtained 
such  a  good  stand  of  clover  in  a  year 
of  normal..rainfall. 

We  sowed  nine  acres  of  rye  Aug.  19 
and  one  week  later  the  field  showed 
distinctly  green.  We  hope  to  get  some 
fall  and  spring  pasture  from  it  and 
then  turn  it  under. 

— .  a.  a.  — 

ABERDEEN- AN GU S  SALE 

SEPTEMBER  29  is  the  date  of  the 
Dutchess  County  Aberdeen-Angus 
sale  at  Pine  Plains,  New  York.  Fifty 
heifers  will  be  sold,  and  Sales  Manager 
Myron  Fuerst  says  that  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  this  is  the  first  100  per 
cent  official  calfhood  vaccinated  Bangs 
Free  Approved  sale  in  America. 

In  a  pre-sale  show  the  animals  will 
be  judged  by  J.  Garrett  Tolan  of  Pleas¬ 
ant  Plains,  Illinois. 

—  A. A.  — 

WANTED— BIG  "SPUDS” 

A  year  ago  Tom  Murray,  farm  di¬ 
rector  of  radio  station  WHAM,  com¬ 
mented  about  a  potato  weighing  4 
pounds  and  12  ounces.  Growers  from 
the  State  of  Maine  claimed  that  they 
could  grow  potatoes  much  bigger  than 
anything  New  York  could  produce  and 
that  they  would  demonstrate  that  fact 
in  1947. 

As  a  result,  Tom,  working  with  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Club,  is  running 
a  big  “spud”  contest  with  $100  in  prize 
money.  The  first  prize  for  the  biggest 
potato  is  $50;  second  prize — $25;  third 
prize— $15,  and  growers  of  the  next 
ten  will  get  $1.00  each  as  a  consola¬ 
tion  prize. 

If  you  would  like  to  enter  the  con¬ 
test,  get  in  touch  with  Tom  Murray, 
Radio  Station  WHAM,  Rochester  4, 
New  York. 
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Raising  Fall  Pigs 

3^  T{/ iCCntcut 


|N  MANY  RESPECTS  the  conditions 
1  prevailing  during  the  fall  farrowing 
season  in  the  northeastern  part  of  this 
country  are  more  favorable  than  during 
the  early  spring.  As  a  rule,  the  spring 
pasture  season  does  not  begin  until 
April  15  or  later.  On  the  other  hand, 
excellent  pastures  are  available  for 
swine  in  August,  September,  and  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  the  temperatures  are  favor¬ 
able  until  early  October  or  later. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  possible 
in  central  New  York  to  allow  the  sows 
and  their  suckling  pigs  to  stay  out  of 
doors  until  about  November  1.  This  al¬ 
lows  the  pigs  that  are  farrowed  before 
September  20  to  get  a  good  start  be¬ 
fore  cold  weather  sets  in.  The  pigs 
farrowed  in  October  or  later  seldom  do 
as  well  as  their  older  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters.  It  is  too  late  now  to  change  the 
farrowing  date,  but  much  can  be  done 
in  feeding  and  handling  the  fall  pig 
crop  to  insure  maximum  growth  and 
efficient  feed  utilization. 

Too  many  New  York  farmers  believe 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  raise  fall  pigs 
satisfactorily.  Others  who  follow  a  good 
system  of  swine  sanitation,  who  give 
the  suckling  pigs  a  good  start  on 
“clean’'  pasture,  and  who  feed  adequate 
rations  are  well  pleased  with  the  per¬ 
formance  of  early  farrowed  fall  pigs. 
They  use  modern  feeding  practices  and, 
as  a  result,  are  able  to  produce  fall 
pigs  at  a  profit. 

Sanitation 

A  good  system  of  swine  sanitation 
includes  the  use  of  clean  farrowing 
pens  and  equipment.  The  use  of  scald¬ 
ing  hot  water,  lye  and  disinfectant  aid 
in  getting  the  quarters  and  equipment 
in  good  shape.  The  sow  is  washed  with 
lukewarm  water  and  soap  before  she 
is  put  into  the  farrowing  pen.  The  sow 
and  her  litter  are  hauled  to  “clean” 
pasture  and  are  not  allowed  access  to 
old  filthy  hog  lots  until  the  pigs  are 
more  than  four  months  old.  The  pigs 
rooting  in  the  dirt  in  old  hog  lots  be¬ 
come  infested  with  round  worms  which 
are  almost  sure  to  cause  the  pigs  to 
become  runts. 

Provide  Pastures 

It  is  not  difficult  to  provide  “clean” 
pastures  for  fall  pigs.  Rape,  clover,  and 
alfalfa  pastures  are  among  the  best, 
but  almost  any  field  from  which  a  first 
cutting  crop  of  hay  was  .harvested 
serves  well  as  fall  pig  pastures.  The 
fencing  problem  is  not  serious,  because 
electric  fences  give  good  results  with 
pigs.  When  the  pasture  is  located  at  a 
distance,  a  battery  set  may  be  used. 

The  amounts  of  pasture  needed  will 
vary,  but  as  a  rule  an  acre  of  good 


second  growth  timothy  and  clover  oi 
alfalfa  is  enough  for  four  or  five  sows 
and  their  fall  litters.  It  is  better  to 
provide  an  abundance  of  pasture,  be¬ 
cause  a  shortage  of  feed  will  make  it 
more  difficult  to  confine  the  pigs.  Root¬ 
ing  may  be  prevented  or  reduced  by 
the  use  of  hog  rings  in  the  snouts  of 
the  sows  and  the  weanling  pigs. 

The  fall  pigs  that  are  given  a  good 
start  on  pasture  will  make  better  gains 
in  the  barn  during  the  winter  than  pigs 
that  were  farrowed  and  raised  indoors. 
Pasture  seems  to  supply  something 
that  is  not  found  in  the  best  feed  mix¬ 
tures. 

Feed  Atlequaie  Rations 

Good  rations  for  growing  and  fat¬ 
tening  pigs  in  dry  lot  usually  include 
com,  barley,  oats,  rye  or  wheat.  Wheat 
middlings  may  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  part  of  the  grain.  The  above  feeds 
should  be  supplemented  with  protein 
concentrates  of  animal  origin,  such  as 
digester  tankage,  meat  scraps,  fish¬ 
meal,  or  dairy  products.  Soybean  oil 
meal,  soybeans,  and  linseed  meal  may 
be  substituted  for  part  of  these  supple¬ 
ments.  The  ration  is  improved  consid¬ 
erably  by  the  use  of  good  quality  sun- 
cured  alfalfa,  clover  or  soybean  hay. 
The  hay  should  be  finely  ground  for 
the  pigs  and  mixed  at  the  rate  of  10 
per  cent  of  the  mixture.  In  addition, 
the  mixtures  should  contain  salt  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  pound  per  100  pounds 
of  dry  feed.  The  pigs  may  be  given 
free  access  to  a  simple  home  mixed 
mineral  mixture,  by  weight,  of  four- 
parts  ground  limestone,  four  parts 
ground  steamed  bonemeal,  and  two 
parts  salt.  Free  access  to  water  and 
self-feeding  or  full  hand  feeding  are 
strongly  recommended. 

Eradicate  Hog  Lice 

When  the  hog  breeder  washes  his 
sows  for  farrowing,  he  usually  learns 
that  they  are  carrying  a  heavy  infes¬ 
tation  of  hog  lice.  This  is  a  good  time 
to  apply  crude  petroleum  or  old  crank 
case  oil  to  kill  the  lice.  This  treatment 
should  be  repeated  in  two  weeks,  at 
which  time  the  suckling  pigs  also  may 
be  treated.  It  may  be  necessary  to  give 
a  third  treatment  two  weeks  later  to 
completely  eradicate  this  pest.  The  oil 
may  be  applied  with  a  rag,  a  sprinkling 
can,  or  a  pressure  sprayer.  Hogs  should 
not  be  oiled  on  hot  or  cold  days. 
“Lousy”  swine  are  uncomfortable  and 
require  more  feed  than  swine  that  are 
free  from  this  parasite. 

Healthy  fall-farrowed  pigs  that  are 
free  from  internal  and  external  para¬ 
sites  and  are  properly  fed  and  man¬ 
aged  should  be  able  to  produce  pork 
efficiently  in  this  northeastern  country. 


Back  in  1928,  Howard  Waldron  of  Bergen,  New  York,  built  a  saw  mill  to  saw  slats 
f<\r  P®fato  crates  in  which  to  market  his  crop.  Neighbors  began  asking  for  crates  and 
additional  equipment  was  installed.  The  business  increased  steadily,  and  in  1933  the 
anil,  shown  above,  was  erected  and  crates,  wagon  wheels,  truck  bodies,  crating  ma¬ 
terial  for  furniture  factories  and  lumber  were  produced.  At  the  present  time,  six 
men  are  employed.  Mr.  Waldron's  subscription  to  American  Agriculturist  is  paid  up 

until’  1959. 


ONE-MAN 

HUSKING  CREW 


UNDER 

MOUNTED 


CORN  HARVESTER 


The  new  CORN  HARVESTER 

converts  your  WC  Tractor  into  a 
one-man  husker  in  a  half-hour  or 
less.  Tractor-mounted,  it  opens  up 
the  field  on  the  first  round.  There’s 
no  hand  picking  —  one  man  driv¬ 
ing  the  tractor  does  the  whole  job. 

Measure  your  day’s  work  by  the 
cribful,  not  the  wagonload.  The 
moment  your  corn  is  ready,  get  it 
under  roof  in  a  hurry  with  your 
own  husker  —  ready  to  roll.  It’s  bet¬ 
ter  than  10  hand  pickers  ...  or 
waiting  for  a  custom  machine. 

The  CORN  HARVESTER  is 
simple  and  compact.  Over  four- 
fifths  of  its  weight  is  carried  on 
the  rear  tractor  wheels,  giving 
extra  traction  for  muddy  fields. 


That’s  why  it  husks  where  heavier 
cornpickers  mire  down. 

Important  new  features:  A 

stalk  ejector  that  keeps  broken 
stalks  out  of  the  wagon.  Long, 
low-sloping  gathering  snouts  that 
glide  under  down  stalks.  Spider 
wheels  that  lift  low-hanging  ears. 
Combination  steel  and  rubber 
husking  rolls  with  spring  steel 
fingers  that  pick  CLEAN  and  re¬ 
duce  shelling. 

Above  all/  it’s  safe.  Not  a 

single  dangerous  moving  part 
within  reach  of  the  driver’s  seat. 
Husking  rolls  are  shielded,  low- 
down,  out  of  danger’s  way. 

It’s  the  husker  family  farms 
have  waited  for. 


ATTACHED  IN  30  MINUTES 
OR  LESS  BY 


★  SAFE 
★  SIMPLE 
: k  CLEAR  VISION 


ONE  MAN 
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IT’S  MORE  THAN  ORDINARY  DDT 

It's  a  Disinfectant,  DDT  and  White  Paint  all  in  one 

Why  spend  money  and  labor  on  two  separate,  trouble; 
some,  expensive  jobs  when  Carbola-DDT 

DOES  THREE  NECESSARY  JOBS 

more  completely,  and  with  longer  lasting  effectiveness,  in 


ONE  EASY  LOWER  COST  OPERATION 

(1)  KILLS  FLIES  (2)  KILLS  DISEASE  GERMS 
(3)  GIVES  WHITE  WALLS 


Kills  spiders,  90  %  less  cobwebs  for  8  to  10  months. 
Better  sanitation.  Lower  bacteria. 

DO  AS  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  ARE  DOING:  Why  waste  time 
gettingyour  barn  ready  and  pay  money  for  two  labor  jobs— first 
for  whitewashing,  then  DDT?  Save  labor  costs  and 
work  with  Carbola-DDT  to  kill  flies,  spiders,  disease 
germs  (including  Bang's  disease)  and  to  make  walls 
snow  white.  Never  use  hydrated 
lime— it  destroys  DDT.  Carbola- 
DDT  contains  no  lime. 

Employed  for  31  years  by  leading  dairy 
farmers,  poultry  raisers,  experiment 
stations.  Costs  only  3  cts.  to  treat  25  sq.  ft. 
Hardware,  Feed,  Seed,  Drug,  Farm  Stores 
1  lb.  25c,  5  lb.  75c,  10  lb.  $1.25 
25  lb.  $2.75.  50  lb.  $4.85 

Prices  slightly  higher  in  Rockies  &  S.W. 
Write  for  Handy  FREE  Egg  Record  Chart. 


Other  DDT  Products  By 
Carbola  Chemical  Co. 


CCC  3%  DDT  Garden  Dust 
CCC  25%  DDT  Garden  Spray 
CCC  3-6  (DDT  &  Copper  In¬ 
secticide  &  Fungicide  Dust) 
CCC  25-31  (DDT  &  Copper  In¬ 
secticide  &  Fungicide  Spray) 
CCC  25%  DDT  &  Knockdown 
Cattle  Spray 

CCC  10%  DDT  (Powder  for 
Roaches,  Bedbugs,  Lice,  etc.) 
HYLITE  5%  DDT  Wall  Paint 
(for  homes  &  milk  houses) 


Garden  Rote  (Rotenone  In¬ 
secticide) 

Copper  Rote  (Insects  and 
Blight) 


CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Natural  Bridge  111.  N.Y. 


Established  1916 


0UNNYBROOK 


PROFIT- BRED 

CHICKS 

All  Breeders  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  Baby  Chicks — Started  Pullets — 
Sexed  Pullets.  Sunnybrook  Chicks  do 
live,  mature  fast  and  lay  heavy. 


New  Hampshire!,  White  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Crosses.  Write  for 
free  folder  and  new  low  prices. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.Y. 


WHITliiOCK 

baby  tic  PER 

■CHICKS. 7  13.  100 

SiPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

h  All  eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders 
100<^  State  Tested  (BWD  free)  Tube 
Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
K r\i-Lu  GROWTH,  EAilLl  MAILRlli 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs 


ran 


Send  'or  KRKI*  Cireula! 

TV  I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
J  GRADE,  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE. 
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TOLMAH 


ROCKLAND, 
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KERRS 


\  0  Our  39  years  of  fair 

dealing  insure  satis- 


3V 

^  dealing 

~r  faction.  Hatches  every 
week.  Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES 

Frenchl.wn,  N.  J. 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


HIGHEST  LEGHORN  PEN 

IN  COUNTRY  THIS  TEAR 


Babcock’s  pen  of  S.C.  White  Leghorns  at  the 
Western  New  York  test  led  all  Leghorn  pens 
in  the  country  at  the  end  of  April  with  23S0 
eggs,  2563.95  points.  We  also  led  all  White 
Leghorns  at  the  Pennsylvania  test  with  2225 
eggs.  2199.90  points. 

WORLD  RECORD  HOLDERS 


Consistently  fine  breeding  is  a  feature  of 
Babcock’s  chicks.  You  can  depend  upon  the 
farm  that  produced  the  all-time  world’s  re¬ 
cord  pen  of  all  breeds — 4057  eggs,  4336.25 
points — and  that  has  bred  other  winners  in 
the  past. 


CHAMPIONSHIP  BLOODLINES 

MADE  AVAILABLE  TO  TOU 


We  pass  these  bloodlines  on  to  you  in  every 
White  Leghorn  chick  you  purchase  from  us. 
Get  top  egg  profits  from  a  championship 
strain — order  today  while  our  chick  supply 
lasts !  Entire  breeding  program  described 
in  our  new  catalog — write  for  it! 

Also:  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Red- 
Rock  Cross  and  White  Cross. 


BABCOC 


Route  3-G,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PROFIT  BRED  and  PROFIT  BOUND. 
Increase  vour  egg  and  meat  orof- 
its.  Send  for  Catalog  Today. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 


Back  in  the  Poultry  Business 

fiif,  JR,  WocLuesi 


LAST  SPRING  I  reported  that  we 
were  back  in  chickens  again.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  enterprise  was  somewhat  of 
an  experiment  and  still  is.  The  pullets 
were  to  be  grown  entirely  indoors, 
minus  even  a  sunporch.  Now  that  the 
earliest  ones  have  been  laying  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  I  think  a  report  of  results 
to  date  may  be  of  interest.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  we  won’t  know  what 
sort  of  pullets  we  have  produced  until 
about  a  year  from  now.  There’s  plenty 
of  time  and  opportunity  for  weaknesses 
to  show  up  before  that  time. 

To  date,  all  is  well.  I  think  I  never 
have  seen  better  looking  pullets  in  our 
three-deck  laying  house  than  those 
early  ones  that  each  day  are  surpass¬ 
ing  the  egg  record  set  the  day  before 
I  say  that  even  though  many  of  them 
are  bobtailed.  That  is  the  result  of 
some  feather-pulling  (see  below). 
Losses  have  been  remarkably  low.  A 
few  hocks  caught  in  the  wire  floor  of 
the  battery;  a  few  smothered  in  a  corn¬ 
er;  a  few  by  other  minor  accidents,  but 
no  losses  to  foxes,  owls,  dogs,  or  out¬ 
breaks  of  disease. 

In  size  these  pullets  are  equal  to 
range-reared  birds  of  the  same  age,  I 
am  sure.  Their  plumage  is  just  as 
smooth  also,  which  has  not  always  been 
the  case  with  other  pullets  I  have  seen 
grown  indoors.  The  size  of  their  eggs 
is  coming  up  rapidly.  We  are  getting 
quite  a  lot  of  mediums  now,  and  almost 
no  peewees  from  the  older  pullets. 
Practically  the  only  “large”  eggs  are 
the  many  double-yolked  and  occasion¬ 
al  triple-yolked  eggs  they  lay.  In  spite 
of  so  very  many  oversize  eggs,  there 
has  not  been  a  case  of  prolapse  nor  a 
pick-out  so  far.  This  makes  me  wonder 
if  oversized  eggs  ever  have  anything 
to  do  with  blow-outs. 

Feather  Pulling  Not 
Always  Cannibalism 

I  mentioned  above  that  there  was  a 
rather  serious  season  of  feather-pulling 
among  these  older  pullets.  Curiously 
enough,  there  has  been  none  of  it  in  any 
of  the  numerous  later  lots.  Yet  the  feed 
and  care  have  been  the  same,  as  far  as 
we  can  see.  When  that  first  bunch 
started  pulling  (and  eating)  feathers, 
I  told  Fred  (my  brother-in-law  who 
does  the  work)  to  give  them  some  oats. 
He  did,  but  the  chicks  wouldn’t  eat 
the  oats.  The  vice  grew  more  vicious 
and  the  pullets’  tail  feathers  were  dis¬ 
appearing.  Fred  read  in  the  Beacon 
book  that  rolled  oats  would  help.  He 
got  a  hundred  pounds — the  same  rolled 
oats  that  humans  eat  for  breakfast, 
only  he  didn’t  cook  them  for  the  chicks. 
A  taste  was  all  they  needed,  and  they 
went  after  the  rolled  oats  like  mad. 
So  Fred  got  a  second  100  pound  bag 
and  fed  that  up.  That  was  the  end  of 
the  feather  pulling. 

Things  have  been  very  nice  this  year 


because  there  was  no  old  stock  around 
when  a  lot  of  chicks  had  outgrown 
their  quarters  in  the  brooder  rooms 
over  the  three-car  garage.  We  just 
moved  them  to  the  laying  house,  where 
there  was  plenty  of  room.  Next  year 
we  can’t  do  that,  and  I  am  wondering 
whether  we  should  go  back  to  range¬ 
rearing  or  start  remodeling  the  hay 
bam  into  another  laying  house.  Only 
time  can  tell. 

Let  Them  Fay  On  the  Range 

In  the  course  of  preparations  for 
poultry  culling  schools  held  in  Genesee 
and  Chenango  Counties,  I  have  visited 
a  number  of  farms  where  several  hun¬ 
dred  hens  are  kept.  On  practically 
every  farm  I  found  the  same  problem. 
I  am  sure  it  is  facing  hundreds  of 
similar  farm  flock  owners.  A  fine  lot 
of  pullets  have  been  grown.  They  are 
beginning  to  lay,  and  the  owner  feels 
that  they  ought  to  be  put  in  the  laying 
house.  But  in  the  laying  house  the  hens 
are  still  laying  at  a  great  and  profit¬ 
able  rate.  “I  hate  to  sell  them,”  says 
the  owner,  “but  what  can  I  do?” 

My  suggestion  has  been  to  provide 
nests  for  the  pullets  and  leave  them 
outside  for  awhile.  That  will  let  you 
get  a  lot  more  of  those  big  eggs  from 
the  old  hens.  It  may  also  give  the  price 
for  meat  poultry  a  chance  to  get  back 
up  nearer  to  where  it  should  be. 

*  *  * 

LIGHTS  FOR  HENS 

OME  POULTRYMEN  still  hold  to 
the  fallacy  that  lights  “force”  egg 
laying,  and  that  this  forcing  process  is 
detrimental  to  pullets.  That  misappre¬ 
hension  is  bad  for  the  poultryman’s 
bank  account.  It  keeps  him  from  get¬ 
ting  eggs  that  he  might  just  as  well 
have  when  they  are  high  in  price. 

Just  stop  and  think  a  bit.  In  June 
and  early  July,  days  are  about  16  hours 
long,  and  nights  8  hours  short.  All  lay¬ 
ers  are  on  the  job  at  that  season — good 
layers,  culls,  and  the  indifferent  ones. 
Yet  there  is  no  more  trouble  then  than 
at  other  times  of  the  year.  Nature  is 
“forcing”  the  poor  hens  by  15  to  16 
hours  of  lighting,  but  they  only  lay 
more  eggs  and  seem  happy  about  it. 
Just  listen  to  them  sing.  No,  lighting 
does  no  “forcing”  that  is  harmful. 
Lights  should  be  thought  of  as  an  aid 
to  the  hens — something  that  helps  them 
to  keep  in  condition  to  perform  their 
material  job  of  laying  eggs. 

Since  June  27,  days  have  been  get¬ 
ting  shorter  and  nights  longer.  By  the 
third  week  in  September,  both  day  and 
night  will  be  12  hours  long.  Twelve 
hours  is  not  enough  light  to  keep  aver¬ 
age  flocks  laying.  So  unless  you  give 
your  early  pullets  extra  light,  long  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  the  equinox  many  of 
them  will  have  quit  laying  and  gone  in¬ 
to  a  “fall  molt.”  Also,  your  old  hens  that 


Many  former  dairy  barns  have  become  efficient  poultry  houses  on  New  Hampshire 
farms.  This  converted  barn  on  the  Wheeler  Brothers  poultry  farm  at  Canterbury 
houses  part  of  their  6,000  layers.  The  Wheelers  are  just  completing  a  Connecticut 
type  3-story  house  thot  will  contain  bottled  gas  heat  for  brooders.  The  new  house 
is  in  twelve  sections  housing  150  birds  each. 
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can  just  as  well  keep  right  on  pushing 
out  those  big  90  cents-a-dozen  eggs  un¬ 
til  Christmas  will  have  quit.  Failure  to 
get  lights  started  soon  enough  can 
cost  a  lot  of  money. 

Did  you  start  light  on  both  your 
pullets  and  old  hens  by  August  15th, 
giving  them  a  thirteen-hour  day  or 
more?  If  you  didn’t,  start  them  now. 
Use  one  40-watt  lamp  for  every  200 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  It  will  make 
no  difference  to  the  hens,  or  their  rate 
of  laying,  whether  you  put  the  lights 
on  in  the  morning,  the  evening,  or  both. 
Suit  your  own  convenience. 

My  own  personal  preference  is  all- 
night  lighting.  That  actually  gives  the 
hens  a  24-hour  day.  I  used  to  think 
that  was  too  much — that  it  would  be 
harmful  to  the  hens,  but  I’ve  changed 
my  mind.  All-night  lights  have  been 
used  at  the  Western  New  York  Laying 
Test  for  enough  years  now  that  dam¬ 
age  would  have  showed  up  by  this 
time  if  there  was  going  to  be  any.  But 
mortality  among  layers  has  been  going 
down  slowly,  while  egg  production  re¬ 
mains  above  60  per  cent  eight  months 
— this  year  nine  months.  All-night 
lighting  requires  no  time  clock  and  no 
dimming  device.  Current  does  not  cost 
too  much  more,  because  15-watt  lamps 
can  be  used. 

—  A.A.  — 

KGG  GRADING  SCHOOL 

At  Rutgers  University,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  New  Jersey,  the  twentieth 
NEPPCO  egg  grading  and  marketing 
school  will  be  held  September  10  to  13. 
Registration  is  open  to  all  interested 
persons  who  are  eighteen  years  or  over 
or  are  high  school  graduates.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  around  one  hundred  peo¬ 
ple  will  attend  the  school.  Applications 
can  be  secured  from  Dr.  Alfred  Van 
Wagenen  at  11  West  State  Street, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

WHEAT 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 
able.  The  rate  should  be  from  200  to 
400  pounds  to  the  acre,  depending  on 
the  grade  and  previous  concentration. 
Considerable  poultry  manure  is  often 
used  in  New  England  for  the  preceding 
crop,  and  under  their  conditions  300 
pounds  of  20  per  cent  superphosphate 
is  satisfactory. 

Lime  Needs 

In  the  southern  half  of  American 
Agriculturist  territory,  winter  wheat 


WHO  IS  THIS  BOY?  This  picture  of  a  farm 
boy  and  his  calf  was  sent  to  us  without 
any  mark  of  identification.  We  believe  the 
boy  was  one  of  the  recent  winners  oi? 
fhe  American  Agriculturist  Foundation 
Award  and  we  would  appreciate  hearing 
from  any  reader  who  knows  his  correct 
name  and  address.  Write  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


and  barley  is  often  sown  on  potato 
land.  These  soils  are  usually  quite  acid, 
the  pH  often  being  between  4.5  and  5.0. 
On  soil  as  acid  as  this,  winter  barley 
and  wheat  often  turn  yellow  from  lack 
of  calcium  (lime).  Barley  is  especially 
sensitive  to  lack  of  calcium.  Many 
farmers,  under  such  conditions,  apply 
100  to  200  pounds  of  calcium  cyanamid 
about  three  or  four  weeks  before  the 
wheat  is  sown.  The  cyanamid  supplies 
nitrogen  and  some  readily  available 
calcium.  They  figure  that  there  should 
be  sufficient  residual  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  from  the  fertilizer  applied 
for  potatoes.  Quite  satisfactory  yields 
are  usually  obtained  from  this  prac¬ 
tice.  An  alternative  procedure  would 
be  to  use  about  100  pounds  of  ammon¬ 
ium  nitrate  and  about  300  pounds  of 
hydrated  lime.  Where  potatoes  are 
grown  in  rotation  with  clover,  this 
much  nitrogen  might  result  in  lodging. 

Spring  Topdressing 

Considerable  interest  is  developing  in 
the  possibilities  of  increasing  wheat 
yields  by  topdressing  early  in  the 
spring  with  a  straight  nitrogen  ma¬ 
terial  such  as  ammonium  nitrate  at  50 
to  100  pounds  to  the  acre,  or  a  high 
nitrogen  mixed  fertilizer  such  as 
10-10-10  at  about  150  to  200  pounds  to 
the  acre.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  many 
fields  that  would  respond  profitably  to 
such  a  practice  under  existing  price 
levels.  There  are  also  many  fields  where 
such  an  application  of  nitrogen  in  the 
spring  would  result  in  lodging,  and 
there  is  some  question  as  to  what  the 
effect  on  a  legume  seeding  made  on  the 
wheat  would  be.  If  no  legume  seeding 
is  involved  and  the  wheat  looks  some¬ 
what  sick  or  yellow  in  the  spring,  it 
appears  to  be  a  safe  suggestion.  We 
need  more  experimental  data,  though, 
before  it  can  be  recommended  without 
reservation. 

To  sum  things  up:  To  obtain  high 
yields  of  wheat,  first  use  good  seed  of 
a  variety  adapted  to  your  area  and  see 
that  it  it  treated;  second,  sow  as  near 
to  the  Hessian  fly  free  date  as  pos¬ 
sible;  third,  fertilize  well  unless  there 
is  a  high  carry-over  of  residual  fer- 
tility  from  the  previous  crop. 

■!*  ¥ 

ALSIKE  CLOVER  NOTE 

Many  farmers  have  been  asking 
about  the  large  amount  of  alsike  clover 
in  their  seedings  this  year  irrespective 
of  whether  alsike  was  included  in  the 
seeding  mixture  or  not.  This  is  an  al¬ 
sike  year.  I  have  seen  several  good 
stands  of  alsike  where  no  seed  was 
sown.  Some  of  these  were  on  land  that 
was  partially  fitted  but  never  planted; 
some  in  old  meadows  and  pastures,  and 
some  in  new  seedings.  Alsike  is  a 
rather  liberal  seeder  and  much  of  this 
seed  is  hard,  so  that  it  will  survive 
for  a  few  years  in  the  soil.  When  con¬ 
ditions  are  right  it  will  germinate. 
This  year  much  of  it  germinated.  This 
characteristic  is  not  peculiar  to  alsike. 
We  see  it  in  sweet  clover,  wild  white 
clover,  hop  clover,  etc.  It  is  not  as  com¬ 
mon  with  red  clover  or  alfalfa. 

-  —  A.A.  — 

MORE  FARM  MACHINERY 

The  nation’s  farm  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers  are  predicting  the  small 
farm  owner  will  buy  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  machinery  a  year  for  at  least 
several  years,  according  to  a  recent 
survey  by  the  Anti-Friction  Bearing 
Manufacturers  Association. 

Farm  tractors  alone  were  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  about  61,000  a  year  from 
1936  to  1939,  and  present  sales  indi¬ 
cate  an  increase  of  100,000  tractors  a 
year.  The  1947  schedule  calls  for  an 
increase  in  production  of  farm  tractors 
of  76%  over  1946,  an  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  117%  in  pick-up  balers,  com¬ 
bines  58%,  tractor  cultivators  26%, 
tractor  mowers  78%,  and  corn  pickers 
165%. 


Whatever  the  weather,  and  wherever  the  chores  may  be 
—Milk  House,  Poultry  House,  Barn,  Greenhouse  or  Garage 
—a  CROWN  Electric  Space  Heater  with  Thermostat  Con¬ 
trol  puts  low  cost,  safe,  clean,  odorless,  easy-to-work-in 
warmth  at  your  finger-tips. 

Rust-proof  aluminum  construction,  plus  silent,  trouble- 
free  operation  assure  years  of  comfort-giving  service. 
The  Crown  Space  Heater  comes  to  you  complete,  ready 
to  install,  at  a  cost  that's  easy  on  your  pocketbook.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  for  FREE  descriptive  folder  today! 

CROWN  HEATER  DIVISION  —  Dept.  C  9 
MARATHON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 
WAUSAU,  WISCONSIN 


N.  Y.  APPROVED 
U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Hatcning  straight  through  —  laying 
houso  replacements,  barred  broiler 
chicks 


FRED  W.  BRAY 


CAPONS 

4  to  5  weeks  old.  Heavy 
Breeds.  Order  from  this  ad. 
Under  100  add  10c  per  bird, 
minimum  order  25. 

The  Farmer's  Outlet 

P.  0.  Box  124 
HUNTINGTON  STA.,  N.  r 


BABY  AND  STARTED  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested.  All  Commercial  R.  1.  REDS,  N  h 
REDS,  ROCK  CROSS,  WHITE  ROCKS, 
rear  around  service.  Circulars  and  Prices 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  Marcellus.  N.  T 


EXTRA  SAVINGS  &  PROFITS  on 

WENE^f  CHICKS 


Leading  pore  or  crossbreeds.  Sexed.  U.  S.  N.  J.  Approved.  Blood- 
tested.  Hatches  weekly  year  around.  Literature  FREE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  J-4,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


PULLETS*  ??  Year®.  of  breeding  and  hatching. 

.  „  Barron  Big  Type  White  Leghorns.  338 

egg  line.  Pullets  year  around.  Various  ages  to  laying 
stage.  Also  Hens.  Farm  raised.  C.O.D.  on  approval 
inspection  privilege.  Priced  right. 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  54-X  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN. 


PULLETS 


6500  W.  Leghorns.  3%  to  4% 
mo.  old.  Aug.  Sept.  del.  Large 
type,  tested,  range  grown,  strong, 
production  bred  quality  birds,  priced  fair.  Our  55th  year. 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery  &  Farm,  Box  A.  Stockton,  N.  J. 


chat  you  saw  the 
product  advertised  in 

American  Agriculturist 

when  calling  on  your  local  dealer 


DUCKLINGS 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

$22.-100. 

Harry  Burnham,  N.  Collins,  N.  Y. 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  for  Bigger,  Faster  profits. 
DUCKLINGS,  100-$24.00.  50-$ 1 2. 50.  100%  live  del 

“Ducks  for  Profit”  Prepaid,  $1.00.  Or  free  with  order. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


White  Pekins  — $22.00 — 100 
Giant  Pekins  — $26.00 — 100 
Indian  Runners  — $18.00 — 100 
Hens  —  $25.00.  Drakes  —  $15.00. 

Less  than  100  add  2c  per  duckling 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  DRIFTING.  PENNA. 


V?  //NEW,  different,  exclusive  ^ 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS  $1 

L ~  50  with  name  imprinted  ^ 

f&tl "  STUDIOS 


[EXTRA  $$$ 

New  Bonus  Plan 
f  earns  you  up  to  and 

OVER 
100% 
PROFIT 


Compare  our  21-folder  “Cham¬ 
pion”  Assortment,  sells  for  $1. 
sent  on  approval,  no  invest¬ 
ment.  Etohings,  Panoramas. 
Florals.  Religious.  Gift  Wraps. 
Birthdays,  also  stationery. 

FREE  SAMPLES 
Of  many  extra-profit  Imprint  lines. 
Work  with  a  leader!  Write  today. 
Pen-’n-Brush  Studios,  Dept.  A9 
154  Nassau  Street,  NewYork7,  N.Y. 


WALL  PAPEP 


LOWEST  PRICES. 

Large  samples  in  unusual  loose- 
leaf  catalog.  Wide  variety  of 
modern  patterns,  stunning  colors. 
Shipped  prepaid. 

Write  today • 


Quality  Wall  Papers 

fiox252C3Mad/$on,Conn. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  '/2  inch  single  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  orders  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

September  20  Issue  Closes  Sept.  6 
October  4  Issue  Closes  Seat.  20 

October  18  Issue . Closes  Oct.  * 

November  1  Issue _ Closes  Oct.  18 


j _ HOLSTEIN _ j 

CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 

Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N  V  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  tor  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 


BULLS  ant|  females,  all  ages  many  bv 
extra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders  of 
choice  Holsteins  for  28  vears 
E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

1  GUERNSEY  [ 

FOR  SALE:  Entire  herd — 39  Guernseys,  7  Holsteins. 
Some  just  fresh,  some  freshening.  All  young  cows  in 
excellent  condition.  Terms. 

HAROLD  MADSEN 

Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y.  Post  Olflce:  McDonough,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

Right  now  we  nave  five  for  saie  sired  by  Flying  Horse 
Bandleader  whose  three  nearest  dams  averaged  846 
pounds  of  fat.  The  dams  of  these  bulls  are  first 
calf  heifers  now  going  on  A.  R.  test.  The  calves 
are  for  sale  at  farmers’  price  and  a  year  from  now 
when  the  dams  finish  weir  test  will  be  worth  many 
times  the  present  prices.  Our  herd  is  fully  accredited. 
Send  for  prices  and  pedigrees  or  come  and  see  them 
at  the  farm.  FARVIEW  FARM,  George  Shellen- 
berger.  Manager,  Redding  Ridge,  Connecticut.  Phone 
Redding  257. 


BULLS:  1  month  to  serviceable  age.  Dams 
with  records  up  to  874  lbs.  fat  Sr.  3 — 843  lbs. 
fat  Sr.  4 — 855  lbs.  fat  Sr.  3  are  from  out¬ 
standing  cow  families.  By  proven  sires  with 
great  producing  daughters.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  with  full  particulars  or  come  and  see 
them. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Smithville  Flats,  New  York 


REGISTERED,  LINEBRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 
AGE — 4  to  10  Months 

Sired  by  Wychmere  Dauntless  Nobleman,  1st  prize  get 
over  all  breeds.  Palmyra,  1946.  Two  nearest  dams  aver¬ 
age  15765  lbs.  milk,  751  lbs.  fat. 

— Pedigrees  and  Prices  Sent  on  Request — 

WYCHMERE  FARM 

APPROVED  —  ACCREDITED  —  CLASSIFIED  - 
PRODUCTION  TESTED 

ONTARIO,  Phone  2623  NEW  YORK. 

)  JKIISKV  j 

FOR  SALE 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  COWS 
Fresh  or  Close  up. 

Prices  reasonable. 

T.  IRVING  BELL 

64  West  Main  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


1  HAIRY  CATTLE  [ 

CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS  AND  BIG  HEIFERS 

90 — nearly  3  yr.  old  big  black-white  heifers 
to  freshen  July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  &  Oct.  Calf  vac¬ 
cinated  and  raised  trom  the  best  of  cows.  25 
cows,  big  black-white,  August  freshening.  75 
cows,  milking  and  to  freshen  Sept.,  Oct.,  on  in¬ 
to  the  winter,  all  young  and  good  producers. 

KENNETH  O.  WARD  &  SON 
Candor,  New  York,  Phone  3-Y  or  3-J 


| _ SWINE _ | 

WALTER  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Chester  while  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  Cross  or 
Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  All  larqe  &  healthv 
pigs.  All  weaned  and  eating.  Will  ship  anv 
number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  monev  or¬ 
der.  if  you  want  oias  vaccinated  that  will 
be  75c  extra. 

6-7  weeks  old  SI  0.00  ea 

8-9  weeks  old  11.00  ea 

No  charge  toi  crating 


RUGGED  PIGS,  NEW  ENGLAND  GROWN 


Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire  Chester. 

Few  Duroc  Cross.  Boars,  Barrows  or  Sows.  Please  state 
second  choice. 

5-  6  Weeks  $11.50 

7-  8  Weeks  _  ...  12.50 

9-10  Weeks  13.50 

12  Weeks  Started  S>hoats _  $17.50  Each. 

Vaccination  if  desired  $1.00  apiece  extra.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.,  Check  or  Money  Order.  No  charge  crating. 


CARL  ANDERSON 

VIRGINIA  £OAD.  CONCORD.  MASSACHUSETTS 


PUREBRED  YORKSHIRES 
Gilts,  Boars  and  bred  sows. 
Outstanding  quality.  Reasonable  prices. 

GARNER  R.  KELLEY 

R.  F.  D.  1,  North  Bangor,  New  York 


YORKSHIRES 

Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices. 

W.  E.  Reasorter  &  Sons 

R.  F.  D.  4  Watertown,  New  York. 

1  HORSES  1 

HORSES—  Fancy  draft  teams  and  English  and  West¬ 
ern  broke  saddle  horses.  Also  three  and  five-gaited  show 
horses  for  professionals  or  amateurs  to  ride  Harness 
and  saddlery.  Phone  6471.  • 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.  Hobart,  New  York. 


WILL  CONSIDER  BIDS  of  purchase  on  a  ten 
year  old  thoroughbred  Belgian  Stallion. 
Contact 

EARLE  P.  WADSWORTH,  Administrator. 
Colebrook,  New  Hampshire 


For  Sale  o"  Exchange  for  Cattle 
MY  PLEASURE  HORSE 

Silver,  Mare — 6  yrs. — guaranteed  to  ride  or 
drive  single  for  anyone.  Sound  and  true. 
Edna  Gladstone,  Tel.  36  Andes,  New  York. 

|  SBMEEB*  | 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

well  developed,  best  of  breedina 
M.  ALEXANDER 

UNION  SPRINGS.  NEW  YORK 


CORRIEDALES — We  have  several  excellent 
registered  yearling  rams  sired  by  our  200 
lb.  1946  State  Champion.  Also  a  few  pure 
breds.  Bred  Right.  Priced  Right. 

B.  GORDON  BRACE,  R.F.D.  3,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


FAIRVIEW  SHROPSiHIRES 

Extra  large  yearling  rams.  Average  170  lbs.  each. 
Heavy  shearers — over  12  lb.  average.  Sired  by  200 
lbs.  Hutchings  ram.  Also  few  ewe  lambs.  Shipped 
on  approval. 

RUSSELL  E.  LUCE,  Groton,  New  York 


REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  RAM  LAMBS  or  yearlings 
from  quality  blood  lines.  Also  bred  ewes. 
CHURCHSIDE  FARM 

Lunenburg,  Ontario,  Canada 


FANCY  DAIRY  CATTLE— Large  selection.  We 
specialize  in  heavy-producing  top  cows  and 
heifers  to  suit  the  most  critical.  Free  delivery 
any  place.  Phone  6471. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  Hobart,  New  York. 


For  Immediate  Delivery — Ten  (10)  Bred  Registered 
Karakul  Ewes.  Registered  in  Karakul  Fur  Sheep 
Registry  of  Friendship,  Wisconsin. 

Ewes  and  Rams  for  sale  at  all  times. 

KARAKUL  FUR  SHEEP  FARMS,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 
Breeders  of  Pureblood  Registered  Karakuls  since  1916. 


FOR  SALE;  High  class  grade  and  pure 
bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quantity  desired. 
Credit  qiven  to  responsible  parties 

FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-3993 


I. 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 


E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsvtlle,  N.  Y. 


Close  and  Fresh  Cows  fSy^^ted' 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.D.  5,  Phone  2015 

f"  HEllEFbBPS~~  | 

POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS 
Registered  Hornless  Hereford  Bulls  of  service 
age.  Ship  anv  state. 

GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Delanson,  New  York. 

1  ABEKPEEX- ANGUS  | 


SHROPSHIRE  &  RAMBOUILLET — Bred  for  type 
and  quality.  High  winners  at  the  '47  Penn. 
Farm  Show — including  Champion  Shropshire 
ewe  and  Champicn  Rambouillet  ram. 
KENNETH  T.  MOORE,  R.D.  2,  Nichols,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
and  a  few  ram  lambs.  Large  typy  fellows 
ready  for  service.  Sired  by  a  Buck  and  Doe 
ram.  Come  and  see  them  or  write 
STANLEY  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  New  York 


FOR  SALE:  Fr  tire  flock  registered  Corriedale  ’  sheep, 
ewes,  lambs,  rams.  Will  sell  as  flock  or  individuals. 
Many  from  imported  rams,  heavy  shearers,  good  show 
stock.  May  be  seen  at  farm  by  appointment.  Phone 
908-W- 1 

M.  M.  MATHEWSON  R.  D.  2  Bath,  N.  Y. 

|  skews  | 

FOR  SALE;  Certified  595  Wheat. 

JERRY  A.  SMITH  &  SONS,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Poplar  Ridge  3610 

SEED  WHEAT  -  Cornell  375 
DAVID  B.  SLEIGHT 
R.  D.  3,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


FOR  SALE —  Registered  herd  of  Aberdeen  Angus  be¬ 
fore  August  I.  21  head,  7  calves.  Bangs  accredited. 
Also  partnership  herd  of  25  head  and  14  calves  to  be 
divided  and  sold  immediately. 

GEO.  W.  MEAD,  BARKER,  NEW  YORK 

1  EQUIPMENT 

FOR  SALE:  Papee  field  chopper  (1945  Model) 
complete  with  hay  attachment  &  blower  all 
in  perfect  mechanical  condition. 

Phone:  Marathon  25F1 5 
L.  R.  ADAMS  Marathon,  N,  Y. 


PLAINTS 


LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

For  October  planting.  We  recommend  fall 
planting — plants  start  earlier  in  spring  and 
saves  you  time  for  other  spring  work.  State 
inspected.  50  for  $5.00 — 100  for  $9.00 — 
500  for  $40.00 — 1,000  for  $75.00  Postpaid, 

IVAN  L.  STANTON 

JOHNSON,  Vermont 


POULTRY 


RICHQUALlTY  lEG”°DRsNS 

OUR  36th  YEAR.  12,000  BIRDS. 

One  ot  New  York  State  s  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

This  year  the  trend  is  to 
LAYERS 

ORDER  TODAY 

A  post  card  brings  Free  folder.  'How  to 
Boost  Profits".  If  you  haven't  received 
yours,  better  hurry. 

Mosher  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 
R.  7,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires.  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses,  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  tor  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  for  vou. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A. 
Ithaca,  New  York 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  -  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.  Y.  •  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 
folder. 

£.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A.  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  5.  Approvea  White  Leqhorns  “->as 
Barred  Cross. 

THEY  LIVE  -  THEY  LAY  -  THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  reauest 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

Box  C,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linxed  crosses.  Family  test  breedina 
tor  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  5.  Approved,  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
GERALD  BOICE  Box  A.  TIVOLI,  N.  Y 


THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

5.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  orices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son.  Maine.  N.  Y. 

WEIDNER  S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  strain  that  is  scientifically  bred  for  low 
mortality  and  high  egg  production. 

CHARLES  H.  WtIDNER 

RTE  2  West  Shokan,  N.  Y. 


| _ POULTRY _ j 

Dry  den  Springs  Farm  Leghorns 

Pullets  ready  to  lay 
available  now. 

WALTER  H.  SCHAIT,  Owner 
Dryden,  New  York. 


| _ RABBITS _ j 

Guaranteed  Chin-Chin  Giant 
Chinchilla  Rabbits 

Greatest  amount  of  delicious  meat.  Largest, 
finest,  most  valuable  furs.  Tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  breeding  stock.  We  buv  vounasters. 
Contact  world's  largest  breeder 

Willow  Brook  Farm,  R-24,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

|  IKRjiS  | 

COLLIES— EXCELLENT  PEDIGREE.  Well  marked. 
Either  sex.  Make  fine  pets.  Reasonablv 
priced  at  $25.00  up  6  weeks  and  older. 
JOHN  A.  WARNER.  Riverhead.  L.  I..  N.  Y 


FOX  HOUNDS  FOR  SALE 
Trained  and  started  Black  and  Tan.  Excellent 
hunters. 

LEONARD  MARSHALL 

R.  D.  2,  Dushore,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES 

Excellent  pedigree  and  beautifully  marked.  Sire  and 
dam  registered  American  Kennel  Club. 

DR.  JOHN  W.  HAMMOND 
Dame  Hill  Road,  Orford,  N.  H. 


EXTRA  NICE  Collie  Shepherd  Female  Puppies. 
$8.00  C.  O.  D.  No  Sunday  sales. 

R.  D.  SUTTON 

Phone  3675  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Pups  and  grown  stock. 
Intelligent.  Faithful.  Excellent  bloodlines. 
Farm  raised.  AKC  eligible. 

LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD 
Locke,  New  York  Telephone  Moravia  46F12 


FOR  SALE:  AKC  St.  Bernard  &  Cocker  Spaniel  pups. 
Several  Collie-Shepherd  pups  from  heeler  parents.  Two 
litters  Cocker  Spaniel  pups  that  cannot  be  registered,  i 
male  purebred  Springer  Spaniel.  TERMS:  Puppy  plan 
without  cash.  AKC  Stud  Service  for  Cocker  Spaniel 
and  St.  Bernard.  MRS.  EDNA  GLADSTONE.  Tel.  36. 
Andes,  New  York. 


|  _ IIO.XKY  _ 

NEW  CROP  LIGHT  CLOVER  HONEY 
5-lbs.  $1.85  postpaid.  6-5  lb.  pails  $9.00  ex¬ 
press  charges  collect.  Free  honey  recipes. 
L.  F.  DEXTER 

1024  Fay  Street,  Fulton,  New  York 

1  KMFLOY,TIK.\T  | 

MFI  D  WAMTm  We  can  t,se  a  ff’w  Good  har"- 
>»"i’itu  milkers,  single  or  married 
Average  pay  $8.00  per  ay.  Also  a  few  outside  men 

APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  World's  Largest  Herd  ot 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 


WANTED:  Married  man  to  work  on  dairy 
farm — 80  Purebred  Holsteins.  House  with 
modern  conveniences.  GEORGE  PRINGLE 
Lounsberry,  Tioga  County,  New  York 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 
B  O  D  I  N  E 

iS  A  N  A  nl  E  tU  CONSIuER 
24  Years  Bleeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  New  York 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding 
It  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  your 
assurance  of  aoultrv  success  Pullorum 
passed 

•  Send  for  prices 

C.  &  G.  FARMS 

Box  5,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  WANTED— War  Veteran.  On-The- 
Job  training.  Top  breeding  farm.  Salary  and  apart¬ 
ment  equal  $200.00  month.  Highest  character  refer- 
ences 

MAX  M.  BRENDER,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN—  Good  cook.  Housekeeper,  pleasant,  likes 
children.  Live  on  modern  farm  year  around.  $100.00 
monthly,  room,  board.  Highest  character  references. 

MRS.  MAX  M.  BRENDER,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. 


MISCKIXANEOUS  | 

SWRkfjfMH  try  - 

FOR  SALE — MINK — Large  black  and  Jeb  black 
and  white  males  and  females. 

Tested  Breeders  at  low  prices.  See  these  be¬ 
fore  you  buy. 

S.  BLANCHARD,  Naples,  N.  T. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE:  5,000  High  Production 
Breeding.  Advanced  sizes  $1.50  up.  Near 
and  starting  laying  $2.50  up.  Satisfaction 
on  arrival  or  refund.  Established  credits. 
Booklet.  Ship  any  amount.  Reds,  Rocks, 
Sex-Link,  Crosses.  Plus  values. 

HUGHES  FOUNDATION  BREEDING  FARM 
Bernardston,  Massachusetts 


BRENDER’S 


LEGHORNS 

FERNDALE,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE'S  LARGEST 


USROP  FAKM 


N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


OFFICIAL 


1946  ROP  AV.— 274  EGGS. 

25.93  OZ.,  4.52  LB. 

199  QUALIFIED  300  EGGERS 


Hobart  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns 

LARGE  BIRDS— LARGE  EGGS 
LARGE  PROFITS 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM,  Box  W,  Wolcott,  N.  Y, 


AIRPLANE — Aeronca  Champion  SPECIAL  1946.  65  H.P. 
Cont.  engine  A- 1  condition.  Hand  rubbed  paint  job. 

Just  re-licensed.  Cruises  at  100  M.P.H.  This  '*  * 

custom  built  plane.  Aux.  gas  tank  etc..  $1800.00. 
FRED  HARRIS,  R.F.D.  No.  2,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 
or  call  Tarrytown  4-2910. 


FROZEN:  Pitted  Sour  Cherries.  25  lbs.  fruit,  5  lbs. 
sugar — $6.75.  Strawberries,  whole,  24  lbs.  fruit.  6  lbs. 
sugar— $12.50.  Red  Raspberries,  24  lbs.  fruit,  6  lbs. 
sugar— $10. 15.  Black  Raspberries.  24  lbs.  fruit,  6  lbs. 
sugar— $12.50.  Sliced  Pie  Apples.  23  lbs.  fruit,  2  lbs. 
sugar— $4.75.  Blueberries  30  lbs.  syrup  pack— $9.75. 

Peach  halves.  30  lbs.  syrup  pack— $4.75.  All  charge-1 

prepaid  within  300  miles.  Send  Money  Order. 
THELM-OTT  FARMS,  Box  AA,  WEBSTER,  N.  Y. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY.  Here  is  an  op 

portunity  for  a  middle-aged  couple  to  live 
in  the  country,  on  a  bus  line,  near  Ithaca, 
N.  Y-,  in  exceptionally  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings  in  a  small  apartment  with  garage, 
a  large  garden,  and  more  land  to  work  if 
desired. 

Rent  is  very  low,  but  man  must  help  a 
few  hours  a  week  to  take  care  of  lawn  and 
garden;  wife  must  help  some  with  house¬ 
work.  Good  wages  will  be  paid  both.  If 
satisfactory,  position  is  permanent.  Refer¬ 
ences  required. 

Write  full  particulars  to  American 
Agriculturist,  Dept.  E.,  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  September  6,  1947 
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By  J.  F.  “DOC”  ROBERTS 


OUR  livestock,  milk  and  meat  situ¬ 
ations  are  really  getting  out  of 
hand.  No  housewife,  dairyman,  feeder, 
farmer  or  consumer  can  escape  the 
effects. 

Again,  it  is  the  old,  old  vicious  circle 
that  has  placed  our  labor,  production 
and  almost  everything  else  in  the 
critical  position  of  increased  costs, 
then  increased  prices,  and  on  and  on. 
I  am  in  nc>  position  to  predict  the  final 
outcome,  but  this  is  now  the  situation 
we  find  ourselves  in: 

1.  DAIRY  COWS  are  not  piling  up 
anywhere.  While  milk  is  bringing  a 
lot  of  money,  expenses  are  high  and 
cows  for  meat  are  bringing  more  than 
ever  before.  So,  apparently  every 
dairy  farmer  is  keeping  his  herd  culled 


RELIEVE 

Sore 
Shoulders 


KEEP  HORSE  AT  WORK 

The  best  way  to  keep  bruises, 
strains,  swellings  from  causing  ex¬ 
pensive  “lay-up”  is  to  attend  to 
them  right  away  with  Absorbine. 
A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  Absorbine 
is  used  by  leading  veterinarians  to  help 
prevent  such  congestive  troubles  from  be¬ 
coming  permanent  afflictions.  By  speed¬ 
ing  blood  flow  to  injury  it  helps  carry  off 
congestion.  Absorbine  rubbed  on  swelling 
usually  relieves  soreness  in  a  few  hours  1 
Absorbine  costs  only  $2.50  for  a  long- 
lasting  bottle.  When  Absorbine  works 
to  clear  up  injury,  as  it  has  on  many 
others,  you’ll  agree  Absorbine  is  worth 
many  times  its  cost.  At  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


300  Cows  &  Heiters  300 

Extra  good  quality,  most 
of  them  freshening  in  early 
fall  —  majority  large  type 
Holsteins. 

30  Work  &  Saddle  Horses  30 

Well  broken  heavy  teams 
and  singles  —  fancy  saddle 
horses. 

Terms  to  reliable  parties — We 
deliver 

Always  ready  to  buy  entire  dairies 
and  machinery. 

Gladstone  Bros. 

Tel.  36  or  27R21 

Andes,  New  York 


SALE 

40  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Open  and  Bred  Heifers,  Milking  and  Fail 
Freshening  cows. 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS 
Chatham,  N.  Y.  1  P.  M.  October  3,  1947 
Carefully  selected  healthy  animals  backed 
by  generations  of  Proven  Ancestry  from 
Eastern  New  York's  leading  herds. 
Write  for  Catalog 

Capitol  District 

JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

MRS.  GLEASON  A.  WHITE,  Sec'y. 
_ Duanesburg,  New  York 

The  Connecticut  Valiev  Hereford  Assn.  Sale 
Eastern  States  Exposition  Fair  Grounds 
Seotember  22,  1947 

Consigning  thirty-live  head  of  carefully  selected  indi¬ 
viduals.  all  from  the  top  herds  in  the  Connecticut  Val¬ 
ley.  A  chance  to  purchase  foundation  stock  or  add  to 
your  present  herd.  Catalogues  will  be  available  after 
September  I,  1947. 

MYRON  D.  AVERY.  Sales  Mgr. 
Stafford  Springs.  Conn. 


"COSTS  ARE  LOWER, 

with  Artificial 
Breeding,”  says. 


Perry  J.  Mudge  shown  here  exchanging 
receipt  and  $5  breeding  fee  with  Pioneer 
Breeders  technician  L.  W.  Densmore.  Mr. 
Mudge,  who  operates  Ralph  D.  Chatfield’s 
Forest  Spring  Farm,  R.  D.  3,  Freeville, 
N„  Y.,  explains: 

“With  artificial  breeding  we  get 
better  offspring  that  sell  for  higher 
prices,  better  production,  more 
space  and  more  feed  for  income  pro¬ 
ducers.  All  the  evidence  on  our  farm 
is  for  artificial  breeding  through 
New  York  Artificial  Breeders 
Cooperative.” 

Minimum  cost  of  keeping  a  bull  on  N.  Y.  cost  account  farms  (1947  prices)  is  $165  a 
year.  Find  out  how  artificial  breeding  can  save  money  on  your  farnK  Write  today. 
(N.  Y.  S.  herd  owners  only.) 


COOPERATIVE  INCORPORATED 
PHONE  2571  R.O.  2  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 


Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  SALE 

65  HEAD 


Hartlcmd  (Vt.)  Fairgrounds 


Tuesday,  Sept.  23,  1947 


From  these  sales  have  come  many  cows  to  become  Tested  Dams,  Gold  Medal  cows 
and  lots  and  lots  of  cows  that  just  made  a  lot  of  milk  for  the  average  good 
dairyman.  This  year  the  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  taking  care  of  the  fall 
milk  shortage  and  good  backgrounds.  You  will  find  a  large  share  of  these 
animals  due  at  or  shortly  after  sale  time.  Many  fine  bred  heifers  and  many 

proved  cows.  Several  have  records  this  past  year  over  10,000  lb.  milk  or  500  fat. 

All  are  from  great  families. 

SAMPLES:  The  first  daughter  of  WELCOME  VOLUNTEER  to  be  offered  for  sale  by 
High  Lawn. 

From  Brigham  Farm  a  bred  heifer  due  in  early  fall  that  is  full  sister  to  HIGHEST 

TON  OF  GOLD  AND  HIGHEST  CLASSIFIED  animal  on  the  farm. 

From  Heaven  Hill  Farm  at  Lake  Placid  Club,  N.  Y.,  come  two  lovely  heifers  in  calf 
to  BLONDE  LAD'S  JEST. 

From  the  nationally  famous  Bellefeuille  herd  comes  a  young  cow  with  2  records  over 
500  lbs.  fat. 

From  Kilfassett  Farms  comes  a  bred  heifer  sired  by  a  son  of  BRAMPTON 
LADY  BASILUA. 

Catalogs  from  the  sales  manager 


GEORGE  H.  RICKER,  Sales  Mgr. 
E.  M.  GRANGER,  JR.,  Auctioneer 


Groton,  Vermont 

THOMPSONVILLE,  CONN. 


Ontario  County  Aberdeen-Angus 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

SEPTEMBER  13,  1947 

At  12:30  P.  M. 

On  South  Wayne  Road,  Phelps,  New  York.  5  miles  from  GENEVA, 
New  York  and  12  miles  from  CANANDAIGUA,  New  York. 

100  head  of  Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  including  36  cows  with  calves,  these 
being  bred  back  to  N.O.B  Barb-Bandolier  by  Barbara  Corneller  227'',  and  out  of 
Globe  Hill  Mulben  Pride  11'',  10  two-year  old  heifers  selling  bred  to  Barbarian  Cor¬ 
neller,  16  yearling  heifers  selling  open.  Also  our  two  herd  sires  mentioned  above. 

This  is  our  foundation  group  which  have  been  carefully  selected  to  produce  outstanding 
cattle.  They  include  daughters  of  such  well  known  sires  as  Edward  Glencarnock,  Border  Qual¬ 
ity  by  Quality  Marshall,  Blackbird  Bandolier  of  Page  12",  Bandolier  of  Anoka  9",  Elbar 
Bandolier,  Briarcliff  Quinton  5",  Blackcapper  2nd  of  Globe  Hill,  Bethel  Blackcap  Bandy,  Bar¬ 
bara  Corneller  227",  and  Briarcliff  Eland  6".  Cows  blood-tested  and  clean.  All  heifers  since 
1943  calf  hood  vaccinated  for  Bangs  disease.  T.  B.  accredited.  TERMS:  Cash. 

NEIL  O.  BRODERSON,  Owner,  HOWARD  STETZEL,  Farm  Manager 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  Safes  Manager  &  Auctioneer ,  BERGEN,  NEW  YORK. 

Catalog  upon  request  to  sales  manager.  Sale  held  under  cover. 

ATTENTION  4-H  BOYS  AND  GIRLS — One  1947  steer  calf  to  be  given  away  as  a  gate  prize  to  - 
4-H  member  showing  a  membership  button  and  accompanied  by  a  parent  or  guardian. 
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down  by  marketing  meat  cows  that  he 
might  keep  around.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  but  with  calves  also  bring¬ 
ing  record  prices,  it  does  not  make  for 
an  increase  in  numbers  either  for  milk' 
or  meat  production.  Ir)  fact,  it  is 
creating  a  decrease  in  production  in 
spite  of  high  prices. 

2.  BEEF  CATTLE.  For  the  last 
few  years  the  range  man  has  been 
getting  so  much  for  his  young  cattle 
and  calves  that  he  could  not  see  any 
advantage  in  carrying  them  on.  There¬ 
fore,  he  has  sold  them  and  he  now  has 
no  replacements.  Also,  like  our 
dairyman,  when  anything  happened  to 
a  young  cow  or  even  to  a  good  breed¬ 
ing  cow,  or  when  she  got  a  little  old, 
he  sold  it.  Therefore,  he  is  down  in 
numbers  with  very  few  young  animals 
coming  along.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  buy  good  feeding  yearlings  any¬ 
where  in  Texas  today. 

3.  SHEEP  and  LAMBS.  With 
lambs  for  the  last  few  years  bringing 
more  in  the  fall  and  winter  than  the 
original  cost  of  their  mothers — the  old 
ewes— practically  no  sheep  man  any¬ 
where  in  the  country  could  see  how 
he  could  hold  back  ewe  lambs  for  re¬ 
placements  for  his  flocks,  so  that  now 
he  finds  himself  with  about  half  his 
usual  number  of  breeding  ewes  and 
they  are  all  old. 

As  an  example,  last  fall  I  offered 
good  western  yearling  ewes  at  $17.50 
a  head  with  few  takers,  but  killers 
bought  them  for  meat  readily.  Today. 
I  am  offering  western  yearling  ewes, 
weighing  a  little  over  a  hundred,  at 
$22  or  $23,  but  again  I  am  almost  sure 
that  few  breeders  will  buy  them,  but 
packers  will  take  them  at  this  price. 
Therefore,  each  year  fewer  and  fewer 
breeding  sheep,  fewer  and  fewer 
lambs  with  higher  and  higher  prices. 
Where  it  will  end,  no  one  knows. 

4.  HOGS.  With  old  sows  bringing 
so  many  total  dollars,  only  outstanding 
breeders  have  been  kept  on  the  farm. 

Now  with  180  lb.  to  220  lb.  pigs 
bringing  26c  to  30c,  nothing  is  being 
kept  back  on  the  farm  for  breeding 
purposes,  and  there  you  are  again. 

This  situation  is  getting  so  tough 
that  the  man  who  really  wants  re¬ 
placements  or  feeders  can  hardly  buy 
them  at  any  price.  This  difficulty  is 
serious,  because  it  is  continually  get¬ 
ting  worse  with  no  change  in  sight. 

Higher  livestock  prices  this  summer 
have  brought  some  animals  to  market 
and  would  have  brought  more  had  they 
been  available.  Most  men  feel  that 
even  this  fall  there  will  be  no  appre¬ 
ciable  increase  in  meat  or  animals. 
Many  men  say  that  if  for  some  reason 
the  price  should  break  this  fall,  the 
range  man  will  simply  hold  back  his 
livestock  as  he  did  a  year  ago  because 
income  tax  laws  are  as  they  are. 

What  we  are  going  to  do  for  meat 
next  spring — in  fact,  all  of  1948  and 
1949 — no  one  can  figure  out.  This  high 
corn  situation  and  the  bad  hay  year 
are  both  going  to  make  matters  worse. 

The  Reason 

This  scarcity  situation  is  new  to 
this  country,  all  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  few  years  ago  we  were  forced 
to  place  our  livestock  industry  in  the 
hands  of  politicians  who  used  up  our 
backlog  of  animals  and  took  away 
production  incentives  in  order  to  keep 
prices  down  for  voters.  I  believe  we 
told  you  about  it  at  the  time.  All  we 
know  now  is  that  livestock  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  a  tremendous  demand  for 
years.  You  can  safely  prepare  for  it. 

P.  S.  Millions  of  bushels  of  our 
grain  are  going  to  Europe  to  save 
people  from  starving — a  good  cause. 
All  of  us  are  glad  we  can  do  it,  but 
now  we  read  that  we  can  expect  large 
shipments  of  beer  from  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia  each  month.  That’s  a 
jolt.  It  takes  grain  to  make  beer.  If 
they  must  make  beer  instead  of  feed¬ 
ing  their  starving  people,  why  are  we 
buying  it?  Not  a  happy  thought.. 


ROBERT  ENO,  Honesdale.  Pa.,  will  sell  all  cows 
and  bred  heifers — 40  HEAD — also  4  BULLS — SAT. 
SEPT.  20,  1947.  16  Fresh  or  due  In  Oct.,  2  in  Nov.. 
4  in  Dec.,  5  in  Jan.  33  sired  by  proven  sires.  A  herd 
with  an  excellent  reputation,  rich  in  Penshurst  blood¬ 
lines.  Herd  T.B.  and  Bangs  Accred.,  tested  for  both 
within  30  days,  majority  calfhood  vaccinated.  For  cat¬ 
alog  write, 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service,  Box  85,  Brandon,  Vt. 

PALOMINOS  AND  PONIES 

PALOMINO  saddle  horses.  Ponies  ah 

sizes.  Pinto,  Hackney.  Welsh,  Shetland.  iJKae 

Shipped  crated  by  express.  How  old 

are  children  you  want  pony  for? 

HOWARD  CHANDLER.  Chariton  Iowa. 


ALTA  CREST  MILKING  HERD  DiSPv^AL 
SEPT.  22nd,  12:00  Noon,  Spencer,  Mass. 

85  Cows,  10  Heifer  Calves,  6  Bulls.  Herd  founded  in 
1910.  One  of  the  Breed’s  greatest  herds.  Bang’s 
Accr’d  and  blood  tested  within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 
21  cows  fresh  in  Aug.  and  Sept.;  others  later.  Never 
a  buyers  opportunity  like  this.  For  Catalog  Write 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service,  Box  85,  Brandon,  Vt. 


WANTED:  Calfskins.  Hides,  Deerskins,  Wool,  Gin¬ 
seng.  Golden  Seal,  Beeswax.  Hides  and  Calfskins  are 
high  now.  Free  trapping  supply  catalog.  Trappers 
of  Muskrat,  Mink,  Weasel,  Skunk,  Opossum,  etc.,  please 
contact  us  now.  41st  year  in  business. 

KEYSTONE  HIDE  CO.  Dept.  AA,  Lancaster.  Pa. 
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You  and  Your 

ffiuld-- 

NO.  3:  EATING  BEHAVIOR 

Compiled  by  Mary  Geisler  Phillips,  Editor, 
from  the  work  of  Dr.  Ethel  B.  Waring,  Child  Specialist, 
New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics. 
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Photo  by  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Home  Economics 

O  YOU’VE  decided  on  guidance  in¬ 
stead  of  punishment  for  your  small 
fry?  You  are  going  to  try  to  help  them 
gain  self-control  and  increasing  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  routines  of  living. 

Will  you  always  be  successful?  Not 
by  a  long  shot — you’re  not  perfect — 
but  you  can  keep  on  trying  with  these 
aims  in  mind.  Take  the  routine  of  eat¬ 
ing  three  meals  a  day — your  aims  will 
be  health  for  the  child  and  happy  meal¬ 
time.  That’s  no  small  order,  but  every 
meal  can  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  until  by  the  time  your  youngster 
is  four  or  five  he  eats  what  is  set  be¬ 
fore  him  and  has  decent  table  manners. 

Some  parents  expect  too  much  of 
their  little  tots.  Books  will  help  you  to 
know  what  to  expect  from  the  majority 
of  children  of  a  certain  age.  But  you 
can’t  go  entirely  by  the  book  nor  from 
observing  other  children  of  the  age  of 
yours.  Your  child’s  development  may  be 
slower  or  more  rapid  than  average. 
His  rate  of  growth  is  his  own  and  that 
you  must  accept. 

Time,  patience,  and  an  atmosphere 
of  calm  happiness  are  needed  in  getting 
a  child  to  eat.  Food  difficulties  usually 
center  around  (1)  refusal  or  almost 


complete  refusal  to  eat;  (2)  dawdling 
over  meals;  (3)  refusing  to  eat  certain 
articles  of  food. 

Most  parents  talk  too  much  while  a 
child  is  performing  his  daily  routines.  It 
is  better  sense  to  let  the  child  concen¬ 
trate  on  what  he  is  doing  and  not  dis¬ 
tract  him  with  chatter,  or  pleading, 
or  threats. 

Here  are  some  samples  of  actual  be¬ 
havior  of  two-year-olds  and  their  par¬ 
ents.  Maybe  you  can  see  yourself  in 
some  of  these  situations. 

“Nan  had  been  given  more  and  more 
strained  liver  in  her  soup  until  she  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  flavor.  One 
day  when  her  mother  served  her  a  few 
solid  pieces  of  liver  with  bacon,  she  ate 
it  without  a  word.” 

*  * 

“When  Ted’s  mother  learned  that 
liver  should  be  a  part  of  a  three-year- 
old’s  diet,  she  introduced  the  food  in 
solid  form  saying,  ‘Eat  some  and  you’ll 
learn  to  like  it.’  Ted  ate  his  other  food 
but  refused  to  eat  the  liver.” 

What  were  these  two  children  learn¬ 
ing?  Nan  was  learning  to  eat  a  very 
small  portion  of  a  new  food,  the  flavor 
of  which  she  had  become  accustomed 
to.  Ted  was  learning  to  eat  some  foods 
and  to  leave  others  on  his  plate. 

“Mother  gently  placed  her  hand  on 
Ann’s  and  said,  ‘More,’  as  she  guided 
Ann’s  movements  in  filling  the  spoon, 


carrying  it  to  her  mouth  and  back  to 
the  plate.  For  the  next  spoonful, 
Mother  merely  touched  Ann’s  hand  and 
said,  ‘More’.” 

$  $ 

“Jane’s  mother  fed  her  each  mouth¬ 
ful,  at  the  same  time  saying,  ‘You’re 
old  enough  to  feed  yourself’.” 

What  were  these  children  learning? 
Ann  was  learning  to  place  her  hand  on 
the  spoon,  to  fill  it  and  carry  it  to  her 
mouth;  to  understand  the  word  “More” 
and  to  continue  to  eat  with  less  help. 
Jane  was  learning  to  depend  upon  her 
mother  to  feed  her  and  to  hear  re¬ 
marks  that  were  not  helpful. 

“Dick  was  not  getting  enough  milk 
to  drink.  Father  said,  ‘Drink  milk,  then 
eat.’  The  first  time  the  milk  was  of¬ 
fered,  Dick  pushed  it  away.  The  second 
time,  he  cried.  The  third  time  he  threw 
himself  back.  When  he  sat  up  his  fath¬ 
er  held  the  cup  for  him.  As  Dick  drank 
the  milk,  Father  said,  ‘That’s  right,  now 
drink.  Now  eat,’  and  promptly  handed 
him  the  toast.” 

*}• 

“Ned  refused  his  milk  throughout 
the  entire  day.  At  supper  mother  of¬ 
fered  it  to  him  many  times.  When  he 
continued  to  refuse,  she  removed  it.” 

What  were  these  children  learning? 
Dick  was  learning  to  drink  his  milk. 
Ned  was  learning  that  if  he  refused 
long  enough  it  would  be  removed. 

“John  ate  at  a  little  table  alone.  He 


ate  and  drank  without  interruption,  and 
finished  his  meal  in  25  minutes.” 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

“Dan  ate  at  the  family  table.  He  be¬ 
came  so  interested  in  his  older  brothers’ 
discussion  of  aeroplanes  that  he  forgot 
to  drink  his  milk.” 

What  were  these  children  learning? 
John  was  learning  to  eat  as  a  matter 
of  course  and  without  interruption;  his 
mother  had  supplied  him  with  suitable 
equipment.  Dan  was  learning  to  listen 
to  adult  conversation  instead  of  eating. 

“Dot  tried  to  cut  the  tomato  with  a 
fork,  then  picked  it  up  in  her  fingers. 
Mother  said,  ‘Shall  I  fix  it  so  you  can 
eat  it?’  Dot  accepted  her  help  and  fin¬ 
ished  eating  with  her  fork.” 

*  *  * 

“Jean  was  eating  potato  with  her 
fingers.  Grandmother  said,  ‘When  I 
was  a  little  girl  I  ate  nicely.  I  should 
think  you  would  be  ashamed  to  eat 
with  your  fingers.  Eat  nicely.’  Jean 
continued  to  eat  with  her  fingers.” 

What  were  these  children  learning? 
Dot  was  learning  to  use  a  fork.  Jean 
was  learning  to  eat  with  her  fingers 
and  to  ignore  the  adult’s  suggestion 
which  probably  had  no  meaning  for 
her. 

“Ned  had  eaten  all  the  solid  part  of 
his  egg  and  was  having  difficulty  get¬ 
ting  the  softer  part  on  his  fork.  Mother 
said,  ‘Can  you  finish  with  your  spoon?’ 
Ned  finished  his  egg  with  a  spoon  with¬ 
out  difficulty.” 

Hs  ❖  H5* 

“Mother  paid  no  attention  to  Jean 
who  was  struggling  with  a  poached  egg 
except  to  say,  ‘Hurry,  hurry.’  Jean  con¬ 
tinued  to  struggle  with  the  egg,  and 
spilled  most  of  it  on  the  tablecloth.” 

What  were  these  children  learning? 
Ned  was  learning  to  use  a  spoon  for 
soft  food  and  to  utilize  a  helpful  sug¬ 
gestion.  Jean  was  learning  to  spill  food 
and  to  ignore  words  that  may  have 
had  little  meaning  for  her. 

“James  had  taken  a  large  spoonful  of 
dessert  and  dropped  part  of  it  on  his 
napkin.  Mother  encouraged  him  with, 
‘Take  a  little  bite  in  your  mouth,’  as 
( Continued  on  Page  22) 
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THESE  DELICIOUS  recipes  will 
help  you  to  eat  well  of  your  own 
dairy  products.  Serve  along  with 
them  plenty  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables. 


COCOA  SPONGE  is  good  for  Sunday  or 
company  dessert,  easy  to  prepare  and 
makes  appetizing  use  of  dairy  products 
which  every  normal  diet  needs  in  abund¬ 
ance.  Photo  Courtesy  National  Dairy  Council 


MACARONI  DELUXE 

1/2  8-oz.  pkg.  macaroni  ‘A  teaspoon  pepper 

3  tablespoons  butter  2 Yz  cups  milk 

i/2  pound  sliced  mushrooms  2  cups  diced,  cooked 
I  teaspoon  minced  onion  ham 

4  tablespoons  flour  Yz  cup  grated  American 

I  teaspoon  salt  cheese 

Break  macaroni  into  IV2  inch  pieces. 
Cook  in  boiling  salted  water  until 
tender,  about  20  minutes.  Drain  and 
rinse  with  boiling  water;  keep  hot. 
Melt  butter  in  saucepan  over  low  heat; 
add  mushrooms  and  onions  and  cook 


cubes  to  center.  Beat  eggs  slightly,  add 
salt,  paprika,  cayenne  and  milk.  Cut 
bacon  into  small  pieces  and  blend  with 
grated  cheese;  add  mixture  to  milk; 
pour  over  bread.  Set  baking  dish  in  pan 
of  hot  water  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  325  degrees  F.  for  about  45  min¬ 
utes  or  until  mixture  is  firm  and  light¬ 
ly  browned.  Serves  4  to  6. 

COTTAGE  CHEESE  RING  SALAD 


about  5  minutes.  Remove  mushrooms. 
Add  flour  and  seasonings  to  butter  and 
blend.  Gradually  add  milk,  while  stir¬ 
ring;  cook  over  low  heat  until  smooth 
and  thickened,  stirring  constantly.  Add 
mushrooms,  diced  ham  and  fold  in 
macaroni.  Turn  into  a  buttered  IV2- 
quart  casserole;  top  with  grated 
cheese;  bake  in  moderate  oven,  350  de¬ 
grees  F.  15  to  20  minutes,  until  heated 
through  and  cheese  is  melted.  Serves  6. 


CHEESE  PUDDING 

A  teaspoon  paprika 
Few  grains  cayenne 
2  cups  milk 
I  cup  grated  American 
cheese 

4  to  5  slices  bacon 

Remove  crusts  from  bread  and 
spread  with  butter  mixed  with  mus- 


6  slices  bread 

2  tablespoons  butter 
l*/2  teaspoons  prepared 

mustard 

3  eggs 

I  teaspoon  salt 


l'/2  envelopes  (l'/2  table-  Dash  cayenne 
spoons)  gelatin  %  cup  light  cream 

Vz  cup  cold  water  3  cups  mixed  diced  fruits 

3  cups  cottage  (bananas,  oranges,  un¬ 
cheese  peeled  red  apples) 

1  teaspoon  salt  Vz  cup  mayonnaise  or 

</4  teaspoon  paprika  salad  dressing 

Sprinkle  gelatin  on  cold  water;  dis¬ 
solve  over  hot  water.  Combine  cheese, 
seasonings,  cream  and  dissolved  gela¬ 
tin;  mix  well.  Turn  into  1-quart  ring 
mold  which  has  been  rinsed  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  Chill  until  set.  Unmold  on  salad 
greens.  Fill  center  with  mixed  diced 
fruit.  Serve  with  mayonnaise  or  salad 
dressing.  Serves  6. 

SHRIMP  STUFFED  TOMATOES 

4  large  tomatoes  canned  shrimp 

_  Wf  cup  chopped  onion  Salt  and  pepper 

2  tablespoons  butter  (4  cup  milk 

2/i  cup  soft  bread  crumbs  Yz  lb.  processed  American 
.  ,4  'cyp  chopped  cooked  or  cheese 


tard.  Cut  into  %  inch  strips  and  cut  Wash  tomatoes;  scoop  out,  being 
half  of  these  in  squares.  Place  strips  careful  not  to  break  outer  skin.  Saute 
around  sides  of  a  baking  dish  and  add  onion  in  butter.  Add  tomato  pulp, 


crumbs  and  shrimp.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Fill  tomatoes  with  shrimp 
mixture.  Place  in  greased  baking  dish. 
Add  enough  hot  water  to  cover  bottom 
of  baking  dish.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  350  degrees  F.,  30  minutes.  Place 
cheese  and  milk  in  top  of  double  boiler, 
stirring  occasionally.  Serve  over  to¬ 
matoes.  Serves  4. 

COCOA  SPONGE 

I  envelope  (I  tbsp)  un-  %  cup  milk 

flavored  gelatin  I  teaspoon  vanilla  extract 

(4  cup  cold  water  3  egg  whites 

‘A  cup  sugar  <A  teaspoon  salt 

3  tablespoons  cocoa  Salted  almonds 

Soften  gelatin  in  water.  Combine 
sugar  and  cocoa.  Scald  milk;  gradually 
add  to  sugar  mixture,  mixing  constant¬ 
ly.  Add  gelatin  and  stir  until  dissolved. 


Add  vanilla  extract.  Chill  until  sirupy; 
beat  with  rotary  egg  beater  until  fluffy. 
Beat  egg  whites  stiff;  add  salt.  Fold 
egg  whites  into  cocoa  sponge,  beat  un¬ 
til  sponge  holds  its  shape.  Pour  into 
mold  which  has  been  rinsed  with  cold 
water.  Chill.  Unmold.  Garnish  with  al¬ 
monds;  serve  with  Almond  Sauce. 
Serves  4. 

ALMOND  SAUCE 

3  egg  yolks  2  cups  scalded  milk 

'/4  cup  sugar  Yz  teaspoon  almond  extract 
>A  teaspoon  salt  Vz  cup  chopped  blanched  almonds 

Beat  egg  yolks,  sugar  and  salt;  add 
milk.  Cook  over  low  heat,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly  until  mixture  coats  spoon.  Cool. 
Add  almond  extract  and  nuts.  If  al¬ 
monds  are  scarce,  substitute  vanilla  ex¬ 
tract  and  other  nuts  available.  Serves  4. 
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NIGHT  WEALTH 

By  C.  McGuire  Bagg 

The  stars  lean  low  to  kiss  the  hill. 
New-minted  moonbeams  silent  spill 
And,  silent,  ripple  down  until 
They  fill  the  small  glen  here. 

I,  a  Croesus,  ioving  gold. 

Tread  through  all  this  wealth  untold. 
For  thio  great  price  my  sleep  is  sold. 
My  soul  is  profiteer. 


/4t  6un 

By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 

ANTIQUE  BUYERS 

THESE  SUMMER  days  bring  an¬ 
tique  buyers  to  our  door,  for  they 
stop  at  all  the  old  and  shabby  frame 
houses  on  country  roads.  There  is  little 
I  wish  to  sell,  but  I  let  them  come  in, 
as  we  have  a  common  interest  in  old- 
fashioned  furniture  and  dishes. 

Most  “antiquers”  are  courteous,  con¬ 
siderate  and  fair.  I  remember  only 
two  exceptions.  One  was  a  woman, 
who,  after  poking  about  in  cupboards 
and  an  extended  searching  from  cellar 
to  attic,  finally  selected  a  blue  rose 
bowl,  two  little  pitchers  and  a  glass 
dish,  and  said  to  me,  “I  can  give  you 
one  dollar  for  these.” 

Another  was  a  man  who  picked  up 
one  of  my  dearest  treasures,  a  Staf¬ 
fordshire  figurine  given  to  my  grand¬ 
mother  in  England  over  a  hundred 
years  ago.  After  looking  it  over,  he 
said,  “This  has  a  nick  in  it.  I’ll  give 
you  two  dollars.”  Without  saying  a 
word,  I  took  it  from  him  and  put  it 
safely  back  on  the  table.  After  a 
startled  glance  at  me,  he  hastily  back¬ 
ed  out  of  the  room  and  hurried  from 
the  house. 

Dealers  have  a  high  overhead  and 
must  buy  low  and  sell  high,  but  some 
do  take  advantage.  Unless  you  are  in¬ 
formed  about  prices  and  know  what  is 
currently  in  demand,  it  is  wise  to  sell 
only  to  a  reputable  local  dealer,  rather 
than  to  a  passing  motorist  who  may 
try  to  put  something  over.  Otherwise, 
when  you  sell  Grandmother’s  camphor 
bottle  for  a  dollar,  you  may  be  selling 
Stiegel  glass,  which  is  worth  a  small 
fortune,  or  live  to  regret  that  you  did 
not  realize  the  real  value  of  your  old 
doll  or  mechanical  bank  before  offering 
them  for  sale. 

Consult  your  librarian  about  books 
on  antiques,  and  look  them  over  before 
buying.  I  was  disappointed  that  some 
books  I  bought  featured  museum  pieces 


Here  is  a  quaint  design  for  a  patchwork 
quilt,  ideal  for  a  youngster's  bed.  Blocks 
ore  12  inches  square.  Pattern  No.  NE-872 
contains  complete  instructions.  Enclose  10 
cents  and  order  from  Embroidery  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cher¬ 
ry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Complete 
Needlework  Book,  15  cents. 


rather  than  antiques  found  in  ordinary 
homes.  The  magazines  “American  Col¬ 
lectors,”  “Antiques,”  and  “Hobbies” 
give  information  on  recognizing  valu¬ 
able  pieces,  and  “Hobbies”  gives  some 
prices.  I  find,  also,  that  another  good 
way  to  add  to  my  knowledge  of  values 
is  to  go  to  auctions  and  visit  antique 
shops. 


Today  in 

Aunt 

Janet’s 

Garden 


Time  To  Plant  Daffodils 


BULB-PLANTING  time  always  slips 
up  on  me  before  I  am  ready  for  it, 
especially  if  I  had  intended  to  order  new 
varieties.  Somehow  mid-summer  hardly 
seems  the  time  to  make  garden  plans, 
but  orders  for  fall-planted  bulbs  should 
be  made  then  or  before,  particularly  if 
the  stock  is  new  or  scarce. 

Really  the  best  time  to  start  plan¬ 
ning  for  new  bulbs  is  during  the  spring 
flower  shows  where  the  flowers  are  on 
display.  If  I  see  one  that  appeals  to 
me,  I  jot  down  the  name;  then  when 
the  fall  bulb  catalogs  begin  to  arrive — 
from  July  on — I  check  to  see  which 
ones  I  can  afford. 

Last  fall  I  had  some  disappoint¬ 
ments;  supplies  of  Diotima,  a  fine  new 
daffodil  which  I  had  admired  the  previ¬ 
ous  spring,  were  out;  a  different  bulb 
was  sent  instead  of  Daphne,  a  late 
double  white  which  I  needed  to  pro¬ 
long  the  season’s  bloom.  However  I  was 
rewarded  by  a  fine  show  from  the  new 
ones  I  did  get,  Sonja  and  Fortune.  The 
sweet  jonquils,  Campernelle  rugulosus, 
were  a  source  of  satisfaction.  I  had 
planted  them  to  replace  the  variety 
Giganteus  which  had  always  winter- 
killed  rather  badly.  Grape  hyacinths 
interspersed  with  the  jonquils  bloomed 
at  the  same  time  and  made  a  good 
color  combination. 

Daffodils  begin  rooting  in  September; 
hence  new  ones  do  best  if  planted  then, 
and  those  that  need  moving  are  best 
moved  then.  When  circumstances  made 
it  necessary,  I  have  moved  them  later, 
but  never  had  as  fine  flowers  of  course. 

Tulips  are  back  again  in  the  fine 
colors  we  used  to  know.  Holland’s 
growers  have  added  their  products  to 
those  of  the  American  growers;  prices 
are  reasonable  and  the  supply  is  good. 
They  should  not  be  planted  as  early  as 
daffodils — late  October  and  early  No¬ 
vember  is  their  best  time.  Although  I 
view  the  fine  hybrid  tulips  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  almost  of  awe,  I  have  never  gone 
in  for  them  except  on  a  very  small 
scale,  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  they 
begin  to  deteriorate  after  two  or  three 
years’  bloom.  So  I  have  limited  myself 
to  the  species  tulips  which  last  longer 
and  are  more  suitable  to  my  rather  in¬ 
formal  plantings. 

Loose,  friable  soil,  moderately  rich, 
is  what  the  bulbs  like.  Well-rotted 
manure  or  compost  covered  with  a  lay¬ 
er  of  garden  loam  enriched  with  bone 
meal  at  planting  time  and  in  the  spring 
a  top-dressing  of  complete  fertilizer 
mixed  with  topsoil  is  my  usual  pro¬ 
gram  for  them.  The  bulb  should  never 
come  in  contact  with  fertilizer,  of 
course. — G.  W.  H. 

—  A.  a.  — 

CREAM  OF  CORN  SOUP 


I  cup  grated  or  cream 
style  corn 

I  medium  sized  onion 

1  cup  boiling  water 

2  cups  hot  milk 


Celery  salt 
2  tablespoons  fat 
'A  cup  cracker  crumbs 
Salt 
Paprika 


Cook  corn  and  minced  onion  in  hot 
water  until  tender,  about  fifteen  min¬ 
utes.  Add  hot  milk,  fat  and  seasonings. 
Just  before  serving  add  the  cracker 
crumbs. 


21  (469) 


Just  look  how  EASY 
this  certain  way,  with  Cl 


YOU  CAI 
fULLY  RIP 

lor  and  flavor 
with  Certo. 


Aatmmee  z 


GUESS  WORK! 

?*ipes,  under  the  label 
Certo,  safeguards  your 
g  a  sePar ate,  tested 


SHORT  B0lt5 

and  sugar,  with  added  Certo,  boils 
ia  minute  for  a  just-right 
short  boil  means  wore  juice  .  •  • 
fresh-fruit  flavor  i 


Aarnmee  4  ««ec«  YI£lof 

ethods  without  cito  A  Ce^ot^' 
four  extra  glasses! 


tiMESAVIH6! 

’ou’re  all  through-with  lovely  jelly 


A  Product  of  General  Foods 


(470)  22 
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More  Than  a  MILLION  in  Use! 


Y>r  I  : 


◄ 

Model  616 
60-lb. 

Coal  Capacity 


WSM I 


d  Model  520-B 

&  100-lb. 

Coal  Capacity 
Also  524-B 
200-lb. 

Coal  Capacity 

Model  420-Ak 

100-lb. 

&  Coal  Capacity 
Has  built-in 
Automatic 
Draft  Regulator 


IlInRm  moRninG 


COAL 

HEATERS 


NAME  REG.  U.S.  AND  CAN.  PAT.  OFF, 


Exclusive,  patented  inner  construction.  Great 
heat-makers  and  fuel-savers.  Heat  all  day  and 
night  without  refueling.  Hold  fire  several  days 
on  closed  draft.  Burn  any  kind  of  coal,  coke, 
briquets.  Require  less  attention  than  most  fur¬ 
naces.  Low  first  cost ...  low  operating  cost. 
See  your  local  dealer. 

LOCKE  STOVE  COMPANY 

Dept.  2,  114  W.  11th  St.  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


SMALL  HOMES  PLAN  BOOK 

A  beautiful  16-page  book  in 
colors  containing  floor  plans 
and  elevations  for  12  distinc¬ 
tive,  low-cost  homes  designed 
by  nationally-known  architect. 

A  regular  50c  book  for  only 
25c.  Send  a  quarter  for  your 
copy . . .  NOW! 

2-M 


BOOK  OF 
FASHION 


FALL  & 
WINTER 

194 48  i 


//  III  ///,/.////  "I  //  //  /■/•/  H  Ht  >  '  /;/ 

HOT  WATER 

WkeAe.  aud  When  you  Waut  9t 


ELECTRIC 
ALL-PURPOSE 
WATER  HEATER 

For  general  household  use. 
Cleansing  milking  equip¬ 
ment.  Portable-Plug  into 
light  socket.  Porcelain  disc 
—  3  in.  wide.  Use  on  110 
volts  AC  or  DC.  Boils 
PRICE  water  clear  and  pure.  Boils 
$3.50  1  quart  in  3  minutes.  Boils 

2  gals,  in  19  minutes.  See  your  Elec¬ 
trical,  Hardware  or  Dairy  Supply  Dealer 
or  write  — 


Yes,  this  season  the  fashions  are  dif¬ 
ferent.  In  our  FALL- WINTER  BOOK 
OF  FASHION  you  will  find  new  lines 
—longer  skirts,  soft,  gentle  curves,  in¬ 
teresting  hip  treatments.  Here  is  a  36 
page  book,  printed  in  rotogravure, 
with  more  than  150  charming,  up-to- 
the-minute  fashion  designs,  including: 

Draped  hip  lines,  rippling  side  drapes, 
tiers,  tunics,  peplums.  The  new  look  in 
suits  and  two  piecers.  Smart  casuals, 
jumpers,  jerkin  suits.  Blouses  galore. 
Lingerie,  home  frocks,  aprons.  Special 
emphasis  on  school  clothes  for  girls 
from  kindergarten  to  college.  Toys, 
dolls,  and  other  Christmas  gifts. 

Choose  your  fall  wardrobe  with  con¬ 
fidence  from  the  practical,  easy-to-sew 
designs  in  this  book:  make  your  own 
and  have  so  much  more  for  your 
money. 

Enclose  15  cents  and  address  Pat¬ 
tern  Dept.  American  Agriculturist , 
10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 


Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 

Sleepless  Nights 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  15  miles 
of  tiny  tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the 
blood  and  keep  you  healthy.  When  they  get 
tired  and  don’t  work  right  in  the  daytime, 
many  people  have  to  get  up  nights.  Frequent 
or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong 
with  your  kidneys  or  bladder.  Don’t  neglect 
this  condition  and  lose  valuable,  restful  sleep. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits 
Poisonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it 
may  also  cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic 
pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches 
and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s 
Pills,  a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully 
by  millions  for  over  50  years.  Doan’s  give 
happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


FREE  CATALOGUE 

Pillow  Cases  stamped  for  embroidery  and  other 
needle  work.  Write  WESTERN  ARTWORK  CO.. 
Box  1151,  Pasadena.  Calif. _ 


TALLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  Al, 

107  N.  Franklin  St._  Syracuse  4.  N.  Y. 

SOAP  POWDER 

BARGAIN! 

Here’s  GOOD  NEWS  —  “POWDERINE,”  the  amazing 
soap  powder,  is  available  again  for  the  first  time 
since  before  the  war!  POWDERINE  is  all  soap  and 
lasts  TWICE  as  long  as  ordinary  washing  powders 
because  you  use  only  HALF  AS  MUCH!  You  get 
heaps  of  rich,  billowy  suds  FAST  .  .  .  even  in  hard 
water.  It  ‘takes  ALL  the  dirt  out  of  clothes  and 
most  of  the  drudgery  out  of  washing.  POWDERINE 
is  guaranteed  to  wash  linens,  undies,  colors,  and 
work  clothes  better  than  any  other  soap  powder  you 
have  ever  tried.  It  really  goes  to  work  on  dirt, 
grease  and  grime  for  the  big  weekly  wash.  Kind  and 
gentle  to  your  hands,  too— no  need  for  hard  rubbing  or 
scrubbing.  Nothing  else  like  it  on  the  market.  Soid 
only  by  mail.  5  lbs.  SI. 65.  10  lbs.  $3.00,  postpaid. 
Send  check  or  money. order  to 

JONATHAN  LODGE 

NEWPORT  2  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


UIRbliPHPER 
CATALOG- 


PAPER  2  ROOMS  AT  COST  OF  1 

Send  for  FREE  1947 — 8  catalog  of  big 
samples.  Beautify  your  home  at  very 
small  cost.  Our  prices  unbelievably  low. 
Samples  are  so  large  you  get  exact 
effect,  can  see  exactly  how  your  rooms 
will  look  when  finished. 

Patterns  and  colors  suitable  for  every 
room.  Beautiful  designs  —  exclusive  — 
fashionable.  Write  today  to  Dept. 

MILLS  WALLPAPER  OUTLET 

BOX  464,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


TOO  WSAK  TO 

doanything 

On  ‘CERTAIN  DAYS'  Of  Month? 

This  great  medicine  is  famous  to 
relieve  painful  distress  and  tired, 
nervous,  irritable  feelings,  of  such 
days  —  when  due  to  female  func¬ 
tional  monthly  disturbances! 

LIDIA  E.P WHAMS  COMPOUND 


YOU  AAD  YOUR  CHILE) 

( Continued  from  Page  20) 

she  helped  him  with  the  next  spoonful. 
James  smiled  and  said  ‘In  mouth/  as 
he  successfully  carried  a  smaller  bit 
to  his  mouth.” 

$  #  $ 

“Father  said  to  Don,  ‘Why  don’t  you 
watch  what  you’re  doing?  You’re  drop¬ 
ping  your  food  and  spoiling  your  nap¬ 
kin/  Don  smiled  and  continued  to  take 
big  bites  and  spill  his  food.” 

What  were  these  children  learning? 
James  was  learning  to  take  small  bites 
and  eat  without  spilling.  Don  was 
learning  to  take  large  bites,  to  spill 
food,  and  to  ignore  adult  talk  which 
was  not  helpful. 

Since  what  you  do  influences  the 
child’s  learning,  you  will  need  to  dis¬ 
cover  just  what  you  are  doing.  In  giv¬ 
ing  early  help  with  eating  do  you  re¬ 
late  the  child’s  doing,  thinking,  and 
feeling?  That  is  guide  his  movements 
so  that  he  makes  with  your  help  the 
movements  you  want  him  later  to  make 
alone?  Do  you  use  words  in  directing 
him  which  he  can  later  use  to  direct 
himself?  For  example,  “Hold  it,”  as 
you  place  his  hands  on  the  bottle; 
“drink,”  as  you  give  liquids  from  cup 
or  spoon;  “in  mouth,”  as  you  guide  his 
hand  to  his  mouth. 

Do  you  approve  him  for  behaving  as 
you  wish  him  to  do  later  of  his  own 
accord?  For  example,  “That’s  right, 
hold  it,”  and  smile  as  he  places  his 
hands  on  the  bottle;  “That’s  right, 
drink,”  and  smile  as  he  takes  liquid;  or 
“That’s  right,  in  mouth,”  and  smile  as 
he  receives  the  food. 

Do  you  state  your  verbal  directions 
effectively?  That  is,  make  them  posi¬ 
tive,  short,  definite  and  easy  to  under¬ 
stand?  Here  are  some  good  ones:  “Eat 
now”;  “eat  now,  then  play”;  eat,  then 
talk”;  “drink  milk”;  “in  mouth”; 
“little  bites”;  “chew”;  “swallow”;  “use 
a  fork”;  “another  bite”. 

These  are  better  than  vague,  long, 
negative  directions,  such  as  “Don’t  do 
that”;  “If  you  eat,  we’ll  go  riding”;  “I 
told  you  to  stop  talking”;  “If  you  don’t 
stop  that,  I’ll  spank  you”;  “Eat  it  up 
and  find  the  picture  on  the  plate.” 

But  don’t  forget!  It  takes  time,  pa¬ 
tience,  and  a  happy  atmosphere.  Irreg¬ 
ularity  in  meals,  lack  of  comfortable 
seating,  lack  of  easy  tools  to  handle, 
threats,  and  scolding  are  decidedly  not 
helpful.  What  your  child  does  depends 
considerably  on  what  you  do.  You  can 
probably  change  any  of  his  learnings 
if  you  select  helpful  guidance  proced¬ 
ures.  (Next:  No  A — Sleeping  Behavior.) 

—  A.  A.  — 

MOLDED  SALMON  SALAD 


Photo  jourtesy  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 

This  cool-looking  “Molded  Salmon 
Salad”  makes  an  excellent  main  dish 
for  a  summer  lunch  or  supper: 


i  tablespoon  unflavored 
ge.atin  (I  envelope) 
14  cup  cold  water 
1 1/2  cups  boiling  water 
!4  cup  lemon  juice 
I  teaspoon  salt 


Vi  cup  sugar 
2  cups  salmon,  drained 
and  flaked 
Vi  cup  sweet  relish 
%  cup  diced  celery 
2  diced  hard  cooked  eggs 


Soften  gelatin  in  cold  water.  Add 
boiling  water  and  stir  until  dissolved. 
Add  lemon  juice,  salt  and  sugar.  Chill 
until  partially  congealed.  Add  remain¬ 
ing  ingredients.  Turn  into  a  1-quart 
mold  which  has  been  rinsed  in  cold 
water.  Chill  until  firm.  Unmold  on 
salad  greens.  Serve  with  your  favorite 
dressing.  Serves  8. 


1 
$ 
$ 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 


1 

$ 
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Yours  for 
the  asking—  I 


$ 

$ 

$ 


v 

tHE  Barre  Guild  has  published 
a  new  booklet  —  Monument 
Ideas  —  profusely  illustrated  with 
more  than  forty  monument  types 
for  almost  every  purpose  and  purse. 

Here  is  authentic,  expert  advice 
of  immeasurable  value  in  the  choice 
of  a  monument,  the  identification 
of  a  reliable  monument  dealer,  and 
the  protection  offered  by  the  Barre 
Guild  through  its  Seal  and  trade¬ 
mark. 

Send  for  your  copy.  Address 
Barre  Guild,  Desk  AA-15,  Barre, Vt. 

No  obligation.  To  identify  an  au¬ 
thorized  Barre  Guild  dealer  in  your 
town,  look  for  the  Seal  of  the  Barre 
Guild  on  display  in  his  showrooms 
and  etched  inconspicuously  in  the 
monuments  he  sells.  This  Seal  is 
the  most  important  trade-mark  in 
the  monument  industry. 

->»-»>  ->;>-»>  ->»  *»>  -»>  -»>  -»>  *»>  ->»  -»> 
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Give  Your  Youngster 


The  Amazing  inland 


TractalL 


The  Greatest  Thing  on 
Wheels  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Heavy  cast  aluminum  and  steel,  finished  in 
red  baked  enamel.  Big  rubber  tires  on  ball¬ 
bearing  disk  wheels.  Pedal  driven  no-slip  V. 
Belt.  Bucket  seat,  mock  four-way  gear-shift 
and  throttle  just  like  a  real  tractor.  Unequal" 
ed  in  play  value  because  it  turns  a  child's 
"make  believe"  into  reality. 

SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

In  no  other  way  could  this  low  price  be 
possible.  Sent  Express  charges  collect  on 
a  money-back  guarantee  if  not  complete¬ 
ly  satisfactory.  Give  your  full 
name  and  address,  state  age 
and  height  of  child  and  enclose 
check  or  money  order  for  . . 


INLAND  MFG.  CORP- 

158-164  Ellicott  St. 

Buffalo.  3,  N.  Y.  Dept.  AG 


FREE  SAMPLES  •  100%  VIRGIN  WOOL 

KNITTING  YARNS 


Selected  yarns  for  your  every  want 
direct  from  mill  at  money-savinl 

nri^nc  U/rif/i  for  f  IPO  camiUPA 


NEW.  EXTRA  MONEY  PLAN 

to  100%  protit  showing  triends  unusual  Person* 
ristmas  cards.  Box  assortments,  gift  wiappings,  nu- 
rous,  all  occasion.  Re.igious,  social  notes,  person- 
zed  stationery.  Extra  bonus.  Request  FREfc  S«  ™* 
rut  far  si. ini  25  for  si.h5  name  imprint** 


Special  Otter. 

THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS 
60  Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Massa«hu*et»»- 
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2285.  It’s  a  long  story — tunic  styled 
to  launch  new  longer  body  lines,  with 
scalloping  for  eye-appealing  accent. 
Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16,  414  yards 
39-inch. 

2305.  This  blouse’s  new  back-flar¬ 
ing  peplum  is  quietly  mannered  under 
suits  but,  jacketless,  is  a  perfect  part¬ 
ner  for  dress-up  skirts.  Sizes  10  to  20, 
36  to  40.  Size  16,  1%  yards  39-inch. 
2280.  New  one-sided  development 
plays  up  left-of-center  closing  and 
gentle  skirt  draping.  Sizes  12  to  20,  36 
to  48.  Size  36,  3%  yards  39-inch. 
2343.  Try  this  panel-front  school- 
belle  frock  in  a  new  plaid  with  white 
collar  and  cuffs  as  studied  contrast. 
Sizes  6  to  14.  Size  8,  3  yards  35-inch; 
y2  yard  35-inch  contrast. 

2217.  Puff-sleeved  pet  for  the 
younger  generation  features  smart 
smocking  and  tops  everything  with  a 
contrasting  collar.  Sizes  6  months,  1, 
2  and  3.  Size  2,  1%  yards  35-inch; 


14  yard  35-inch  contrasting. 

TO  ORDER :  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and 
enclose  fifteen  cents  in  coin  for  each 
pattern  wanted.  Add  fifteen  cents  for 
our  new  Fall  and  Winter  Fashion 
Book.  Address  Pattern  Department, 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10 
North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

— A.  A. — 

SHOULDER  PADS 

To  save  time  and  trouble  with 
shoulder  pads,  why  not  make  them 
removable?  Instead  of  sewing  them 
into  the  clothes,  attach  them  with 
small-sized  snaps.  Then  you  can  take 
the  pads  out  when  you  launder  your 
clothes  or  have  them  cleaned,  and  snap 
them  in  again  just  before  wearing  the 
garments.  No  more  waiting  for 
shoulder  pads  in  wash  dresses  to  dry, 
and  no  more  struggling  to  get  them 
back  in  the  right  place! 


Freezing  Peaelies 

THERE  ARE  little  fine  points  that 
enter  into  the  freezing  of  finest 
quality  peaches.  For  instance,  a  better 
product  results  from  hand-peeling 
than  by  dipping  in  boiling  water  and 
then  into  cold  as  has  been  common 
in  canning.  The  surface  of  the  peach 
is  softened  by  the  hot  water,  which 
turns  out  a  less  firm  frozen  fruit.  If  a 
small  quantity  of  fruit  is  being  done 
at  a  time,  the  hand-peeling  does  not 
look  like  such  a  chore;  also  doing  a 
few  packages  at  a  time  interrupts  the 
day’s  schedule  less  than  doing  a  great 
quantity. 

In  the  comparative  tests  done  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  Bureau  of 
Nutrition  and  Home  Economics,  they 
have  found  that  the  best  treatment  to 
prevent  browning  of  peaches  during 
freezing  is  to  use  powdered  ascorbic 
acid  (vitamin  C).  It  not  only  prevents 
browning  but  adds  vitamin  C  to  the 
peaches,  which  normally  have  only  a 
little.  If  using  it,  add  one  teaspoon  to 
each  quart  of  chilled  sirup.  3  cups 
sugar  to  4  cups  water  is  about  right 
for  peaches.  Four  cups  of  sirup  will 


cover  about  %  bushel — 12  pounds — in 
packaging. 

If  using  citric  acid  crystals  instead 
of  the  ascorbic  acid  powder  to  prevent 
browning,  dissolve  %  teaspoon  in  one 
quart  water  and  dip  peaches  as  soon  as 
sliced  into  the  solution  for  one  minute 
before  packaging. 

Pack  sliced  peaches  in  moisture- 
vapor-resistant  containers  made  especi¬ 
ally  for  frozen  foods;  or  if  desired  use 
glass  jars  or  tin  cans.  Be  sure  fruit  is 
completely  covered  with  chilled  sirup. 
Leave  one  inch  headspace  above  fruit 
and  sirup  in  cartons  and  bags,  iy2 
inches  in  glass  jars  or  tin  cans.  A  piece 
of  crumpled  parchment  paper  placed  on 
top  of  fruit  helps  to  hold  fruit  under. 
Seal,  label,  freeze  as  soon  as  possible 
at  zero  or  lower. — G.  W.  H. 

—  A.A.  — 

TOMATOES  FOR  CATSUP 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Wentworth  of  Route  1, 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  writes  that  this  is  her 
favorite  way  of  preparing  ripe  toma¬ 
toes  for  paste  or  catsup;  in  fact,  she 
says  that  she  never  would  go  back  to 
the  old  way  of  cooking  tomatoes  before 
sieving  them: 

“Wash  tomatoes;  cut  them  in  three 
or  four  pieces;  put  them  through  sieve 
or  colander  just  as  you  would  pumpkin. 
When  finished,  you  have  pulp  in  one 
kettle,  skins  and  seeds  in  another.  Now 
you  are  ready  to  make  your  tomato 
catsup  or  paste  from  your  favorite 
recipe.  You  can  prepare  a  bushel  of  to¬ 
matoes  in  20  minutes.” 


For  the  BEST  in  Farm -Home  FREEZERS,  it’: 

SteiK^mat 


NOW,  eat  the  “cream  of  the 
crop”  whenever  you  want !  Stein- 
horst  Freezers  can  preserve  a 
year’s  supply  of  fresh  fruits, 
vegetables,  meat,  poultry  and 
fish  for  most  any  size  farm 
family.  You  can  grow  every¬ 
thing  you  need — spread  seasonal 
surpluses  over  the  entire  year — 
save  drudgery  of  home  canning 
— save  money! 

Manufactured  by  the  pioneer  in 
industry,  STEINHORST  Farm-H< 

Freezers  have  35  years  of  proved  engineering 

skill  and  experience  built  into  them.  With  STEINHORST  you  get  all  the 
“newest”  and  “best”  features  which  have  been  tried  and  tested  under 
laboratory  research  and  actual  operating  conditions. 

With  STEINHORST  you  get: 

•  Circulated  "Air-Blast"  Freezing  — 

•  "Signal  Sentinel"  thermostat  control  — 

•  Extra  insulation  and  improved  lid  con¬ 
struction  — 

•  Modern  streamlined  styling  — 

•  Beautifully  plated  hardware,  designed 
for  years  of  service  — 

•  Baked  white  enamel  finish  easy  (o  keep 
clean  — 

•  Roomy  storage  compartments  — 

•  Convenient  height  for  any  person  to 
use  — 

•  Three  standard  models  to  choose  from  — 


Yes,  for  Safe,  Dependable,  and  Econom¬ 
ical  Farm-Home  Freezers,  There  Are 
None  Better  than  Steinhorst! 


•  Send  for  our  latest  pamphlet  which  illustrates  and  describes  our  three 
models.  We  will  also  send  you  a  booklet  on  the  preparation  of  foods  for 
your  freezer.  Both  aro  free,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  obligation.  Write  r 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Just  the  thing  for  Sunday  Breakfast 

—  Easy  and  Simply  Delicious ! 


BRAN  SCONES  AND  HONEY 

1 %  cups  sifted  flour  1  tbsp.  sugar 
%  tsp.  salt  %  cup  All-Bran 

2  y2  tsp.  Davis  %  cup  shortening 

Double-Acting  2  eggs 
Baking  Powder  %  cup  milk 

Sift  flour,  salt,  baking  powder  and 
sugar.  (And  be  sure  to  use  Davis 
Baking  Powder!  Its  controlled  double 
action  has  a  way  with  scones,  puffing 
them  up  to  tender,  golden  mounds 
that  are  a  joy  to  bite  into!)  Next,  add 
All-Bran.  Cut  in  shortening.  Reserve 
a  small  portion  of  egg  white;  beat 
remaining  eggs.  Add  to  first  mixture 
with  milk.  (Right  away  Davis’  first 
action  starts  to  work,  but  the  second 
action  waits  for  the  heat  of  the  oven, 
and  that’s  why  delays  and  interrup¬ 
tions  don’t  spell  failure  when  you 
use  Davis!)  Now  stir  until  dough  is 


formed.  Knead  slightly,  roll  out,  and 
cut  in  triangles.  Brush  with  egg  white 
mixed  with  1  tsp.  water,  sprinkle  with 
sugar  and  bake  at  450°  P.  about  15 
minutes.  Serve  hot  with  honey.  Makes 
24  scones. 

NOTICE  the  difference  in  all  your  bak¬ 
ing  when  you  start  using  Davis!  That 
famous  double  action  is  your  best 
insurance  for  light,  velvety- textured 
cakes;  tender,  delicious 
muffins;  hot  breads  and 
other  “baking  day”  treats. 

Get  a  can  of  Davis 
Double-Acting  Baking 
Powder  today  ...  it  never 
lets  you  down. 


DAVIS  Double-Acting 

BAKING  POWDER 
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Smiles  of  Security 
and  Contentment 

Granddad  and  grandson  have  cause  for 
happiness.  Granddad  is  just  about  to 
retire  on  a  Farmers  and  Traders  retire¬ 
ment  plan  while  his  grandson  has  an 
assured  future  with  an  educational  fund 
and  an  endowment  plan,  guaranteed  by 
Farmers  and  Traders. 

Every  member  of  the  family  deserves 
the  protection  of  some  form  of  insur¬ 
ance.  For  this  reason,  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  special  plans  for  every  age  and 
every  condition.  Let  us  help  you  select 
the  right  one — mail  the  coupon  today. 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

"SB?1  Syracuse  1,N.Y. 
. COUPON . 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y.  A_, 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  interested  in  your  Juvenile  and 
Retirement  Plans.  Please  send  details. 

NAME- . - . — - 

STREET . - . - . — . . 

CITY . - . STATE . — 

AMAZING  NEW  PRODUCT 

Can  Save  You  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder  3  D  A  Y  S  LATER  — 

badly  swollen,  caked.  Bag  is  now  normal. 

Danger  of  chronic  UDDEROLE  worked 

condition.  UDDER-  like  magic!  Cow  in 

OLE  used.  production. 

Results  Guaranteed  or 
Double  Your  Money  Back 


SPEED  REDUCER 


Here  are  two  photographs  of  the 
speed  reducer  which  I  made  for  an  elec¬ 
tric  motor.  Following  is  a  list  of  the 


materials  that  I  obtained  from  a  mail 
order  house: 

1.  %  H.  P.  motor  with  cord,  110  volt. 

2.  Two  pieces  of  cold  rolled  steel 
in  diameter  by  15”  long. 

3.  Four  brass  bushed  pillow  blocks. 

4.  3  V  belts  (l-24”x%”>  (l-36”xy2”) 
(1-58”xV2”). 

5.  3  die  cast  pulleys  2”  in  diameter  1/2" 
hole. 

6.  1  die  cast  pulley  2V2”  in  diameter 
y2”  hole. 

7.  1  die  cast  pulley  8”  in  diameter  V2” 
hole. 

8.  To  fit  this  particular  job,  a  6”  di¬ 
ameter  pulley  was  bored  to  fit  a 
1  3/16”  shaft  on  the  churn  shown  in 
the  photo.  We  also  fitted  an  extra  set 
screw  in  this  pulley. 

9.  Also  required  were  eight  %”  diam¬ 
eter  5%”  carriage  bolts. 

10.  The  wood  required:  2  pieces 
l”x7%”  wide  x  12”  long;  2  cleats 
l”xl”xl5”  long,  oak. 

11.  For  the  bearing  supports  two 
pieces  oak  3”  wide  by  1 %”  thick  by 
15”  long  fastened  to  the  bearing-sup- 
porting  pieces  by  the  carriage  bolts 
passing  through  the  whole  assembly. 
This  makes  a  good  rugged  construc¬ 
tion  and  the  arrangement  gives  us 
three  speeds  shown  in  the  picture. 
Item  No.  8  is  not  necessary  if  it  is  not 
planned  to  run  a  chum. 

The  speed  at  the  motor  of  -1750  R. 
P.  M. 

The  first  counter  shaft  583  R.  P.  M. 
The  final  reduction,  to  146  R.P.M. 
— W.  E.  White,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 
—  a. a.  — 


Now  you  can  help  proven'  serious  trouble  and  loss  at 
calving  time.  An  amazing  new  product,  UDDEROLE, 
bas  been  discovered  at  Dawnwood  Farms.  It  relieves 
dangerous  cakeo  bag  aster,  better.  Your  cows  go  into 
production  MUCH  SOONER.  You  make  up  to  $27.00 
more  on  each  c-w. 

UDDEROLE  is  made  by  a  new,  scientific  formula, 
containing  irradiated  lanolin  and  other  highly  effective 
ingredients  It  gives  powerful  3-way  help.  I.  Re.ieves 
he  congestion.  2.  Reduces  swelling  and  inflammation. 
3.  Fights  infe  tion.  Use  it  on  your  valuable  first  calf 
heifers.  Farmers  re-order  and  say:  “Udderole  is  the 
best  I  ever  used.  Can't  afford  to  be  without  it."  The 
8-oz.  tin  costs  only  $1. 

DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  If  UDDER¬ 
OLE  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel  you  can 
afford  to  part  with  t — return  unused  portion  and 
receive,  not  $|,  but  $2 — double  your  money  back. 
Either  way,  you  win,  so  .  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new.  and  if  your  dealer 
hasn’t  it.  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1  direct  to 
us.  We’ll  rush  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  an  8-oz.  tin 
of  this  amazing  discovery.  5-lb.  can  only  $8. 
DEALERS,  write  for  information. 

liAWKWOOO  FAKMS,oept.AA.Amenia,N.Y. 


Apple  Picking  Help 

As  an  aid  when  picking  apples  or 
other  tree  fruit  from  a  ladder,  I  have 
a  y.-inch  rod  between  2y2  and  3  feet 
long  with  a  curved  hook  at  each  end, 
with  which  some  limbs  out  of  reach 
may  be  pulled  near  so  fruit  may  be 
picked.  This  saves  moving  the  ladder 
so  many  times.  When  not  in  use,  hang 
the  hook  on  the  ladder  rung  until 
needed  again. — G.  M.  Schermerhorn, 
Kennedy,  N.  Y. 

—  a.a.  — 

EVENS  TEAM  P1JLL 

Here  is  my  way  of  hitching  a  team 
when  one  horse  is  inclined  to  hang 
back  and  shirk  his  share  of  the  pull. 
The  inside  traces  are  unhitched  and 
crossed  over  to  the  other  singletrees. 

—  a.a.  —  — -L  W.  D. 

I  use  my  grain  drill  to  apply  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  row  crops  as  a  side  dressing. 
My  drill  has  11  discs  and  by  removing 


CATTLE  AUCTIONS 

Under  Management  of 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


W.  D.  ROBENS  &  SON  SALE 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

THURSDAY,  SEPT.  18 

At  Pleasant  Hill  Farm,  2  miles  from  POLAND. 
Herkimer  Co.  N.  Y.  iust  off  Route  8. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated, 
free  from  blemishes. 

35  Milkinq  cows,  fresh  or  due  this  fall.  10 
Bred  Heifers,  11  Open  Heifers,  4  Hiqh  bred 
bulls,  includinq  a  noted  Carnation  herd  sire 
whose  dam  made  1105  lb.  fat  with  a  4.1  % 
test.  20  dauqhters  and  2  sons  also  sell. 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  Holstein  herds  in  America, 
founded  about  50  years  ago,  excellent  production 
records.  A  grand  offering.  An  opportunity  you  cannot 
afford  to  miss.  Sale  held  in  large  tent,  starting  at 
12:30  P.  M.,  lunch  available. 

W  D.  ROBENS  &  SON.  Owners,  Poland,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


OTSEGO  COUNTY,  N.  Y.  DISPERSAL 
45  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
MONDAY,  SEPT.  15 

E.  BLISS  BURTON,  at  his  farm,  3  miles  west 
of  WESTFORD,  N.  Y.  on  County  Road,  midwav 
between  Coooerstown  and  Worcester. 

Herd  T.  B.  Accredited,  annually  blood  tested,  young 
animals  calfhood  vaccinated. 

All  milkers  fresh  and  close  sprinqers.  4  Bred 
Heifers  10  Heifer  calves. 

This  has  been  a  leading  herd  In  Cow  Testing  work 
for  the  past  3  years,  excellent  producers,  and  includes 
many  daughters  of  the  best  sires  in  the  Central  Arti¬ 
ficial  Association.  Owner  has  bred  Registered  Holstein 
cattle  for  34  years.  Sale  held  in  big  tent,  starts  at 
12:30  P.  M.,  lunch  served.  Remember  this  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  dispersal.  You  will  get  some  excellent  bargains. 
E.  BLISS  BURTON,  Owner,  Worcester.  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


Orange  County,  N.  Y  Dispersal 

FAMOUS  MERRIEWOLD  FARMS  entire  herd 

140  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test. 

FRIDAY,  SEPT.  12 

sale  at  farm,  3'/2_  miles  north  of  MONROE,  N.  Y., 
on  Route  208.  This  is  a  high  bred  herd,  founded 
in  1931.  nearly  all  home  raised 

70  Milkinq  cows,  30  Bred  and  Open  Heifers. 
30  Heifer  calves.  10  Service  age  bulls. 

Herd  has  excellent  production  records  on  twice  a  day 
milking  under  average  conditions.  This  is  an  abso- 
lute  and  complete  dispersal  of  an  unusually  good 
herd — a  sale  you  cannot  afford  to  miss,  starting  at 
10. 00  A.  M.,  held  in  large  tent. 

JOHN  S.  HOLLORAN,  Owner,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


DISPERSAL  AUCTION 

80  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPT.  10 

at  Belle  Mead  Sanitorium  &  Farm,  located 
at  Belle  Mead,  N.  J..  which  is  9  miles  from 
Princeton,  8  miles  from  Somerville. 

Herd  T.  B.  Accredited,  adult  and  calfhood  vaccinated 
for  Bangs.  D.H.I.A.  records  under  average  condi¬ 
tions.  Every  female  bred  and  raised  on  the  farm. 
HERD  SIRE  SELLING:  A  beautiful  son  of  the  famous 
Montvic  Lochinvar,  out  of  a  high  record  Osborndale 
bred  dam. 

A  number  of  fresh  and  close  springers  with  others 
in  all  stages  of  lactation.  A  beautiful,  choice  group 
of  bred  and  open  yearlings,  and  heifer  calves. 

This  is  a  big  and  complete  sale,  starting  at  10:00 
A.  M.  sharp.  Lunch  at  noon,  held  in  large  tent. 
Here  you  will  get  some  real  bargains  and  buy  ex¬ 
cellent  blood  ’ines. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


5  including  the  hose,  which  takes  about 
20  minutes,  I  can  put  on  as  large  or 
small  amount  as  I  wish.  To  remove  the 
right  discs,  I  take  the  drill  to  the  field, 
put  it  over  the  rows  and  then  remove 
the  discs  which  come  directly  over  each 
row. — A.  8.  Tuttle. 


—  a.a.  — 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

Figures  indicate  that  more  and  more 
farmers  are  buying  life  insurance.  Be¬ 
cause  there  are  various  forms  of  life 
insurance,  including  straight  life,  en¬ 
dowment,  and  term  insurance,  the  per¬ 
son  who  is  buying  a  policy  (or  maybe 
being  sold  one)  sometimes  makes  the 
wrong  decision. 

It  is  always  better  to  know  what  you 
want  and  then  buy  the  policy  you  de¬ 
sire  than  it  is  for  someone  to  “sell” 
you  one.  An  easy  way  to  get  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  will  give  you  better  pro¬ 
tection  is  to  read  “ Facts  You  Should 
Know  About  Life  Insurance If  you 
would  like  a  copy  of  this  booklet,  send 
your  request  to  SERVICE  BUREAU, 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
and  enclose  10c  to  cover  the  cost  and 
mailing. 
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THE  TRIAD  TRACTOR  &  IM¬ 
PLEMENT  CORPORATION  of 
Utica,  New  York  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  as  distributor  of  the  new  Ford 
tractor  and  Dearborn  equipment. 
Officers  of  the  corporation  are: 
Clifford  J.  Fletcher,  President,  Mar¬ 
garet  M.  Fletcher,  Vice-President, 
J.  M.  Wrubel,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  company  has  just  announced 
the  promotion  of  B.  W.  Morrison, 
Utica,  N.  Y.  to  the  position  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  and  that  of  Frank 
E.  Mazura,  Interlaken,  N.  Y.  to  the 
position  of  Sales  Manager. 

Fred  Yenny,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
formerly  with  Harry  Ferguson,  Inc., 
is  Director  of  Education  and  Ser¬ 
vice,  with  Lewis  Brinkman,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  as  assistant  Director 
of  Service.  Other  department  heads 
include  Charles  Sitts,  Parts  Man¬ 
ager,  Joseph  Gigliotti,  Traffic  and 
Warehouse  Manager,  and  Miss  C. 
B.  McCann,  office  manager. 

POST  HOLE  DIGGER:  Digging 

post  holes  is  slow,  hard  work.  A 
post-hole  digger  which  can  be  op¬ 
erated  by  a  tractor  is  now  offered 
by  the  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  4-731  Elm  Street,  Ot- 
tawa,  Kansas.  This  is  sold  direct  to 
users  and  complete  details  and 
prices  will  be  sent  on  request. 

"FLYING  A":  On  July  15  at  Ro¬ 
chester,  appropriate  ceremonies 
marked  the  launching  from  that 
area  of  the  TYDOL  FLYING  ‘A’ 
DIRIGIBLE.  At  night  this  ship, 
lighted  by  over  11,000  electric  lights, 
flash  on  and  off  after  the  manner 
of  the  electric  advertising  signs  on 
Broadway.  In  fact,  the  ship  was 
lighted  by  Douglas  Leigh,  creator 
of  most  of  the  'arge  animated  signs 
on  Times  Square. 

PACKAGING:  One  of  the  angles 

of  quick  freezing  on  which  a  good 
deal  of  experimentation  has  been 
necessary  is  that  of  packaging 
foods  to  be  frozen.  Available  from 
A.  E.  MACADAM  &  COMPANY,  INC., 
95  Lexington  Avenue,  Brooklyn  5, 
New  York,  is  their  1947  catalog  on 
Frozen  Food  Packaging  Materials. 
In  it  you  will  find  many  suggestions 
that  will  be  helpful. 

FIREPLACE:  dennett  -  Ire¬ 

land,  INC.,  Norwich,  New  York, 
features  a  fireplace  unit.  The  Com¬ 
pany  states  that  this  unit  not  only 
simplifies  the  construction  of  a  fire¬ 
place  but-  increases  the  amount  ot 
heat  from  it. 


This  is  a  new  DELAVAL  PORTABLE 
MILKER.  It  is  handy  and  easy  to 
operate.  It  is  supplied  either  with 
a  single  or  double  Sterling  unit 
and  can  be  converted  to  a  pipe 
line  outfit  if  desired. 

While  the  name  "De  Laval"  has 
been  commonly  associated  with 
separators  and  milkers,  the  Com¬ 
pany  also  manufactures  other 
equipment,  including  water  heat¬ 
ers,  food  freezers  and  vacuum  can 
hoists. 
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OFFICERS  of  the  New  York  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  whose  members  recently  gath¬ 
ered  at  Seneca  Falls  to  honor  its  president,  Harry  C.  Andrews  of  Waterloo,  (shown 
at  left).  Others  in  photo  are:  Ira  G.  Payne,  East  Shodack,  secretary;  A.  C.  Dahlberg, 
Ithaca,  and  John  Luchsinger,  Syracuse,  vice  presidents;  and  Mrs.  George  Waite  of 

Williairisville,  treasurer. 


Our  Experience  with  the 
Pen  Type  Cow  Stable 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 


We  did  not  run  into  very  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  bossy  cows.  We  occasion¬ 
ally  would  get  hold  of  a  cow  that 
would  try  to  clean  up  the  pen,  but  she 
very  seldom  persisted.  In  the  case  of 
one  or  two  individuals  that  were  a 
little  annoying — they  had  stubs  of 
horns — we  sawed  the  stubs  off  and 
that  settled  them. 

We  did  have  some  difficulty  with 
timid  cows.  We  ran  up  our  original 
herd  of  twelve  to  eighty-nine.  In  doing 
that  we  bought  a  lot  of  our  cows  and 
did  get  hold  of  some  timid  ones  from 
one  or  two  farmei'S.  These  cows  would 
not  go  up  to  the  feed  rack  when  the 
other  cows  were  eating.  They  would 
hang  off  in  a  corner  and  they  didn’t 
do  well.  I  don’t  know  how  to  starch 
up  a  timid  cow’s  courage.  We  had  six 
out  of  about  eighty  last  winter  and  we 


Camp  Miniwanca  Winner 


Floyd  Morter  of  Ithaca,  Tompkins  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York,  is  the  winner  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Scholarship  to  the  lead¬ 
ership  training  school  at  Camp  Mini¬ 
wanca,  Shelby,  Michigan. 

Floyd  has  made  an  excellent  record  in 
4-H  Club  work.  He  has  been  president 
of  the  Tompkins  County  4-H  Council; 
president  of  the  Central  District  4-H 
Council,  and  chairman  of  the  County  4-H 
Achievement  Day.  Last  year  he  was  se¬ 
lected  as  a  delegate  to  the  National  Older 
Rural  Youth  Conference.  He  is  a  sopho¬ 
more  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  plans  to  become  a  4-H  Club  Agent. 
%  of  the  strongest  boosters  for  this 
♦raining  school  for  rural  boys  and  girls 
is  Wm,  Danforth  of  Purina  Mills,  author 
°f  column  "I  Dare  You,"  which  is  read 
by  thousands  of  our  subscribers. 


put  them  in  a  conventional  stanchion 
row.  We  had  more  udder  trouble  in 
those  six  than  we  had  in  all  the  other 
cows  put  together. 

Now,  the  values  which  we  have  en¬ 
countered  in  pen  stables,  in  summariz¬ 
ing)  seem  to  us  to  be  these: 

It  is  a  much  cheaper  stable  to  equip. 
We  put  no  floor  in  ours.  One  water 
bucket  for  ten  cows  is  enough.  Two 
linear  feet  of  feed  rack  space  seems 
to  be  plenty;  sixty  to  seventy-five 
square  feet  per  cow  seems  to  be  floor 
space  enough. 

Then  there  is  this  factor  of  feeding 
which  I  think  is  very  important — per¬ 
mitting  a  cow  to  eat  when  she  wants 
to. 

There  is  the  item  of  cleaning.  We 
clean  our  pens  entirely  with  tractor- 
powered  forks. 

There  is  the  point  of  greater  com¬ 
fort  for  the  cows.  Just  lately  we  have 
had  cows  freshen,  with  some  very  big 
udders.  We  simply  can’t  drive  them  to 
the  pasture.  They  can’t  walk.  These 
cows,  in  my  opinion,  on  a  conventional 
platform  would  be  extremely  uncom¬ 
fortable.  They  would  lose  weight  very 
rapidly.  We  leave  these  cows  in  the 
pens,  and  I  notice  that  when  they  lie 
down  they  often  shift  their  udders  off 
to  one  side  and  go  right  flat  on  their 
sides,  lying  that  way  as  much  as  an 
hour  or  more  sound  asleep.  These  cows 
are  simply  exhausted  with  carrying 
their  udders  around.  Their  udders  are 
sore,  and  when  the  cows  can  lie  down 
on  a  soft  padding  of  straw  and  shift 
their  weight  away  from  their  udders, 
they  just  seem  to  be  like  an  extremely 
weary  person  who  is  relieved  of  a  bur¬ 
den. 

The  one  big  expense  is  the  bedding. 
I  have  been  asked  several  times  how 
much  more  bedding  it  takes  in  a  pen 
type  stable.  You  can’t  answer  that 
question  because  in  our  neighborhood 
we  have  fellows  who  don’t  bed  cows 
on  concrete  at  all.  We  have  others  who 
use  bedding  liberally,  but  it  gets  kick¬ 
ed  out  from  under  the  cows  pretty 
much.  For  the  way  I  would  like  to  bed 
cows  on  the  platform  with  a  four-foot 
stall,  we  use  something  around  twice 
as  much  bedding  in  tons.  With  the 
present  price  of  cows,  and  the  almost 
certainty  that  I  won’t  have  much  ud¬ 
der  injury,  I  feel  it  fully  justifies  the 
bedding  expense. 

We,  you  understand,  are  not  advo¬ 
cates  of  pen  stables.  I  am  an  advocate 
of  economic  freedom  as  an  individual 
and  the  opportunity  to  conduct  a  busi¬ 
ness  at  a  profit.  I  am  in  pen  stabling 
because  I  don’t  want  to  get  frozen  into 


the  dairy  business.  Pen  stabling,  from 
my  angle,  is  simply  my  device  to  keep 
from  getting  frozen  into  producing 
milk,  to  avoid  having  a  frozen  invest¬ 
ment  on  my  hands,  and  to  set  up 
cheaply  enough  so  that  I  can  have  a 
chance  of  making  a  little  money  on 
milk  production. 

Strangely,  however,  the  pen  stable 
has  led  me  into  other  things  which  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  advocate — at 
least  to  recommend  to  all  dairymen 
that  they  think  about  it.  The  first  con¬ 
cern  is  milker’s  fatigue.  There  is  tre¬ 
mendous  strain  on  a  man  using  two 
units  to  milk  thirty  cows — squatting 
down  to  wipe  the  udder;  squatting 
down  to  put  on  the  teat  cups ;  squatting 
down  to  take  off  the  cups  and  some¬ 
times  to  strip  by  hand,  and  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  the  milk. 

I  don’t  believe  we  are  going  to  be 
able,  under  modern  labor  conditions,  to 
retain  milkers  on  this  squat-stoop  plan 
of  milking.  I  don’t  think  men  who  can 
get  jobs  elsewhere  for  better  money 
are  going  to  love  cows  and  want  to 
kneel  at  their  rear  ends  twice  every 
milking  day,  and  get  up,  run  a  hundred 
feet  and  back  with  a  pail  of  milk.  It  is 
too  hard  a  job. 

A  product  of  pen  stabling  which  has 
pleased  and  meant  more  to  me  than 
anything  else  has  been  the  elevated 
tandem  milking  stalls.  The  cows  in  a 
pen  stable  have  to  be  brought  in  and 
fed  and  then  they  have  to  be  milked — 
in  short,  they  have  to  be  moved.  They 
are  manipulated  all  the  time.  We  have 
developed  (and  there  is  tremendous  in¬ 
terest  in)  an  elevated  tandem  milking 
stall  which  is  made  for  about  $5.00, 
except  for  the  platform.  This  platform 
stands  up  26  inches  off  the  floor.  When 
the  cows  are  in  the  milking  stalls  on 
the  platform,  a  man  puts  the  hot  cloth 
on  the  udder,  attaches  the  teat  cups 
and  strips  the  cows,  all  the  time  stand¬ 
ing  perfectly  erect. 

I  believe  that  as  we  go  forward  in 
this  game  of  producing  and  marketing 
milk,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  goal 
of  giving  the  consumer  better  milk  for 
less  money.  The  only  way  to  do  that  is 
to  translate  it  back,  step  by  step,  clear 
to  the  farm — clear  to  the  point  where 
the  health  of  our  cattle  and  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  cattle  is  given  maximum  protec¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  that  pen  stabling  has 
some  value  in  protecting  the  health  of 
the  cattle.  I  know  it  has  some  value  in 
cutting  down  labor.  I  am  sure  that  ele¬ 
vated  milking  has  a  great  deal  of  value 
in  protecting  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
milker. 

Editor’s  Note:  One  question  that  dairy¬ 
men  are  asking  relative  to  pen  stabling 
concerns  the  approval  of  city  health 
departments.  In  upstate  New  York 
there  is  a  provision  in  health  regula¬ 
tions  which  states  that  straw  sheds 
are  permissible.  Health  departments 
are  considering  that  a  pen  type  stable 
is  a  straw  shed  and  are  giving  their 
approval.  The  New  York  City  Board 
of  Health  has  not  permitted  pen  type 
stables,  but  some  time  ago  it  amended 
the  regulations  to  permit  one  hundred 
stables  of  this  kind  as  an  experiment 
for  five  years  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Department  of  Health.  If  this 
experience  is  favorable,  it  might  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  City  Health  Sanitary 
Code  will  be  amended  to  permit  their 

use-  — -  a.  a.  — - 

CATTLE  SHOW  AT 
SYRACUSE  FAIRGROUNDS 

A  New  York  State  Beef  and  Dairy 
Cattle  Show  will  be  held  at  the  State 
Fair  Grounds  on  September  9,  10  and 
11.  One  reason  for  the  show,  which  was 
arranged  by  cattle  breeder  associa¬ 
tions,  is  the  fact  that  cattle  must  be 
winners  at  a  state  show  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  national  competition.  It  is 
expected  that  around  2,000  head  of 
various  breeds  will  compete  at  the 
show. 


Makes 
Tough  Farm  Jobs  Easy 


The  ‘‘Ottawa  Farmer”  Hydraulic 
front  end  loader  has  proved  itself 
under  toughest  farm  conditions  for 
over  5  years. 

Not  a  toy  —  Not  a  gadget  —  But  a 
necessary  piece  of  labor,  time  and 
money  saving  farm  machinery.  The 
‘‘Ottawa  Farmer”  loads  manure,  grain 
and  all  bulk  materials  at  the  rate  of  a 
fork  load  every  30  seconds.  With  avail¬ 
able  attachments  it  will  rake  and  stack 
hay,  lift  and  move  heavy  objects  and 
do  hundreds  of  other  labor  saving  jobs. 


Fits  Most  Models  Standard  Make  Tractors 

Act  now,  see  your  dealer  or  mail  the 
attached  coupon  today. 


|  OTTAWA  Steel  Products,  Inc. 

J  Dept.  A9,  Ottawa,  Kansas 
j  Please  send  me  your  illustrated  folder 
I  and  complete  information  on  the  "GUAR- 
|  ANTEED"  OTTAWA  FARMER  Hydraulic 
|  Loader.  I  am  a  □  Farmer  Q  Dealer. 

|  Name _ _ _ _ 

I  Address _ _ , _ _ 

I  , 

I  Town -  State _ _ 

i - 


Ottawa  Steel  Products,  Inc. 

OTTAWA,  KANSAS 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


„  '  Folded^  1 1 


Here's  what  it  does:  keeps  cows 

from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders ;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 

Here's  how  it  works  ^ 

—  and  here's  * 

how  you  Save 

.  .  reduces  cow  injuries; 
fits  any  stanchion  frame; 
fits  in  low-ceiling  barns ; 
saves  work — easy  to  in¬ 
stall— no  outside  help  re¬ 
quired-low  first  cost. 

Write  for  free  folder  on 
low-priced  folding  parti¬ 
tions  and  stanchions. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B-97  UNADILLA,  N.Y 


Position 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertisements 
in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no  better  way 
to  keep  well  informed  on  new  things 
on  the  market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get  what 
you  want.  When  you  answer  an  "ad," 
be  sure  to  mention  the  name  of 

American  Agriculturist 
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v*  YOU 


By  A.  JAMES  HALL 


A  survey  of  farmers '  opinions  conducted  by  the  American 
Agriculturist  Foundation  to  keep  consumers  and  State  and 
Federal  Legislators  informed  of  farmers'  problems  and  their 
suggested  solutions. 


sell  their  produce  when  demand  drops? 
Buyers  won’t  always  be  around  beg¬ 
ging  for  everything  produced.”  He 
thought  it  a  good  idea.  What  do  You 
think  ? 

1  Just  Learned 

That  the  poultry  business  in  Maine 
has  had  tremendous  growth.  Scatter¬ 
ed  all  over  the  state,  the  industry 
brought  in  25  million  dollars  last  year. 

That  Aroostook  County  (referred  to 
as  “The  County”  all  over  the  State) 
is  a  big  pea  producer,  growing  5,000 
acres  for  two  freezing  plants  at  Cari¬ 


Vermont  Banks  Helpful 

Contrary  to  what  the  fine  type  says 
at  the  top  of  this  column,  this  is  not 
my  usual  report  on  what  farmers  tell 
me.  On  my  way  to  Maine,  I  saw  a 
bank’s  advertisement  in  Bennington, 
Vermont,  which  read  in  part: 

“Our  hat’s  off  to  the  farmers  who 
use  their  heads  as  well  as  their  hands 
and  tools  to  produce  better  and  more.” 

Here,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  a  local 
bank  aware  that  northeastern  farmers 
were  businessmen,  so  I  went  in  to  see 
Homer  W.  Webster,  president  of  the 
County  National  Bank  and  key  banker 
for  the  county.  I  found  they  not  only 
recognized  farming  as  big  business 
but  had  discovered  that  banks  and 
farmers  could  work  together  for 
mutual  profit. 

When  well-known  James  A.  McKee 
retired  after  many  years  as  Benning¬ 
ton  County  Farm  Bureau  Agent, 
Webster’s  bank  engaged  him  on  a 
part-time  basis  as  their  farm  field 
man.  With  his  agricultural  know-how 
and  wide  acquaintance  with  farmers, 
the  move  proved  very  much  worth¬ 
while.  When  a  farmer  requests  advice 
on  anything  from  crops  to  remodeling 
the  barn,  McKee  is  right  there  to  help 
with  plans.  If  the  project  requires 
financing,  McKee  is  in  a  position  to 
recommend  the  type  of  loan  required. 

More  Maple  Profit 

One  of  the  first  developments  in  the 
bank’s  plan  to  help  itself  by  helping 
farmers  was  the  development  of  short¬ 
term  loan  business  on  maple  syrup 
crops.  The  Factory  Point  National 
Bank  at  Manchester  Center  and  the 
First  National  Banks  at  Bennington 
and  North  Bennington  also  entered 
this  program  of  5%  loans  to  give  small 
sugar  bush  operators  capital  enough 
to  avoid  the  need  of  dumping  their 
syrup  on  the  market  as  soon  as  it  was 
made. 

The  amount  of  cash  wasn’t  high.  Big 
sugar  operators  didn’t  need  to  borrow, 
but  men  who  needed  an  average  of 
$400  or  $500  to  finance  equipment  and 
labor  borrowed  until  they  realized  on 
the  sale  of  the  crop.  By  being  able 
to  spread  the  sale,  even  the  small  op¬ 
erators  got  at  least  $5.00  a  gallon  for 
syrup  that  would  have  brought  a  dol¬ 
lar  or  two  less  had  it  been  necessary 
to  sell  at  the  first  offer. 

Others  Benefit,  Too 

As  Key  Banker,  it’s  Webster’s  job  to 
encourage  and  work  for  agricultural 
interests.  To  this  end,  McKee  (who 
spends  part  of  each  week  coaching  ex- 
GI’S  in  farming  at  North  Bennington 
High  School)  promotes  field  days  and 
other  activities  helpful  to  farm  youth 
as  well  as  old  timers. 

Webster  said:  “We  are  willing  to 
cooperate  with  the  farmers  in  making 
financial  advances  to  improve  herds,  to 
remodel  for  more  efficient  buildings,  to 
expand  crop  and  stock  programs,  and 
to  finance  crops  long  enough  for  the 
producer  to  get  good  prices.” 

Even  while  talking  with  him,  the 
thought  crossed  my  mind  that  maybe 
bankers  at  last  were  awakening  to  the 
opportunity  that  had  been  right  under 
their  noses — and  neglected — for  years 
— the  opportunity  of  building  their 
own  business  and  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  by  actually  setting  out  to  co¬ 


operate  with  farmers  to  get  them  on  a 
sane,  sound  and  safe  financial  footing. 

Among  others  whose  business  is 
helped  are  turkeymen  who  spend, 
spend,  spend  all  summer  but  can  pay 
off  in  December,  and  orchardists  who 
long  have  had  “advances”  from  stor¬ 
age  owners  and  commission  houses  but 
too  often  have  had  to  sell  their  crop — - 
at  a  disadvantage — to  whomever  made 
the  advances. 

President  Webster  was  so  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  whole  farm  program 
that  I  got  real  nervy  and  suggested, 
“Why  don’t  you  go  the  whole  hog  now 
— while  things  are  good — and  set  up 
marketing  relations  that  will  save 
your  farmers  searching  for  a  place  to 


SOME  CITY  BOYS  WORK 

READ  with  interest  the  item  in 
American  Agriculturist  about  hiring 
boys  from  the  city.  My  father  and  I 
have  had  two  boys  from  the  outskirts 
of  Boston  to  help  us  in  haying.  The 
first  boy  came  up  right  after  school 
finished  and  stayed  until  Labor  Day. 
He  did  not  know  how  to  do  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  work,  so  we  had  to  teach 
him.  He  was  willing  and  learned  very 
quickly.  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  him  to  work  anywhere  on 
a  farm. 

The  next  year  we  had  another  boy 
from  Roxbury  and  he  too  turned  out 
very  good  although  he  was  only  four¬ 
teen  years  old,  which  is  a  little  too 
young  to  send  out  unless  the  farmer  is 
very  considerate  about  the  work.  We 
got  along  fine  with  these  boys  and  this 
last  one  returned  last  year  to  help  us 
again. 

They  were  both  wonderful  around 
the  house.  In  fact,  they  were  perfect 
gentlemen  in  every  spot  and  place.  I 
think  it  makes  a  lot  of  difference 
whether  there  is  a  young  person  in  the 
family  to  associate  with  the  boy,  so 
that  he  will  not  be  homesick  when  he 


bou  and  Houlton. 

That  Maine  leads  all  states  in  the 
percentage  of  cows  bred  artificially. 

That  beef  herds  can  be  raised  pro¬ 
fitably  here.  The  4-H  boys  sold  40  or 
50  beef  calves  at  the  Presque  Isle  Fair 
for  as  high  as  80c  a  pound. 

That  drivers  of  cars  with  1946  plates 
are  not  law  violators.  It  was  an  econ¬ 
omy  move  on  the  part  of  Governor 
Horace  A.  Hildreth.  Drivers  just  got 
windshield  stickers  to  show  they  paid 
the  1947  fee. 

That  the  USDA,  the  Maine  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  and  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  are  testing  at  Presque  Isle  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50  thousand  potato  varie¬ 
ties  each  year. 


first  arrives  at  the  farm  as  there  is  a 
lot  of  difference  between  the  farm  and 
their  city  home  life. 

I  think  that  farmers  near  cities 
could  get  a  lot  of  work  from  these 
boys  if  consideration  was  used,  as  it 
takes  a  little  patience  to  teach  the 
boys  at  first.- — Linwood  G.  England, 
Lancaster,  New  Hampshire. 

❖  #  * 

CEMETERY  I  ARE 
IS  COSTLY 

FTER  READING  your  “At  Peace 
and  Cared  For”,  I  cannot  help  but 
say  a  few  words  in  praise  of  it,  as  it 
is  a  sore  spot  with  me  just  now  as  I 
have  just  laid  my  wife  away  after  56 
years  of  married  life. 

West  Hill  cemetery  is  endowed  in 
good  shape  and  keeps  two  men  busy 
with  power  mower,  but  wages  are  up. 
Opening  a  grave  used  to  be  $15  and 
now  it  is  $28,  but  the  graves  are  taken 
care  of  properly  which  is  the  main 
thing.  Well,  I  got  off  the  track  about 
old  cemeteries  in  our  Town  of  Smyrna 
in  Chenango  County.  We  have  7 
cemeteries.  One  near  me  is  kept  in 
proper  shape  but  it  costs  4  times  as 
V 


This  elevator  which  handles  baled  hay  without  backaches  was  built  last  winter  by 
Robert  Pocock  of  Bergen,  New  York.  It  is  powered  by  an  electric  motor. 
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much  to  keep  it  so  a.s  it  used  to.  The 
rest  of  them  are  mowed  twice  yearly 
with  hand  scythes  by  the  Town  High¬ 
way  force.  I  believe  there  is  a  State 
fund  to  pay  for  this  service.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Truman,  it  should  not  cost  any 
more  than  it  did  ten  years  ago  but  it 
does. — H.  N.  Sexton,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 
#  ^  ^ 

FEMININE  CAUTION 

AFTER  READING  your  editorial  on 
the  danger  of  cars  driving  too 
close  together,  I  want  to  say  I  heartily 
agree.  When  a  car  is  following  me  too 
closely,  I  slow  down  a  little,  pull  over 
and  let  it  go  by. 

Of  course,  I  don’t  suppose  a  man 
driver  would  want  to  do  that! 

You  have  a  nice  sense  of  humor, 
Mr.  Eastman.  Can  you  take  that  one! 
— Mrs.  Robert  R.  TJsher,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

Yes! — E.R.E. 

*  *  * 

A  75-YEAR-OLD 
GARDENER 

I  have  taken  your  paper  for  years 
and  always  enjoy  your  editorial  page. 
I  am  75  years  old  and  don’t  farm  now, 
but  I  do  plant  and  tend  a  good-sized 
vegetable  garden. 

The  last  few  years  I  have  planted 
under  paper  and  find  it  a  big  help. 
Perhaps  others  may  be  interested.  It 
takes  longer  to  plant  but  saves  a  deal 
of  labor  later.  I  arrange  pasteboards 
(flattened  corrugated  paper  boxes,  or 
show-cards  a  friend  kindly  saves  for 
me)  between  the  rows  and  weight 
them  down  with  stones. 

This  method  has  numerous  advant¬ 
ages  :  it  preserves  moisture  in  dry 
weather  and  prevents  the  sun  from 
baking  and  crusting  the  soil.  It  kills 
weeds,  especially  troublesome  witch- 
grass,  and  so  renders  weeding  un¬ 
necessary  except  in  the  rows.  It  pre¬ 
vents  hard  rains,  like  many  we’ve  had 
recently,  from  washing  out  the  soil; 
and  it  keeps  vegetables  clean,  particu¬ 
larly  all  varieties  of  greens,  for  rains 
can’t  wash  and  spatter  dirt  and  grit 
up  onto  their  leaves;  and  it  prevents 
tomatoes  from  rotting  by  keeping 
them  off  the  ground. 

I  hope  some  of  your  readers  may 
benefit  by  these  suggestions. — Henry 
E.  Gordon,  Lisbon,  New  Hampshire. 

*  #  * 

HAWK  CHASER 

Do  you  happen  to  know  where  one 
can  get  dark  colored  guinea  fowls? 
You  advertise  white  African  fowls,  but 
I  would  like  to  secure  a  few  hens  and 
a  rooster  of  a  yellowish  buff  color. 

Years  ago  one  of  my  neighbors  had 
guinea  fowls  of  that  color.  They  were 
better  than  a  watch  dog  both  night 
and  day.  One  day  I  saw  a  big  hawk 
come  down  and  attack  a  heavy 
Plymouth  Rock  hen.  The  hen  was 
heavy,  and  the  hawk  had  trouble  lift¬ 
ing  her  into  the  air.  A  guinea  rooster 
that  was  feeding  nearby  flew  at  the 
hawk.  Mr.  Hawk  dropped  the  hen  and 
flew  off. — Charles  A.  Owen ,  Worcester, 

N.  Y.  ... 

*  *  * 

HORSE  AND  BUGGY"  DAYS 

I  was  born  on  a  farm  at  Woodbury, 
Long  Island,  65  years  ago  and  some  of 
your  articles  take  me  back  to  the  good 
old  horse  and  buggy  days. 

We  were  a  family  of  ten  and  nearly 
all  the  neighbors  belonged  to  the  local 
Methodist  Church.  I  had  three  sisters 
who  could  play  the  organ  or  piano.  We 
had  a  Mason  &  Hamlin  organ  and  near¬ 
ly  every  evening  in  winter  someone 
was  at  the  organ  playing  hymns  and 
we  all  gathered  around  and  sang.  We 
had  plenty  of  apples  and  every  evening 
there  was  a  large  pan  of  Baldwin  and 
Greening  apples  on  the  table.  My  two 
uncles’  farms  adjoined  ours,  and  the 
boys  would  come  over  to  our  house  with 
violins,  guitar,  mandolin  and  flute  anti 
have  a  regular  musical  evening.  I  sure¬ 
ly  miss  the  good  old  times. — Paul  A. 
Pigrert,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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It  costs  less  to  own  a  busy  machine  .  .  .  and 
CUNNINGHAM  tools  are  built  to  keep 
busy.  They  are  rugged,  too,  for  heavy 
schedules  in  custom  work.  They  can  earn  a 
for  you  and  work  for  you.  ■ 


MOWER 

3 -foot  variable  speed  sickle  bar  J 
type  . . .  ideal  for  weed  control,  j 
yard  trimming,  fence  rows,  t 
many  other  jobs.  A  boy  can  ( 
mow  up  to  2000  rods  a  day.  | 

GARDEN  TRACTORS  \ 

Two  models,  with  plow,  culti-  1 
vator,  disc,  seeder  and  snow  * 
plow  attachments.  High  clear-  • 
ance,  clear  vision,  easy  hand-  • 
ling. 

I  SNOW  PLOW  (Attachment) 

Mounts  on  garden  tractors; 
plows  30-inch  strip  when 
angled;  suitable  for  light 
grading,  bull-dozing;  keeps 
tractor  busy  year  around. 

•  GARDEN  TILLER 

Power  steering  to  each 
wheel  provides  easier  oper¬ 
ation  .  .  .  direct  motor-to- 
tine  drive  and  big  engine  as¬ 
sure  thorough  pulverizing. 

Write  for  FREE  folder*  today.  Dept.  18. 

JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  &  CO. 

Rochester  8,  New  York 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


I  FEEL  SECURE  with  National 
Grange  Insurance,”  says  Mr. 
Holbrook,  dairyman  and  or- 
chardist.  “National  Grange 
gives  good  protection  and  satis¬ 
fies  claims  quickly.” 

NATIONAL  GRANGE 

MUTUAL  ,  FIRE 

LIABILITY  ★  INSURANCE 

COMPANY  COMPANY 

State  Office:  State  Tower  Bldg. 
Syracuse,  New  York 
Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire 


Clip  this  Coupon  and  Mail  TODAY 
National  Grange  Mutual 
Liability  Co. 

Dept.  A16,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen: 

(  )  Please  send  me  the  Cornell  Bulletin  on 

“Farm  Liability” 

(  )  Tell  me  how  I  may  save  REAL  MONEY 

under  the  Grange  Insurance  Program.  I 
am  particularly  interested  in: 

(  )  Farm  Liability  Insurance  • 

(  )  Automobile  Insurance 

Name. _ _ _ _  ..  . 

Address. .  . 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


SIGNED  A  NOTE 

About  three  years  ago  I  signed  a  note 
for  a  friend.  When  it  came  due,  he  didn’t 
pay  it  and  I  had  to  make  it  good.  Can 
you  collect  this  for  me? 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
kinds  of  debts  to  collect.  When  you 
are  co-signer  on  a  note,  you  agree  in 
effect  that  there  is  a  chance  that  the 
other  co-signer  may  not  pay  it,  and  if 
he  doesn’t  you  agree  to  do  so.  Because 
you  assume  a  definite  risk,  your  case 
hgainst  the  other  signer  is  weaker 
than  it  would  have  been  if  you  had 
taken  his  note.  Even  then,  the  legal 
remedy  in  case  he  doesn’t  pay  it  when 
it  is  due  is  to  sue  in  civil  court,  re¬ 
membering  that  even  though  you  may 
get  a  judgment  you  will  not  be  able 
to  collect  if  the  debtor  has  no  prop¬ 
erty  or  assets.  Many  persons  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  refusing  to  be  co¬ 
signer  on  a  note,  even  for  their  best 
friend.  In  fact,  being  a  co-signer  is 
one  way  to  lose  a  good  friend. 

—  A. a.  — 

NO  REGISTRATION 
PAPERS 

I  bought  a  cow  that  was  represented  to 
me  as  a  purebred,  but  in  spite  of  several 
reminders  I  do  not  yet  have  registration 
papers. 

There  are  various  reasons  or  excuses 
for  failure  or  slowness  to  furnish  pa¬ 
pers.  Sometimes  the  animal  is  a  pure¬ 
bred  but  is  not  eligible  for  registra¬ 
tion  because  registration  of  the  dam 
and  sire  was  neglected.  In  other  cases 
it  is  merely  a  matter  of  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  former  owner  either  in 
sending  in  the  request  for  transfer  or 
in  failing  to  give  complete  informa¬ 
tion. 

Any  person  who  buys  an  animal 
represented  as  a  purebred  is  entitled 
to  the  papers.  If  they  cannot  be  fur¬ 
nished,  he  is  justified  in  expecting  a 
partial  refund,  but  unfortunately  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  get  it  in  cases 
where  the  full  purchase  price  has  been 
paid.  In  some  cases,  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  has  been  of  assistance  in  helping 
to  obtain  such  registration  papers. 

REWARE! 

Beware  of  any  advertisement  headed 
“Partner  Wanted.”  In  a  partnership 
each  partner  is  responsible  for  all  the 
debts  of  the  firm.  Therefore,  partner¬ 
ships  should  be  entered  into  only  with 
a  person  known  to  you  and  in  whom 
you  have  the  utmost  confidence.  These 
“partner  wanted”  ads  may  look  at¬ 
tractive,  but  unsuspecting  persons  who 
have  believed  the  glowing  promises  and 
put  up  good  money  have  sometimes 
found  that  the  “partner”  has  left  for 
parts  unknown,  taking  with  him  all 
the  cash  and  leaving  all  the  debts. 

—  A. A. 

RE  PA  Bit  PARTIS 

One  service  which  we  are  glad  to 
give  is  the  source  of  repair  parts  for 
old  farm  machines  in  so  far  as  repair 
parts  are  available.  If  you  are  unable 
to  locate  parts  for  Sny  machine  you 
may  own,  give  us  all  available  infor¬ 
mation  and  we  will  let  you  hear  from 
us  by  return  mail. 

‘  —  A. A.  — 

IMPORTANT 

When  ordering  a  FACT  booklet, 
please  be  sure  your  name  and  address 
are  printed  clearly  on  your  request.  We 
have  on  hand  at  the  present  time 
THREE  orders  for  these  books  without 
any  indication  as  to  where  they  should 
be  sent.  Also,  be  sure  and  state  which 
booklet  you  want,  as  we  have  a  series 
covering  a  number  of  subjects. 
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Copr.  1947  Near’s  Food  Co., Inc. 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

A  HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


Will  today’s  young  stock  be  the  sturdy,  deep-bodied 
producers  and  reproducers  of  tomorrow?  Or,  will  they 
be  sickly,  rundown  critters  that  don’t  earn  their  keep? 
Don’t  let  their  future  health  and  productivity  and 
your  profits  be  menaced  by: 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER"—  Lack  of  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid 
growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 

You  can  help  to  insure  your  young  and  dry  stock, 
milch  cows,  beef  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  against  health 
and  profit- robbing  mineral  deficiencies  by  supple¬ 
menting  their  daily  ration  with  MinRaltone.  MinRal¬ 
tone  protects  because  it  contains  1 1  essential,  Hidden- 
Hunger-fighting  mineral  elements,  plus  Vitamin  D. 
Write  for  the  MinRaltone  Plan  of  supplementary  stock 
feeding. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
3  WAYS  TO 


HAND  FEEDING 


40  POUNDS 


PRE-MIXING 
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FREE  ACCESS 

WE  0FFcB  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  catf’e,  farm  machinery 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required 
Liberal  credit  terms  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

M2  STATE  STREET  ALBANY  NEW  YORK 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


When  writinq  to  advc  rtisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Catalog. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL  Mason  City  iowo 


.  75* 

.  $3.00 
$10.00 
$25.00 


simple  To  Use  —  Apply  With  Spoon 

A  Fast-Acting  Gas-Producing 
Powder — No)  A  Bait — One  Whitt 
Is  Enough  —  It’s  The  Gas  That  Kills 
'Em  —  Also  Kills  Rats,  Mice,  Ants 
And  Many  Other  Pests 

Instruction  leaflet  In  Ivory  Con 
Gives  More  Than  50  Uses 


Ask  for  Cyonogas  at  Drug,  Hardware,  Seed  and  Feed  Store* 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

32- L  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 
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Most  of  the  farm  jobs  that  are  done  here  in  the  North¬ 
east  finally  result  in  the  production  of  milk.  Plowing, 
fitting  the  soil,  cultivating,  harvesting  .  .  .  These  jobs,  for 
the  most  part,  are  aimed  at  producing  feed  for  dairy  cows  on 
Northeastern  farms.  And  sooner  or  later,  that  feed  is  con¬ 
verted  into  milk  .  .  .  our  number  one  crop. 

Besides  the  time  spent  in  growing  the  crops  that  make  the 
feed  for  dairy  cows,  farmers  in  the  New  York  Milkshed  spend 
hours  each  day  actually  milking,  feeding  and  caring  for  their 
cattle.  Dairy  farming  is  truly  a  full-time  job. 

Since  farmers  work  so  hard  in  the  production  of  milk,  it’s 
only  natural  that  they  have  worked  to  build  an  organization  ' 
to  market  their  milk.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
dairy  farmers  in  the  New  York  Milkshed  found  the  futility 
of  producing  milk  without  having  the  slightest  control  over 
it  after  it  left  their  farms.  As  a  result,  some  27  thousand  dairy 
farmers  are  joined  together  in  the  Dairymen’s  League,  an 
organization  which  farmers  have  built  into  the  world’s 
largest  milk-marketing  cooperative. 

Only  through  such  an  organization  as  the  League  can  farm¬ 
ers  express  their  thinking  as  to  how  their  milk  should  be 


marketed  and  what  price  they  should  receive  in  order  to  make 
milk  production  a  profitable  farming  enterprise. 


League  members  welcome  other  farmers  who  want  to  join 
with  them  in  owning  and  controlling  this  great  milk  market¬ 
ing  cooperative. 


A  group  of  Pennsylvania  farmers  hold  a  Local  League  meeting  in  the  Beach 
Grove  Grange  Hall  near  Honesdale,  Pa.  At  such  meetings  as  this  one  dairy 
farmers  in  the  New  York  Milkshed  discuss  their  problems  and  plan  how  their 
cooperative  can  best  serve  them. 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 
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Mrs.  S.-  D.  Johnson  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  displays 
her  weaving  skill  to  in¬ 
terested  onlookers  at 
the  "Crafts  and  Kitchen 
Career  Clinic"  held  re¬ 
cently  in  Ithaca  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New 
York  Women's  Council 
and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 

Several  of  these  clinics 
have  been  held 
throughout  the  State  to 
help  women  earn  extra 
money  through  success¬ 
ful  selling  of  their 
home-made  kitchen 

products,  needlework  and  handcrafts.  More  than  600  enthusiastic  women  attended  the  meeting  and  got 
expert  advice  on  developing  a  money-maker  at  home.  photo  courtesy  of  Ithaca  Journal 


in  attractive  bouquets,  trucks  them  into  town, 
and  peddles  them  in  stores  and  offices.  The 
bouquets  sell  for  25  cents  each,  and  he  and  his 
helpers  often  take  in  as  much  as  $50  a  day. 

Possibly  a  person  who  grows  especially 
fine  flowers  could  make  arrangements  with  a 
local  florist  to  furnish  him  with  glads  and 
other  flowers.  One  would  want  to  canvass  all 
the  possibilities  before  getting  too  deep  into 
the  business. 

If  you  are  rightly  located  and  have  the 
time,  an  attractive  roadside  stand  would 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  sell  all  of  the 
vegetables,  fruits  and  berries  and  jellies  you 
could  produce  and  manufacture.  Another  pos¬ 
sibility  would  be  to  organize  some  of  your 
women  friends  in  a  partnership  or  cooperative 
roadside  stand  on  a  main  travelled  highway, 
and  furnish  some  particular  product  or  pro¬ 
ducts  for  the  stand. 

Well,  maybe  you  are  not  in  a  position  to 
grow  things,  but  perhaps  you  like  to  sew  and 
have  some  natural  skill  or  training  along  this 
line.  Here  again  the  possibilities  are  almost 
endless.  I  know  a  woman  who  makes  beauti¬ 
ful  aprons  and  can  sell  all  she  makes.  The 
Home  Bureau  has  done  a  lot  for  women  in 
teaching  them  how  to  make  things.  Women 
who  like  to  sew  and  have  a  little  artistic  tal¬ 
ent  might  dress  dolls  and  possibly  find  a 
ready  market  for  them  in  some  store. 

Think  of  the  many  women,  too,  who  have 
made  a  fine  living  and  built  a  good  business 
out  of  dressmaking.  In  these  busy  times  when 
help  is  short,  a  mending  shop  advertised 
among  your  neighbors  would  probably  pay 
out. 

Weaving  is  coming  into  popularity  again. 
There  are  machines  ( Continued  on  page  22) 


could  use  for  a  year,  and  in  addition  we  sold 
$25  to  $30  worth  of  berries.  I  believe  that  if 
one  had  time  he  could  make  a  hobby  of  ber¬ 
ries,  possibly  adding  some  small  tree  fruits. 
People  would  soon  learn  that  you  had  the 
berries  and  fruits  for  sale,  and  there  could  be 
a  steady  income  from  strawberry  time  until 
frost. 

There  are  women  who  specialize  in  making 
beautiful  jellies  and  jams  and  selling  them, 
thereby  gradually  building  up  a  real  business. 
I  wonder,  also,  if  one  had  a  big  freezer  if  he 
couldn’t  fill  it  full  of  frozen  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  sell  them  to  neighbors  and 
friends  during  the  fall  and  winter  at 
really  profitable  prices. 

I  know  a  woman  who  has  made  a 
hobby  of  growing  gladioli.  She  has  as 
pretty  ones  as  I  have  seen,  but  she 
has  made  little  effort  to  sell  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  know  a  man  who 
has  built  up  a  profitable  business  with 
his  glads.  He  gets  up  very  early  in  the 
morning  to  pick  them,  arranges  them 


"The  Cookie  Crock"  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  got 
its  start  when  Mrs.  Price  found  that  her 
bread  was  popular  in  a  wider  circle  than 
the  family  circle.  Baked  goods  from  "The 
Cookie  Crock"  were  on  display  at  the 
Ithaca  Crafts  Clinic.  Other  exhibits  of  home 
products  included  jewelry,  bridge  favors, 
leather  goods;  handwoven  runners,  bags, 
towels,  potholders,  rugs,  belts,  suspenders, 
and  trimmings;  pottery,  doll  clothes  and 
furniture;  hand-painted  scarves  and  dick¬ 
ies;  citrus  conserve,  mayonnaise,  French 
dressing,  angel  food  cake;  aprons,  laces, 
handkerchiefs,  knitted  goods  for  babies, 
and  crocheted  tablecloths. 

Photo  from  Nysfix- Commerce 
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HOW  KEENLY  most  women,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  who  live  on  farms 
and  in  villages,  have  always  longed 
to  find  something  they  can  do  at  home  on  a 
part-time  basis  that  will  bring  them  a  little 
extra  money.  Fakers  know  this  and  have 
preyed  upon  women  for  years  with  all  kinds 
of  home  work  schemes,  most  of  which  are  out 
and  out  swindles.  American  Agriculturist 
Service  Bureau  has  exposed  dozens  of  such 
schemes  aimed  at  taking  away  money  from 
women  who  can  ill  spare  it. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  are  many 
things  that  women  can  do  at  home  for  re¬ 
creation  or  as  a  hobby  and  at  the  same  time 
earn  some  extra  money.  As  with  all  other 
business,  there  are  of  course  two  sides  to  the 
home  work  problem:  First,  that  of  produc¬ 
tion;  second,  and  even  more  important  if  you 
are  to  make  money,  the  selling  of  the  stuff 
after  you  make  it.  My  mother  had  a  grand 
time  all.  the  latter  period  of  her  life  making 
things.  All  of  us  boys  and  our  families  have 
beautiful  quilts  that  she  made.  She  also  made 
many  other  things,  but  her  work  was  all  on 
the  production  side.  She  had  a  grand  time— 
but  no  income  from  her  hobbies. 

Now  let’s  look  at  some  of  the  home  produc¬ 
tion  possibilities.  Because  I  like  to  grow  stuff, 
I  am  thinking  first  of  what  can  be  done  with 
a  garden.  We  have  a  small  patch  of  different 
kinds  of  berries.  From  it  this  summer  we  ate 
and  froze  and  canned  all  that  three  families 


w&ntety  <utd 
for  Your  Spare  Time 


WHOLE  MILK  METHOD 

G.L.F.  CALF  STARTER  METHOD 

1000  lbs.  whole  milk  @$5.00. . .  .$50.00 

350  lbs.  whole  milk  @  5.00  . . . . 

..$17.50 

170  lbs.  G.L.F.  Fitting  Ra- 

300  lbs.  G.L.F.  Calf  Starter 

tion  @4.40 .  7.48 

@5.50 . 

.  .  16.50 

400  lbs.  hay  @15.00 .  3.00 

400  lbs.  hay  @15.00 . 

. .  3.00 

$60.48 

_  $37.00 

♦Feed  costs  are  based  on  approximate  retail  prices  September  10,  and  will  vary  in  different  localities. 


Good  healthy  calves  that  will  grow  into  profitable  cows  can  be  raised  on  either  the 

whole  milk  method  or  the  G.L.F.  Calf  Starter  method.  However,  many  good 

dairymen  have  found  that  the  G.L.F.  Calf  Starter  method  of  raising  calves  not  only 

saves  them  money  but  also  saves  time  and  makes  more  milk  available  for  market. 

$ 

How  To  Raise  Calves  on  G.L.F .  Starter 


Take  the  calf  away  from 
its  dam  24-48  hours  after 
it  is  born  and  let  it  get 
hungry.  Teach  it  to  drink 
out  of  a  pail.  Be  sure  the 
pail  is  spotless  and  the 
temperature  of  the  milk 
about  100°. 


As  soon  as  the  calf  has 
learned  to  drink  from  a 
pail,  hold  a  little  Calf 
Starter  in  your  hand  and 
let  the  calf  nibble  at  it 
after  it  has  finished  drink¬ 
ing  and  while  its  mouth  is 
wet  with  milk. 


Don’t  expect  a  calf  to  eat 
much  Calf  Starter  until  it 
is  3  weeks  old.  Place  a 
day’s  supply  of  Calf 
Starter  in  the  feed  box  at 
one  time.  Keep  the  feed 
box  at  the  right  height 
and  keep  it  clean. 


After  the  calf  is  3  weeks 
old  provide  clean,  fresh 
water  and  salt  at  all 
times,  and  each  day  put 
a  fresh  supply  of  bright, 
early-cut  legume  or  mixed 
hay  in  a  rack. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and 

controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York ,  New  Jersey ,  and  northern 
Pennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  hill,  jihaca,  n  y. 


NEWS  NOTES 


Lime  Your  Land 

The  economic  success  of  the  Northeastern  live¬ 
stock  industry  depends  upon  a  liberal  supply  of 
home-grown  clover  and  alfalfa  and  on  productive 
pastures.  A  thrifty  legume  crop  in  the  rotation  is 
also  a  vital  factor  in  building  up  and  maintaining 
the  nitrogen  and  organic  supply  of  the  soil.  Satis¬ 
factory  hay  crops  and  pastures  can  not  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  sour  or  lime-deficient  soils. 

Lime  will  not  take  the  place  of  fertilizers  or 
manure,  but  it  makes  these  sources  of  plant  food 
more  efficient.  Many  crops  will  not  do  well  no 
matter  how  fertilized  unless  lime  is  present. 

Many  farmers  believe  that  fall  is  an  excellent 
time  to  apply  lime  to  their  soil,  for  lime  applied 
now  gives  full  results  next  year.  The  rain  and 
snow  between  now  and  next  spring  will  put  the 
lime  to  work  so  that  definite  improvement  can  be 
expected  by  seeding  time  next  year. 

Local  G.L.F.  Service  Agencies  can  supply  the 
lime  you  need,  and  in  many  communities  they 
can  provide  a  lime  spreading  service  that  will 
apply  the  lime  to  your  land  for  you. 


Rats  Waste  Feed 

About  this  time  of  year  rats  start  moving  into 
winter  quarters  on  the  farm.  And  so  right  now 
is  a  good  time  to  start  getting  rid  of  these  pests, 
for  with  the  high  cost  of  feed  rats  are  expensive 
livestock  to  keep  around. 

Experts  at  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  estimate  that  a  pair  of  rats  will  eat 
the  equivalent  of  100  pounds  of  feed  in  a  year  to 
say  nothing  of  the  amount  they  waste. 

The  way  to  eliminate  rats  is  to  carry  on  a  good 
consistent  day-in  and  day-out  campaign.  Here 
are  some  suggestions: 

First ...  do  everything  you  can  towards  stor¬ 
ing  feed  where  rats  can’t  get  at  it.  If  you  have  to 
store  the  feed  in  bags,  pile  the  bags  so  the  dogs 
and  cats  can  get  through  the  piles  and  catch 
the  rats. 

Second  .  .  .  clean  up  the  rat  shelters  around 
the  farm.  Rats  usually  hang  out  in  piles  of  trash 
or  rubbish. 

Third  .  .  .  keep  traps  set  in  the  runways,  but 
where  the  dogs  and  cats  won’t  get  caught. 

And  Fourth  .  .  .  keep  up  a  consistent  poison 
campaign.  Your  Local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 
can  supply  you  with  the  new  rat  poison  called 
“Antu”  or  with  G.L.F.  Red  Squill.  Both  are 
effective  rat  poisons,  but  many  farmers  continue 
to  use  Red  Squill  because  it  is  not  harmful  to 
pets  or  other  livestock. 


IIOISH  AID 

Potatoes  and  Root  Crops  often  shrivel 
and  lose  weight  in  storage  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months  due  to  sprouting.  The  result  is 
a  loss  to  commercial  growers  and  home 
users  alike.  Dorm  Aid,  a  synthetic  hor¬ 
mone  that  can  be  applied  to  potatoes  and 
root  crops  at  storage  time  prevents  loss  of 
weight  due  to  sprouting  for  periods  of  five 
to  seven  months.  In  this  way  the  field 
firmness  of  potatoes  and  root  crops  is  pre¬ 
served,  and  better  cooking  qualities  are 
maintained. 

Five  years  of  experimental  work  have 
gone  into  Dorm  Aid  development  and  it 
has  been  used  successfully  for  the  past  2 
years  by  home  users  and  commercial 
growers.  Dorm  Aid  is  available  in  25 
pound  drums  which  treats  250  bushels 
for  commercial  growers  and  in  a  handy 
one  pound  sifter  top  cannister  which 
treats  10  bushels  for  the  home  user. 

G.L.F.  Service  Agencies  have  supplies 
available  and  can  give  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  for  properly  using  Dorm  Aid  for 
home  or  commercial  storage. 


Dorm  Aid  prevents  loss  of  weight  in 
storage  caused  from  the  sprouting  of  po¬ 
tatoes  and  other  root  crops. 


Ai  lerican  Agriculturist,  September  20, 
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Jacob’s  Ladder 


By  ED  W.  MITCHELL 


I’M  GOING  TO  fool  you  this  time. 

That  title  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  apple-picking  ladders,  but  rather 
with  Jacob’s  Ladder — Genesis,  28:12; 
the  occasion  when  he  dreamed  of  a 
ladder  set  up  to 
reach  hea,ven  with 
little  angels  running 
up  and  down  it.  So 
many  apple  growers 
have  similar  dreams 
that  I  think  it  quite 
appropri  ate  and 
timely  t  o  remind 
them  that  the  very 
next  morning  after 
his  dream,  Jacob  got 
busy  and  went  to 
work  on  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  thereof.  G  o 
thou  and  do  likewise. 
I  like  to  quote  the 
Bible  to  Ed  Eastman  and  Jared  Van 
Wagenen  and  Sam  Fraser,  and  a  few 
more  of  our  mutual  friends  because 
they  like  to  quote  it  to  us,  which 
makes  most  of  us  look  up  the  refer¬ 
ence.  I  heap  coals  of  fire  on  their 
heads  by  giving  the  book,  chapter 
and  verse.  I  hope  I  heap  some  coals 
under  my  fellow  apple-growers  so  they 
will  get  busy  and  do  something  about 
selling  this  crop,  rather  than  to  sit  and 
wait  for  some  little  angel  to  come  take 
it  off  their  hands  at  a  good  price. 

What  Price 

To  be  brief,  to  the  point  and  quite 
frank,  most  apple  growers  are  quite 
visionary,  and  awful  gamblers.  They 
would  not  be  apple  growers  if  they 
were  not.  They  work  like  beavers,  in¬ 
vest  a  lot  of  money  and  take  a  lot  of 
long  chances  growing  a  crop,  and  then 
sit  like  wooden  Indians  when  it  comes 
time  to  sell  the  crop,  and  wait  for  some 
“angel”  to  come  take  it  off  their  hands. 
What  other  business  could  be  run  that 
way  and  survive? 

Reports  indicate  a  crop  for  the  whole 
country  that  is  only  a  little  below  ave¬ 
rage,  and  a  crop  for  this  Northeastern 
section  a  little  larger  than  last  year 
and  about  60%  of  normal.  Employment 
figures  and  wages  being  paid  are  al¬ 
most  at  an  all-time  high,  which  should 
presage  good  demand  and  good  prices. 
The  carry-over  of  unfermented  juice  is 
a  bit  heavy,  but  stocks  of  vinegar  and 
canned  apples  are  not  heavy.  Demand 
has  been  good  for  those  items  and  is 
fairly  stable.  That  should  bring  the 
processors  into  the  market  for  better 
than  their  average  pack  and  would 
seem  to  indicate  good  demand  and  fair 
prices  for  our  fresh  fruit. 

Buyers  seem  loath  to  quote  prices. 
Growers  know  they  have  to  get  a  price 
well  above  average  because  all  of  our 
costs  have  been  so  high.  When  and 
where  these  two  will  come  together  is 
still  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  is  a 
very  serious  matter  and  growers  will 
have  to  find  out  pretty  soon.  I  have 
heard  of  some  sales  at  $3.00  for  No.  1 
Macs  packed  and  FOB  the  farm, 
which  seems  like  a  fair  price  to  me. 
Gut  such  offers  are  hearsay  and  not 
being  advertised  in  any  of  the  daily 
Papers  that  I  take.  Some  growers  with 
Jieir  own  storage  facilities  and  some 
established  retail  or  small  order  out¬ 
lets  may  do  a  bit  better,  and  many 
.( Continued  on  Page  13) 


Ed  W.  Mitchell 


AVERAGE  EGG  YIELD  PER 
BIRD  REACHES  NEW  PEAK 


describes  factors  responsible  for  the  rise: 
“Greater  use  of  well-bred  stock,  plus 
increased  use  of  scientifically  balanced 
mash  and  better  management,  are  ma¬ 
jor-factors  in  the  increase  in  average 
egg  production.” 


IN  1940,  the  average  rate  of  lay  was 
134  eggs  per  bird;  in  1946  the 
average  layer  produced  154  eggs. 

During  these  years,  poultrymen  used 
a  greater  quantity  of  scientifically 
fortified  manufactured  feed  than  ever 
before.  This  was  an  important  factor 
in  the  rise  in  egg  yield,  according  to 
many  authorities.  The  predominant 
source  of  Vitamin  D  used  in  these 
feeds  was  “Delsterol”*  "D”- Activated 
Animal  Sterol. 

Scientific  Source  of  Vitamin  D 
— Originated  by  Du  Pont 

“Delsterol”  "D”-Activated  Animal  Ste¬ 
rol  is  consistent  in  quality  and  excep¬ 
tionally  stable.  It  does  not  impart  “off” 
flavors  or  odors,  and  does  not  congeal 
in  cold  weather.  Feeds  fortified  with 
“Delsterol”  supply  Vitamin  D  in  a 
form  readily  assimilated  by  the  birds. 
Your  birds  get  complete  protection 


MR.  HANNAH,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  a 
breeder  of  R.O.P.  poultry. 

against  Vitamin  D  deficiency  when  you 
use  manufactured  feeds  fortified  with 
Du  Pont’s  ('D”-Activated  Animal  Sterol. 

Free  Booklet  for  Poultrymen 

Write  for  your  copy  of  a  free  booklet 
published  by  Du  Pont,  containing  a 
timely  article  on  scientific  feeding  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  leading  poultry  authority.  It  is 
fully  illustrated  and  up-to-date.  Address 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.), 
Organic  Chemicals  Department,  A.A. 
79,  Wilmington  98,  Delaware. 


Res.  u.  s.  pat.  of  f. 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
.  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


•giSSS: 


DU  PONT 

DELSTEROL* 

Pont’s  registered  trademark  for  its 

"deactivated  animal  sterol 
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IXVESTICATIOX  MAY 
CLEAR  TIIE  AIR 

NOTHER  wave  of  investigations  is  under  way. 
Two  of  these  of  great  importance  to  farmers  are 
a  Federal  investigation  of  food  prices  and  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  farmers’  cooperatives  by  the  Small 
Business  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

With  some  exceptions,  the  investigation  of  high 
food  prices  make*  no  sense.  The  government  itself 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  supporting  the 
constant  hiking  of  wages,  and  wages  are  the  chief 
cost  in  everything  and  therefore  the  chief  reason 
for  high  prices.  Undoubtedly  there  are  some  cases 
of  too  high  profits,  but  the  New  Deal  investigation 
of  food  prices  looks  like  a  clear  out  and  out  effort 
to  make  political  capital  with  the  consumer.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  won’t  do  farmers  any  good,  whose  costs  of 
production  are  now  ^rapidly  wiping  out  any  profits. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Congressional  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  cooperatives  is  kept  clear  of  politics 
and  for  the  one  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  facts, 
it  may  be  a  good  thing  to  clear  the  air.  Owing 
chiefly  to  the  propaganda  of  the  National  Tax 
Equality  Association,  there  are  now  so  much  misin¬ 
formation  and  misunderstanding  by  the  general 
public  of  the  farmers’  cooperative  movement  that 
perhaps  Congress  should  get  the  facts  and  report 
them  as  they  actually  are. 

It  would  seem  wise,  therefore,  for  the  cooperative 
leaders  to  put  their  cards  on  the  table  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congressional  Committee  in  a  frank  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  whole  situation. 

On  the  other  hand,  small  and  large  business 
leaders  should  realize  that  the  farmers’  cooperatives 
are  here  to  stay,  that  the  policies  and  operations 
of  the  great  majority  are  just  as  American,  just 
as  important  in  maintaining  free  enterprise,  as  is 
the  older  way  of  doing  business.  There  is  a  place 
for  both  the  corporate  and  the  cooperative  business 
in  the  American  scene.  It  would  be  unfortunate 
indeed  if  either  had  complete  control.  Each  keeps 
the  other  on  its  toes  and  maintains  the  competitive 
system,  all  of  which  results  in  benefit  to  the  general 
public.  If  there  is  any  real  lack  of  fairness,  if 
either  system  of  doing  business  has  unfair  privileges, 
then  a  fair  investigation  should  bring  out  this  fact, 
and  the  cooperative  leaders  themselves  will  be  the 
first  to  help  correct  the  situation. 

OCTOBER  MILK  PRICE 
INCREASE  LIKELY 

AIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  and  Milk  Producers’  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency  officials  and  other  cooperative 
leaders  have  done  no  end  of  work  in  assembling  and 
presenting  facts  to  officials  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  prove  that  the  October 
price  of  Class  1  milk  should  be  raised  from  $5.02 
as  originally  set,  to  $5.46.  As  we  go  to  press,  there 
is  no  official  information  that  this  advance  will  be 
made,  but  Henry  Rathbun,  president  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  and  other  dairy  leaders  report  that 
Department  officials  have  given  sympathetic  and 
understanding  consideration  to  what  dairymen  are 
up  against  with  the  increasing  costs  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  the  raise  will  be 
made.  If  the  price  is  raised,  similar  increases  will 
undoubtedly  be  made  in  the  New  England  milk 
sheds. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TREATY 

T  IS  difficult  for  any  of  us  to  listen  to  the  news 
broadcasts  or  read  the  newspapers  during  these 
troubled  days  without  becoming  discouraged  and 
wondering  if  we  are  not  rapidly  approaching  an¬ 
other  war  and  chaos. 

What  utter  fools  we  human  beings  are  proving 
ourselves  to  be!  We  knock  the  world  to  pieces 
with  a  devastating  war,  which  our  young  men  and 
women  finally  won  for  us,  and  then,  with  the  ruins 
of  this  war  still  very  much  in  evidence,  with  evcry- 


one  realizing  that  another  war  still  may  be  the  end 
of  everything,  our  leaders  and  the  rest  of  us  are 
not  smart  enough  in  the  art  of  self-preservation  to 
bring  about  a  lasting  peace! 

Somewhat  offsetting  this  dark  picture  is  the  Rio 
Treaty.  Nineteen  of  twenty-one  American  nations 
have  signed  a  mutual  defense  treaty  known  as 
the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  These  nations  have 
bound  themselves  to  act  together  in  self-defense 
with  all  the  force  at  their  command.  That  should 
really  mean  something.  Our  own  American  leaders 
who  had  a  part  in  bringing  this  about  should  have 
the  highest  commendation. 

SMELLS  GOOD,  TASTES  GOOD, 

IS  GOOD 

HE  OTHER  NIGHT,  I  came  home  from  the 
editorial  desk  to  find  our  whole  farm  house  filled 
from  cellar  to  garret  with  the  tantalizing  smells  of 
ketchup,  chili  sauce  and  piccalilli  in  the  making.  In¬ 
stantly,  I  was  carried  back  across  the  years  to 
happy  memories  when  Mother  filled  the  house  in 
early  fall  days  with  similar  appetizing  odors. 

What  a  satisfying,  comforting  feeling  it  is  to 
grow  and  preserve  all  kinds  of  food  for  home  use. 
Surely  the  farm  home  has  lost  something  in  these 
days  of  specialization  in  food  production,  which  has 
been  carried  so  far  that  thousands  of  dairymen  don’t 
even  save  out  enough  milk  for  family  use. 

I  have  been  talking  for  years  about  the  practice 
of  growing  and  preserving  more  of  our  own  food, 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  right  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience.  This  year,  for  example,  in  our  three 
families — my  own  on  the  farm  and  the  families  of 
my  two  sons  in  town — we  have  two  home  freezers 
and  two  lockers  at  the  local  Mother  Zero  locker 
plant.  Our  freezers  and  lockers  are  now  nearly 
full  and,  in  addition,  we  have  literally  hundreds  of 
cans  of  food  on  the  cellar  shelves.  We  raise  our 
own  beef,  our  hogs,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables 
like  carrots,  beets,  and  onions  that  we  can  keep 
fresh  in  the  cool  cellar  through  most  of  the  winter. 
In  the  freezer  besides  the  meat  are  well  over  a 
hundred  quarts  of  cherries,  strawberries,  raspber¬ 
ries  and  blackberries,  80  quarts  of  string  beans,  and 
58  quarts  of  sweet  corn.  We  also  have  almost  no  end 
of  frozen  or  canned  peas,  plums  and  peaches,  80 
quarts  of  tomato  juice,  54  quarts  of  canned  tomatoes, 
and  pickles,  jelly,  sauce  and  ketchup  galore. 

Except  for  a  few  standard  groceries,  we  are  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  grocery  store,  we  eat  a  better 
quality  and  a  better  balanced  diet  than  I  ever  have 
before  in  my  life,  and  it  costs  us  less.  And  the 
point  is  that  we  are  doing  nothing  that  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  on  nearly  every  farm. 

GREAT-GRANDPA  JEREMIAH 
AND  THE  RUCKWHEAT  FLOUR 

“Taking  a  forty-mile-an-hour  glance  across  the 
white-flowered,  sweet-scented,  bee-haunted  field  this 
summer,  the  passing  motorist— unless  he  had  been 
lucky  enough  to  have  a  farm  boyhood — was  prob¬ 
ably  unaware  that  the  garden-like  crop  was  buck¬ 
wheat,  and  that  he  was  enjoying  a  brief  vision  of 
the  great  American  pancake  in  blossom.  That  pan¬ 
cake,  it  is  now  a  delicious  privilege  to  announce, 
is  at  last  ripe  upstate,  and,  in  the  form  of  three- 
sided  kernels,  will  soon  make  its  appearance  at  a 
few  old  mills  'which  still  exist  in  peace  and  Sep¬ 
tember  for  the  delight  of  man,  boy  and  mill  pond 
muskrats.” — Editorial,  New  York  Tribune. 

E  who  are  privileged  to  live  in  the  country 
have  so  many  problems  and  our  noses  are  so 
close  to  the  grindstone  of  getting  work  done  that 
too  often  we  fail  to  appreciate  the  lovely  and  ever- 
changing  scenes  that  daily  greet  the  eyes.  Among 
these,  of  course,  is  a  big  buckwheat  field  in  bloom 


or  the  same  field  later  when  the  straw  turns  a 
golden  brown  at  harvest. 

The  delicious  aroma  that  arises  from  a  buck¬ 
wheat  field  in  blossom  or  the  sight  of  the  ripened 
grain  standing  in  the  shocks  always  gives  me  a 
comfortable  feeling  and  brings  the  thought  of  warm 
fires  and  plenty  of  food  when  the  snow  blankets 
the  sleeping  earth  and  the  cold  wind  howls  out  of 
the  North.  It  is  the  same  feeling  that  a  farmer  gets 
when  he  sees  the  big  barn  and  silos  filled  and  a  farm 
wife  gets  when  she  takes  a  visiting  friend  down  cel¬ 
lar  to  view  the  many  rows  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables — visible  recompense  for  the  long,  hard 
days  in  the  hot  fields  and  farm  kitchen. 

But  whatever  the  virtues  of  buckwheat,  bread 
cannot  be  made  from  it,  as  my  Great-grandpa 
Jeremiah  Eastman  and  his  wife  Sally  found  out  to 
their  sorrow.  Great-grandpa  Jerry  and  his  wife 
Sally,  who  was  Daniel  Webster’s  sister,  were  born 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  War 
of  1812.  After  they  were  married  in  1816,  they 
moved  to  Schoharie  County,  New  York  State,  and 
a  little  later  to  Broome  County,  across  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River  from  what  is  now  Endicott. 

One  day,  about  this  time  of  year,  Great-grandpa 
Jerry  sent  one  of  his  boys,  who  may  have  been  my 
Grandfather  George  Washington  Eastman,  a  long 
ways  to  mill  with  a  load  of  wheat,  drawn  by  a 
team  of  slow-moving  oxen.  Instead  of  grinding  the 
wheat  and  sending  it  back  after  deducting  his  toll, 
the  Dutch  miller  gave  the  boy  buckwheat  flour.  The 
next  day,  when  Great-grandmother  Sally  tried  to 
bake  bread  from  the  buckwheat  flour  in  the  big 
open  fireplace,  it  was,  of  course,  a  failure. 

Highly  indignant,  Grandpa  loaded  the  buckwheat 
flour  back  into  the  oxcart  and  himself  returned  the 
flour  to  the  miller.  The  miller  wouldn’t  make  good 
on  the  wheat  flour,  a  row  ensued,  and  for  years 
they  fought  the  matter  back  and  forth  in  the 
courts,  first  one  losing  and  then  the  other,  until 
finally  Great-grandpa  Jeremiah  lost  every  cent  of 
his  property,  which  had  been  considerable  when  he 
came  to  that  section. 

AFTERFEED  SAVES  MONEY 

HAVE  a  meadow,  seeded  four  years  ago  with 
alfalfa  and  Ladino  clover,  which  has  cut  two 
crops  of  heavy  hay  each  year  since  then.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  our  cattle  have  pastured  and  flourished  on  the 
heavy  afterfeed  during  the  fall. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  no  harm  results  from  pastur¬ 
ing  a  good  meadow  even  quite  close,  providing  it 
is  not  pastured  too  late  and  cattle  are  not  allowed 
to  run  on  it  and  puncture  it  when  it  is  wet.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  there  is  some  danger  of  bloat  in  cattle  if  they 
feed  on  heavy,  wet  legume  grasses,  especially  if  they 
are  not  used  to  them. 

Certainly  farmers  with  meadows  with  good  after¬ 
feed  are  going  to  be  in  luck  this  year  when  feed  is 
so  high  in  price.  I  have  wondered  if  it  wouldn’t  pay 
more  dairymen  who  have  meadows  that  cut  two 
crops  each  year  to  fence  those  meadows  and  let  the 
cattle  themselves  harvest  the  second  crop.  Such 
meadows  could  be  turned  on  shortly  after  the  first 
haying  and  at  a  time  when  the  regular  pastures 
were  drying  out.  What  do  you  think? 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

HEN  I  was  a  little  child,”  the  sergeant 
sweetly  addressed  his  men  at  the  end  of  an 
exhaustive  hour  of  drill,  “I  had  a  set  of  wooden 
soldiers.  There  was  a  poor  little  boy  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  one  day  after  I  had  been  to  Sunday 
School  and  had  listened  to  a  stirring  talk  on  the 
beauties  of  charity,  I  was  softened  enough  to  give 
the  wooden  soldiers  to  him.  Then  I  wanted  them 
back  and  cried,  but  my  mother  said,  ‘Don’t  cry, 
Bertie,  some  day  you  will  get  your  wooden  soldiers 
back.’ 

“And  believe  me,  you  lop-sided,  mutton-headed, 
goofus-brained  set  of  certified  rolling-pins,  that  day 
has  come!” 
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AA’s  Fanners9  Dollar  Guide 


LIVESTOCK  FEED:  The  present  feed  outlook,  especially  for  corn,  in- 

dicates  that  Some  livestock  liquidation  must  occur. 
Feed  will  not  be  available  to  feed  present  U.  S.  livestock  numbers  at  the  rate 
they  have  been  fed. 

Probable  developments  include: 

1.  Marketing  hogs  at  lighter  weights  by  corn-belt  farmers. 

2.  Close  culling  of  cows  by  dairymen. 

3.  Fewer  dairy  heifers  raised. 

4.  More  culling  of  hens  with  some  marginal  poultrymen  getting  out  entirely. 
It  still  looks  like  good  business  to  buy  feed  on  a  day-to-day  basis  rather  than 

build  up  an  inventory.  However,  if  local  wheat  is  available,  buy  it. 

In  a  free  market,  relative  prices  determine  how  feed  will  be  used.  Meat  is 
high,  therefore  corn  growers  will  sell  corn  only  if  selling  promises  more  returns 
than  feeding.  There  is  no  cheap  livestock  feed  in  sight  for  months  to  come. 

MARKETS:  Fruit  and  crop  growers  are  faced  with  the  usual  problem  of 
selling  now  or  holding  until  later.  In  deciding  this  question, 
the  expected  crop,  probable  trend  of  the  general  price  level,  the  storing  quality 
of  the  crop,  availability  of  good  storage  space  and  the  available  labor  supply 
must  be  considered. 

Most  economists  agree  that  a  serious  price  slump  is  not  likely  for  some  time. 
It  looks  as  though  the  late  potato  crop  will  not  be  excessive,  but  watch  the 
September  crop  report  when  it  appears.  (See  page  6.) 

Much  of  the  onion  crop  is  not  storable  and  must  be  sold.  Storing  quality 
onions  looks  like  a  good  gamble  but  the  crop  needs  to  be  marketed  gradually 
to  avoid  prices  so  high  that  consumption  will  be  cut. 

Cabbage  acreage  is  low.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  cabbage  can  be  cheap  next 
spring. 

Good  hay  will  bring  a  good  price. 

The  apple  crop  is  about  normal.  Most  growers  will  sell  some  and  hold  some. 
Beans  will  be  supported  at  prices  ranging  from  $7.25  to  $9.41  per  cwt.  for 
U.  S.  No.  1. 


REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS:  Farm  costs  are  high,  yet  re- 

lation  between  farm  income 
and  expenses  is  more  favorable  than  in  some  past  periods  or  than  it  may  be  in 
the  future.  How  should  a  farmer  spend  money,  assuming  he  has  some  after  ex¬ 
penses  are  paid  ? 

1.  Pay  debts.  When  and  if  hard  times  come,  the  man  who  has  his  debts  in 
shape  can  weather  them.  Debts  can  now  be  paid  with  fewer  cans  of  milk,  doz¬ 
ens  of  eggs  or  bushels  of  potatoes  than  wiM  be  the  case  when  prices  drop. 

2.  Save  time.  Any  improvements  in  layout  or  equipment  that  will  save  time 
will  also  save  money.  Lowered  production  costs  will  improve  chances  for  profit 
when  lower  prices  come. 

3.  Better  Living.  Money  spent  now  for  running  water,  better  heat,  or  any¬ 
thing  which  adds  to  comfort  or  enjoyment  of  living  cannot  be  lost  in  a  depres¬ 
sion.  If  you  wait  for  lower  prices,  improvements  may  cost  as  much  or  more  in 
terms  of  amounts  of  farm  products. 

Educatioh  for  your  youngsters  is  another  thing  that  cannot  be  taken  away. 
In  coming  years,  no  person  can  be  too  well  trained  for  his  job. 

4.  Repairs.  It  is  poor  business  to  allow  buildings  to  depreciate  while  waiting 
for  lower  costs. 

5.  Land.  Buying  more  land  as  an  investment  is  not  attractive  at  present 
prices.  It  may  be  good  business  to  enlarge  the  farm  if  efficiency  will  be  improved. 
If  you  buy,  remember  that  paying  for  a  farm  is  a  long-time  proposition.  Paying 
for  land  bought  at  a  high  price  level  is  difficult  or  impossible  when  the  price 
level  for  farm  products  suffers  a  drastic  drop. 

6.  Investments.  Most  bank  deposits  are  insured  up  to  $5,000,  but  interest 
rates  are  low.  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  are  safe.  The  first  requisite  for  investments 
for  farmers  is  security  of  principal. 
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eJSong  of  tine  Lazy  Farp 


MY  NEIGHBOR  works  from  early 
morn  a-makin’  silage  from  his 
corn ;  he’s  got  his  silo  almost  filled 
and  dow  he’s  starting  out  to  build  a 
temporary  one  or  two,  he’ll  can  his 
whole  crop  ’fore  he’s  thru.  Poor 
neighbor’s  scared  to  death,  you  see, 
for  fear  the  frost  this  year  will  be  so 
early  that  corn  will  be  wet,  or  that 
because  of  drouth  he’ll  get  a  lot  of 
chaffy  ears  so  small  there’d  bg  no 
sense  to  husk  at  all.  He  says  the 
smartest  thing  to  do  is  chop  it  up  and 
let  it  stew;  he  thinks  that  he  won’t 
lose  a  bit  by  makin’  silage  out  of  it. 

Of  course,  that’s  just  plain  foolish¬ 
ness;  I  may  be  lazy,  but  I  guess  I'm 
smarter  than  my  neighbor  is,  my 
corn  is  just  as  bad  as  his  and  pro- 
b’ly  will  get  caught  by  frost;  but 
think  of  all  the  time  and  cost  it 
takes  to  cut  and  chop  and  haul  and 
fill  the  silo  up  this  fall  when  hogs 
and  cattle,  seems  to  me,  could  do  the 
job  themselves,  by  gee.  If  corn  should  be  too  poor  to  pick,  you  won’t  catch  me 
a-gettin’  sick;  I’ll  just  hog  down  the  doggone  stuff,  the  stock  can  pick  it  good 
enough,  and  lots  less  corn  will  go  to  waste  if  I  don’t  work  to  spoil  the.  taste. 

*i  i  i  ------  - - 


—  thats  the  -forecast  when  (jou 
pack  ifour  pipe  with  tongue-gentle 
PRINCE  ALBERT*- Americas 
k  .  largest-selling  tobacco! 


in 
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"YESSIR!  I’ve  smoked  Prince  Albert  in  my  pipe  for  years,” 
says  Henry  Carver.  "P.  A.  is  rich  tasting  and  easy  on  the 
tongue— makes  smoking  a  pleasure.  P.  A.  packs  right  and 
burns  right  and  gives  me  a  smooth,  tasty  smoke  right  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.” 


for  fifes  or  roll-your-  owns 


THE  NATIONAL  JOY  SMOKE 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 


TUNE  IN  PRINCE  ALBERT’S  “GRAND  OLE  OPRY 
SATURDAY  NIGHTS  ON  N.B.C. 


r  Choice 
tobacco,  spe¬ 
cially  treated 
to  insure 
against 
tongue  bite 
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To  get  that  last  ounce  of  power  from  your  tractor, 
there  are  few  better  "whips”  than  spark  plugs 
which  stay  clean  longer,  keep  their  gap  adjustment 
longer,  and  fire  steadily  even  on  long,  heavy  pulls. 

It  is  very  easy  to  have  such  plugs.  Just  follow  the 
simple  AC  method  of  preserving  tractor  power: 

Consult  your  implement  dealer’s  AC  Heat  Range 
Chart  to  find  the  type  of  AC  plugs  designed  for  your 
engine  and  the  kind  of  fuel  you  use. 

©  Have  your  tractor  plugs  cleaned  and  adjusted, 
by  the  AC  Method,  as  often  as  necessary. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  this  tried  and  proved  AC 
service.  The  correct  type  of  AC  plugs,  regu¬ 
larly  cleaned  and  adjusted,  retard  soot  and 
oxide  costing,  assure  long  plug  life,  and 
maintain  engine  power.  Thus  you  get 
full  power  from  the  fuel  and  save  as 
much  as  1  gallon  in  10.  (If  you  keep 
an  extra  set  of  clean  AC’s  on  hand, 
you  won’t  tie  up  your  tractor  while 
the  other  set  is  being  cleaned.) 


AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION  •  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


COOPER- BUILT 
STEEL  GARAGES  & 
UTILITY  BUILDINGS 

LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

_  EASY  TO  ERECT 

Designed'  To  Any  Requirement 

Send  for  illustrated  folder 
JOHN  COOPER  CO..  303  2nd  St..  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


SPREADER 


Spreads  bagged  lime,  su¬ 
perphosphate,  etc.,  better, 
easier  and  in  one-tenth  the 
time  with  an  even  4-foot 
spread.  Lime  your  barn 
floor  in  85  seconds.  Write 
for  Trial  Offer  Plan. 
COBURN  MFG.  CO., 
^WHITEWATER  10,  WISC. 


FOR 

DAIRY 

BARN 

FLOORS 


OTTAWA  SELF-PROPELLED 

BUZZ  MASTER 


New  Improved  OTTAWA 

Buzz  Master.  2  speeds 
for  brush  cutting  and 
road  travel.  Clears  land  of  brush,  saplings  and  large 
trees.  Goes  anywhere  on  its  own  power.  Hills 
no  obstacle.  Most  useful  saw  ever  built — pulley 
for  belt  work.  Reclaim  waste  land  this  easy  j 
way.  Make  bigmoney  doing  custom  work. 

Endorsed  by  Conservation  experts.  Post  Hole*" 

Digger  attachment  available.  Digs  a  post  hole 
in  25  seconds.  Send  for  FREE  details  today. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  4-731  Walnut  St.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


STROUFS  FALL  FARM  CATALOG 

Just  Out !  Over  2800  outstanding  Bar¬ 
gains.  Coast  to  Coast.  Mailed  Free. 
STROUT  REALTY 

255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Potatoes  Head 
Toward  Market 

By  HAROLD  BRYANT 

General  Manager  Maine  Potato  Growers,  Inc. 


WITH  THE  coming  of  another  po¬ 
tato  harvest,  it  might  be  well  for 
potato  growers  in  the  Northeast  to 
analyze  and  review  supply  and  demand 
factors  as  they  may  affect  potato 
prices  this  fall  and  winter.  In  the  first 
place,  due  to  higher  prices  of  all  com¬ 
modities,  the  support  price  on  potatoes 
representing  90%  of  parity  has  been 
raised  considerably  over  last  season. 
We  do  not  have  available  support  price 
figures  for  all  the  Northeastern  states 


at  the  moment. 

However, 

the  Maine 

figures  per  cwt. 

f.  o.  b.  will  serve  as  a 

comparison. 

Last  Year 

This  year 

September 

1.90 

2.20 

October 

2.00 

2.40 

November 

2.10 

2.60 

December 

2.20 

2.80 

January 

3.00 

Balance  of  season 

2.20 

3.00 

Support  prices  in  other  states  have 
been  raised  on  a  comparative  basis. 
Therefore,  assuming  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  support  program  works  satisfac¬ 
torily  this  year,  growers  are  pretty 
nearly  assured  of  higher  prices  than 
last  year.  Also,  if  you  assume  that 
prices  might  stay  around  support 
throughout  the  season  with  the  com¬ 
paratively  wide  spread  of  .80c  per  cwt. 
between  September  and  January,  there 
is  quite  an  incentive  for  growers  in  the 
Northeast  to  hold  back  at  least  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  crop. 


Supply  and  Demand 

Beyond  consideration  of  support 
prices,  it  might  be  well  to  give  some 
consideration  to  the  supply  and  demand 
picture  of  the  potato  situation  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  last  few  years.  Based  on 
the  August  1  Government  estimate,  the 
estimated  total  potato  production  for 
the  U.  S.  is  361,793,000  bushels  this  year 
as  compared  to  475,969,000  last  year 
and  418,020,000  for  1945,  and  a  ten 
year  average,  1936  to  1945,  of  376,- 
122,000.  Estimates  by  some  of  the  im¬ 
portant  late  states  are  as  follows: 


Maine 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
New  Jersey 
5  New  England 
States 

5  Large  Central 
Producing  States 
10  Western  States, 
including  late 
Calif,  production 


1947 

53,940,000 

28,320,000 

15,510,000 

12,180,000 

9,336,000 

56,174,000 

93,233,000 


1946 

77,745,000 

42,570,000 

20,066,000 

14,076,000 

12,000,000 

67,404,000 


117,610,000 


As  can  be  seen  from  these  figures, 
crop  estimates  this  year  are  way  low 
compared  to  last  year,  and  are  more 
like  the  old  pre-war  estimates  than 
anything  we  have  had  since  the  war 
started.  Even  in  the  pre-war  days  when 
conditions  were  at  a  rather  low  ebb, 
anything  short  of  375,000,000  bushels 
was  considered  to  be  a  low  crop,  and 
it  was  generally  assumed  that  prices 
would  be  favorable  with  anything  be- 
lo\y  that  figure. 


We,  of  course,  do  not  know  what  may 
happen  to  future  estimates  or  what  the 
final  story  on  total  production  in  the 
late  states  will  be  when  the  crop  is 
harvested.  However,  we  do  know  that 
Government  estimates  for  the  most 
part  have  been  pretty  accurate.  Furth¬ 
ermore,  it  is  pretty  generally  recog¬ 
nized  that  in  all  the  Eastern  producing 
states,  at  least,  we  had  a  very  late 
spring.  Most  areas  are  from  two  to 
three  weeks  late.  In  Maine  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  based  on  the  vine  growth, 
the  potatoes  look  very  good,  but  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  good  yields,  potatoes  must 
continue  to  grow  for  some  time.  An 
early  frost  would  mean  a  serious  reduc¬ 


tion  in  yields.  We  believe  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  quite  prevalent  in  most  of  the 
late  states. 

Sizing  TJp  tlic  Situation 

Thus,  if  we  were  to  enumerate  some 
of  the  conditions  favorable  to  higher 
prices  of  potatoes,  they  might  be  as 
follows: 

1.  A  short  crop,  even  based  on  pre¬ 
war  standards. 

2.  On  the  demand  side,  high  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  a  high  general  price 
level.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  there 
is  a  direct  correlation  between  the 
price  of  potatoes  and  the  general  price 
structure. 

3.  On  the  demand  side  of  the  picture 
is  the  possibility  of  a  general  food 
shortage  in  the  world  at  large.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  food  production 
in  the  U.  S.  will  not  be  particularly 
high,  and  that  in  the  world  as  a  whole, 
we  have  a  definite  shortage  of  practic¬ 
ally  all  foods.  Therefore,  regardless  of 
the  supply  of  potatoes,  we  should  have 
a  good  demand.  Many  people  In  the 
country  may  be  eating  potatoes  because 
they  cannot  obtain  some  foods  or  be¬ 
cause  those  foods  are  too  high  in  com¬ 
parison  with  potatoes. 

4.  We  have  at  present  an  unprece¬ 
dented  demand  for  export  for  all  food 
commodities,  including  potatoes.  Pota¬ 
toes  generally  are  not  considered  ex¬ 
portable  commodities,  particularly  for 
human  consumption.  Last  year,  how¬ 
ever,  with  a  large  crop  and  the  price 
support  program,  we  shipped  large 
quantities  of  potatoes  abroad.  These 
potatoes  gave  a  good  account  of  them¬ 
selves,  so  with  a  food  shortage  in  the 
world  at  large  and  with  the  use  of  re¬ 
frigerator  boats,  the  possible  export  de¬ 
mand  would  appear  to  be  at  an  all-time 
high. 

On  the  unfavorable  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  we  have  the  following  factors: 

1.  There  is  a  wide  spread  between 
fall  support  prices  and  the  January 
support.  This  no  doubt  is  deliberate  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  it  attractive  for  produc¬ 
ers  to  store  potatoes  during  the  fall.  If 
growers  react  as  expected,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  there  will  be  a  bullish  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  growers,  resulting 
in  higher  prices  in  the  fall  than  would 
otherwise  be  true,  with  a  correspond¬ 
ingly  lower  price  in  the  spring.  Person¬ 
ally,  the  writer  does  not  feel  that  this 
is  likely  to  be  overdone. 

2.  We  have  a  rather  stagnant  con¬ 
dition  in  the  potato  market  at  present 
due  to  heavy  offerings  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Long  Island,  which  may  have 
some  holdover  effect  on  later  markets. 

3.  We  face  the  possibility  of  a  late 
harvest.  An  early  frost,  in  addition  to 
reducing  yields,  might  result  in  field 
frost  that  would  make  for  poor  quali¬ 
ty  potatoes.  Poor  quality  potatoes  al¬ 
ways  have  a  tendency  to  drag  the  mar¬ 
ket  down  to  quite  an  extent. 

4.  We  have  the  definite  possibility 
of  Government  pressure  for  lower 
prices  either  in  the  form  of  propaganda 
or  the  possibility  of  some  action  pro¬ 
gram. 

5.  If  our  Government  estimate  should 
drop  below  350,000,000  bushels,  then 
Canada  is  allowed  to  export  to  this 
country  at  the  low  rate  of  duty  an 
amount  equivalent  in  bushels  to  the 
amount  that  Government  estimates  are 
below  350,000,000  bushels. 

The  above  represents  some  of  the 
favorable  and  unfavorable  factors  that 
( Continued  on  Page  19) 


100  Hours  ...  by  the  Clock 

You’ll  get  thirty  to  forty  hours  longer 
safe  working  life  with  many  of  the 
higher  priced  tractor  oils.  But  there’s 
one  oil  —  Veedol  Tractor  Oil  —  that 
gives  you  even  more!  Because  it’s 
made  100%  from  Bradford,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  crude,  this  “naturally  better’’ 
oil  has  a  tougher,  longer- lasting  “film 
of  protection”! 


60,  70  Hours ...  by  the  Clock 


You  can’t  expect  longer  safe 
working  life  from  ordinary  tractor 
oils  With  additional  use,  they 
may  “break  down,”  and  fail  to 
give  your  motor  the  protection 
it  needs. 


Yes,  VEEDOL 

keeps  right  on 
for  a  full 


150  WORKING  HOURS 


Mode  100% 
from  Bradford, 
Pennsylvania,  crude 


RACTO 


Veedol  is  available  in 
5  gallon  palls,  15,  30, 
and  55  gallon  drums. 


TIDE  WATER 
^ASSOCIATED 
k  OIL  COMPANY 


SAVING  FUEL  .  .  .  by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVING  TIME  ...  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVING  REPAIRS. . .  through  greater  resistance  to  heat  and  wear. 

SAVING  OIL  ,  .  .  good  for  a  full  150  hours  between  changes  in 
gasoline  fueled  tractors;  cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors. 

SAVING  the  TRACTOR  .  ,  .  with  the  “film  of  protection”  that 
assures  long,  economical  service. 


NOW  AT  TYDOL  FLYING  -A- DEALERS: 

FEDERAL  TIRES 

“GOOD. ..FOR  A  LONG  SAFE  RIDE" 


(484)  8 


Ai  lerican  Agriculturist,  September  20,  1947 


For 

trouble-free 

roofs 


and 

lasting 

sidewalls 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 

FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 


Good  farm  buildings  must  be 

designed  to  take  a  lot  of  punish¬ 
ment  from  wind,  rain,  snow  and 
hail.  In  order  to  earn  money  for 
you  they  must  be  built  of  mate¬ 
rials  that  will  last  over  the  years 
with  low  maintenance  costs. 

Edge-grain  certified  red-cedar 
shingles  make  the  most  durable, 
wind  and  hail  resistant  roofs. 

They  last  a  generation  and  are 
overwhelmingly  preferred  by 
farm  builders.  For  exterior  sid¬ 
ing  your  dealer  will  gladly  sug¬ 
gest  a  species  of  lumber  that  has 
proved  its  ability  to  weather  well 
and  stand  up  under  years  of 
service. 

Economy  of  upkeep  is  obtained 
by  specifying  the  correct  species 
of  lumber  for  each  different  struc¬ 
tural  need,  such  as  load  bearing, 
stiffness  and  resistance  to  weather. 

Economy  of  upkeep  is  just  one  of 

FREE!  FARM  BUILDIMG  BOOK. ..if  you  would  like  a 

condensed  version  of  these  building  plans,  mail  this  coupon  today. 


the  extra-value  features  of  every 
plan  in  the  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square 
Farm  Building  Service.  Other 
extra-value  features  are  struc¬ 
tural  soundness,  economy  of 
construction,  low  upkeep,  con¬ 
venience  of  use  and  increased 
production. 

SCORES  OF  BUILDING  DESIGNS 

. .  ,  Sec  rfitf 

You  will  find  the  Weye^iaeuser 
4-Square  Farm  Building  Service 
ready  for  your  study  and  use,  at 
the  yard  of  your  lumber  dealer. 
In  it  are  designs  and  blueprints 
for  every  type  and  size  of  farm 
building. 

Plan  with  this  helpful  Service 
before  you  build.  Your  lumber 
dealer  will  explain  its  many  fea¬ 
tures,  and  show  you  why  good 
wood  buildings  are  the  best  farm 
buildings. 


A  A947 

WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY 
2021  First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  the  Free  Farm  Building  Book 

Name _ _ _ — — 

Address - — - 

Town - Slate - 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 

LUMBER  AND  SERVICES 
L  J 


V*  YOU 


f  By  A. 


JAMES  HALL 


A  survey  of  farmers'  opinions  conducted  by  the  American 
Agriculturist  Foundation  to  keep  consumers  and  State  and 
Federal  Legislators  informed  of  farmers'  problems  and  their 
suggested  solutions. 


Horn  Blowing 

A  county  agent  told  me  the  other 
day  that  he  would  like  to  get  some 
information  for  farmers  into  the 
American  Agriculturist.  “I  don’t  know 
why  it  is,”  he  said,  “but  when  I  send 
out  information  or  ideas  designed  to 
be  helpful,  farmers  oftentimes  either 
ignore  it  or  just  don’t  read  it,  but  when 
the  same  information  is  in  a  big  farm 
paper  like  yours  the  men  accept  it  as 
gospel!” 

Of  course  such  a  statement  is  music 
to  editorial  ears.  We  know  wre  are  not 
infallible,  so  such  a  statement  also 
serves  to  remind  us  of  the  constant 
challenge  to  be  so  accurate  that  in¬ 
formation  will  be  not  only  accepted  but 
put  to  practical  and  profitable  use  by 
the  readers  we  work  for. 

Stories  on  crops  or  marketing  con¬ 
ditions  are  checked  very  closely.  Just 
the  other  day  I  wrote  a  two  column 
story  on  Maine  potatoes  for  our  New 
England  edition.  Writing  it  was  only 
an  hour’s  work,  but  the  material  used 
was  gleaned  at  points  hundreds  of 
miles  apart.  Some  came  from  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Augusta,  some  from  the  University  of 
Maine  at  Orono,  some  from  leading 
shippers  in  Aroostook  dounty,  and  it 
was  checked  as  far  as  possible  by 
U.S.D.A.  figures  and  by  spending  sev¬ 
eral  days  visiting  the  growers  right  in 
their  own  potato  fields  or  storage 
houses. 

A  lot  of  trouble?  No.  It’s  why  a 
man  who  has  worked  with  farmers  all 
of  his  life  can  say  they  accept  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  items  as  “gospel.” 

Graze  or  Cut  Oats? 

Someone  (and  I  can’t  remember  who 
it  was  because  I  saw  so  many  men  on 
my  last  trip)  told  me  that  the  best 
method  to  establish  a  good  pasture  of 
Ladino  clover  and  brome  grass  is  to 
seed  with  oats  and  then  let  the  cattle 
graze  the  oats  off.  He  claimed  pasture 
made  by  this  method  would  provide 
4,000  pounds  of  milk  per  acre  because 
the  tender  young  clover  would  become 
accustomed  to  hot  summer  sun  gradu¬ 
ally.  I  was  told  that  when  oats  are 
mowed,  the  violent  sunshine  hurts 
young  stands  that  had  been  getting  a 
start  in  comparative  shade. 

This  idea  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
older  theory  of  keeping  cows  out  of 
new  seeding.  What  do  YOU  think 
of  it? 

Want  Support  Prices? 

The  last  week  I  was  in.  Northern 
Vermont  I  noticed  that  more  men  fa¬ 
vored  price  supports  and  government 
controls  than  had  men  in  New  York 
or  New  Hampshire.  In  Maine  I  no¬ 
ticed  this  tendency  toward  favoring 
controls  was  more  marked  than  any¬ 
where.  Perhaps  it  was  because  most 
of  my  contacts  were  with  potato  men 
but,  whatever  the  reason,  it  seemed 
that  a  very  high  percentage  of  men 
up  there  favored  controls. 

Arthur  L.  Deering,  Dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Maine,  also  favors  the  support-control 
program,  calling  it  another  experiment 
worth  a  trial.  He  contended  that  it 
may  be  the  answer  to  maintaining 
farmer  purchasing  power  essential  to 
continued  prosperity  of  industry  and 
the  country.  He  added,  however,  that 


government  administrators  of  such 
programs  must  be  strong  enough  to 
withstand  pressure  groups  fighting  to 
get  their  own  area  acreage  allotments 
as  high  as  possible. 

The  DeaA  said  the  first  experiment 
with  control  made  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  in  1928  proved  that  voluntary 
crop  reduction  programs  won’t  work. 
He  classified  the  New  Deal  as  the  sec¬ 
ond  experiment  and  said  it  proved  that 
the  American  people  would  not  stand 
for  a  government  program  of  spending 
money  for  destruction. 

In  my  calls  this  year  on  farmers  in 
Niagara,  Orleans,  Wayne,  Tioga,  Cort¬ 
land,  Greene  and  Ulster  Counties, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Southern  Vermont,  I  found  they  are 
almost  9  to  1  in  favor  of  a  free  market 
depending  on  supply  and  demand  only. 
They  feel  that  individuals  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  off  if  they  stand  oh  their  own  feet. 
In  Northern  Vermont  this  ratio  drop¬ 
ped,  but  the  majority  favored  a  free 
market. 

When  I  told  Editor  Ed  Eastman  that 
the  Maine  men  seemed  to  favor  the 
present  government  program,  he  said, 
“Price  support  means  more  centraliza¬ 
tion  and  government  dictation.  Do  the 
strong,  independent  Yankees  of  New 
England,  who  have  done  so  much  to 
defend  and  preserve  our  liberties, 
really  want  price  supports?” 

The  answer  to  that  can  come  only 
from  you  producers  who  have  given 
the  matter  some  real  thought  and  have 
considered  future  years  of  expanding 
government  controls  and^  pyramiding 
budgets.  Why  don’t  you  drop  Ed  a 
note  and  let  him  know  what  YOU 
think  ? 

Dairy  Still  No.  1 

No  matter  where  I  go  in  the  North¬ 
east,  dairying  holds  a  prominent  if  not 
always  a  top  spot  in  the  agricultural 
picture.  I  discovered  even  in  potato- 
famous  Aroostook  County,  Maine, 
where  4,500  men  produce  spuds,  that 
5,000  farms  have  dairy  cattle!  Even 
though  herds  may  be  small,  men  are 
interested  in  improved  methods  to 
handle  dairy  crops.  In  some  cases  this 
interest  is  in  dairy  profits  and  in 
others  it’s  so  they  will  have  more  time 
to  spend  with  their  potatoes. 

At  the  University  of  Maine  they  are 
digging  out  answers  to  some  of  the 
problems  of  managing  dairy  crops  with 
the  least  interference  to  other  business. 
They  are  making  a  thorough  study  of 
handling  grass  and  hay  by  the  cal¬ 
endar  instead  of  having  to  wait  for 
good  curing  weather. 

The.  University  farm  is  equipped  to 
get  in  roughage  in  almost  any  weather. 
They  can  make  grass  silage,  finish 
partially  dry  hay  in  a  haymaker  or 
put  field-cured  hay,  chopped  or  baled, 
right  in  the  mow.  Charles  Moran, 
agricultural  engineer  and  assistant 
agronomist,  has  even  installed  an  air¬ 
plane  motor  heater  to  speed  up  curing 
in  the  haymaker  in  humid  weather. 

Next  year  the  college  plans  to  in¬ 
stall  flue-curing  equipment  in  one  big 
barn.  By  the  end  of  1948  they  will 
be  able  to  answer  your  questions  re¬ 
garding  the  comparative  costs  and 
efficiency  of  the  various  types  of  equip¬ 
ment. 

Perhaps  we  will  no  longer  have  to 
“make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.” 
What  do  YOU  think? 


* 


Wider,  deeper  WINDSHIELD 
and  larger  WINDOWS  increase 
visibility  by  22%.  DRIVER’S^ 
COMPARTMENT  is  wider  and 
deeper,  with  more  leg  room. 
Seats  are  now  fully  adjust¬ 
able,  bigger  and  more  com¬ 
fortable. 


Chevrolet’s  unique  new  CAB  THAT  “BREATHES” 
almost  literally  “inhales”  fresh  air — “exhales”  used 
air.  A  constant  stream  of  fresh  air  is  drawn  in  from 
the  outside — heated  in  cold  weather — and  used  air 
is  forced  out.*  Cab  is  FLEXI-MOUNTED,  rubber- 
cushioned  against  road  shocks,  torsion  and  vibration. 
.  .  .  See  these  new  Advance-Design  Chevrolet  trucks 
at  your  dealer’s. 


Chevrolet  trucks,  with  stronger,  sturdier 
FRAMES,  carry  greater  loads  greater  dis¬ 
tances  for  a  longer  time.  FULL-FLOATING 
HYPOID  REAR  AXLES  are  geared  for  the  load 
on  any  road. 


LONGER  WHEELBASES  give  more 
room  in  the  cab  and  better  load  dis¬ 
tribution.  There’s  new  INCREASED 
LOAD  SPACE  in  pick-ups  and  panels 
—MORE  EFFICIENT  LOADING  ill 
stake  and  high  rack  bodies. 


Famous  Chevrolet  VALVE-IN-HEAD  TRUCK  ENGINES, 
world’s  most  economical  for  their  size,  give  added 

power  to  the  pull _ HYDRAULIC  TRUCK  BRAKES— 

with  Chevrolet’s  exclusive  design  for  greater  brake¬ 
lining  contact — are  quick,  safe  and  dependable! 


* Fresli-air  heating  and  ventilating  system  optional  at  extra  cost. 


t  PICK-UPS  PANELS 


STAKES  CAB-OVER-ENGINE  TRACTOR-TRUCKS  &  CHASSIS  FOR  SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation,  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


NATURE  AND  MAN  AND  ESSO  GROW 


A  good  system  for  good  crops  has  been  worked  out  by  the  Roanoke  Point 

Farm  at  Riverhead  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y _ where  potatoes  and  cauliflower  are 

the  two  leading  cash  crops  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Aldrich  and  his  son,  J.  H.  Aldrich. 

Father  and  son  see  to  it  that  Nature  gets  help  when  needed  — in  the  fotm 
of  fertilizer  and  irrigation  for  better  soil.  They  also  see  to  it  that  their  farm’s 
machinery  and  equipment  get  the  dependable  protection  of  high-quality 
Esso  Fuels  and  Lubricants  for  efficient  horsepower  on  the  farm. 

Then,  when  they  add  their  own  farming  skill  to  this  production-protection 
program,  the  answer  comes  out . . .  good  cash  for  good  crops ! 

Many  farmers  have  found  it  pays  to  protect  their  farm  horsepower  with 
high-quality  Esso  Fuels  for  tractor,  truck,  or  automobile ...  and  then  to 
add  the  protective  lubrication  of  reliable  Esso 
Motor  Oils,  Esso  Chassis  Lubricants  and 
Esso  Gear  Oils. 

There  are  also  many  other  Esso  Farm  Products 
that  can  help  you  farm  better  for  bigger  profits. 

See  your  Esso  Distributor  for  the  complete  line  . . . 
and  ask  him  or  write  for  a  FREE  subscription  to 
the  useful  and  interesting  rotogravure  magazine 
ESSO  FARM  NEWS,  published  regularly. 

Esso  Marketers,  Room  1600,  26  Broadway, 

New  York  4,  N.  Y. 


COLONIAL  BEACON  OIL  COMPANY 


PROTECT  stored  equipment  this  Fall  and 
Winter  with  ESSO  RUST-BANS  .  . .  easy  to 
apply  with  brush  or  cloth  .  . .  easy  to  re¬ 
move  with  kerosene. 


POTATO  LAND  gets  efficient  preparation  on  this  Long 
Island  farm  .  .  .  and  tractors  get  efficient  power  and 
orotection  with  ESSO  PRODUCTS. 


HERE'S  ONE  WAY  J.  H.  Aldrich  insures  long-lasting 
service  from  tractors  and  other  farm  machinery  ...  by 
regularly  protecting  equipment  with  Esso  Lubricants. 


you  can  depend  on 


€sso 


FARM  PRODUCTS! 
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Artificial  Breeding  Makes  Rapid 
Gains  in  Pine  Tree  State 


MAINE  HAS  a  larger  percentage  of 
cows  bred  artificially  than  any 
state  in  the  Union.  This  year  more 
than  16%  of  the  state’s  175,000 
cows  and  heifers  of  breeding  age  will 
be  sired  by  the  Maine  Breeding  Coop¬ 
erative’s  bulls.  It  is  estimated  by  Ralph 
A.  Corbett,  assistant  extension  dairy 
specialist  at  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Maine,  that  this  year 
28,500  cows  will  be  bred  artificially  for 
6,000  members. 

Cooperative  artificial  breeding  got 
underway  in  Maine  in  1939  when  180 
dairymen  became  members  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Maine  Artificial  Breeding  Associ¬ 
ation.  A  year  later,  the  Androscoggin 
Valley  Breeding  Association  began  op¬ 
erations  with  550  members  in  the 
southern  and  western  counties  of  the 
state.  Both  associations  expanded  until 
in  1946,  at  the  time  of  consolidation 
into  what  is  now  the  Maine  Breeding 
Cooperative,  they  had  a  combined  mem¬ 
bership  of  4,980  and  more  than  22,000 
cows  were  serviced. 

Corbett,  Richard  F.  Talbot,  dairy 
specialist,  and  others  at  the  college 
have  done  much  to  assist  the  cooper¬ 
ating  farmers  in  establishing  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  Their  training  and  experience 
have"  been  helpful  from  an  advisory 
standpoint  in  organization  problems; 
they  meet  with  dairymen  on  bull  com¬ 
mittees  to  assist  them  in  getting  the 
best  bulls;  they  have  helped  in  train¬ 
ing  technicians  and  are  carrying  on  an 
educational  program  to  acquaint  the 
state’s  dairymen  with  the  benefits  of 
artificial  breeding. 

Small  Herds  Typical 

In  a  state  where  the  average  herd 
is  8  cows,  these  benefits  are  obvious 
to  those  who  find  it  uneconomical  to 
invest  in  proved  sires.  However,  it  was 
through  the  foresight  and  cooperation 
of  larger  dairymen  that  the  program 
became  well  established  so  quickly. 
Men  with  big  purebred  herds  who  can 
afford  bulls  worth  thousands  of  dollars 
have  found  many  advantages  in  sup¬ 
plementing  the  use  of  their  own  bulls 
with  that  of  proven  sires  for  a  small 
fee.  These  leading  dairymen  have  given 
much  of  their  time  to  directing  the 
program. 

The  only  capital  in  the  association 
came  from  the  members’  $5  life  mem¬ 
bership  fee  which  paid  for  the  associ¬ 
ation’s  farms.  Work  is  carried  on  now 
with  a  service  fee  of  $4  per  cow. 

The  only  outside  financial  help  came 
from  the  forward-looking  Maine  De¬ 
velopment  Commission,  which  soon  re¬ 
cognized  the  importance  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  dairy  industry  and  ad¬ 


vanced  funds  to  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  more  outstanding  sires  than- 
would  have  been  possible  otherwise. 

All  bulls  were  leased  at  first.  Now 
all  but  5  of  their  40  are  owned  by  the 
association.  Two  leased  bulls  are  from 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.  farm  at  Beltsville, 
Maryland,  and  3  from  individual  Maine 
breeders. 

Extension  men  are  proud  of  the 
proved  sires  the  association  has  made 
available  to  Maine  dairymen  and  rate 
their  Holsteins  at  least  equal  in  qual¬ 
ity  to  those  in  any  association  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  average  production  of  daugh¬ 
ters  of  4  proved  Holstein  bulls  is  489 
pounds  of  fat.  The  average  cost  of  the 
4  was  $1,900. 

Call  Jerseys  f<;Tops” 

The  association’s  block  of  Jerseys, 
including  6  proved  sires,  is  thought  to 
be  “tops  in  the  country  in  type  and 
production”,  according  to  Corbett. 
Daughters  of  4  of  these  average  487 
pounds  fat. 

Corbett  said  they  found  it  hard  to 
find  proved  sires  in  the  Guernsey 
breed,  but  they  have  3  whose  daugh¬ 
ters  average  440  pounds  fat  and  sev¬ 
eral  sons  of  proved  sires  who  look  very 
promising. 

Ayrshires  are  not  maintained  by  the 
Maine  association.  Semen  is  purchased 
from  the  Massachusetts  Breeding  As¬ 
sociation  farm  at  Shrewsbury  where 
the  New  England  Ayrshire  Club, 
through  the  Ayrshire  Breeders  Associ¬ 
ation,  keeps  a  block  of  bulls  to  serve 
the  breed  throughout  New  England. 

The  association  has  some  bulls  at 
Turner  in  Androscoggin  County  and 
others  in  a  remodelled  barn  at  Vassal- 
boro,  Kennebec  County.  Edward  Foss, 
college  extension  engineer,  has  drawn 
plans  for  a  35-stall  barn  at  Vassalboro 
and  it  is  hoped  that  all  bulls  will  be 
housed  at  the  one  farm  before  winter. 
Donald  Hatch,  well-known  dairyman 
of  Auburn,  is  president  and  Norman 
Hamlin  manager  of  the  association 
which  now  has  21  breeding  circuits. 

DHIA  Tests  Aid  Breeders 

Farmers  agree  with  the  extension 
men  that  there  should  be  a  close  tie-in 
between  artificial  breeding  and  the 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associations. 
DHIA  records  are  used  to  help  with 
sales  and  it  is  thought  that  accurate, 
correlated  records  would  help  to  check 
on  the  progress  from  the  use  of  proved 
sires. 

The  first  DHIA  was  started  in  Maine 
in  1908  and  was  the  third  in  the  United 
States.  Testing  has  expanded  until  now 
( Continued  on  Page  19) 


NOW! 


Two-Motion  Pouring 

Just  grasp  the  bail  and  cover  handle 
—  with  the  other  hand  tip  the  pail! 
That’s  all  there  is  to  dumping  the 
faster,  cleaner  new  HINMAN  JIFFY! 


Faster! 

More  Sanitary! 

YOURS  WITH  A  JIFFY! 


HINMAN  —  who  gave  you  Low- 
Vacuum  Milking  for  gentler  action 
that  takes  all  the  milk  .  .  .  takes  it 
faster  . . .  takes  it  safely — HINMAN 
— whose  milkers  have  helped  pre¬ 
serve  the  udder  health  of  many  of 
America’s  great  Championship  herds 

—  HINMAN  —  whose  translucent 

« 

milk  hose  enables  you  to  see  at  a 
glance  how  fast  the  cow  is  milking — 
HINMAN  now  brings  you 


"Two-Motion  Pouring” 

Faster,  cleaner  .  .  .  and  safer! 
The  big  flanged  cover  of  the 
JIFFY  hoods  the  pouring  lip  as 
a  sanitary  cap  hoods  the  lip  of  a 
milk  bottle.  Sturdy,  hard-grip¬ 
ping  sealing  ring  seals  cover 
tightly  to  pail.  Lip  never  ex¬ 
posed  except  when  milk  is  being 
dumped.  Teat  cups  hook  safely 
and  securely  to  cover!  Cover 
serves  as  sanitarv  shield  between 
operator  and  pail! 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.Inc. 

ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 


Burns  6%  Kerosene,  94 %  Ai 

Write  Today  for  large 
list  of  USES  for  this 

Modern  Labor/ .Saving  Tool 

. .  w  ,/v'  *  ' 


HAS 
OVER  10 

FARM 

.USES 


AAS  QUAKERTOWN,  PA 


PRECISION  POWER  CHAIN  SAWS 
Sales  and  Service 

Complete  stock  of  parts  at  all  times. 
Immediate  delivery  on  all  models. 
SAUQUOIT  VALLEY  FARM  SUPPLY 
Chadwicks,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Utica  4-1124 


Wt  OFFER  FARMERS 


A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  catt*e,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars, 
write  today! 


EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 


Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

•  12  STATE  STREET  ALBANY.  NEW  YORK 


CANVAS  nm/FRR  For  samP|es  ano  price  lists 
UHUVHO  I/Uwcno  At  bargain  prjces.  Write 


ATWOOD'S 


92  Washington  St. 
Binshamton.  N  Y 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

are  paying  their  ivay  in 

FARM  BUILDING 


« 


•  it  takes  less  in  dairy  products  and  livestock  to 
go  further  in  farm  building  right  now. 

Investigate  the  permanent  improvements  you 
can  afford.  Rilco  Rafters  provide  modern,  wind-  ■ 
resistant  framing  for  all  types  of  farm  build¬ 
ings.  Ask  your  nearest  lumber  dealer  about 
Rilco  Poultry  Houses,  Barns,  Machine 
Sheds,  being  used  by  your  neighbors  or 
get  detailed  information  from  .  .  . 


HIGHEST  PRICED  BULL  in  the  Maine  Breeding  Cooperative's  barn  is  Pebble 
Beach  Chieftain  Countess  who  cost  $3,000.  This  proved  sire's  26  daughters  average 
13,669  milk,  3.7%  and  508  fat.  This  is  an  average  increase  of  1,256  milk;  .1%  and 

57  pounds  fat. 


RILCO 


£amtkaF&C  products,  inc. 

224  CONYNGHAM  AVE.,  WILKES-BARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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FOR  MY  MONEY 


^  LINCOLN  "ELEVEN  HUNDRED 
SERIES”  PUSH -TYPE  GREASE  GUNS 

Filler  Type  Grease  Guns  of 
All-Steel  Construction.  Well 
balanced,  and  designed  for 
one-hand  operation,  with  addi-  : 

tional  features  found  only  in 
Lincoln  “Eleven  Hundred  Series” 

Grease  Guns.  Model  1113 A,  K  a 
(illustrated)  bounce  capacity.  ||  ;  * 

Price  only  $8.50.  Model  1111  A,  ||  ij 

9-ounce  capacity.  Price  only  itf;  ^ 

$6.50.  m  * 


U7-6 


LINCOLN 

COMBINATION 

lt$  A  REAL  8UY 

IN  HIGH-QUALITY 
LUBRICATING  EQUIPMENT 

Get  a  Lincoln  Combination  Grease  Gun 
and  Filler  Pump  to  lubricate  your  trucks, 
tractors  and  farm  implements  right  on- 
the-job.  For  anyone’s  money — it’s  a 
"Real  Buy”  in  High  Quality  Lubricating 
Equipment.  The  time  and  effort  saved 
will  pay  for  your  Lincoln  Combination 
in  a  short  time. 

(1)  MODEL  1035  LEVER-TYPE  GREASE  GUN  ...  A 

rugged,  heavy-duty  gun — with  plunger  parallel 
to  barrel  so  as  to  provide  a  direct  flow  of  lubricant 
and  maximum  leverage  in  pumping.  It  develops 
10,000  lbs.  pressure  with  ease  and  has  a  19-ounce 
capacity.  Will  handle  light  or  heavy  lubricants 
and  can  be  quickly  filled  with  the  Lincoln  Filler 
Pump.  Price  only  $17.00. 

(2)  MC^EL  1204  FILLER  PUMP.  .  .  Provides  a  fast, 
clean  method  of  filling  all  Lincoln  Filler-Type 
Grease  Guns.  Sturdily  constructed  of  heavy-gauge 
steel.  Has  a  30-lb.  capacity  and  dispenses  heavy 
as  well  as  fluid  lubricants.  Filler  Nipple  on  Grease 
Gun  fits  into  Filler  Socket  on  Pump.  A  few  strokes 
of  the  Pump  Handle  and.  the  gun  is  filled.  Price 
only  $23.00. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY 
AINfOAN  ENGINEERING  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS  20,  MISSOURI,  U.  S.  A. 


1 


Pioneer  Builders  of  Engineered  lubricating  Equipment 


You’ll  find  Gardenaid  gives  you 
*  •  •  •  %  more  ground  power  than  any  other  tractor  its  size 

—  because  Gardenaid  has  a  50%  greater  gear  reduction 
and  a  simple  implement  hitch  that 

directs  the  full  engine  power  downward  for  “MAXIMUM  TRACTION.” 
Gardenaid’s  extra  power  results  in  extra  performance 
with  better,  more  practical  implements.  There’s  a  7-inch  Plow, 
eight  12-inch  Discs,  12-tooth  Harrow,  6-tooth  Cultivator  with  gauge  wheels, 
a  4-foot  Cutter  Bar  and  a  4-foot  Snow  Plow-Grader. 

Farm  and  dairy  equipment  can  also  be  powered 
with  the  double  V-belt  power  take-off. 


Write  today  for  FREE  Literature 

All-Purpose 

GARDENAID 


Fu//  engine  powered  for 

MAXIMUM 


Dept.  106,  Kingston,  New  York 


JiUcfo/s 
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Dusting  Small  Fruits 

-  - — —  ‘Sy  0i¥,  (Zodiute  —  --  —  -n 


THE  OTHER  DAY  a  friend  asked  me 
how  I  made  out  with  my  dusting 
program  on  small  fruit  this  year.  That 
reminded  me  that  last  fall  I  promised 
to  make  a  further  report  to  our  read¬ 
ers.  Perhaps  I  should  start  out  by  re¬ 
viewing  the  program  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  it. 
Last  year,  having  concluded  that  spray¬ 
ing  small  fruit  trees  with,  a  hand 
sprayer  was  not  practical,  I  talked 
with  some  of  my  friends  who  are  ex¬ 
perts  on  bugs  and  diseases.  We  decided 
that  a  peach  dust  containing  lead  ar¬ 
senate,  sulphur  and  lime  could  be  used 
effectively  on  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
plums  and  cherries.  I  bought  a  good- 
sized  hand  duster  and  grew  some  very 
nice  fruit.  This  year  I  used  the  same 
dust  with  some  DDT  added  to  it. 

Due  mainly  to  the  weather,  results 
were  not  quite  as  good  as  last  year, 
but  we  have  little  complaint  to  make. 
We  had  a  few  sour  cherries  that  were 
free  from  worms  and  of  first-class 
quality.  We  were  surprised  that  the 
birds  didn’t  get  them  all  before  we  did. 
I  have  heard  others  say  that  birds  were 
less  troublesome  this  year  than  usual, 
and  it’s  my  guess  that  the  supply  of 
wild  fruits  and  berries  was  so  plentiful 
that  the  birds  were  less  interested  in 
the  cherries.  We  had  a  beautiful  bloom 
on  the  Japanese  plums.  They  are  the 
first  of  our  trees  to  bloom  and  the 
frost  got  most  of  them  last  spring.  The 
few  we  picked  were  unusually  large 
and  very  good,  and  there  was  no  insect 
damage  on  them. 

In  spite  of  the  late  season,  the  first 
Golden  Jubilee  peaches  were  ripe  on 
August  14  and  last  year  they  ripened 
on  the  15th.  Not  over  a  half  dozen  of 
the  2  y2  bushels  on  the  tree  showed 
any  insect  injury.  We  have  four  peach 
trees  which  ripen  in  succession  and 
last  from  the  middle  of  August  until 
late  fall. 

Apple  Scab 

The  poorest  results  this  year  were 
on  apples.  Our  trees  are  old  and  high, 
and  with  exception  of  one  Baldwin 
tree  we  do  not  even  know  the  variety 
names.  Scab  was  very  prevalent  on  one 
early  tree  which  ripens  about  the 
middle  of  August.  Baldwins  are  reason¬ 
ably  clean,  as  is  a  late  green  variety 
which  we  think  is  a  Pippin.  We  will 
have  all  the  apples  we  can  use. 

Two  years  ago  I  put  out  three  blue¬ 
berry  bushes,  using  sulphur  to  make 
the  soil  acid  when  they  were  set  out, 
and  applying  a  lot  of  mulch  since  that 
time.  The  bushes  made  a  fair  growth 
and  bore  a  little  fruit  this  year.  We 
are  expecting  more  in  1948. 

Our  grapes  are  cleaner  than  they 
were  a  year  ago.  While  it  may  not  be 
the  best  dust  for  them,  I  tried  to  keep 
them  covered  with  a  dust  containing 
rotenone  and  a  fixed  copper  compound. 
The  “general  purpose”  dust  I  men¬ 
tioned  previously  is  not  suitable  for 
grapes. 

In  common  with  some  other  friends, 
I  find  that  we  have  been  bothered  less 
than  normally  with  insects  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  While  we  dusted  tomatoes  with  ro¬ 
tenone  and  fixed  copper,  flea  beetles 
seem  to  bother  them  much  less  than 
usual.  We  are  continuing  to  keep  them 
dusted  heavily,  realizing  that  late 
blight,  if  it  should  get  a  foothold  now, 
would  just  about  ruin  the  crop. 

Old  Standbys 

Our  best  garden  crops  this  year  were 
asparagus,  strawberries,  raspberries 
and  blackberries.  A  year  ago  I  set  out 


75  strawberry  plants.  With  a  little  ex¬ 
tra  effort  I  was  able  to  keep  the  new 
runners  thinned  so  that  each  plant  had 
room  to  develop,  and  last  June  from 
these  75  plants  we  picked  230  quarts 
of  berries. 

I  like  to  grow  strawberries,  but  my 
knees  get  a  little  sore  from  picking, 
so  we  decided  to  cut  down  our  crop. 
Last  spring  I  put  out  only  25  plants. 
However,  just  as  an  experiment  I  went 
over  the  old  bed  after  the  crop  was 
harvested,  cutting .  out  weeds  and  a 
good  proportion  of  the  old  strawberry 
plants.  I  have  never  been  an  advocate 
of  attempting  to  renew  a  strawberry 
bed,  believing  it  is  easier  to  set  out  a 
new  bed  every  year,  but  as  a  matter 
of  interest  I  want  to  see  what  the  old 
bed  will  do  next  year  under  the  treat¬ 
ment  I  have  given  it. 

Better  Eating 

Even  though  it  is  a  hobby,  we  find 
that  the  kind  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
gardening  we  do  is  profitable  both  fi¬ 
nancially  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
better  eating.  We  have  a  quick  freezer 
in  the  cellar  and  we  also  fill  a  good 
many  cans  with  fruits  and  vegetables. 
We  think  our  canned  snap  beans  are 
just  as  good  as  the  frozen  ones,  and 
this  goes  also  for  our  canned  peaches 
and  blackberries.  The  crops  we  like 
best  frozen  are  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  asparagus,  peas  and  lima 
beans. 

I  am  sold  on  dusting  both  for  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit, — and  with  added  ex¬ 
perience,  I  expect  better  results  each 

year-  —  a. a.  — 

THE  BOY  WITH  THE  CALF 

On  page  17  of  the  last  issue  we 
asked  for  the  name  of  the  boy  who 
appeared  in  the  picture  with  the  calf. 
Our  thanks  go  to  Frank  Brocha  of 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  who  tells  us 
that  the  boy  is  Donald  Ziegler,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  FFA  in  West  Stockbridge, 
Mass. 


Otto  Rusch,  Jr.,  16-year-old  Ulster  County, 
N.  Y.,  youth  told  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  photographer,  "I'm  crazy  about  farm¬ 
ing  and  I'm  glad  that  Dad  gave  up  the 
bowling  alley  business  in  Long  Island  City 
to  buy  this  40  acres  two  years  ago." 

Otto  graduated  at  Highland,  N.  Y.,  high 
school  last  year  and  liked  it  much  better 
than  the  Brooklyn  City  schools.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  F.  F.  A.  at  Highland  High 
and  said  he  couldn't  be  "dragged  back" 
to  a  city  now. 

With  his  Dad  he  operates  20  acres  of 
orchard  and  several  acres  of  raspberries 
and  other  small  fruits.  He  is  pictured  here 
with  30-year-old  Amos,  a  white  horse 
that  came  with  the  farm. 
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ALL  YEAR  ’ROUND 


Potatoes  stay  firm  and  farm- 
fresh  in  both  home  and  com¬ 
mercial  storage  when  treated 
with  BARSPROUT*  Sprout 
Inhibitor.  Dusted  over  pota¬ 
toes,  sprouting  is  retarded  for 
as  long  as  a  year.  Weight  and 
flavor  are  retained. 

BARSPROUT  is  available  in 
12  oz.  sift&r-top  canister  at 
$1.00  for  easy  dusting  of  8J4 
bushels  (500  lbs.)  of  potatoes 
when  they  go  into  storage. 
Here  is  protection  never  before 
offered.  See  your  seed,  drug, 
nardware  or  farm  supply  store, 
or  write 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
32-L  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


BARSPROUT  packed  in  12  oz.— 
5  lb.  — 20  lb. — 100  lb.  containers. 


♦Trade-mark 


DEALERS — You  will  want  lo  handle  this 
new  profit-maker.  Send  for  the  name  of 
your  nearest  BARSPROUT  Distributor. 


NOW  AVAILABLE  with  TRACTOR  CONTROL 


You  can  get  all  these  features  only  on  a 
Mount  Vernon  Spreader  —  handy  tractor 
control  .  .  .  adjustable  stop  .  .  .  quick  re¬ 
movable  agitators . . .  round  bottom  hopper 
.  .  .  diamond  shaped  holes  .  .  .  disengag¬ 
ing  wheel  clutches.  The  tractor  control  is 
optional,  fits  all  Mount  Vernon  Spreaders. 

8  FOOT  AND  10  FOOT  WIDTHS 


TWO-WHEEL 
TILTING  PLATFORM 
FARM  WAGON 

Has  all  steel  frame,  4000 
pound  capacity,  7'  x  12' 
SEND  FOR  hardwood  platform. 


FREE  LITERATURE  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 


MOUNT  VERNON  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

250  E.  8th  St.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now  ! 

We  are  now  accepting  andr 
filling  1947  orders  in  the 
order  received.  But  suitable  _ 
lumber  and  other  materials  are 
short!  Therefore,  the  earlier 
you  place  your  order,  the 
earlier  you  will  get  your  new 
Unadilla. 

Don’t  accept  a  substitute,  wait  < 
for  the  patented  feature  Una¬ 
dilla.  An  investment  now  in  a 
Unadilla  Silo  means  years  of 
profitable  silo  satisfaction  for ' 
you.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Investigation  May 
Help  Cooperatives 

James  A.  McConnell,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cooperative  Grange  League 
Federation  Exchange,  Ithaca,  says  that 
“Bona  fide  farmer  cooperatives  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  House  Small 
Business  Sub-committee  investigating 
the  tax  status  of  cooperatives  if  the 
publicly  announced  objectives  are  ad¬ 
hered  to.” 

“The  danger,”  Mr.  McConnell  de¬ 
clares,  “is  that  the  hearings  will  get 
so  snarled  up  in  politics  that  the  pub¬ 
licly  announced  objectives  will  be  lost.” 

Mr.  McConnell,  whose  organization 
is  one  of  50  cooperatives  under  inves¬ 
tigation,  says  that  the  G.  L.  F.  has 
made  available  to  the  committee  fig¬ 
ures  of  its  past  10  years’  operations 
and  adds  that  he  could  see  nothing  in 
the  proposed  hearings,  as  outlined  by 
committee  spokesmen,  which  “would 
destroy  bona  fide  cooperatives  that  are 
owned  and  controlled  by  their  mem¬ 
bers.” 

Mr.  McConnell  adds:  “I  have  talked 
with  both  Committee  Chairman  Walter 
Ploeser  (Republican,  Mo.)  and  Chief 
Investigator  Willis  J.  Ballenger  and 
can  See  nothing  in  the  investigation 
to  date  that  resembles  a,  witch  hunt. 
In  fact,  if  the  investigation  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  stay  on  the  track  and  not  get 
so  snarled  up  in  politics  that  the  orig¬ 
inal  objectives  are  lost,  I  can  see  where 
the  committee  can  develop  facts  that 
will  be  of  real  help  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  dealing  fairly 
with  co-ops  in  its  new  tax  law. 

“Furthermore,  the  whole  co-op  ques¬ 
tion  is  now  so  clouded  with  charges 
and  counter  charges  that  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  by  a  duly  appointed  congressional 
committee  is  necessary  to  bring  out 
the  facts  needed  to  clarify  public 
thinking. 

“Agricultural  cooperatives  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  today  are  too  fundamental  to  the 
economy  not  only  of  the  food  producer 
but  to  the  consumer  who  wants  rela¬ 
tively  cheap  food,  for  either  friends  or 
foes  of  cooperatives  to  attempt  to  in¬ 
ject  politics  bodily  into  the  hearings. 

“For  the  sake  of  all,  let’s  keep  the 
hearings  on  a  factual,  objective  plane. 
After  all,  the  place  of  cooperatives  in 
America  should  be  determined,  not  on 
emotion,  but  on  the  basis  of  economics, 
law,  equity  in  competition,  and  the 
general  welfare.” 

—  A.  a.  — ■ 

JACOB’S  LADDER 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
with  poor  quality  or  less  desirable  var¬ 
ieties  will  have  to  take  less.  The  main 
thing  is  that  we  growers  should  put 
more  effort  into  merchandising  our 
crops  and  not  dream  of  ladders  filled 
with  little  angels  to  take  us  into  the 
heaven  of  success. 

Time  To  Start 

I  would  not  dare  say  this  except  that 
I  am  a  typical  fruit  grower  and  spend 
most  of  my  time  and  energy  producing 
the  crop — which  really  is  lots  of  fun 
and  satisfaction;  and  much  too  little 
time  selling  it — which  is  usually  a  dis¬ 
appointment. 

One  partial  and  practical  help  on  the 
problem  is  more  cooperation  in  the 
packing  and  selling  and  advertising,  as 
in  our  Apple  Institute,  and  another  is 
more  effort  in  making  retail  sales. 
Many  of  our  farm  enterprises  can  bear 
“vertical”  expansion — more  attention 
to  further  processing  and  selling  direct 
to  consumers— and  I  hope  this  brief 
discourse  will  bring  more  of  us  down 
to  earth  and  to  more  practical  and  suc¬ 
cessful  merchandising  of  this  crop. 

Quit  dreaming  of  Santa  Claus  com¬ 
ing  to  take  your  apples.  He  doesn’t 
come  till  Christmas,  and  we  had  bet¬ 
ter  start  moving  them  NOW. 


In  SEPTEMBER,  let  your  tractor  show  you  that  the 


NEW  GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL 
GIVES  YOU  ALL  FOUR! 


Gives  You  Extra  Hours  of  Operation  — You  use  less 
oil,  because  you  get  extra  hours  of  operation  per 
quart.  The  reason:  The  new  Gulflube  Motor  Oil 
is  relatively  nonvolatile,  has  a  high  viscosity  index. 


Gives  You  Better  Performance  —  You  get  more 
than  ample  film  strength  to  take  the  heaviest 
bearing  pressures  your  car,  tractor,  or  truck  can 
build  up.  For  the  new  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  is  re¬ 
fined  from  finest  paraffin  crude  oils  by  Gulf’s 
Multi-sol  process,  and  is  compounded  with  su¬ 
perior  additives  for  improved  performance. 


Gives  You  Greater  Protection — This  new  Gulf¬ 
lube  Motor  Oil  gives  you  protection  against  bear¬ 
ing  corrosion.  Complete  motor  protection. 


Gives  You  Premium  Quality  at  Regular  Price— 

The  new  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  meets  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  premium  oil,  as  defined  by  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute.  And  it  sells  at 
regular  price! 

IN  YOUR  TRACTOR— TRUCK— AND  CAR: 


START  USING- 

THE  NEW 
MOTOR 

A  PREMIUM  MOTOR  OIL 
AT  REGULAR  PRICE 
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Save  ttme  attef  /aitOM— 

STUDY  CRITICALLY  what  you  do  in  moving 

about  the  barn,  and  its  arrangement  for  feeding  and 
milking.  See  if  you  are  taking  unnecessary  steps  and 
working  yourself  too  hard,  like  carrying  instead  of  cart¬ 
ing  things.  A  Minnesota  dairyman  with  nine  cows 
improved  his  milking  routine,  saved  2^  minutes  per 
cow,  40  minutes  a  day,  27  working  days  a  year! 


THE  BEST  MARKET 

for  roughage  is  your  dairy  cows. 
Converting  forage  into  milk  will 
return  you  the  most  dollars  for  it. 
So  give  your  cows  all  the  good 
roughage  they  will  eat,  and  base 
your  grain  ration  on  the  kind  and 
quality  of  your  roughage. 

Any  good  roughage— such  as 
timothy  or  Sudan  hay  and  other 
non-legumes — will  help  cut  feed¬ 
ing  costs.  But  you’ll  need  to  buy 
less  cottonseed  or  soybean  meal 
or  other  high  protein  supplement 
if  you  feed  such  high-quality 
roughage  as  alfalfa,  clover,  or  soy¬ 
bean  hay  and  legume  silage. 

Your  County  Agent  or  dairy 
fieldinan  can  advise  you  on  grain 
mixtures  for  your  kind  of  roughage. 


As  you  probably  know,  cow  population  of  the 
U.S.  is  down.  But  human  population  is  growing 
rapidly.  And  nutrition  authorities  are  urging 
people — men,  women  and  children — to  use  more 
milk  and  dairy  products  for  better  health! 

These  basic  facts  spur  us  on  in  our  efforts 
as  co-workers  of  yours  in  the  marketing  of 
milk  and  other  dairy  products.  They  indicate 


the  wisdom  of  adequate  production  to  hold 
the  present  markets  and  point  the  way  to 
your  future  security  through  efficient  milk 
production. 

The  County  Agent  and  your  dairy  field  serv¬ 
ice  man  are  ready  and  anxious  to  help  you  plan 
for  more  uniform  production  of  quality  milk 
the  year  around. 


Sheffield  Farms 
General  Ice  Cream  Corp. 
Breyer  Ice  Cream  Company 


Western  Maryland  Dairy 
Chestnut  Farms  Dairy 
Rieck-McJunkin  Dairy  Co. 


Kraft  Foods  Company 
Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co. 
Breakstone  Bros.,  Inc. 


DIVISIONS  OF  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
An  organization  devoted  to  the  greater  use  of  Dairy  Products 


MAM  FOi/X  FUTUXF 

moxf  sectfxi  urn 

MORE 


ACRE 
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2ued£i04t  Boac 


I  read  that  some  farmers  in  North 
Dakota  and  surrounding  states  are  har¬ 
vesting  crops  of  oats,  barley  and  flax  by 
combining  from  the  windrow  where  they 
let  it  lie  for  several  days  until  it  cures 
out.  I  realize  that  it's  drier  out  there 
during  the  harvest  season,  but  I  am 
wondering  if  some  such  system  would 
not  work  here  with  oats  where  they  ma¬ 
ture  unevenly  or  have  too  much  new 
seeding  or  green  stuff  in  them. 

This  has  been  tried  a  time  or  two 
in  New  York  and,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  judge  on  the  basis  of 
these  two  limited  trials,  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  I  have  known  of  three  or  four 
cases  where  farmers  have  harvested 
clover  seed  that  way.  This,  too,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  successful.  How¬ 
ever,  before  we  can  widely  recommend 
the  practice  I  believe  we  will  have  to 
wait  for  more  farmer  experience.  I 
think  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  whether 
the  method  is  adapted  to  the  weather 
conditions  that  are  likely  to  prevail 
in  this  area  year  in  and  year  out. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  two  disadvant¬ 
ages.  First,  an  extra  operation  is  en¬ 
tailed;  second,  in  a  prolonged  wet 
spell,  such  as  we  have  had  this  year, 
we  would  probably  get  more  spoilage 
in  the  windrow  than  we  would  from 
standing  oats  even  if  they  were  badly 
lodged.  The  main  advantage  is,  as  you 
point  out,  that  the  field  could  be  mow¬ 
ed  while  there  were  still  areas  in  the 
field  where  the  oats  were  not  fully 
ripe.  This  would  unquestionably 
greatly  reduce  lodging  in  many  cases. 
I  think  it  quite  likely,  too,  that  the 
farmer  would  salvage  more  straw  by 
this  method. 

I  think  perhaps  the  mowing  machine 
should  be  equipped  with  a  windrow  at¬ 
tachment.  Windrowing  the  oats  after 
mowing  with  a  side  delivery  rake 
might  knock  off  considerable  of  the 
grain  unless  the  oats  were  definitely 
on  the  green  side. — George  H.  Serviss. 

*  *  * 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  a  chemico! 
designed  to  prevent  sprouting  of  stored 
potatoes? 

This  chemical  is  commonly  called 
Methyl  Ester  and  can  now  be  pur¬ 
chased  under  commercial  trade  names. 
It  is  commonly  applied  in  a  dust  form, 
and  experiments  have  shown  that  it 
does  prevent  formation  of  sprouts.  It 
should  not  be  used  on  potatoes  intend¬ 
ed  for  seed. 

*  *  * 

How  can  a  persistent  milker  be  dried 
off  so  she  can  have  an  eight  weeks'  rest 
before  she  freshens? 

There  are  various  steps  tha^t  can  be 
taken.  Among  them  are  changing  the 
grain  to  a  low  protein  mixture,  feeding 
low-quality  hay,  and  cutting  down  on 
the  water  supply.  Some  dairymen  are 
afraid  to  discontinue  milking  a  cow 
that  is  still  producing  some  milk,  but 
she  can  be  dried  up  rapidly  by  milking 
only  when  the  pressure  of  the  milk  be¬ 
comes  uncomfortable  to  the  cow. 

Critics  "harp"  on  the  fact  that  farmers 
are  inefficient.  Has  there  been  any  meas¬ 
ure  of  increase  in  efficiency  in  the  past 
number  of  years? 

It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority 
that  efficiency  on  farms  doubled  be¬ 
tween  1900  and  1940.  By  efficiency  we 
mean  that  the  average  amount  of  food 
produced  by  one  man  doubled  in  that 
time. 

*  -  *  * 

If  a  two-year-old  heifer  makes  a  P00'" 
milk  record,  should  she  be  sold,  ©r  shout 
she  be  given  a  second  chance? 

Unless  there  is  some  unusual  factor 
involved,  a  cow’s  two-year-old  record 
is  a  pretty  good  indication  of  the  kind 
of  cow  she  is  going  to  be  during  her 
lifetime. 
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HERE  ARE  11  REASONS  why  young  men  are  staying  jn  Aroostook  County,  Me.,  potato 
farms.  They  are  not  models  from  big  cities — they  are  Aroostook  County  girls  who 
competed  for  the  title  of  Miss  Aroostook  Legion  in  a  contest  sponsored  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion.  Winner  was  Miss  Faustine  Cote  of  Caribou,  7th  from  left.  Others  in  group 
are:  Joy  Delong,  Houlton;  Vivian  Sandstrom,  Stockholm;  Eliza  Curry,  Limestone;  Mari¬ 
lyn  Clark,  Ft.  Fairfield;  Althea  Malone,  Oakfield;  Lucille  Paradis,  Presque  Isle;  Donna 
London,  Sherman;  Betty  Everitt,  Mars  Hill;  Arlene  Savoy,  Madawaska;  and  Martha 
Palmer,  Smyrna  Mills.  The  12th  contestant,  not  in  picture,  was  Helen  Kidney,  Washburn. 

Photo  by  Gardner 


Here's  an  unusual  gad¬ 
get  that  eliminates  the 
cost  of  wagon  or  trailer. 
S.  C.  Sarver  of  Buchanan, 
Mich.,  built  a  platform 
on  the  rear  of  his  trac¬ 
tor  for  hauling  fruit  and 
vegetables  from  the 
field.  The  idea  is  simple, 
two  2  x  4's  being  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  tractor's 
frame  and  boards  laid 
across  the  planks. 


PEBBLE  BEACH  VEDA  SE- 
CUNDA — bred  in  the  herd 
of  George  W.  Chapman  of 
Ontario,  N.  Y.,  and  owned 
by  R.  Austin  and  Jay  W. 

Backus,  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  is 
the  new  national  cham¬ 
pion  fat  producer  among 
registered  Holsteins  on 
three  times  a  day  milk¬ 
ing.  Her  record  of  1,227.5 
pounds  of  fat  and  24,695 
pounds  of  milk  was  com¬ 
pleted  on  June  22.  She 
is  the  72nd  Holstein  cow 
•  n  the  nation  to  produce 
more  than  1000  pounds  of 
fat  on  three  times  a  day 
milking,  and  is  the  only 
1000-pouncl  Holstein  in  the  nation  with  an  average  test  of  5.0%. 


f  ijSE  WE,GHT  UFTERS" — One  of  the  most  popular  events  at  all  Maine  fairs  ai\d 
»<eld  days  is  weight  pulling.  Here  Walter  Ross  of  Houlton  urges  his  3,200  pound 
earn  to  victory  at  the  Houlton  V-J  Day  celebration.  The  team  pulled  9,800  pounds. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Be  Sure  to  Mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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To  You  Who  Must  Rebuild  Silos 


Every  year,  when  materials  are  available,  hundreds 
of  dairymen  save  weakened  or  collapsed  wood 
stave  silos  through  the  use  of  Crainelox  spiral 
wood  covering.  They  create  strong,  tight,  warm 
TriplewalL  silos— saving  material  from  the  old  silo. 

Now,  high-grade  lumber  is  extremely  scarce.  If 
you  need  to  rebuild  a  silo,  we  urge  you  to  get  in 
touch  with  us  right  away.  Craine  can  serve  you 
best  — at  the  lowest  prices  possible — without 
reducing  Craine’s  standard  of  quality. 


KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 


The  LEACH  Silo  Unloader 

is  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc.  Write 
us  for  information  on  this  great  new 
convenience. 

CRAINE,  INC 

927  Pine  St„  Norwich,  New  York 
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A  champion  eats  L3ME  CREST  CALCITE  CRYSTALS 

A  new  Queen  has  been  crowned  in  the  poultry  world.  Prudence,  a 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pullet  owned  by  the  Sebold  Breeding  J  arms  of 
M ountain  Vie w,  New  Jersey,  recently  laid  146  eggs  on  consecutive  days, 
shattering  the  previous  mark  of  140  days  set  in  1943.  Not  content  with 
individual  honors.  Prudence  helped  her  entire  laying  flock  establish  a 
new  high  average  production  of  230  eggs  per  bird  per  year.  These  records 
were  made  at  the  Hunterdon  County  Laying  Test  at  F  lemington,  N.  J., 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  C.  S.  Platt  of  Rutgers  University. 

Prudence  and  all  the  other  hens  in  the  record- 
breaking  flock  were  fed  on  a  diet  of  ground  corn,  mash, 
and  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals. 

Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  can  help  produce  cham¬ 
pions  for  you,  too.  This  natural  combination  of  essen¬ 
tial  minerals  supplies  the  necessary  calcium  for  sound 
eggshells  and  continued  high  egg  production.  Lime 
Crest  Calcite  Crystals  also  do  the  work  of  grit  and 
provide  valuable  amounts  of  the  important  trace 
minerals:  manganese,  copper  and  iron.  Get  some  now/ 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Box  141  ,  Newton,  New  Jersey 
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Paint  Without  Oil 


A  Remarkable  Discovery  for 
Painting  Old  Wood  Build¬ 
ings  at  Small  Cost 


A  Free  Color  Card  is  Mailed 
Upon  Request 

A  manufacturer  of  Adams.  N.  Y.  discovered  a  process 
for  making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  It  coines  in  dry  powder  form  and  is  called 
"Powdrpaint'’  (Trade  Mark). 

All  that  is  required  is  a  small  amount  of  cold 
water  to  combine  the  ingredients  into  a  viscous, 
smooth  spreading  paint  that  produces  a  bright,  color- 
finish  that  resists  weather  exposure. 

It  is  the  cement  principle  applied  to  paint  and  only 
costs  about  one-fourth  as  much  to  use  as  oil  paint. 

It  is  easy  to  apply,  covers  with  one  coat,  dries 
quickly,  makes  a  fine,  bright  appearance  and  has  been 
successfully  used  throughout  the  country  for  nearly 
50  years. 

Write  to  A.  I..  Rice,  Inc.,  134  East  St..  Adams, 
N  Y. .  and  a  color  card  and  full  information  will  he 
mailed  to  you  free,  showing  how  you  can  save  a  good 
many  dollars.  14  assorted  color  samples  will  also  be 
mailed  to  you  postpaid  in  U.  S.  for  $1.00.  Write 
to-day.  Copyright  1947,  A.  L.  Rice,  Inc. 


on  perches  with  the  Cap- 
Brush  Applicator  —  Heat 
from  the  roosting  chickens 
causes  fumes  to  rise  and 
quickly  rid  them  of  lice 
and  feather-mites. 


BLACK  LEAF  40 

is  also  used  as  a  spray 
for  destroying  aphids  and 
other  small  sucking 
insects  on  plants.  Kills 
by  contact;  kills  by 
fumes.  Sold  by 
dealers  in  factory- 
sealed  containers— 
fresh  and  strong . 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS 
&  CHEMICAL  CORP, 
INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE  2.  KY. 
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Mix  AVI-T0N  in  the  Mash 
*  Removes  Large  Round¬ 
worms  &  Cecal  Worms 
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Contains  Phenothiazine 


Heavy  infestation  of  large  roundworms 
and  cecal  worms  in  your  flock  can  re¬ 
duce  egg  production,  cut  your  profits. 
Mixing  Avi-Ton  in  the  mash  is  the 
simple,  easy  and  economical  way  to  re¬ 
move  these  worms. 


Old  Reliable  Flock  Treatment 

Avi-Ton  contains  recognized  drugs, 
including  phenothiazine,  used  for  years 
by  thousands  of  poultry  raisers.  They 
praise  its  convenience,  its  safe,  efficient 
action.  Easy  on  the  birds.  Low  in  cost. 
Easily  mixed  in  wet  or  dry  mash. 

So  don’t  risk  the  loss  of  eggs  and  profits. 
Get  genuine  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Avi-Ton  at 
hatcheries,  drug  or  feed  stores. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES,  Charles  City,  Iowa 

A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Service 


For  Individual 
Treatment 

Remove  large 
round  and  intes¬ 
tinal  capillaria 
worms  with 
Dr.  Salsbury’s 
ROTA-CAPS. 

FLOCK  TREATMENT 


FOR  SALE 

ALUMINUM  ROOFING  AND  SIDING 

HEAVY  GRADES— DURABLE 

‘Price  per  square. 

.027  x  26”  x  72”-96”-l20”-l44”  2'/2”  corrugation  $14.00 
.027  x  26”  x  72”-96”-l20”-l44”  I1/.*”  corrugation  14  90 
.027  x  26”  x  72” -96’’- 1 20” -144”  5-V  Crimp  17.00 

.036  x  36”  x  72”  2-%”  corrugation  19.00 

.036  x  45'/2”  x  96”  2-%”  corrugation  19.00 

048  x  45</2”  x  96”  2-%”  corrugation  22.00 

Galvanized  nails  with  Neoprene  rubber  washers  in¬ 
cluded,  no  extra  charge. 

‘FOB  Rochester.  New  York,  includes  100  Square  feet 
of  coverage. 

ROCHESTER  IRON  AND  METAL  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  565 — Main  464 — Rochester2,  N.  Y. 


Kill  the  Hen 

By  jB* 

ONE  EVENING  recently  I  was  in 
the  pen  where  the  oldest  pullets  are. 
Their  production  rate  has  leveled 
off  at  about  75  per  cent.  I  noticed  one 
pullet  that  was  not  right.  Her  comb 
was  slightly  “wilted”  and  she  had  no 
pep.  She  walked  slowly  and  with  a 
dragging  step  as  though  she  would 
rather  not  move  at  all.  She  sat  down 
quickly  to  rest  as  soon  as  she  seemed 
to  feel  that  she  was  out  of  my  reach. 
When  she  began  to  strain  as  though 
trying  to  lay,  I  suspected  an  egg  had 
been  broken  in  her  oviduct. 

I  picked  her  up  and  found  egg  yolk 
emerging  from  her  vent.  This  sup¬ 
ported  my  suspicion,  so  I  took  her  to 
the  chopping  block.  We  dressed  her 
and  she  is  now  in  the  freezer  locker. 
The  egg  had  been  broken  before  the 
hard  shell  had  formed,  but  she  never 
could  have  expelled  the  fragmented 
shell  membrane.  Had  I  not  killed  her, 
she  would  have  died  and  been  a  com¬ 
plete  loss.  I  have  seen  other  hens  with 
the  same  or  similar  symptoms  that 
have  had  eggs  with  hard  shells  broken 
inside  them,  and  the  accident  always 
proves  fatal. 

Internal  Layers 

Broken  eggs  are  not  the  only  mis¬ 
haps  that  occur  in  connection  with  lay¬ 
ing.  Ruptured  oviducts  cause  eggs 
to  be  laid  internally.  Sometimes  these 
eggs  are  completed  with  shells  on 
them.  Sometimes  it  is  mostly  yolks 
that  drop  into  the  body  cavity.  Every¬ 
one  who  has  cut  up  many  chickens  has 
seen  the  solid  yellow  ball  of  what  looks 
like  hard-boiled  yolk,  which  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  type  of  internal  laying. 

Yolk  sacs  may  become  ruptured  and 
oviducts  impacted.  In  fact  so  many 
things  can  go  wrong  with  the  egg- 
making  assembly  line  that  we  usually 
lump  them  together  as  “reproductive 
disorders.”  In  flocks  where  egg  pro¬ 
duction  is  high,  these  disorders  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  close  to  half  the  deaths 
that  occur. 

These  hens  are  not  sick.  If  they  are 
killed  and  well  bled,  their  meat  would 
be  passed  by  any  competent  veterin¬ 
arian  inspector.  By  training  himself 
to  observe  closely,  a  flock  owner  can 


to  Save  Her 

WeaueSi 

learn  to  detect  many  of  these  in  time 
to  save  them.  As  far  as  I  know,  only 
the  hen  with  a  broken  egg  reveals  her 
condition  by  noticeable  external  symp¬ 
toms  or  actions.  But  when  you  cull 
your  flock  and  handle  each  hen,  you 
can  tell  the  internal  layers  rather 
easily.  The  abdomen  will  be  so  very 
soft  and  puffy  that  it  will  feel  like  a 
toy  balloon,  and  often  when  you  hold 
the  hen  with  her  head  down,  the  comb 
will  turn  dark.  Or  you  can  usually 
feel  the  hard  lump,  sometimes  as  big 
as  a  baseball,  in  the  abdomen. 

i|:  -Jft 

TO  CAN  OR  TO  FREEZE 

N  A  RECENT  Poultry  Farm  Service 
letter  from  Cornell  I  counted  29  little 
sketches.  Each  sketch  shows  how  to 
do  one  of  the  many  details  of  cutting 
up  a  chicken  and  canning  it.  In  be¬ 
tween  the  sketches  are  short  but  com¬ 
plete  instructions.  They  tell  also  how 
to  get  chickens  ready  for  the  freezer. 
All  of  which  is  on  just  four  pages.  I 
think  Nancy  K.  Masterman,  Nelle 
Thompson  and  L.  M.  Hurd  have  done  a 
fine  job  getting  out  this  timely  letter. 

We  have  had  our  freezer  locker  only 
a  short  time.  It  is  in  the  Mother  Zero 
plant  in  Ithaca.  That  is  a  little  over 
two  miles  from  our  farm,  so  when 
there  are  surplus  chickens  to  be  taken 
care  of  there  is  the  question  of  can¬ 
ning  tHem  or  freezing  them.  Canned 
chicken  has  been  a  great  favorite  in 
our  household.  Some  members  of  the 
family  claim  that  they  prefer  it  to 
fresh-killed  chicken. 

Freezing  Is  Easy 

But  if  there  are  beets,  beans  and 
sweet  corn  to  he  taken  care  of  before 
they  get  too  large,  and  elderberries  go¬ 
ing  to  waste,  the  women  folk  just  can’t 
find  time  to  can  the  chicken. 

Such  a  situation  gave  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  find  out  if  getting  chicken 
ready  for  freezing  is  as  fussy  and 
time-consuming  as  all  those  sketches 
suggest.  I  cut  up  three  adult  hens,  re¬ 
moved  the  bony  parts  (back,  neck, 
wing  tips  and  breast  bone)  and  made 
three  compact  brick-shaped  packages 
( Continued  on  opposite  page ) 


New  Hampshire  Co-op  Expands  Building 


TO  SATISFY  the  marketing  needs 
of  more  than  3,000  member-owners 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Egg  Producers 
Cooperative  at  Derry,  N.  H.,  a  new  ad¬ 
dition  is  under  construction  at  the  rear 
of  the  building  pictured  here. 

The  new  space  will  be  42  by  160  feet. 
The  first  floor' will  contain  a  modern 
candling  room  using  the  endless  belt 
system,  automatic  machinery  for  seal¬ 
ing  and  dating  cartons,  and  refriger¬ 
ator  space  for  2,000  cases  of  eggs.  The 
new  loading  platform  will  form  an  ‘L’ 
with  the  one  shown  here. 

The  co-op  was  sponsored  originally 
by  the  New  Hampshire  Poultry  Grow¬ 
ers  Association  as  the  New  Hampshire 
Egg  Auction,  Inc.  At  that  time — in 
1934 — members  each  “chipped  in”  $3 
to  get  started.  Under  a  revolving  fund 
system,  members’  cooperative  savings 


are  held  in  the  co-op  five  years,  ana 
this  has  supplied  ample  capital  without 
the  sale  of  any  stock.  Tha  plant  and 
equipment  are  valued  now  at  $150,000. 

Keeping  pace  with  the  fast-growing 
New  Hampshire  egg  industry,  the  co¬ 
op’s  sales  have  grown  from  $1,000  the 
first  week  in  1934  to  annual  sales  of 
two  million  dollars.  Grant  Jasper^  of 
Hudson  is  president  of  the  cooperative, 
which  has  been  managed  since  1936  by 
J.  Harold  Ek.  Between  45  and  50  are 
employed  the  year  around. 

Sales  are  made  begularly  each  week 
to  400  buyers — mostly  hotels,  bakeries, 
and  stores.  Ek  said,  “Being  a  producer- 
owned  organization  we  are  trying  to 
build  up  permanent  outlets  for  high 
quality  native  eggs,  attractively  pack¬ 
aged,  merchandised  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  manner  at  prices  which  are  fair 
to  both  producer  and  consumer.” 


American  Agriculturist,  September  20,  1947 
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Babcock’s  pen  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns 
at  the  Western  New 
York  test  led  all 
Leghorn  pens  in  the 
country  at  the  end  of 
July  with  3320  eggs, 
3587.05  points. 

Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold 
the  all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25  points. 

fALL  CHICKS — We  are  now  hatching 

W.  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  R.I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross.  Place  your 
order  now  for  October  to  January  delivery. 
We  are  also  booking  orders  for  1948.  A  deposit 
of  2c  per  chick  will  reserve 
any  date  you  want. 

Send  For  Our  New 
CATALOG  TODAY 

It  describes  breeding  program 
on  our  Leghorns,  Dryden  B. 

Rocks,  Harco  R.I.  Reds 
and  Cross  breds. 


Poultry  Farm.  Im,  «>■ 


PUNNYBROOK 


PROFIT -BRED 

CHICKS 

All  Breeders  U.  S.  Approved — U.  S.  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Baby  Chicks — Sexed  Pul¬ 
lets — Started  Pullets.  Sunnybrook  Chicks 
do  Jive,  mature  fast  and  lay  heavy. 

New  Hampshires.  White  Leghorns. 
Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
White  Rocks,  Crosses.  Write  for 
circular. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.Y. 


WHITLOCK 

BABY  i  “I  C  *>« 

"CHICKS. 7  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDER! 

■  All  eggs'  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders 
100^  State  Tested  (BWD  free)  Tube 

IAgglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RABID  GROWTH.  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Idea)  combination 

■  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs 
Send  tor  Kit  Eli  Circular 
I'  SPECIAL|zE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
|  GRADE,  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE. 

Oept  B 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAH 


ROCKLAND, 

MASiS. 


CAPONS 

4  to  5  weeks  old.  Heavy 
Breeds.  Order  from  this  ad. 
Under  I0o  add  10c  per  bird 
minimum  order  25. 

The  Farmer’s  Outlet 

P.  0.  Box  124 
HUNTINGTON  STA.,  M.  Y. 


PER 
I  00 


GET  KERR  CHICKS 


Bred  for  vitality, 
quick  feathering, 
livability.  Hatches 
every  week.  Write 
for  prices. 


till 


KERR 

CHICKERIES 

Frenchtown,  N.J. 


BABY  AND  STARTED  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested.  All  Commercial  R.  I.  REDS  N  H 
REDS.  ..OCR  CROSS.  WHITE  ROCKS 
KrwvU.!'  Circulars  and  Prices. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  Marcellus.  N.  Y 


extra  SAVINGS  &  PROFITS 

WENEJT  CHICKS 


teSn*iF«a7  u  or  cr°ssbreTds"sexed.  U.  S.  N.  ^ApT^ed^Biood- 
tches  weekly  year  around.  Literature  FREE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  J-4,  VINELAND,  N.J. 

PULLETS:  c°  Year„.  °L  hreel,in9  and  hatching. 

egg  Iim.  pMri„t?  8,9  T,ype„  ^hlte  Le9horns.  338 

staiJ  nai  Pu  A  ts  Tear  around.  Various  ages  to  laying 
stage  Also  Hens.  Farm  raised.  C.O.D.  on  approval 
inspection  privilege.  Priced  right.  ’ 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  54-X  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN/ 


PULLETS 


6500  W.  Leghorns  4  to  mo. 
old,  prompt  del.  Large  type 
,  .  ,  tested.  range  grown,  strong, 

Pinl  rl  uh7l  blr?s’  priced  fair-  °ur  55th  'ear. 

,ne  Tree  Hatchery  &  Farm,  Box  E.  Stockton,  N.  J. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
Mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
of  the  meat.  It  was  no  trick  at  al 
to  strip  the  white  meat  from  the  breas': 
bone  or  the  “oysters”  from  the  back. 
It  is  good  to  know  that  we  now  have 
another  way  to  take  immediate  care  of 
loafer  hens  and  others  that  are  no 
longer  paying  their  way. 


—  A.  A. 


A  TIGHT  HOOF  OX 
THE  HEXTIOUSE 

ROLL  ROOFING  is  commonly  used 
on  poultry  houses  in  the  Northeast 
because  it  is  easily  and  rapidly  applied, 
low  in  first  cost,  and  adaptable  to  low 
pitched  roofs.  It  has,  however,  certain 
characteristics  which  must  be  respected 
when  it  is  laid,  in  order  to  secure  long 
service  and  freedom  from  annoying  re¬ 
pairs.  Manufacturers’  directions  are 
usually  complete  and  reliable,  but  often 
a>e  disregarded. 

A.  first  essential  is  a  tight  roof  deck, 
especially)  important  in  open-front 
houses  without  insulation  or  ceiling, 
for  the  wind  pressure  through  the 
front  will  lift  and  bulge  the  roofing, 
and  constant  bending  near  the  seams 
finally  results  in  open  cracks  and 
leaks.  Wide  cracks  between  boards 
should  be  covered  with  a  smooth  piece 
of  tin  or  other  material,  securely 
nailed,  before  the  roofing  is  applied.  If 
there  are  many  cracks,  as  in  the  case 
of  old  buildings  with  shrunken  boards, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  cover  the  under 
side  of  the  roof  deck  with  sheathing 
paper  or  a  more  substantial  ceiling.  If 
the  precaution  is  not  taken,  the  roofing 
will  wear  through  and  will  leak  near 
the  seams  while  there  are  yet  years  of 
use  in  the  fabric. 

In  old  roofs,  leaks  often  develop 
around  the  nails.  When  first  applied, 
the  roofing  is  relatively  plastic  or  elas¬ 
tic,  and  tends  to  mold  itself  around 
the  shank  and  head  of  the  nails,  creat¬ 
ing  a  watertight  joint.  Covering  the 
seam  and  the  heads  of  the  nails  with 
roofing  cement  prolongs  the  period, 
but  after  a  time,  with  weathering  and 
temperature  changes,  these  elastic 
qualities  are  impaired,  and  small 
cracks  develop  around  the  nails,  into 
which  water  seeps,  rusting  the  nails 
and  rotting  the  wood,  until  serious 
eaks  occur. 

The  practice  of  blind  nailing  is  be¬ 
coming  more  common  and  gives  good 
results.  Roofing  material  with  a  four- 
inch  selvage  is  advised.  Nails  are  stag¬ 
gered  in  the  selvage,  and  the  next  lay¬ 
er  of  roofing  is  firmly  cemented  down 
over  without  nailing.  The  cemented 
joints  last  indefinitely,  and  there  are 
no  nails  exposed  for  weather  damage. 

In  old  roofs  where  damage  from 
loosened  nails  is  already  present,  a 
good  repair  is  made  by  renailing  and 
cementing  a  three-inch  strip  of  cloth 
firmly  over  the  top  of  the  nails.  The 
fibres  of  the  cloth,  in  combination  with 
the  plastic  cement,  form  a  tight  and 
durable  seal  over  the  nails,  and  will 
last  as  long  as  the  roofing  itself.  Time 
spent  in  finishing  the.  seams  in  this 
type  of  roof  is  good  insurance  against 
future  trouble. — Locke  James. 


Cuprinol  treatment  at  least 
doubles  the  life  of  his  flats, 
and  Mr.  Stimming  expects 
even  better  results 
than  that! 


STOPS  ROT 
CUTS  COSTS 


Mr.  W.  H.  Stimming  of  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.,  uses  from  40,000  to  50,000 
flats,  largely  buried  in  dirt  to  sprout  bulbs.  Two  years  ago  he  began  using 
Cuprinol  and  has  already  found  that  Cuprinol  treatment  at  least  doubles 
the  life  of  his  flats,  and  probably  will  do  even  better  than  that.  To  Mr 
Stimming,  as  to  any  farmer,  this  lengthened  life  is  an  appreciable  saving. 

For  Market  Growers,  Florists,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Farmers,  Fruit  Growers 
—  wherever  wood  is  used  —  Cuprinol  provides  a  practical,  safe  and  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  lengthening  the  life  of  all  lumber  in  construction  or 
operation.  Applied  by  brush,  spray  or  dip.  Cuprinol  treated  wood  is  harm¬ 
less  to  plants,  poultry,  animals  and  stored  produce.  Cuprinol  stops  rot 
and  insect  attack,  and  Cuprinol  treated  wood  in  storage  rooms  greatly 
reduces  mildew  and  fungus  growth. 

At  Farm  Supply  Stores,  or  write  for  information. 

CUPRINOL  Division,  Darworth,  Inc. 

7  Wood  Street  Simsbury,  Conn. 


We  have  found  this  method  very 
handy  for  watering  chickens.  An  old  tire 
cut  in  half  furnishes  the  trough.  The 
barret  rolls  into  place  with  an  outlet  in 
the  trough  so  that  water  fills  it  as  the 
chickens  drink.  There  are  no  valves  to 
get  out  of  order. — A.  L.  Fitch,  New 
Sharon,  Maine. 


IV.14-I.Hd  Jill  1:1431  Your  electric  socket 
LlilairMltEdlMCftM  operates  HEATING 


CABLE !  Wrap  cable  around  pipe  or  imbed  in  soil. 
NO.M26  for  5  to  12  ft. pipe  $2.  No.J 56  for  12 to 25 ft. $3. 
No.Sl  12  for  25  to  50  ft.$6.4/>  thermostat  $5  extra. 

AT  YOUR  D EATER  OR  PREPAID 

GRO-QU/CK  330A  111. Huron  St., CHICAGO  IO.ILLeV 


WANTED:  Calfskins.  Hides.  Deerskins,  Wool  Gin- 
seng.  Golden  Seal,  Beeswax.  Hides  and  Calfskins  are 
high  now.  Free  trapping  supply  catalog.  Trappers 
of  Muskrat,  Mink,  Weasel,  Skunk.  Opossum,  etc.,  please 
contact  us  now.  41st  year  in  business. 

KEYSTONE  HIDE  CO.  Dept.  AA,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Catalog. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Mason  City,  lowo 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single 
issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  send  your 
old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKIN' 

J;iKW‘r.  taster  growing  for  Bigger.  Faster  profits 
DUCKLINGS.  100-J24.00.  50-$12.o0.  100%  live  del 

Ducks  for  Profit”  Prepaid.  $1.00.  Or  free  with  order 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Box  A,  Richfield  Pa 


DUCKLINGS 


White  Pekins  — $22.00 — 100 
Giant  Pekins  —$26.00 — 100 
Indian  Runners  — $18.00 — 100 
Hens  —  $25.00.  Drakes  —  $15.00. 

Less  than  100  add  2c  per  duckling 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  DRIFTING.  PENNA. 


ARMY  SURPLUS  BARGAINS 


Complete 
Satisfaction  or 
Money  Back 


(at  left)  LADIES’  SLACKS.  Made  for  W  A  0's 
and  Nurses.  Forest  Green  cotton  twill.  Wash¬ 
es  and  wears  beautifully.  Brand  New.  Small 

(10-14).  Medium  (16-18);  Large  (38-42)  _ S2.25 

(at  right)  B-15  FLYING  JACKET.  Air  Corps 
surplus.  Hugged  water  shedding  green  sateen 
lined  with  alpaca  wool.  Genuine  Mouton  Fur 
collar  and  storm  tab.  Zipper  front.  2  inside.  2 
outside  noekets.  Outstanding  value.  Sizes  36-40 
N  KW  _ 


HO  USE  DR  ESS.  Blue  or  green.  Used  but  re¬ 
paired  and  freshly  laundered  _ 

W  A  C  OFFICERS  JACKET.  Forest  Green. 
100%  wool,  eelanese  lining.  Bone  buttons;  ad¬ 
justable  cuffs  and  waist.  A  short,  waist  length 
"battle  jacket”.  Ladies  like  for  sports  or 
driving.  NEW.  _ 

BLANKETS.  Gray  —  cleaned  and  repaired. 

G.  I.  RAINCOATS  for  men  or  women. 

Reissued  _ 

F-2  PILOT’S  JACKET.  Dark  green  wool  serge 
or  elastique.  Eisenhower  style.  Brand  New. 
Air  Corps  surplus.  30-42.  _ 

A-9  PILOT’S  BOOTS.  Rubber  overshoes;  zipper 
front;  wool  felt  lining  with  shearling  edge  at 
top  Brand  New.  Must  bo  seen  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated  _ 

COVERALLS.  Green  cotton  twill.  NEW. 
Size  40  _ 

G.  I.  SHIRTS.  O.  D.  Wool.  Cleaned  & 
pressed  Excellent  condition.  15-17  . 


-14.75 
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6.75 
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2.75 

9.75 

6.95 
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2.75 


Write  far  full 
illustrated  list. 


Orders  sent 
postpaid  except 
for  C,  O,  D.'s 


CONSUMERS  CLOTHING  CO.,  INC.  Box  K,  26  Greene  5t.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y 


( 491 )  1 G 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  14  inch  single  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


>A.i  iGricB.11 

SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


Agriculturist,  September  20,  1947 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  DATES 
October  4  Issue  Closes  Sent.  20 

October  18  Issue . Closes  Oct.  4 

November  1  Issue....  Closes  Oct.  18 
November  15  Issue. ...Closes  Nov.  1 


| _ HOLSTEIN _ | 

CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 

Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N  Y  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 


BULLS  ant|  females,  all  ages,  many  bv 
extra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders  of 
choice  Holsteins  for  28  vears. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

|  GUERNSEY  | 

FOR  SALE:  Entire  herd — 39  Guernseys,  7  Holsteins. 
Some  just  fresh,  some  freshening.  All  young  cows  in 
excellent  condition.  Terms. 

HAROLD  MADSEN 

Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y.  Post  Olfice:  McDonough.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Yearling  Bulls  with  production, 
size  and  excellent  type.  Accredited  and 
Blood-tested. 

LAKESIDE  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Dryden,  N.  Y. 


BULLS:  1  month  to  serviceable  age.  Dams 
with  records  up  to  874  lbs.  fat  Sr.  3 — 843  lbs. 
fat  Sr.  4 — 855  lbs.  fat  Sr.  3  are  from  out¬ 
standing  cow  families.  By  proven  sires  with 
great  producing  daughters.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  with  full  particulars  or  come  and  see 
them. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Smithville  Flats,  New  York 


REGISTERED,  LINEBRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 


AGE — 4  to  10  Months 

Sired  by  Wychmerc  Dauntless  Nobleman,  1st  prize  get 
over  all  breeds.  Palmyra,  1946.  Two  nearest  dams  aver¬ 
age  15765  lbs.  milk,  751  lbs.  fat. 

— Pedigrees  and  Prices  Sent  on  Request — 


APPROVED 


WYCHMERE  FARM 

-  ACCREDITED  —  CLASSIFIED  - 
PRODUCTION  TESTED 


ONTARIO,  Phone  2623  NEW  YORK. 


JERSEY 


JERSEY  BULL  CALF,  born  August  12.  1947. 
Sired  by  High  Standard,  out  of  Royal  Happy 
Baroness,  promising  heifer.  $50.00. 

HOWARD  CARL  Boston.  N.  Y. 

Imilrino  shorthorns! 

FOR  SALE 

Milking  Shorthorn  grade  heifer  calves 
of  Neralcam  breeding.  Also  two  regis¬ 
tered  bull  calves,  8  months  old.  Herd 
T.  B.  accredited  and  bangs  vaccinated. 
Write  for  particulars. 

RAY  BEEBE,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS  AND  BIG  HEIFERS 
90 — nearly  3  yr.  old  big  black-white  heifers 
to  freshen  July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  &  Oct.  Calf  vac¬ 
cinated  and  raised  from  the  best  of  cows.  25 
cows,  big  black-white,  August  freshening.  75 
cows,  milking  and  to  freshen  Sept.,  Oct.,  on  in¬ 
to  the  winter,  all  young  and  good  producers. 

KENNETH  O.  WARD  &  SON 
Candor,  New  York,  Phone  3-Y  or  3-J 


FANCY  DAIRY  CATTLE — Large  selection.  We 
specialize  in  heavy-producing  top  cows  and 
heifers  to  suit  the  most  critical.  Free  delivery 
any  place.  Phone  6471. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  Hobart,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  High  class  grade  and  pure 
bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  guantjty  desired. 
Credit  given  to  responsible  parties. 

FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-3993 


COWS  FOR  SALE 


T. 


B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 


E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Ciose  and  Fresh  Cows 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  R.D.  5,  Phone  2015 


HEREFORDS 


POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS 
Registered  Hornless  Hereford  Bulls  of  service 
age.  Shin  any  state. 

GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Delanson,  New  York. 


HORSES 


HORSES—  Fancy  draft  teams  and  English  and  West¬ 
ern  broke  saddle  horses.  Also  three  and  five-gaited  show 
horses  for  professionals  or  amateurs  to  ride.  Harness 
and  saddlery.  Phone  6471. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.  Hobart,  New  York. 


SWINE 

WALTER  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Chester  white  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  Cross  or 
Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  All  large  &  healthy 
pigs.  All  weaned  and  eating.  Will  ship  anv 
number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  or¬ 
der.  if  you  want  pig's  vaccinated  that  will 
be  75c  extra. 

6-7  weeks  old  SI  0.00  ea 

8-9  weeks  old  11.00  ea 

No  charge  tor  crating 

RUGGED  PIGS  NEVgrEo^nAND 

Chester  White,  Chestcr-Berkshire,  onesier-  Yorkshire. 
Few  Duroc-Cross. 

6  Weeks  -  $10.00 

7-  8  Weeks  -  -  -  -  11.00 

9-10  Weeks  ...  -  12.00 

12  Weeks  -  -  -  -  17.50 

Chester  White  Boars — 65-90  lbs — $35.00  each. 
Boars,  Barrows,  Sows.  Please  state  second  choice. 
Vaccination  $1.00  apiece  extra,  if  desired.  Will  ship 
C.  0.  D..  Check  or  Money  Order.  No  charge  crating. 
CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Conoord,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  spring 
farrowed  boar  pigs,  ready  for  service 
this  fall. 

Animal  Husbandry  Department. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

Ithaca,  New  York 

YORKSHIRES 

Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons 

R.  F.  D.  4  Watertown,  New  York. 

PUREBRED  BLACK  POLAND  CHINA  BOAR 
PIGS — 10  weeks  old,  for  sale. 

LEON  GILLETTE 

Drake  St.  Rd.  Oakfield,  New  York 

10  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SPRING  BOARS 

sired  by  Master  Latch.  Fall  Boars  and  Sow  pigs, 

8  and  10  weeks  old,  sired  by  Master  Latch,  Eastern 
Cheere  Lad.  Easy  feeding  type.  Guaranteed  to  please. 
A.  G.  Sinsebaugh,  Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

6  WEEKS  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Nice  ones  -----  $10.00  each. 

A.  G.  PERRY 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

PIGS —  Poland  China,  Black,  also  spotted 
ones.  Bred  sows,  service  boars — everything. 
Pure  Bred  farm  raised. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 

SHEEP 

.  FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Dorset,  Hampshire,  Shropshire 
and  Corriedale  yearling  rams. 

Animal  Husbandry  Department. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

Ithaca,  New  York 

CORRIEDALES — We  have  several  excellent 
registered  yearling  rams  sired  by  our  200 
lb.  1946  State  Champion.  Also  a  few  pure 
breds.  Bred  Right.  Priced  Right. 

B.  GORDON  BRACE,  R.F.D.  3,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

FAIRVIEW  SHROPSHIRES 

Extra  large  yearling  rams.  Average  170  lbs.  each. 
Heavy  shearers — over  12  lb.  average.  Sired  by  200 
lbs.  Hutchings  ram.  Also  few  ewe  lambs.  Shipped 
on  approval. 

RUSSELL  E.  LUCE,  Groton,  New  York 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  RAM  LAMBS  or  yearlings 
from  quality  blood  lines.  Also  bred  ewes. 
CHURCHSIDE  FARM 

Lunenburg,  Ontario,  Canada 

For  Immediate  Delivery — Ten  (10)  Bred  Registered 
Karakul  Ewes.  Registered  in  Karakul  Fur  Sheep 
Registry  of  Friendship,  Wisconsin. 

Ewes  and  Rams  for  sale  at  all  times. 

KARAKUL  FUR  SHEEP  FARMS,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 
Breeders  of  Pureblood  Registered  Karakuls  since  1916. 

FOR  SALE:  Fntire  flock  registered  Corriedale  sheep, 
ewes,  lambs,  rams.  Will  sell  as  flock  or  individuals. 
Many  from  imported  rams,  heavy  shearers,  good  show 
stock.  May  be  seen  at  farm  by  appointment.  Phone 
908- W - 1 .  .  „ 

M.  M.  MATHEWSON  R.  D.  2  Bath,  N.  Y. 

DORSET  RAMS 

Yearlings  and  one  proven  aged  ram 

-  MRS.  JAMES  S.  MORSE 

LEVANNA,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  OXFORD  RAMS 

Choice,  selected  yearlings  of  the  right  type  and  best 
of  breeding. 

LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY 

West  Hill,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  RAM 


3  years  old.  Good  size  and  breedina. 
Price:  $45.00. 

BETTY  SHELDON 

NASSAU,  NEW  YORK 


ENTIRE  FLOCK  OF  SHEEP  FOR  SALE 

In  Southdown  —  2  Rams  —  I  year  old,  4  Ewes  — 
all  young. 

In  Hampshire  —  3  young  Rams,  8  young  Ewes. 

In  Dorset  —  4  young  Rams,  II  young  Ewes. 

A.  W.  HILLIS  Charlotteville,  N.  Y» 


POULTRY 

RICHQU ALiTY  LEGRHE°DRSNS 

OUR  36th  YEAR.  12,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State  s  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breedina  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

This  year  the  trend  is  to 
LAYERS 

ORDER  TODAY 

A  post  card  brings  Free  folder.  "How  to 
Boost  Profits".  If  you  haven't  received 
yours,  better  hurry. 

Mosher  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 

R.  7,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 

producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 

Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses.  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  T. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  eaa  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Eaa  Laving  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  for  you. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A, 
Ithaca,  New  York 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 

folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  5.  Approved  White  Leghorns.  Reas. 
Barred  Cross. 

THEY  LIVE  -  THEY  LAY  -  THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

Box  C,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

Dryden  Springs  Farm  Leghorns 

Pullets  ready  to  lay 
available  now. 

WALTER  H.  SCHAIT,  Owner 
Dryden,  New  York. 

BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 

New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breedina 
tor  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

GERALD  BOICE  Box  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  Y 

THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

5.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V  C.  McGregor  &  Son.  Maine,  N.  Y. 

WEIDNER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  strain  that  is  scientifically  bred  for  low 
mortality  and  hiqh  egg  production. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER 

RTE  2  West  Shokan,  N.  Y. 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

B  O  D  1  N  E 

.6  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 

24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG,  BOX  20.  New  York 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breedina 

It  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  your 
assurance  of  poultry  success  Pullorum 

passed 

Send  tor  prices 

C.  &  G.  FARMS 

Box  5,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns 

LARGE  BIRDS — LARGE  EGGS 

LARGE  PROFITS 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM,  Box  W,  Wolcott,  N.  Y 

BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodeling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patronize 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  and 
you  will  be  satisfied 


RABBITS 

Guaranteed  Chin-Chin  Giant 
Chinchilla  Rabbits 

Greatest  amount  of  delicious  meat.  Largest, 
finest,  most  valuable  furs.  Tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  breedina  stock.  We  buy  vounasters. 
Contact  world's  largest  breeder 

Willow  Brook  Farm,  R-24,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

MEAT  RABBITS  White  qiants  all  ages.  Checked 
giant  and  giant  Chinchillas,  bred  does  and 
young  stock. 

B.  JONES 

Box  577,  Meredith,  N.  H. 

|  DORS 

COLLIES— EXCELLENT  PEDIGREE.  Well  marked. 
Either  sex.  Make  fine  pets.  Reasonably 
priced  at  $25.00  up.  6  weeks  and  older. 

JOHN  A.  WARNER.  Riverhead.  L.  1..  N.  Y 

PEDIGREED  WHITE  COLLIE  PUPS 

Make  excellent  cow  dogs  and  children's  pets. 
LUCILE  E.  ROBINSON 

R.F.D.  1,  Phone:  14-F-15  ,  Ogdensburg,  N  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Airedales.  The  all-around 
dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

E.  G.  FISHER  Madison,  New  York 

COLLIE  -  SHEPHERD 

CATTLE  DOGS  AND  PUPS  WITH  HERDING 
INSTINCT. 

20  YEARS  RAISING  CATTLE  DOGS 
WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vermont 

PUPS:  English  Shepherds,  Beagles,  Foxhounds,  Long 
eared  rabbit  hounds,  4  months.  Trained  cqon,  cat. 
Rabbit  hounds.  Beagles  and  Foxhounds.  Also  young 
stock  ready  to  train. 

JOHN  BILECKE,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE  or  trade  for  guns  or  what  have 
you.  Hound  pups,  black  and  tan,  3  months 
old.  Parents  extra  good  hunters.  Also  Shet¬ 
land  Pony  Colt. 

KEITH  FALKEY,  Phelps.  New  York 

GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Pups  and  grown  stock. 
Intelligent.  Faithful.  Excellent  bloodlines. 

Farm  raised.  AKC  eligible. 

LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD 

Locke,  New  York  Telephone  Moravia  46F12 

WALKER  FOXHOUNDS 

8  weeks  old.  Ready  to  start  this  winter. 
Fred  Streever  strain. 

R.  H.  WALLENBERG,  Clarence,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  AKC  St.  Bernard  &  Cooker  Spaniel  pups. 
Several  Collie-Shepherd  pups  from  heeler  parents.  Two 
litters  Cooker  Spaniel  pups  that  cannot  be  registered.  I 
male  purebred  Springer  Spaniel.  TERMS:  Puppy  plan 
without  cash.  AKC  Stud  Service  for  Cocker  Spaniel 
and  St.  Bernard.  MRS.  EDNA  GLADSTONE.  Tel.  36. 
Andes,  New  York. 

EMPLOYMENT 

u cl  D  M/AKITEn  We  can  use  <*  ,ew  good  t,an(1 
rlELr  WMIVICU  milkers,  single  or  married. 

Average  pay  $8.00  per  ay.  Also  a  few  outside  men 
APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Herd  ot 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 

RELIABLE  MARRIED  MAN,  40,  wants  iob 
working  manager.  Experienced  Dairy,  Hens, 
Hogs,  Grain  and  all  modern  machinery. 
Salary  or  Shares.  Write  Box  514-WF. 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

,  AVAILABLE  OCT.  1.  1947 

Herdsman  or  Farm  Manager.  Reg.  Guernsey  preferred. 
Experience  in  line  breeding,  production  feeding  and 
calf  raising. 

R.  A.  PIERCE 

Bishopville  Rd.  Arkoort,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  on  poultry  and  dairy 
farm  in  Allegany  County.  Moderate  housework  and 
cooking  for  one  man  alone.  Egg  packing.  Assistance 
with  milking  and  chores  very  desirable,  also  ability 
to  drive.  House  electrically  equipped,  gravelled  road, 
school  bus  runs  by  door.  State  age  and  details  first 
letter.  VIRGIL  SPENCER,  Tel.  2328,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Married  man,  sober,  reliable,  for  dairy 
farm.  Registered  Holstein.  All  modern  equipment. 
Modern  four  room  oil  burner  steam  heated  house. 
State  salary  expected,  experience,  references.  Write 
MAX  YASGUR.  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

|  EQI1PMENT 

HAY  BALER,  Admiral,  17  x  22,  8  HP  En¬ 
gine.  Good  condition,  reasonable. 

T.  BRADY 

3980  Provost  Ave.  Bronx  66,  N.  Y. 

FIELD  CHOPPER  FOR  SALE 

Brand  new  Massey-Harris  forage  clipper  with  mower 
bar,  hay  pickup  and  corn  head — $1,400.  Also  new 
Deere  No.  2  auger  blower. 

ROBERT  L.  STOWELL 

Phone:  90-F-3  Belmont.  N.  Y. 

|  SEEDS 

FOR  SALE:  Certified  595  Wheat. 

JERRY  A.  SMITH  &  SONS,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Poplar  Ridge  3610 

FOR  SALE:  Albany  County  Broad  Leaf  Birds- 
foot  Trefoil  Seed.  Orders  taken  now. 

DR.  C.  B.  ESSELSTYN,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 

(Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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Complete  Dispersal 

of  the 

JIOI'S  BRIDGE  FARM 

JERSEYS 

New  Milford,  Conn. 

Saturday  —  Sept.  27 

11  A.  M.  SHARP 

15  Years  of  Breeding 
T.B.  and  Bang's  Free 
Generations  of  Records 
Popular  Blood  Lines 

For  Catalog  Write 
George  W.  DeVoe  At  the  Farm 

M.  Granger,  Jr.,  Auctioneer 
Thompsonville,  Conn. 


2nd  ANNUAL 

JERSEY  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

£ “spices  of  the  DELAWARE  COUNTS 
JERSEY  CLUB.  Sale  held  at  the  Chas.  Me 
PJjerson  Farm,  BOVINA  CENTRE,  N.  Y.- 
10  miles  from  Delhi  on  a  new  road. 

SEPT.  27th,  1947 


60  PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  JERSEYS 

Selected  by  a  sales  committee  from  the 
outstanding  Jersey  Herds  of  Delaware 
Co.  Fresh  cows,  close  springers,  bred  and 
open  heifers  and  four  yearling  bulls. 

Grades  sold  at  10:30  A.  M.  Pure  Breds 
sold  at  1 :00  P.  M.  Lunch  served  at  noon 
by  an  organization  of  the  Bovina  Centre 
Church  at  the  sales  tent.  Truckmen  avail- 
For  Catalogue  write 

A.  M.  Thomson,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

L.  A.  Shubert,  Auctioneer 


•  •  • 

Royalty  from  the  herds  of 

.  DUTCHESS  COUNTY  . 

Aberdeen  Angus 
•  breeding  at  its  best 

50  Outstanding  Heifers 

Monday,  Sept.  29th 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 
for  Catalog  Write 

Myron  Fuerst,  Sale  Mgr. 

Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Complete  Reg.  Guernsey  Dispersa 

SEpT-  25  at  1:00  P.  M. — 6  miles  west  of 
ARKPORT,  N.  Y.,  on  Bisi.opville  Road. 

26  Choice  head  of  famous  bloodlines.  Includes:  I 
granddaughter  of  Foremost  Royal  Valor,  T  years  old, 
due  Oct.  11.  1  double  great-granddaughter — Fore¬ 
most  Royal  Valor— 2  years  old.  due  Nov  1.  1  grand¬ 

daughter — Cornell  Royal  Calculator,  due  May  8 
daughters— Vallyvu  Faithful  Valor,  a  paternal  grand¬ 
son  of  Foremost  Royal  Valor  and  maternal  grandson 
Foremost  Faithful  Fulfillment. 

Balance  of  Langwater  breeding.  All  oows  bred  to 
vallyvu.  Concentrator,  who  is  in  the  sale.  He  is  the 
3  yr.  old  grandson  of  Cornell  Royal  Calculator,  Fore¬ 
most  Royal  Valor  and  a  double  grandson  of  Vallyvu 
Improver’s  Charity.  Pedigree  includes  May  Royal’s 
Valor,  Valor's  Faithful,  Valor’s  Geraldine  and  Princess 
May  Royal.  All  T.  B.  and  Kangs  Free. 

Complete  line  of  farm  machinery. 

Farm  also  offered,  if  not  sold  before 

RALPH  A  PIERCE  bishopville  rd. 

HLrn  “ICKL.C  ARKPORT,  N.  Y. 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 

From  Opposite  Page 


FOR  SALE — MINK — Large  black  and  Jeb  black 
and  white  males  and  females. 

Tested  Breeders  at  low  prices.  See  these  be¬ 
fore  you  buy. 

S.  BLANCHARD,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

FROZEN:  Pitted  Sour  Cherries.  25  lbs.  fruit.  5  ibs. 
sugar — $7.25.  Strawberries  whole,  24  Ibs.  fruit,  6  Ibs. 
sugar — $13.55.  Red  Raspberries,  25  Ibs.  fruit,  5  Ibs. 

sugar — $10.55.  Black  Raspberries,  25  Ibs.  fruit.  5 

Ibs.  sugar— $11.75.  Sliced  Pie  Apples,  26  Ibs.  fruit. 

4  Ibs.  sugar — $5.30.  Blueberries.  30  Ibs.  syrup  pack 

— $9.10.  Sliced  Peaches,  30  Ibs.  syrup  pack — $6.05. 

All  charges  prepaid  within  300  mile*.  Send  Money 
Order  and  name  of  nearest  Express  Office  to 
Thelm-Ott  Farms,  Box  AA,  Webster.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 

A  Milk  Bottling  Plant  handling  2500  qts. 
o  day  in  a  northern  Maine  town.  Al¬ 
most  new  equipment,  good  possibilities 
ai*d  increase  in  business.  Write 

KATAHDIN  CREAMERY 
PATTEN,  MAINE 


ARTIFICIAL  BREEDING 
IN  PINE  TREE  STATE 

( Continued  from  Page  11) 
there  are  24  testers  serving  every 
Maine  county  except  Washington.  Over 
9,000  cows  are  on  test  in  500  herds. 

One-third  of  herds  of  15  or  more 
cows  are  on  test,  which  makes  the 
state  use  of  DHIA  second  only  to  Utah. 
On  Jan.  1,  1947,  New  Jersey  had  17% 
of  such  herds  on  test,  while  in  New 
York  there  were  only  8%. 

State  production  records  show  that 
men  who  have  an  accurate  monthly 
check  on  individual  cows  get  higher 
production.  Average  production  in  the 
state,  including  DHIA  cows,  is  5,080 
pounds  of  milk  containing  319  pounds 
of  fat.  Average  of  DHIA  cows  only  is 
6,803  milk  and  338  fat. 

While  each  association  has  its  own 
directors,  the  college  men  recommend 
testers,  help  supervise  the  associations 
and  work  with  county  agents  to  get 
more  cows  on  test. 

Extension  men  claim  that  no  one 
thing  has  done  more  to  raise  dairy 
production  in  Maine  than  the  cooper¬ 
ative  bull  program.  They  say  that  se¬ 
lective  breeding  and  regular  tests  pro¬ 
vide  the  most  powerful  tools  the  dairy 
industry  has  ever  known.  Supported 
by  thousands  of  farmers  and  directed 
by  leading  farmers  and  representatives 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  pro¬ 
gram  promises  continued  growth  and 
even  greater  service  to  Maine  dairy¬ 
men. — A.  James  Hall. 


—  A. A.  — 

POTATOES 


( Continued  from  Page  6) 
we  believe  growers  should  consider 
when  analyzing  prospective  potato 
markets.  There  are  many  more  that 
could  be  enumerated  on  both  sides  of 
the  picture.  We  believe  each  grower 
should  analyze  conditions  and  form  his 
own  conclusions.  Certainly  no  one 
knows  what  the  potato  market  may  do, 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  at  the 
present  time  the  preponderance  of  evi¬ 
dence  and  the  most  important  factors 
in  determining  prices  lean  heavily  to 
the  side  of  higher  prices  during  the 
late  fall  and  winter.  Late  spring  prices, 
as  usual,  will  be  dictated  to  quite  an 
extent  by  the  new  crop. 


BRED  FOR  BEEF! 

Everywhere  Aberdeen -Angus  are 
growing  in  popularity  for  this 
great  breed  best  meets  the  mod¬ 
ern  demand  for  beef.  The  “Angus 
Type”,  so  successful  in  the  show 
ring,  sets  the  standard  for  ALL 
cattle  at  the  market,  in  the  feedlot.  - 
and  in  the  breeding  herd.  It  is  the  su¬ 
perior  beef-making  qualities  of  Aber-  r-~ ,~l9 ... ^ 
literature US  mal(e  them  s°  desirable.  Write  for  fri 

AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS'  ASS'F 
Dept.  AA-2,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9.  II 


AYRSHIRE  AUCTION 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCTION  SALE 

Sat..  Oct.  4.  12:00  P.  M„  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  85  selected 
females  and  6  bulls.  Records  of  cows  and  dams  of 
heifers  and  bulls  ave.  11,505  lb.  4.22%  Milk,  485  lb. 
Fat.  Never  a  greater  lot  of  quality  Ayrshires  in  any  sale 

Box  85 

AYRSHIRE  SALES  SERVICE  B  andon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  AUCTION 


Ellsworth  B.  Weaver.  Copake  Falls,  N.  Y.  will  sell 
his  herd  of  31  Purebreds  and  5  Grade  Cows,  Wed., 
Oct.  8th.  14  fresh,  5  due  in  Oct.,  4  in  Nov.,  2  in 
Dec.  Majority  are  young  and  this  is  a  very  well 
bred  herd.  Herd  is  negative  and  blood  tested  within 
30  days  prior  to  sale.  |8  head  calfhood  vaccinated. 
An  excellent  opportunity  to  buy  a  lot  of  fall  milk. 
For  Catalog  Write 

AYRSHIRE  SALES  SERVICE  Box  85  Brandon,  Vt. 


ItfCljil 


IRE  AUCTION 


St.  Lawrence  Club  Sale,  Fairgrounds,  Gouvemeur, 
N.  Y„  Sept.  27th  at  1:00  P.  M.  A  hand  picked 
offering  of  25  Cows,  17  Bred  Heifers,  6  Heifer  Calves, 
Bulls.  20  frosh  at  sale  time,  II  due  in  Oct.,  others 
later.  Many  calfhood  vaccinated.  All  TB  and  blood 
tested  and  innoculated  against  Shipping  Fever  within 
30  days  prior  to  sale. 

For  Catalog  Write 

AYRSHIRE  SALES  SERVICE  Box  85  Brandon,  Vt. 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


19  (495) 

Attend  the  213th  Big  Auction  Sale 

Wed.,  &  Thurs.,  -  Oct.  1  -  2  pav*uo»  Earlville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 
250  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Consigned  from  leading  breeders  of  New  York  State,  New  England  States,  Penna.,  New  Jersey,  and  Canada 
with  supplemented  consignments  from  Ohio  and  Illinois. 

All  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood  vaccinated. 

THIS  IS  THE  BIG  FALL-TIME  EARLVILLE  SALE 

An  annual  event  for  25  years,  featuring  200  Fresh  and  Close  Springing  young  Cows  and  first  calf  heifers 
many  with  splendid  records,  all  backed  for  generations  by  high  productions  and  popular  breeding. 
25  Ready  for  Service  Bulls,  25  Heifer  Calves. 

Bring  your  friends  and  come  to  this  sale.  The  large  number  makes  your  selection  a  wide  one  and  insures 
excellent  purchases  at  reasonable  prices. 

A  „sflti  Witll0Ut  lYal-  Jh?/e  is  "0  other  sale  to  compare  with  the  opportunities,  the  reputation,  and  the  long 
established  prestige  of  these  original  Earlville  sales,  conducted  under  the  same  management  for  more  than 
a  quarter  century. 

Good  overnight  accommodations.  Plan  to  stay  both  days. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


NEWMONT  FARMS 
DISPERSAL 

Famous  ROBERT  E.  EDDY  herd 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  6 
60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Sale  at  owner's  farm  located  at 
POULTNEY,  Vermont,  (Granville  Road). 
Cattle  are  in  New  York  State,  eligible 
for  New  England  as  well  as  New  York 
and  other  states. 


T.  B.  Accredited,  calfhood  vaccinated  since 
1934.  Sale  6  miles  from  Granville,  N.  Y. 
and  20  miles  from  Rutland,  Vt. 

Every  animal  descended  from  the  famous 
Ormsby  Sensation  45th  who  became  fa¬ 
mous  in  this  herd. 


Sale  includes  25  dauqhters  and  2  sons  of 
$18,500  Silver  Medal,  NEWMONT  ARISTOCRAT. 
Held  in  big  tent,  lunch  served. 


R.  E.  EDDY,  Owner,  Poultncy,  Vermont 


Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 


R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


300Cows&Heifers300 

Extra  good  quality,  most 
of  them  freshening  in  early 
fall  —  majority  large  type 
Holsteins. 

30  Work  &  Saddle  Horses  30 

Well  broken  heavy  teams 
and  singles  —  fancy  saddle 
horses. 

Terms  to  reliable  parties — We 
deliver 

Always  ready  to  buy  entire  dairies 
and  machinery. 

Gladstone  Bros. 

Tel.  36  or  27R21 
Andes,  New  York 


EASTERN  SWISS  SALE 

11TH  ANNUAL  EVEN? 

EARLVILLE,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 
OCTOBER  7,  1947  12  Noon 

70  HEAD  65  FEMALES  5  BULLS 

Consigned  by  leading  herds  in  New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 
Includes  the  complete  dispersal  of  the  L.  P.  Sheldon 
herd  from  Pawlet.  Vermont.  In  this  sale  will  be 
daughters  of  LEE’S  HILL  WHIRLAWAY,  JESSE  of 
J.  B.  ROYAL’S  YANKEE  OF  LEE’S  HILL,  Grand- 
daughters  of  COLONEL  HARRY  J.  B. 

If  you  are  a  Brown  Swiss  Breeder  or  would  like  to 
get  started,  this  is  the  sale  for  you  to  attend.  The 
breeders  have  consigned  only  the  kind  they  like  to  keep. 
THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
Write  for  catalog 

NORMAN  E.  MAGNUSSEN 
LAKE  MILLS.  WISCONSIN 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CLUB  SALE 

68  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Saturday,  Oct.  4,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Dutchess  Co.  Fair  Grounds 

The  8th  in  this  noted  series  with  every  animal  rigidly 
hand-picked  from  the  best  herds  in  Southeastern 
New  York. 

Offerings  include — 20  Milking  Cows,  fresh  or 
due  at  sale  time.  30  Springing  2-year-olds. 
10  Open  Yearlings.  7  High  record  Head¬ 
liner  Bulls. 

All  T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  ready 
for  shipment  anywhere. 

Sale  in  big  tent.  An  ideal  place  to  buy  where  many 
have  bought  with  satisfaction  for  years.  Starting 
at  12  noon. 

COMMITTEE:  Frank  Elliot,  Leonard  Baird,  Oakleigh 
Jauncey,  Roy  Wright.  Grant  Langdon,  Murray  Wig- 
sten. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  dfcPEffcAL 

Tues.,  Sept.  23,  Clarence,  Erie  Co. 

50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Noted  S.  F.  Burton  herd,  at  owner's  farm, 

1  mile  southeast  of  CLARENCE,  Erie  Co.,  | 
N.  Y.  on  Stage  Road.  Clarence  is  on  Route  5.  1 

Herd  T.  B.  Accredited,  all  negative  to  blood  test  / 
within  30  days.  A  VERY  SENSATIONAL  HERD.— 
Just  finished  O.H.l.A.  average  on 

25  Cows  of  503  lb.  fat,  3.7%,  13,722  lb.  milk. 
2  time  milking. 

One  of  the  highest  averages  in  the  country. 

All  offerings  sired  by  proven  or  partially  proven  sires. 
The  PROVEN  SIRE— GENODALE  ORMSBY  JOHNNY 
sells.  His  average  8  daughters,  593  lb.  fat, 
16,226  milk  to  rank  him  among  the  half  dozen 
top  sires  of  the  country. 

Sale  in  big  tent  at  12:30  P.M.  Owner  retiring  from  farm. 
S.  F.  BURTON,  Owner,  Clarence,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SHOW  and  SALE 

A  strong  feature  of  the  American 
Royal  Show  at  Kansas  City, 

Mo.,  OCT.  22d— 23d.  THE 
REST  from  all  over  United 
States.  Unusual  opportunity  for 
establishing  herds  of  THE  BEST  DUAL  PUR¬ 
POSE  BREED  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Write  for  catalog  to 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
809  Exchange  Avenue  Dept.  AA  Chicago  9,  III. 


HOLSTEIN 


CALVES  ARE  HUSKY 

They  are  the  largest  calves  at  birth  of  all  the  dairy 
breeds. .Heifer  calves  average  91  pounds 
when  bom  as  compared 
with  64  pounds  for  3  other 
dairy  breeds.  They’re  vig¬ 
orous,  too,  coming  from  a 
breed  that  can  adapt  itself 
to  all  climates.  For  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  calf  troubles, 
raise  Holsteins. 

FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  1002 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 


HOLSTEIN - 
OF  AMERICA  • 


RAISE  CHIN-CHINS 


No  experience  needed.  Just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  daily  and  a  few  feet  of  backyard, 
garage  or  barn  space.  Several  females 
and  a  male  starts  a  large,  profitable 
herd.  WE  FURNISH  FREE  INSTRUCTIONS. 
TREMENDOUS  DEMAND  for  breeding 
and  laboratory  stock,  meat,  and  world's  most  beautiful 
rabbit  fur.  Brokers,  cut  oft  from  imported  rabbit  pelts  by 
world  famine,  NEED  CHIN-CHIN  FURS  NOW.  and  for  years 
to  come!  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  today. 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM*  R-24-A SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA 


PALOMINOS  AND  PONIES 

PALOMINO  saddle  horses.  Ponies  all 
sizes.  Pinto,  Hackney,  Welsh,  Shetland. 
Shipped  crated  by  express.  How  old 
are  children  you  want  pony  for? 

HOWARD  CHANDLER.  Chariton  Iowa. 


A  WATCHDOG 
Every  40  Rods 

When  a  fellow  sees  one  of  our 
“No  Trespassing”  signs  he 
knows  he’s  in  wrong  if  he’s 
caught  —  so  he  thinks  twice  be¬ 
fore  he  barges  in. 

Post  Your  Farm 

OUR  "NO  TRESPASSING" 
SIGNS  AGAIN  AVAILABLE 

During  the  “war  years”,  we 
were  unable  to  get  satisfactory 
material  for  our  “No  Trespass¬ 
ing”  signs.  Now  we  have  a 
limited  quantity  but  the  price  is 
up,  as  listed  below.  No  C.O.D.’s. 

Without  Name  With  Name 


and  Address 

and  Address 

12 

$  1.50 

$  3.50 

50 

6.00 

8.00 

100 

11.00 

13.00 

500 

50.00 

56.00 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


(496)  20 


TOR  FALL  FRUITS 


*T 

m  HE  FALL  and  winter  fruits 
m  are  delicious  just  as  Nature 
J  makes  them,  but  variety  in 
serving  them  always  adds 
interest.  The  family  will  hail  these 
dishes  with  joy,  so  you  had  better  hold 
on  to  the  recipes  for  continued  use! 


cup  flour.  Spread  over  pears  in  pie 
shell.  Bake  at  375  degrees  F.  45  min¬ 
utes  or  until  pears  are  tender  and  top¬ 
ping  is  brown.  Serve  warm  or  cold. 
Whipped  cream  or  ice  cream  served  on 
top  makes  it  super!  Serves  8. 

CARKOT-RA5SIN-PEAR  salad 


TOASTED  PEARS 

6  large  pears  !4  cup  sugar 

3  tablespoons  lemon  juice  !4  cup  butter 
21/2  cups  corn  flakes 

Peel,  halve  and  core  pears.  Dip  at 
once  into  mixture  of  lemon  juice  and 
sugar.  Dip  into  melted  butter;  roll  in 
crushed  corn  flakes.  Arrange  cut  side 
up  in  shallow  baking  dish.  Bake  at  350 
degrees  F.  20  to  25  minutes  or  until 
pears  are  tender  but  not  soft.  Serve 
with  Spiced  Custard  Sauce.  Serves  6. 

SPICED  CUSTARD  SAUCE 

2  eggs  Zz  teaspoon  nutmeg 

i/4  cup  sugar  I  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Za  teaspoon  salt  Za  teaspoon  ginger 

IZx  cups  milk 

Combine  slightly  beaten  eggs  with 
sugar  and  salt  in  top  of  double  boiler. 
Stir  in  milk.  Cook  over  boiling  water, 
stirring  constantly,  until  custard  coats 
spoon.  Remove  from  heat,  add  spices 


Allow  one  fresh  ripe  pear  half  per 
serving  and  about  one  fourth  cup 
shredded  carrot  and  raisin  salad 
(shredded  raw  carrots  and  raisins 
moistened  with  mayonnaise  or  salad 
dressing).  Peel,  halve  and  core  pears, 
sprinkle  at  once  with  lemon  juice.  Fill 
hollows  with  carrot  mixture  and  serve 
well-chilled. 

GRAPE  CHARLOTTE 

2  egg  whites  2  tablespoons  granulated  gelatin 

Zz  cup  sugar  I  pint  grape  juice 

%  cup  cream  I  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

Soften  gelatin  in  %  cup  of  the  grape 

juice;  dissolve  by  setting  the  dish  in 
boiling  water.  Add  the  gelatin,  sugar 
and  lemon  juice  to  remainder  of  grape 
juice;  strain  mixture  into  a  bowl. 

Set  bowl  in  ice  water.  When  mixture 
begins  to  thicken,  beat  until  light.  Fold 
in  stiffly  beaten  whites.  Dip  individual 


and  chill.  Makes  1 V2  cups  sauce. 

FRENCH  PEAR  PIE 

%  cup  sugar  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

1/2  teaspoon  ginger  I  9-inch  unbaked  pastry  shell 

2  tablespoons  flour  6  cups  sliced  pears 

Select  pears  which  are  firm  but  not 
hard.  Peel,  core,  slice.  Mix  with  lemon 
juice,  sugar,  ginger  and  flour.  Place  in 
pastry-lined  pie  plate,  and  top  with 
crunchy  crumb  topping  which  is  made 
as  follows: 

Cream  together  %  cup  shortening 
and  V2  cup  brown  sugar.  Mix  in  one 


molds  in  cold  water  and  half-fill  them 
with  the  grape  mixture.  Whip  the 
cream  and  combine  it  with  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  grape  mixture.  Fill  the 
molds  to  the  top  with  this  mixture; 
chill;  serve  with  a  garnish  of  whipped 
cream.  Serves  6. 

GRAPE  CONSERVE 

I  orange  2  pounds  sugar 

I  cup  seedless  raisins  I  cup  nutmeats 

4  pounds  slip-skin  grapes  I  teaspoon  salt 

Slip  skins  from  grapes  and  keep  sep¬ 
arate  from  pulp.  Peel  the  orange;  dis¬ 
card  seeds.  Chop  orange  peel  and  pulp 
fine;  chop  nuts  fine.  Boil  grape  pulp, 
stirring  constantly,  for  about  10  min¬ 
utes  or  until  the  seeds  show.  Press 
through  a  sieve  to  remove  the  seeds. 
To  grape  pulp  add  sugar,  raisins, 
orange  and  salt.  Boil  rapidly,  stirring 
to  prevent  scorching,  until  the  mix¬ 
ture  begins  to  thicken.  Add  grape  skins 
and  boil  10  minutes  longer  or  until 
somewhat  thick.  Stir  in  chopped  nuts, 
pour  into  sterilized  jelly  glasses  or 
glass  jars  and  seal. 

APPLES-ON-A-STICK 

For  that  children’s  party,  apples-on- 
a-stick  or  taffy  apples  always  go  over 
big.  Get  together  enough  wooden  skew¬ 
ers  for  the  sticks  and  a  rack  or  enough 
small  pitchers  or  vases  to  hold  the 
apples  apart  while  drying;  also  prac¬ 
tice  on  a  few  to  get  the  knack  of  it 
before  the  big  day  arrives  since  the 
apples  should  be  eaten  the  day  they 
are  made. 

Use  the  following  ingredients: 

8  apples  Few  drops  oil  of  cinnamon 

8  cups  white  sugar  or  peppermint 

I  cup  light  corn  sirup  Few  drops  red  coloring 
1 1/2  cups  water 

Cook  sugar  and  corn  sirup  directly 
over  fire,  stirring  only  until  sugar  is 
dissolved.  Cook  to  300  degrees  F.  or 
until  the  hard-crack  test  is  given  when 
sirup  is  tested  in  cold  water.  Lower 
heat  towards  end  of  cooking  to  pre¬ 
vent  darkening  sirup.  Add  flavoring 
and  coloring,  stir  just  enough  to  mix; 


SUMMER  IS  OVER 

m  By  Mildred  Go ff  H 

|  I 

Summer  is  spent. 

It's  autumn  now. 

The  apples  are  red 
On  the  frosty  bough.  * 

.  S 

There's  a  skim  of  ice 
On  the  roadside  pool. 

And  the  children  are  going 
Back  to  school. 

f 

And  overhead 
In  a  cold,  gray  sky 
y_.  Wild  geese  are  calling, 

"Goodbye,  goodbye!" 
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You've  had  French  Apple  Pie,  probably,  but  have  you  ever  tasted  French  Pear  Pie? 
It  is  extra  delicious,  a  superlative  treat  served  with  whipped  cream  or  ice  cream — 

or  simply  served  plain.  Kioto  Courtesy  Pear  Bureau. 


set  kettle  in  hot  water.  Completely 
submerge  each  apple  which  has  been 
washed  and  polished  and  stuck  on  the 
skewer.  Dry  on  racks. 

New  Uses  For  Fruit  Puree 

Miss  Pauline  Paul  of  the  Michigan 
Experiment  Station  finds  that  purees 
make  excellent  pies,  puddings  and 
cobblers;  frosting  for  cakes;  filling  for 
sweet  rolls  or  breakfast  rings;  fruit 
whips  and  beverages  like  milk  shakes 
or  substituted  for  crushed  or  chopped 
fruit  in  familiar  recipes.  A  little  puree 
may  be  cooked  with  sugar  for  batches 
of  fresh  jam  as  needed.  Peaches,  plums, 
apricots  and  berries  are  the  best  fruits 
for  these  purees,  with  cherries  and 
grapes  a  close  second. 

To  make  the  puree  for  home  freez¬ 
ing,  wash  and  trim  the  fruit,  heat 


briefly  to  preserve  the  color  and  flavor, 
and  put  through  sieve  or  food  mill.  Mix 
with  a  small  amount  of  sugar,  package 
and  freeze  immediately.  The  puree  may 
be  used  fresh  if  desired.  Much  experi¬ 
mental  work  has  been  done  with  purees 
in  order  to  find  satisfactory  ways  of 
utilising  fruit  that  is  fully  ripe  and  too 
soft  for  canning  or  freezing  whole  or 
for  shipping  fresh. 

One  of  Miss  Paul’s  recipes  featuring 
fruit  puree  is  for  7-minute  frosting: 

2  egg  whites  I  tablespoon  lemon  juice  if  fruit  is  not  tart 
1/2  cup  puree  l*/2  cups  sugar 

Combine  ingredients  in  top  of  double 
boiler,  place  over  hot  water  and  beat 
with  rotary  egg  beater  for  seven  min¬ 
utes.  Remove  from  heat,  continue  to 
beat  until  of  proper  consistency  to 
spread.  Cover  tops  and  sides  of  two 
9-inch  layers  or  three  8-inch  layers. 


Year-Round 

By  RUBY  PRICE  WEEKS 


WHEN  one’s  friends  marry, 
there’s  always  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  arising — how  to  entertain. 
Something  different  may  result 
if  a  person  is  very  original  and  clever. 
But  since  the  majority  of  us  aren’t, 
all  we  can  do  is  to  try  and  introduce  a 
few  new  ideas  in  the  same  old  parties. 

Showers  have  been  given  for  years 
and  are  still  very  popular.  But  there 
are  those  who  do  not  approve  of  them 
and  would  be  embarrassed  if  one  were 
given  for  them.  So  if  planning  to  en¬ 
tertain  in  that  way  for  a  friend,  be 
sure  you  know  quite  definitely  just  how 
ghe  feels  regarding  a  party  of  this  sort 
before  you  plan  it.  If  she  doesn’t  ap¬ 
prove,  make  it  a  luncheon,  dessert,  or 
a  tea  if  she  is  a  very  popular  person 
with  many  friends. 

After  deciding  upon  the  kind  of 
party  you  are  going  to  give,  if  a 
shower,  try  to  have  that  a  complete 
surprise  to  the  guest  of  honor.  Tell 
her  that  you  are  giving  the  party  for 
her  but  avoid  any  mention  as  to  its 
being  a  “shower”.  Invitations  may  be 
sent,  but  aren’t  at  all  necessary.  Of 
course,  only  the  most  intimate  friends 
of  the  bride-to-be  would  be  invited  to 
a  shower,  as  it  would  be  very  strange 
receiving  gifts  from  mere  acquaint¬ 
ances! 

Guests  may  be  invited  in  person  or 
by  telephone,  asked  to  keep  the  shower 


idea  a  secret  and  to  get  their  gifts 
to  you  a  day  or  two  before  the  party. 
That  will  not  only  prevent  the  guest 
of  honor  seeing  friends  arrive  with 
packages,  but  will  afford  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  arrange  them  in  any  way  you 
wish  for  presenting  to  her. 

You  can  have  a  luncheon  or  supper 
party  or  a  dessert  at  one  or  one-thirty 
or  in  the  evening.  The  time  and  type 
party  will  depend  upon  what  has  al¬ 
ready  been  given,  whether  the  friends 
are  busy  during  the  day,  how  many 
guests  you  are  having,  and  how  much 
you  plan  to  spend.  If  it’s  a  small  af¬ 
fair,  guests  may  all  be  seated  at  one 
large  table.  That’s  always  fun.  If  it’s 
a  large  party,  make  it  buffet  with 
guests  serving  themselves  and  sitting 
at  small  tables  or  standing,  if  not  too 
much  is  served. 

In  either  case,  the  table  should  be 
most  attractive.  Use  a  very  dainty 
cloth,  runners  or  place  mats  on  it.  An 
artistic  arrangement  of  seasonal  flow¬ 
ers  is  always  lovely  for  the  center- 
piece.  If  at  night,  light  the  table  with 
candles  in  matching  holders.*  (Never 
use  candles  during  the  day  unless  light 
is  actually  needed.) 

A  very  interesting  and  very  appro¬ 
priate  centerpiece  for  a  party  given 
for  a  bride  is  a  doll-bride  in  a  wedding 
dress  of  white  crepe  paper  with  a  veil 
( Continued  on  Page  24) 


In  MOST  PARTS  of  the  U.  S.  a  good  many  farmers 
know  something  about  how  we  Safeway  people  carry 
on  our  business.  Folks  know  that  we  are  retail  grocers. 
(Where  we  have  stores  farm  families  make  up  almost 
a  fourth  of  our  store  trade.)  And  even  more  farmers 
know  us  as  one  of  the  country’s  active  and  steady  year- 
round  buyers  of  food. 


When  food  moves  to  market  efficiently 
...with  fewer  expenses  in  distribution 
...you  can  pay  top  going  prices 
for  a  producer’s  crops  and 
also  save  consumers 
money  at  the  retail  end 


that  Safeway  always  pays  going  prices  or  better,  and  never 
offers  a  price  lower  than  a  producer  quotes.  The  savings  we 
pass  on  to  our  customers  are  savings  in  distribution  costs. 

In  fact,  by  simplifying  and  improving  the  distribution  of 
foods  we  are  able  to  return  to  farmers  a  larger  share  of 
every  dollar  consumers  spend  at  Safeway  stores. 


In  Food Marketing  This  Idea  Rats  More  Money 

in  a  Farmer’s  Pocket 


We  buy  only  for  our  own  retail  stores.  And  buying 
that  way — just  to  meet  daily  requirements  of  the  Safe¬ 
way  grocery  stores— we  paid  over  $500,000,000  last 
year  to  farmers  and  other  suppliers  of  merchandise. 

We  buy  direct,  from  farmers  and  their  cooperatives. 
And  we  sell  to  consumers  direct,  thereby  saving 
folks  who  shop  at  our  stores  all  the  money  we  can. 

Of  course  we  Safeway  people  do  not  own  farms — 
not  even  a  single  one!  And  we  don’t  subsidize  the 
production  of  farm  crops.  It  is  our  policy  not  to  ac¬ 
cept  brokerage  fees  when  purchasing  from  farmers. 

How  we  can  afford  to  pay  top  prices  always 

Because  Safeway  store  prices  are  lower,  some  people  figure 
Safeway  must  pay  less  to  producers.  But  the  record  shows 


2  WAYS  OF  GETTING  CROPS  TO  CONSUMER 


THE  SAFEWAY  METHOD  is  a 
15- 


farmer 


straight  Highway  to  market 


d 


CONSUMER 


This  more  efficient  food  distribution  system  helps  farmers 
and  consumers  alike.  Everybody  benefits  by  the  straightest , 
quickest  possible  road  between  farmer  and  consumer 


SAFEWAY 

New  York  Distribution  Division 
300  Mercer  St.,  Jersey  City  2,  N.  J. 


(498)  22 
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“mo  me  National  Grange  insur- 
'  ance  means  promptness  and 
thoroughness  in  settling  claims,” 
says  Mr.  Eiss,who  operates  a  dairy 
and  poultry  farm.  “Last  year,  when 
my  wife  got  into  an  automobile 
accident,  National  Grange  took 
over  with  little  or  no  inconvenience 
to  us.  They  explained  the  situa¬ 
tion  fully  and  settled  the  claim 
with  courtesy.  We  certainly  were 
satisfied.” 

NATIONAL  GRANGE 

MUTUAL  ,  FIRE 

LIABILITY  ★  INSURANCE 

COMPANY  COMPANY 

State  Office:  State  Tower  Bldg. 

Syracuse,  New  York 
Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire 


Clip  this  Coupon  and  Mail  TODAY 
National  Grange  Mutual 
Liabii  ity  Co. 

Dept.  A17,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Gentlemen. 

(  )  Please  send  me  the  Cornell  Bulletin  on 

“Farm  Liability’’ 

(  )  Tell  me  how  I  may  save  REAL  MONEY 

under  the  Grange  Insurance  Program.  I 
am  particularly  interested  in: 

(  )  Farm  Liability  Insurance 

(  )  Automobile  Insurance 

Name . ' . 

Address . 


^DKESIWE  TRACT 


And  Stop  Dosing  Your  Stomach 
With  Soda  and  Alkalizers 

Don’t  expect  to  get  relief  from  headache,  sour  stom¬ 
ach,  gas  and  bad  breath  by  taking  soda  and  other  alka¬ 
lizers  if  the  true  cause  of  your  trouble  is  constipation. 

In  this  case,  your  real  trouble  is  not  in  the  stomach 
at  all.  But  in  the  intestinal  tract  where  80%  of  your 
food  is  digested.  And  when  the  lower  part  gets  blocked 
food  may  fail  to  digest  properly. 

What  you  want  for  real  relief  is  something  to  “un¬ 
block”  your  lower  intestinal  tract.  Something  to  clean 
it  out  effectively — help  Nature  get  back  on  her  feet. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  right  now.  Take  as  directed.  They 
gently  and  effectively  “unblock”  your  digestive  tract. 
This  permits  all  5  of  Nature’s  own  digestive  juices  to 
mix  better  with  your  food.  You  get  genuine  relief  from 
indigestion  so  you  can  feel  really  good  again. 

Buy  Carter’s  Pills  today.  “Unblock”  your  intestinal 
tract  for  real  relief  from  indigestion. 


V?  //new,  different,  exclusive  ^ 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS  $1 

50  with  name  imprinted 
P&H -  STUDIOS 


fEXTRA  $$$ 

New  Bonui  Plan 
f  earn*  you  up  to  and 

OVER 
100% 
PROFIT 


Compare  our  21-folder  “Cham¬ 
pion”  Assortment,  sells  for  $1. 
sent  on  approval  no  invest¬ 
ment.  Etchings.  Panoramas, 
Florals.  Religious,  Gift  Wraps. 
Birthdays,  also  stationery. 

FREE  SAMPLES 
Of  many  extra-profit  Imprint  lines. 
Work  with  a  leader  1  Write  today. 
Pen-’n-Brush  Studios,  Dept.  A9 
154  Nassau  Street,  New  York7,  N.Y. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY.  Here  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  middle-aged  couple  to  live 
in  the  country,  on  a  bus  line,  near  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  in  exceptionally  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings  in  a  small  apartment  with  garage, 
a  large  garden,  and  more  land  to  work  if 
desired. 

Rent  is  very  low,  but  man  must  help  a 
few  hours  a  week  to  take  care  of  lawn  and 
garden;  wife  must  help  some  with  house¬ 
work.  Good  wages  will  be  paid  both.  If 
satisfactory,  position  is  permanent.  Refer¬ 
ences  required. 

Write  full  particulars  to  American 
Agriculturist,  Dept.  E.,  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Money  and  Fnn  for  Your 
Spare  Time 

{(Continued  from  Page  1) 


available  and  people  who  will  teach  you 
how  to  weave.  I  am  told  that  it  is  an 
interesting  hobby  and  that  there  is  a 
real  sale  for  rugs  and  other  woven  ar¬ 
ticles. 

Some  women  have  made  money  sell¬ 
ing  beautiful  handmade  things  to  their 
friends.  When  you  do  something  really 
fine  and  keep  at  it,  the  word  soon  gets 
around  and  a  market  is  gradually  built 
up. 

Both  men  and  women  often  write  me 
about  the  possibilities  of  making  a 
little  money  by  writing.  Here  I  have 
to  be  somewhat  discouraging,  because 
writing  is  like  any  other  trade;  it  has 
to  be  learned  by  long  study  and  years 
fcf  practice,  and  the  woods  are  full  of 
good  writers,  so  that  the  market  is 
very  limited.  However,  once  in  a  while 
there  is  a  person  who  has  some  talent 
and  who  is  going  to  write  in  spite  of 
any  obstacle.  To  those  I  say  “Go  to 
it!”  You  will  at  least  express  yourself 
even  if  you  don’t  sell  anything. 

I  suggested  above  and  I  repeat  again 
that  you  will  have  much  more  fun  and 
better  sales  if  you  join  with  other 
women  in  your  neighborhood  or  village 
in  a  sort  of  home  crafts  cooperative. 
Here  you  can  talk  over  ideas,  and,  in 
particular,  you  will  have  a  better 
chance  to  sell  your  products. 

Fortunately,  there  is  much  more  op¬ 
portunity  now  than  ever  before  to  get 
expert  help  in  getting  started  with  pro¬ 
fitable  home  work.  For  example,  in 
New  York  State  the  New  York  Wom¬ 
an’s  Council,  under  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  has  done  an  out¬ 
standing  job  and  is  rendering  great 
service  to  women  who  want  to  make 
and  sell  home  products.  Many  of  you 
who  read  this  will  have  attended  the 
Crafts  Clinics  being  held  throughout 
the  State,  where  women  bring  in  their 
products  and  receive  all  kinds  of  help 
and  advice  from  other  women  doing 
similar  work  and  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce’s  experts  (see 
pictures  on  page  1). 

Briefly,  the  purpose  of  the  State’s 
“Crafts  and  Kitchen  Career  Clinics”  is 
to  help  women  market  their  home  pro¬ 
ducts  and  even  to  set  up  shops  of  their 
own.  At  each  of  these  clinics,  women 
are  invited  to  bring  in  their  home  pro¬ 
ducts  and  get  advice  on  their  sale- 
ability.  Experts  are  on  hand  to  give 
practical  advice  on  how  to  pick  a 
money-making  home  product,  how  to 
package,  label  and  name  the  product, 
how  to  give  it  style  and  eye  appeal, 
and  finally  how  to  market  it.  AP  of 


this  advice  is  free  of  charge.  New  York 
State  women  who  want  further  infor¬ 
mation  about  this  project  should  write 
to  the  Hon.  Jane  H.  Todd,  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Commerce,  342  Madi¬ 
son  AVenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  has 
also  been  very  helpful  to  the  women 
of  that  state.  It  developed  the  first 
state-sponsored  handcraft  organization 
in  the  country — The  League  of  New 
Hampshire  Arts  and  Crafts.  Visitors 
come  from  far  and  near  to  attend  the 
annual  Craftsmen’s  Fair  put  on  by  the 
League,  where  may  be  seen  all  kinds 
of  craftsmen  at  work.  The  League  has 
also  established  many  shops  for  the 
sale  of  members’  products. 

Many  other  states  have  similar  pro¬ 
jects  and,  in  addition,  the  Women’s 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association 
is  helping  thousands  of  rural  women 
to  earn  extra  pin  money.  Hundreds  of 
home  products  are  now  being  sold  pro¬ 
fitably  through  the  Association’s 
“Friendship  Markets”. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  if  you 
really  want  to  make  things  and  sell 
them,  my  advice  is  to  get  all  the  in¬ 
formation  you  can  and  then  go  to  it, 
of  course  on  a  small  scale  at  first.  Tc 
succeed,  you  will  need  ambition,  ability, 
and  the  kind  of  enthusiasm  that  over¬ 
comes  discouragement.  If  you  have 
those  qualities,  and  if  you  can  make  a 
product  which  people  want  and  will 
pay  for,  you  will  find  that  you  are  not 
only  making  money  but  that  you  are 
also  having  fun. 

—  a. a.  — 

WHEN  YOU  USE  PULLET 
EGGS 

No  change  in  the  number  of  eggs  is 
necessary  in  most  recipes  for  waffles, 
griddle  cakes,  muffins,  plain  cakes  and 
cookies.  But  in  other  recipes  based 
upon  the  thickening  power  of  eggs  or 
upon  the  proportion  of  egg  white  to 
other  ingredients,  accuracy  is  import¬ 
ant. 

In  baked  custard,  for  instance,  a  re¬ 
cipe  which  calls  for  3  eggs  of  regular 
size  would  require  4  pullet  eggs  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  thickening  power. 
For  an  angel  cake,  measuring  or 
weighing  the  egg  white  is  more  accur¬ 
ate  than  a  number  of  eggs.  One  cup 
of  egg  white  per  cup  of  flour  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  proportion  of  these  ingredients. 

When  using  eggs  as  the  main  dish, 
obviously  the  smaller  eggs  make  less 
than  the  larger  sizes;  then  7  small 
eggs  would  replace  6  larger  ones. 


PRETTY  FOR  A  PARTY 
— Now  that  crochet 
cottons  are  again 
available  for  large 
things,  you  will  want 
instructions  for  mak¬ 
ing  this  really  lovely 
tablecloth,  number 
7485.  The  unit  medal¬ 
lions  are  round  and 
are  light  and  small 
enough  to  make  ex¬ 
cellent  pickup  work. 
Each  motif  measures 
about  4/4  inches  in 
diameter;  a  table 
cloth  about  63x81" 
requires  252  motifs. 
A  steel  crochet  hook 
number  10  or  11  is 
used. 

For  a  copy  of  the 
instructions  send  three 
cents  to  Embroidery 
Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  10  North 
Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 
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HOTWATER 

fyJlte/ve.  and  WU&n  1/fau  Want  9t 


ELECTRIC 
ALL-PURPOSE 
WATER  HEATER 

For  general  household  use. 
Cleansing  milking  equip¬ 
ment.  Portable-Plug  into 
light  socket.  Porcelain  disc 
—  3  in.  wide.  Use  on  110 
volts  AC  or  DC.  Boils 
water  clear  and  pure.  Boils 
1  quart  in  3  minutes.  Boils 
2  gals,  in  19  minutes.  See  your  Elec¬ 
trical,  Hardware  or  Dairy  Supply  Dealer 
or  write  — 

TALLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  A2, 

107  N.  Franklin  St.  Syracuse  4.  N.  Y. 


PRICE 

$3.50 


WALL  PAPER 


LOWEST  PRICES. 

Large  samples  in  unusual  loose- 
leaf  catalog.  Wide  variety  of 
modern  patterns,  stunning  colors. 
Shipped  prepaid. 

Write  today. 


Quality  Wall  Papers 

Box  252BMadison, Conn. 


NEW.  EXTRA  MONEY  PLAN 

Up  to  100%  profit  showing  friends  unusual  Personal 
Christmas  cards,  Box  assortments,  gift  wrappings,  hu- 
morous.  all  occasion.  Religious,  social  notes,  person, 
alized  stationery.  Extra  bonus.  Request  FREE  50  for 
SI. 00,  25  for  $1.00,  25  for  $1.95  name  imprinted 
Christmas  Cards  and  personalized  Stationery  folder 
Special  Offer. 

THOMAS  TERRY  STUDIOS 
60  Union  Avenue,  Westfield,  Massachusetts. 


G/BIS  [NTIO/Oe 
WOMANHOOD... 


This  great  medicine  is  famous  to 
relieve  pain,  nervous  distress  and 
weak,  ‘dragged  out’  restless  feelings, 
of  ‘certain  days’ — when  due  to  func¬ 
tional  monthly  disturbances. 


IYMA  [.  PIN KH AM'S 


VEGETABLE 

COMPOUND 


Coming  to  ~~ 

PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for  $OQQ 

HOTEL  Radios  in  Every  Room. 

PHILADELPHIAN 

39th  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA  PA 


POST  YOUR  FARM 

OUR  "NO  TRESPASSING" 
SIGNS  AGAIN  AVAILABLE 

During  the  “war  years”,  we 
were  unable  to  get  satisfactory 
material  for  our  “No  Trespass¬ 
ing”  signs.  Now  we  have  a 
limited  quantity  but  the  price  is 


up,  as 

listed  below. 

No  C.O.D.’s. 

Without  Name 

With  Name 

and  Address 

and  Address 

12 

$  1,50 

$  3.50 

50 

6.00 

8.00 

100 

11.00 

13.00 

500 

50.00 

56.00 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


5av  vou  saw  it  in  American  Aariculturist 
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No.  2330.  Beautifully  yoked  dress 
has  softly  styled  body  lines  to  favor 
the  figure  .  .  .  new  skirt  fullness  and 
surplice  waist  closing  for  ease  in  ac¬ 
tion.  Sizes  12  to  20,  36  to  48.  Size 
36,  3%  yards  39-inch. 

No.  2143.  Wide  wing  shoulders,  saucy 
scallops,  big  patch  pockets  distinguish 
this  little  girl’s  jumper.  The  round 
neck  blouse  can  be  cut  with  puff  or 
long  sleeves.  Sizes  4  to  10.  Size  8 
blouse,  Its  yards  35-inch;  jumper,  1H 
yards  54-inch. 

No.  2  203.  For  active-minded  young¬ 
sters  nothing  could  be  nicer  than  this 
cunning  overall  suit  of  suspender- 
strapped  trousers  and  collarless  jacket 
with  hand-handy  pockets.  Sizes  1,  2, 
4  and  6.  Size  4  suit,  2%  yards  35- 
inch. 


No.  2259.  To  herald  the  new  hip  in¬ 
terest,  this  lovely  long-sleeved  frock 
is  fashioned  with  a  delightful  double 
peplum  in  front.  And  note  that  soft¬ 
ness  at  the  V-neckline!  Sizes  12  to  20, 
36  to  42.  Size  16,  3%  yards  39-inch. 

No.  21  46.  Stunning  simplicity  in  this 
cap-sleeved  frock  achieves  its  only 
accent  by  the  use  of  smart  scalloping. 
Bewitching  in  popular  black  velveteen! 
Sizes  12  to  20,  36  to  44.  Size  36,  2% 
yards  39-inch. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pdttern 
size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose  fif¬ 
teen  cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern 
wanted.  Add  fifteen  cents  for  our  new 
Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Book.  Address 
Pattern  Department,  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  N.  Y. 


By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 

Only  since  I  have  been  using  the 
new  streamlined  method  of  cakemak¬ 
ing  have  my  cakes  compared  favorably 
with  the  perfect  ones  made  by  my 
friends.  Now  1  am  fairly  certain  they 
will  be  fine-grained,  moist,  rich  and 
light.  The  special  recipes  for  this  new 
method  of  mixing  may  be  found  in  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  cake  flours  and  veg¬ 
etable  shortenings.  Old  recipes  are  not 
satisfactory. 

This  is  one  of  the  new  recipes  I  have 
used  many  times,  always  with  the 
same  success.  All  ingredients  must  be 
at  room  temperature.  Sift  together 
2y2  cups  general  purpose  flour,  4  V2 
teaspoons  double  action  baking  powder, 
1  teaspoon  salt,  1  y2  cups  sugar.  Add 
%  cup  vegetable  shortening  (I  use  % 
butter  for  flavor),  and  %  cup  milk. 
Beat  vigorously  with  wooden  spoon  for 
"  minutes,  until  batter  is  glossy.  (If 
using  electric  mixer,  beat  at  medium 
speed  for  2  min.)  Add  y2  cup  milk,  3 
unbeaten  eggs,  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Beat  for  2  minutes.  Pour  into  greased 


10x10x2 1  i,  inch  pan  and  bake  in  mod¬ 
erate  (350°)  oven  for  50  minutes,  or 
bake  in  three  8-inch  layer  pans  at 
350°  for  30  minutes. 

When  beating,  rest  a  minute  if  you 
wish,  but  count  actual  beating  time. 
Scrape  bowl  frequently.  If  making 
cupcakes,  use  2  y3  cups  flour.  This 
recipe  makes  about  70  of  the  smallest 
size  paper  cups  (2  in.)  or  about  36 
regular  size  (3  in.).  Fill  half  full  of 
batter  or  make  a  “try”  cake  to  gauge 
right  amount.  Place  paper  cups  in  the 
same  size  muffin  tins  to  bake. 

Ice  with  seven  minute  confectioners’ 
sugar  or  boiled  icing.  Now  that  sugar 
is  available,  use  the  old  layer  cake 
fillings — raisin,  lemon,  custard  or 
whipped  cream.  I  hope  sometime  to 
make  again  my  favorite  hickory  nut 
filling.  Walnuts  or  butternuts  will  do, 
but  hickory  nuts  are  better.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  are  no  hickory  trees 
on  our  farm.  This  is  my  recipe:  1  cup 
chopped  hickory  nuts,  1  cup  sugar,  1 
cup  cream.  Boil  slowly  until  thick  and 
waxy,  cool  and  spread  between  layers. 

—  A.  a.  — 

WANTS  HAGUE  PUDDING 

A  Maine  reader  writes  that  she 
would  like  to  get  the  recipe  for  Hague 
pudding.  She  has  been  told  that  it  is 
served  only  on  special  and  stately  oc¬ 
casions  at  The  Hague.  If  you  have  it, 
send  it  to  Home  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
and  it  will  be  forwarded  to  the  reader. 


COFFEE  COTTAGE  PUDDING 


1  %  cups  sifted 

flour 

!i>  tsp.  salt 

2  Va  tsp.  Davis 

Baking  Powder 
M  cup  shortening 


%  cup  sugar 
1  egg 

cup  strong 
cold  coffee 
%  tsp.  almond 
extract 


Sift  together  flour,  salt  and  Davis 
Double-Acting  Baking  Powder.  (The 
proportions  in  this  recipe  are  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  Davis’ 
famous  double  action,  so  don’t  risk 
failure;  be  sure  to  use  Davis!)  Cream 
shortening  and  sugar.  Add  unbeaten 
egg;  beat  well.  Add  dry  ingredients 
alternately  with  coffee.  (And  this  is 
where  Davis  goes  to  work!  Note  the 
tiny  bubbles  that  rise  as  the  first 
action  starts  in  the  mixing  bowl.  But, 
remember,  the  second  action  will  wait 
for  the  heat  of  the  oven,  and  that’s 


Time-Saver  for  Tonight’s  Dessert 

—And  Tomorrow’s  Lunch  Boxes! 


the  secret  of  the  tender,  delicious, 
light  cakes  and  puddings  you  get 
when  you  use  Davis!)  Next,  stir  in  ex¬ 
tract  and  bake  in  greased  loaf  pan  at 
375°  F.  about  35  minutes. 

TONIGHT'S  DESSERT:  use  half  of  loaf 
hot.  For  each  serving  put  2  slices  to¬ 
gether  with  filling  and  topping  of 
Honey  Meringue  (1  egg  white  beaten 
stiff,  then  3  tbsp.  honey  slowly  beaten 
in).  Frost  other  half 
(when  cool)  and  use  for 
lunch  boxes.  P.  S.  Ask  your 
grocer  for  Davis  Double- 
Acting  Baking  Powder  to¬ 
day  ...  it  never  lets  you 
down. 


DAVIS  Double-Acting 

BAKING  POWDER 


Enjoy  Better  Living  with 
Healthful  Radiant  Heat.. 

This  fascinating  new  booklet  is 
your  guide  to  comfortable  heating 


‘■"Jo  I 


Write  today 
for  your  copy  of 
"Enjoy  Better  Living 
with  Radiant  Sunny 
Warmth ” 


Answers  your  questions 
about  home  heating 

Whether  you  are  building  or 
remodeling,  the  heating  sys¬ 
tem  you  choose  will  be  one 
of  your  most  important  de¬ 
cisions.  Let  this  colorfully  il¬ 
lustrated  booklet  acquaintyou 
with  the  advantages  of  eco¬ 
nomical,  healthful  steam  or 
hot  water  heating  in  your 
home. 


UTICA  HEATING  SYSTEMS 
for  Steam  or  Hot  Water 

Once  a  Utica  Radiator  Heating 
System  is  installed  inyour  home, 
your  heating  worries  are  over — 
and  you  can  enjoy  better  living 
with  clean,  even,  draftless  heat. 
For  lifetime  comfort  and  econ¬ 
omy,  your  choice  should  be  a 
Utica  Heating  System. 


Utica  Radiators 


Red  Square  Boilers 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 


2205  DWYER  AVENUE  •  UTICA  2,  NEW  YORK 


(500)  24 
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include  the  men.  They  like  parties, 
too!  Suggest  that  the  guests  bring 
shower  gifts  which  would  be  used  at  a 
breakfast.  They  could  be  such  things 
as  sugar  and  creamer,  colorful  place 
mats  and  matching  napkins  for  the 
breakfast  table,  colored  water  glasses, 
marmalade  jar,  or  two  complete  set¬ 
tings  in  one  of  the  interesting  potter¬ 
ies  on  display  today.  Or  guests  might 
prefer  pooling  their  money  and  buying 
one  very  useful  larger  gift  rather  than 
several  smaller  ones.  If  so,  there  is  a 
vai'iety  from  which  to  make  a  choice 
as:  electric  toaster,  coffee  maker,  waffle 
iron  or  grill. 

Other  Gifts  and  Games 

Gifts  for  different  type  showers  may 
be  presented  differently,  should  the 


exactly  alike  in  “Shower”  paper. 
Really  beautiful  and  appropriate  wrap¬ 
pings  are  shown  in  the  shops  today. 
Gifts  for  a  kitchen  shower  might  be 
heaped  in  a  scrap  basket  or  garbage 
pail,  depending  upon  the  number  and 
size.  An  attractive  enameled  hamper 
in  ,  the  color  to  be  used  in  the  new 
bathroom  could  be  used  for  gifts  for  a 
bathroom  shower.  A  grocery  shower 
may  terminate  with  a  person  dressed 
as  a  delivery  boy  appearing  with  a 
good  looking  market  basket  filled  with 
groceries,  the  basket  a  gift,  too.  Any 
of  these  would  be  given  when  prizes 
for  games  played  were  presented.  At 
a  personal  shower,  a  piece — or  pieces 
— of  matching  luggage  could  be  given 
as  a  group-gift,  if  the  honor  guest 
needs  anything  on  that  order. 


YEAR-ROUND 

( Continued  from  Page  20) 

of  clear  cellophane,  and  carrying  a 
bouquet  of  tiny  white  paper  flowers. 
These  are  all  fun  to  make  if  you  like 
doing  this  sort  of  work  and  have  the 
time.  If  you  want  to  give  favors  and 
are  a  very  ambitious  individual,  dress 
clothes-pins  exactly  like  the  doll-bride, 
using  them  as  combination  favors  and 
place  cards.  Tiny  white  cards  with  the 
guest’s  name  may  be  tucked  in  the 
bouquet  each  carries. 

Have  several  balloons — in  a  color  be¬ 
ing  featured — floating  above  the  table. 
The  strings  on  them  will  be  securely 


fastened,  though  they  will  look  as  if 
held  in  the  bride’s  hands.  After  re¬ 
freshments  are  served  the  bride-elect 
will  be  told  to  open  the  balloons,  one 
at  a  time.  Upon  doing  so  she  will  dis¬ 
cover  (written  on  slips  of  paper)  di¬ 
rections  as  where  to  look  for  hidden 
gifts.  These  will  have  been  put  into 
the  balloons  before  they  were  blown 
up.  If  the  directions  are  written  in 
verse,  they  can  be  very  clever.  Gifts 
may  be  hidden  all  around  the  house  or, 
in  good  weather,  outside  also.  This 
“hunt”  creates  no  end  of  excitement. 

When  planning  a  party  for  a  pros¬ 
pective  bride,  be  sure  it’s  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  which  has  been  given 
for  her.  If  every  kind  of  a  shower 
seems  to  have  been  given,  how  about 
a  breakfast  or  a  “brunch”  some  morn¬ 
ing  about  eleven  o’clock  ?  Or  better  yet, 
have  it  on  Sunday  morning  so  as  to 


balloon  idea  not  appeal.  Those  for  a 
personal  shower  could  all  be  wrapped 


If  guests  are  bridge  players  the  en¬ 
tertainment  is  settled.  But  if  not,  be¬ 
low  are  some  games  which  are  fun 
even  though  some  are  old: 

Packing  the  bride’s  bag:  One  person 
starts  by  saying,  “I  packed  Mary’s  bag 
and  in  it  I  put  stockings.”  The  next 
person  adds  another  garment,  the  name 
of  which  starts  with  the  last  letter  of 
the  one  just  given.  When  a  person 
fails  to  include  all  of  those  which  have 
been  given,  she  is  dropped  from  the 
game.  The  one  staying  in  longest 
wins. 

Jingles:  Four-line  jingles  are  made 
about  the  bride.  One  person  starts  by 
giving  the  first  two  lines  and  the  one 
next  to  her  adds  the  last  two.  This  is 
fun  if  not  played  too  long. 

Scrambled  characteristics:  For  this 
game,  type  lists  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  characteristics  of  the  future  bride. 
The  letters  of  the  words  are  all 
scrambled  and  must  be  unscrambled 
within  a  stated  time  and  written  op¬ 
posite  the  scrambled  ones.  This  list 
should  be  carefully  worked  out  before 
the  party  so  that  no  mistakes  are 
made.  (When  finished,  better  try  the 
list  on  some  one  to  determine  the 
length  of  time  required  for  doing  it.) 

Word  Building:  Allow  a  stated  time 
(about  five  minutes  is  enough  for  this) 
to  make  the  most  short  words  from  the 
word  ROMANCE. 

Household  Hints:  For  this,  have  a 
loose-leaf  note  book.  -  Give  each  person 
a  sheet  from  it.  Upon  these  each 
guest  will  write  household  hints  which 
she  thinks  will  be  helpful  to  the  bride 
in  her  new  home. 

At  a  kitchen  shower  a  similar  idea 
may  be  carried  out  using  cards  from  a 
recipe  file.  Each  guest  will  write  a 
favorite  recipe  when  all  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  hostess  who  will  place 
them  in  a  recipe  file  box,  another  gift 
for  the  honor  guest. 

—  a  .a.  — • 

MILK  is  one  of  the  most  economical 
foods  today  and  remains  far  below  the 
present  “all  foods”  price  level  com¬ 
pared  with  prewar  averages,  according 
to  the  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 


“\  never  realized  how  sensitive 
Jennie  was  about  her  age/' 


•  This  auger  can  dig  a  telephone  pole  hole  in  minutes.  Every  new  pole  is 
another  step  on  the  road  to  more  and  better  telephone  service  for  farmers. 

•  New  machinery  and  new  methods,  worked  out  by  telephone  engineers, 
have  not  only  helped  to  speed  our  big  farm  telephone  program,  but  have 
greatly  increased  the  practical  range  of  rural  telephone  construction.  Every 
day,  telephone  service  is  reaching  more  and  more  out-of-the-way  places. 
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KEEP  US  INFORMED 

SHORT  TIME  ago — in  fact,  upon 
receipt  of  my  last  milk  check — I 
soured  up  considerably,  and  the  fer¬ 
ment  boiled  up  into  a  strong  convic¬ 
tion  that  something  had  to  be  done 
about  farm  folk  making  a  reasonable 
living.  At  that  time  I  couldn’t  see 
much  evidence  of  the  battle  for  better 
prices  that  was  apparently  going  on. 

I  concluded  that  the  most  likely 
group,  the  strongest,  the  most  inured 
to  battle,  the  one  with  direct  interest 
in  price  and  an  active  membership  that 
could  be  counted  daily  (if  necessary), 
was  the  cooperative  group.  So  I  wrote 
quite  strongly  to  my  own  cooperative, 
asking  what  they  were  doing  and  for 
heaven’s  sake  to  let  us  in  the  country 
know — by  mimeographed  letter  if  ne¬ 
cessary — but  to  keep  us  posted. 

We,  involved  in  harvesting,  milking, 
planning,  hoping  and  fearing,  need 
such  encouragement  badly.  We  need 
to  keep  faith  in  ourselves,  in  our  own 
situation,  in  our  own  co-op  (or  other 
marketing  channels)  and  in  our  coun¬ 
try  and  its  government.  Without  any 
faith,  we  will  lose  our  strength. — Ro¬ 
bert  A.  Granger,  Orwell,  Vt. 

*  *  * 

WORK  GOOD  FOR 

YOUNGSTERS 

We  have  a  fruit  farm  consisting  of 
raspberries,  currants  and  strawberries. 
We  live  near  a  city  and  depend  on 
city  boys  and  girls  for  pickers. 

The  new  labor  law  has  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  hire  help  of  this  kind.  When 
we  need  60  pickers  and  insist  that  they 
have  working  papers,  they  frequently 
say  it  isn’t  worth  the  bother.  The  par¬ 
ents  are  usually  of  moderate  means  or 
even  better  and  do  not  wish  to  give 
the  impression  to  the  school  board  and 
examining  doctors  that  their  children 
have  to  work  at  14  or  15  years  old. 

Accordingly  you  will  find  9  out  of 
10  farmers  taking  a  chance  of  losing 
their  life  savings  at  the  mercy  of  the 
child  labor  laws,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  compensation  insurance  on  labor 
that  is  against  the  law. 

No  one  can  deny  that  berry  picking 
is  a  healthful  pastime  for  boys  and 
girls  of  this  age,  as  well  as  a  means 
of  earning  spending  money  for  their 
own  amusement.  I  feel  something 
should  be  done  to  remedy  this  situa¬ 
tion. — N.  C.  D. 

Editor’s  Note:  Work  is  a  character 
builder.  Laws  that  prevent  boys  and 
girls  from  doing  a  reasonable  amount 


of  work  do  a  great  disservice  to  young- 
people  and  to  the  nation. 

*  *  * 

CANNING  SHORTCUTS 

We  have  planted  a  peck  or  more  of 
pea  seed  each  spring  for  some  time. 
We  aim  at  100  quarts  of  peas  and  100 
quarts  of  sweet  corn,  besides  meat  and 
fruit  canned.  It  makes  a  heck  of  a 
lot  of  work.  Too  much  for  any 
woman,  I  think.  That’s  why  we  gen¬ 
erally  do  the  job  Sundays,  so  Pa  can 
pay  for  his  sins. 

I  always  liked  to  can,  and  have 
learned  some  shortcuts  like  hulling  the 
peas  in  the  washer  wringer  and  taking 
a  sharp  axe  in  one  hand  and  clipping 
the  two  ends  off  sweet  corn  ears  so 
the  husks  come  off  easier.  The  pigs 
clean  up  the  few  kernels  I  chop  off. 

Just  try  tearing  the  husks  off  fifteen 
bushels  of  sweet  corn  ears  with  your 
thumbnail  some  day.  I’ll  wager  your 
thumb  will  be  sore  as  a  boil.  We  also 
use  a  new  stiff  fiber  scrub  brush  to 
take  off  the  silks  after  the  husking 
is  done.  Maybe  we  don’t  get  every 
silk,  but  there  may  be  some  nourish¬ 
ment  in  silks  and  the  important  thing 
is  to  get  that  corn  in  the  cans. — Roy 
A.  Sanderson,  Freeville,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

A  NATIONAL.  ASSET 

Since  my  husband  and  I  have  farm¬ 
ed  our  one  hundred  acres  for  nearly 
fifteen  years  and  have  been  beset  with 
all  the  problems  that  confront  nearly 
every  farmer,  to  say  nothing  of  rais¬ 
ing  six  children,  I  feel  somewhat  quali¬ 
fied  to  state  my  views  about  the  small 
farmer.  It  is  true  of  course  that  the 
average  small  farmer  is  hard  put  to  it 
nowadays  to  make  what  is  considered 
a  comfortable  living.  However,  the 
majority  of  small  farmers  do  manage 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and 
also  to  give  their  youngsters  a  good 
public  school  education,  plus  the  added 
advantage  of  the  farm  education. 
What  industry  in  the  whole  wide  world 
is  as  diversified  as  farming?  I  say 
that  the  small  farms  are  a  “must”,  for 
they  are  truly  the  backbone  of  the  Na¬ 
tion.  If  it  weren’t  for  the  many  small 
farms,  how  else  could  so  many  of  God’s 
green  acres  be  taken  care  of?—  Mrs. 
Hollis  Bnooks,  Layicaster,  N.  H. 

V  ¥  •{* 

DON'T  BLAME  THE  CAR 

When  cars  are  made  that  can’t  tra¬ 
vel  over  50  or  60  miles  an  hour,  then 
the  accidents  will  be  cut,  and  then 
only.  I  have  one  more  thing  on  my 
mind — the  number  of  farm  machinery 
accidents.  We  ourselves  placed  a  sheet 
iron  floor  in  the  bottom  of  our  sulky 
plow  so  one  can’t  step  down  through 
it.  We  have  a  side-delivery  rake  now 
and  will  do  the  same  with  that. — Clyde 
H .  Morse,  Williamstoxvn,  Vt. 

Editor’s  Note:  Don’t  blame  the  car.  It 
is  a  machine  in  the  hands  of  man  and  it 
will  do  what  he  wills.  As  we  see  it,  it 
is  not  so  much  the  question  of  50  or  60 
miles  an  hour,  as  it  is  the  man  (or  woman) 
behind  the  wheel.  You  can  have  a  heck 
of  a  wreck  at  50  or  60  miles  an  hour. 
Ygs,  you  can  mess  things  up  quite  seri¬ 
ously  at  30  or  35.  Try  hitting  another 
fellow  going  in  the  opposite  direction  at 
even  20  miles  an  hour,  and  see  where 
you  land.  If  people  would  drive  moderate¬ 
ly  and  with  care,  observe  the  rules  of  the 
road,  consider  the  other  fellow  (instead 
of  cutting  in  and  out,  riding  bumper  to 
bumper,  etc.)  extend  common  courtesies, 
we  would  have  far  less  accidents.  And 
one  more  thing,  those  who  drink  strong 
liquor  should  not  drive.  Likewise,  those 
who  drive  should  not  drink. 


You’d  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  farm  operations  in  which 
your  Army  is  conducting  scientific  experiments.  Above  you  see  a 
modern  method  of  dusting.  In  this  case,  an  Army  helicopter  is 
hovering  over  an  insect-infested  swamp,  releasing  DDT  and  forc¬ 
ing  it  earthward  with  the  downdraft  of  its  rotor  blades. 

The  art  of  land  clearance  and  reclamation  have  received  spe¬ 
cial  attention  of  the  Army.  Likewise  irrigation,  water  purification, 
building  construction.  The  Army  has  trained  thousands  of  men  in 
the  field  of  veterinary  medicine.  The  study  of  soils  and  many 
other  subjects  pertaining  to  farming  are  all  part  of  the  Army’s  job. 

Because  of  this,  the  Army  is  a  splendid  training  ground  for 
young  men  who  are  interested  in  agriculture,  animal  husbandry 
and  similar  fields.  In  the  Army  you  may  be  given  the  opportunity 
of  studying  the  most  advanced  machinery  and  techniques  .  .  .  gain 
knowledge  which  will  prove  invaluable  later  on.  _ 

The  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  Institute  offers  to  men  in  uniform  (at 
very  low  cost)  no  less  than  31  standard  texts,  self-teaching  texts 
and  correspondence  courses  in  practically  every  phase  of  modern 
farming. 

There  are  many  other  advantages  to  an  Army  enlistment, 
including  travel,  good  pay 
and  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Find  out  all  the 
facts  at  your  U.  S.  Army 
•  Recruiting  Station. 

U.  S.  ARMY 

RECRUITING  SERVICE 


A  GOOD  JOB  FOR  YOU 

U.  S.  Army 

CHOOSE  THIS 
FINE  PROFESSION  NOW! 


YOUR  REGULAR  ARMY  SERVES  THE  NATION  AND  MANKIND 

IN  WAR  AND  PEACE 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

and  Chaff  John  B.  Babcock 


Occasionally  at  sunnygabies 
we  try  something  a  little  out  of 
the  ordinary.  It  may  be  a  new 
breeding  practice,  an  untried 
gadget  or  a  new  seed  variety.  Often  it 
is  difficult  to  fit  these  extras  into  a 
crowded  program  of  regular  farm 
work. 

Some  of  the  things  we  have  started 
saw  the  boys  shaking  their  heads  skep¬ 
tically  and,  if  the  ideas  were  aban¬ 
doned,  left  us  open  to  a  deserved  “I 
told  you  so.”  I  can  remember  once 
when  we  were  trying  to  get  a  new  and 


Herefords. 

The  car  carrying  the  Brahmans  ar¬ 
rived  at  our  Sunnygabies  farm  rail¬ 
road  siding  on  August  1,  1942.  The 
Hereford  calves  were  shrunken  and 
dead  tired.  The  Brahmans  were  as 
chipper  as  could  be. 

The  Brahmans  were  close  together 
in  the  car.  and  when  turned  out  to 
pasture  they  always  stayed  close  to¬ 
gether  as  though  for  mutual  defense. 
They  were  always  on  the  alert. 

During  the  winter  of  ’42-’43,  the 
Brahmans  ran  with  the  Hereford 


On  their  arrival  at  Sunnygabies,  our  Brahman  calves  were  floppy-eared,  bright-eyed 
and  impossible  to  separate.  Born  smaller  than  most  beef  breeds,  they  come  along 
fast  on  their  mothers'  seven  per  cent  milk. 


untried  piece  of  harvesting  equipment 
going,  one  of  the  onlookers  remarked: 
“Why,  it  does  everything  but  work.” 

In  spite  of  an  occasional  setback, 
these  experiences  provide  us  with  many 
of  our  richest  rewards  from  farming. 
Often  they  quite  naturally  become  an 
important  part  of  our  main  farm 
plans.  There  is  a  lot  of  satisfaction  in 
finding  something  that  makes  farming 
a  little  easier,  a  little  more  economi¬ 
cal  and  more  fun. 

Brahmans 

During  the  past  year  a  great  deal 
of  space  in  farm  papers  and  magazines 
has  been  devoted  to  Brahman  cattle. 
In  view  of  this  widespread  interest, 
I  looked  up  our  own  experience  with 
them. 

In  the  summer  of  1942,  Dad  bought 
a  carload  of  Hereford  feeder  calves 
in  South  Texas.  He  arranged  with  the 
seller  to  buy  five  grade  Brahman  heifer 
calves  and  send  them  along  with  the 


calves  and  were  fed  largely  on  grass 
silage.  By  midsummer  of  ’43  they  were 
growing  right  away  from  the  Here¬ 
fords  and  beginning  to  get  smooth  and 
fat.  Two  were  sold  (we  would  like  to 
hear  from  the  man  who  bought  them) 
and  two  were  killed  beef  at  the 
close  of  the  pasture  season.  Without 


being  fed  any  grain,  both  carcasses 
graded  good  and  had  a  higher  dressing 
percentage  than  the  Herefords.  The  fat 
was  well  marbled,  rather  than  appear¬ 
ing  as  gobs,  and  even  the  character¬ 
istic  hump  was  good  lean  meat.  We 
named  it, hump  roast  and  found  it  quite 
like  a  good  rump  roast. 

One  heifer  we  kept  over  and  bred 
to  an  Angus  bull.  Before  her  calf  was 
dropped,  Dad  ran  a  guessing  contest 
on  its  color  and  other  characteristics. 
He  received  scores  of  letters  on  it  from 
A.  A.  readers,  especially  from  boys  in 
the  armed  forces. 

A  dark  brown  or  black  calf  was 
dropped  and  was  probably  killed  by 
Jack  or  Sandy,  our  sorrel  mules.  At 
any  rate,  when  Dad  reported  it  was 
found  dead,  one  AA  reader  was  so  mad 
about  what  he  called  our  carelessness 
t  he  discontinued  his  subscription 
to  the  paper.  The  calf’s  mother 
was  finally  killed  for  beef. 

7%  Milk 

This  summer  we  located 
a  Brahman  bull  within  reas¬ 
onable  distance  of  Ithaca. 


We  plan  to  breed  a  couple  of  our  dairy 
cows  to  this  bull.  Our  main  reason  for 
doing  this  is  that  Brahman  milk  tests 
as  high  as  seven  per  cent. 

A  family  cow  with  a  few  Brahman 
characteristics  should  fit  well  into  our 
farm.  In  addition  to  higher  test  milk, 
Brahman  blood  should  contribute  re¬ 
sistance  to  hot  weather,  the  ability  to 
thrive  on  roughage,  general  hardiness 
and  a  carcass  that  will  market  as  well 
as  beef  at  any  time. 

A  Wary  Eye 

Brahmans  are  about  as  much  like 
other  cattle  as  mules  are  like  horses. 
Starting  with  their  ability  to  sweat 
through  their  skin  and  ending  with 
their  deer-like  alertness,  they  are  a 
different  animal. 

They  must  be  handled  with  gloves. 
Brahmans  respond  to  kind  treatment, 
but  I  have  seen  them  clear  a  five  foot 
fence  without  touching  it  when  a  mis- 
move  startled  them.  The  solution  to 
getting  along  with  them  seems  to  be 
intelligent  handling  rather  than  a  high¬ 
er  fence. 


The  Brahmans  caught  up  with  and  passed  the  Herefords  they  were  with.  They  grazed 
slowly,  but  steadily,  never  taking  shelter  from  the  noon  day  sun  or  flies. 


Sleek  and  fat  after  a  summer  on  grass,  the  Brahmans  were  ready  for  fall  butchering 

Brahmans  grow  for  as  long  as  seven  years,  reaching  weights  of  better  than  a  ton. 


Slaughtered  off  grass,  our  Brahman  heifers  yielded  well  marbled,  high  quality  car¬ 
casses.  Note  the  federal  inspector's  stamp  "Good"  on  the  quarter  hanging  at  left  and 
the  lean  Brahman  hump  on  the  quarter  to  the  right. 
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Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


GUARANTEE? 

"The  agent  for  the  school  guaranteed 
that  if  *  took  the  course  and  didn’t  pas3 
the  Civil  Service  exam,  my  money  would 
be  refunded.” 

This  concerns  a  subscriber’s  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  correspondence  school.  As¬ 
suming  the  statement  of  the  agent 
might  be  correct,  it  nevertheless  fails  to 
tell  the  whole  story.  First,  it  is  a  fact 
that  many  people  who  enroll  in  cor¬ 
respondence  schools  never  complete 
the  courses.  Either  they  $o  not  have 
the  perseverance  to  complete  the  les¬ 
sons,  or  they  conclude  that  they  are  not 
learning  anything  from  them  and 
therefore  can  see  no  reason  for  contin¬ 
uing.  Obviously,  the  guarantee  our  sub¬ 
scriber  has  would  be  valueless  if  the 
course  should  not  be  completed. 

Second,  it  is  entirely  possible  to  com. 
plete  the  course,  take  the  Civil  Service 
examination  and  pass  it,  and  still  not 
get  a  job.  The  usual  procedure  is  to 
put  all  that  pass  on  an  eligible  list,  but 
there  might  be  many  who  would  pass 
the  examination  with  a  higher  mark 
than  our  subscriber.  According  to  the 
guarantee,  if  he  passes  he  gets  no  re¬ 
fund. 

Third,  there  is  at  least  a  possibility 
that  by  the  time  our  subscriber  had  met 
all  the  requirements  for  the  refund  and 
applied  for  it,  the  school  might  be  out 
of  existence. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  things  to 
keep  in  mind  before  you  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  with  a  correspondence  school 

—  A.  A.  — 

SAVINGS  BONDS  GOOD 
INVESTMENT 

Apparently  many  people  do  not 
realize  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  war 
savings  bonds  increases  as  they  are 
kept.  Based  on  the  redemption  value, 
you  actually  get  .99%  interest  if  you 
cash  them  after  they  have  been  held 
2  years.  After  4  years  the  interest  rate 
is  1.62%;  after  6  years — 1.9%;  after 
8  years — 2.57%,  and  in  10  years  2.9%. 
The  longer  you  hold  a  bond,  the  faster 
its  cash  value  increases.  To  put  it  an¬ 
other  way,  the  value  of  a  $100  bond 
for  which  you  paid  $75  increases  $5.00 
during  the  first  4  years  and  $16  in  the 
last  4  years  before  maturity. 

Recently,  a  subscriber  asked  whether 
or  not  war  savings  bonds  could  be  at¬ 
tached  to  satisfy  a  judgment.  War  sav¬ 
ings  bonds  are  not  transferable,  and 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  gives  no  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  amount  of  bonds  that 
any  individual  holds  unless  they  are 
sure  that  the  person  has  a  right  to 
that  information.  Because  they  are 
registered  and  payable  only  to  the  per¬ 
son  whose  name  is  on  the  bond,  bonds 
cannot  be  used  as  collateral  for  a  loan 
but  they  can  be  attached  for  debt  in 
case  of  a  judgment  assuming,  of 
course,  that  the  debtor  is  able  to  find 
out  that  you  own  them. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  a  list  of 
your  bonds  with  the  date  and  place 
purchased  and  the  bond  numbers.  This 
is  important  because  if  you  have  this 
information  there  is  a  way  in  which 
you  can  get  a  duplicate  bond  in  case 
the  bond  is  lost,  stolen,  mutilated  or 
destroyed. 

—  A.  A.  — 

If  you  are  involved  in  an  automobile 
accident  and  the  company  that  insured 
the  other  car  refuses  to  settle,  you 
have  the  right  to  sue  the  driver  of  the 
other  car  and  if  you  win  the  suit,  the 
insurance  company  must  settle.  But 
to  win  you  must  prove  that  the  other 
driver  was  negligent  and  that  there' 
was  no  negligence  on  your  part. 


Charles  and  Howard  Masters  of  Sanborn,  N.  Y.,  were  fatally  injured 
near  Lockport  when  their  car  went  out  of  control  on  a  curve  and  crashed 
into  a  tree.  The  sedan  body  was  sheared  from  the  chassis. 


Double  TragedfBrings 

DeathTo  Brothers 


I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the  two  checks  which  I 
received  from  your  Company  for  $1,000  each  for  my  two  sons,  Charles  and 
Howard.  They  had  just  taken  out  the  policies  last  August,  and  they  were 
joking  to  me  about  how  inexpensive  they  were,  little  realizing  that  they 
would  ever  be  cashed  in.  I  fully  recommend  everyone  to  take  out  this  low 
cost  protection  as  one  never  knows  when  an  accident  will  strike  home. 

The  accident  happened  on  a  Sunday  morning  at  11:15  A.M.  and  your  agent, 
Mr.  Gaddis,  was  here  to  offer  his  assistance  Monday  morning  at  10:00  A.M. 
Again  thanking  you  for  your  prompt  way  in  handling  these  claims. 


'Keeft  tyocci  Policy  TZ&tewed 


NORTH  AMERICAN  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CHICAGO 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPT.,  16  CANNON  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


* 


League 

Takes  the 


•  .  .  says  Clyde  Cotterill ,  a  young 
farmer  from  Dry  den,  New  York 


“FTiHE  League  takes  the  lead  when  it  comes  to  bene- 
-I-  fitting  the  dairy  farmer,”  says  Clyde  Cotterill  a 
young  League  member  from  Dryden,  New  York. 
“The  27,000  members  of  the  League  united  for  a 
single  cause  in  a  milkshed-wide  organization,  can  get 
results  that  no  individual  farmer  or  local  organization 
can  obtain  Y 


Clyde  Cotterill  at  20  is  a  leader,  too.  He  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Young  Co-operators  in  Tompkins,  Seneca, 
and  Yates  Counties.  At  the  1947  Cortland  County 
4-H  Club  Cattle  Show  he  won  first  in  Showmanship 
and  had  the  Grand  Champion  animal  in  the  show, 
He  and  his  father  and  three  brothers  run  the  home 
farm  on  a  partnership  basis.  Together  they  care  for 
over  100  head  of  dairy  cattle. 


,  As  Clyde  says:  “No  individual  farmer  nor  any 
group  of  farmers  less  than  a  milkshed-wide  organiza¬ 
tion  could  do  what  the  League  does.” 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 


i 


i  Meaty- Six  'tyeanb  of 

Diversified  Farming 


gp.  T{/.  ‘Senecvay 


T 

JBL  HE  PURPOSE  of  this  article  is  to  re¬ 
view  the  successes  and  failures  of 
twenty-six  years  of  farming  on  one  farm  in 
Wayne  County,  New  York.  I  believe  that  I 
have  learned  how  to  live  and  how  to  build  a 
security  on  the  land  through  diversified  farm¬ 
ing. 

This  operation  began  in  1921.  I  have  kept 
a  fair  set  of  accounts  each  year  since.  In 
studying  these  accounts  I  have  decided  to  di¬ 
vide  the  time  into  three  periods. 

During  the  first  eight  years  from  1921  to 
1928  inclusive,  the  net  income  averaged 
$2417.16.  The  lowest  profit  year  was  1921 
when  the  net'  income  was  $865.04.  There  was 
one  loss  year  in  1926  when  the  net  was  a 
minus  $1042.15.  The  highest  profit  year  in 
this  period  was  1927  with  a  net  income  of 
$4624.52.  The  main  income  bearing  accounts 
were  apples,  peaches  and  cherries.  In  order 
to  show  the  relation  of  gain  or  loss  to  divers¬ 
ity,  the  cherry  income  of  1926  (the  loss  year) 
was  $2504.63.  If  the  cherry  crop  had  not  come 
to  my  rescue  that  year,  my  loss  would  have 
been  much  more  severe,  and  with  my  small 
equity  in  the  farm  business  at  that  time  I 
might  not  have  been  able  to  weather  the  gale. 

As  time  went  on,  and  with  my  knowledge 
of  Dr.  Warren’s  farm  management  facts  and 
figures,  learned  at  tornell  when  a  student 
there  in  1911  to  1914,  I  began  to  plan  a  wider 
range  of  diversity  in  each  crop.  I  don’t  mean 
a  little  dab  of  this  or  that,  but  enough  vol¬ 
ume  of  each  enterprise  to  fit  into  my  labor  fa¬ 


cilities  and  the  soil,  climate  and  markets  of 
this  farm  area.  To  illustrate,  my  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  for  1928  were  as  follows: 

Apples  . $5414.90  Pears  . $  148.90 


Peaches  .  3149.06 

Cherries  .  504.08 

Poultry  .  1551.26 


Prunes  .  298.25 

Carrots  .  1152.45 

Upland  celery  1116.30 
Misc.  receipts  126.66 

So  you  see  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  first 
period  I  had  a  gross  income  of  $13,461.60  and 
my  net  income  was  $4009.39.  During  this 
period  the  work  was  done  with  one  year 
’round  man  besides  my  own  labor  and  what¬ 
ever  extra  help  was  needed  by  the  day  or 
piece  work  at  harvest  time. 

The  next  ten  years  from  1929  to  1938,  in¬ 
clusive,  were  much  the  same  in  diversity  of 
crops,  with  a  net  income  averaging  around 

$3000.  The  lowest 
income  year  was 
1938  with  a  net  of 
$61.63.  There  were 
no  minus  loss  years 
in  this  period  and 
the  highest  net  in¬ 
come  was  around 
$7500.  I  also  had 
built  up  a  poultry 
flock  of  500  to  600 
layers  which  I  could 
take  care  of  myself 
at  chore  time  and 
on  rainy  days.  In  all 


THE  FARM  SHOP  at  Eat- 
More-Fruit  Farm  is 
equipped  to  do  every 
kind  of  repair  work, 
including  welding. 


A  NEW  SPEED  SPRAYER  made  it  possible  to  keep 
trees  covered  in  spite  of  unfavorable  weather. 


A  FATHER  AND  SON  partnership.  Says  Frank  (stand¬ 
ing):  "We  always  felt  we  must  keep  one  team  of 
horses  until  we  bought  a  small  tractor." 


the  twenty-six  years,  this  flock  has  netted 
from  $1  to  $2  per  bird,  except  that  in  one  year 
it  just  broke  even.  I  wish  I  could  see  in  one 
pile  all  the  manure  and  litter  I  have  drawn 
on  the  land  from  the  poultry  house. 

During  this  period,  much  lime  and  phos¬ 
phorus  were  purchased  and  spread  on  the 
land.  I  had  learned  that  poor  soil  grows  poor 
people  both  mentally  and  physically,  and  we 
were  raising  a  family.  The  phosphorus  and 
lime  went  into  the  fruits,  hay,  grains,  and 
vegetables.  The  family  ate  the  fruits  and 
vegetables,  the  cows  ate  the  mineral-fed  hay 
and  grains,  the  hens  ate  the  grains,  the  fam¬ 
ily  ate  the  dairy  products  and  eggs  and  the 
children  grew  the  bone  and  muscle  to  stand 
six  inches  taller  than  their  parents.  I  know 
now  after  all  these  years  of  experience  that  if 
we  follow  Ed  Babcock’s  philosophy  of  up¬ 
grading  the  American  diet,  we  will  build  a 
greater  race  of  men  and  women  on  this  planet. 

Now,  to  get  back  to  the  next  eight-year 
period  from  1939  to  1946  inclusive.  These 
have  been  better  years  for  Eat-More  Fruit 
Farm,  as  we  have  named  it.  The  previous  8 
years  of  planting  orchards,  building  soil  and 
better  flocks,  building  some  financial  backlog, 
buying  good  equipment,  life  insurance  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  family,  and  paying  off  some  mort¬ 
gage  debt  set  the  stage  for  larger  income.  The 
average  net  income  for  these  past  eight  years 
has  reached  $10,000.  Of  course,  wartime  prices 
helped  a  lot,  but  even  these  prices  would  not 
have  done  the  trick  without  the  previous  18 
years  of  saving  and  planning. 

The  lowest  net  income  in  this  period  was  in 
1941,  $1345.  I  need  not  disclose  the  highest 
because  many  would  not  believe  it.  Three  of 
the  children  have  grown  up.  Two  have  been 
graduated  from  Cornell,  and  the  third  is  a 
junior  there  now.  The  youngest  and  fourth  is 
ten  years  old  at  ( Continued  on  page  20) 


e  or  Grain? 


No  matter  where  you  farm  in  G.L.F.  territory; 

no  matter  whether  you  plan  to  grow  com 
for  silage  or  grain  in  1948,  there  is  a  G.L.F.  hy¬ 
brid  that  is  a  “best”  hybrid  for  you  to  use — one 
that  is  adapted  to  the  job  you  want  corn  to  do  for 
you.  The  hybrid  seed  corns  that  are  adapted  to 
the  growing  conditions  on  your  farm  will  be 
available  at  your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 


Order  Now  To  Be  Sure 

G.L.F.  Service  Agencies  are  now  taking  advance 
orders  for  delivery  next  spring.  Remember  that  seed 
makes  the  crop,  and  place  your  order  now  to  be  sure 
you  have  the  right  seed  corn  for  maximum  yields  on 
your  farm. 


ITHACA 
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Western  N.  Y.  Dairymen 
Ask  Higher  Milk  Price 

By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


NO  OPPOSITION  was  offered  at  a 
hearing  in  Rochester  and  only 
nominal  objection  in  Buffalo  to  peti¬ 
tions  to  increase  milk  prices  to  pro¬ 
ducers  Oct.  1.  Petitions  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  bargaining  agencies  were  based 
on  increasing  costs  of  feed  and  other 
production  factors,  well  supported  by 
evidence. 

There  were  a  few  quirks  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  In  the  Rochester  area,  pro¬ 
ducers  asked  an  increase  from  $5.40  to 
$5.80  per  100  pounds  for  Class  I  milk. 
The  Niagara  Frontier  agency  asked  a 
jump  from  $5.40  to  $6.20  for  the  same 
milk.  In  the  Buffalo-Niagara  area 
dealers  are  charging  19  cents  a  quart 
for  delivered  milk,  and  in  Rochester  21 
cents.  In  the  Rochester  market  deal¬ 
ers  raised  the  price  one  cent  a  quart 
September  1,  but  in  the  Buffalo  area 
the  lower  retail  price  apparently  is 
forced  upon  small  dealers  by  what 
they  term  a  squeeze-play  upon  the  part 
of  large  dealers. 

Testimony  of  farmers  regarding 
feed  raised  was  summarized :  Hay, 
poor;  spring  grains,  near  failure;  sil¬ 
age  corn,  some  good,  much  of  it  in 
doubt  because  of  late  planting;  husk¬ 
ing  corn,  below  normal  and  may  not 
mature  before  frost;  pea  vines,  acre¬ 
age  low. 

Watch  Apple  Prices 

Western  New  York  apple  growers 
have  been  dissatisfied  with  prices  of¬ 
fered  by  processors.  Original  offer  of 
some  processors  was  reported  at  $2.25 
for  Number  1  canners  grade  2  y2  inches 
up,  Class  A  varieties,  and  $2  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  for  Class  B  varieties. 
Growers  vigorously  opposed  this,  so 
the  price  moved  up  to  $2.75;  then  $2.85 
was  reported.  One  processor  was 
reported  to  have  purchased  50,000, 
bushels  of  Greenings  and  Baldwins 
for  $3. 

Next  the  Apple  Institute  reported 
that  in  the  Appalachian  area  one  pro¬ 
cessor  had  run  the  price  up  to  $3.75 
for  Number  1  canners  2  y2  inches  up,  A 
varieties,  and  $3  for  B  varieties.  For 
the  same  varieties  2%  to  2  y2  inches, 
the  prices  were  $2.75  and  $2.25.  There 
is  much  byplay  in  the  situation.  Some 
processors  want  a  better  grade  of  ap¬ 
ples  than  they  have  taken  in  the  past, 
and  growers  feel  they  should  get  a 
better  price. 

Tomatoes  Good  Crop 

While  blight  has  taken  some  fields  of 
tomatoes,  the  inspection  service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports  the 
crop  is  running  heavy.  Here  again 
there  is  disaffection  over  price.  Con¬ 
tracts  call  for  $29  and  $19  per  ton  for 
fruit  grading  1  and  2,  but  the  usual 
comparison  is  made  with  the  $38  and 
$27  prices  paid  by  a  large  soup  canner 
in  New  Jersey.  Some  tomatoes  are 
reported  as  being  hauled  out  of  the 
western  end  of  the  state  at  higher 
prices.  There  are  reports  that  some 
canners  would  ease  up  on  the  grade 
by  allowing  more  of  the  loads  to  go  in 
the  higher  price  classification,  thus  in 
effect  raising  prices  to  growers.  They 
don’t  like  to  raise  the  price  directly  or 
offer  a  bonus  because  of  possible  pre¬ 
cedent  it  might  make  in  setting  next 
year’s  prices. 

Local  Corn  Varies 

Silo-filling  is  under  way,  starting  on 
many  farms  about  two  weeks  later 
than  a  year  ago.  There  is  much  poor 
com,  but  a  large  percentage  of  the 
corn  now  being  cut  is  in  better  condi¬ 
tion  than  appeared  possible  in  midsum¬ 
mer.  Many  farmers  are  holding  back 
on  cutting,  hoping  that  the  corn  will 


mature  a  little  more,  and  thus  are 
crowding  against  possibility  of  early 
frost  and  bad  weather  later. 

The  husking  com  stands  vary  all  the 
way  from  poor  to  excellent,  most 
trouble  with  poor  stands  being  due 
to  late  planting,  too  much  wet  weather 
and  lack  of-  cultivation  to  control 
weeds.  In  our  own  case,  most  of  the 
corn  was  planted  weeks  later  than  we 
planned.  Good  hybrid  seed,  plus  fer¬ 
tilizing  in  the  row  and  a  shot  of  ni¬ 
trate  side-dressing  on  most  of  it, 
brought  it  along  in  good  shape  on  most 
fields. 

We  still  have  some  lots  on  which  we 
would  like  to  take  a  second  cutting  of 
hay  and  we  find  a  lot  of  other  farmers 
are  in  the  same  boat.  When  it  got 
time  to  fill  silos,  we  were  still  struggl¬ 
ing  to  harvest  oats  and  barley.  Yields 
ran  not  more  than  half  of  normal.  On 
some  fields  the  stand  was  so  poor  that 
we  did  not  bother  to  combine  them, 
but  have  tried  so  far  as  possible  to  cut 
and  rake  the  seedings. 

—  A. a.  — 

GRANGERS9  HOMEMADE 
ROLLS  WIN  PRIZES 


tion  contests,  and  the  winners  of  these 
are  now  competing  in  county  matches. 
Sixteen  counties  report  the  following 
winners : 


POMONA  WINNERS 


COUNTY 

GRANGE 

WINNER 

Albany 

Helderberg 

Mrs. 

Merrill  K.  Baker 

Chenango 

Preston 

Mrs. 

Thomas  Wright 

Erie 

Boston 

Mrs. 

Alvin  F'farner 

Essex 

Ethan  Allen 

Mrs. 

Margaret  Wyman 

Franklin 

Westville 

Mrs. 

Earl  Rowley 

Genesee 

Pavilion 

Mrs. 

May  Smead 

Herkimer 

Norway 

Mrs. 

Nellie  Farber 

Lewis 

Turin 

Mrs. 

John  Dale 

Orange 

Montgomery 

Mrs. 

Albin  Karsten 

Putnam 

Patterson 

Mrs. 

Harriet  A.  Ferris 

Schenectady 

Glenville 

Mrs. 

Alice  Loewindorff 

Seneca 

Tyre  City 

Mrs. 

N.  J.  Bishop 

St.  Lawrence 

Richville 

Mrs. 

James  Hall 

Suffolk-Nassau 

Southold 

Miss 

Clara  Tufhill 

Tiega 

Candor 

Mrs. 

Charles  Williams 

Yates 

Benton 

Mrs. 

Merlin  Ledgerwood 

In  addition  to  over  $250.00  in  cash 
prizes  to  be  awarded  to  winners  of  the 
final  State  Contest,  the  following  com¬ 
mercial  companies  are  offering  valu¬ 
able  merchandise  prizes  to  both  Po¬ 
mona  and  State  winners:  Cooperative 
G.L.F.  Exchange,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  R.  B. 
Davis  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  General 
Foods  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City;  A.  E. 
MacAdam  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


THE  BIG  statewide  Yeast  Rolls  Bak¬ 
ing  Contest,  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  New  York  State  Grange  and 
American  Agriculturist,  has  passed  the 
halfway  mark.  Hundreds  of  Subordin¬ 
ate  Granges  have  held  their  elimina- 


GENESEE'S  COUNTY  WINNER,  Mrs.  May 
Smead,  Pavilion,  N.  Y.,  member  of 
Pavilion  Grange.  Her  yeast  rolls 
were  judged  the  best  of  twelve 
entries. 


And  here’s  why ! ! !  When  I  can 
drink  whenever  /  want  to,  I’ll  give 
you  more  milk  and  richer  milk,  that 
means  more  dollars  in  your  milk 
check,  Mr.  Farmer  —  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  Hudson  Water 
Bowls  in  a  hurry.  Just  be  sure, 
though,  that  you  get  Hudson,  the 
water  bowls  that  are  quiet,  depend¬ 
able,  easy  to  clean,  always  work. 
They  will  save  work,  time  and 
temper  for  years  to  come.  Why 
not  see  your  nearby  Hudson 
dealer  today? 

•  "Lifetime"  valve  —  freeze -proof, 
quiet. 

•  No  "squirting"  or  flooding. 

•  Bowl  almost  empty  except  as 
used  — water  always  fresh. 

•  Easy  to  clean,  sanitary. 


If  I  Could  Talk 
I’d  Say 

Get  HUDSON 

Water  Bowls” 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  . 

Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

Sprayers  and  Dusters 

■  . I 

Poultry  Equipment 

► 

Farm  Ventilation 

Hay  Tools  and  ^ 

Barn  Equipment 

iuDsoig 

Livestock  Equipment** 

■  ■ 

mm 

Equipment 

TESTED 

AND  PROVED  EQUIPMENT 

ALLYEAR  'ROUND 

Potatoes  stay  firm  and  farm- 
fresh  in  both  home  and  com¬ 
mercial  storage  when  treated 
with  BARSPROUT*  Sprout 
Inhibitor.  Dusted  over  pota¬ 
toes,  sprouting  is  retarded  for 
as  long  as  a  year.  Weight  and 
flavor  are  retained. 

BARSPROUT  is  available  in 
12  oz.  sifter-top  canister  at 
$1.00  for  easy  dusting  of  8)4 
bushels  (500  lbs.)  of  potatoes 
when  they  go  into  storage. 
Here  is  protection  never  before 
offered.  See  your  seed,  drug, 
hardware  or  farm  supply  store, 
or  write 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
32-L  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

BARSPROUT  packed  in  12  oz _ 

5  lb.  — 20  lb. — 100  lb.  containers. 

•Trade-mark 

DEALERS— You  will  want  fo  handle  this 
new  profit-maker.  Send  for  the  namo  of 
your  nearest  BARSPROUT  Distributor. 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unodilla  Silo  Co.,  BB.?£7  ,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


or  Snow  Storms 
you  can  always  find  jobs  for 


1ST  ABLISHCD  1838 

PORTABLE  POWER  TOOLS 

It  costs  less  to  own  a  busy  machine  .  .  .  and 
CUNNINGHAM  tools  are  built  to  keep 
busy.  They  are  rugged,  too.  for  heavy 
schedules  in  custom  work.  They  can  earn 
for  you  and  work  for  you. 

MOWER 

3-foot  variable  speed  sickle  bar 
type . . .  ideal  for  weed  control, 
yard  trimming,  fence  rows, 
many  other  jobs.  A  boy  can 
mow  up  to  2000  rods  a  day. 

GARDEN  TRACTORS 

Two  models,  with  plow,  culti¬ 
vator,  disc,  seeder  and  snow 
plow  attachments.  High  clear¬ 
ance,  clear  vision,  easy  hand¬ 
ling. 

SNOW  PLOW  (Attachment) 

Mounts  on  garden  tractors 
plows  30-inch  strip  when 
angled;  suitable  for  light 
grading,  bull-dozing;  keeps 
tractor  busy  year  around. 


•  GARDEN  TILLER 

Power  steering  to  each 
wheel  provides  easier  oper- 
ation  .  .  .  direct  motor-to- 
tine  drive  and  big  engine  as¬ 
sure  thorough  pulverizing. 

Write  for  FREE  folder*  today.  Dept.  18. 

JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  &  CO. 

Rochester  8,  New  York 
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OCTOBER  MILK  PRICE  RAISED 

UST  as  we  go  to  press,  word  comes  that  the  price 
of  October  class  1  milk  for  New  York  City  has 
been  raised  from  $5.02,  as  originally  announced,  to 
$5.46. 

We  congratulate  the  Dairymen’s  League,  the  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Bargaining  Agency  ana  the  other  coopera¬ 
tives,  and  officials  of  the  U.S.D.A.  for  this  wise  and 
necessary  raise. 

WISE  MOVE 

N  THE  YEAR  from  July  1,  1946,  to  July  1,  1947, 
the  United  States  exported  18,500,000  tons  of 
food.  Over  15,000,000  tons  were  grains,  including 
wheat,  corn,  rice,  oats,  barley  and  rye.  About  2,- 
500,000  tons,  or  only  about  13%,  consisted  of  dairy 
products,  fats  and  oils,  meats,  dry  beans  and  peas, 
eggs,  fish,  sugar,  potatoes,  vegetables,  fruits  and 
nuts. 

Alarmed  by  the  record  prices  for  grains,  govern¬ 
ment  officials  have  decided  to  shift  somewhat  from 
exporting  so  much  grain  to  fruit  and  vegetables, 
mostly  in  dried  and  canned  form.  This  will  be  good 
for  the  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  and  take  some 
of  the  terrific  demand  off  wheat  and  corn,  and  it 
will  also  improve  the  diet,  and  therefore  the  health, 
of  Europeans  by  giving  them  a  better  balanced  diet. 

NORTHEAST  BIG  MEAT 
PRODUCER 

OME  OF  YOU  oider  folks  can  remember  hearing 
your  grandfathers  tell  about  the  movements  of 
stock  to  market  along  the  old-time  turnpikes  be¬ 
fore  the  coming  of  the  railroads.  At  certain  times 
of  the  year,  slowly  moving  cattle  or  sheep  filled 
the  highways  from  fence  to  fence  and  on  and  on 
down  the  road  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
with  great  clouds  of  dust  I’ising  over  them.  At 
night  they  were  herded  into  roadside  pastures  while 
the  drovers  rested  at  nearby  taverns. 

With  the  opening  of  the  West,  some  of  this  meat 
production  business  moved  west,  of  course,  but  a 
lot  of  folks  might  be  surprised  to  know  that  New 
York  and  New  England  still  produce  and  market 
huge  quantities  of  meat  products. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  New  York  shipped  2  million  sheep  and  lambs 
in  1946,  and  these  shipments  were  exceeded  only  by 
California  and  Illinois.  Nearly  1  million  calves  were 
slaughtered  in  New  York  for  meat  in  1946,  giving 
the  state  third  place  after  Wisconsin  and  Texas. 
What  is  even  more  surprising  is  that  New  York 
ranked  tenth  in  the  slaughter  of  cattle  for  beef 
and  fourteenth  in  hogs  in  1946. 

This  is  just  one  more  proof  of  the  fact  that  we 
still  farm  here  in  the  Northeast,  something  that 
our  friends  in  the  Central  West  and  in  Washington 
often  forget. 

OUR  BEST  GUARANTEE 

R.  HARRY  C.  SMITH,  editor  of  that  most  ex¬ 
cellent  country  weekly,  the  Dundee  ( N .  Y.) 
Observer ,  calls  attention  in  a  recent  issue  to  the 
special  services  provided  by  the  agricultural  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Dundee  Central  School.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Robert  Meagher,  agriculture  instruct¬ 
or,  aided  and  supported  by  the  school  principal,  the 
Board  of  Education,  Charles  D.  Chadwick  and  other 
interested  farmers  of  the  community,  the  Dundee 
Central  School  has  organized,  in  addition  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  agricultural  classes  for  the  younger  boys,  spec¬ 
ial  veterans’  classes  in  agriculture  which  now  contain 
45  ex-soldier  members.  Most  of  these  veterafts  are, 
of  course,  practicing  farmers.  What  a  fine  service 
this  is  to  everyone  concerned! 

As  I  read  the  article  about  the  Dundee  Central 
School  in  the  Dundee  Observer ,  I  called  to  memory 
an  evening  many  years  ago  when  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Interlaken,  New  York,  High  School, 
of  which  I  was  principal,  and  I  drove  from  Inter¬ 
laken  to  Dundee  in  one  of  the  early  Model  T  Ford 
cars  to  attend  a  meeting  of  farmers  and  other  citi¬ 


fiy  £a  R.  ZaMman 


zens  of  Dundee  to  consider  the  possibility  of  start¬ 
ing  an  agricultural  course  in  Dundee  High  School 
similar  to  the  one  we  had  at  Interlaken.  It  is  only 
about  65  miles,  from  Interlaken  to  Dundee,  but  it 
was  a  long  journey  for  a  car  in  those  days.  We 
changed  tires  at  least  three  times,  and  it  was  nearly 
morning  when  we  got  home. 

Since  those  days,  when  there  were  only  a  very 
few  of  these  schools,  they  have  done  such  a  good 
job  that  their  numbers  have  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds  in  the  state  and  in  the  nation,  until 
now  agricultural  courses  are  made  available  in 
thousands  of  high  schools  and  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  farm  boys.  This  training  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  agriculture  and,  particularly,  the  in¬ 
creased  respect  and  love  for  farming  and  rural  life 
which  these  Future  Farmers  in  the  agricultural 
courses  and  in  the  4-H  Clubs  are  gaining,  are  our 
best  guarantee  of  the  continued  progress  of  a  safe 
and  sound  agriculture. 

MILK  IS  STILL  A  UHEAP  FOOD 

ANY  of  our  consumer  friends  are  complaining 
bitterly  about  the  high  cost  of  milk,  but  Le- 
land  S.  Spencer,  professor  of  marketing  at  Cornell 
University,  points  out  that  prices  of  fluid  milk  are 
cheaper  now  than  they  were  before  the  war  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  enlarged  incomes  of  industrial  workers. 

“Before  the  war,”  says  Dr.  Spencer,  “the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  $28.52  for  a  factory  worker  in 
New  York  City  would  purchase  259  quarts  of  milk, 
while  the  1947  average  wage  of  $57  will  buy  335 
quarts.” 

In  addition  to  this,  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  milk  is  a  number  one  food  from  a  nutritional 
standpoint,  and  therefore  it  should  be  the  last  to 
be  omitted  from  the  diet.  Dairymen  can  feed  their 
families  more  milk  at  the  wholesale  price,  instead 
of  paying  high  retail  prices  for  less  valuable  foods. 

PRIZES  FOR  CHORE-TIME 
STEP-SAVERS 

T’S  TIME  to  think  about  getting  the  barns  and 
stables  ready  for  the  long  chore  time  ahead.  The 
labor  situation  being  what  it  is,  it  is  more  necessary 
than  ever  to  figure  on  saving  steps  at  chore  time. 
Get  a  friend  from  the  agricultural  college  or  your 
county  agent  or  invite  a  neighbor  or  members  of 
your  own  family  to  walk  with  you  through  your 
barns  to  see  who  can  make  the  most  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  for  saving  steps  and  labor  at  chore  time, 
Often  big  savings  can  be  made  with  little  expense. 

For  the  best  letter  on  How  I  Saved  Chore-Time 
Steps ,  or  on  How  I  Propose  to  Save  Steps  and  Labor 
at  Chore  Time,  American  Agriculturist  will  pay  $5, 
with  $1  each  for  all  other  letters  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  which  we  have  room  to  print.  Letters  should 
not  be  long,  and  should  be  mailed  to  American 
Agriculturist ,  Dept.  CT,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca 
N.  Y.,  on  or  before  November  1. 

TOO  MUCH  HAY  NOT  WELL  CURED 

I  AM  convinced  that  the  quality  of  much  hay  is 
greatly  lowered  after  it  is  put  into  the  barn  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  properly  cured.  This  is  especially 
true  of  hay  harvested  by  some  of  the  newer  meth¬ 
ods.  I  have  opened  bales  of  hay  that  might  have 
been  all  right  to  put  in  the  barn  as  loose  hay,  but 
were  too  dusty,  and  even  musty,  because  they  were 
not  dry  enough  to  be  field-baled.  Field  chopped  hay 
also  needs,  I  am  sure,  to  be  very  dry,  or  else  it  will 
heat  some  and  deteriorate  when  it  packs  down  in 
the  mow.  How  often  all  Of  us  have  noticed  the 
poor  hay  in  a  mow  where  the  horse  fork  has 
dropped  it  time  after  time,  particularly  if  the  loose 
hay  was  not  well  cured. 

This  year  has  been  about  the  worst  in  a  lifetime 
for  curing  hay,  with  the  result  that  much  hay  will 
come  out  of  the  mow  so  poor  in  quality  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  maintain  milk  production  on  it. 


No  one,  of  course,  is  advocating  a  return  to  the 
old,  slow  methods  of  farming,  but  some  of  the 
old-fashioned  methods  resulted  in  better  quality 
products  than  we  can  produce  by  machine  work. 
One  was  grandfather’s  practice  of  putting  hay  up 
in  cocks  to  cure  before  hauling  it  into  the  barn. 

THE  LITTLE  THINGS 
THAT  COUNT 

OME  YEARS  AGO  a  large  poultryman  who 
found  it  necessary  to  be  away  from  home  fre¬ 
quently  on  public  business  said  that  he  had  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  had  to  make  the  choice  of  cutting 
out  the  poultry  business  or  his  public  work. 

“I  have  very  good  help,”  he  said,  “but  every  time 
I  leave  home  for  two  or  three  days  it  takes  me  a 
week  to  get  the  birds  back  into  full  production 
again  and  sometimes  I  never  can.” 

Then  he  explained  that  it  was  the  extra  details, 
the  little  things  that  made  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss,  especially  when  the  spread  between 
costs  and  sales  was  very  small. 

Well,  that  is  the  case  this  fall.  Eggs  are  bring¬ 
ing  high  prices,  but  the  cost  of  labor  and  feed  is 
rapidly  wiping  out  the  spread  for  many  poultry- 
men.  Those  who  will  still  make  a  profit  will  be 
those  who  go  all  the  way  in  giving  the  small  de¬ 
tailed  care  to  which  hens  as  well  as  cows  respond. 

READ  A  GOOD  ROOK 

“I  am  reading  the  last  pages  of  Mr.  Eastman’s 
book,  ‘The  Destroyers,’  and  I  would  like  you  to 
know  how  much  I  enjoyed  and  appreciated  it. 

“I  never  before  well  understood  the  difficulties, 
magnitude,  and  great  importance  of  Sullivan’s  raid. 
I  bought  the  book  primarily  for  my  grandson,  16, 
who  is  halfway  through  high  school.  It  will  give 
him  not  only  a  better  understanding  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  ^sacrifices  of  our  forefathers  and  what 
it  cost  them  to  win  our  American  independence, 
but  the  book  is  rich  in  sound,  homely,  practical 
philosophy  about  things  young  people  must  come 
to  experience  in  life.  Sometimes  it  is  expressed  in 
the  trite  terms  of  Joel  Decker  and  sometimes  in  the 
apt  phrases  of  some  of  the  other  characters;  but 
running  through  it  all  is  a  broad  vein  of  deep,  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  of  men — including  Indians — 
and  human  affairs  that  is  wholesomely  expressed 
without  any  narrow  ‘preaching.’ 

“That  Mr.  Eastman  has  not  deemed  it  necessary 
to  picture  the  sensuous  in  order  to  try  to  popular¬ 
ize  his  book  with  those  whose  minds  appear  to  crave 
that  line  of  thought  is  another  feature  I  am  glad 
to  note.  If  the  clean,  sound  logic  about  different 
phases  of  life  and  affairs  that  my  grandson  will  ac¬ 
quire  from  reading  this  book  does  not  prove  worth 
to  him  many  times  what  it  cost  me,  I  shall  be  much 
disappointed.” — CMP.,  N.Y. 

(Note  by  I.  M.  L. :  There  is  no  better  way  to  spend 
a  few  of  the  long  fall  evenings  than  with  Mr.  East¬ 
man’s  great  book,  “The  Destroyers.”  Send  $3.00 
to  American  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  a  copy  will  be  forwarded  post¬ 
paid,  autographed  if  desired.) 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

OSE  WAS  a  servant  in  a  family.  His  job  was 
to  take  them  to  church  every  Sunday  morning. 
By  horse  and  buggy  and  by  automobile  he  had 
brought  them  to  service  for  fifty  years.  With  other 
servants,  old  Mose  would  sit  on  little  benches  at 
the  entrance  until  the  service  was  over,  but  on  this 
morning  he  had  an  idea.  After  the  service  he  went 
to  the  Dean  and  explained  he  had  been  coming  there 
every  Sunday  for  fifty  years. 

“Now,”  he  said,  “Ah  would  like  to  become  a 
member.” 

“Mose,”  said  the  Dean,  “you  go  home  and  have 
a  long  talk  with  God.  He  will  explain  that  you 
don’t  belong  here.” 

Next  Sunday  the  Dean  saw  Mose  coming  to¬ 
ward  him  and  said  quickly: 

“Now,  Mose,  you  did  not  do  what  I  told  you.  You 
did  not  have  that  talk  with  God.” 

“Oh  yes,  Ah  did,”  said  Mose. 

“What  did  God  tell  you?” 

“Why  God  said  to  me,  ‘Don’  you  worry,  Mose. 
Ah  been  tryin’  myself  to  git  into  dat  church  for  fifty 
yeahs’!” 
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AA’s  Fanners’  Dollar  Guide 

Affl.K:  Following  a  hearing  in  New  York  on  September  22,  Secretary  An- 
mmmmmmmm  derson  has  increased  the  price  of  Class  I  milk  for  October  from 
$5.02  to  $5.46  for  the  Metropolitan  New  York  area.  Similar  increases  will  be 
given  to  other  northeastern  markets  under  Federal-State  marketing  agreements. 

GRAIN  PRICES:  During  the  week  ending  September  20,  prices  of  wheat, 

corn  and  oats  at  Chicago  took  a  sudden  drop.  On  sev¬ 
eral  days,  corn  and  wheat  prices  dropped  the  full  8  cents  a  bushel  allowed  by 
the  rules  in  any  one  day  and  oats  dropped  the  full  6  cents  allowed.  The  market 
prices  of  butter,  eggs  and  meat  also  declined  slightly.  The  following  Monday 
grain  prices  at  Chicago  reacted  upward,  regaining  part  of  the  declines  of  the 
previous  week. 

The  reasons  commonly  given  for  the  drop  in  grain  prices  include: 

1.  Announcement  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the  alloca¬ 
tion  for  wheat  for  export  in  November  will  be  cut  35%  below  the  allocation 
for  October. 

2.  Continual  talk  both  by  politicians  and  consumers  about  the  high  cost  of 
food.  Government  officials  would  welcome  lower  food  prices  with  great  joy,  and 
food  producers  would  have  no  objection  if  the  prices  of  what  they  buy  decline 
to  the  same  degree  as  the  prices  of  the  products  they  sell. 

The  government  has  made  export  commitments  on  wheat  which  call  for  the 
shipping  of  1  bushel  out  of  3  of  this  year’s  crop.  Other  foods  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  some  wheat  but  eventually  most  of  these  commitments  will  be  met. 
Therefore,  the  USDA  announcement  slows  up  but  does  not  greatly  reduce  the 
amount  of  wheat  to  be  exported.  Naturally,  the  com  market  reacts  to  every 
bit  of  news,  good  or  bad,  about  the  weather.  At  best,  the  amount  of  grain  in 
sight  will  be  too  small  to  feed  the  present  livestock  population  adequately.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  grain  prices  can  go  permanently  lower  while  the  present  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  situation  continues. 

Too  much  political  capital  is  being  made  of  food  costs — too  much  trying  to 
blame  the  other  fellow.  These  charges  and  countercharges  merely  confuse  the 
public.  The  following  facts  need  to  be  kept  in  mind  both  by  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  : 

1.  Taxes  continue  high.  Before  the  consumer  pays  his  taxes,  a  better  diet 
than  he  ate  before  the  war  is  costing  him  about  the  same  per  cent  of  his  income. 
The  percentage  after  taxes  are  paid  is  higher.  More  complaints  about  high  taxes 
and  unnecessary  government  spending,  and  less  about  the  cost  of  food,  would 
be  more  logical. 

2.  To  the  extent  that  government  encouraged  wage  increases,  the  government 
is  responsible  for  higher  food  costs.  To  the  extent  that  wage  earners,  individu¬ 
ally  or  by  following  union  leaders,  secured  more  pay,  they  are  responsible  for 
higher  costs.  Higher  wages  increase  demand  for  food,  and  prices  go  up  unless 
production  is  also  increased. 

3.  Shipping  food  abroad  has  increased  prices  at  home.  We  hear  few  objec¬ 
tions  to  doing  all  we  can  to  feed  Europe,  but  it  is  costly,  and  increased  food 
costs  here  are  part  of  the  price  we  are  paying. 

WHAT’S  AHEAD:  The  situation  we  have  outlined  gives  considerable 

emphasis  to  the  warning  we  have  printed  here  so 
often,  namely,  to  farm  conservatively,  get  debts  in  shape,  and  lower  production 
costs  by  all  possible  means. 

You  may  expect  to  hear  demands  for  resuming  price  controls  and  demands 
from  consumers  for  investigation  of  grain  markets,  meat  packers,  middlemen 

anyone  who  handles  food.  Desiring  to  convince  the  public  that  something  is 
being  done,  politicians  will  investigate  but  the  net  result  will  be  nothing. 

Many  harsh  and  unfair  words  will  also  be  directed  toward  food  producers, 
and  to  offset  this  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  to  give  consumers  the  real 
facts. 


ttSong  Q/'the  Lazy  Fa? 


'  n ?  & 


[  1RANDY  don’t  know  what  to  say 
, ’cause  I’ve  been  out  here  half  the 
day  a-diggin’  spuds  to  beat  the  band, 
she  claims  she  can  not  understand  why 
of  my  own  free  will  I’d  work  when 
’most  the  time  I  try  to  shirk.  She 
watched  me  dig  and  stoop  to  pick  and 
then  decided  I  was  sick;  pow  that  ain’t 
being  fair  at  all,  she  knows  that  ev’ry 
single  fall  I’m  always  fitten  to  be  tied 
’til  I  get  new  potatoes,  fried.  A  job 
like  this  no  one  could  mind  who’s  ever 
sat  him  down  and  dined  upon  spuds 
fresh  out  of  the  ground,  they  are  the 
best  food  I  have  found. 

Besides,  if  I  weren’t  out  here  now, 
I’d  prob’ly  have  to  ride  a  plow  or  lis¬ 
ten  to  Mirandy’s  digs  ’bout  pickin’  corn 
to  feed  the  pigs.  Theres  lots  of  jobs 
this  time  of  year  that  she  would  make 
me  do,  I  fear,  unless  I  beat  her  to  the 
gun,  and  figured  out  an  easy  one.  By 
workin’  without  being  told,  I  don’t  give 
her  a  chance  to  scold,  it  fills  her  with 
tremendous  awe  and  she  has  no  excuse 
to  jaw;  and  so  the  hired  man  and  she  will  get  the  plowing  done,  by  gee,  while 
I  lean  on  my  spade  and  smoke,  and  chuckle  at  my  little  joke. 


It’s  jus!  one  of  the  big  outstanding  features  found  in 

StewUirt  STs' 

STEINHORST  improved  lid  design  provides  maximum  insulation 
at  the  one  point  in  all  farm-home  freezers  where  cold  is  most  apt 
to  leak  out  and  warm  air  seep  in. 


pc  Emil  Steinhorst  &  Sons,  Int. 

s  ,  *  BOX  208,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


With  STEINHORST  construction  you  get  a  thick  wall  of  protected 
wood  around  the  inside  of  the  lid.  Not  the  ordinary  band  of  metal 
or  composition  that  conducts  heat  in  and  cold  out.  Actual  tests  taken 
under  like  conditions  have  proved  that  with  STEINHORST  construc¬ 
tion,  the  temperature  at  the  base  of  the  lid  is  8°  colder  than  with 

conventional  construction. 


for  best  In  Farm  -  Home 
Freezers,  for  tops  in  safe,  dependable 
and  economical  performance,  buy 
STEINHORST!  Manufactured  by  the 
pioneer  of  the  freezer  industry,  STEIN¬ 
HORST  Farm-Home  Freezers  have  35 
years  of  skill  and  experience  built  into 
them.  You  get  all  the  "newest”  and  "best”  features 
that  have  been  tested  and  proved!  Ask  us  for  the 
name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

*  Send  for  our  latest  pamphlet  which  illustrates  and  describes  our 
three  models.  We  will  also  send  you  a  booklet  on  the  preparation 
of  foods  for  your  freezer.  Both  are  free.  Write: 


The  World  s  Finest  Silos' 


Secu/utif 


KoroK,  a  Craine  development,  has  produced  what 
dairymen  call  "the  world’s  finest  silos.”  KoroK 
silos  are  built  of  the  most  durable  materials  ever 
used  in  silo  construction — vitrified  tile  and  steel. 
No  mortar...  no  cement.  Acid-rust-rot-proof. 
Frost  resistant.  Built  for  permanent  service  ...  a 
minimum  of  repairs — something  to  think  about 
for  the  future. 

Write  us  now  for  complete  information  on  the 
soundest  silo  investment  — a  handsome  Craine 
KoroK. 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 

The  LEACH  Silo  Unloader 


CRAINE 

SILOS 


is  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc.  Write 
us  for  information  on  this  time, 
labor,  and  moneysaver. 

CRAINE,  INC 

1017  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 


MALONEY 


Plant  hardy.  Northern  Grown  CHERRY  TREES 
this  Fall.  Maloney  Supervision  Guarantees  Sat¬ 
isfaction.  Write  for  FREE  Color  Catalog  — 
FRUIT  TREES,  BERRIES.  GRAPES,  SHRUBS 
and  BULBS.  Our  63rd  year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 
12  Circle  Rd.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


For  samples  and 
At  bargain  prices. 


price  lists 
Write 


ATWOOD'S 


92  Washington  St. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Sav  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


'SPECIAL  FALL  DISCOUNTS  AND  TERMS' 


UCHTMIMC 


SYSTEMS 

PROTECT  All  Types  of  Structures  and  Trees 

PREVENT  costly  lightning  fires  with  an  ELECTRA 
SYSTEM.  More  than  99%  efficient. 

Reduces  insurance  rates  in  most 
states.  PROTECT  NOW!  Write  for 
literature  and  name  of  local  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Also  Non-Rusting  Weather  Vanes. 

/(K,  TUNE  IN  WGY 

6:30  AM<  Wed*' 

Dept.  AA  1 1  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


Protection  Co,  Inc. 


(510)  6 
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AC’S  ASSURE  UTMOST  RELIABILITY 


TRACTORS  START  EASIER 
WITH  TODAY’S  AC  PLUGS 


(a  plus  value  of  "Wider  Heat  Range  per  plug") 


WHAT  WE  HAVE 
LEARNED 


/4(f4Ut 


SPARK  P 


Keep  an  extra  set  of  clean  AC’s  on 
hand  to  use  while  you  have  dirty 
plugs  cleaned  and  adjusted  regularly 
at  a  Registered  AC  Cleaning  Station. 


Quicker  starting  and  better  all-’round 
spark  plug  performance  are  the 
direct  results  of  insulators  made  from 
AC’s  superior  ceramic  material,  which 
assures  wider  Heat  Range  per  plug. 
This  material  was  developed  by  AC 
and  made  possible  the  aircraft  plugs 
used  in  bombers  and  fighter  planes 
in  World  War  II. 

These  improved  AC  plugs  reduce 
your  spark  plug  expense.  They  stay 
clean  longer.  They  maintain  engine 
power  over  a  wider  range  of  oper¬ 
ating  conditions,  saving  money  be-  ’ 
cause  they  make  full  use  of  the  fuel. 
Try  these  longer-lived  AC’s.  They  re¬ 
sist  cracking,  splitting  and  blistering. 
They  adapt  themselves  to  changing 
engine  temperatures,  and  that  means 
sure-fire  performance  for  starting  and 
idling,  as  well  as  for  heavy  loads. 

AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION 
GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertisements 
in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no  better  way 
to  keep  well  informed  on  new  things 
on  the  market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get  what 
you  want.  When  you  answer  an  "ad," 
be  sure  to  mention  the  name  of 

Americas  Agriculturist 


OTTAWA  TRACTOR  SAW 


350  Cuts  Per  Minute 

Make  money  sa  wing  wood. Use  Ottawa— fastest/ 
eotting.  Cuts  large,  small  logs  easiest  way.  • 
cells  trees.  One  man  operates.  Thousands  in 
nse.  Built  to  last  with  heavy,  stiff  saw  blade.  Positive 
safety  clutch  control;  r---  mwer  take-off  any  tractor. 
OTTAWA  MFC. CO.,  J-7J1  Forest  A~e., Ottawa,  Kans. 


Spreads  bagged  lime,  su¬ 
perphosphate,  etc.,  better, 
easier  and  in  one-tenth  the 
time  with  an  even  4-foot 
spread.  Lime  your  barn 
floor  in  8  5  seconds.  Write 
for  Trial  Offer  Plan. 
COBURN  MFG.  CO., 
^WHITEWATER  10,  WISC. 


FOR 

DAIRY 

BARN 

FLOORS 


Burr  Harwood,  Rl,  Salem,  N.  Y. 


Farmers  Wholesale  Nursery 

a  dependable  source  for  good 
true-to-nome  fruit  trees.  Write 
for  price. 

P.  O.  Box  65 

Smithville,  Tennessee. 


Editor’s  Note: 

On  page  4  of  the  September  6  issue 
we  asked  for  your  experiences  in  har¬ 
vesting  hay  so  we  could  pass  them  on 
to  other  readers.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  interesting  letters  that  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  : 

*  *■  * 

ONLY  ONE  HEART 

HE  BEST  haying  method  for  the 
individual  farmer  depends  on  a 
number  of  factors:  the  amount  of 
family  help  or  outside  help  he  has 
available;  the  amount  of  money  he 
cares  to  invest  in  equipment,  and  the 
acreage  he  has  to  harvest. 

My  own  hay  harvesting  problem  this 
season  concerned  about  50  acres.  I 
have  had  a  little  family  help  but  no 
outside  help.  My  equipment  consists 
of  a  loader,  a  tractor  and  a  team  of 
horses,  and  a  tractor  which  operated 
the  harpoon  fork  at  the  barn. 

One  man  alone  and  a  team  can  load 
with  a  hay  loader  about  as  fast  as 
three  men  used  to  years  ago  with  one 
man  on  the  load  and  two  men  pitching 
on.  Then  with  a  power  hoist  for  un¬ 
loading  (which  I  haven’t  got),  a  farm¬ 
er  with  50  acres  or  less  of  hay  for 
harvest  can  do  quite  a  lot  of  haying 
alone  without  too  much  strain. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  enough  hay 
to  buy  a  field  hay  baler  or  a  field 
chopper  for  the  silo.  Part  of  my  hay 
land  is  low  with  open  ditches,  and 
heavy  rains  would  be  apt  to  make 
trouble  for  heavy  balers  or  choppers. 

For  one  man  haying,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  care  to  do  the  work  in  a  way 
to  save  energy  and  strength.  Where  a 
farmer  like  me  at  the  barn  pulls  back 
the  hay  rope  by  hand,  a  %  inch  hay 
rope  is  heavy  enough  to  handle,  and  a 
light  harpoon  fork  is  easier  to  handle 
than  a  much  heavier  grapple  fork.  A 
light  hand  fork  is  better  than  a  heavy 
one.  The  handle  is  short  enough  so 
the  end  of  it  rests  in  your  hand  as 
you  raise  a  fork  of  hay. 

A  farmer  can  do  a  lot  of  haying 
alone  if  necessary.  Try  to  rake  hay 
the  same  day  it  is  mowed.  It  dries 
faster  this  way  and  saves  the  work 
of  hand  turning  or  the  use  of  a  horse 
drawn  tedder.  Don’t  mow  down  too 
much  and  then  strain  your  heart  try¬ 


ing  to  house  this  hay  alone.  You  have 
only  one  heart  for  this  life.  When 
your  heart  is  worn  out,  it  is  the  end 
for  you. — William  Glenn  Boyle ,  Gill, 
Mass. 

*  *  * 

FAVORS  BECK  RAKE 

HERE  FIELDS  are  level  and  not 
too  far  from  the  barn,  a  home¬ 
made  buck  rake  on  a  car  or  truck  is 
best  if  you  consider  the  cost  and 
amount  of  labor  necessary  to  put  away 
a  ton  of  hay. 

This  spring  I  wanted  to  replace  the 
hay  fork  with  a  long  hay  blower,  but 
couldn’t  get  one.  I  saw  one  this  sum¬ 
mer  at  a  field  demonstration  and  it 
worked  very  well.  Some  farmers  who 
saw  it  and  have  a  buck  rake  plan  to 
get  one.  When  a  hay  fork  is  used, 
handling  hay  in  the  mow  is. a  very 
hard  job.  Running  a  buck  rake  isn’t 
much  as  you  don’t  sweat  even  when  it 
is  90  in  the  shade. 

When  the  weather  is  rainy  during 
haying,  the  fact  that  the  buck  rake 
picks  up  hay  after  tedding  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  hay  spread  out  in  a  field 
and  wet  by  a  shower  won’t  spoil  as 
much  as  windrow  hay. 

If  hay  is  tedded  when  some  dew  is 
still  on  it,  very  few  leaves  are  lost  and, 
when  dry,  the  buck  rake  will  pick  it 
up  with  less  leaf  loss  than  in  any  other 
way. 

I  had  some  hay  custom-baled  this 
summer  because  of  space  shortage  but 
felt  that  the  cost  was  high.  My  buck 
rake  picked  up  25  hales  to  a  load  okay, 
but  it  was  a  little  too  much  work 
stacking  them.  I  had  to  lift  them 
from  the  ground. 

Hay  dealers  don’t  like  field  baled 
hay,  as  the  bales  break  too  easily  and 
it  takes  too  much  space  in  a  freight 
car  per  ton.  I  don’t  own  a  field  chop¬ 
per  at  present,  but  I  think  one  *a  better 
buy  than  a  baler.  If  the  weather  is 
bad,  some  grass  can  be  put  in  the  silo. 
I  think  grass  silage  is  a  better  way 
to  put  up  grass  than  to  dry  it  in  a 
barn  with  a  fan. 

In  the  fall  the  chopper  would  fit  in 
fine  for  putting  up  the  corn.  Some 
farmers  say  they  don’t  like  a  field 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


Kenneth  Casey  is  shown  here  operating-  his  brother  Paul's  one-man  baler  on 
a  custom  job  for  their  Dad,  Arthur  Casey  of  Swanton,  Franklin  County,  Vt.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Stanley  G.  Judd,  many  of  the  younger 
men  in  Vermont  are  purchasing  large,  modern  farm  machines  and  making 
enough  money  with  them  in  custom  work  to  help  pay  for  their  own  farms. 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
chopper  because  it  could  pick  a  stone 
and  get  smashed.  I  wonder  if  this  is 
so? — Paul  Baron,  Andover,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

HAYING  IN  THE  RAIN 

WHICH  is  the  best  way  to  hay? 

Well,  I  still  think  it  depends  on 
the  weather.  We  put  hay  into  our 
barn  three  different  ways  this  year. 

Our  new  seeding  came  on  and  no 
decent  weather,  so  we  set  up  the  blow¬ 
er  and  put  it  in  the  silo  to  save  it.  It 
was  our  first  experience  in  this  kind 
of  haying.  Some  of  it  was  pretty  old 
and  stocky  but  the  cows  are  eating  it. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  have  cut 
it  earlier.  We  used  no  preservatives 
on  the  hay. 

When  the  weather  permitted,  we  put 
it  in  our  barns,  dry.  From  the  new 
seeding  which  we  put  in  the  silo,  we 
were  able  to  cut  a  second  crop  which 
is  much  better  and  we  are  going  to 
put  it  into  the  silo. 

There  is  one  big  advantage  with 
putting  hay  in  the  silo.  You  can  work 
when  the  weather  is  cooler  and  get 
your  haying  done  in  the  rain.  I  still 
laugh  when  I  remember  how  we  start¬ 
ed  down  after  many  a  load  of  hay  in 
the  rain  this  summer.  We  sat  in  the 
truck  until  it  stopped  raining  and  then 
we  loaded  up  and  took  it  to  the  silo.  I 
helped  my  husband  do  our  haying. — 
Mrs.  Harley  N.  Catchapaw,  Waterbury, 
Vermont.  ...  *  * 


FIELD  BALING 


FOR  THE  HAYING  season,  most  any 
method  which  will  ease  up  on 
hand  labor  and  still  put  the  hay  in  the 
barn  in  good  condition  with  a  minimum 
of  cost  and  a  maximum  of  keeping 
quality  is  the  best  method. 

Our  main  barn  burned  to  the  ground 
five  years  ago,  and  ever  since  we  have 
had  to  resort  to  field  baling  our  hay 
and  then  storing  it  in  one  of  the  sheds 
which  did  not  burn.  Luckily,  this  new 
method  was  forced  on  us  just  as  field 
balers  came  into  being. 

During  these  five  years,  I’ve  had 
very  little  worry  over  getting  the  dried 
hay  wet,  as  it  was  baled  the  second 
or  third  day  after  cutting.  I  might  add 
that  cutting  it  early  this  year  saved 
me  many  a  headache  from  hay  getting 
wet  too  many  times  before  baling. 

In  using  this  method  for  the  past 
five  years,  I’ve  never  got  hay  wet,  un¬ 
baled,  more  than  once  each  season.  If 
rain  threatens  before  being  able  to  get 
all  the  bales  under  cover,  I  believe  it 
advisable  to  stand  the  bales  on  end, 
one  against  another  in  an  inverted  “V” 
shape,  as  rain  then  seems  to  affect  it 
very  little. 

I  believe  that  ease  of  feeding  baled 
hay  over  digging  it  out  of  the  mow, 
plus  speed  and  ease  of  putting  it  into 
the  mow,  more  than  offsets  the  cost 
of  hiring  it  baled,  particularly  in 
catchy  seasons  like  this  year  .-^-Vincent 
P.  Aldrich,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

_ >•  *  # 

ONE  OF  THE  BEST  farms  in  Brad¬ 
ford  County,  Pa.,  has  machinery 
to  cut  grass  and  put  hay  into  the  silo 


"I  didn't  have  time  to  clutch  the  brake! 
I  was  too  busy  breaking  the  clutch!" 


and  mow  when  it  is  dry  enough  to  go 
in.  This  farm  is  just  the  right  size  to 
be  worked  by  the  owner  and  one  man. 
A  side  delivery  rake,  hay  loader  and 
ensilage  cutter  with  tractor  are  not 
an  extremely  expensive  outfit. 

The  men  who  obtained  meadows  by 
clearing  heavy  timber  did  not  have 
scientific  knowledge.  They  learned  by 
experience  that  hay  must  be  cut  early 
and  should  not  be  exposed  long  to  the 
sun.  If  it  is  going  to  rain  and  the 
hay  must  be  out  all  night  after  it  is 
cut,  it  must  be  cocked  and  afterwards 
opened  and  spread  out.  My!  As  a  boy, 


how  I  hated  that,  but  no  modern  way 
gets  nicer,  sweeter  hay  with  leaves  and 
seed  all  saved. — F.  I.  Champlin,  Nichols, 
N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

TIMBER  ESTIMATES 

Available  without  cost  to  New  York 
State  subscribers  from  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  New  York,  is  a 
new  log  and  timber  measuring  leaflet. 
This  will  be  helpful  to  any  person  who 
wishes  to  estimate  standings  timber, 
logs  or  piles  of  lumber.  Make  your  re¬ 
quest  to  the  New  York  State  College  of 


Forestry,  Extension  Department,  Syra¬ 
cuse  10,  New  York. 

SNAKES 

I  notice  one  of  your  readers  wants 
to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  snakes  in 
a  stone  fence  near  the  house.  They 
tell  me  that  if  you  pour  a  quantity  of 
kerosene  or  gasoline  along  the  bottom 
of  the  stone  fence  and  set  it  on  fire, 
the  snakes  will  leave.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  you  were  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence,  you  could  kill  some  of  the 
snakes  as  they  were  leaving. — W.  L. 
McCullouch,  Newark,  Valley,  N.  Y. 
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FERTILIZE  PASTURES  Thi*. 
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Fertilized  and 


PASTURE  IMPROVEMENT  PAYS!  Half 

of  the  pasture,  shown  at  left,  was  fertilized 
with  18%  NORMAL  Superphosphate, 
disked  and  re-seeded  in  the  Spring.  This 
picture,  taken  5  months  later,  shows 
flourishing  growth  with  full  stand  of 
grasses  and  clovers  on  renovated  section 
(right),  compared  with  sparse  growth  on 
unfertilized  area  (left).  Below,  left,  close- 
up  of  unfertilized  area;  right,  close-up 
cf  renovated  area  showing  a  luxuriant, 
10-inch  growth  of  grass  and  legumes. 


Unfertilized  pasture 


renovated  pasture 


GOOD  pastures  are  the  basis  of  profitable  milk  and  beef 
production.  That  holds  true  under  any  and  all  con¬ 
ditions.  Think  what  it  means  to  convert  worn-out  pasture 
land,  much  of  it  little  better  than  ‘exercise  lots,’  into  first- 
class  pasture  that  will  carry  better  than  a  cow  per  acre  six 
months  of  the  year.  That  is  the  opportunity  pasture  im¬ 
provement  holds  for  the  farmer,  so  it  is  no  wonder  every¬ 
body  is  talking  about  improving  pastures  these  days.  The 
time  to  DO  something  about  it  is  now. 

Start  Rebuilding  Pastures  NOW 

This  Fall,  start  rebuilding  your  worn-out,  unproductive 
pastures.  The  method  is  simple  —  the  returns  are  big.  Pas¬ 
ture  rebuilding  or  renovation  requires  seed-bed  preparation. 
First,  apply  lime  as  needed.  Next,  broadcast  18%  NORMAL 
Superphosphate  with  manure  if  available,  or  AGRICO 
PHOSPHATE  &  POTASH.  Then  tear  up  the  old  sod  with  a 
cutaway  disk,  to  get  a  first-class  seed-bed  and  give  the 
grass-legume  mixture  seeded  next  Spring  a  chance  to  make 
a  good  catch.  Disk  during  the  Fall,  Winter  or  early  Spring, 


whenever  moisture  and  frost  conditions  permit. 

Next  Spring,  after  danger  of  freezing  is  past,  broadcast  a 
high-yielding  grass-legume  seed  mixture  and  then  roll,  to 
firm  the  seed  into  the  seed  bed.  Pasture  renovation,  as  shown 
in  pictures  above,  converts  those  worn-out,  weedy  sods  into 
first-class  pastures,  which  produce,  in  terms  of  milk  or  meat, 
acre  returns  as  high  as  many  cultivated  crops. 

How  to  Keep  Good  Pastures  Good 

If  you  have  a  good  pasture,  keep  it  good  —  topdress  this 
Fall  to  increase  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  feed,  keep  the 
legumes  and  better  grasses  coming,  and  help  protect  your¬ 
self  against  that  mid- Summer  drop  off  in  production. 
Apply  lime  as  needed  to  correct  acidity  for  legumes  .  .  . 
then  topdress  with  500  to  800  lbs.  per  acre  of  18%  NORMAL 
Superphosphate.  If  stable  manure  is  available,  apply  the 
Superphosphate  with  a  light  dressing  of  manure.  On  light 
soils,  AGRICO  PHOSPHATE  &  POTASH  may  be  needed. 
Plenty  of  phosphorus  encourages  vigorous  growth  of  legumes 
which  in  turn  provide  nitrogen  for  the  grasses. 


Keep  our  Soil  Service  in  mind  —  let  us 
analyze  your  soils  and  give  you  prac¬ 
tical,  economical  recommendations. 
See  your  nearby  A.A.C.  Dealer  for 
Agrico  Fertilizers  and  18%  NORMAL 
Superphosphate. 

AGRICO®  Fertilizers  and  18%  NORMAL © 
Superphosphate  are  made  only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  Co. 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  •  BUFFALO,  N.Y.  •  CARTERET,  N.  J. 


Milk  production  drops  when  cows  are  out  in  cold  rainy  weather. 
Cows  need  good  shelter  in  bad  weather.  Take  full  advantage  oi 
fall  and  winter  pastures  but,  before  they  begin  to  fail,  start  heavier 
barn  feeding  to  avoid  a  slump  in  production. 

And  in  colder  climates  adequate  bedding  is  important.  It  aids 
sanitation.  It  helps  prevent  mastitis.  It  preserves  the  liquid 
portion  of  manure,  raising  its  fertilizer  value. 


Base  you r  winter  feeding 

On f  V.  THE  QUALITY  OF  YOUR  ROUGHAGE 
2.  EACH  COW’S  PRODUCTION  RECORD 

Don’t  overestimate  the  quality  of  your  roughage.  Study  your  cows’  pro¬ 
duction  records  and  give  more  grain  to  the  best  producers. 

SEE  HOW  YOUR  HAY  FITS  IN 

ABOVE  AVERAGE  HAY.  First  class  legume  hay  such  as  alfalfa,  soybean  or 
clover,  bright  green  in  color,  not  stemmy  but  holding  a  high  proportion  of  its 
leaves;  fed  with  or  without  silage.  Ration— Grain  plus  low  protein  supplement. 

AVERAGE  HAY.  Ordinary  quality  legume  hay  that’s  not  considered  above 
average,  or  high-quality  mixed  legume  and  grass  hay;  fed  with  or  without 
silage.  Ration — Grain  plus  medium  protein  supplement. 

BELOW  AVERAGE  HAY.  Poor  mixed  hay,  or  timothy  or  other  grass  hay;  fed  with 
or  without  silage.  Ration— Grain  plus  high  protein  supplement,  plus  minerals. 


As  you  probably  know,  cow  population  of  the  U.  S.  is 
down.  But  human  population  is  growing  rapidly.  And 
nutrition  authorities  are  urging  people— men,  women 
and  children— to  use  more  milk  and  dairy  products 
for  better  health! 

These  basic  facts  spur  us  on  in  our  efforts  as  co- 
workers  of  yours  in  the  tnark.eting  ol  milk  anti  other 

Breakstone  Brothers,  Inc. 

Sheffield  Farms 

General  Ice  Cream  Corporation 


dairy  products.  They  indicate  the  wisdom  ol  adetpiate 
production  to  hold  the  present  markets  and  point 
the  way  to  your  future  security  through  efficient 
milk  production. 

The  County  Agenl  and  your  dairy  field  service  man 
are  ready  and  anxious  to  help  you  plan  lor  more  uni¬ 
form  production  of  quality  milk  the  year  around. 


Breyer  Ice  Cream  Company  Rieck-McJunkin  Dairy  Company 

Western  Maryland  Dairy  Kraft  Foods  Company 

Chestnut  Farms  Dairy  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Company 


DIVISIONS  OF  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
An  organization  devoted  to  the  greater  use  of  Dairy  Products 
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Products  to  save  labor,  increase  pre¬ 
diction  and  provide  better  living. 

/  A  business  begun  116  years  ago 
with  an  important  service  to  man¬ 
kind— the  invention  of  the  reaper 
by  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick. 

A  company  dedicated,  since  its  be¬ 
ginning,  to  the  progress  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  to  a  better  way  of  life  for  the 
men,  women  and  children  who  live 
and  work  on  the  six  million  farms 
of  this  nation. 

Twenty-one  plants  to  manufacture 
International  Harvester  farm  trac¬ 
tors,  farm  machines,  motor  trucks, 
crawler  tractors,  industrial  tractors, 
gasoline  engines,  diesel  engines,  and 
home  and  farm  refrigeration. 

Two  hundred  and  twelve  branches 
and  company-owned  outlets,  and 
more  than  9,000  dealers,  to  distribute 
International  Harvester  products  and 
to  supply  after-sale  service. 

Excellence  of  product  now,  with 
greater  excellence  always  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  future. 
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What  the  Internatioiidl  Harvester  symbol  means: 


TRUCKS— The  complete  line  of  Internationol  Trucks  offers  the  farm 
operator  a  wide  choice  of  models  and  sizes  to  fit  his  ekact  needs.  For 
more  than  40  years  farmers  have  relied  on  Internationals. 


CRAWLER  TRACTORS  —  Many^ large-scale  farm  operators  prefer 
International  Crawler  Tractors  f^r  specialized  farming.  They  know 
they  can  depend  on  them  for  reliable  low-cost  power. 


REFRIGERATION— Beautifully  designed,  efficient . . .  new  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  Refrigeration  brings  new  leisure  and  convenience 
particularly  to  the  rural  homemakers  of  America. 


International  Harvester  Company 

180  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Tune  in  James  Melton  on  " Harvest  of  Stars ’* 
every  Sunday!  NBC  Network. 


farm  equipment  —  Farmall  farming  will  mechanize  any  farm. 
There  are  5  sizes  of  Farmall  Tractors,  with  specially-designed  equip¬ 
ment  for  all  iobltJliMStrated :  Farmall  M  and  No.  30  Power  Loader.* 
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Not  a  jury  of  12  men— but  a  total 
jury  of  approximately  Vi  MILLION 
farmers  have  tried  DeKalb  Hybrids  and 
use  them  year  after  year.  This  speaks  of  but 
one  thing— SATISFACTION. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  DeKalb’s  steady 
growth  in  popularity.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  is  the  COMPLETE  “A  to  Z”  PRO¬ 
GRAM  of  building  Better  Hybrids  which  is 
under  DeKalb’s  <nvn  STRICT  CONTROL. 
Seed  corn  is  Dc Kalb’s  business — not  a  side  line. 

Security  of  seed  supply  is  another  reason. 
Widely  scattered  DeKalb  seed  production 
reduces  the  risk  of  a  total  crop  loss. 

And  there’s  DeKalb’s  64  PROVED  varieties 
from  which  to  choose— a  type  to  fit  most 
every  weather  and  soil  where  corn  is  grown. 

DeKalb’s  dealer  service  is  also  important. 
Dealers  are  trained  to  know  corn— how  it's 
made— how  it  should  be  grown— how  it  can 
help  solve  your  problems. 

Add  to  all  this,  the  fact  that  19,859  contest¬ 
ants  in  the  DeKalb  National  Corn  Growing 
Contests,  from  1941  to  1946  averaged  96.58 
bushels  per  acre  on  their  selected  5-acre  con¬ 
test  plots,  and  you  have  just  a  few  of  the 
many  reasons  w  hy  More  Farmers  Plant  DeKalb 
Than  Any  Other  Hybrid  Corn. 

DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

DEKALB.  ILLINOIS 

Commercial  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Hybrid  Seed  Cota 


Lewis  Gilbert,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


and  STAY  OUT 

That’s  what  our  “No  Trespassing’ 
signs  say  for  you.  You  can’t  patrol 
every  foot  of  your  line  fence  day  and 
night.  And  you  can’t  be  on  all  sides 
at  the  same  time.  So 

Post  Your  Farm 

with  our  "No  Trespassing”  signs,  print 
ed  on  heavy  fabric  (12"xl2")  that 
will  withstand  wind  and  weather. 

Price  WITHOUT  Name  and  Address 
$I.5J  per  doz;  $6.00  per  50;  $11.00  per  100 
Price  WITH  NAME  and  Address 
$3.50  per  doz.;  $8.00  per  50;  $13.00  per  1 00 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


ECONOMICAL 


The 

"IRELAND  33" 

TRACTOR  MOUNTED 
CORDWOOD  SAW 


Designed  for  hard  use.  Swing  table  is  big 
and  balanced”  for  easy  all-day  operation. 
Tubular  frame  — electrically  welded.  One- 
piece  construction  gives  new  rigidity  and 
ruggedness.  Long  life,  2-coat  automobile- 
type  finish.  Cuts  more  wood— easier,  quicker, 
more  economically.  One  man  can  mount  the 
rig  to  tractor.  Safe,  too  — both  blade  and 
belt  pulley  guarded. 

Write  for  free  folder— and  see  the  "Ireland 
33”  at  your  dealer’s.  Also  see  the  "Ireland 
55”,  the  Roll-Table  Saw  that  makes  light 
work  of  heavy  buzzing. 

Bennett-lreland  Inc.,  1017  Call  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


NEWEST  OTTAWA  LOG 


Self-Propelled 
Moves  Anywhere 
On  Own  Power 

World’s  fastest  Log  Saw. 

Powerful  6  H-P  air-cooled  motor.  Attachments 
for  sawing  down  trees,  buzzing  limbs,  post  hole  dig¬ 
ging  and  pulley  for  belt  jobs.  Big  demand  for  wood, 
pulp,  posts.  Make  big  money  sawing  wood  this  easy  way. 
Low  factory-to-nser  prices.  Nothing  like  it.  FREE  details. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  7.731  Pine  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


Standing  in  front  of  the  pens  which  housed  150  pheasant  chicks,  five  Tompkins 
County,  N.  Y.,  4-H  Club  members  prepare  to.  release  the  birds  into  farm  fields. 
The  pheasants  were  raised  as  a  part  of  a  4-H  wildlife  conservation  project.  From 
left  to  right;  Rhoda  Ann  Linton;  Mary  Fox;  Lawrence  A.  Williams,  Ithaca,  vice 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Conservation  Council;  James  Linton;  Norman 

Fox;  and  Robert  Linton. 


SINCE  PROFIT  from  the  use  of  fer 
tilizers  is  always  related  to  crop 
prices,  the  amounts  to  be  used  will  ne¬ 
cessarily  vary  with  the  income  from  the 
crop.  A  fairly  safe  rule  to  follow  after 
the  soil  has  been  built  up  is  this:  Apply 
10  per  cent  of  the  prospective  value  of 
the  crop  in  a  fertilizer  that  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  your  experiment  station  for 
that  crop. 

Thps  if  50  bushels  of  corn  are  ex¬ 
pected,  worth  $2  a  bushel,  the  prospec¬ 
tive  income  is  $100  and  one  can  afford 
to  use  $10  worth  of  fertilizer  to  the 
acre;  but  if  corn  is  50  cents  a  bushel, 
only  one-fourth  as  much  fertilizer  can 
be  used. 

This  rule  provides  a  little  more  plant 
food  than  is  needed  for  maintenance 
when  prices  are  high,  and  a  little  less 
when  prices  are  low,  hut  averages 
about  right  over  a  long  period  and  it 
has  this  important  advantage — the  ex¬ 
cess  fertilizer  left  over  in  the  soil  when 
prices  are  high  lightens  production 
costs  when  crop  prices  are  low. — - 
Progressive  Farmer. 

—  A. A.  — 

FERTILIZER  FOR 
LEGUMES 

Hay  crops  generally  need  fertilizer 
and  lime,  advises  the  Delaware  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  "Alfalfa  particularly 
gives  better  yields  and  longer  lived 
stands  with  400  to  500  pounds  of 
0-12-12  per  acre  annually.  If  alfalfa 
yellows  at  the  second  or  third  cutting, 
apply  20  to  25  pounds  of  borax  per 
acre;  one  application  will  last  about 
three  years. 

“Improve  red  clover  stands  by  lim¬ 
ing  at  or  just  before  seeding.  Even  400 
to  500  pounds  per  acre  often  assures 
a  good  stand.  Cut  hay  early  for  maxi¬ 
mum  yield  of  protein  per  acre.  Cure 
and  house  quickly  to  assure  high  qual¬ 
ity  hay.” 

—  A. A.  — 

MINERALS  FOR  LADING 

University  of  Vermont  Brieflet  No. 
661,  “Ladino  Clover  for  Vermont”, 
makes  the  following  comments  on  lim¬ 
ing  and  fertilization:  “LiHe  other  clov¬ 
ers,  Ladino  does  best  when  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  lime.  The  calcium  in  lime¬ 
stone  has  been  found  to  be  essential 
for  good  growth.  One  ton  per  acre 
is  none  too  much  if  the  soil  is  acid. 
~*“Lime  should  be  applied  as  far  ahead 


of  seeding  as  is  possible.  Failure  to 
use  sufficient  superphosphate  and  pot¬ 
ash  is  one  reason  why  many  seedings 
have  lasted  only  one  or  two  years. 
Ladino  clover  is  a  high-producing  crop, 
therefore,  it  must  be  well  fertilized 
with  minerals.  From  500  to  700  pounds 
of  superphosphate  and  100  to  200 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  should  be 
applied  per  acre  previous  to  seeding. 
If  manure  is  used,  the  above  rates  can 
be  reduced  somewhat.” 

—  A. a. — 

FERTILIZER  FOR  BARLEY 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
advises  that  the  best  winter  barley 
variety  for  the  state  is  Wong.  It  is 
superior  in  yield,  lodging  resistance, 
and  disease  .  resistance  to  all  other 
varieties.  For  high  yield,  good  soil 
fertility  is  required.  Where  fertilizer 
or  manure  has  not  been  applied  heavily 
to  previous  crops  in  the  rotation,  the 
Experiment  Station  recommends  from 
300  to  400  pounds  of  a  3-12-6  or  4-12-8 
fertilizer  per  acre. 

If  barley  follows  a  heavily  manured 
or  fertilized  crop,  the  substitution  of 
300  to  400  pounds  of  0-12-12  or  0-14-7 
per  acre  is  recommended.  When  bar¬ 
ley  is  used  as  a  companion  crop  in 
grass  and  legume  seedings  on  land  not 
previously  heavily  fertilized,  an  addi¬ 
tional  300  to  600  pounds  of  0-14-7  or 
0-12-12  per  acre  should  be  worked  into 
the  soil,  either  broadcast  before  plow¬ 
ing  or  with  a  drill  after  plowing. 

Barnyard  manure  fortified  with 
superphosphate  can  be  substituted  for 
the  3-12-6  or  4-12-8  mixed  fertilizer. 
The  recommended  rate  of  application 
is  between  5  and  10  tons  per  acre. 

—  a. a.  — 

FERTILIZING  HAY 

Some  excellent  results  are  being  se¬ 
cured  by  fertilizing  hay  twice  a  year 
rather  than  once.  Ralph  Donaldson, 
Massachusetts  Extension  Agronomist, 
reports  experiments  that  show  that 
two  applications  of  fertilizer  result  in 
better  distribution  of  feed  throughout 
the  year. 

Dairymen  who  tried  this  out  applied 
manure  quite  heavily  in  the  Fall  and 
cut  the  first  crop  quite  early  in  the 
Spring.  Immediately  after  cutting,  they 
put  on  fertilizer  up  to  five  hundred 
pounds  per  acre  and  harvested  a  good 
second  cutting  of  high  quality. 


Longhorns  by  the  millions  ranging  the  west¬ 
ern  grasslands  from  the  Gulf  Coast  to  Montana 
•  .  .  building  empires  .  .  .  making  history  and 
legend  on  the  great  cattle  trails!  That  was  sixty 
and  more  years  ago.  Then  the  railroads  came, 
much  of  the  range  was  fenced  and  the  fate  of 
the  longhorn  was  sealed.  Shorthorn,  Angus  and 
Hereford  bulls  came  in  from  the  east.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  the  longhorns  were  bred  out  of  existence, 
until  today  only  a  few  isolated  “museum” 
herds  are  left. 


We’ve  Come  a  Long  Way 
from  the  Longhorns 


bulletins  of  your  state  agricultural  station,  and 
the  accomplishments  of  successful  breeders  for 
latest  news  about  the  kinds  of  livestock  which 
you  raise. 


ffRectfie  fob 


This  is  one  story  of  continuing  livestock 
progress,  of  better  animals  developed  to  meet 
changing  conditions  and  needs.  Who  knows  but 
that  in  another  fifty  years  today’s  “best”  may 
look  as  old  fashioned  as  longhorns  do  now. 

With  hogs,  one  amazing  change  is  in  the  in¬ 
creased  speed  and  efficiency  of  producing  pork. 
Three  years  once  was  needed  to  raise  a  hog  to 
market  weight.  Today,  pigs  often  weigh  200  to 
250  pounds  at  six  months  or  less.  Straight  line 
and  cross-bred  breeding  experiments  seek  even 
more  efficient  hogs  to  make  weight  in  the  same 
short  time,  but  produce  more  meat. 

In  lambs,  development  is  directed  toward 
“dual-purpose”  breeds.  Certain  breeds  have 
been  best  for  wool  but  not  best  for  meat.  Others 
produced  the  meat  but  were  lacking  in  wool. 
Researchers  have  made  progress  on  breeds  of 
lambs  to  produce  both  meat  and  good  wool  * 
economically. 

A  first  step  in  the  improvement  of  any  ani¬ 
mals  or  any  herd  is  to  use  proven  sires  on  dams  of 
known  productive  ability.  The  eye  alone  is  not 
enough.  To  know  production  records  and  ancestry 
is  vital.  Bull  grading  programs  offer  greater 
certainty  in  choosing  a  sire.  Weighing  young 
animals  at  weaning  time  and  marking  them  is 
important,  especially  in  the  selection  of  gilts.  A 
“touch  system”  of  sheep  grading  is  proving 
helpful  in  culling  large  bands  in  little  time. 

On  any  matter  pertaining  to  livestock  breeds 
or  breeding,  Swift  &  Company  has  no  favorites. 
We  serve  the  interests  of  producers  of  all  breeds, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  urge  you  to 
watch  carefully  your  farm  publications,  and  the 


Track  Down  the  Facts 

These  are  the  tracks  of  the  coy¬ 
ote.  They  look  like  dog  tracks, 
but  there  are  differences  which 
the  expert  tracker  can  see. 

In  the  livestock  business,  too, 
sometimes  things  are  not  as  they 
seem  to  be.  For  example,  some  people  say  we  waste 
our  grain  by  feeding  it  to  animals.  Instead,  they 
think  we  should  eat  the  grain  ourselves.  They  do 
not  realize  that  the  millions  of  head  of  cattle  and 
lambs  that  are  marketed  every  year  are  little  more 
than  grass  turned  into  meat.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  these  animals  are  fed  a  certain  amount  of  grain 
and  other  concentrates  to  turn  them  into  finished 
meat  animals.  However,  if  it  were  not  for  cattle 
and  lambs,  779,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  United 
States  would  produce  little,  if  any,  food  for  humans. 
To  put  it  another  way,  about  51%  of  the  total 
land  of  our  nation  consists  of  grazing  land  which 
cannot  be  used  for  producing  other  feeds  and  food. 
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UKblDfc  DOWN  CHILI  PIE 

(Yields  6  servings) 

1  pound  ground  beef  !4  teaspoon  chili  powder 

Vs  cup  chopped  onion  V2  teaspoon  salt 

1  tablespoon  shortening  1  teaspoon  Worcestershire 

1  cup  cooked  kidney  Sauce 

beans  1  cup  cooked  tomatoes 

Saute  meat  and  onion  in  melted  shortening.  Add  beans,  season¬ 
ings,  and  tomatoes.  Cover.  Simmer  gently  about  15  minutes. 
Pour  into  a  greased  9-inch  pie  plate.  Top  with  corn  bread  batter. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (425  degrees  F.)  for  20  minutes. 


Corn  bread 


Vl  cup  sifted  flour 
%  cup  yellow  corn  meal 
2  teaspoons  baking 
powder 

1  teaspoon  salt 


1  tablespoon  sugar 

1  beaten  egg 
Vl  cup  milk 

2  tablespoons  melted 
shortening 


Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients.  Combine  egg  and  milk.  Add  to 
flour  mixture,  stirring  until  well  mixed.  Stir  in  shortening.  Pour 
over  chili  in  pie  plate. 


Packers  do  not  make 
livestock  prices 

In  their  day,  the  hardy,  self- 
sufficient  longhorns  were  the 
best  breed  for  the  open,  un¬ 
fenced  ranges.  In  a  land  with¬ 
out  transportation  they  actually  took  them¬ 
selves  to  market.  But  the  tough  longhorns 
couldn’t  match  newer  breeds  in  beef  production. 

Calves  from  Hereford,  Shorthorn  and  Angus 
bulls  and  from  thrifty  longhorn  dams  grew 
faster.  They  produced  more  and  better  meat 
from  less  feed.  Blockier  and  of  heavier  frame, 
they  yielded  more  of  the  more  popular  meat 
cuts.  They  were  better  money  makers  for  farm¬ 
ers  and  ranchers.  Such  results  encouraged  selec¬ 
tion  of  better  foundation  stock. 

Each  improvement  in  meat  production  has 
been  met  by  increased  demand  for  popular 
cuts  on  America’s  dinner  tables.  Livestock  pro¬ 
ducers  and  meat  packers  have  worked  hand-in- 
hand  to  encourage  greater  demand  for  meat. 
But  Swift  &  Company  plays  no  favorites  among 
breeds  of  beef  producing  animals.  We  do  not 
make  markets  ...  we  find  them.  In  our  buying 
of  livestock  we  transmit  to  producers  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  kinds  of  meat  that  are  preferred  in 
various  sections  of  the  country. 

The  price  producers  receive  for  their  live¬ 
stock  is  governed  by  what  CM  c*  1 
the  packer  can  get  for  the  './»].  son. 

meat  and  by-products. 


New  England  Improves 
Both  Pasture  and  Livestock 

by  F.  C.  Daugherty 
University  of  Connecticut 

Grain  and  labor  are  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  items  of  livestock  production  in  F.c.Daugherty 
New  England.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  cost 
of  production  can  be  reduced  by  providing  better 
pasture  and  more  of  it.  Now  is  the  time  to  think 
of  next  spring’s  pastures.  The  first  step  toward  im¬ 
proved  pasttue  on  most  farms  is  the  application  of 
one  to  three  tons  of  lime  per  acre,  plus  150  to  400 
pounds  of  super-phosphate.  In  permanent  pas¬ 
tures  this  treatment  promotes  the  growth  of  leg¬ 
umes,  such  as  white  Dutch  clover,  which  in  turn 
feed  nitrogen  back  into  the  soil. 

Once  pastures  have  been  improved,  your 
grazing  livestock  require  less  grain  and,  of 
course,  they  harvest  this  part  of  their  feed 
themselves.  Frequently  the  grazing  capacity 
of  treated  pastures  is  doubled  and  the  graz¬ 
ing  season  is  extended.  For  seeded  pastures, 
Ladino  clover  is  fast  becoming  a  stand-by 
and  holds  untold  value  for  New  England 
livestock,  for  both  milk  and  meat  production. 

Better  New  England  pastures  have  re¬ 
sulted  not  only  in  greatly  increased  numbers 
of  beef  cattle  in  the  area,  but  in  an  ever- 
increasing  appreciation  of  better  breeding  and 
quality.  There  are  now  more  herds  of  pure¬ 
bred  beef  cattle  in  New  England  than  ever 
before.  Good  pasture  and  good  cattle  form  a 
team  which  give  New  England  a  recognized 
place  as  a  beef-producing  area. 


Agricultural  Research  Department 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN 


Hey,  you !  What  makes  you  think 
soft  corn  is  soft? 


Soda  Bill  Sez:  .  .  .  the  man  who  gets 
what  he  wants  is  successful.  The  man 
who  wants  what  he  gets  is  happy. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS —AND  YOURS 

Right  eating  adds  life  to  your  years— and  years  to  your  life 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY 


* 

For  Sales 
Parts  and 
Service 


COPYRIGHT  1947.  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
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FARM  EQUIPMENT 


TRIAD  TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  CORPORATION 
Utica  1,  New  York— Distributor 


SHERMAN  TRACTOR  &  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
Mount  Vernon,  New  York— Distributor 


GASH  STULL  COMPANY 
Chester,  Pa.— Distributor 


—  Look  below  for  the  name  of  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer 


DEALERS  IN  THE  TERRITORY  OF  THE  TRIAD  TRACTOR  &  IMPLEMENT  CORPORATION 


NEW  YORK 

ALBION 

Farmers  Machine  Service 
ALTAMONT 

Mac’s  Farm  Supply 
ANDOVER 

Johnson  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 
ARCADE 

Arcade  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 

AUBURN 

Alexander  &  Franklin,  10  Seminary  Ave. 
BALLSTON  SPA 
Carl  King 
BATH 

New  Motors,  Inc. 

BERGEN 
Morley  Motors 
BOLIVAR 

Ferris  &  Forbes,  Inc. 

BUFFALO  10 

Buffalo  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 

2902  Seneca  St. 

CANANDAIGUA 

Ontario  County  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 
CARTHAGE 

Ambrose  Gormley  &  Co.,  Inc. 
CHATEAUGAY 
Spellman  &  Ryan 
CLARENCE  CENTER 
Yoder  Brothers 
CLINTON 

Cawley  Sales  &  Service 
CLYDE 

Wayne  Tractor  &  Implement  Co.,  Inc. 


COBLESKILL 

Cobleskill  Sales  Company 
CORTLAND 

Cain’s  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 
CROPSEYVILLE 
Brown’s  Garage 
DANSVILLE 

Wright  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 
DEPARVILLE 
Carl  C.  Fr- 
DUNDEE 

Dundee  Motors 
E.  PEMBROOKE 
George  H.  Lutz 
EDEN 

Nobbs  &  Williams 
FORT  COVINGTON 
Ideal  Garage 
FORT  PLAIN 

Duesler’s  Garage,  R.  D.  No.  4 
GOUVERNEUR 

Dodds  Motor  Company 
GREENWICH 

Whiteside  Tractor  Company 
HAMILTON 

Jones  Motor  Car  Co. 

HAMLIN 

Frank  W.  Newman 
HANNIBAL 

Midway  Garage  &  Machine  Shop 
HOLLAND 

Bill’s  Supplies  &  Service 
HONEOYE  FALLS 
Sage  &  Horton 


HORSEHEADS 
Clute  Motors 
HUME 

Luckey  &  Sandford 
ITHACA 

Tompkins  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 
Box  116,  Elmira  Rd. 

LISBON 
L.  H.  Flack 
LITTLE  VALLEY 
Harry  W.  Armes 
LOWVILLE 

Nortz  &  Virkler,  Inc. 

MEDINA 

Albright’s  Garage 
NEWFANE 
F.  W.  Howell 
NEWPORT 

Snyder  Motor  Sales 
NORFOLK 

Lavigne  Brothers  Garage 
N.  SYRACUSE 
Carl  H.  Towsley 
ONEIDA 

Keller  Motors  Co.,  Inc. 

OVID 

N.  R.  Boyce  &  Son 
PAINTED  POST 

George  M.  Owens  &  Sons 
PALMYRA 

U.  W.  Sherburne,  Inc. 

PANAMA 

Whitney  &  Wood 
PERU 

W  W.  Finney  &  Sons 


PORT  HENRY 

Belden  &  Edwards 
PULASKI 

Clement  Farm  Implement  Center 
REMSEN 

Williams  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 
RICHFIELD  SPRINGS 
Harry  W.  Smith 
SALISBURY  CENTER 
Smith  &  Darling 
SENECA  FALLS 

Seneca  Tractor  &  Implement  Co.,  Inc. 
SHERIDAN 

Pagano  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 
WARSAW 

Oscar  C.  Oram 
WEBSTER 

Earl  D.  Wright 
W.  ALBANY 

Abele  Tractor  &  Equip.  Co., 

72-74  Everett  Rd. 

WHITEHALL 
F.  H.  Kingsley 
WILLIAMSON 
L.  A.  Wilson 
WILLSBORO 

F.  D.  Marshall  &  Sons 

PENNSYLVANIA 

GALETON 

Osgood’s  Garage 
MANSFIELD 

I.  W.  Harvey  &  Son 
WARREN 

Agricultural  Equipment  Company 


DEALERS  IN  THE  TERRITORY  OF  THE  SHERMAN  TRACTOR  &  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  INC. 


CONNECTICUT 

LITCHFIELD 

Shaw  Tractor  &  Equipment  Co. 

WILTON 

Ross  Tractor  Company,  Route  7 

MASSACHUSETTS 

SHEFFIELD 

Sheffield  Farm  Supply  Company 

NEW  JERSEY 

FREEHOLD 

Storr  Equipment  Company,  Box  550 
LITTLE  FALLS 

Singac  Auto  Supply  Company,  Main  Street 
PENNINGTON 

Scudder  Tractor  Company 
SOMERVILLE 

Duryea  Motor  Company.  193  W.  Main  St. 


SUSSEX 

Sussex  Sales  &  Service,  16  Newton  Avenue 
WASHINGTON 

Smith  Tractor  &  Implement  Co., 

75  E.  Washington  Ave. 

WESTFIELD 

Storr  Tractor  Company,  Box  88, 

469  South  Ave.,  East 

NEW  YORK 

BEACON 

North  Avenue  Tractor  Sales,  4  North  Avenue 
CATSKILL 

R.  C.  Lacy  Estate 
DELHI 

Delhi  Tractor  Sales 
ENDICOTT 

Newing  Equipment  Corp.,  Main  Street 


GRAND  GORGE 
W.  S.  Hinkley 
HIGHLAND 

Mid-Hudson  Farm  &  Garden  Eq.  Company 
HUDSON 

Gould-Scott  Inc.,  60  Fairview  Avenue 

LIVINGSTON  MANOR 
Liberty  Tractor  Company 
MT.  VERNON 

H.  A.  Stein  Motor  Co.,  121  Stevens  Avenue 
NEW  HYDE  PARK,  L.  I. 

George  Malvese  &  Co., 

Jericho  Turnpike  near  Nassau  Blvd. 
ONEONTA 

Otsego  Tractor  &  Implement  Sales 
23  Reynolds  St. 

OXFORD 

Chenango  Tractor  &  Implement  Sales 


PINE  PLAINS 

Pine  Plains  Tractor  Sales 
PORT  JERVIS 

Hamilton  Brothers,  56  Jersey  Avenue 
RIVERHEAD,  L.  I. 

Modern  Tractor  Company,  35  Flanders  Rd. 
WALDEN 

Orange  Tractor  &  Implement  Co., 

R.  R.  Avenue  &  John  St. 

WAVERLY 

Walker  Motor  Sales,  161  Broad  Street 

PENNSYLVANIA 

HONESDALE 

Wayne  Tractor  &  Equipment  Co. 
LENOXVILLE 

H.  L.  Stephens  Tractor  &  Implement  C*. 
TOWANDA 

Shores  &  Schmieg 


DEALERS  IN  THE  TERRITORY  OF  THE  GASH  STULL  COMPANY 


DELAWARE 

BRIDGEVILLE 
Hoch  Brothers 
DOVER 

Bolan  Motors,  Inc.,  Forest  &  Lincoln  Streets 
LAUREL 
Purnell  Garage 
MILFORD 

Bayard  V.  Wharton, 

Park  Ave.  &  Washington  St. 

MILLSBORO 

Raymond  S.  Goslee 
NEWARK 

Fader  Motor  Company,  42  W.  Main  Street 
ST.  GEORGES 

St.  Georges  Farm  Machinery  Co. 
WILMINGTON 

Porter  Motor  Company,  38th  &  Market  Sts. 

MARYLAND 

ABERDEEN 

John  H.  Smith  Motor  Co., 

33  W.  Bel  Air  Avenue 
BERLIN 
P.  P.  Davis 
CAMBRIDGE 

Cambridge  Motor  Sales 
CARDIFF 

Heaps  Motor  Company 
CHESTERTOWN 
Eliason  Motors,  Inc. 

DAMASCUS 

Bradley  M.  Woodfield 
EASTON 

The  Noble  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

North  Aurora  Street 
ELKTON 

Boettcher  Tractor  &  Farm  Equipment  Co. 
300-02  W.  Main  Street 
FREDERICK 

Frederick  Motor  Company, 

128  W.  Patrick  Street 
HUGHESVILLE 
Hughesville  Garage 
POCOMOKE  CITY 

Leslie  J.  Payne,  R.  D.  No.  3 


PORT  DEPOSIT 
R.  F.  Leslie 
PRINCE  FREDERICK 
Dorsey  Gray 
PRINCESS  ANNE 

Rollins  Motor  Company 
RANDALLSTOWN 

Schmidt  Motor  Company 
ROCKVILLE 

Rockville  Motor  Company 
SALISBURY 

Cavanaugh  Motors,  Inc. 

SMITHSBURG 

Newman  Auto  Company 
WESTMINSTER 

Wolf  Motor  Company 

NEW  JERSEY 

BORDENTOWN 

Robinson  Farm  Equipment,  Box  188 
BRIDGETON 

Leslie  G.  Fogg,  R.  D.  No.  3 
EGG  HARBOR 

Hy-Way  Motor  Service,  White  Horse  Pike 
ELMER 

R.  D.  Cookingham 
HAMMONTON 

Dual  Motor  Sales,  Bellevue  Avenue 
MERCHANTVILLE 
Rice  &  Holman 
MILLVILLE 

Millville  Motors,  114  E.  Vine  St 

pleasantville 

J.  E.  Moyer,  Inc.,  200  S.  Main  Street 
RICHWOOD 

James  L.  Eastlack  Sons 
TOMS  RIVER 

Lakehurst  Motors,  Hyers  Street 
VINELAND 

Hadsell  Tractor  Company 

PENNSYLVANIA 

BALLY 

Charles  H.  Moll 
BLOOMSBURG 

H.  C.  Ent,  Berwick  Road 


BUSTLETON 

John  Barber,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  9626  Bustleton  Ave. 
CARLISLE 

Black  &  Miller,  P  O.  Box  206 
CHAMBERSBURG 

Schaal  &  Baumgardner,  146  N.  Main  Street 
CRALEY 

Howard  C.  'Frey 
CRESCO 

Raymond  Price 
DANVILLE 

R.  L.  Golder  &  Sons,  R.  D.  No.  1 
DUSHORE 

Fitzpatrick  &  Connelly 
ELIZABETHTOWN 

Garber  Motor  Company, 

833-845  S.  Market  Street 
HALIFAX 

Sweigard  Brothers,  R.  D.  No.  2 
HAMBURG 

Schlenker  Motors,  213-221  S.  Fourth  Street 
HANOVER 

G.  A.  Saltzgiver,  R.  D.  No.  2 
HARRISBURG 

Raup  Lawn  Mower  Service, 

1312  N.  Cameron  Street 
HUGHESVILLE 

Turner’s  Garage,  65  S.  Main  Street 
JERSEY  SHORE 

Derk  Motor  Company,  336  Allegheny  Street 
KUTZTOWN 

O.  J.  Fritz,  New  Smithville,  R.  D.  No.  1 
KUTZTOWN 

Schlenker  Motor  Company 
LANCASTER 

Garden  Spot  Motor  Company, 

450  N.  Prince  Street 
LANDISBURG 

E.  S.  Rice 
LANSDALE 

George  M.  Yocum,  Ine. 

LEBANON 

Keller  Brothers  Motor  Co., 

Buffalo  Springs,  RD 
LEWISTOWN 

Cupp  Motor  Company,  371  S.  Main  Street 


LITTLESTOWN 

D.  D.  Basehoar,  35  E.  King  Street 
McCONNELLSBURG 
D.  A.  Washabaugh 
MECHANICSBURG  , 

Kuhns  Brothers 
MIFFLINBURG 

J.  O.  Mertz,  R.  D.  No.  1 
NAZARETH 

Frack  &  Leh,  235  S.  Broad  Street 
NEW  HOLLAND 

Sauder  Brothers,  325-27  W.  Main  Street 
NEWPORT 
Gelnett  Brothers 
NORTHUMBERLAND 

Tri  County  Equipment  Co.,  157  Queen  Street 
ORWIGSBURG 

Morrison  Motor  Company 
OTTSVILLE 

Good  Brothers  « 

OXFORD 

Oxford  Sales  &  Service,  120  S.  Third  Street 
PAOLI 

Matthews  Implement  Company 
QUAKERTOWN 
William  B.  Shelly 
REBUCK 

Crissinger  Motor  Companj 

rosedaLe 

C.  P.  Minshall 
RUSHLAND 

Fisher  Brothers 
SELINSGROVE 

Lose  Sales  Company 
SHOEMAKERSVILLE 
Charles  H.  Haag 
TAMAQUA 

Charles  S.  Snyder,  R.  D.  No.  3 
TUNKHANNOCK 
Turrell  Motor  Company 
WERNERSVILLE 

Herb  Motor  Company,  25-29  Penn  Avenue. 
WILKES-BARRE 

Wood  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

705  N.  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

YERKES 

Landes  Motor  Company 


Come  and  SEE  the  great  new 


BACKED  BY  OVER  40  YEARS 
OF  FORD  FARM  EXPERIENCE 


Implements  are 
raised  for  trans¬ 
port  or  lowered 
for  working  by 
Ford  Hydraulic 
Touch  Control. 


Your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer 
has  this  latest  and  finest  of  all  Ford- 
Built  tractors  on  display.  He  and  we 
invite  you  to  stop  in  and  see  it. 

You’ll  see  a  tractor  that’s  NEW 
.  .  .  not  only  in  appearance,  but  in 
many  ways  that  make  it  easier  to 
use,  easier  to  maintain  and  more 
profitable  as  a  working  partner. 
Along  with  22  features  that  are 
NEW,  you’ll  find  all  the  solid  advan¬ 
tages  gained  from  Ford’s  experience 
in  building  more  than  one  and  a 
quarter-million  tractors. 

Important  for  FASTER  FARM¬ 
ING,  this. new  Ford  Tractor  has  a 
new  4-speed  transmission.  Shifting 


is  easy  and  quiet.  Automotive-type 
steering,  and  improved  braking 
make  it  easy  to  operate. 

Implements  are  raised  or  lowered 
automatically  by  Ford  Hydraulic 
Touch  Control.  Implements  are 
quickly  attached  or  detached,  and 
depth  is  under  constant  control. 

We  hope  that  you  will  have  a 
good  look  at  the  new  Ford  Tractor 
and  at  the  new  implements  specially 
designed  for  it.  Remember,  too,  that 
you  get  a  type  and  quality  of  service 
second  to  none  in  the  tractor  and 
implement  field. 

The  new  Ford  Tractor  is  ready! 
Come  and  see  it! 


New4-Speed  Trans- 
mission  adds  a 
fourth  forward 
speed,  with  stepped 
up  top  speed. 


New  Duo-servo 
type  brakes  give 
positive  braking 
on  either  or  both 
rear  wheels. 


DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION,  DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN 


New  springy, 
hinge-back  seat 
permits  standup 
operation  on  big 
step  plates. 


'TR1GHT  1947.  DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


(518)  14 
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BABCOc 

moke  Great  Lay, ffp* 


Babcock's  pen  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns 
nt  the  Western  New 
York  test  led 
Leghorn  pens  in  the 
country  at  the  end  of 
July  with  3320  eggs, 
3587.05  points. 

Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold 
the  all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25  points. 

FALL  CHICKS — we  are  now  hatching 

W.  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  R.I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross.  Place  your 
order  now  for  October  to  January  delivery. 
We  are  also  booking  orders  for  1948.  A  deposit 
of  2c  per  chick  will  reserve 
any  date  you  want.  j 

Send  For  Our  New 
CATALOG  TODAY 

It  describes  breeding  program 
on  our  Leghorns,  Dryden  B. 

Rocks,  Harco  R.I.  Reds 
and  Cross  breds. 


iPCK 
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E*  HALL 
BROTHERS 


PROFIT  BRED  cind  PROFIT  BOUND. 
Increase  "our  egg  and  meat  prof- 
its.  Send  for  Catalog  Today. 

M  ALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 
BOX  59  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


PUNNYBROOK 


PROFIT-BRED 

CHICKS 

All  Breeders  U.  S.  Approved — U.  S.  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Baby  Chicks — Sexed  Pul¬ 
lets — Started  Pullets.  Sunnybrook  Chicks 
do  live,  mature  fast  and  lay  heavy. 

New  Hampshires,  White  Legnorns 
Barred  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
White  Rocks.  Crosses.  Write  tor 
circular. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WHITFftOCK 
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BABY 

■  CHICKS 


PER 

100 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free)  Tube 
Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY, 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD,  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 
Send  for  FREE  Circular 
II  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE,  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


Dept.  B 

ROCKLAND 

MASS 


EXTRA  SAVINGS  &  PROFITS  on 

WENE>T  CHICKS 


Leadingjraro  or  crossbreeds.  Sexed.  U.  S.  N.  J .  Approved.  Blood- 
tested.  Hatches  weekly  year  around.  Literature  FREE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  K-4,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


BABY  AND  STARTED  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested.  All  Commercial  R.  I.  REDS.  N.  H. 
REDS.  ..0CK  CROSS,  WHITE  ROCKS 
Year  around  service.  Circulars  and  Prices. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  Marcellus.  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


6500  W.  Leghorns  4  to  4*4  mo. 
old.  prompt  del.  Large  type 
tested  range  grown.  strong, 
production  bred  birds,  priced  fair.  Our  55th  year. 
Pina  Tree  Hatchery  &.  Farm.  Box  E.  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Feeding  Your  Hens 


fey  <£. 

THE  EASIEST  WAY  to  feed  a  flock 
of  laying  hens  is  by  the  “free- 
|  choice”  or  “cafeteria”  method.  You  just 
>  keep  mash  in  one  or  more  feeders,  corn 
in  another,  wheat  in  a  third.  Oats  you 
scatter  in  the  litter.  With  this  method 
there  is  no  weighing  of  feed,  not  much 
necessity  for  exercising  judgment. 
Therefore,  when  you  must  depend  on 
hired  help,  there  is  less  chance  for  seri¬ 
ous  mistakes  to  occur. 

I  wish  I  could  say  without  any  hesi¬ 
tation  or  reservations,  “This  is  the  best 
method”,  but  I  can’t  quite  do  it.  I  know 
some  very  successful  poultrymen  who 
do  use  this  system  in  all  their  laying 
pens.  They  like  it  and  they  make  good 
egg  records.  In  spite  of  that,  I  still 
hesitate  to  give  the  plan  my  unquali¬ 
fied  okay.  And,  as  Chick  Sales  would 
say,  “I’ll  tell  you  why.” 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  flocks  on 
free-choice  feeding,  and  have  heard  of 
others,  where  results  have  not  been  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Deficiencies  have  shown  up  in 
the  ration.  Cannibalism,  apparently 
caused  by  a  shortage  of  salt,  some¬ 
times  breaks  out.  Rickets,  probably 
due  to  too  little  vitamin  D,  or  possibly 
too  little  phosphorus,  have  occurred  al¬ 
so.  Of  course,  these  deficiencies  need 
not  occur  at  all  under  free-choice  feed¬ 
ing.  If  the  mash  is  “pepped-up”  with 
extra  amounts  of  essential  vitamins 
and  minerals,  the  hens  will  still  get 
what  they  need  of  these  nutrients  even 
though  they  eat  but  a  pound  of  mash 
to  two  or  three  pounds  of  grain.  The 
trouble  is  that  a  lot  of  people  wouldn’t 
know  that  a  special  mash  is  needed.  If 
trouble  came,  Weaver  might  get  the 
blame,  and  probably  would  deserve  it. 

So,  I  stick  to  the  old  tried  and  proven 
feeding  system  that  most  people  fol¬ 
low  and  that  I  call  the  “restricted 
grain”  method.  Laying  mash  (around 


QAJexuteSi 

20%  protein)  in  open  feeders  all  the 
time,  but  cleaned  up  once  a  day  so 
that  it  is  never  stale;  just  a  little 
scratch  grain  in  the  morning  or  none 
at  all;  then  a  heavy  feeding  of  grain 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Unless  the  litter 
is  packed  down  and  dirty,  it  is  best  to 
scatter  the  grgin  in  the  litter.  Enough 
should  be  fed  that  a  little  will  be  left 
uneaten  each  evening.  Then,  you  will 
know  that  your  layers  have  had  all  the 
feed  they  will  take.  That  is  the  secret 
of  successful  poultry  feeding — “full 
feeding”  some  folks  call  it. 

I  hope  you  are  not  bored  by  my  fre¬ 
quent  references  to  the  Western  New 
York  Egg  Laying  Test.  It  is  part  of  my 
job  to  supervise  this  test  and  naturally 
I  find  the  test  a  mighty  convenient  il¬ 
lustration  of  points  I  try  to  make 
about  poultry  management.  Well,  at 
the  test  we  use  the  restricted  grain 
plan  of  feeding.  Results  were  so  good 
before  I  took  over  that  we  have  made 
no  change  in  the  feeding  plan,  and  re¬ 
sults  continue  to  be  excellent.  We  do 
add  a  daily  feeding  of  moist  mash  af¬ 
ter  the  pullets  have  been  laying  about 
four  months.  Short  days  and  zero 
weather  work  against  high  production; 
the  pullets  have  about  used  up  their 
original  drive  by  that  time  and  we 
think  that  the  moist  mash  gets  them 
to  eat  a  little  more  feed.  Many  people 
feed  pellets  to  accomplish  the  same  re¬ 
sults,  and  of  course  there  is  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  that. 

Wliat  to  Feed 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  wrote 
anything  about  rations.  I  have  felt  that 
about  everything  has  been  written  that 
need  be  said.  Modern  laying  mashes 
and  breeding  mashes  really  get  results. 
War  stringencies  demonstrated  that 
no-corn  scratch  mixtures  do  not  neces- 


lmproved  Appearance  and  Efficiency 


DONA  QUESNEL  of  R.  D.  2,  Bran¬ 
don,  Vt.,  did  more  than  modernize 
the  house  when  he  purchased  his  new 
farm  here.  When  he  bought  the  place 
two  years  ago,  the  house  was  very  plain 
and  uninteresting.  The  bams  and  out¬ 
buildings  were  ugly  and  inefficient,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  upper  picture. 

To  build  a  modern  two-story  poultry 
house  for  2,000  layers,  Quesnel  knocked 
the  peaks  off  the  bam  and  rebuilt  the 
front  with  Connecticut  type  ventila¬ 


tion.  Two  smaller  bams  near  the  house 
were  converted  into  a  hatchery,  feed 
rooms,  garages,  etc.  All  buildings  were 
then  covered  with  white  asbestos 
shingles,  which  will  relieve  him  of  fu¬ 
ture  painting  jobs.  A  black  trim  on  all 
buildings  but  the  house  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  attractive  blinds  on  the  house 
complete  the  modern  picture.  Quesnel 
calls  his  new  place  the  Barberry  Hill 
Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm  and  spe¬ 
cializes  in  sex-linked  chicks. 


CHARLES  H.  CANE,  Rosemont,  New  Jersey 
poultryman,  newly  elected  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  poses  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  his 
laying  houses  with  Jacob  Cole,  oldest  of 
the  Cane  Farm  employees. 


sarily  reduce  the  number  of  eggs  your 
hens  will  lay.  Corn,  wheat  and  oats  are 
the  most  satisfactory  grains  for  the 
scratch  mixture.  The  proportion  will 
be  determined  mostly  by  their  cost. 
You  will  feed  the  most  of  what  costs 
the  least. 

Actually  things  haven’t  changed.  For 
a  time  at  least,  feeds  and  plans  of 
feeding  will  go  on  as  is.  I  think  I  can 
see  a  change  looming  on  the  horizon 
though.  During  the  summer,  I  talked 
with  Dr.  H.  M.  Scott  at  Storrs.  He  has 
some  big  ideas  about  “high  energy”  ra¬ 
tions  for  poultry.  He  has  some  aston¬ 
ishing  experimental  results  in  chick 
growth  to  support  his  ideas.  Back  at 
Cornell,  I  talked  with  Dr.  Milton  Scott, 
who  has  arrived  at  much  the  same 
conclusions  as  the  other  Dr.  Scott,  but 
by  a  different  route.  If  I  understand 
these  men’s  interpretations  of  their  re¬ 
sults,  it  should  be  possible  before  long 
to  use  considerably  more  corn  and 
wheat  (high-energy  feeds)  in  the  ration 
than  now.  When  that  time  comes,  I 
expect  we  will  be  feeding  a  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  type  of  mash  than  now,  and 
my  last  objection  to  the  free-choice 
plan  will  be  removed. 

—  a. a.  — 

The  old  saying  that  a  hen  “will 
thrive  in  a  breeze  but  die  in  a  draught” 
is  still  true.  Hens  will  stand  consid¬ 
erable  cold  if  the  house  is  not  draughty. 
For  winter  ventilation  it  is  preferable 
to  have  the  openings  in  the  front  of 
the  house.  They  should  be  adjusted 
from  day  to  day  to  meet  changing 
weather  conditions. 


CAPONS 

150 

4  to  5  weeks  old.  Heavy  W  H 

Breeds.  Order  from  this  ad  ■ 

Under  100  add  10c  per  bird 

minimum  order  25.  H 

V 

The  Farmer's  Outlet  ^ 

W  PER 
f  100 

P.  0.  Box  124 

HUNTINGTON  STA.,  N.  Y 

Dill  I  ETC*  30  Years  of  breeding  and  hatching. 
■  MUtEU.  Barron  Big  Type  White  Leghorns.  338 
egg  line.  Pullets  year  around.  Various  ages  to  laying 
stage.  Also  Hens.  Farm  raised.  C.O.D  on  approval, 
inspection  privilege.  Priced  right. 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  54-X  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN. 


RAISE  CHIN-CHINS 


No  experience  needed.  Just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  daily  and  a  few  feet  of  backyard, 
garage  or  barn  space.  Several  females 
and  a  male  starts  a  large,  prolttable 
herd.  WE  FURNISH  FREE  INSTRUCTIONS. 
TREMENDOUS  DEMAND  for  breeding 
and  laboratory  stock,  meat,  and.  world’s  most  beautiful 
rabbit  fur.  Brokers,  cut  off  from  imported  rabbit  pelts  ny 
world  famine,  NEe6  CHIN-CHIN  FURS  NOW,  and  for  years 
to  come!  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  today. 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM  *R -24- A  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA- 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodeling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patronixe 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  and 
you  will  be  satisfied. 


DUCKLINGS 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKIN5 

Bigger  Faster  growing  for  Bigger.  Faster  proms. 
DUCKLINGS.  100-J24.00.  50- $12.50.  100%  live  del. 

"Ducks  for  Profit"  Prepaid.  $1.00.  Or  free  with  order. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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Can  I  transplant  the  black  raspberry 
plants  that  grow  on  the  ends  of  the 
canes?  Should  it  be  done  this  fall  or  next 
spring? 

The  natural  method  of  propagation 
for  black  and  purple  raspberries  is  for 
new  plants  to  develop  at  the  end  of  the 
canes  about  the  last  of  August.  If  you 
want  to  grow  plants,  it  is  a  good  idea 
at  that  time  to  make  a  hole  and  cover 
the  tip  of  the  cane  with  soil.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  your  raspberries  are  healthy, 
these  can  be  used  for  transplants.  We 
suggest  waiting  until  spring  before 
setting  them  out. 

❖  £  * 

I  set  out  some  small  fruit  trees  last 
year.  What  is  the  most  effective  way  to 
protect  them  from  mice? 

Put  guards  of  hardware  cloth  around 
the  trunks.  Set  them  about  2  inches 
into  the  soil.  Make  the  guards  high 
enough  so  that  they  will  also  serve  as 
protection  against  rabbits. 

*  *  * 

Does  the  amount  of  water  used  in  mak- 
ing  concrete  have  any  effect  on  its 
strength? 

The  use  of  too  much  water  does  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  concrete.  The 
ideal  is  to  add  just  enough  water  so 
that  water  is  not  left  on  top  of  the 
concrete  in  the  forms  after  it  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  settle.  Sometimes  it 
takes  a  bit  of  experimenting  to  get  the 
right  proportion,  principally  because 
gravel  may  be  relatively  dry  at  one 
time  and  damp  at  another. 

*  *  * 

What  are  the  dates  for  duck  shooting  in 
New  England  and  the  North  Atlantic 
states  south  to  Virginia?  Have  you  the 
dates  on  woodcock? 

The  1947  Migratory  Bird  Regulations 
released  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild 
Life  Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  are  somewhat  involved.  Some 
states  have  a  split  season  for  ducks. 
For  woodcock,  the  season  is  divided  in 
Maipe,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and 
New  York.  If  you  are  near  a  dividing 
line,  consult  your  game  warden. 

DI  CKS:  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  Oct. 
<-18  and  Dec.  2-13;  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Vermont,  Oct.  21-Nov.  19;  Delaware  and 
New  York  (including  Long  Island)  Oct. 
21-Nov.  1,  and  Dec.  2-13;  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Nov.  18-Dec. 
17;  Rhode  Island,  Dec.  2-31;  Maryland, 
Nov.  4-15  and  Dec.  23- Jan.  3;  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas,  Dec.  8-Jan.  6. 

Daily  bag  limit,  four  (4)  birds  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  such  limit  to  include  not  more 
than  one  wood  duck;  possession,  8  birds 
including  in  such  limit  not  more  than  one 
wood  duck  Persons  16  years  of  age  and 
older  must  carry  on  their  person,  a  duck 
stamp  which  may  be  purchased  at  post 
offices  at  a  cost  of  $1.00. 

WOODCOCK:  Connecticut,  Oct.  28-Nov. 
10;  Delaware  and  Maryland,  Nov.  15-29; 
Maine  in  Aroostook,  Penobscot,  Piscata¬ 
quis,  Somerset,  Franklin  and  Oxford  coun¬ 
ties  Oct.  1-15;  remainder  of  state  Oct.  16- 
30;  Massachusetts  Nov.  3-17;  New  Hamp¬ 


shire  in  Coos,  Carroll  and  Grafton  coun¬ 
ties,  Oct.  1-15,  balance  of  state,  Oct.  16- 
30;  New  Jersey  Oct.  20-Nov.  3;  New  York, 
north  and  east  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. 
tracks  from  Oswego  to  Syracuse  and 
main  line  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  from 
Syracuse  to  Albany  and  main  line  B  &  A 
R.  R.  from  Albany  to  Massachusetts  line, 
Oct.  10-24;  west  and  south  of  line  de¬ 
scribed,  Oct.  20-Nov.  3,  Long  Island,  Nov. 
1-15;  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  Oct.  10-24; 
Rhode  Island,  Nov.  1-15;  Vermont,  south 
of  U.  S.  Highway  4  from  West  Haven  to 
White  River  Junction,  Oct.  16-30,  rest  of 
state,  Oct.  1-15;  Virginia,  Nov.  20-Dec.  4. 

Daily  bag  limit  for  woodcock  is  four  (4) 
birds  per  day.  Possession  limit  is  two  days 
bag  or  8  birds. 

$  ^  ^ 

Is  it  possible  to  register  young  pure¬ 
bred  dogs  when  the  mother  has  previous¬ 
ly  given  birth  to  pups  sired  by  a  mon¬ 
grel? 

Yes.  I  checked  this  with  the  editor 
of  Dog  World  who  says  no  dog  asso¬ 
ciation  will  refuse  registration  under 
such  conditions.  There  is  an  old  theory 
that  offspring  of  various  animals  were 
influenced  by  previous  matings,  but 
there  is  absolutely  no  foundation  for 
this  idea.  There  was  an  unfounded  idea, 
also,  that  a  colt  whose  mother  had  pre¬ 
viously  borne  a  mule  colt  would  have 
some  mule  characteristics. 

v  *  sg: 

I  would  appreciate  a  good  recipe  for 
white  wash  that  can  be  used  on  fences. 

Soak  10  pounds  of  casein  in  about  4 
gallons  of  water  (preferably  hot)  until 
thoroughly  softened  (about  2  hours). 
Dissolve  6  pounds  of  trisodium  phos¬ 
phate  in  about  2  gallons  of  water  and 
add  this  solution  to  the  casein.  Allow 
this  mixture  to  dissolve.  Make  a  thick, 
smooth  cream  of  25  pounds  of  whiting 
and  50  pounds  (1  sack)  of  hydrated 
lime,  with  about  7  gallons  of  water, 
stirring  vigorously.  When  the  two  mix¬ 
tures  are  cold,  slowly  add  the  casein- 
phosphate  solution  to  the  lime  paste, 
stirring  constantly.  To  the  mixture,  just 
before  use,  slowly  add  5  pints  of  for¬ 
maldehyde  dissolved  in  about  3  gallons 
of  cold  water,  stirring  constantly  and 
vigorously.  The  cold  lime  paste  result¬ 
ing  from  the  careful  slacking  and 
screening  of  38  pounds  (y2  bushel) 
of  quicklime  may  be  used  instead  of 
the  hydrated  lime  if  desired. 

CAUTION :  Do  not  make  up  more 
of  this  formula  than  can  be  used  in  one 
day.  *  *  * 

I  have  an  old  asparagus  bed  in  my 
garden  which  is  over-run  with  grass. 
Would  it  be  worth  while  to  try  and  get 
it  back  into  production? 

It  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  the 
depth  of  th.e  crowns  and  the  age  of  the 
bed.  The  bed  can  be  spaded  or  plowed 
and  the  grass  taken  out,  which  will 
be  largely  a  hand  job.  You  will  find  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  work  is  in¬ 
volved  and,  even  though  you  do  it,  it 
would  seem  advisable  to  plan  to  set 
out  a  new  bed  next  spring. 

*  *  * 

Once  a  field  has  been  adequately  lim¬ 
ed,  how  soon  should  it  have  another 
application? 

About  500  pounds  of  limestone  per 
acre  will  be  lost  each  year.  On  this 
basis,  a  rough  rule  would  be  to  apply 
one  ton  of  limestone  every  four  years. 

I  used  2,4-D  on  my  lawn  to  kill  dande¬ 
lions.  Later  when  I  used  the  same  spray¬ 
er  in  the  garden,  some  injury  developed. 
What  can  I  do  to  prevent  this? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  clean  a  sprayer 
thoroughly  once  it  has  been  used  for 
2,4-D.  The  best  recommendation  is  to 
keep  a  special  sprayer  for  this  purpose 
and  to  label  it  so  that  it  won’t  be  used 
for  applying  fungicides  and  insecti¬ 
cides.  It  is  important  also,  when  2,4-D 
is  applied,  that  no  drift  from  the  spray 
be  allowed  to  get  onto  shrubs. 


GER" 

OF  ITS 


DOWN? 


When  stock  production  drops,  doom  go  hard-earned 
profits.  Many  an  unexplained  slump  may  be  caused  by : 

>  HIDDEN  HUNGER" — Lack  of  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid 
growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 

Don  t  gamble  with  profits .  Make  sure  your  stock  is 
getting  necessary  Hidden- Hunger- fighting  minerals 
by  supplementing  their  daily  ration  with  MinRaltone. 
MinRaltone  helps  to  protect  against  "Hidden  Hunger” 
because  it  contains  1 1  essential  mineral  elements, 
plus  Vitamin  D.  Write  for  the  MinRaltone  Plan  of 
supplementary  stock  feeding. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  i«99  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MIN RALTONE  yeatfoWtif 

|  40  Pounds  * 

HAND  FEEDING 


PRE-MIXING 


FREE 


ACCESS 


NEAR'S 


mihRalton^  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


vtumw  D 


Copr.  1947  Near’s  Food  Co.,In«. 


U  HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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HOTWATER 

WUeAe.  and  When  you  Want  9t 


n  ii  ELECTRIC 

IS)  yf//  ALL-PURPOSE 

WATER  HEATER 

For  general  household  use. 
Cleansing  milking  equip¬ 
ment.  Portable-Plug  into 
light  socket.  Porcelain  disc 
—  3  in.  wide.  Use  on  110 
volts  AC  or  DC.  Boils 
PRICE  water  clear  and  pure.  Boils 
$3.50  1  quart  in  3  minutes.  Boils 

gals,  in  19  minutes.  See  your  Elec¬ 
trical,  Hardware  or  Dairy  Supply  Dealer 
or  write  — 

TALLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  A3, 

107  N.  Franklin  St.  Syracuse  4.  N  Y 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  For  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorized  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  HIGH  SPEED  CHAIN  SAW 

New  high  speed  steel  teeth  cut  faster,  lasts 
6  to  10  times  longer  without  resharpening. 
Double  chain  life!  Immediate  delivery  on 
new  light  weight  2  man  model. 

Lombard  Governor  Corp.,  Ashland,  Mass. 


OTTAWA  Wood  Saw 


FOR  TRACTORS 

Fast  wood  sawing,  quickly  pay* 
for  self.  Easily  moved  whiU 
attached.  Big  blade.  Frcedetaih, 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CQ. 
1-731  Oak  Av®..  Ottawa.  Kan& 


(520)  16 
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$3.00  per  insertion  '/2  inch  single  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

October  18  Issue . . . Closes  Oct.  4 

November  1  Issue  Closes  Oct.  18 
November  15  Issue  ...Closes  Nov.  1 
December  6  Issue  Closes  Nov.  22 


HOLSTEIN 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 

Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N  Y  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 


Rl  ■■  ■  C  and  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex- 
DULL3  tro  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders 
of  choice  Holsteins  for  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Ten  large  Reg.  Holstein  Heifers,  due  very 
soon  with  first  calves.  Ten  Heifer  and  two  Bull 
calves,  two  to  six  weeks  old,  from  good  producers. 
Herd  accredited  and  vaccinated. 

LONERGAN  BROTHERS  „  „ 

Phone:  Homer  20J  Homer,  N.  Y. 

CANADIAN  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS.  II  head  of 
top  heifers,  sired  by  Sir  Rag  Apple  Donald.  Extra 
good  size,  type  and  breeding,  born  March  and  April 
’46.  Accredited.  Bangs  certified.  Priced  reasonable. 
ALBERT  WILSON,  Morrisburg,  Ontario,  Canada 


HERD  50  HEAD 

unregistered  purebred  Holstein  cows,  sired  by 
700  and  800  lb.  fat  bulls  with  4 %  test.  35 
head  due  now  to  January  1st,  all  artificially 
inseminated.  Balance  freshened  late  in  sum¬ 
mer.  All  are  calfhood  vaccinated. 

SPRINGVALE  DAIRY 

R.  D.  2,  JAMESTOWN,  NEW  YORK. 

|  GUERNSEY  j 

FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Yearling  Bulls  with  production, 
size  and  excellent  type.  Accredited  and 
Blood-tested. 

LAKESIDE.  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Dryden,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED,  LINEBRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 
AGE — 4  to  10  Months 

Sired  by  Wychmere  Dauntless  Nobleman,  1st  prize  get 
over  all  breeds.  Palmyra,  1946.  Two  nearest  dams  aver¬ 
age  15765  lbs.  milk,  751  lbs.  fat. 

— Pedigrees  and  Prices  Sent  on  Request— 

WYCHMERE  FARM 

APPROVED  -  ACCREDITED  —  CLASSIFIED  - 
’  r  PRODUCTION  TESTED 

ONTARIO,  Phone  2623  NEW  YORK. 

1  DAIRY  CATTLE  j 

CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS  AND  BIG  HEIFERS 

90 _ nearly  3  yr.  old  big  black-white  heifers 

to  freshen  July,  Aug.,  Sept,,  &  Oct.  Calf  vac¬ 
cinated  and  raised  trom  the  best  of  cows.  25 
cows,  big  black-white,  August  freshening.  75 
cows,  milking  and  to  freshen  Sept..  Oct.,  on  in¬ 
to  the  winter,  all  young  and  good  producers. 

KENNETH  O.  WARD  &  SON 
Candor,  New  York,  ^Phone  3-Y  or  3-J 

FANCY  DAIRY  CATTLE — Large  selection.  We 
specialize  in  heavy-producing  top  cows  and 
heifers  to  suit  the  most  critical.  Free  delivery 
any  place.  Phone  6471. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  Hobart,  New  York. 


c«.r  High  class  grade  and  pure 
FOR  bALt:  bted  dairy  cattle  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  Credit  given  to  responsible 
parties. 

FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  _  Tel.  2-3993 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNStYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Close  and  Fresh  Cows  sonally  selected 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.D.  5,  Phone  2015 


HEREFORD^ 


POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS 
Registered  Hornless  Hereford  Bulls  of  service 
age.  Ship  anv  state. 

GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Delanson,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE:  1 — 10  month  Bull; 
10  Heifers  open  and  bred;  Grandson  and 
Granddaughters  of  Hazbord  Rupert  81st. 
BOB-O-LINK  FARMS,  Wolcott,  New  York 

|  ARERPEEN-ANGUS  | 

FOR  SALE 

14  Bred  Angus  Heifers  and  1  Bull 
JAMES  D.  GIBSON  &  SON 
R.  D.  2,  Route  14A  Dundee,  New  York 

|  BBOWX  SWISS 

FOR  SALE 

Registered  Brown  Swiss  Bull — 14  months  old. 
HUGH  C.  O'NEILL,  Holcomb,  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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WALTER  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Chester  white  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  Cross  or 
Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  All  large  &  healthv 
pigs.  All  weaned  and  eating.  Will  ship  anv 
number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  or¬ 
der.  if  vou  want  oias  vaccinated  that  will 
be  75c  extra. 

6-7  weeks  old  SI  0.00  ea 

8-9  weeks  old  11.00  ea- 

No  charge  tor  crating 

10  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SPRING  BOARS 

sired  by  Master  Latch.  Fall  Boars  and  Sow  pigs, 

8  and  10  weeks  old,  sired  by  Master  Latch.  Eastern 
Cheere  Lad.  Easy  feeding  type.  Guaranteed  to  please. 
A.  G.  Sinsebaugh,  Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

PIGS —  Poland  China,  Black,  also  spotted 
ones.  Bred  sows,  service  boars — everything. 
Pure  Bred  farm  raised. 

C_W.  HILLMAN,  '  Vineentown,  N.  J. 

RUGGED  PIGS  NE^REoN0ftiAND 

'Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Cnesier- Yorkshire. 
Few  Duroc-Cross.  , 

5-  6  Weeks  -  -  -  $  9.00 

7-  8  Weeks  ...  10.00 

9-10  Weeks  -  12.00 

12  Weeks  -  -  -  _  17.50 

Chester  White  Boars — 65-90  lbs — $35. UO  each. 
Boars,  Barrows,  Sows.  Please  state  second  choice. 
Vaccination  $1.00  apiece  extra,  if  desired.  Will  ship 
C.  0.  D.,  Check  or  Money  Order.  No  charge  crating. 
CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd„  Concord.  Mass. 

FOR  SALE - Registered  Yorkshire  gilts,  two 

to  fgur  months  old,  from  Canadian  bred  sire 
and  dams.  The  kind  that  will  make  real 
breeders. 

VAN  VtEET  BROTHERS  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

SIIKEP 

RAMS,  BOARS  FOR  SALE 

A  few  purebred  Dorset,  Hampshire, 
Shropshire  and  Corriedale  yearling  rams 
and  Yorkshire  spring-farrowed  boar  pigs. 

Animal  Husbandry  Department 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 

REGISTERED  OXFORD  RAMS 

Choice,  selected  yearlings  of  the  right  type  and  best 
of  breeding. 

LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY 

West  Hill,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  rtire  flock  registered  Corriedale  sheep, 
ewes,  lambs,  rams.  Will  sell  as  flock  or  individuals. 
Many  from  imported  rams,  heavy  shearers,  good  show 
stock.  Mav  he  seen  at  farm  by  appointment.  Phone 
908-W-l. 

M.  M.  MATHEWSON  R.  D.  2  Bath.  N.  Y. 

ENTIRE  FLOCK  OF  SHEEP  FOR  SALE 

In  Southdown  —  2  Rams  —  1  year  old.  4  Ewes  — 
all  young. 

In  Hampshire  —  3  young  Rams.  8  young  Ewes. 

In  Dorset  —  4  young  Rams.  II  young  Ewes. 

A.  W.  HILLIS  Charlotteville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  yearling 
rams  Big  growthy  fellows  with  heavy  shearing  fleeces, 
sired’  by  225  pound  Ohio  State  winner.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

REG.  CORRIEDALES  FOR  SALE 

2  yr.  old  Ram,  bred  by  Barrington  Hall  Farm. 
2  yr  old  Ram,  bred  by  B.  Gordon  Brace.  Good 
Lamb  getters  and  1st  prize  winners  at  Allegany 

REEDy  CHAMPLIN,  Alfred,  New  York 

HORSES 

HORSES —  Fancy  draft  teams  and  English  and  West- 
„„  saddle  horses.  Also  three  and  five-gaited  show 

horses  for  professionals  or  amateurs  to  ride  Harness 

E"dL ,S  FOOTE  &PSON,6|NC.  Hobart.  New  York. 

FOR  SALE 

Pair  registered  Percheron  Mares 
—6  years  old. 

No  reasonable  offer  refused. 

ROBERT  S.  RICH  &  SON 
Phone:  7F12  Delhi,  New  York. 

EMPLOYMENT 


—  uiAMTcn  We  can  use  a  few  good  hano 
HELP  WANTED*—  milkers,  single  or  married 
Average  pay  $8.00  per  ay.  Also  a  few  outside  men 
APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Herd  oi 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 


HELP  WANTED _  Assistant  for  small,  progressive 

Registered  Jersey  dairy  farm.  Conditions  excellent. 
Single  or  married.  Modern  house  for  man  with  family. 
Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.  Phone  Lee,  Mass.,  2-M-2,  or 

write,  MRS.  SIDNEY  HOWARD,  Tyringham.  Mass. 

IMMEDIATE _  A  good  man  for  position  as  groom 

at  the  Surgery  Department  of  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  University.  Steady  em¬ 
ployment  and  retirement.  Good  permanent  job. 
WRITE  PERSONNEL  OFFICE,  ROBERTS  HALL. 
Ithaca,  New  York 


RELIABLE  MEN  WANTED 
Experienced  farm  manager  for  dairy  farm 
on  Long  Island. 

Herdsman  for  Holstein  herd  in  Monroe 
County. 

Fruit  Farm  Manager  for  farm  in  Wayne 
County. 

Write,  giving  full  details  and  references. 

ORBAKER  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
1175  Main  Street,  East  Rochester  9,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


IZZ 

RlCHQUALiT  Y 

OUR  36th  YEAR 


LEGHORNS 
REDS 

12,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State  s  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  tor  Cataioa 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

This  year  the  trend  is  to 
LAYERS 

ORDER  TODAY 
A  post  card  brings  Free  rolder.  'How  to 
Boost  Profits".  If  you  haven't  received 
yours,  better  hurry. 

Mosher  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 
R.  7,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 


IMMiS 


FOR  SALE:  Airedales.  The  all-around 
dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

E.  G.  FISHER  Madison,  New  York 

COLLIE  -  SHEPHERD 
CATTLE  DOGS  AND  PUPS  WITH  HERDING 
INSTINCT. 

20  YEARS  RAISING  CATTLE  DOGS 
WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vermont 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  -  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses.  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  vou  what  they  will  do  tor  vou. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A. 

Ithaca,  New  York 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM” 

LEGHORNS  -  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 
folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A, _ CLYDE,  W.  T. 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

N.  T.  -  U.  6.  Approved  White  Leghorns.  Reas 
Barred  Cross. 

THEY  LIVE  -  THEY  LAY  -  THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

Box  C,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  COLLIE  PUPPIES 
Pure  bred,  unregistered.  Raised  Collies  since 
1917.  $10.00 — male  or  female.  One  8-month 
male — $25.00. 

CHAS.  E.  HEGNER  R.  2,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 

SHEPHERDS.  Cross  Shepherd  and  Collie 
stock.  Watch  or  companion. 

HIGHLAND  ACRES  KENNELS 
FABIUS,  Box  62,  R.  D.  1,  NEW  YORK 

MALE  WHITE  COLLIE.  6  mos.,  extra  well  man¬ 
nered:  eager  to  drive  now.  Beautiful  sable  and  white 
female  Collie  pups.  Pups  of  Shepherd  breeding  from 
determined  heel  working  parents  guaranteed.  My  dogs 
have  proven  their  abilities  on  farms  throughout  N.  E., 
N.  Y.,  Del.,  etc.,  over  20  yrs. 

J.  F.  ALDRICH,  R.  3.  Concord.  N.  H. 

DOGS — Dalmatians  and  Dachshunds — Puppies 
for  sale  also.  Grown  stock  A.K.C.  Registered. 
GAUDENT  FARM  KENNELS  REG. 

Phone:  176F2 

Route  1,  Box  312,  Saugerties,  New  York 

PUREBRED  OLD-FASHIONED  English  Shepherd 
pups  from  heel-driving  parents. 

MISS  JULIA  HILLMAN,  Vineentown,  N.  J. 


SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

Beautiful  markings.  Best  blood  lines. 

A.K.C.  registry. 

STEWART  GAY 

22  Summit  Avenue,  Monticello,  N.  Y, 


Dry  den  Springs  Farm  Leghorns  j 

Pullets  ready  to  lay 
available  now. 

WALTER  H.  SCHAIT,  Owner 
Dryden,  New  York. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Pups  and  grown  stock. 
Intelligent.  Faithful.  Excellent  bloodlines. 
Farm  raised.  AKC  eligible. 

LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD 
Locke,  New  York  Telephone  Moravia  46F12 

FOR  SALE:  AKC  St.  Bernard  &  Cocker  Spaniel  pups. 
Several  Collie-Shepherd  pups  from  heeler  parents.  Two 
litters  Cocker  Spaniel  pups  that  cannot  be  registered.  ' 
male  purebred  Springer  Spaniel.  TERMS:  Puppy  plan 
without  cash.  AKC  Stud  Service  for  Cocker  Spaniel 
and  St.  Bernard.  MRS.  EDNA  GLADSTONE.  Tel.  3b, 
Andes,  New  York. 


RAHRITS 


Guaranteed  Chin-Chin  Giant 
Chinchilla  Rabbits 

Greatest  amount  of  delicious  meat.  Larges* 
finest  most  valuable  furs.  Tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  breedinq  stock.  We  buv  vounasters 
Contact  world's  larqest  breeder 

Willow  Brook  Farm,  R-24,  Sellersville,  Pa- 


nn\FT 


BRENDER’S 


LEGHORNS 

FERNDALE,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  STATE'S  LARGEST 

USKUP  FAttIVf 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
a  mi  I946  ROP  AV-— 274  EGGS. 

OFFICIAL  25  93  oz" 4  52  LB- 


LIGHT  CLOVER  OR  W1LDFLOWER  HONEY 
5  lbs.— $1.85  postpaid.  6  —  5  lb.  pails— 
$9.00  express  charges  collect.  Free  honey 
recipes, 

L.  F.  Dexter,  1024  Fay  Street,  Fulton,  N.jT- 

HONEY — Clover,  60  lbs.  $13.20  not  prepaid. 
12  lbs.  postpaid  $3.50. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


25.93  OZ.,  4.52  LB.  .  "  ' 

199  QUALIFIED  300  ROGERS  I  ?VfI SC!7,!.!.  ANTlEOITS  ( 


BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
tor  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  5.  Approved.  U.  5.  Puilorum  Clean. 
GERALD  BOICE  Box  A.  TIVOLI,  N.  T 

THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

5.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son.  Maine.  N.  Y. 

WEIDNER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  strain  that  is  scientifically  bred  for  low- 
mortality  and  high  egg  production. 

CHARLES  H.  WfclDNER 
RTE  2  West  Shokan,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 
B  O  D  I  N  E 

10  A  NAiVlt  fu  CONSIDER 
24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  New  York 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding 
It  is  our  honest  efforts  thot  are  your 
assurance  of  Doultrv  success  Pullorum 
passed 

Send  for  prices 

C.  &  G.  FARMS 

Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


/ 

I 


Box  5,  _ 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns 

LARGE  BIRDS—  LARGE  EGGS 
LARGE  PROFITS 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 
Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM,  Box  W,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Mixed  Hay,  Sttraw.  Advise 
what  you  need. 

HENRY  K.  JARVIS 

511  E.  Genesee  St.,  Fayetteville,  New  York 

FOR  SALE — Red  and  white  cedar  posts,  oil 
sizoc.  length'— farm  and  ind»strv.  Poles  20 
to  35'  long.  Pine  lumber,  hemlock  dimension 
material.  FOB  or  delivered. 

F.  B.  FLETCHER,  NORWOOD,  NEW  YORK 

FROZEN:  Pitted  Sour  Cherries.  25  lbs.  fruit.  5  lbs. 
SHgar_$7.25.  Strawberries  whole.  24  lbs.  fruit.  6  lbs- 
sugar — $13.55.  Red  Raspberries.  25  lbs.  fruit.  5  l“s_ 
sugar— $10.55.  Black  Raspberries,  25  lbs.  fruit, 
lbs  sugar— $11.75.  Sliced  Pie  Apples.  26  lbs.  fruit. 
4  lbs  sugar — $5.30.  Blueberries.  30  lbs.  sy™p  paeK 
— $9.10.  Sliced  Peaches.  30  lbs.  syrup  pack— $b.ub- 
All  charges  prepaid  within  300  miles.  Send  Money 
Order  and  name  of  nearest  .Express  Office  to 
Thelm-Ott  Farms,  Box  AA,  Webster.  N.  • 

For  Sale 

A  Milk  Bottling  Plant  handling  2500  qts- 
a  day  in  a  northern  Maine  town.  Al¬ 
most  new  equipment,  good  possibilitic'1 
and  increase  in  business.  Write 
KATAHDIN  CREAMERY 
PATTEN,  _  WAINJ 

MOVING?  Be  sure  to  send  your  old  od' 

dress  as  well  as  your  new  one  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  Street. 
Poughkeepsie ,  N.  Y.  _  _ 

auction  school 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Cat&loO 
RE1SCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL,  Mason  City.  ,oW° 


« 
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GRAND  BELLE  COL- 
ANTHA,  owned  by  Jo¬ 
seph  Cook  of  Wyom¬ 
ing  County,  New  York, 
recently  completed  an 
outstanding  record.  In 
the  30  days  ending 
June  17,  this  cow 
led  all  cows  in  the 
Wyoming  County 
Dairy  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  by 
produci  ng  2,711 
pounds  of  milk  and 
113.8  pounds  of  but- 
terfat. 


By  J.  F.  “DOC”  ROBERTS 

LIVESTOCK  continues  in  its  infla¬ 
tionary  cycle.  Even  higher  prices 
are  inevitable  before  this  winter  is 
over,  or  sooner  if  present  conditions  of 
demand,  short  supply  and  feed  costs 
continue.  No  change  in  any  of  these 
conditions  is  in  sight  at  the  present 
time. 

This  undoubtedly  means  food  inves¬ 
tigations,  accusations  and  eventual 
price  controls  or  other  government  in¬ 
terference.  All  of  these  things  will 
only  aggravate  a  bad  situation.  They 
will  not  increase  supply  and  will  only 
add  to  the  demand.  They  will  answer 
no  problem,  but  will  lower  production 
and  eliminate  incentives. 

More  pay  for  less  work  is  the  real 
cause  of  present  food  inflation,  and 
greater  production  is  the  only  answer 
to  all  of  our  inflationary  problems.  In¬ 
terference  by  demagogic  politicians 
can  only  lead  to  black  markets  and  in¬ 
crease  the  problem  as  the  months  go 
by.  In  fact,  more  dangerous  and  more 
acute  problems  are  ahead.  Our  food 
situation  is  in  bad  shape  and  it  may 
be  a  long  time  before  there  is  much 
improvement. 

The  County  Fair 

I  missed  writing  this  column  last  is¬ 
sue  because  I  was  attending  too  many 
county  and  state  fairs.  To  me,  they 
are  the  visual  expression  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life,  stressing  competition 
and  accomplishment,  but  they  are  on 
their  way  out  unless  the  money-grab¬ 
bing  “Hoop-la”  midway,  brought  in  to 
carry  rural  money  out,  is  greatly  les¬ 
sened  and  community  enterprise  and 
rural  progress  again  intensified.  I 
think  this  is  already  happening  in  New 
England;  perhaps  the  New  Hampshire 
Sportsman  Show  is  an  example. 

The  best  sight  and  the  biggest  thrill 
of  all  the  fairs  to  me  was  fifteen  yoke 
of  oxen  in  one  string,  all  lined  up  and 
shown  by  Arthur  Maxham  of  Wood- 
stock,  Vermont.  They  ranged  from  a 
pair  of  calves,  broken  and  heading  the 
string,  on  up  to  all  ages,  including  the 
big  six  'and  seven-year-old  pulling 
competition  yokes.  They  were  per¬ 
fectly  handled  and  responded  to  a 
muffled  order  and  a  hand  motion.  They 
were  all  red  cattle,  mostly  shorthorn 
breeding.  An  impressive  sight! 

The  next  highlight  to  me  was  the 
oxen-pulling  contest.  While  they  pull¬ 
ed  four  or  five  tons  on  a  flat  stoneboat, 
the  real  thrill  was  to  see  the  control 
the  drivers  had  of  their  teams  and  the 
effort  those  big  dumb,  slow  beasts 
would  put  out  on  command.  Such  an 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


Ointon-Eseex  Ayrshire  Club  Sale  at  the  Billings  Farm, 
along  Route  9.  So.  of  Plattsburg.  N.  Y.,  OCT.  Ilth  at 
u:30  p,  m.  A  selected  group  of  26  cows.  17  Bred 
Heifers,  5  Open  Heifers,  3  Bulls.  Many  by  Approved 
■“'■proven  sires.  27  fresh  or  due  in  Oct.  Many  calf, 
nood  accinat  d.  All  TB  and  blood  tested  within  30 
oays  prior  V  sale. 

Fo  Catalog  Write 

AYRSHIRE  SALES  SERVICE,  Box  85,  Brandon,  Vt. 


example  of  understanding  men  with 
understanding  animals  does  not  just 
happen 

The  horse-pulling  contests  continue 
to  draw  big  crowds.  They  pull  more 
than  the  oxen  and  show  a  tremendous 
heart  and  willingness  under  the  tough¬ 
est  kind  of  conditions.  Again  horse¬ 
manship,  patience  and  an  understand¬ 
ing  driver  make  the  difference. 

Dairy  cattle  competition  was  seen 
everywhere.  As  an  education,  nothing 
can  compare  with  watching  good 
judges  going  over  and  over  these  cattle 
and  finally  making  their  place  selec¬ 
tions,  and  in  most  cases  giving  their 
reasons  for  their  placings.  The  price 
of  cows  and  the  costs  of  producing 
them  and  their  feed  demand  of  every 
dairyman  at  least  some  knowledge  of 
this  kind. 

The  horse  shows  are  always  inter¬ 
esting  and  fun — now  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  saddle  horses.  Generally  speaking, 
the  smaller  the  fair  and  the  horse 
show,  the  more  fun.  Horses  continue 
to  hold  a  very  definite  place  in  most 
people’s  hearts.  The  horse,  again  gen¬ 
erally,  is  deteriorating  in  quality  and 
in  manners.  Nevertheless,  so  many 
young  people  are  becoming  interested 
in  the  grandest  of  all  sports,  horse¬ 
back  riding,  that  we  need  not  fear  for 
horsemanship  in  the  years  ahead. 

Horseracing  is  always  keen,  highly 
competitive,  and  the  truest  example  of 
man  and  horse  working  together.  Bet¬ 
ting  always  mars  the  sportsmanship 
features  of  anything.  At  most  of  these 
small  fairs  it  was  at  a  minimum. 

The  only  black  spot  at  all  of  these 
fairs  was  the  barbarous  money-making 
devices  and  jungle  importations,  and  I 
don’t  mean  the  kids’  balloons  or  the 
merry-go-rounds.  The  sooner  Fair 
committees  recognize  the  difference 
between  these  and  rural  accomplish¬ 
ment,  industrial  advancement,  and 
wholesome  fun,  the  sooner  the  County 
Fair  will  be  returned  to  the  people 
and  regain  its  place  in  the  American 
scene. 

*  * 

Doc’s  Uumb-dunas 

Five  dollar  milk  does  funny  things. 
There  are 'no  more  Cys.  Now  it’s  Mr. 
Cyrus. 

Aunt  Fanny  disappeared  at  about 
the  four  dollar  milk  mark,  becoming 
our  dear  Frances. 

Dora  is  now  Dorothy  and  she  wants 
to  know  why,  if  she  can  raise  her  own 
corns,  a  hog  can’t. 

Sam,  Cy’s  boy,  has  gone  to  live  with 
his  mother-in-law  anyway. 

—  a.a.  — 

Western  Massachusetts  Ayrshire — New 
association  of  western  Massachusetts 
Ayrshire  breeders  has  been  formed.  At 
first  meeting,  Orin  Howes  of  Gill  was 
elected  president,  Howard  Hepburn  of 
Sunderland,  vice-president;  and  Roger 
Kennedy  of  Whately,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  Membership  is  open  to  many  Ayr¬ 
shire  breeders  in  the  western  counties. 

—  a.a.  — 

New  Ayrshire  Member — The  Ayrshire 
Breeders  Association  announces 
through  National  Secretary  C.  T.  Conk¬ 
lin,  Brandon.  Vermont,  that  H.  H. 
Haner,  Buskirk,  N.  Y.,  has  been  made 
a  member  of  the  National  Association. 


New  York  State  Cows 
AYRSHIRE— GUERNSEY— HOLSTEIN— JERSEY 
During  the  past  fiscal  year  had 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDING 

More  than  19,000  New  York  State  herd  owners  found 
artificial  breeding  through  New  York  Artificial  Breeders 
Cooperative  gave  them  higher  production,  lower  costs, 
higher  sales  value  of  offspring,  and  more  room  for  cows. 

Investigate  the  advantages  of  ARTIFICAL  BREEDING 
for  your  farm.  (New  York  herd  owners  only)  Write  to: 


NEW,  YO.RK 


COOPERATIVE  INCORPORATED 
PHONE  2  571  R.0.  2  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 


EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  COOPERATIVE 

Livestock  auction  sales  at  Empire’s  four  markets  are  run  methodically,  plann¬ 
ed  to  provide  all  farmers  with  the  opportunity  of  receiving  the  best  prices  for 
their  animals.  A  well-planned  system  of  speed,  honest  weight,  and  general 
fair  dealings  with  buyers  and  sellers  alike  is  now  available  at: 

ARGYLE,  N.  Y.,  Argyle-Greenwich  Rd.  Sale  every  Wednesday.  Phone  Greenwich  55F2. 
BATH,  N.  Y.,  118  Wilson  Ave.  Sale  every  Saturday.  Phone  Bath  1000. 

GOUVERNEUR,  N.  Y.,  Somerville  Rd.  Sale  every  Tuesday.  (Dairy  replacement  sale 
last  Thursday  of  each  month).  Phone  Gouverneur  671 -W-3. 

GREENE,  N.  Y.,  Canal  Sitreet.  Sale  every  Wednesday.  Phone  Greene  134. 

For  additional  facts  on  trucking  service,  market  information,  etc.,  write  or 
phone  the  market  nearest  you. 


BIG  COUNTY  DISPERSAL 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  20 

Harry  Underwood  &  Sons  high  producing  herd 

100  REGISTERED  H0LSTEINS 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  and  calfhood  vaccinated, 
nearly  all  home  raised. 

Owner’s  2  sons  going  to  college. 

Sale  at  farm,  6  miles  north  of  Cortland  just 
off  Route  11,  near  LITTLE  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Many  times  the  leading  herd  in  CTA  with  animals  up 
to  over  600  lb.  fat,  2  time,  twice  Grand  Champion 
at  Cortland  Co.  Fair. 

56  Milking  Cows  with  33  fresh  or  springing  at  sale 
time.  High  record,  high  proven  bulls  used  for  years. 
Leading  prize  winners  at  several  good  shows  this  year. 

For  more  details,  write 

HARRY  UNDERWOOD  &  SONS,  Little  York,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer, 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


2nd  "SST  AUCTION 

Thursday,  Oct.  9  —  Walton,  N.  Y. 

FAIR  GROUNDS 

77  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


300  Cows& Heifers  300 

Extra  good  quality,  most 
of  them  freshening  in  early 
fall  —  majority  large  type 
Holsteins. 

30  Work  &  Saddle  Horses  30 

Well  broken  heavy  teams 
and  singles  —  fancy  saddle 
horses. 

Terms  to  reliable  parties— We 
deliver 

Always  ready  to  buy  entire  dairies 
and  machinery. 

Gladstone  Bros. 

Tel.  36  or  27R21 

Andes,  New  York 


T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood  vac¬ 
cinated,  eligible  to  go  anywhere.  32  Young  Cows — 
24  First  Calf  Heifers — 16  Senior  Heifer  Calves  — 
5  Service  age  bulls. 

This  choice  offering  all  selected  by  Adrian  Personius, 
officia1  of  the  New  York  Holstein  Association. 
Consignments  from  leading  Delaware  County  herds. 
JUST  THE  SALE  FOR  YOU  TO  ATTEND 


THE  E.  P.  SMITH  SALE 

80  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

MON.,  OCT.  13  -  EARLVILLE,  N«  Y. 


In  the  great  dairy  county  of  the  East. 


IN  SALE  AUDITORIUM 


Sale  in  big  tert.  at  11:00  A.  M. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 


45  Cows  and  first  calf  heifers  mostly  fresh  or  nearby 
springers. 


R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


3rd  ANNUAL 

SCHOHARIE  COUNTY  CLUB  SALE 


35  Yearlings  and  Calves. 

Many  Daughters  of  4%  Osborndale  sires. 

3  SERVICE  AGE  BULLS,  backed  by  high  production. 
A  choice  offering  of  good  cattle  that  you  will  buy 
worth  the  money. 


Sat.,  Oct.  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

FAIR  GROUNDS 

54  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood  vac¬ 
cinated,  milkers  mastitis  tested. 

An  offering  of  some  of  the  most  outstanding  animals 
available  in  the  County  as  selected  by  a  competent 
committee  of  real  judges. 

GOOD  UDDERS  —  NICE  TYPE  —  RICH  PEDIGREES 

3  BULLS — all  from  dams  with  500  lb.  fat  on  2  time 
milking. 

THIS  IS  A  TOP  OFFERING  of  the  kind  you  like. 

Sale  in  tent  at  12:30  P.  M. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  MEXICO.  N.  Y. 


PALOMINOS  AND  PONIES 

PALOMINO  saddle  horses.  Ponies  ah 
sizes.  Pinto,  Hackney.  Welsh.  Shetland. 
Shipped  crated  by  express.  How  old 
are  children  you  want  pony  for? 

HOWARD  CHANDLER  Chariton  Iowa. 


Herd  T.  B.  Accredited.  Bang’s  Vaccinated  for  8  year*. 
D.H.I.A.  records  for  25  years 

For  more  details,  write 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Owner,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SHOW  and  SALE 

A  strong  feature  of  the  American 
Royal  Show  at  Kansas  City, 

Mo.,  OCT.  22d— 23d.  THE 
BEST  from  all  over  United 
States.  Unusual  opportunity  for 
establishing  herds  of  THE  BEST  DUAL  PUR¬ 
POSE  BREED  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Write  for  catalog  to 


AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
809  Exchange  Avenue  Dept.  AA  Chicago  9,  III, 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Tteov  ^aCC 

tty  GRACE  WATKINS  UCCKETT 


THIS  FALL’S  fashions  show  a  round¬ 
er  silhouette,  less  square  shoulders, 
more  skirt  fullness,  especially  just  be¬ 
low  the  waist  which  itself  is  as  tiny  as 
American  women  will  stand  for.  Pep- 
lums,  gathers,  pleats,  bustle  effects  and 
drapes  enter  into  the  picture,  while 
bright  plaids  and  stripes  and  colors 
ranging  from  srftart  black  through 
brilliant  reds,  green  and  brown  give 
the  necessary  touches  of  color. 

.Give  a  little  lassie  Scotch  airs  by 
planning  ensemble  No.  2334  in  a  plain- 
plaid  partnership.  The  skirt  is  suspend¬ 
er-strapped  and  pleated  .  .  .  the  blouse 
and  jacket  button  up  to  a  round  collar. 

To  top  the  little  girl’s  outfit,  here’s 
a  jaunty  Scotch  hat  No.  2952.  Make  it 
in  a  bright  and  bold  plaid  with  roguish 
ribbon  streamers! 

The  talk  of  the  young  crowd  is  an 
applique  frock  like  No.  2319,  fashioned 
with  a  scalloped  simulated  bolero  just 
like  Big  Sister’s  stylings  .  .  .  plus  full 
puff  sleeves. 

No.  2322  is  a  clever  cover-all  apron, 
handy  to  have  around  you  for  those 
kitchen  capers.  Note  the  way  the  pock¬ 
ets  are  smartly  slashed  for  openings! 

Timely  two-piecer  No.  2340  becomes 
a  triupiph  with  its  dandy  cutaway 
jacket  that  features  a  surplice  closing. 
Braid  will  add  a  beautiful  finishing 
touch. 

Beguiling  basque  dress  swings  and 
sways  to  the  rhythm  of  a  pleated 
skirt  .  .  .  comes  to  a  climax  with  con¬ 
trasting  collar  and  cuffs.  Make  No. 
2321  a  member  of  a  clan — in  plaid! 

Have  a  new  slant  for  fall — in  frock 
No.  2295  that  sets  off  dashing  diagonal 
lines  .  .  .  then  follows  them  around 
with  big  buttons  and  saucy  scallops. 

One  side  please — for  full-of-skirt 
frock  No.  2296  that  cleverly  sends  its 
buttons  all  the  way  down  the  left! 
Pointed  shoulder  yokes  play  up  the 
rolled  collar. 

A  silhouette  star  is  frock  No.  2332, 
highlighted  with  a  handsome  hip  drape 
and  the  new  jewelry-conscious  high 
neckline.  Turnabout’s  fun,  too — with 


the  back-interesting  bustle  bow! 

No.  2338  gives  an  eye-stopping  dress 
with  a  detachable,  high-necked  dickey. 
See  how  the  little  sleeve  cuffs  repeat 
the  buttoning  treatment  of  the  waist! 

That  soft-a's-a-whisper  frock  so  ne¬ 
cessary  in  everywoman’s  wardrobe  is 
represented  by  No.  2279.  It  smartly 
stresses  one  side  of  the  silhouette — 
with  an  overskirt  that  gently  drapes 
left-of-center. 

Brief-of-sleeve  blouse  No.  2324  can 
be  made  either  with  a  daintily  edged 
open  neck  ...  or  with  the  bow-catch¬ 
ing  high  neck  that  looks  so  pretty  be¬ 
tween  jacket  lapels. 

Bustle-bowed  overblouse  No.  2357 
turns  to  the  tunic  styling  to  form  the 
new  longer  lines.  You’ll  find  it’s  equal¬ 
ly  wonderful  to  wear  under  a  suit, 
above  a  slim  skirt. 

Pattern  Sizes  and  Requirements 

No.  2334 — 2  to  8.  Size  4  jacket,  %  yard  54- 
inch  ;  skirt,  1%  yards  54-inch ;  blouse,  1  ys 
yards  35-inch. 

No.  2952 — Head  sizes,  19,  20,  21,  22.  Size 
20,  y2  yard  18-inch;  1%  yards  ribbon. 

No.  2319 — 6  to  14.  Size  8,  2%  yards  35-inch. 
No.  2322 — Small,  medium,  large  and  EX¬ 
TRA  LARGE.  Medium,  2%  yards  35-inch. 
No.  2340—14  to  20,  36  to  48.  Size  36,  4% 
yards  39-inch. 

No.  2321—9  to  17.  Size  15,  23,4  yards  54- 
inch;  %  yard  35-inch  contrasting. 

No.  2295—12  to  20,  36  to  44.  Size  36,  3% 
yards  39-inch. 

No.  2296—12  to  20,  36  to  46.  Size  36,  2% 
yards  54-inch. 

No.  2332—10  to  20.  Size  16,  4 %  yards  39- 
inch. 

No.  2338—14  to  20,  36  to  48.  Size  36,  3% 
yards  39-inch;  %  yard  39-inch  contrasting. 
No.  2279—12  to  20,  36  to  48.  Size  36,  4% 
yards  39-inch  fabric. 

No.  2324—12  to  20,  36  to  46.  Size  36,  1% 
yards  39-inch. 

No.  2357—12  to  20,  36  to  40.  Size  16,  2\'s 
yards  39-inch. 

TO  ORDER — Write  name,  address,  pat¬ 
tern  size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose 
fifteen  cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern 
wanted.  Add  fifteen  cents  for  our  new 
Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Book.  Address 
Pattern  Department,  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  o 
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GOLDENROD 

By  C.  W.  Newcomb 

The  sun  peeped  through  a  cloud 
today 

And  shone  directly  on  a  spray 
Of  goldenrod  beside  the  road. 

It  seemed  a  fairer  sight  than  all 
The  gold  that  holds  men's  minds  in 
thrall. 

And  to  the  heart  a  lighter  load. 


/4t  Ocvi  *f^ac(4c 

By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 

Raising'  Money  for 
Churches 

IN  THE  FALL,  most  women’s  church 
societies  formulate  money-making 
plans  for  the  coming  year.  As  I  think 
over  the  activities  of  our  nearby  coun¬ 
try  and  village  churches,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  annual  affairs  are  the  most 
successful,  for  they  are  looked  forward 
to  by  the  whole  community  and  pro¬ 
mote  sociability  as  well  as  bring  in 
needed  funds. 

In  our  church  we  have  an  annual 
Election  Day  chicken  dinner  which  has 
been  an  important  occasion  for  many 
years.  Many  other  churches  have  har¬ 
vest  suppers  and  feature  a  display  of 
garden  and  farm  products,  which  are 
donated  afterwards  to  some  institution. 

Almost  every  church  society  has  a 
fair  and  bazaar  just  before  Christmas. 
In  these  days  the  farm  table  or  booth 
is  one  of  the  most  popular,  and  the 
eggs,  butter,  cream,  canned  goods,  and 
Christmas  greens  and  wreaths  sell 
quickly. 

Each  winter  a  society  in  one  of  our 
nearby  churches  has  a  pleasant  way  of 
earning  money  through  its  supper 
clubs.  A  number  of  hostesses  volun¬ 
teer  to  invite  four  couples  to  supper. 
Each  of  these  couples  in  turn  entertains 
the  group.  The  hostess  furnishes  the 
main  dish,  the  guests  bring  a  dish  to 
pass,  and  the  sum  they  pay  for  the 
meal  goes  into  the  treasury. 


Hand-knitted  socks  rate  way,  way 
up  as  Christmas  gifts.  You  can  have 
a  choice  of  plain  ribbing.  No.  531,  or 
cable  ribbing.  No.  532.  Both  have 
turnover  cuffs.  Directions  are  for 
women's  sizes  &V2  to  11.  2  skeins  of 
woolen  yarn  will  make  a  pair. 

Send  three  cents  for  each  set  of  in¬ 
structions  to  Embroidery  Dept.,  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10  North  Cherry 
St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Another  church  serves  May  Day 
breakfast.  It  has  become  so  popular 
that  business  people  from  surrounding 
towns  and  farmers  for  miles  around 
come  to  the  breakfast  before  starting 
their  day’s  work. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  the  annual 
church  events  in  this  section  is  the 
Townsendville  Festival.  It  is  held  on 
the  church  lawn  the  evening  before  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Homemade  ice  cream 
and  cake  are  served,  just  as  they  were 
when  these  sociables  were  first  started 
over  60  years  ago.  A  beacon  fire  of 
pine  stumps  is  lighted  and  the  bell 
which  hangs  in  the  112-year-old  church 
again  rings  out  a  welcome  to  the 
thousand  or  more  who  return  each 
year  for  the  occasion. 

—  A  .A.  — 

GLADS  IN  YOUR  GARDEN 

There  just  isn't  any  excuse  any  more 
for  growing  drab  or  uninteresting 
glads.  The  clear  colors  and  good  size 
are  no  more  trouble  to  get  now  than 
some  of  the  rows  of  dirty  yellow,  dis¬ 
pirited-looking  ones  that  we  too  often 
see  as  we  drive  along.  The  good  ones 
take  no  more  room,  no  more  fertil¬ 
izer  and  work  than  the  poor  ones  do. 

If  you  still  have  time  to  see  late 
exhibits  of  glads  this  fall — they  bloom 
until  frost,  the  late-planted  ones, — see 
which  colors  you  like,  get  their  name’s 
and  order  corms  for  next  season.  They 
do  not  have  to  be  the  latest  introduc¬ 
tions  (which  cost  more  because  stock 
is  apt  to  be  limited).  There  are  many 
old  varieties  which  continue  to  be  of¬ 
fered  because  they  are  good.  If  you 
can’t  get  to  the  shows,  get  good  cata¬ 
logs;  many  have  colored  illustrations 
from  which  orders  may  be  made. 

One  of  the  seed  companies  offered 
fifty  glad  corms  for  two  dollars  this 
year;  all  were  familiar  varieties,  but 
Picardy  was  one  of  them.  Everyone 
who  knows  glads  knows  that  Picardy 
was  one  of  the  most  outstanding  varie¬ 
ties  ever  introduced;  now  it  is  abund¬ 
ant  enough  for  almost  anyone  to  own. 

Keeping  glad  corms  over  the  winter 
is  not  the  trouble  it  used  to  be;  3 
percent  DDT  dust  sprinkled  among  the 
corms  is  recommended  to  kill  any 
thrips  that  may  be  on  them  without 
having  to  clean  the  corms  first.  Then 
by  spraying  with  5  per  cent  DDT  every 
10  days  throughout  the  growing  sea¬ 
son,  the  worst  enemy  of  glads  can  be 
licked.  For  storage,  I  like  to  criss¬ 
cross  flats  so  that  the  corms  do  not 
rot;  a  cool,  frost-proof  cellar  is  what 
I  have  used  for  the  purpose. — G.  W.  H. 

—  A.  A.  — 

PIE  TIMRER! 

Whether  you  can  your  pumpkin  by 
straining  it  and  having  it  ready  to  sea¬ 
son  for  pies  or  by  packing  the  cubes 
to  be  finished  later  when  you  have 
more  time,  you  start  the  same  way. 

Wash  the  pumpkin,  remove  the  seeds, 
peel  and  cut  into  one-inch  cubes.  For 
the  strained  pumpkin,  steam  the  cubes 
until  tender — about  25  minutes.  Put 
them  through  a  food  mill  or  strainer. 
Simmer  until  hot  throughout,  using  low 
heat  and  stirring  to  prevent  sticking 
and  scorching  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 
Pack  the  strained  pumpkin  hot  in  glass 
jars,  using  no  liquid  or  salt  and  filling 
to  within  one-half  inch  of  the  top.  Ad¬ 
just  lids.  Process  at  10  pounds  pressure 
(240°  F.).  Pint  jars  need  60  minutes; 
quarts,  80.  Remove  from  canner  and 
complete  seal,  if  not  of  the  self-seal¬ 
ing  type. 

To  can  the  cubes,  place  in  a  kettle, 
add  just  enough  water  to  cover,  bring 
to  boil,  pack  hot  in  glass  jars  to  with¬ 
in  a  half  inch  of  top.  Cover  with  hot 
cooking  liquid,  leaving  a  half  inch  space 
at  top.  Add  a  half  teaspoon  salt  to 
pint  jars,  one  teaspoon  to  quarts.  Ad¬ 
just  lids.  Process  at  10  pounds  pressure 
(240°  F.).  Pint  jars  need  55  minutes; 
quarts,  90.  As  soon  as  jars  are  out  of 
the  canner,  complete  seal  if  not  of  the 
self-sealing  type. 


New  Idea  for  Dessert! 

—  Easy  and  Simply  Delicious! 


APPLES  IN  JACKETS 

2  cups  sifted  flour  %  to  %  cup  milk 
2  tsp.  Davis  6  medium  apples 

Baking  Powder  (peeled  and 

1  tsp.  salt  cored) 

%  cup  shortening  %  cup  sugar 
1  tsp.  cinnamon 

Sift  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt 
(and  for  a  tender,  flaky,  just-right 
pastry  jacket,  be  sure  to  use  depend¬ 
able  Davis  Double-Acting  Baking 
Powder!  It’s  the  controlled  double 
action  that  does  it!  The  first  action 
starts  right  in  the  mixing  bowl,  but 
the  second  action  waits  for  the  heat 
of  the  oven.  Thus  none  of  the  pre? 
cious  raising  action  is  lost  if  there  is 
a  delay  between  mixing  and  baking!) 
Cut  in  shortening  lightly.  Add  milk 
and  stir  with  table  fork  only  until  all 
flour  is  wet.  Turn  dough  on  to  floured 
board,  knead  lightly  and  roll  out  to 
about  Vs  inch  thick.  Cut  into  6  squares. 
Peel  and  core  apples.  Place  one  apple 


on  each  square  and  fill  centers  with 
combined  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Pinch 
dough  in  around  apples  and  cut  a  few 
holes  on  each  side  with  fork.  Bake 
at  375°F.  until  done,  about  35  min¬ 
utes.  Serve  with  a  scoop  of  ice  cream 
or  hot  lemon  sauce. 

NOTICE  the  difference  in  all  your  bak¬ 
ing  when  you  start  using  Davis!  That 
famous  double  action  is  your  best 
insurance  for  light,  velvety-textured 
cakes;  tender,  delicious 
muffins;  hot  breads  and 
other  “baking  day”  treats. 

Get  a  can  of  Davis 
Double-Acting  Baking 
Powder  today  ...  it  never 
lets  you  down. 


DAVIS  Double-Acting 

BAKING  POWDER 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist, 


COLORFUL, 
FINE  QUALITY 


TABLECLOTHS:  50x 
54,  in  Wedgewood 
Blue,  Coral  Rose, 
Chartreuse  Green, 
and  Pearl  Grey.  Only 
$1.33  each.  NAP- 
KINS:  I6%xl8,  also 
in  Blue,  Rose,  Green 
and  Sun  Maize.  Only 
25c  each.  Cloth  and 
4  napkins  $2.30. 

1 0  DAY  _ 

MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE 
1775  BROADWAY, 


POST  PAID 


FOR 

ONLY 


These  famous  “Thomaston 
Pampas”  sets  are  just  perfect 
for  your  mealtimes.  These 
LOWEST  prices  permit  you 
to  make  up  your  own  delight¬ 
ful  sets  from  our  selection. 
ORDER  NOW,  sets  or  separ¬ 
ate  pieces. 

Minimum  order  $1.50 
C.  0.  D.’s  accepted.  You 
pay  small  charges. 


THE  AMANSETTE  CO. 


NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 


] 


f~~ . HOT 

fLASHES? 

Women  in  your  ‘40’s’— this  great  medi¬ 
cine  is  famous  to  relieve  hot  flashes, 
nervous  tension — when  due  to  the 
functional  ‘middle-age’  period  pecu¬ 
liar  to  women.  Worth  trying! 

iYOIAMMHm  COMPOUND 
Get  Well  ~ 

QUICKER 

From  Your  Cough 
Due  to  a  Cold 

Cfll  PY^C  Honey  &  Tar 
^wLlIi  I  w  Cough  Compound 


Amazing 

HOME  HEATING 

with^a 

UJflRmm 

COAL  HEATER 


Burns  any  kind  of  coal,  coke  or 
briquets.  Semi-automatic  maga¬ 
zine  feed.  Heats  all  day  and  night 
without  refueling.  Holds  fire  sev¬ 
eral  days  on  closed  draft.  Start  a 
fire  but  once  a  year.  Only  heater 
of  its  kind  in  the  world!  The 
lowest-cost,  dependable  "heat 
makers”  you  can  buy.  See  your 
local  dealer. 


LOCKE  STOVE  COMPANY 

Dept.  2,  114  West  11th  St.  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


2-P 


Model  520-B. 
100  lb.  Coal  Cap. 
or  Model  524-B. 
200  lb.  Coal  Cap. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  !-Send  for  this 
SMALL  HOMES  PLAN  BOOK! 


A  beautiful  16-page  book 
in  full  colors  containing 
floor  plans  and  elevations 
for  12  distinctive,  low-cost 
homes  designed  by  nation¬ 
ally-known  architect.  A 
regular  60c  book  for  only 
25c.  Send  a  quarter  for 
your  copy. .  .NOW! 


Model  420-A. 

100  lb.  Coal  Cap. 

Has  built-in 

Automatic  Draft  Regulator. 


START  A  FIRE 

BUT  ONCE  A  YEAR! 


'{ 
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“HP  WO  of  my  men  were  drawing 
hay/'  recalls  Mr.  Barnes  who 
operates  a  519  acre  farm  near  Nor¬ 
wich,  "when  the  wagon  tipped  over. 

“One  man  was  injured,  and  his 
medical  expenses  and  lost  time 
amounted  to  $450.  Luckily  for  me, 
I  carried  a  Grange  Liability  policy. 
Otherwise  that  would  have  been  a 
mighty  expensive  load  of  hay.” 

Too  many  “every  day”  chores  can 
prove  costly  .  .  .  if  you  don’t  have 
insurance!  Why  gamble  when  a 
National  Grange  PACKAGE  POL¬ 
ICY  offers  you  a  complete  liability 
coverage . 

1.  Includes  all  Farm  Operations! 
Protects  you  from  damage  suits  from 
your  hired  man  or  the  public. 

2.  Covers  all  Personal  Activities 
of  the  Farm  Family. 


3.  Provides  Medical  Payments  cov¬ 
erage  for  Employees  and  the  Public. 

Take  advantage  of  the  complete 
protection,  offered  by  a  Grange 
PACKAGE  POLICY.  See  your  local 
agent  today!  And  ask  him  about  the 
National  Grange’s  livestock  coverage. 

Remember,  too,  that  Grange  Farm 
Liability  Insurance  offers  you  these 
added  benefits: 


SUBSTANTIAL  DIVIDEND  SAVING 

— over  $5,500,000  has  already  been 
returned  to  Grange  Insurance  policy 
holders. 


FARMER  CONTROL  —  backed  by 
both  the  National  and  New  York 
State  Grange. 


National  Grange 

MUTUAL  LIABILITY  COMPANY  *  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire  State  Office: State  Towevr  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MAIL 


National  Grange  Mutual  Liability  Co. 

Dept.  A  18,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  Cornell  Bulletin  on  Farm 
Liability  and  tell  me  how  I  can  save  real  money 
under  the  Grange  Insurance  Program.  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in 

(  )  Farm  Liability  PACKAGE  POLICY 
(  )  Automobile  Insurance 

Name . . . 

Address . 


MANY  NEVER 
SUSPECT  CAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 

This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache 
quickly,  once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause 
of  their  trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood. 
They  help  most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits 
poisonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it 
may  cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic 
pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  get¬ 
ting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the 
eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong 
with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s 
Pills,  a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully 
by  millions  for  over  50  years.  Doan’s  give 
happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


Pcmrrl  UIRlibPRPER 
)  fKttJ  CRTRIiOG  -  j 

PAPER  2  ROOMS  AT  COST  OF  J 

Send  for  FREE  1947-8  catolog  of  big  | 
samples.  Beautify  your  home  a  t  very  J 
small  cost.  Our  Prices  unbelievably  low.  j 
Samples  so  large  you  get  a  good  idea  | 
of  how  your  rooms  will  look  when  J 
finished.  • 

Patterns  and  colors  suitable  for  every  J 
room  Beautiful  de  si  g  n  s  —  exclusive  —  j 
fashionable.  Write  today  to  Dept  A  » 

MILLS  WALLPAPER  OUTLET  J 

BOX  464,  CAMDEN,  N.  J.  — — * 


AMAZING  NEW  PRODUCT 

Can  Save  You  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder  3  D  A  Y  S  LATER  — 

badly  swollen,  caked.  Bag  is  now  normal. 

Danger  of  chronic  UDDER0LE  worked 

condition.  UDDER  like  magic!  Cow  in 

OLE  used.  croduction. 

Results  Guaranteed  or 
Double  Your  Money  Back 

Now  you  can  help  preven*  serious  trouble  and  loss  at 
calving  time.  An  amazing  new  product,  UDDEROLE, 
has  been  discovered  at  Dawnwood  Farms.  It  relieves 
dangerous  caked  bag  faster,  better.  Your  cows  go  into 
production  MUCH  SOONER  Vou  make  up  to  *827. U0 
more  on  each  c"W. 

UDDEROLE  is  made  by  a  new,  scientific  formula, 
containing  irradiated  lanolin  and  other  highly  effective 
ingredients  It  gives  powerful  3-way  help.  I.  Relieves 
he  congestion.  2.  Reduces  swelling  and  inflammation. 
3.  Fights  infe  tion.  Use  it  on  your  valuable  first  c.'4f 
heifers.  Farmers  re-order  and  say:  “Udderole  is  the 
best  I  ever  used.  Can't  afford  to  be  without  it.”  The 
8-oz.  tin  costs  only  $1. 

DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  If  UDDER¬ 
OLE  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel  you  '  can 
afford  to  part  with  it — return  unused  portion  and 
eceive,  not  Si.  but  $2 — double  your  money  back. 
Either  way,  you  win,  so  .  .  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new,  and  if  your  dealer 
hasn’t  it.  ask  him  to  order  it  Or  send  $1  direct  to 
us.  We’ll  rush  you.  all  charges  prepaid,  an  8-oz.  tin 
of  this  amazing  discovery.  5-lb.  can  only  $8. 
DEALERS,  write  for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS, DeptAA,Amenia,N.Y. 


LEADER  TRACTORS  35  H.  P.  Hydraulic  implement 
lift.  9-24”  tires.  Making  deliveries.  Literature  on  reguest. 

LEADER  TRACTOR  SALES  RFD  3  Eden,  N.  Y. 


Real  Relief  tor  RUPTURE 


Thousands  of  wearers  tell 
of  real  relief.  Scientifically 
shaped,  made  of  _  strong 
washable  materials, gives  the 
RIGHT  support  WHERE 
NEEDED.  Satisfaction 
GUARANTEED.  Write  for 
FREE  literature  NOW, 


The  WEB  Truss  Co .  Dept.  AA-1 ,  Hagerstown ,  Md . 


FREEZING  SAVES  TIME 


It's  .  lunch  ^  time  ^it 
lunch  box^also  ^yields 

freezer  cartons  in  which  ^ 

wiches  are  packed  be-  <1  /'  ’  |f|j| 

sealed  with"  "a  warm  I  f  I’boto  courtesy  Hot  point  Inc. 

iron  before  placing  in  the  freezer.  While  cup  cakes  may  be  frozen  for  four  to 
eight  months,  sandwiches  have  better  flavor  if  limited  to  two  weeks'  freezing. 
It  saves  precious  morning  time  if  such  supplies  are  prepared  during  the  reg- 
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Twenty-Six  Years  of  Diversified  Farming 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 


home.  The  oldest  son,  26,  is  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  me  on  the  farm.  He  has 
brought  home  a  newer  knowledge  of 
mechanics,  accounting  and  fruit  culture 
and  has  purchased  with  his  savings  a 
one-half  interest  in  all  our  stock  and 
tools. 

The  diversity  of  this  farm  has  been 
its  strongest  link  because  in  the  early 
days  the  family  had  to  save  and  learn 
values.  When  the  fruit  prices  were  low 
or  the  crop  failed,  we  had  to  learn  how 
to  pull  in  our  belts  and  live  from  the 
hens,  several  cows  and  the  garden.  We 
never  had  to  borrow  too  much  from 
the  banks.  Credit  is  necessary  to  do 
business  and  our  most  valuable  asset. 
However,  the  finest  thing  to  learn 
about  credit  is  not  to  use  too  much  of  it. 

I  do  not  believe  in  large  scale  one- 
crop  farming.  It  may  be  necessary  dur¬ 
ing  war  time,  but  who  wants  to  live  on 
wars!  Such  farming  adds  to  surpluses 
and  is  too  great  a  risk  during  years 
of  adverse  prices.  The  family-size  di¬ 
versified  farm  is  much  larger  than  it 
used  to  be  because  of  better  machinery, 
but  it  still  should  be  circumscribed  by 
a  family  venture.  A  good  diversified 
farm  requires  more  skill  and  knowl¬ 
edge  to  operate,  but  that  is  a  healthy 
challenge  to  good  husbandry. 

I  would  like  to  set  down  some  of  the 
things  a  young  man  should  consider  in 
building  a  stable  farm  security: 

1.  Education  and  experience.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  experience  and  ed¬ 
ucation.  This  is  a  never  ending  chore 
or  task,  but  the  more  one  can  acquire 
at  the  start,  the  better.  There  is  dig¬ 
nity  in  acquiring  skill  and  knowledge 
through  the  years.  I  oftentimes  con¬ 
vince  myself  that  if  I  had  not  studied 
at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  I  would  still  be  a  tenant  or 
hired  man  on  the  hills  of  Dutchess 
County  where  I  grew  up. 

2.  Climate.  Climate  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  relation  to  the  crops  one  may 
raise.  One  cannot  change  a  climate. 

3.  Good  soil.  Good  soil  is  essential. 
However,  one  can  purchase  and  return 
to  the  soil  many  of  the  minerals  that 
are  depleted. 

4.  Nearby  markets.  Nearby  markets 
are  a  great  advantage  for  perishable 
products.  However,  if  one  produces 
good  quality,  buyers  will  come  a  long 
way  to  purchase. 

5.  Good  roads.  Good  roads  are  most 
essential.  Volume  production  cannot  be 
transported  over  poor  and  weak  roads. 

6.  Cooperatives.  Commodity  group 
organizations  and  purchasing  coopera¬ 
tives  are  vital  to  modern  agricultural 
production  and  distribution.  No  com¬ 


modity  group  can  progress  any  faster 
than  it  develops  its  own  leadership 
within  its  own  ranks.  No  one  will  ever 
do  for  us  what  we  can  not  or  are  not 
willing  to  do  for  ourselves.  The  farmer 
used  to  work  with  his  eyes  on  the 
ground  like  Markham’s  “Man  With  A 
Hoe.”  Since  we  have  raised  our  eyes 
from  the  ground  and  learned  how  to 
work  collectively  in  building  grower- 
retailer-consumer  cooperation,  we  have 
become  more  valuable  citizens  to  our 
state  and  nation. 

—  A.  a.  — 

FARM  SCOUTS  ATTEND 
WORLD  JAMBOREE 

Any  program  which  gets  people  of 
different  lands  better  acquainted  is  a 
step  toward  world  peace.  Such  an 
event  is  the  World  Jamboree  of  Boy 
Scouts  which  was  held  recently  at  Mois- 
son,  France.  The  following  Scouts  from 
rural  areas  of  the  Northeast  attended: 

Deryl  Case  III,  R.F.D.  2,  Westport, 
Conn.;  Tyrone  Martin,  R.F.D.  4,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.;  Spencer  Jennings,  Glen- 
wood  Landing,  N.  J.;  Wesley  G.  Sav- 
adge,  R.F.D.  1,  Morristown,  N.  J.;  El- 
wyn  G.  Erway,  R.F.D.  2,  Bath,  N.  Y.; 
L.  C.  Hilsinger,  R.F.D.  2,  Cincinnatus, 
N.  Y.;  and  Robert  A.  Scott,  R.F.D.  2, 
Mayville,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

FARM  SAFETY 

As  their  contribution  to  farm  safety, 
The  Sinclair  Refining  Company  will  be 
holding  farm  meetings  in  the  North¬ 
east  soon.  The  theme  of  the  meetings 
will  be  “Safety  on  the  Farm”  and  a 
sound  movie  called  “Miracle  in  Para¬ 
dise  Valley”  will  be  shown.  Sinclair 
Farm  Shows  have  been  held  for  the 
past  nine  years  and  have  been  attended 
by  more  than  2y2  million  people. 
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THAWING  PIPES 

Here  is  a  handy  and  safe  method  of 
thawing  frozen  pipes.  Take  a  two-gal¬ 
lon  oil  can,  cut  a  small  hole  in  the  top 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  round  and 
solder  a  quarter  inch  pipe '  about  3 
inches  long  into  this  hole.  On  this 
pipe,  clamp  a  quarter  inch  rubber  hose 
long  enough  to  reach  the  frozen  area. 
Fill  the  can  half  full  of  water  and 
close  the  top  securely. 

Then  heat  the  water  in  the  can  with 
a  blow  torch  until  it  boils  and  push  the 
hose  into  the  pipe  until  it  reaches  the 
ice.  Keep  pushing  the  hose  into  the 
frozen  pipe  until  it  is  thawed  out  by  the 
steam.  Caution:  When  it  is  necessary 
to  refill  the  can  with  water,  be  sure  to 
keep  your  face  away  from  the  top  of 
the  can  to  avoid  being  scalded  by 
steam. — Clarence  L.  Slater,  Accord, 
N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

DE-ICER 

I  fixed  the  windshield  wiper  on  our 
car  so  that  it  is  effective  when  ice  is 
freezing  on  the  windshield. 

I  took  a  strip  of  cloth  about  2”  wide 
and  as  long  as  the  wiper.  I  took  the 
wiper  off,  put  it  on  the  cloth  with  a 
tablespoon  of  salt;  then  I  took  the 


around  the  wiper  leaving  a  little  space 
in  the  cente.  to  hook  the  wiper  on 
again. 

Ice  will  not  form  on  the  windshield 
so  long  as  this  is  running. — Mrs.  Andy 
Olial,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

STICKING  STALL  COCKS 

Sticking,  hard  turning  vacuum  pipe 
stall  cocks  are  a  nuisance  and  contrib¬ 
ute  to  slow  milking.  We  tried  oiling 
them.  That  helped  for  a  few  weeks. 
Cup  grease  lasted  a  little  longer.  But 
best  of  all  was  wheel  bearing  grease. 
It  was  applied  over  a  year  ago  on  our 
still  easy  to  open  stall  cocks. — Joseph 
Pawlowski,  Elm  Ridge  Farm,  Bridge- 
water,  Mass. 

—  A. a.  — 

bell  for  hay  rope 

When  driving  the  horses  on  the  hay- 
I'ope  and  the  wind  is  blowing  so  one 
can’t  hear  the  person  who  sets  the 
fork,  fasten  a  bell  at  the  corner  of  the 
barn  next  the  driver,  with  a  wire  or 
fight  rope  running  back  within  reach 


The  "Handy"  ideas  on  this  page  are 
submitted  by  our  readers.  Where  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  use  a  sketch  to  illustrate  the 
idea,  we  pay  $5.00  for  each  handy  idea. 
When  the  idea  is  understandable  without 
a  sketch,  we  pay  $2.00  each.  Ideas  which 
we  are  unable  to  use  are  not  returned 
unless  you  request  it. 


of  the  fork  setter.  By  jerking  the  bell 
twice  to  start,  once  to  stop,  and  three 
times  to  back  up,  the  fork  setter  can 
control  the  driver  so  everyone  works 
to  the  best  advantage.  W.  D. 

—  A. A.  — 

BAG  OPENER 

I’ve  found  that  a  nail  driven  down 
through  the  cover  of  a  lime  or  ferti¬ 
lizer  sower  makes  it  easier  and  quicker 
to  open  lime  and  fertilizer  bags.  When 
the  cover  is  open,  the  nail  is  ready  to 
use  and  when  the  cover  is  closed  the 
nail  is  out  of  the  way. 

Just  drag  the  bag  across  the  point 
of  the. nail  and  it  is  opened.  (A  sharp¬ 
ened  bolt  can  be  used  in  metal  covers). 
If  the  nail  is  close  to  the  center  parti¬ 
tion  of  the  sower,  either  side  can  be 
filled  easily. — Harvey  Buck,  Mansfield 
Center,  Conn. 

—  A. A.  — 

TWO-WAY  STONEBOAT 

I  made  a  stoneboat  which  can  be 
drawn  from  either  end.  I  took  an  old 
spring  tooth  harrow,  taking  out  the 
cross-bars  and  then  putting  the  two 
sections  tail  to  tail.  I  filled  in  with 
planks  using  2  x  4’s  at  each  end  and 
fastening  the  plank  with  lag  screws. 
Then  I  used  shorter  planks  to  cover 
the  areas  at  each  end  which  are  bent 
upward. 

Then,  if  I  got  into  a  tight  spot  I 
could  merely  unhitch  the  team  hitch  on 
the  other  end  and  pull  it  out. — Carlton 
Townsend,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A _ 

PICKING  DECKS 

Few  poultrymen  relish  the  thought 
of  having  a  number  of  ducks  or  geese 
to  dress  for  market,  as  the  removal  of 
the  down  even  after  the  fowls  are 
carefully  steamed  is  a  tedious  task.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty  in  a  surprising¬ 
ly  easy  manner,  dust  powdered  rosin 
into  the  feathers  of  the  fowl  before  it 
is  dipped  in  the  scalding  water.  Feath¬ 
ers  and  down  may  then  be  peeled  from 
the  fowl,  leaving  the  skin  smooth 
and  clean. — Chester  Roberson,  Falls 
Mills,  Va. 

—  a.a.  — 

FROZEN  PADLOCKS 

When  padlocks  are  used  on  outside 
doors,  there  is  always  danger  that 
water  may  collect  and  freeze  so  that 
the  lock  can’t  be  opened.  We  handled 
this  by  taking  a  tin  can  large  enough 
to  cover  the  lock  and  cutting  a  slit 
about  y2  inch  wide  and  %  the  length 
of  the  can.  This  strip  of  tin  is  re¬ 
moved  and  the  can  is  then  slipped  over 
the  lock  with  the  slit  sliding  down  over 
the  staple. — Mrs.  Sa?n  A.  Cline,  Gray¬ 
ling,  Michigan. 


1  was  forever  hunting  through  boxes  and  drawers  on  roy  bench,  for  screws,  bolts, 
r|vets,  nuts,  washers  and  small  springs.  At  last  I  hit  on  a  plan  to  eliminate  all  the 
ynfing,  4  took  a  board  3"x6'  and  nailed  the  covers  from  discarded  pint  and  Vi  pint 
isrs  the  board,  spaced  far  enough  apart  to  grip  jar  to  take  off  or  put  back.  I 
ubeled  the  cans  with  printed  stickers  with  name  of  contents,  nailed  the  board  in 
et<sy  reach  over  my  bench  and.  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  I  now  have  what  I  need. 

— A.  L.  Borden,  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


Quality  pap 

in  waterproof  footwear 

Just  as 

it  does  in  equipment 

Quality  in  any  product  pays  when  it  means 
longer  service,  with  satisfaction.  That’s 
why  BALL-BAND  Footwear  has  so  many 
wearers ...  its  outstanding  quality  assures 
footwear  that  costs  less  because  it  wears 
longer,  with  better  fit,  better  appearance, 
and  greater  comfort  all  its  long  life.  It 
will  pay  you  to  look  for  the  store  where 
you  see  the  Red  Ball  trade-mark,  famous 
BALL-BAND  symbol  of  enduring  quality. 


Ball-Band 


Rubber  -  Fabric  -  Woolen  Footwear 


RES.  U.  S. 

PAT  OFF  1901 


Knee  Boot — Costs  you  less  be¬ 
cause  it  wears  longer.  Correct 
fitting,  easy  walking  special  BALL- 
BAND  construction. 


anslip— Tough  for  extra  long 
ervice,  high  front  for  greater 
irotection,  holds  on  in  the  mud. 
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MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  X  WOOLEN  MEG.  CO.,  Mishawaka ,  Indiana 


WALL  PAPER 


LOWEST  PRICES. 

Large  samples  in  unusual  loose- 
leaf  catalog.  Wide  variety  of 
modern  patterns,  stunning  colors. 
Shipped  prepaid. 

Write  today. 


Quality  Wall  Papers 

Box  252B3Madison,  Conn. 
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Your  electric  socket 

_  operates  HEAT/ NO 

CABLE l  Wrap  cable  around  pipe  or  imbed  in  soi  I 
NO.M26  for  5  to  12  ft. pipe  $2.  No. J 56 f or  12 to  25 ft J3. 
N0.SII2  for  25  to  50  ft.$6 .Air  thermostat  $5  extra. 

«  AT  YOUR  DEALER  OR  PREPAID  ft 

GRQ-QUICK  330A  UJ.  Huron  St., CHICAGO  I0.ILL.C1/ 


Don’t  Be  Late 

ordering  your  “No  Trespassing”  signs 
this  year.  Don’t  wait  until  the  day 
before  hunting  season  opens.  Get  your 
signs  up  early. 

Post  Your  Farm 

with  signs  that  are  easy  to  read,  and 
withstand  wind  and  weather.  WE  HAVE 
THEM  ( 12"xl2") . 

Price  WITHOUT  Name  and  Address 
$1.50  per  dcz.:  $6.00  per  50;  $11.00  per  100 
Price  WITH  NAME  and  Address 
$3.50  per  doz. ;  $8.00  per  50;  $13.00  per  100 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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?  By  A.  JAMES 


HALL 


A  survey  of  farmers'  opinions  conducted  by  the  American 
Agriculturist  Foundation  to  keep  consumers  and  State  and 
Federal  Legislators  informed  of  farmers'  problems  and  their 
suggested  solutions. 


Potato  Harvesters 

The  most  interesting  thing  I  saw  on 
Long  Island  was  a  potato  harvester  de¬ 
signed  by  Nate  Talmage  of  Riverhead, 
Suffolk  County,  for  use  on  the  farm 
he  operates  with  his  Dad,  Henry.  Henry 
said  there  are  about  400  harvesters  in 
Suffolk  but  most  are  the  one-row  type 
that  still  require  a  second  gang  coming 
on  the  field  to  pick  up  bags. 

The  Talmage  picker  handles  two 
rows  and  from  the  rear  platform  bags 
are  loaded  directly  onto  a  truck  that 
paces  the  picker  across  the  field.  It 
takes  11  men  to  operate  the  tractor- 
digger-harvester-truck  combination  but 
costs  are  half  what  they  used  to  be  for 
manual  picking  at  8c  a  bushel — and 
these  costs  include  delivery  to  the 
barn. 

The  harvester  does  a  good  job,  but 
Nate  wasn’t  satisfied  because  they  had 
to  lift  bags  from  platform  to  truck. 
By  the  time  you  read  this  he  will  be 
operating  another  harvester  he  de¬ 
signed  to  handle  two  rows  of  spuds  in 
bulk. 

From  a  two-row  digger,  spuds, 
stones  and  dirt  pour  onto  revolving 
plates  that  are  tilted  just  enough  to 
let  spuds  roll  to  an  elevator  while 
stones  and  chunks  of  dirt  ride  around 
on  the  plate  until  they  are  brushed  off 
when  they  strike  a  rigid  steel  arm. 

On  the  first  wire  elevator  small 
stones  and  dirt  fall  through  before  the 
potatoes  drop  to  a  wide,  tilted  convey¬ 
or  belt  that  runs  at  right  angles  to  the 
elevator.  Here  the  spuds  roll  to  the 
rear  and  into  another  elevator  that  de¬ 
posits  them  gently  into  a  truck  driven 
alongside  the  harvester.  Stones  are  too 
heavy  to  roll  to  the  back  of  the  con¬ 
veyor  belt  so  they  travel  a  separate 
path  to  bags  and  are  deposited  at  the 
end  of  rows. 

Nate  has  built  a  slanting  false  bot¬ 
tom  in  the  truck  which  feeds  tubers  to 
a  belt  along  the  center.  At  the  ware¬ 
house  or  storage  an  electric  motor 
drives  the  belt  which  delivers  the  spuds 
from  truck  to  storage  conveyor  or  di¬ 
rectly  into  a  grader.  With  the  bulk 
system,  potatoes  are  not  lifted  until 
they  are  all  graded  and  bagged.  Nate 
has  patents  on  the  tilted,  revolving 
two-foot  plates  that  separate  most  of 
the  stones.  One  harvester  crew  can  dig 
and  deliver  to  the  barn  between  2,000 
and  2,500  bushels  a  day.  It  looks  like 
another  forward  step  has  been  made  to 
take  some  of  the  toil  out  of  farming. 

Small  Farms  Going 

According  to  Henry  Talmage,  every 
forward  step  in  the  development  of  ef¬ 
ficient  farm  machinery  pushes  more 
small  operators  out  of  business  and,  as 
an  old-timer  and  Master  Farmer,  he 
hates  to  see  that.  He  cited  several  in¬ 
stances  in  his  own  neighborhood  where 
a  man’s  land  has  been  bought  or  rented 
by  a  neighbor  to  make  one  big,  effici¬ 
ent  operation  out  of  what-  were  2  or 
more  independent  businesses. 

“No  longer  can  a  man  grow  4  or  5 
acres  of  potatoes,”  Henry  told  me.  “He 
can’t  afford  to  invest  thousands  in  spe¬ 
cial  equipment  for  such  a  small  piece, 
and  he  can’t  afford  the  old  hand  labor 
methods.  To  be  successful  he  must 
have  each  crop  large  enough  to  war¬ 


rant  modern  methods  and  must  have 
enough  capital  to  weather  conditions 
that  didn’t  hurt  too  much  when  he  was 
diversified.”  What  do  you  think? 


Five-Day  Market 

Long  Island  vegetable  growers  have 
gone  in  for  irrigation  in  a  big  way.  I 
understand  15,000  acres  are  watered 
in  Suffolk,  while  in  Nassau  there  is  al¬ 
most  as  much  pipe  strung  around  as 
there  are  real  estate  developments. 
They  get  marvelous  yields  of  quality 
produce  but  they  are  discouraged,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Nassau,  by  the  fluctuating 
prices  on  the  New  York  markets. 
Sometimes  this  year  a  truckload  would 
bring  fine  prices,  while  at  other  times 
growers  lost  less  by  plowing  under. 

Some  of  this  can  be  blamed  on  Na¬ 
ture,  who  is  so  thoughtless  as  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  day  of  the  week  she  matures 
crops.  The  market  unions  that  operate 
on  a  5-day  week  probably  are  wonder¬ 
ing  how  they  can  picket  Nature  for 
working  7  days.  The  5-day  week  brings 
an  over-supply  to  market  for  Monday 
morning  and  consequently  the  first  2 
days  of  each  5-day  week  are  strictly 
buyers’  markets. 

Walter  G.  Been,  Suffolk  County 
Agent,  told  me  this  doesn’t  hurt  Suf¬ 
folk  too  much,  because  growers  go  in 
more  for  limas,  cauliflower,  cucumbers, 
etc.,  that  are  shipped  to  Baltimore  and 
other  markets.  However,  Charles  Zeh 
of  Calverton,  Chairman  of  the  Suffolk 
Farm  Bureau  executive  committee,  at¬ 
tributes  a  drop  in  Island  strawberry 
acreage  to  the  5-day  market.  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  berries  picked  Friday  and 
Saturday  for  Monday’s  market  are 
usually  either  over-ripe  or  picked 
green,  and  in  either  case  bring  lower 
prices  and  more  headaches  to  growers. 

Soil  Fumigants  Here 

It’s  impossible  to  write  about  Nas¬ 
sau  without  bringing  up  the  Golden 
Nematode  infestation  which  has  been 


GOOD  BULLS  HELP  PRODUCTION 


CLIFFORD  SMITH,  Manager  of  the 
Wychmere  Farms  on  Lake  Road, 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  believes  that  the 
use  of  good  bulls  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  maintaining  a  high  production 
herd.  His  herd  of  registered  Guern¬ 
seys — and  they  milk  30  head — has  aver¬ 
aged  9,450  pounds  of  milk  and  457  fat 
for  a  test  average  of  4.84%  butterfat 
for  the  past  7  years. 

Smith  tried  grass  silage  about  7 
years  ago,  preserving  almost  straight 
timothy  with  phosphoric  acid,  but  he 
likes  corn  silage  better.  He  claims  that 
good  mixed  hay  plus  good  corn  silage 
is  the  most  palatable  roughage  he  can 


plaguing  growers  and  the  State  since 
1941.  State  and  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  men  are  leaving  no  stones 
unturned  in  preventing  spread  of  the 
worms,  and  scientists  are  burning  the 
midnight  oil  in  control  efforts.  So  far 
the  safest  bet  is  to  take  infested  and 
exposed  land  out  of  production. 

According  to  a  representative  of  the 
Shell  Chemical  Corporation  with  whom 
I  talked  the  other  day,  their  D.  D. 
(Dichloropropane  -  Dichloropropylene) 
which  is  so  efficient  in  the  control  of 
the  more  common  Root-Knot  Nema¬ 
tode,  proved  to  give  about  96%  control 
of  Golden  Nematode  in  U.  S.  D.  A.  tests. 
The  cost  is  around  $80  an  acre,  which 
is  less  than  the  $94.75  the  State  pays 
per  acre  for  growing  cover  crops  in¬ 
stead  of  spuds.  However,  the  scientists 


find  for  the  herd.  They  grow  all  their 
own  oats,  wheat,  barley  and  com  at 
Wychmere  and  take  it  to  a  mill  for 
grinding.  To  the  grain  is  added  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal,  wheat  bran  and  a  min¬ 
eral  mixture  of  salt,  steam  bone  meal 
and  limestone. 

Smith  said  it  takes  much  less  land 
to  fill  silo  with  com.  He  finds  that  with 
a  harvester,  an  elevator  and  3  men 
loading  on  trucks,  he  can  fill  two  silos, 
12’  by  40’  and  10’  by  38’,  in  5  days. 

Smith  is  pictured  here  with  Wych¬ 
mere  Dauntless  Maida.  In  background 
can  be  seen  the  steel  and  concrete 
fence  for  the  bull  run. 


must  have  100%  control,  and  one  of 
these  days  they’ll  find  a  material  or 
method  to  knock  out  that  the  4% 
D.  D.  doesn’t  get,  and  Golden  Nematode 
will  be  just  an  unpleasant  memory— 
I  hope. 

These  soil  fumigants  are  new  to  me. 
To  control  nematodes  of  various  sorts, 
wire  worms,  etc.,  a  rig  with  cultivator 
blades  spaced  12  inches  apart  injects 
the  liquid  6  inches  into  the  soil.  It's 
buried  there  and  then  creates  a  gas 
that  leaches  through  the  soil,  destroy¬ 
ing  pests. 

I’m  afraid  my  Granddad — who  thresh¬ 
ed  wheat  with  two  ironwood  poles  fas¬ 
tened  by  a,  leather  thong — would  have 
a  hard  time  keeping  up  with  today’s 
scientific,  mechanized  methods.  What 
do  you  think? 


Harold  E.  Bryant,  general  manager, 
reported  that  10  years  ago  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  services  consisted  only  of 
handling  cariot  sales  and  buying  bags 
needed  to  ship  them  in.  At  that  time, 
he  said,  MPG  had  only  120  members 
and  shipped  3,000  cars  for  a  volume  less 
than  $1  million.  Net  saving  to  mem¬ 
bers  was  $5,967  in  1937.  In  1947  it  was 
$271,000. 

“We  are  proud  of  our  record  of  the 
last  10  years,”  Bryant  stated.  “In  addi¬ 
tion  to  cariot  sales  we  have  expanded 
services  to  handle  less-carlot  sales, 
farm  machinery,  farm  supplies,  a  heli¬ 
copter  dusting  service,  and  our  own 
bag  manufacturing  plant  at  Caribou 
that  did  more  than  a  million  dollai 
business  last  year.” 


At  the  recent  15th  annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  Potato  Growers,  Inc.,  these  men  were 
elected  directors.  At  the  left  is  a  new  director,  Norman  Guy  of  Fort  Kent,  elected  in 
place  of  O.  K.  Story  who  did  not  seek  re-election.  Other  directors  from  left  to  right 
are  Lester  Allen  of  Masardis;  Phillip  Thornton  of  Fort  Fairfield;  Ralph  Tilly  of  Ashland, 

and  Freeman  Bradford  of  Patten. 


Elect  Officers 

Following  the  member  meeting,  the 
Board  of  Directors  reorganized  and 
re-elected  the  following  officers :  Frame 
W.  Hussey,  president;  Milton  E.  Smith, 
vice  president;  Harold  E.  Bryan > 
treasurer  and  general  manager;  Geor„ 
Blanchard,  clerk. 


“Your  cooperative  has  completed  the 
best  year  in  its  history,”  Frank  W. 
Hussey,  president,  told  nearly  800 
members  gathered  at  Presque  Isle,  Me., 
for  the  15th  annual  meeting  of  Maine 
Potato  Growers,  Inc. 


His  statement  followed  reports  by  12 
department  heads  which  showed  among 
other  developments  that  10,832  carloads 
of  potatoes  were  shipped  last  year  for 
658  growers  and  that  gross  business 
was  more  than  $15,000,000. 


Maine  Potato  Co-op  Has  Best  Year 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 

S#  tfoafate 


BARN-PAINTING  RACKET 

If  a  gang  of  out-of-town  painters 
with  a  truck  and  equipment  should  call 
at  your  place  and  offer  to  spray-paint 
your  barn,  we  suggest  that  you  go 
slowly.  Such  a  gang  has  been  reported 
to  us  together  with  the  information 
that  they  carry  some  five-gallon,  cans 
of  first  quality  paint  to  use  as  “bait”, 
but  that  the  mixture  actually  used  on 
the  barn  is  composed  of  used  motor 
oil,  kerosene,  red  brick  powder  and 
carbon.  Reports  state  that  this  mix¬ 
ture  stays  on  as  long  as  the  weather 
is  fair  but  that  it  washes  off  when  the 
first  rain  comes. 

If  you  hear  of  any  such  gang  in  your 
neighborhood  we  would  appreciate  im¬ 
mediate  information  about  them.  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  put  in  a 
collect  phone  call  to  Ithaca  31133. 

—  A. A.  — 

SMALL  PULLETS 

“I  ordered  some  twelve-weeks  old  pullets 
for  85c  each  which  the  advertiser  said 
averaged  2  to  2%  pounds  in  weight.  When 
they  arrived,  they  were  very  small  and 
looked  like  they  were  7  to  8  weeks  old, 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  weight  on  the 
express  bill,  they  didn’t  weigh  over  1% 
pounds  apiece.  Some  of  them  weighed  less 
than  1  pound  when  they  arrived. 

“Before  these  pullets  arrived,  I  sent  an¬ 
other  order  which  I  immediately  can¬ 
celled,  but  the  hatchery  told  me  the  order 
was  booked  and  I  would  get  them  in  about 
a  week  and  that  they  would  be  a  better 
size.  When  they  came  they  were  even 
worse  than  the  first  lot.” 

The  hatchery  from  which  these  pul¬ 
lets  were  ordered  was  not  an  advertiser 
in  American  Agriculturist,  and  you 
may  be  very  sure  that  we  would  not 
accept  advertising  from  them.  If  you 
are  absolutely  certain  as  to  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  a  hatchery,  it  may  be  safe  to 
order  pullets  without  seeing  them,  but 
you  are  certainly  taking  a  big  chance 
in  ordering  from  an  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  a  publication  that  does  not 
guarantee  its  ads. 

A. a.  — ■ 

LIFE  INSURANCE 
INFORMATION 

In  general,  farmers  do  not  carry  as 
much  life  insurance  as  city  workers. 
There  are  some  indications,  however, 
that  farmers  are  giving  more  thought 
to  life  insurance  than  they  did  a  few 


Claims  Recently  Settled 
By  the  Service  Rureau 

NEW  YORK 

Mr,  Edward  B.  McClenning.  Smiths  Basin. .$  53.04 
(Adjustment  on  cancelled  order) 

Mr.  George  Young,  Altona - -  15.00 

(Refund  on  order  not  received) 

Mr.  George  Marsh,  Valois _  23.97 

(Refund  on  order  not  received) 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Archer,  Sidney  Center _  3.65 

(Refund  on  order  not  received) 

Mr.  Donald  Bagwell,  Sanborn _ _ _ 36.00 

(Adjustment  on  ducklings  shipped) 

Mrs.  Bertha  Griffin,  Westbrookville _ ,  3.15 

(Refund  on  order  not  received) 

Mrs.  Floyd  Aitken,  Bovina  Center _ ___  2.95 

(Refund  on  book) 

Mr.  Harry  Moore,  Middletown _  24.00 

(Payment  on  tracking  bill) 

Mrs.  Howard  Sheldon,  Morris _  11.00 

(Money  refunded  on  order) 

Mr.  Willard  Duger,  Ira _  644.80 

(Pay  for  cabbage) 

Mr.  John  Ames  Canton _  275.00 

(Damage  settlement) 

Mrs.  Raymcnd  Merritt,  Nineveh _  4.29 

(Refund  on  plants) 

VERMONT 

Miss  Ethel  Clough,  Chelsea _  11.95 

(Claim  settled) 

Mr,  B.  A.  Johnson,  Wallingford _  37.85 

(Adjustment  on  order) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  Percy  Henderson.  Branchville _  10.55 

(Refund  on  plants) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mrs.  Alice  Gammell,  Colrain _  10.55 

(Adjustment  on  order  damaged  in  ship¬ 
ment)  • 

MAINE 

Mr.  Harold  Wentzel,  East  Liverpool _ 4.50 

(Adjustment  on  order  not  received) 

Mr.  Millard  J.  Parker,  Hallowell _ 100.00 

(Payment  for  lumber) 

CONNECTICUT 

Mrs.  Charles  Amidon,  West  Wilmington _  2.98 

(Refund  on  returned  order). 


years  ago. 

For  many  reasons,  a  farmer’s  needs 
for  life  insurance  are  vastly  different 
than  those  of  city  workers.  Conditions 
on  farms  vary  greatly  and  no  one  ex¬ 
cept  the  farmer  and  his  family  can 
decide  how  much  insurance  to  carry  on 
various  members  of  the  family.  Also, 
this  is  a  decision  that  should  be  reach¬ 
ed  only  after  considerable  thought  and 
study. 

One  source  of  information  is  a  bul¬ 
letin  called,  “Life  Insurance  for  Farm 
Families”.  It  is  Miscellaneous  Publica¬ 
tion  621  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  quickest  way 
to  secure  it  is  to  send  15c  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

—  A.  A.  — 

"NO  TRESPASSING” 

SIGNS  AGAIN  AVAILABLE 

Because  we  were  unable  for  a  time 
to  get  the  material  for  printing  our 
“No  Trespassing  Signs”,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  disappoint  many  of  our 
readers.  Now,  we  are  glad  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  we  have  a  small  supply  of 
signs  but,  due  to  increased  cost  of  ma¬ 
terial,  we  have  been  obliged  to  increase 
prices  slightly  according  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  schedule: 


No. 

Without  Name 
and  Address 

With  Name 
and  address 

12 

$  1.50 

$  3.50 

50 

6.00 

8.00 

100 

11.00 

13.00 

500 

50.00 

56.00 

They  can 

be  ordered 

direct  from 

American 

A  griculturist, 

10  North 

Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York.  Please  send  check  or  money 
order  to  cover  cost. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  CUiCUEATlON,  ETC..  REQUIRED  BY  THE 

ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24.  1912. 

MARCH  3.  1933,  AND  JUDY  2,  1946. 

Of  American  Agriculturist,  Inc.,  published  semi 
monthly  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  for  September  17.  1947. 

State  of  New  York.  County  of  Tompkins,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  E.  C.  Weatherby. 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law. 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  American  Agriculturist,  and  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  is.  to  tile  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a 
daily,  weekly,  semiweekly  or  triweekly  newspaper,  the 
circulation),  etc,,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re  mi  i  red  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Acts  of  March  3, 
1933.  and  July  2,  1946,  (section  537,  Postal  Daws  and 
Regulations)  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  ot  the  publisher 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  American  Agriculturist.  Inc.,  Ithaca. 
N.  Y. ;  Editor,  E.  R.  Eastman,  418  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
Ithaca.  New  York;  Managing  Editor.  None;  Business 
Manager.  None. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation, 
its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  im¬ 
mediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock¬ 
holders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or 
other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  he 
given).  American  Agriculturist  Foundation,  Inc., 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.  (A  non-prolit  membership  corporation 
without  capital  stock). 

Chairman  of  Board  ot  Directors — Harper  Sibley. 
Rochester,  New  York, 

Vice-Chairman— Mrs.  Frances  K.  Todd,  West  Danby. 
N.  Y. 

Secretary — 1.  W.  Ingalls,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer — W.  H.  Allen.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold¬ 
ers.  if  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company,  hut  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  hooks  of  the  com 
tany  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  iclation,  the 
name  ot  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con 
li turns  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  t lie  company  as 
trustees,  bold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  tlfis  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association, 
or  corporation  has  auy  interest  direct  or  indirect  in 
the  said  stock,  bouds.  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
6tated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  ot  each  issue  of 
this  publication  sold  or  distributed  through  the  mails 
or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  twelve 

months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is  _ 

(This  information  is  required  from  daily,  weekly, 
semiweekiy,  and  triweekly  newspapers  only.) 

E.  C.  Weatherby.  Secretary -Treasurer. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  17th  day  of 
September,  1947. 

(Seal)  Everett  M.  Carhart. 

Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1948). 


Now,  a  new  way  to  raise  smooth,  growthy  calves 
at  half  the  cost  of  whole  milk  feeding!  Wean 
calves  36  hours  after  birth!  Stop  milk  feeding  in  just 
30  days!  Save  up  to  1,000  lbs.  of  milk  on  each  calf 
raised!  The  Wayne  Dry  System  of  calf  feeding, 
featuring  the  new  Calf  Nipple  Pail,  reduces 
growth-stunting,  calf-killing  digestive  troubles 
often  caused  by  open-pail  feeding.  Milk  goes  in¬ 
to  the  correct  stomach.  Scientifically  formulated 
calf  feed  replaces  milk  entirely  in  30  days.  Proved 
by  hundreds  of  top  dairymen.  See  your  Wayne 
Dealer  or  write  for  full  information,  today. 


My  feed  dealer  is:. 


Allied  Mills,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Dept.  flA 


Send  me  free  illustrated  booklet  on  New  Way 
to  Raise  Calves  plus  "Calf  Check-Up  Chart”. 


IT’S  MORE  THAN  ORDINARY  DDT 

It's  a  Disinfectant,  DDT  and  White  Paint  all  in  one 

Why  spend  money  and  labor  on  two  separate,  troublesome, 
expensive  jobs  when  Carbola-DDT 

DOES  THREE  NECESSARY  JOBS 

more  completely,  and  with  longer  lasting  effectiveness,  in 

ONE  EASY  LOWER  COST  OPERATION 

(1)  KILLS  FLIES  (2)  KILLS  DISEASE  GERMS  (3)  GIVES  WHITE  WALLS 

Kills  spiders,  9096  less  cobwebs  for  8  to  10  months. 

Better  barn  sanitation;  lower  bacteria  .  .  .  Fewer  poultry  losses. 
Hardware,  Feed,  Seed,  Drug,  Farm  Stores — 1  lb.  25^,  5  lb.  75^,  10  lb.  $1.25, 
25  lb.  $2.75,  50  lb.  $4.85.  Prices  slightly  higher  in  Rockies  &  5.FF. 
Write  for  Handy  FREE  Egg  Record  Chart. 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CQ.,  Inc.  Natural  Bridge  111  ,N.Y. 

Established  1916 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  le«™am 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

Makes  Lumber  .BELSAW  MODELS' 

tie*,  shingle*,  in  10  to  24  foot  Pawing"' 

trite*,  lath.  Jtfgjsyytj  lengths.  MECHANICAL 
studding,  FEED,  accurate  set  works  and 

positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto 
engine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands  used  for 
I  commercial  sawing.  Pays  for  itself  quickly.  Send 
post  card  today  for  rREE  booklet,  4 ‘How  To  Make 
Lumber”  and  Catalog  of  WooH^-nr'  Jncr  Equipment. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO.,  1815W  Field  Bldg 

315  Westport  Road  City  2,Mo. 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single 
issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  send  your 
old  addre.s  as  well  as  your  new  one  to  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist.  10  Kn.  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N  Y. 


PRCCiSiOr  POWER  CHAIN  SAWS 
Sales  and  Service 

Complete  stock  of  parts  at  all  times. 
Immediate  delivery  on  all  models. 
SAUQUOIT  VALleY  FARM  SUPPLY 
Chadwicks,  N.  Y.  Phone;  Utita  4-1124 


says  for  the  member;  “I  have  joined  with  my  neighbors  to  market  my 
No.  1  crop  through  the  world’s  largest  milk  marketing  cooperative.9* 


TI/Tore  than  27,000  dairy  farmers  in  the  New  York  milkshed  proudly  display  the 
-LVJ-blue  and  white  sign  that  signifies  their  membership  in  the  world’s  largest  fluid 
milk  marketing  cooperative. 

This  sign  means  that  the  farmer  who  displays  it  has  a  voice  in  marketing  the  north¬ 
east’s  number  one  farm  product,:  milk.  It  means  further  that  he  owns  a  share  in  a 
vast  system  of  milk  marketing  facilities  that  includes  everything  from  country  plants 
to  trucks  that  deliver  the  final  products  to  city  consumers.  The  efforts  of  every  farmer 
who  displays  this  blue  and  white  sign  are  combined  through  the  Dairymen’s  League 
to  work  for  a  fair  milk  price  .  .  .  one  that  is  in  line  with  the  cost  of  production. 

Dairy  farmers  working  together  in  the  Dairymen’s  League  can  obtain  results  that 
no  individual  farmer  or  group  of  farmers  less  than  a  milkshed  wide  organization  can 
hope  to  obtain.  If  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  you  are  invited  to 
join  with  the  thousands  of  other  farmers  who  are  continually  working  to  obtain  better 
markets  and  fair  prices. 


■ 


Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association 
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Ttecv  State  s  Ttecv 

Slows  Educational  Progress 


STATE  MUST  SHARE  MORE  OF  THE 
INCREASING  COSTS  OF  EDUCATION 


My  experience  was  typical  of  that  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  rural  boys  and  girls,  and  as  a  result 
of  that  situation  only  a  small  percentage  of 
rural  children  before  1920  obtained  a  high 
school  education,  and  many  of  those  who 
managed  to  get  to  high  school  at  all  did  not 
graduate  because  the  inadequate  curriculum 
did  not  fit  their  needs  and  talents. 

Because  of  these  deplorable  conditions 
which  existed  up  to  the  early  1920’s,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  statewide  farm  organizations 
and  statewide  educational  organizations  inter¬ 
ested  in  rural  education  organized  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  21,  with  the  farmer  representatives 
in  the  majority.  , 


What  State  Aid  Did 


Sty  S'  ZS- 

THE  “NUISANCE  TAX  LAW”  which 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  passed 
last  winter  will,  if  not  repealed,  do 
more  to  set  back  the  progress  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  rural  children  than  anything  that 
has  happened  in  25  years. 

This  law  gives  the  counties  and  some  other 
municipalities  of  the  State  the  right  to  raise 
much  more  of  the  taxes  for  education  locally 
and  it  reverses  the  25  years’  policy  of  gener¬ 
ous  State  aid  to  schools  which  has  done  so 
much  to  increase  educational  opportunity  for 
our  boys  and  girls. 

In  order  to  understand  what  increased 
State  aid  has  done  in  improving  our  schools 
in  the  last  quarter  century,  take  a  look  with 
me  for  a  moment  at  the  conditions  that  exist¬ 
ed  in  the  schools,  particularly  in  country 
schools,  up  to  the  early  1920’s.  Teachers 
were  poorly  trained  and  poorly  paid.  Doc¬ 
tors  must  have  at  least  seven  or  eight  years  of 
education  and  training  beyond  high  school 
before  they  are  permitted  to  practice  on  the 
physical  bodies  of  ourselves  and  our  children, 
but,  until  the  middle  twenties,  teachers,  with 
whom  our  children  spend  much  of  their  time 
and  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  guiding  their  minds  and  spirits,  seldom  had 
more  than  a  year  of  training  beyond  high 
school  for  their  great  profession.  Many  of 
them  did  not  have  even  that.  Of  course, 
there  were  some  great  natural  born  teachers, 
training  or  no  training. 

Teachers’  salaries  were  in  line  with  then- 
lack  of  training.  I  taught  a  one-room  district 
school  for  $30  a  month.  Later,  I  received 
$11.00  a  week  as  principal  of  a  grade  school, 
with  three  teachers  under  me,  and  then  served 
as  principal  of  a  high  school,  starting  at 
$1,000  a  year. 

Of  the  8,000  one-room  schools  in  New  York 
State  in  the  1920’s,  15  had  only  one  pupil,  52 
had  only  two  pupils,  and  3,611 — or  nearly 
half  of  them — had  ten  pupils  or  less.  With 


This  committee  obtained  a  grant  of  money 
from  a  Foundation  and  hired  specialists  to 
find  out  the  exact  facts  about  the  rural 
schools.  On  the  basis  of  those  facts,  some  of 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,  the  Committee 
made  several  recommendations.  The  two  most 
important  of  these  were  implemented  by  law 
and  put  into  effect.  The  first  was  the  recom¬ 
mendation  for  centralization  of  schools;  the 
second  was  for  ( Continued  on  page  24) 


Sctetmciti 


such  small  attendance  the  cost  of  education 
per  pupil  was  outrageously  high. 

The  inequalities  of  local  school  taxation 
were  crippling  to  rural  children.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  Delaware  County  it  cost  33  times 
as  much  in  one  district  to  get  the  same  kind 
of  product  as  it  did  in  a  neighboring  district. 
Literally  thousands  of  build¬ 
ings  in  which  the  boys  and 
girls  went  to  school  were  in 
disgraceful  condition. 


High  Schools  Out 
Of  Reach 


The  advantages  of  a  high 
school  education  were  out 
of  reach  for  most  rural 
young  people.  To  obtain  a 
high  school  education,  I 
had  to  walk  across  a  moun¬ 
tain  some  five  miles  every 
night  and  morning  and  do 
chores  on  the  farm  at  each 
end  of  the  day.  One  winter 
I  varied  this  by  doing 
chores  for  my  board  for  a 
farmer  who  lived  a  mile 
from  the  high  school,  get¬ 
ting  up  at  4:30  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  working  before 
school  and  until  long  after 
dark  at  night.  I  raised  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  summer  to  pay 
my  tuition  and,  in  addition, 
my  father  paid  high  taxes 
to  help  maintain  a  very 
poor  one-room  district 
school. 


BIGGER  YIELDS  Mohawk  and  Clinton  oats  will  help  increase  the 
feed  supply  for  G.L.F.  patrons  in  1948.  They  are  more  reliable 
and  more  sure  to  make  a  crop  than  any  oat  that  has  ever  been 
grown  in  this  section.  They  produce  big  yields  of  grain,  and  out- 
yield  all  other  varieties  on  the  average. 

For  all  practical  purposes  insofar  as  appearance,  yield  and  per¬ 
formance  are  concerned,  Mohawk  and  Clinton  oats  are  comparable 
and  can  be  used  interchangeably.  They  are  as  alike  as  two  peas  in 
a  pod,  and  they  should  be,  since  they  are  descendants  of  different 
crosses  of  the  same  varieties. 


Goodbye  to  Helminthosporium  (Mohawk  oats  on  the  left) 

stand  up  and  are  not  injured  by  Helminthosporium,  while  Vicland  oats, 
(on  the  right)  go  down  and  fail  to  produce  because  of  this  blight. 


DISEASE  RESISTANCE  Mohawk  and  Clinton  oats  resist  the  two 

worst  oat  diseases— leaf  rust  and  oat  blight.  They  grow  strong, 
healthy  and  free  from  disease.  Their  roots  remain  undamaged 
and  continue  to  grow  and  supply  the  plant  with  food.  The  leaves 
remain  green  and  continue  to  furnish  plant  food  tor  the  develop¬ 
ing  grain.  The  straw  stays  strong  and  healthy  and  unimpaired  to 
transport  raw  materials  from  root  to  grain. 

TALL,  STIFF  STRAW  These  two  new  oats  stand  up  so  that  all 
the  grain  can  be  rapidly  harvested.  They  are  the  stillest  strawed 
oats  yet.  (Of  course,  they  may  lodge  on  extremely  rich  land.) 

The  straw  is  three  to  six  inches  taller  than  Vicland  and  tall 
enough  for  most  farmers  if  they  want  a  good  seeding.  New  seed- 
ings  thrive  better  in  standing  grain,  for  lodged  oats  smother  the 
seed. 

Clinton  and  Mohawk  will  take  a  lot  of  the  gamble  out  of  growing  oats. 


ORDER  NOW 

Right  now,  G.L.F.  Service  Agencies  are  taking  advance 
orders  for  delivery  next  spring. 

The  demand  for  these  new  oats  is  expected  to  be  great, 
so  place  your  order  now  and  be  sure  you  have  the  seed 
you  want  for  next  spring. 


POOPFR  ATIVE  G  L  F  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and  controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York, 
Nvv  Jersey  and  northern  Pennsylvania-  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  y. 
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Production 

Production  stands  out  above  all 
others.  Take  a  flock  of  500  hens.  They 
shouldn’t  take  more  than  one-quarter 
of  a  good  man’s  time  to  care  for  them. 
If  it  takes  more  than  that,  you’d  bet¬ 
ter  figure  out  a  more  efficient  hen 
house  lay-out., 

A  good  flock  should  average  at  least 
180  eggs  per  bird.  This  means  that  on 
/4  of  a  man’s  time,  you  produce  90,000 
eggs  worth  close  to  $4000  in  1947. 
If  the  flock  average  is  only  150  eggs 
(and  there  are  thousands  of  flocks 
which  do  no  better),  you  get  75,000 
eggs  worth  around  $3300. 

By  simple  arithmetic,  you  can  see 
that  30  more  eggs  per  bird  gives  you  an 
additional  $700  on  one-fourth  of  a 
man’s  time.  If  he  is  equally  productive 
in  the  other  three-fourths,  you  can  pay 
his  wages  entirely  out  of  the  extra 
production. 

Or,  look  at  it  this  way: 

A  flock  of  heavy  breed  hens,  like 
( Continued  on  Page  12) 


GIVES  REASONS  FOR  SPECTACULAR 
INCREASE  IN  EGG  PRODUCTION 

“National  egg  production  per  hen  has  jumped  be¬ 
cause  farmers  are  raising  better-bred  clicks, 
giving  them  better  care  and  feeding  scientifically 
balanced  rations." 

MR.  BABCOCK,  hatcheryman  and  operator  of 
Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  owns  the  pen 
of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  which  set  a  new  world 
record  for  egg  production  in  1945. 

THXPERIENCED  poultrymen  know  the 
importance  of  getting  more  pro¬ 
duction  per  bird.  Since  feed  is  the 
largest  item  of  cost  in  egg  production, 
the  users  of  balanced  manufactured 
feeds  have  gotten  a  greater  return  by 
providing  their  birds  with  all  the  es¬ 
sentials  for  heavier  egg-laying. 

.  Rate  of  Lay  Has  Risen  Remarkably 

The  exceptional  increase  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  per  bird  in  the  last  six  years 
demonstrates  this  fact.  Since  1940, 
average  production  per  bird  has  risen 
from  134  eggs  to  154  eggs  per  year 
with  a  corresponding  rise  being  regis¬ 
tered  at  Egg  Laying  Tests. 

Latest  figures  available  this  year  show 
that  average  production  per  bird  is 
still  rising. 

This  rise  came  despite  feed  short¬ 
ages,  at  a  time  when  manufactured 
feeds  were  in  widest  use.  Most  author¬ 
ities  agree  that  these  feeds  greatly  aided 
the  rise  in  egg  yields. 

The  predominant  source  of  Vitamin 
D  used  during  this  period  was  "Del- 
sterol”  "D”-Activated  Animal  Sterol. 

Scientific  Source  of  Vitamin  D 

‘"Delsterol”  "D”- Activated  Animal  Ste¬ 
rol  is  consistently  uniform  in  quality 


and  exceptionally  stable.  It  will  not 
impart  “off”  flavor,  and  does  not  con¬ 
geal  in  cold  weather.  Feeds  fortified 
with  “Delsterol”  supply  Vitamin  D  in 
a  form  readily  assimilated  by  the  birds. 
Your  birds  get  complete  protection 
against  Vitamin  D  deficiency  when  you 
use  manufactured  feeds  fortified  with 
Du  Pont’s  "D”- Activated  Animal  Sterol. 

Free  Booklet  for  Poultrymen 

Write  for  your  copy  of  a  free  booklet 
published  by  Du  Pont,  containing  a 
timely  article  on  scientific  feeding  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  leading  poultry  authority.  It  is 
fully  illustrated  and  up-to-date.  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Or¬ 
ganic  Chemicals  Dept.  A.A.  710,  Wil¬ 
mington  98,  Delaware. 


Poultrymen  Face 
Major  Problems 

By  J.  C.  HUTTAR 

AS  I  GET  AROUND  and  visit  with 
poultrymen,  I  sense  an  uneasiness. 
In  most  cases,  it’s  not  easy  to  put  my 
finger  on  the  causes  of  this  feeling,  but 
from  a  word  here  and  a  question  there 
I  get  the  impression  that  high  prices 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  restlessness. 

Eggs  are  still  high  priced  even 
though  they  have  dropped  off  some 
from  their  peaks.  Feed  is  very  high  and 
folks  wonder,  “Will 
it  go  higher  or  will 
it  come  down?” 

Even  though  a 
flock  of  good  layers 
should  be  soon  (if 
not  already)  mak¬ 
ing  decent  wages  for 
their  owner,  poultry 
keepers  don’t  relish 
the  present  situa¬ 
tion.  I  have  a  hunch 
that  if  poultry  meat 
prices  weren’t  s  o 
.  „  low,  there  would  be 

huttar  some  marketing  of 
laying  hens  going  on. 

Everyone  seems  anxious  to  know 
what’s  going  to  happen  to  prices.  I’m 
sure  I  don’t  know,  and  I  know  of  no 
one  else  who  does.  Because  of  this  un¬ 
certainty  it  strikes  me  that  this  is  a 
pretty  good  time  to  put  into  practice 
everything  we  know  about  good  poul¬ 
try  management.  It’s  a  good  habit  to 
get  into,  for,  when  prices  do  come 
down  it  will  pay  off  even  more  to  fol¬ 
low  such  a  course. 

As  I  make  a  couple  of  hundred  farm 
visits  each  year,  seeing  some  folks  do¬ 
ing  real  well,  others  getting  by  and  the 
rest  on  their  way  out.  I  can’t  help  be¬ 
ing  impressed  by  the  things  which 
make  the  difference. 

There  are  dozens  of  little  things 
which  come  into  the  picture,  but  there 
are  just  three  which  stand  out  as  be¬ 
ing  the  main  keys.  They  are  produc¬ 
tion,  mortality  and  marketing. 

Taking  them  one  at  a  time,  here’s 
what  I  mean: 


1947  figures  show  egg  yield 
per  bird  continues  to  rise 
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WRONG  ADVICE 

GREAT  publicity  campaign  is  now  in  progress 
by  Washington  politicians  who  apparently 
know  little  about  food  production  or  a  good  diet. 
They  are  asking  all  of  us  to  reduce  our  consumption 
and  demand  for  food  in  order  to  have  more  to  feed 
starving  Europeans. 

The  idea  of  teaching  people  to  eat  less  and  not 
waste  food  is  of  course  excellent.  Most  people  eat 
too  much  of  the  wrong  kinds  of  food,  and  we  are 
a  wasteful  people.  The  policy  of  saving  and  ship¬ 
ping  food  to  Europe  is  sound  and  right  so  far  as 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  essential  foods  for  our  own  people. 

But  the  campaign  to  eat  less  of  the  right  kinds 

of  food,  and  particularly  to  urge  cattle  and  poultry 

producers  to  cut  the  feed  for  their  stock,  is  abso- 

lutely  wrong.  The  health,  the  work,  and  the  happi¬ 

ness  of  our  American  people  depend  to  a  very  great 
extent  on  the  right  diet — milk,  meat,  eggs,  veget¬ 
ables  and  fruit.  Make  it  impossible  for  dairymen 
or  poultrymen  to  get  feed  for  good  cows  or  poultry 
at  a  reasonable  price  and  there  will  immediately  be 
a  shortage  of  some  of  the  essential  foods  for  our 
own  people. 

HIGH  SPOTS  OF  MARSHALL  PLAN 

“The  newspapers  and  the  air  are  full  of  talk 
about  the  Marshall  plan  but  few  of  us  really  under¬ 
stand  what  it  is  all  about.  Can  you  give  us  the 
high  spots?”  J.  H.,  N.  Y. 

HE  MARSHALL  PLAN,  as  it  stands  now,  pro¬ 
vides  a  total  of  TWENTY-TWO  BILLION 
DOLLARS  for  foreign  aid,  to  be  provided  in  goods 
during  the  next  four  or  five  years.  Hungry  people 
cannot  eat  money,  so  it  is  goods  and  commodities 
that  the  Marshall  plan  would  provide.  Money  is 
only  a  means  of  exchange.  Our  government  would 
collect  it  from  us  by  taxation  and  it  would  be  spent 
here  for  products  which  would  be  shipped  abroad. 
The  buying  would  be  done  by  some  government 
agency. 

The  purpose  of  the  Marshall  plan  is  to  keep  the 
people  of  Europe  from  starving  and  freezing,  and 
also  to  keep  them  from  swinging  to  Russia  and 
communism.  Whether  or  not  it  will  work  is  any¬ 
body’s  guess,  but  we  can  be  sure  of  one  thing:  the 
money  is  a  gift,  never  will  be  returned;  taxes  will 
continue  to  be  a  tremendous  burden,  and  our 
dangerously  high  national  debt  will  not  get  any 
lower  in  the  near  future  if  the  Marshall  plan  pre¬ 
vails. 

If  Congress  votes  the  Marshall  plan  or  some 
modification  of  it,  it  probably  will  not  be  before 
next  spring,  for  congressional  opinion  is  much  di¬ 
vided.  In  the  meantime,  Congress  may  be  called 
upon  to  furnish  some  temporary  relief  this  winter 
for  the  starving  and  freezing  Europeans. 

HOW  WAGES  AFFECT  PRICES 

HE  BIGGEST  gold  brick  ever  sold  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  was  the  idea  that  industry  could 
give  substantial  pay  increases  to  workers  without 
increasing  prices  of  manufactured  products.  The 
idea  was  sold  by  loose  definitions  of  cost  items  and 
was  widely  accepted  because  the  arguments  were 
not  challenged. 

What  part  of  an  automobile  manufacturer’s  costs 
are  made  up  of  wages?  It  depends  on  how  you 
figure  it.  It’s  easy  to  take  the  total  wages  paid 
by  a  company  and  figure  their  percentage  of  total 
costs.  But  the  materials  that  go  into  making  an 
automobile  as  bought  by  the  manufacturer  are  not 
raw  materials.  The  price  of  the  steel,  the  acces¬ 
sories,  everything  they  buy  is  largely  determined 
by  the  wages  of  the  labor  put  on  them. 

Is  steel  a  raw  material?  In  one  sense  it  is,  but 
the  real  raw  materials  are  the  iron  ore  and  the 
coal.  Is  lumber  a  raw  material?  To  a  contractor 
it  may  be,  but  the  tree  standing  in  the  forest  is 
the  real  raw  material. 
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The  cost  of  labor  makes  up  a  very  high  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  whatever  you  buy.  In  fact,  when  all 
labor  is  included,  the  figure  may  be  as  high  as  90%. 
On  that  basis  any  claim  that  wages  can  be  in- 
'  creased  without  raising  prices  becomes  ridiculous. 

— H.  L.  C. 

LEAGUE  NEWS  CHANGES  EDITORS 

EADERS  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  News  will 
miss  capable,  genial  and  kindly  Dewey  J. 
Carter,  who  has  just  retired  after  25  years  as  Editor 
of  the  News. 

That  twenty-five  years  marked  many  changes  of 
all  kinds,  especially  in  farming  and  rural  life,  but 
in  particular  the  past  quarter  century  marked  the 
great  growth  of  the  cooperative  movement.  Mr. 
Carter,  ever  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  coopera¬ 
tion  in  general  and  of  the  League  in  particular,  has 
recorded  that  growth  and  editorialized  on  milk  mar¬ 
keting  and  country  life  in  articles  and  editorials 
which  if  put  together  would  make  a  whole  library. 

Dewey  is  now  planning  to  have  a  lot  of  fun  in 
doing  some  of  the  things  that  he  has  never  had 
time  for  before,  and  farmers  everywhere  will  wish 
him  long  life  and  continued  happiness. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Carter  an  Editor  of  the  News  is 
Mr.  George  Lee,  who  for  many  years  has  also  been 
connected  with  the  News  as  Associate  Editor.  Mr. 
Lee  is  an  experienced  newspaper  man,  knows  farm¬ 
ers  and  farming,  and  is  an  excellent  writer-  News 
readers  can  look  forward  to  a  high  quality  milk 
marketing  magazine  under  Mr.  Lee’s  guidance. 

WHAT  APPLE  MEN  NEED 

PPLE  GROWERS’  need  of  a  good  cooperative 
marketing  organization  is  proved  again  by  the 
varying  prices  which  processors  are  offering  for 
apples. 

Of  course,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
varying  quality  of  apples,  but  that  does  not  account 
for  the  fact  that  growers  have  accepted  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  as  loW  as  $2.00  to  a  high  of  $3.75  per 
hundredweight  reported  from  the  Appalachin  area. 

As  long  as  buyers  can  play  one  grower  against 
another  or  can  work  out  deals  with  individuals,  just 
so  long  will  growers  take  less  for  their  fruit  than 
they  should  have. 

POOR  HAY  AND  SILAGE 

HAT  a  strange  season  this  has  been!  Most 
parts  of  the  Northeast  had  so  much  rain  and 
cold  weather  during  the  first  part  of  the  year  that 
it  was  impossible  for  farmers  to  get  in  all  of  their 
crops  or  to  cultivate  them  after  they  were  in.  It 
is  probably  safe  to  say  that  well  over  half  of  the 
hay  of  the  Northeast  is  of  poor  quality,  because  the 
rain  made  it  so  difficult  to  get  it  harvested. 

Corn  did  fairly  well  after  it  was  planted,  but  it 
was  late  and  before  it  was  mature  along  came  a 
series  of  the  worst  frosts  that  this  section  has  seen 
so  early  in  many  years.  Much  of  the  corn  was  still 
in  the  field  and  looked  like  paper  after  the  frosts* 
got  through  with  it. 

All  of  which,  plus  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
commercial  feeds,  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  many 
dairymen  are  going  to  have  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
a  supply  of  milk  this  winter. 

CATTLE  THIEVES  ARE  RUSY 

SUBSCRIBER  raises  the  real  problem  that  is 
bothering  many  farmers  whose  pasture  for 
young  and  dry  stock  is  some  distance  from  the 
farmstead.  This  farmer  has  a  300-acre  pasture 
eight  miles  from  home.  Last  year  he  found  one  of 
his  best  dry  milch  cows  killed  by  a  stray  bullet  or 
by  deliberate  shooting.  This  year  the  farmer  found 
several  missing  from  the  herd,  apparently  stolen. 

Another  difficulty  when  cattle  are  pastured  where 
they  don’t  see  the  owner  frequently  is  that  they  get 


wild.  1  well  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  trying 
to  round  up  wild  young  stock  in  the  fall  after  they 
had  run  all  summer  in  a  distant  pasture. 

One  helpful  thing  would  be  to  have  such  cattle 
branded,  making  it  easier  for  law  enforcement  of¬ 
ficers  to  trace  and  identify  the  cattle  if  they  were 
stolen.  And  another  partial  answer  to  the  problem 
which  we  think  would  help  is  the  $50  reward  which 
the  American  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau  offers 
for  the  imprisonment  of  cattle  thieves. 

Briefly,  here  are  the  conditions  of  the  reward: 
The  cattle  must  be  stolen  from  the  farm  of  a  sub¬ 
scriber  who  has  a  Service  Bureau  sign  prominently 
posted  on  his  premises.  The  reward  is  given  to  the 
person  or  persons  who  give  information  leading  to 
the  arrest  of  the  thief  and  a  jail  sentence  of  at  least 
30  days.  The  jail  sentence  must  actually  be  served. 

A  suspended  sentence  is  not  sufficient. 

STOP  FOR  SCHOOL  RUSES 

N  New  York  State  it  is  a  law  that  every  auto¬ 
mobile  driver  must  stop  when  passing  a  standing 
school  bus,  whether  he  is  coming  or  going.  It 
should  be  the  rule  everywhere.  Children  climb  off 
the  bus  and  run  around  it  and  across  the  road,  and 
many  have  been  killed  or  injured  by  careless  drivers. 

In  this  high  speed  age,  parents  and  teachers 
should  start  with  the  very  young  and  teach  them 
to  be  careful  on  the  death  highways.  But  because 
children  are  young  and  careless,  the  main  responsi¬ 
bility  rests  on  the  drivers. 

WHY  ARE  POOR  ROOKS 
REST  SELLERS? 

ON’T  YOU  often  throw  down  a  modern  novel  in 
disgust  and  wonder  how  in  the  world  it  be¬ 
came  a  best  seller?  Is  it  because  sex  has  been 
played  up  to  the  limit  in  it?  I  don’t  think  so.  I 
have  more  respect  for  the  taste  and  judgment  of 
the  average  reader. 

Don’t  you  find  it  hard  to  find  something  that 
really  holds  your  interest?  How  many  short 
stories  and  novels  do  you  start  and  never  finish? 
The  Destroyers ,  a  historical  novel  by  E.  R.  East¬ 
man,  doesn’t  have  a  single  sentence  in  it  that  you 
would  hesitate  to  show  your  son  or  daughter.  Young- 
people  as  well  as  their  elders  love  it  because  there 
is  something  doing  every  minute,  and  because  it  is 
full  of  high  adventure,  clean  romance,  and  of 
course  it  paints  an  accurate  and  vivid  picture  of 
our  pioneer  fathers  in  one  of  their  great  struggles 
to  found  a  nation. — I.  M.  L. 

To  order  a  copy  write  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  enclosing 
$3.00,  and  the  book  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

FARM  MORTGAGES  INCREASING 

NE  of  the  gratifying  facts  about  the  agricul¬ 
tural  situation  until  recently  was  the  rapid 
rate  at  which  farmers  were  reducing  or  entirely 
paying  off  their  mortgages. 

But  now  the  situation  is  reversed  again.  There 
were  26%  more  mortgages  in  1946  than  in  1945,  the 
largest  number  since  1935.  The  total  value  in  dol¬ 
lars  of  mortgages  was  up  41%  over  1945,  and  double 
that  of  the  1937-40  average. 

Some  of  this  increased  farm  mortgage  debt  is 
due  to  too  much  buying  of  too  high  priced  land. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

SCOTSMAN  was  killed  in  a  railroad  accident. 
When  the  body  was  taken  to  the  undertaker’s, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  dead  man  was  a  senio1 
partner  in  a  large  business  house  in  New  York  City. 
The  undertaker  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the 
junior  partner: 

“AM  SENDING  HOME  THE  BODY.  WILL  EM¬ 
BALM  IT  FOR  $50  OR  FREEZE  IT  FOR  $25.  WIK^ 
INSTRUCTONS.” 

The  partner,  also  a  Scot,  wired  back,  cottect : 
“FREEZE  IT  FROM  THE  KNEES  UP  FOR 
HIS  FEET  WERE  FROSTBITTEN  LAST  WINTER  • 


Anerican  Agriculturist,  October  18,  1947 
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AA’s  Fanners’  Dollar  Guide 

FOOD  FOR  EUROPE:  Europe  desperately  needs  570  million  bushels 

of  grain  by  June  30,  1948.  At  present  rates  of 
U.  S.  consumption,  about  470  million  bushels  will  be  available  for  export.  Both 
from  the  humanitarian  point  of  view  and  with  the  hope  that  food  will  halt  the 
spread  of  communism,  the  Administration  wants  to  find  the  100  million  bushels 
to  close  the  gap.  The  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  cut  domestic  use. 

Actions  already  taken  include: 

1.  An  appeal  from  President  Truman  for  less  waste  and  for  voluntary  ra¬ 
tioning  of  food  by  consumers. 

2.  Big  distillers  have  agreed  to  discontinue  use  of  wheat  for  alcohol  and  to 
cut  use  of  other  cereals  by  50%  in  the  months  ahead.  This  might  save  2V2  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  grain  a  month.  Brewers  may  follow  suit. 

3.  Foods  other  than  grain,  particularly  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  of  which 
we  have  a  surplus  have  been  shipped.  Grain  provides  more  calories  per  dollar, 
so  the  government  buys  canned  goods  at  the  going  price  and  subsidizes  by  sell¬ 
ing  abroad  for  less  than  cost. 

4.  The  per  cent  of  total  cost  which  grain  speculators  must  put  up  has  been 
increased  on  the  doubtful  claim  that  it  will  discourage  speculation. 

Other  suggestions  being  discussed  are: 

1.  Millers  might  be  required  to  use  a  higher  percentage  of  the  wheat  in  mak¬ 
ing  flour,  thereby  getting  more  but  darker  flour  from  a  bushel  of  wheat. 

2.  Compulsory  rationing  and  price  control  might  be  reinstated. 

3.  Restrictions  might  be  put  on  the  use  of  wheat  in  livestock  feeds. 

4.  It  has  been  suggested  that  farmers  feed  less  grain  to  livestock  and  mark¬ 
et  them  at  lower  weights,  and  that  consumers  eat  less  of  the  high  quality  cuts 
of  meat. 

While  consumers  have  their  present  buying  power,  it  is  not  sound  procedure 
to  try  to  force  food  prices  down  and  then  depend  entirely  on  voluntary  ration¬ 
ing  of  food.  Let  prices  do  the  rationing.  With  increased  costs  of  grain,  meat 
animals  will  be  marketed  at  lower  weight.  Higher  meat  costs  will  cut  consump¬ 
tion.  The  choice  is  between  free  enterprise  and  ever-increasing  bureaucratic 
control. 

PRICES  STAY  UP:  Food  prices  will  be  high  as  long  as  all  available 

grain  is  shipped  abroad.  Prices  of  farm  products 
will  be  affected  by  the  present  policy,  as  well  as  by  the  methods  used  to  carry 
it  out.  For  example,  if  steps  are  taken  to  limit  the  amount  of  feed  for  north¬ 
eastern  cows  and  hens,  production  costs  will  be  increased  and  the  supply 
will  be  decreased.  Any  attempts  by  government  to  lower  prices  without  lower¬ 
ing  production  costs  will  react  unfavorably  on  northeastern  farmers. 

Political  considerations  have  not  been  forgotteh.  The  Administration  fears 
effect  on  voters  of  rising  food  prices  and  would  like  to  ship  the  grain  without 
causing  price  increases.  It  wants  to  avoid  compulsory  rationing  and  price  con¬ 
trol  and  is  willing  that  any  other  group — producers,  dealers  or  speculators — 
get  the  blame  for  high  prices. 

FREIGHT  RATES:  Freight  rates  have  been  increased  10%  and  will 

add  to  cost  of  practically  everything  you  buy.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  the  expenses  of  railroads  have  been  increased  enormously 
without  adequate  increase  in  income  to  meet  them. 

Milk  supply  will  be  short  in  November.  It  is  good  business  to  delay  culling 
cows  until  shortage  of  milk  is  over.  Go  slow  on  raising  heifers  unless  you  have 
a  breeding  program.  It  is  probable  that  two  years  from  now  you  can  buy  an 
ordinary  heifer  for  less  than  the  cost  of  raising  one.  Cull  hens  regularly  to  keep 
production  at  least  50  per  cent.  In  coming  months,  time  spent  on  managing 
your  farm  business  will  ^>ay  dividends. 

VOTE:  Let  nothing  interfere  with  your  presence  at  the  polls  on  November  4. 
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jtSong  the  Lazy  rai: 


THERE  ARE  some  folks  who 
think,  somehow,  that  fall  is  not 
the  time  to  plow;  they  claim  if  you 
tear  up  a  field  there  won’t  be  any¬ 
thing  to  shield  the  ground  when 
winds  begin  to  blow  and  that  a  lot 
of  soil  will  go  a-washin’  off  like  any¬ 
thing  when  it  begins  to  thaw  next 
spring.  My  neighbor  holds  that 
theory,  he  hasn’t  plowed  a  thing,  by 
gee,  he  isn’t  working  now  a  bit  and 
then  next  spring  he’ll  have  a  fit 
’bout  how  he  has  to  spend  his  nights 
with  tractor  all  rigged  up  with  lights, 
or  else  he’ll  moan  because  it’s  wet, 
and  he  can’t  start  his  plowing  yet. 

Now  that  is  just,  plain  bunk  to  me, 
there  ain’t  a  time  when  I  could  see 
that  I  had  lost  much  soil  at  all  be¬ 
cause  I  plowed  it  in  the  fall ;  I’ve  got 
my  tractor  and  my  plow  a-woiurin’ 
overtime  right  now,  and  then  when 
April  rolls  around  I  won’t  be  worried 
’bout  wet  ground.  Besides,  each 
spring  my  hired  man  hunts  up  a  new 
job  if  he  can,  so  if  plowin’  wasn’t  done  I  wouldn’t  have  a  bit  of  fun;  I’d 
rather  let  him  plow  this  fall  before  his  job  begins  to  pall,  and  I  can  do 
whate’er  I  wish  and  then  next  spring  catch  early  fish. 


ITS  CRIMP  CUT 
PRINCE  ALBERT  WITH 
ME  FOR  TONGUE - 
EASY  PIPE  COMFORT 
AND  RICH-TASTING 
m  SMOKING  JOY  ! 


The  National 
Joy  Smoke 
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AMERICA'S 

LARGEST-SELLING  TOBACCO! 


Its  a  llaptf  Day 

with  a  pipdul  of  PA 

j 

There's  lots  more  comfort  and  pleasure  when 
your  pipe  is  loaded  with  the  choice  tobacco  that 
is  specially  treated  to  insure  against  tongue  bite. 


“Prince  Albert  has  been  my  favorite  pipe  tobacco  for  years,” 
says  Sidney  Camel.  “P.A.’s  choice  tobacco  has  a  swell,  rich 
taste.  It  smokes  cool  and  mild  and  is  easy  on  my  tongue. 
I’ll  take  P.A.  every  time  for  real  smoking  pleasure!” 


Tone  in 


PRINCE  ALBERT’S  “GRAND  OLE  OPRY,” 
SATURDAY  NIGHTS  ON  N.B.C. 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N,  C. 
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Morton’s  Improved  Sugar  Cure  and  Tender  Quick 
for  finer-tasting,  better-keeping  meat 
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&  BACON 


CK  Smoke  Fl( 


s AU  SAGE 

^ASQNING 


The  improved  Morton’s  Tender  Quick  and  Sugar  Cure  are  the  finest 
meat-curing  products  ever  to  bear  the  Morton  label.  Try  them  this  year. 

They’re  fast-curing  —  positive.  They  give  a  better  color  —  make  your 
meat  sweeter,  firmer — cured  to  keep  from  season  to  season.  And  flavor ! 
It’s  the  kind  of  good  eating  that  does  justice  to  healthy  farm  appetites. 

Follow  the  simple  directions  below.  First,  Morton’s  Tender  Quick  to 
start  the  cure  in  the  bone  area.  Then,  Morton’s  Sugar  Cure  for  un¬ 
matched  flavor  and  the  tang  of  rich,  wood  smoke. 


Send  10  cents  in  coin  for  ‘'HOME  MEAT-CURING  MADE  EASY” 
—  more  than  100  pages  of  essential  information  on  butchering,  cur¬ 
ing,  sausage  making.  Morton  Salt  Company,  310  S.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  4,  Illinois. 


to  Add  Variety 

"Home  Meat  Curing  Made  Easy”  tells 
how  to  cure  pork,  beef,  veal,  and  lamb 
.  .  .  to  make  smoked  turkey  .  .  .  sausage 
.  .  ,  to  put  up  dried  beef,  corned  beef, 
and  other  specialties.  Shows  every  step 
in  butchering,  trimming,  and  cutting. 


to  your  Dinner  Table 

The  most  valuable  book  of  its  kind  ever 
published . . .  more  than  1,000,000  copies 
in  use.  Send  for  yours  today.  Just  write 
name  and  address  on  margin  and  mail 
with  10^  in  coin  to  Morton  Salt  Co., 
310  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  Ill. 


Ax  lerican  Agriculturist,  October  18,  1947 
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Yonr  Timber 


Bif  James  D.  Pond 


THE  OTHER  DAY  a  tract  of  100 
acres  of  good  timber  was  sold  for 
$1,500.  It  was  worth  more  and 
brought  to  my  mind  a  recent  remark  of 
a  sawmill  operator  in  western  New 
York,  “Timber  is  worth  more,  but — 
we  ain’t  payin’  it.”  That  policy  may 
not  hold  true  for  all  lumbermen,  but  it 
will  for  most  of  them.  It’s  just  good 
business  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

Timber  values  are  influenced  by 
many  factors,  including  species,  sizes, 
grade,  logging  conditions,  distance  to 
market,  wages,  log  scale,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  by  the  bargaining 
ability  of  the  seller. 

This  matter  of  selling  timber  is  too 
often  a  gamble,  sometimes  a  racket. 
The  timber  owner  doesn’t  know  how 
much  he  has,  so  he  takes  a  guess.  How 
many  farmers  know  how  many  acres 
of  timber  they  own  ? 

Darned  few,  it’s  true. 

When  the  owner 
hears  an  offer  that 
sounds  promising  he 
sells,  usually  allow¬ 
ing  the  buyer  to  take 
everything  down  to 
8  or  10  inches  on  the 
stump,  then  wonders 
why  his  sons  and 
grandsons  have  no 
timber  growing  on 
the  place.  One  for¬ 
ester  states  that  on 
lump-sum  sales,  the 
buyer  usually  looks 
over  the  timber, 
knocks  off  half  of 
the  volume,  figures 
its  value,  then  offers 
half  of  what  that 
part  is  worth. 

Survey  Paid 

A  widow  in  Cort¬ 
land  County,  N.  Y., 
was  approached  by 
a  buyer  who  offered  $2,000  for  all  of 
the  timber  on  56  acres  of  sugar  bush. 
This  was  mostly  hard  maple,  with  some 
basswood,  a  little  beech,  a  few  elms 
and  soft  maples,  and  scattered  butter¬ 
nut  which  few  owners  realize  will  sell, 
if  sound,  as  basswood.  Fortunately, 
this  lady  went  to  the  County  Agent, 
who  told  her  he  thought  the  timber 
was  worth  more  and  suggested  she 
hire  a  consultant. 

The  estimate  showed  a  volume  of 
285,000  board  feet  in  trees  14”  on 
stump,  which  was  appraised  at  $5,900. 
Suggestions  were  made  to  sell  no 
timber  below  14”  and  to  contact  a  list 
of  other  buyers.  Later  it  was  learned 
that  Mrs.  Widow  sold  the  timber  for 
about  $5,000  to  the  same  buyer  who 
made  the  original  offer  of  $2,000.  The 
cost  of  the  estimate  was  $110. 

Personal  experience  over  the  past  15 
years  has  shown  that  most  buyers  will 
offer  what  the  really  merchantable 
trees  are  worth,  maybe  $12  to  $15  per 
M  for  stems  16”  and  over,  breast  high. 
Eut  then  he  will  expect  all  of  the 
smaller  trees  to  be  thrown  into  the  bar¬ 
gain.  The  larger,  more  business-like 
buyers  know  that  it  takes  three  times 
as  much  labor  per  thousand  feet  of 
lumber  for  logs  12  inches  or  less  in 
diameter  and  twice  as  much  for  logs 
13-16  inches  as  it  does  for  logs  17  to 
20  inches.  But  if  he  can  get  the  small 
logs  “for  free”,  he  can  charge  the  ex¬ 
tra  operating  costs  to  stumpage. 

It  isn’t  essential  that  a  woodlot 


owner  hire  a  consultant  at  fees  of  $30 
to  $50  per  day.  plus  expenses,  to  help 
him  with  his  timber  problems.  Exten¬ 
sion  foresters  in  the  different  states, 
farm  foresters  in  various  counties,  Soil 
Conservation  Service  foresters  and 
foresters  and  rangers  in  different  state 
forest  organizations  are  all  eager,  ready 
and  trained  to  give  free  assistance  in 
marking  and  estimating  trees  to  be  cut 
and  to  offer  sales  advice  and  help  in 
maintaining  the  woodlot  under  good 
management. 

Marking  Trees  To  Cut 

In  New  York,  under  the  Hammond- 
Demo  Bill  or  Forest  Practice  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  of  1946,  state  foresters  are 
charged  with  helping  woodland  owners 
who  voluntarily  sign  up  to  maintain 
their  woodlots  in  productive  condition. 

These  public  em¬ 
ployees  cannot,  and 
will  not,  fill  the 
whole  bill  for  for¬ 
estry  technical  as¬ 
sistance.  They  can¬ 
not  appraise  a  wood- 
lot  or  timber  tract 
that  is  part  of  an 
estate.  They  cannot 
handle  all  of  the 
sales  details  and  su¬ 
pervise  the  cutting 
and  selling  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  These  foresters 
will  only  mark  and 
estimate  what  tim¬ 
ber  should  be  cut. 
Also,  due  to  their 
limited  numbers, 
these  public  forest¬ 
ers  can  spend  but  a 
short  time  on  each 
tract,  so  on  large 
holdings  they  may 
make  a  sample 
marking  and  an  esti¬ 
mate  on  a  small 
portion,  and  then  tell  the  owner,  “Go 
thou  and  do  likewise.” 

If  the  woodlot  owner  is  to  cut  his 
own  timber,  with  his  own  men  or  hired 
crew  (initial  policy  for  compensation 
insurance  is  now  just  half  what  it  used 
to  cost) ,  and  sell  his  logs  at  the  road¬ 
side  or  at  the  mill,  he  has  little  need 
of  a  consultant’s  services.  He  may 
need  a  forester  to  *  mark  the  trees  or 
show  him  how  to  select  what  to  cut. 
He  can  measure  his  own  logs  and  other 
products,  and  know  just  what  he  is 
selling.  Pamphlets  on  log  scaling  are 
available  from  state  colleges. 

If  the  seller  is  in  a  position  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  logs  as  they  come  out  of  the 
woodlot,  he  can  sell  by  the  thousand 
board  feet  in  standing  timber,  without 
a  previous  estimate  being  required.  If 
he  cannot  or  will  not  measure  the  logs 
sold  this  way,  an  estimate  will  give  a 
check  on  volume  removed.  It  won’t  be 
exact,  because  a  timber  estimate  is 
still  an  estimate,  correct  to  perhaps  2 
to  5  per  cent  on  a  tree-by-tree  survey. 

Have  A  Contract 

However,  a  well-drawn  contract 
should  be  made  with  the  buyer,  speci¬ 
fying  minimum  sizes  to  be  taken, 
prices  for  different  log  grades,  and  de¬ 
gree  of  utilization  (a  fifty  cent  word 
meaning  height  in  tree  logs  to  be 
taken,  and  amount  allowed  for  crook, 
knots  and  defect).  Otherwise  the 
buyer  who  is  NOT  in  business  for  his 
( Continued  on  Page  25) 


CHECK  THESE  POINTS 

1.  Know  (don't  guess)  how 
much  timber  you  have. 

2.  Find  out  what  it  is  worth. 

3.  Sell  only  the  meAhantable 
trees  and  poor  ones  of  all  sizes. 

4.  Sell  on  a  marked-tree 
basis  or  to  a  high  diameter  limit. 

5.  Check  on  buyer's  financial 
standing. 

6.  If  sold  by  the  thousand, 
scale  the  logs  or  have  some 
trustworthy  person  measure 
theriri. 

7.  If  the  price  offered  is  out 
of  line,  hang  on  to  the  timber. 

8.  If  a  public  forester  is  avail¬ 
able,  use  his  services.  If  not, 
spend  a  few  dollars  for  a  con¬ 
sulting  forester.  Costs  are  re¬ 
covered  in  higher  prices  received 
for  the  timber. 


Af  #0  £X?M  COST  YOU  CAN  NOW  BUY 
A  QUONSET  THAT  WILL  OUTLAST,  OUTVALUE 
ANY  OTHER  STEEL  BUILDING,  BECAUSE  IT  IS  .  . 


3$ 


ALLOY  STEEL  FOR  INCREASED  CORROSION-RESISTANCE 


Corrosion-  ■■■■ 
Resistance  ■■ 


ALLOY  STEEL  FOR  LONGER  LIFE 


Structural  strength  has  been  increased 
by  50%  through  the  use  of  N-A-X 
High -Tensile  ste>el  in  Stran-Steel  arch¬ 
rib  framing  members.  The  new 
Quonsets  are  a  permanent  answer  to 
varied  farm  building  needs  —  barns, 
storage  buildings,  implement  buildings 
and  many  others. 


in 


P  N-A-X  High-Tensile 

- 


Carbon  Structural  Steel 


The  arch-rib  framework  of  these  Quonsets  now  provides  double 
protection  against  corrosion:  1)  the  coat  of  corrosion-resistant 
paint;  2)  the  corrosion-resistance  of  the  alloying  elements,  which 
retard  rusting  even  should  the  paint  become  scratched  or  chipped. 


ALLOY  STEEL  FOR 
GREATER  STRENGTH 


Increased  resistance  to  im¬ 
pact  qualifies  these  alloy  steel 
buildings  for  uses  which 
involve  the  hardest  service. 
The  Stran-Steel  arch  ribs  of 
N-A-X  High- Tensile  resist 
denting,  support  heavier 
loads.  Collateral  materials 
nailed  to  the  patented  nailing 
groove  are  held  more  firmly, 
since  nails  are  clinched  in 
a  grip  of  high-tensile  low- 
alloy  steel. 


“QUONSET”  TRADE-MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT;  OFF* 


-turne  (fanwi IDeajfot/ 

GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  6  •  Penobscot  Bldg.  •  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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To 

increase 
dairy  income  •  •  ► 


plan  a 
sanitary 
milk  house  • 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 

FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 


Here’s  an  outstanding  example 

of  how  a  building  can  increase 
farm  income.  Farms  equipped 
with  modern,  and  sanitary  milk 
houses  receive  a  better  price  for 
their  milk . . .  because  provisions 
have  been  made  for  the  sanitary 
handling  of  milk,  and  the  proper 
care  of  equipment  .  .  .  modern 
milk  houses  meet  requirements 
which  insure  a  premium  price. 
Sanitary  milk  houses  are  only 
one  group  of  the  many  kinds  of 


buildings  in  the  4-Square  Farm 
Building  Service  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  farm  income.  Dairy  and 
general  purpose  barns,  hog  and 
poultry  houses,  livestock  sheds 
and  equipment  have  been  planned 
to  increase  production.  Crop 
storage  building  cures  crops  and 
protects  harvests  against  rats,  in¬ 
sects  and  spoilage,  thus  increas¬ 
ing  usable  crop  production. 
Machine  sheds  and  shops  pro¬ 
long  the  life  of  farm  tools. 


SCORES  OF  OTHER  BUILDINGS  .  .  ,  See  /4Uf 


For  your  study  and  use  in  plan¬ 
ning,  your  lumber  dealer  makes 
the  4-Square  Farm  Building 
Service  available.  In  it  you’ll  find 
designs  and  blueprints  for  al¬ 
most  every  type  and  size  of  farm 
building.  Each  is  planned  not 
only  for  increased  production 
but  also  for  the  extra-value  fea¬ 
tures  of  structural  soundness, 
economy  of  construction,  use  of 


the  right  materials  in  the  right 
places,  good  functional  design, 
step-saving  convenience,  and 
low  upkeep. 

Before  you  build,  plan  with  this 
helpful  Service.  Your  lumber 
dealer  will  gladly  explain  its 
many  different  features,  the  scores 
of  designs,  and  show  you  why 
good  wood  buildings  are  the 
best  farm  buildings. 


FREE!  FARM  BUILDING  B  O  O  K  . . .  If  you  would  like  a 

condensed  edition  of  these  building  plans. ..mail  this  coupon  today. 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY  AA1047 

2041  First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  the  Free  Farm  Building  Book 

Mao ». _ _  .  .  - - - - — - — 
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State- 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 

LUMBER  AND  SERVICES 


YOU 


By  A.  JAMES  HALL 


A  survey  of  farmers'  opinions  conducted  by  the  American 
Agriculturist  Foundation  to  keep  consumers  and  State  and 
Federal  Legislators  informed  of  farmers'  problems  and  their 
suggested  solutions. 


Down  On  the  Farm 

Almost  every  day  for  two  years  I 
have  been  plowing  around  farms  talk¬ 
ing  about  production,  discussing  price 
prospects,  chewing  the  fat  about  gov¬ 
ernment  controls  and  deploring  the 
scarcity  of  good  farm  labor.  Most  of 
the  calls  have  been  on  dairy  farms  be¬ 
cause  there  are  more  of  them  in  the 
Northeast.  The  calls  are  made  so  that 
American  Agriculturist  editors  will 
have  first-hand  information.  What  you 
think  guides  our  editorial  policy.  You 
decide  what  appears  in  your  farm 
paper. 

I  know  1  am  now  much  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  farmers’  problems  and 
their  methods  of  producing  milk.  Pre¬ 
paring  the  land,  soil  conservation,  seed, 
fertilization,  pasture  improvement, 
methods  of  harvesting  and  using  grass¬ 
es  and  legumes,  corn  and  other  grains 
have  all  become  an  important  part  of 
my  daily  conversation.  Together  with 
the  foregoing,  I’ve  heard  dealers,  in¬ 
spectors,  cooperatives  and  private  com¬ 
panies  cussed  and  discussed.  In  conver¬ 
sation  and  in  fact,  I‘ve  followed  milk 
from  the  land  until  it’s  delivered  to 
the  dealer. 

I  know  that  good  farmers  are  a 
hard-working,  ingenious  lot,  combining 
in  their  knowledge  such  things  as  busi¬ 
ness  administration,  credit,  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor  relations.  They  know 
more  than  a  smattering  of  genetics;  are 
apt  in  a  dozen  mechanics’  trades;  are 
the  very  spirit  of  cooperation  and  are 
a  mighty  fine  bunch  to  do  business 
with. 

See  Dealers’  Side 

During  the  past  week  I’ve  had  a  new 
experience.  As  a  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agricultural  Editors’  Association, 
I  accompanied  about  30  other  editors 
from  all  over  the  country  on  a  tour  of 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  We  were  the 
guests  of  and  accompanied  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  some  of  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  buyers  and  processors  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts. 

In  Chicago  we  were  breakfast  guests 
of  Purina  Mills  and  luncheon  guests  of 
Swift  and  Company  and  International 
Harvester.  Then  for  3  days  we  were 
guests  of  National  Dairy  Products  Cor¬ 
poration  and  saw  several  of  their  own 
plants  as  well  as  several  farmer-owned 
co-ops  that  supply  them. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  out¬ 
standing  leaders  in  the  meat  and  dairy 
products  business.  They  are  much  like 
farmers.  They  are  successful  because 
they  know  more  than  a  little  about  a 
lot  of  things,  and  they  work  without  a 
clock  even  if  their  employees  are  on  a 
37-hour  week! 

Take  John  Holm,es,  president  of 
Swift.  Like  many  executives  in  this 
company  he  started  at  the  bottom  rung. 
His  first  job,  40  years  ago,  was  as  a 
Swift  messenger  boy  and  he  tells  that 
he  got  his  first  promotion  because  he 
complained  that  his  feet  hurt  from 
running  so  much! 

I  uL  Animal  Grain 

Holmes  is  on  President  Truman’s 
committee  to  see  what  can  be  done  to 
help  Europe.  He  mentioned  two  basic 
recommendations:  To  conserve  food  in 
every  way,  which  will  cut  the  amount 


of  wheat  used;  and  for  farmers  to  do 
every  conceivable  thing  to  cut  down 
grain  fed  to  animals.  However,  he 
doesn’t  want  grain  rations  cut  at  the 
expense  of  production.  His  company, 
like  others  we  visited,  is  spending  much 
money  for  research  and  has  men  in  the 
field  trying  to  help  farmers  find  ways 
to  get  more  production  from  their  own 
fields. 

John  H.  Kraft,  president  of  Kraft 
Foods  Company,  told  us  that  “the  need 
for  milk  has  never  been  met.”  His  com¬ 
pany,  cooperating  with  American  Steel 
and  Wire  and  the  manufacturer  of  Sisal 
paper,  is  erecting  temporary  silos  all 
over  the  country  in  a  successful  effort 
to  prove  that  more  milk  can  be  raised 
on  less  grain  if  a  farmer  has  lots  of 
good  pasture  and  hay  plus  ample  grass 
or  corn  silage.  This  not  only  conserves 
wheat  but  puts  more  profit  in  the 
farmers’  pockets.  Silos,  both  tempor¬ 
ary  and  permanent,  are  springing  up  in 
many  states  where  the  use  of  silage  has 
been  neglected.  Production  is  going 
right  up  with  the  silos. 

Believes  in  Co-ops 

L.  A.  Van  Bomel,  president  of  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy,  sounded  like  many  North¬ 
eastern  farmers.  He  said,  “It’s  time  to 
stop  looking  for  the  magic  potion  of 
government  expenditures  to  stimulate 
farms.  Subsidies  are  not  a  permanent 
solution.  If  farmers  used  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  now  available,  they 
could  raise  the  national  average  milk 
production  per  cow  from  4,500  to  7,000 
pounds.”  His  idea  of  a  permanent  so¬ 
lution  is  in  the  “sound  though  neglect¬ 
ed  law  of  supply  and  demand.” 

Van  Bomel,  whose  Dad,  Granddad 
and  great-Granddad  were  all  dairymen, 
told  us  that  cooperatives  provide  a 
valuable  service  to  farmers.  “I  believe 
in  well-managed  co-ops,”  he  said. 
“They  are  here  to  stay  and  we  have 
dealt  with  them  for  years.  There’s 
plenty  of  room  for  both  (co-ops  and 
private  concerns)  if  the  dairy  industry 
is  going  to  help  provide  proper  nutri¬ 
tion  for  Americans.  At  the  present 
time,  hogs,  cows  and  chickens  are  fed 
more  scientifically  than  humans.  Many 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 


million  happy  children,  it  would  be 
well  if  you  thought  twice  before  nibbl¬ 
ing  on  that  strange  contraption  up 
above." 


‘W'f 


t 


and  only  Chevrolet  gives  you  both! 

a 


Big-Car  performance,  Big-Car  reliability,  Big-Car  endurance  make 

this  new  Chevrolet  the  ideal  car  for  long,  hard  farm  service, 

\  ■* 

And  low  purchase  price,  low  operating  cost,  low  upkeep  cost  make 
it  ideal  for  you  who  want  savings  along  with  motoring  satisfaction. 


You  and  your  family  can  have 
the  BIG-CAR  quality  you  really 
want  in  an  automobile.  And 
you  can  save  money  on  pur¬ 
chase  price,  operation  and 
upkeep  as  well.  You  gain  both 
of  these  advantages  when  you 
invest  in  this  bigger-looking, 
better-looking  Chevrolet. 

It  gives  you  BIG-CAR 
QUALITY  AT  LOWEST  COST; 
and,  as  owners  will  tell  you, 
it’s  the  only  car  that  offers 
this  rare  combination  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  savings. 


It’s  the  only  car  in  its  field 
that  gives  the  Big-Car  beauty 
and  luxury  of  Body  by  Fisher. 
It’s  the  only  car  in  its  field  that 
gives  the  Big-Car  performance 
and  dependability  of  a  long- 
lived  Valve-in-IIead  Thrift- 
Master  Engine.  It’s  the  only 


car  in  its  field  combining  the 
Big-Car  comfort  and  safety  of 
the  Unitized  Knee- Action  Ride 
and  Positive- Action  Hydraulic 
Brakes. 

Moreover,  Chevrolet  gives 
you  all  these  Big-Car  advan¬ 
tages  at  lowest  prices,  and 
saves  you  money  on  gas,  oil 
and  upkeep  as  well. 

All  of  which  means  that  you 
who  want  BIG-CAR  QUALITY 
—you  who  want  LOW  cost — 
will  find  both  in  this  one  car 
.  .  .  the  new  Chevrolet! 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation,  DETROIT  2,  MIC  [JIG  AW 

CHEVROLET 
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Let  ESSO  Rust-Ban  help  protect 
your  stored  equipment  and 
your  hard-earned  dollars! 

Winter  rust  works  168  hours  every  week  . . . 
eating  away  unprotected,  laid-up  equip¬ 
ment. 

Between  Fall  harvesting  and  Spring 
planting  your  idle  farm  machinery  needs 
the  thorough  protection  of  Esso  Rust-Ban . 

It’s  easy  to  apply  Esso  Rust-Ban  347 
with  brush  or  swab  to  exposed  metal  sur¬ 
faces  such  as  disks  and  plow  moldboards . . . 
and  for  important  inner  surfaces  of  engines 
in  idle  trucks  or  tractors  get  Esso  Rust-Ban 
603.  Esso  Rust-Ban  products  are  easy  to 


use . . .  easy  to  remove . . .  and  they  help  keep 
your  equipment  ready  for  service  next  Spring. 

For  the  full  line  of  Jielpful  Esso  Farm 
Products,  see  your  local  Esso  Distributor. 
And  be  sure  to  ask  him  or  write  for  timely 
storage  tips  you’ll  get  in  your  FREE  copies 
of  the  regularly  published  ESSO  FARM 
NEWS  magazine.  Esso  Marketers,  15  West 
51st  Street,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

For  complete  year-round  protection  .  .  .  use 
high-quality  Esso  oils  and  greases  for  chassis, 
gears  and  bearings. 


COLONIAL  BEACON  OIL 


COMPANY 
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GREEN  PASTURES 


"yotcUoa  “Tftoaety 

FORD  S.  PRINCE 


SINCE  BIBLICAL  TIMES,  farmers 
have  been  searching  for  green  pas¬ 
tures  for  their  flocks  and  herds.  In 
olden  days,  they  moved  from  one  re¬ 
gion  to  another  if  they  found  greener 
pastures  there.  Farmers  are  still 
searching  for  greener  pastures,  as  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  Green  Pastures  Con¬ 
test  held  in  New  Hampshire  last 
spring;  but  instead  of  moving  from  one 
land  to  another,  they  are  getting  these 
greener  pastures  by  improving  the  soil 
on  their  own  farms. 

The  Green  Pastures  Contest  was 
staged  to  draw  attention  to  the  soil 
improvement  that  has  been  achieved  in 
our  state  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  With  conservation  as  the  central 
theme,  it  had  the  support  of  practically 
every  educational  and  civic  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  state. 

In  all,  about  eighty  farmers  entered 
the  contest.  The  men  from  each  county 
were  first  judged  on  the  county  level, 
and  then  the  top  men  from  each  of  the 
ten  counties  were  judged  in  the  state 
contest.  Professor  Ralph  Donaldson  of 
Massachusetts,  Dr.  Paul  Miller  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  I  judged  the  pastures  of 
these  ten  men. 

Ladino  for  Pasture 

It  was  interesting,  indeed,  to  see  how 
these  men  had  worked  out  their  pasture 
program?  and  to  compare  their  simil¬ 
arities  and  points  of  difference.  In  some 
respects,  these  efforts  had  been  quite 
similar.  For  example,  all  of  the  men 
were  using  Ladino  Clover  for  pasture 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  Some  of 
these  men  had  all  the  Ladino  their 
cows  could  possibly  graze  all  summer 
long,  and  more.  But  all  recognized  the 
importance  of  this  superlative  crop  and 
were  expanding  the  acreage  of  it  as 
rapidly  as  they  could  with  the  means 
at  their  disposal.  I  have  made  this 
statement  before  and  believe  it  war¬ 
rants  repetition:  “This  contest  has 
served  to  fix  the  important  place  of 
Ladino  Clover  in  our  farming  scheme 
as  nothing  else  has  ever  done.” 

Another  point  of  similarity  lay  in  the 
rotation  grazing  system  followed.  The 
fields  that  were  being  graced  varied 
considerably  in  size  with  respect  to 
number  of  cows  per  acre,  but  all  of  the 
men  were  rotating  their  cows  from  one 
field  to  another.  The  point  is  that  all 
these  rotation  fields  were  rested  two 
or  three  weeks  out  of  each  month.  This 
is  an  important  point  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Ladino  clover  pastures. 

Again,  all  of  these  men  are  firm  be¬ 
lievers  in  a  fairly  high  level  of  fertility. 
This  has  been  found  to  be  especially 


important  in  maintaining  Ladino  in 
fields  over  a  long  period,  and  some 
of  the  fields  of  Ladino  we  saw  on  the 
farms  where  heavy  annual  fertilization 
was  practiced  had  been  established  for 
as  long  as  eight  years.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  difference,  however,  in  the 
amounts  of  fertilizer  used,  the  range 
being  from  $5  to  $15  per  cow  per  year. 
The  judges  believed  that  heavier  rates 
of  fertilization  were  correlated  with 
the  thrifty  aspect  of  the  pastures  at  the 
time  of  judging  and  that  it  would  be 
reflected  in  carrying  capacity  through¬ 
out  the  season. 

Pastures  for  Young'  Stock 

The  greatest  point  of  difference 
among  these  ten  men  was  in  respect  to 
young  stock  pastures.  All  of  the  men 
had  provided  plenty  of  good  Ladino,  or 
temporary  or  permanent  pastures,  for 
their  milking  herds, but  showed  tremen¬ 
dous  difference  in  respect  to  young 
stock  pastures.  Only  three  or  four  of 
the  10  were  using  any  Ladino  for  their 
young  stock  and  some  of  the  men,  even 
though  their  milking  herds  were  well 
supplied  with  lush  pasture,  still*  were 
putting  their  young  stock  back  on  a 
hill  pasture  where  little  or  no  effort 
had  been  made  to  improve  it. 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  judges  that 
there  is  no  permanent  pasture  in  New 
Hampshire  adequately  supplied  with 
lime  and  minerals  without  supplemen¬ 
tary  treatment,  and,  further,  that  these 
heifers  which  in  a  year  or  two  will  be 
members  of  the  milking  herd  are  en¬ 
titled  to  just  as  good  pastures  as  those 
that  are  now  in  production.  We  there¬ 
fore  placed  considerable  emphasis  on 
this  point  in  the  final  scoring. 

The  Winners 

Leland  Slayton  of  Warner  ranked 
highest  in  the  contest  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judges.  He  had  all  the  Ladino  and 
Ladino-mixed  pasture  ‘  his  cows  could 
possibly  eat,  and  his  young  stock  were 
on  Ladino  or  improved  permanent  pas¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Slayton  is  seeding  Smooth 
Brome-Ladino,  and  Timothy-Ladino  in 
different  fields  for  pasture. 

Jeffrey  Smith  of  Hollis,  who  stood 
second  in  the  contest,  has  discarded 
Timothy  altogether  and  is  seeding  only 
Smooth  Brome  and  Ladino  in  his  pas¬ 
tures,  with  Smooth  Brome  and  Alfalfa 
in  his  hay  fields.  His  program  with  re¬ 
spect  to  both  hay  and  pasture  was  ex¬ 
cellent,  with  a  large  area  of  Brome- 
Ladino  for  his  young  stock. 

Roe  MacDanolds  of  North  Haverhill 
and  Aaron  Chadbourne  of  Lee  were 
( Continued  on  Page  19) 


t.  M.  GRISWOLD,  Claremont,  N.  H.,  farmer  receiving  congratulations  from  Dr.  Paul 
Miller  of  Vermont,  one  of  the  judges  in  the  Green  Pastures  Contest.  Mr.  Griswold 
was  the  County  winner  from  Sullivan  County  and  his  was  one  of  the  farms  judged 
in  the  State  Contest.  Looking  on  are  (left)  Ralph  Donaldson  of  Massachusetts  and 
(right)  Ford  S.  Prince  of  New  Hampshire. 


TVkstinghouse  MILK  COOLERS 


with  the 

Hermetically-Sealed 

DROP-IN  UNIT 


0^ 


5 -YEAR 

PROTECTION  PLAN 


oajzquam,  cf<m  tmjm 

THROUGH 

YEAR  'ROUND  COOLING 


Don’t  lose  milk  profits  because  of  im¬ 
properly  cooled  milk.  A  Westinghouse 
Milk  Cooler  will  solve  your  cooling  prob¬ 
lems.  Heart  of  the  Westinghouse  Milk 
Cooler  is  the  Drop-In  Unit  which  holds  all 
motors  and  all  parts  in  one  package. 

5-YEAR  PROTECTION  PLAN  .  .  .  Because  of  ils 
mechanical  perfection  and  because  each 
Unit  is  Hermetically-Sealed  against  dirt  and 
moisture,  Westinghouse  can  offer  the  5 -Year 
Protection  Plan.  This  plan  means  that  should 
the  Hermetically-Sealed  Refrigeration  Sys¬ 
tem  become  inoperative  within  the  five-year 
warranty  period,  a  new  one  will  be  supplied 
to  you  at  no  cost.  * 

For  further  details,  see  your  Westinghouse 
Dealer  or  write  to: 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  •  Springfield  2,  Mass. 

Plants  in  25  cities  •  Offices  everywhere 


ALL  THAT  EXTRA 

COMFORT 

and  WEAR? 

EASY  TO  FIGURE  OUT! 


No  Other  Work  Gloves  in  the  World  Like 


WOLVERINE 

HORSEHIDE  HANDS 


•  Right!  It’s  that  exclusive  secret 
Wolverine  tanning  formula  that  makes 
this  tough  horsehide  work  glove  leather 
so  buckskin-soft — yet  holds  all  its  natural 
strength  and  wear.  No  other  work  gloves 
in  the  world  like  Wolverine  Horsehide 


Hands.  Dry  soft — stay  soft — but  oodles 
of  extra  wear!  Have  you  ever  worn  a 
pair?  Good  dealers  all  over  the  country 
sell  them.  Call  on  your  dealer  and  try  on 
a  pair — then  you’ll  learn  what  work 
glove  comfort  and  wear  can  really  be. 


WOLVERINE  SHOE  &  TANNING  CORPORATION...  ROCKFORD,  MICHIGAN 


tuat  COUNTS_ 

WHEN  YOU  BUY 

PURINA 

you  Sl/yAf/lK 
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Are  you  really  satisfied  with  the  milk  pro* 
duction  of  your  cows?  No  matter  how 
well  they’re  doing,  there’s  often  room  for 
improvement.  And  extra  production  pays 
off  in  big  profits  today.  A  ton  of  Purina 
Cow  Chow  right  now  makes  far  more 
profit  than  at  almost  any  time  in  peace¬ 
time  history! 

Sure,  feed  prices  are  high.  But  milk  and 
butterfat  prices  are  higher.  Don’t  let  this 
winter’s  tremendous  profit  opportunity 
slip  by.  Call  on  your  Purina  Dealer  with 
the  Checkerboard  Sign.  Let  him  supply 
you  the  Cow  Chow  (complete  feed  or  sup¬ 
plement)  you  need  to  help  you  bring  your 
herd  to  the  peak  of  its  profit  possibilities. 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 
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BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  ST 
WILMINGTON,  DEL.,  OSWEGO, 

.  JOHNSBURY,  VT„ 

N.  Y.,  NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 

GET  THESE  DAIRY  SUPPLIES 
from  your  PURINA  dealer  . 
WITH  THE  CHECKERBOARD  SIGN 

CALF  STARTER 

DAIRY  RINSE 

PURINA 

CALF  .  JpgjpJ 
STARTENA 

PURINA  Jg. 

CHL0RENA 

POWDER 

MILK  SCALE 

DAIRY  DISINFECTANT 

PURINA  m 

APPROVED  (Sgl 
MODEL  X 

PURINA 

CHEK-R-FEC1  g 

Feed  and  Farm  Supply  Headquarters 


Have  you  visited  your  Purina 
Dealer  lately?  You’ll  find  he 
is  fast  becoming  the  place  in 

your  community  to  go  for 

0 

quality  Purina  Chows,  farm 
supplies  and  sanitation  aids. 
What’s  more,  he  has  iuM farm- 
proved  directions  on  how  to 
use  them  for  best  results. 


AMerican  Agriculturist,  October  18,  1947 

TO  HEAD  MILK  PRICE 
|  SPREAD  INVESTIGATION 

Dr.  Ernest  Young-,  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Purdue  University, 
will  head  the  study  of  the  spread  in 
milk  prices  planned  by  the  New  York 
State  Temporary  Commission  on  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Although  there  is  considerable  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  investigation  will  bring 
little  in  the  way  of  results,  there  has 
been  some  pressure  by  other  groups 
for  such  an  inquiry.  The  decision  to 
make  the  investigation  was  reached 
some  time  ago  and  has  been  held  up 
by  inability  to  find  the  right  man  to 
supervise  it. 

Dr.  Young  has  secured  a  leave  of 
absence  from  Purdue  for  whatever 
time  is  needed  for  the  study.  Senator 
Austin  Erwin  of  Geneseo,  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  says,  “I  am  hope¬ 
ful  also  that  much  information  will  be 
developed  on  the  whole  field  of  milk 
marketing  which  may  point  the  way 
to  improvements  of  benefit  both  to  the 
industry  and  to  consumers.” 

—  a.  a.  — 

PO  ULT HYMEN  FACE 
MAJOR  PROBLEMS 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

Reds  or  Crosses,  laying  a  200  egg  av¬ 
erage,  will  eat  about  110  pounds  of 
feed  in  a  year.  That  is,  each  bird  will 
eat  this  much,  and  500  of  them  will  eat 
27%  tons.  On  1947  prices  this  means 
about  29  cents  for  feed  cost  per  dozen 
eggs. 

But  you  take  the  same  kind  of  flock 
averaging  only  150  eggs,  and  they’ll 
still  eat  25  tons  of  feed  in  the  year. 
And  it’ll  cost  you  about  36  cents  per 
dozen  eggs  for  feed. 

That’s  because  the  bulk  of  the  feed 
which  hens  eat  goes  to  maintain  their 
bodies  and  give  them  energy  and  heat. 
And  you’ve  got  this  maintenance  job 
on  a  hen  whether  she  lays  3  eggs  a 
week  or  6. 

You  can  talk  all  you  want  about  sav¬ 
ing  a  little  here  and  a  little  there. 
That’s  all  to  the  good,  but  you  make 
your  big  gains  with  production  per  hen 
and  production  per  man. 

How  do  you  get  high  production? 
Well,  that’s  an  old  story,  as  you  know. 
You  get  it  by  keeping  only  production- 
bred  stock  and  then  keeping  it  culled. 

Certainly,  with  the  way  things  look 
right  now,  you  ought  to  figure  on  pret¬ 
ty  steady  culling  this  winter  and 
spring. 

Mortality 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  most 
hens  that  die  in  your  laying  flock  quit 
laying  at  least  a  week  or  two  before 
they  pass  out?  That’s  a  fact. 

By  a  fairly  steady  culling,  therefore, 
you  prevent  a  lot  of  mortality.  Culling, 
plus  some  attention  to  sanitation  and 
to  comfort  of  the  hens,  will  reduce 
losses  quite  a  bit  in  most  flocks. 

Going  back  to  our  500  hen  flock,  a 
difference  between  10  and  20%  mor¬ 
tality  in  a  year  means  a  saving  of  $100 
to  $150. 

Marketing' 

We  have  the  markets  at  our  door 
here  in  the  Northeast.  With  a  little 
thought  and  a  little  care,  most  any 
poultryman  can  put  up  a  pack  of  mar¬ 
ket  eggs  good  enough  to  sell  at  the 
top  prices  in  our  large  cities.  Careless¬ 
ness  in  this  can  easily  mean  a  discount 
of  2  to  5  cents  a  dozen.  That  means  30 
to  75  cents  a  hen.  That’s  not  “chicken 
feed”  if  you  have  very  many  hens. 

Maybe  egg  prices  and  feed  costs  will 
both  stay  high  for  another  year.  If 
they  do,  it  will  still  be  smart  to  get 
good  production,  low  mortality  and  the 
top  of  the  market. 

Maybe  both  prices  will  drop.  If  they 
do,  it  will  be  even  more  desirable  to 
make  use  of  the  three  keys  to  good 
poultry  management. 
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Many  of  the  higher  priced  tractor  oils  give 
you  this  additional  thirty  to  forty  hours  of 
safe  working  life.  But  you  get  even  more  with 
Veedol  Tractor  Oil!  For  Veedol  is  made  100% 
from  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude  —  the 
finest  in  the  world  —  and  nature  has  given 
it  a  tougher,  longer- lasting  “film  of  pro¬ 
tection”! 


60,  70  HOURS  ...  BY  THE  CLOCK 


That’s  about  the  safe  working  life  for  an 
ordinary  tractor  oil.  With  longer  use,  it 
may  “break  down” — leave  your  motor 
without  the  protection  it  needs. 


100  HOURS  ...  BY  THE  CLOCK 


No  wonder  VEEDOL  keeps 

right  on  for  a 


SAVING  FUEL... 

by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVING  TIME... 


by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVING  REPAIRS... 

through  greater  resistance  to  heat  and  wear. 

SAVING  OIL.... 


good  for  a  full  150  hours  between  changes  in  gasoline-fueled 
tractors;  cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors. 

SAVING  the  TRACTOR... 

with  the  “film  of  protection”  that  assures  long,  economical  service. 


VWol  Is  available  in 
5  gallon  pails,  15,  30, 
and  55  gallon  drams. 
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TRACTOR 
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PENNSYLVANIA,  CRUOE. 

£8BR  1  1  /•, 


BRAD 


NOW  AT  TYDOL 
FLYING  -A-  DEALE1 

FEDERAL 

TIRES 

"GOOD  ...  FOR  A 
LONG  SAFE  RIDE” 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


New  York 


100  PENNSYLVANIA 
AT  its  FINEST 


S.A.E.  30 
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This  Wood . . . 


What  a  beating  the  lumber  in  your  cold  frames  takes  from  Rot!  And  we 
know  of  no  better  way  to  stop  this  rot  than  with  Cuprinol. 


It’s  so  easy  to  apply,  gives  so  much  longer  life  to  the  wood,  and  costs  so 
relatively  little  that  Cuprinol  treatment  of  all  farm  lumber  is  the  modern 
way  of  cutting  costs.  And— Cuprinol  treated  wood  is  completely  harmless 
to  seedlings,  plants,  produce,  poultry  and  animals. 

Cold  frames,  hot  beds,  celery  boards,  stakes,  fence  posts,  storage  rooms 
—wherever  wood  decays— use  Cuprinol,  applied  by  brush,  spray  or  dip. 
Allow  a  gallon,  brush  applied,  for  400  sq.  ft.  $2.90  per  gallon.  Less  in 
5  or  50  gallon  unit.  At  Farm  Supply  Stores,  or  write  for  information. 

CUPRINOL  Division,  Darworth,  Inc. 

7  Wood  Street  Simsbury,  Conn. 
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No  More  Hand  Pitching  of  Silage! 


Secti/uti/ 

CRAINE 

SILOS 


The  LEACH  SILO  UNLOADER 

is  now  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc. 
This  machine  takes  over  one  of  the 
dairyman’s  toughest  jobs  .  .  .  elimi¬ 
nates  hand  pitching  of  silage.  Just 
push  a  button  —  and  down  comes 
your  silage!  The  Leach  unloader 
saves  time,  work,  money  and  silage. 
Craine  representatives  can  answer 
your  questions  about  installation, 
operation  and  cost.  Write  Craine, 
Inc.  for  information. 

Need  a  NEW  Silo?.  •  • 

Craine,  with  a  variety  of  wood  and 
masonry  silos,  will  still  serve  you 
best!  Write  us  your  silo  needs  now . 

Craine,  Inc.,  1027  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

ATWOOD'S 


price  lists 
Write 


For  samples  and 
At  bargain  prices. 

92  Washington  St. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


OTTAWA  POST  HOLE  DIGGER 


There  is  no  other  like  it! 

The  digger  you  have  been  waiting 
for.  Quick  hitch  to  any  tractor 
withpowertake-off.Fastest  pow¬ 
er  auger  return.  Hi-speed  two 
spiral  auger.  Strictly  a  one-man 
machine.  Write  today  for  up-to-the- 

minute  digger  facts  and  low  prices.  „ _ 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.  ,5-731  Elm  St.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


SPREADER 


Spreads  bagged  lime,  su 
perphosphate,  etc.,  better, 
easier  and  in  one-tenth  the 
time  with  an  even  4-foot 
spread.  Lime  your  barn 
floor  in  8  5  seconds.  Write 
for  Trial  Offer  Plan. 
COBURN  MFG.  CO., 
yWHITE WATER  10,  W1SC 


SNAP  BEAN  GROWERS  BISAPPOINTED 


LAST  YEAR  you  published  a  picture 
showing  baskets  of  green  beans 
grown  on  the  farm  of  Alonzo  Allen  at 
Waterville  and  ready  for  shipment 
from  the  field  to  the  city  market. 
There  were  600  bushels  piled  in  a  long 
row.  To  those  who  are  ‘in  the  know’, 
the  above  picture  taken  at  Fuller 
Farms,  Hubbardsville,  N.  Y.,  shows  the 
difference  between  last  year’s  season 
and  the  1947  crop. 

Prices  have  not  been  too  good  and 
the  beans  shown  in  the  picture  were 
being  picked  into  bags  and  sent  to  a 
canning  factory,  instead  of  going  in 
bushel,  hampers  to  the  city  market. 
Counting  the  picking,  the  cost  of  plac¬ 
ing  a  bushel  of  green  beans  into  New 
York  is  around  $1.30.  And  many 
times  this  season,  beans  sold  for  a  dol¬ 
lar  or  so.  It  meant  the  growers  “paid 


for  the  privilege  of  shipping  them.” 

Preparing  the  land,  planting,  and 
cultivating  are  all  highly  mechanized 
operations.  When  it  comes  to  harvest¬ 
ing,  however,  hand  labor  is  essential; 
hence  the  “migrant  labor”  brought 
from  Florida  and  the  coal  fields  in 
Pennsylvania.  And  this  labor  has 
brought  more  problems,  “too  numerous 
to  mention”  as  the  auction  bill  reads. 

With  the  first  killing  frost,  the  pick¬ 
ers  “folded  their  tents  and  stole  away”, 
for  there  is  no  picking  after  frost  hits. 
The  negroes  seemed  glad  to  start  for 
the  sunny  South.  They  don’t  like  cold, 
frosty  mornings  and  they  kept  quite 
close  to  the  camp  fire  built  outside  the 
row  of  shacks.  Another  season  has 
ended.  It  was  “not  so  good”  as  far 
as  prices  were  concerned. — Ted  H. 
Townsend,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


FHA  Loans  Now  Insured 

THE  FARMERS’  Home  Administra¬ 
tion  will  shortly  be  able  to  insure 
loans  for  purchasing  farms  in  cases 
where  borrowers  are  unable  to  get 
loans  at  reasonable  rates  through  exist¬ 
ing  agricultural  credit  facilities.  Loans 
will  be  similar  to  those  previously  made 
by  this  agency  and  by  its  predecessor, 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  ex¬ 
cept  that  funds  for  loans  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  banks,  insurance  companies 
or  private  individuals  and  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  money  loaned  will  be  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  Farmers’  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

These  mortgage  loans  will  be  amor¬ 
tized  over  a  forty-year  period  at  3V2% 
interest,  and  investors  who  furnish  the 
money  will  get  a  return  of  2  y2%  on 
the  unpaid  principal. 

Loans  will  be  made  up  to  90%  of  the 
amount  required  to  buy  the  farm  and  to 
make  necessary  repairs  and  improve¬ 
ments.  Loans  are  limited  to  family- 
type  farms,  and  veterans  of  any  war 
will  receive  preference,  although  it  is 
anticipated  that  allotments  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cover  applications  of  non¬ 
veterans.  Farm  owners  may  also  bor¬ 
row  to  purchase  additional  land  if  the 
farm  they’re  operating  is  too  small  to 
be  efficient,  in  which  case  any  mort¬ 
gage  already  against  the  farm  would 
be  refinanced.  Loans  are  also  avail¬ 
able  to  farm  owners  for  repairing  or 
constructing  buildings,  for  soil  conser¬ 
vation  practices,  and  for  certain  other 
improvements. 

Applications  can  be  made  at  the 
nearest  office  of  the  Farmers’  Home 
Administration.  The  address  can  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  your  County  Agricultural 
Agent  or  from  American  Agriculturist. 
All  applications  are  reviewed  by  a 
county  committee  of  three,  two  of 
whom  must  be  farmers  in  the  county 
where  the  farmer  applicant  is  located. 


This  committee  also  visits  the  farm 
to  determine  that  the  farm  is  adequate 
and  is  being  purchased  at  a  price  in 
line  with  its  agricultural  value. 

—  A. A.  — 

DISCOURAGES  SPROUTS 

One  of  the  important  recent  discov¬ 
eries  affecting  potato  growing  is  the 
chemical  known  as  methyl  ester  of 
alpha  naphthyl  acetic  acid  which  addfe 
greatly  to  the  keeping  quality  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  storage  because  it  prevents  the 
formation  of  sprouts.  The  chemical  is 
also  effective  on  beets,  carrots,  and 
turnips. 

This  chemical  should  not,  however, 
be  used  on  potatoes  that  are  to  be 
saved  for  seed. 

—  A. A.  — 

STORING  POTATOES 

Failure  of  potatoes  to  keep  in  stor¬ 
age  is  due  to  one  of  several  causes. 
Potatoes  that  are  dug  while  immature 
bruise  and  skin  easily.  Vines  should 
be  dead  at  least  two  weeks  before 
potatoes  are  dug. 

Many  potatoes  are  bruised  in  dig¬ 
ging.  This  can  be  lessened  by  padding 
the  digger  with  sponge  rubber  and  by 
running  the  digger  relatively  deep  so 
that  a  cushion  of  soil  reduces  bruis¬ 
ing.  In  general,  the  continuous  apron- 
type  of  digger  gives  less  bruising  than 
other  types. 

Where  potatoes  are  picked  up  by 
hand,  they  should  not  be  left  in  the 
bright  sunshine  for  over  three  hours. 

The  new  chemical  to  prevent  sprout¬ 
ing  should  not  be  used  on  tubers  that 
are  bruised,  as  tests  have  shown  that 
this  increases  decay. 

When  potatoes  are  put  in  storage, 
reduce  the  temperature  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Keep  doors  and  ventilators 
open  when  outside  temperature  is  low¬ 
er  than  inside;  keep  them  closed  when 
the  outside  temperature  is  higher  than 
inside. 
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NON-FREEZING  TANK 

Here  is  a  water-trough  which  I  have 
installed  in  my  sheep  yard.  It  was  made 
from  a  discarded  hot  water  tank  by 
cutting  a  panel  out  of  the  side  the  en¬ 
tire  length  of  the  tank  and  setting  the 
tank  at  an  angle  which  allows  the 
tank  to  fill  about  half  full,  yet  leaving 


PROTECTIVE 
BOX 


H/NGED 

COVER. 


GROUND 
LEVEL 


an  inside  diameter  of  1/16  or  3/32 
inches  depending  upon  pressure  of  wa¬ 
ter  supply  toward  outlet,  a  circulation 
will  be  set  up  which  will  keep  surface 
of  water  from  freezing. 

By  enclosing  tank  in  a  box  made  of 
matched  boards  and  lining  it  with  insul 
board  and  a  packing  of  sawdust  and  at 
taching  a  hinged  cover  to  be  closed  on 
a  few  of  the  coldest  nights,  I  have  been 


DETAILS 


WATER. 

LEVEL 


SHORT 

NIPPLE 


BPA5S 

GUAGE 


PERFORATED 

CAP 


INLET 


N/PPLE 

OUTLET 


a  top-overhang  to  prevent  the  young- 
lambs  being  crowded  into  the  tank  and 
drowning. 

I  spaced  the  opening  so  as  to  bring 
the  original  pipe  connections  on  the 
underside  and  attached  the  inlet  pipe 
to  one  and  the  outlet  to  the  other 
connection  and  extended  each  up  in¬ 
side  the  tank,  using  a  2”  or  3 ”xy2” 
nipple,  y2”  elbow,  y2  short  nipple,  with 
reducer  and  a  brass  gauge.  The  outlet 
should  be  raised  by  using  a  nipple  suf¬ 
ficiently  long  to  raise  the  perforated 
cap  to  such  height  that  the  water  level 
In  the  tank  will  be  about  one  inch  over 
the  top  of  the  inlet  assembly  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  frost.  By  directing  the 
stream  from  the  brass  gauge,  having 


When  John  Heselwood  of  R.  D.  2,  Me¬ 
dina,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  wants  to  fill 
the  watering  trough  in  the  barnyard,  he 
just  pulls  an  electric  switch  and  the  job  is 
done  in  a  few  minutes.  The  system  elim¬ 
inates  danger  of  frozen  water  lines  in 
winter. 

John  ran  angle  irons  up  the  side  of  a 
common  pump,  attached  a  quarter  horse 
Power  motor  to  a  gear  and  worm  from 
on  old  washing  machine  and  rigged  a  14- 
'n«h  connecting  rod  from  the  washer  gear 
the  old  pump  shaft.  The  box  which  he 
ls  touching  is  a  protective  cover  for  the 
rootor.  The  rig  pumps  about  9  gallons  a 
minute. 


able  to  keep  fresh  running  water  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter,  twenty-four  hours  a 
day  for  several  years  without  its  freez¬ 
ing  even  though  the  mercury  has  drop¬ 
ped  to  20°  below  zero. — Harold  C.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Baldwinsville,  Mass. 

HANDY  SA  WRECK 

Cutting  short  sticks  of  wood  in  two 
on  an  ordinary  sawbuck  is  a  hard  job. 
To  prevent  the  sticks  from  teetering, 


SHAltOM/ 

Tsoue-M 


place  a  trough  in  the  sawbuck  as 
shown  in  the  drawing  and  allow  the 
sticks  to  lay  in  it. — Victor  H.  Lamoy, 
Upper  Jay,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

KETTLE  STEADIER 

During  the  summer  months  when 
our  calves  were  in  the  pasture,  they 


per  nr 


CAE  T/RE 


used  to  tip  over  the  old  iron  kettle  in 
which  they  were  watered.  To  solve  this 
problem  we  placed  an  old  tire  around 
the  bottom  as  indicated  in  the  sketch. 

— Alfred  Place,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

— i  A, A.  _ 

STOP  REST 

An  easy  way  to  make  farm  machin¬ 
ery  last  longer  is  to  use  one  of  the 
relatively  new  rust  preventatives  when 
the  machinery  is  stored  for  winter.  On 
broad  surfaces  the  preventative  can  be 
put  on  with  a  paint  brush.  On  areas 
such  as  mower  cutter  bars,  it  can  be 
sprayed  on.  These  newer  preventatives 
have  been  shown  by  tests  to  be  much 
more  effective  than  covering  machin¬ 
ery  with  oil  or  grease. 


This  October  prove  for  yourself  that  the 


NEW  GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL 
GIVES  YOU  ALL  FOUR! 


Most  of  the  month,  your  tractor  will  be  busy  with  harvesting.  Good 

time  to  prove  in  that  tractor  that  the  new  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  gives 
you  all  four. 


Gives  You  Better  Performance — The  new  GULF¬ 
LUBE  MOTOR  OIL  is  refined  from  fine  paraffin 
base  crude  oils  by  Gulf’s  Multi-sol  process.  Com¬ 
pounded  with  superior  additives  it  insures  longer 
engine  life,  lower  maintenance  costs. 

Gives  Better  Oil  Mileage  and  Greater  Protection — 

The  new  GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL  is  relatively 
nonvolatile.  Has  a  full  lubricating  body  to  properly 
protect  bearing  surfaces  under  every  operating  con¬ 
dition. 

Gives  You  Better  Winter  Lubrication — Low  pour  test 
and  high  viscosity  index  assure  minimum  drag  and 
frictional  resistance  when  starting  in  cold  weather. 
You  get  lubrication  with  the  start  of  the  motor. 

Gives  You  Full  Protection  against  Bearing  Corrosion 

— The  new  GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL  will  not  cor¬ 
rode  copper-lead,  cadmium  silver  or  other  alloy 
bearings  under  any  condition  of  operation. 


IN  YOUR  TRACTOR-TRUCK  — AND  CAR 

START  USING  THE  NEW 

CULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL 

A  PREMIUM  MOTOR  OH  AT  REQUIAR  PRICE 

GET  YOUR  FREE  COPY— Gulf’s  "Farm  Tractor  Guide”— 
filled  with  information  about  ignition  systems,  fuel 
storage,  battery  care,  and  many  other  facts  important 
to  tractor  care  and  operation.  With  charts.  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Use  this  coupon  for  your  free  copy. 

- - 

To  Gulf  Farm  Aids 
Room  3800,  Gulf  Building 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Without  cost,  please  send  me  a  copy  of  Gulf's  “Farm  Tractor  Guide.” 

Name _ _ _ _  Address _ _ 

Type  of  Tractor  _ . _ _ _ _ 

I - 
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Babcock’s  pen  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns 
at  the  Western  New 
York  test  led  all 
Leghorn  pens  in  the 
country  at  the  end  of 
July  with  3320  eggs, 
3587.05  points. 

Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold 
the  all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25  points. 

FALL  CHICKS — We  are  now  hatching 

W.  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  R.I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross.  Place  your 
order  now  for  October  to  January  delivery. 
We  are  also  booking  orders  for  1948.  A  deposit 
of  2c  per  chick  will  reserve 
any  date  you  want. 

Send  For  Our  New 
CATALOG  TODAY 

It  describes  breeding  program 
on  our  Leghorns,  Dryden  B. 

Rocks,  Harc'o  R.I.  Reds 
and  Cross  breds. 


PUNNYBROOK 


[PROFIT- BRED 

CHICKS 


All  Breeders  U.  S.  Approved — U.  St  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Baby  Chicks — Sexed  Pul¬ 
lets — Started  Pullets.  Sunnybrook  Chicks 
do  live,  mature  fast  and  lay  heavy. 

New  Hampshires  White  Leghorns. 
Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
White  Rocks.  Crosses.  Write  for 
circular. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  T 


Large  Laying  Leghorns 


If  you're  interested  in: 


QUALITY 


N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.: 

•BREEDING  MALES 


N.  Y.  TJ.  S.  Certified: 

•CHICKS 

•HATCHING  EGGS 

OR  STARTED  PULLETS 
N.  Y.  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

_A  postcard  brings  our  catalogue  and  latest  price  list. 
Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed 

RICE  BROTHERS 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm  Route  3A  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


WHITLOCK 
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New  Ideas  and  New  Equipment 
for  Poultrymen  at  “NEPPCO” 


[TRUinniERni] 


Hif,  Jl.  We&ueA, 


I  BABY  t  16  PER 

CHICKS .?  *  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

■  All  eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 

100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free)  Tube 
M  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
■  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY, 
■  Profitable  EGG  YIELD,  Ideal  combination 

■  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 
Send  for  FREE  Circular 

- ,  I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 

j  GRADE,  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 
Dept.  B 

•  R°^?ND 


EVERYONE  seemed  to  agree  that 
Neppco’s  Exposition  at  Saratoga 
was  the  best  ever,  particularly  in  point 
of  attendance  by  honest-to-goodness 
poultrymen. 

Controlling  Newcastle 
Disease 

Newcastle  disease  has  almost  every¬ 
one  worrying,  and  this  concern  was  re¬ 
flected  in  the  first  day’s  program.  A 
hatcheryman  from  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Nello  Melini,  told  of  his  successful  ef¬ 
forts  to  combat  the  disease.  He  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  complete 
frankness  between  flock-owners  and 
hatcherymen.  If  there  is  a  sudden 
drop  in  egg  production,  the  owner 
should  at  once  suspect  Newcastle  and 
tell  the  hatcheryman.  Often  it  won’t 
prove  to  he  Newcastle,  but  if  it  is 
Newcastle  the  trouble  can  be  checked 
right  there  and  further  serious  losses 
prevented. 

Mr.  Melini  stressed  the  need  of  using 
all  the  established  sanitary  precautions 
— complete  disinfection,  exclusion  of 
visitors,  new  chick  boxes,  and  deliver¬ 
ing  chicks  rather  than  shipping  them. 

Max  Brender,  a  prominent  New  York 
Leghorn  breeder,  told  of  his  fight  with 
the  disease.  It  appeared  on  his  farm 
in  1945.  He  told  how  Dr.  Levine  from 
the  Veterinary  College  at  Cornell 
helped  eradicate  the  disease  from  his 
flock.  Like  the  first  speaker,  his  sug¬ 
gested  program  to  prevent  losses  from 
Newcastle  was  based  on  practical  sani¬ 
tation. 

Mr.  Treadwell  of  Massachusetts 
said  that  he  is  convinced  after  more 
than  two  years’  experience  with  New¬ 
castle  that  recovered  birds  are  not  car¬ 
riers.  He  gave  reasons  for  this  con¬ 
clusion  and  they  sounded  most  con¬ 
vincing.  He  said  that  the  virus  spreads 
rapidly  when  the  disease  first  appears. 
He  quoted  a  veterinarian  to  the  effect 
that  vaccination  with  a  dead  virus  will 
not  produce  immunity  to  the  disease, 
but  if  the  vaccinated  birds  do  get  New¬ 
castle  it  won’t  be  severe. 

Listening  to  these  men  I  got  the  im¬ 
pression  that  this  new  disease  can  be 
pretty  costly  and  is  to  be  avoided  if 
possible,  but  that  it  doesn’t  put  fight¬ 
ers  out  of  the  chicken  business. 


JOSEPH 


GET  KERR  CHICKS 


REA0Y-T0-LAY 
WHITE  LEGHORN 
PULLETS. 

Immediate  delivery. 
Write  for  prices. 


KERR 

CH1CKERIES 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


BRAY  FALL  CHICKS! 

Layer  replacements,  barred  broilers. 
N.  Y.  Approved,  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

Fred  W.  BRAY,  114  Myrtle  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


EXTRA  SAVINGS  &  PROFITS  on 

WENE  ^CHICKS 


J,eadine_pure  or  crossbreeds.  Sexed.  U.  S.  N.  J.  Approved.  Blood- 
tested.  Hatches  weekly  year  around.  Literature  fKtt. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Bo*  K-4.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 
Sav  vou  saw  It  In  American  Agriculturist 


Fine  Exhibits 

Exhibits  always  interest  me.  Some 
are  designed  to  teach,  some  to  display 
a  product  or  products,  some  almost  en¬ 
tirely  for  selling  and  taking  orders.  All 
these  types  and  many  combinations  of 
them  were  at  Saratoga.  One  incubator 
man  told  me  he  was  not  trying  to  sell, 
because  he  has  no  machines  to  sell. 
He  has  not  been  able  to  get  steel  and 
other  materials. 

Why  was  this  man's  company  going 
to  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  booth 
at  the  Exposition,  with  men  to  talk 
with  the  visiting  public?  Because  they 
believe  in  the  Neppco  idea.  They  want 
to  support  this  cooperative  effort  of  all 
branches  of  the  poultry  industry  in  the 
Northeast  to  know  each  other  better, 
to  study  their  common  problems  to¬ 
gether,  and  to  take  a  united  and  in¬ 
formed  stand  on  all  matters,  legislative 
and  otherwise,  pertaining  to  poultry 
production  and  marketing.  So  this 
company  and  many  others  of  like  mind 
were  there  to  keep  in  touch  with  poul¬ 
trymen  and  to  retain  their  good  will. 

Egg  Cleaners 

Of  the  exhibits  not  seen  at  previous 
expositions  it  seemed  to  me  that  two 
in  particular  attracted  attention.  One 
was  an  egg-cleaning  machine  that  was 
invented  by  Dr.  Forrest  Wright  of  Cor¬ 


nell  and  has  been  going  through  a  long  ] 
period  of  improvement  and  refinement 
under  Dr.  Wright’s  direction. 

Each  day  the  G.  L.  F.  demonstrated 
this  egg  cleaning  machine  in  their 
booth.  Cleaning  of  eggs  is  accomplish¬ 
ed  by  washing  them  in  clean  hot  water. 
They  are  moved  mechanically  along  an 
enclosed  passageway,  perhaps  30  inches  j 
long.  During  their  not  too  rapid  trip 
along  this  route  a  series  of  rapidly 
revolving  cloth  disks  are  gently  but 
effectively  washing  the  eggs  while  a 
continuous  curtain  of  hot  water 
trickles  over  them.  At  the  end  of  the 
passage  they  start  back  along  a  simi¬ 
lar  but  uncovered  passageway  where 
drying  devices  remove  all  moisture, 
and  the  eggs  arrive  at  the  place  of  I 
beginning  clean  and  dry. 

After  ail  the  years  of  warnings 
against  using  water  to  clean  eggs,  I 
there  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  resistance 
to  this  machine.  Note,  however,  that 
it  uses  water  at  about  160°F.,  but  for  | 
a  short  time  only.  That  makes  a  whale 
of  a  difference,  as  Doc.  Wright’s  tests 
have  proved  and  as  Johnny  Huttar 
was  telling  the  crowds  at  Neppco. 

Machine  Graders 

I  saw  three  makes  of  egg  grading 
machines  at  the  Exposition.  At  least 
two  of  these  had  gadgets  on  them 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  eggs 
to  be  transferred  from  Doc  Wright’s 
w’asher  to  the  grader  untouched  by  hu¬ 
man  hands.  These  gadgets  will  come 
into  use,  I  think,  when  one  of  them 
is  further  refined,  and  the  other  is  re¬ 
duced  in  price. 

The  steam  jenny  was  the  other  new 
attraction.  It  is  a  miniature  steam 
boiler  mounted  on  low  wheels  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  long  hose  and  various 
nozzles.  Its  purpose  is  to  clean  the 
interior  of  buildings,  such  as  dairy 
stables  and  laying  houses,  and  equip¬ 
ment.  A  combination  of  hot  water  and 
steam  is  delivered  at  the  nozzle  under 
high  pressure.  In  addition  to  doing 
an  excellent  job  of  cleaning,  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  lot  of  germ-killing. 

—  A.  A.  — 

\VHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  ? 

( Continued  from  Page  8) 
Americans — both  adults  and  children 
are  not  properly  fed.” 

During  our  Wisconsin  tour  I  saw 
some  of  this  good  relationship  with  co¬ 
ops.  Mu6h  of  the  material  for  the  fam¬ 
ous  Sealtest  ice  cream,  the  many  Kraft 
cheese  products,  evaporated  and  powd¬ 
ered  milk  come  from  3  cooperatives  we 
visited.  These  were  the  Consolidated 
Badger  Cooperative  plant  at  Shawano, 
which  has  more  than  3,000  farmers 
supplying  it  with  milk;  the  Westfield 
Cooperative  Dairy  Association  which 
specializes  in  all  phases  of  Cheddar 
cheese  production;  and  the  Monticello 
Northside  Cooperative  Cheese  Factory 
which  makes  Swiss  cheese  from  the 
milk  supplied  by  34  families. 

Success  Formula 

Efficiency  seems  to  be  the  formula 
for  success  that  companies  like  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy,  Swift,  and  International 
Harvester  enjoy.  For  many  years  Swift 
has  sold  dressed  beef  carcasses  in  the 
East  for  less  than  they  pay  for  the 
live  animal  at  Chicago.  They  have 
found  ways  to  make  their  profit  from 
the  by-products.  Their  “disassembly 
line”  which,  by  conveyor  system,  re¬ 
duces  live  animals  to  chops,  steaks  and 
bacon  in  a  remarkably  short  time  was 
the  model  after  which  America’s  fam¬ 
ous  assembly-line  production  was  pat¬ 
terned. 


A  COMPLETE 
MINERAL  SUPPLEMENT 
FOR 

CATTLE,  HORSES, 

V  SHEEP  AND  HOGS  ) 

C^—'ASK  US - 6 

BARBER  &  BENNETT,  Inc. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.  SINCE  1866 


CANVAS  TARPAULINS 

Condition  Like  New 
Made  of  12-oz.  Waterproof,  Flameproof  Olive  Drab  Duck 

9  ft.  x  II  ft.  $3.94  1 8 ft. x 25 ft.  $18.00 

12  ft.  x  15  ft.  7.20  20  ft.  x  25  ft.  20.00 

15  ft.  x  20  ft.  12.00  24  ft. x  55  ft.  52.00 

All  Tarpaulins  Have  Ropes  and  Eye  ets 

Any  tarpaulin  made  to  order — 5  cents  per  sq.  ft. 
Heavy  Duty,  20-oz.tarpaulin — 7  cents  per  sq.  ft. 

Shipped  F.  0.  B.  from  nearest  warehouse 

Sold  on  Money  Back  Guarantee 

UPTON  SALES  CORPORATION,  Dept.  1710 

351  W.  Broadway,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Cortlandt  7-4604 

Send  for  Catalogue  &  Samples 
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DELOUSE 
V*  POULTRY 
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BLACK  LEAF  40 

Tap  Black  Leaf  40  on 
roosts  with  Cap-Brush 
applicator  before  chick¬ 
ens  go  to  roost.  Nicotine 
fumes  kill  lice  and  feath¬ 
er-mites. 

Buy  only  in  factory-sealed 
packages  to  insure  full  strength. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL' 
CORP.,  Incorporated  •  Louisville  2, 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


C.  LOOMIS, 


ONE  MAN  CHAIN  SAWS 
LOMBARD,  DISSTONS  $500. 


BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


RAISE  CHIN-CHINS 


No  experience  needed.  Just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  daily  and  a  few  feet  of  backyard, 
garage  or  barn  space.  Several 
and  a  male  starts  a  large.  Profitable 
herd.  WE  FURNISH  FREE  INSTRUCTIONS. 
TREMENDOUS  DEMAND  for  breeding 

rahhit^ur ^BrokeVs^cut ‘trom^  imported  rTh^t  "pK 
w<?rW  famine^  n1e6  CHIN-CHIN  FURS  NOW,  and  for  years 
to  come!  Write  for  free  illustrated  caWJoeWday.  - 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM  *8 -24- A  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


CAPONS 

to  5  weeks  old.  Heavy 
Breeds.  Order  from  this  ad 
Under  100  add  10c  per  bird, 
minimum  order  25. 

The  Farmer’s  Outlet 

P.  0.  Box  124 
HUNTINGTON  STA..  N.  V 


dim  I  ETC.  30  Years  of  breeding  and  hatching. 
rULLEId.  Barron  Big  Type  White  Leghorns.  338 
egg  line.  Pullets  year  around.  Various  ages  to  laying 
stage.  Also  Hens.  Farm  raised.  C.O.D.  on  approval, 
inspection  privilege.  Priced  right. 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  54-X  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN. 

BABY  AND  STARTED  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested.  All  Commercial  R.  I.  REDS.  N.  H. 
REDS.  ..OCK  CROSS.  WHITE  ROCKS 
Year  around  service.  Circulars  and  Prices. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  Marcellus,  N.  » • 


DUCKLINGS 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS 

Bigger,  Faster  growing  tor  Bigger.  Faster Dr0i.'!t 
DUCKLIVGS.  100-S24.00.  50-J12.50  100%  live  deL 

‘Ducks  for  Profit”  Prepaid,  $1.00.  Or  free  w‘tfkord.% 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Box  A.  Richfield.  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

$22.-100. 

Harry  Burnham,  N.  Collins#  N.  V- 

Cut  PULPWOOD 

tit, 


SPARE 


-TIME 


CASH 


Never  thougfit  if  would  take  hoi { again, 
"Now,  its  good  as  new, ' 


II 


said  Nelson  Rose 


said  the  Vo-Ag  teacher 


Nelson  rose  s  boy,  Bob,  was  pretty  excited  when 
he  came  home  the  other  night  from  his  Voca¬ 
tional  Agriculture  class. 

“Our  Vo-Ag  teacher  is  putting  on  a  machinery- 
repair  demonstration  Saturday,”  he  told  his  dad. 
‘And  he  says  he  can  fix  any  piece  of  broken-down 
machinery  that  we  can  lug  up  to  him.  Let’s  give  him 
a  tough  problem  to  work  on.” 

“That  oughtn’t  to  be  hard,”  said  Nels.  “How 
about  that  old  wheel  rake  that’s  cluttering  up  the 
machine  shed?  It’s  been  out  of  whack  ever  since  wre 
broke  the  hub  casting  last  July.  And  it  needs  some 
other  fixing  up,  too.” 

It  was  quite  a  job  for  Nels  and  Bob  to  get  the 
hay  rake  up  to  the  High  School  Saturday  morning. 
But  they  made  it. 

“Just  what  I’ve  been  looking  for,”  said  the  Vo-Ag 
teacher  when  his  eyes  lit  on  the  broken  casting. 
“That’ll  give  me  a  chance  to  show  how  easy  it  is  to 
use  an  electric  welder.” 

The  Vo-Ag  teacher  walked  over  to  the  farm  welder 
and  turned  it  on.  After  cleaning  the  broken  hub,  he 
touched  the  welding  electrode  to  the  break.  In  five 
minutes,  he  had  welded  the  crack  together  with 
strong,  new  metal. 

Just  as  quickiy,  he  welded  twro  loose  spokes  to  the 
wheel  rim.  And  then  he  let  Nelson  Rose  weld  a  rein¬ 
forcing  strip  on  the  elevator  bar — so  he  could  see  how 
easy  the  welder  was  to  use. 

“Ought  to  work  good  as  new,”  said  the  Vo-Ag 
teacher  as  he  turned  off  the  switch  on  the  welder. 


I  hese  new  welders  are  almost  as  easy  to  use  as  a 
soldeting  iron.  Jhey  re  sure  handy  for  keeping  farm 
machinery  in  shape.” 

“And  the  Vo-Ag  teacher’s  a  handy  fellow  to  put 
farmers  wise  to  the  new  work-saving  tricks,  too,” 
said  Nelson  Rose. 

All  over  the  country  farmers  young  and  old  are 
getting  help  from  teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture 


in  the  use  oi  new  and  improved  methods. 

And  turning  over  more  jobs  to  electricity  is  on< 
important  way  to  make  farming  easier  and  mori 
profitable. 

The  Modern  Farm  is  an 
Electric  Farm 


What’s  the  labor-saving  way 
to  water  stock? 

“Modern  Farm  Help”  tells  you  all  about  the  new  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Stock  Waterer. 

Even  in  the  coldest  weather,  this  electrically  heated 
automatic  6tock  waterer  furnishes  stock  with  all  the 
water  they  need.  And  you  don’t  have  to  turn  a  hand. 

It’s  easy  to  install,  inexpensive  to  operate.  The  General 
Electric  Stock  Waterer  will  save  you  hours  of  hard  work. 


How  can  you  protect  your  electric  motors 
against  burning  out? 

“Modern  Farm  Help”  describes  the  new  General  Elec¬ 
tric  motor-starting  switches. 

These  simple,  inexpensive  devices  protect  motors 
from  overload,  provide  a  convenient  way  to  turn  them 
on  and  off. 

They  cost  so  little  that  you  can  afford  one  for  every 
motor  you  have! 


MORE  POWER  TO  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 


GENERAL#  ELECTRIC 


•  6»-e2-iia-t70« 


Electricity  on  the  farm  can  make  life  more  pleasant 
and  work  easier. 

If  you  don’t  have  electricity,  get  in  touch  with  the 
electric  service  supplier  in  your  area. 

If  you  already  have  electricity,  get  your  full  value 
out  of  it  by  making  it  do  more  jobs  for  you. 

General  Electric’s  new  book,  “Modem  Farm  Help,” 
tells  you  of  the  up-to-the-minute  ways  to  use  elec¬ 
tricity  on  your  farm — 


More  than  30  ways  electricity  saves  labor  in 
the  barn,  feed  lot,  and  barnyard. 

Many  electric  poultry  house  hints. 

Suggestions  for  the  farm  workshop,  help  in 
growing  a  better  farm  garden,  and  lots  of  other 
useful  information. 


Modern  Farm  Help,”  General  Electric's  encyclopedia 
of  farm  electrical  knowledge,  is  yours  absolutely  FREE. 
Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  for  your  copy  today. 


FREE! 


Book 


General  Electric’s  Farm 
Modern  Farm  Help” 


General  Electric  Company,  harm  Industry  Division, 
Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  I  REE  your  illustrated  book, 
‘'‘Modern  Farm  Help.''  GEA -4547 


Name .  . 
Address 


(546)  18 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  </2  inch  single  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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HOLSTEIN 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 

Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 

mil  I  cand  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex- 
uULL9(ra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders 
of  choice  Holsteins  for  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Ten  large  Reg.  Holstein  Heifers,  due  very 
soon  with  first  calves.  Ten  Heifer  and  two  Bull 
calves,  two  to  six  weeks  old,  from  good  producers. 
Herd  accredited  and  vaccinated. 

LONERGAN  BROTHERS  w 

Phone:  Homer  20J  Homer,  N.  Y. 


3  lE 


HOUSES 


REGISTERED  BELGIAN  MARE 
Bred  back  July  with  5  mos.  Filly  Colt. 
I  All  for  $350. 

ASPINWALL  CORNERS  Henderson,  New  York 


3it 


POULTRY 


3lE 


POU1.TR  Y 


SWINE 


SIX  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  young  cows  backed 
by  five  generations  of  our  Carnation  bred  sires  and  bred 
to  our  Governor  son  from  a  908  fat  daughter  of  Sir 
Inka  May.  Accredited  and  Vaccinated. 

KUTSCHBACH  &  SON,  Sherburne,  New  York 


GUERNSEY 


FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Yearling  Bulls  with  production, 
size  and  excellent  type.  Accredited  and 
Blood-tested. 

LAKESIDE  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Dryden,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED,  LINEBRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

AGE — 4  to  10  Months 

Sired  by  Wychmere  Dauntless  Nobleman,  1st  prize  get 
over  all  breeds.  Palmyra.  1946.  Two  nearest  dams  aver¬ 
age  15765  lbs.  milk,  751  lbs.  fat. 

— Pedigrees  and  Prices  Sent  on  Request — 

WYCHMERE  FARM 

APPROVED  -  ACCREDITED  —  CLASSIFIED  - 
PRODUCTION  TESTED 

ONTARIO,  Phone  2623  NEW  YORK. 


i  WALTER  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

I  Chester  white  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  Cross  or 
Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  All  lasne  &  healthy 
pigs.  All  weaned  and  eatina.  Will  shin  anv 
number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  monev  or¬ 
der.  it  you  want  oias  vaccinated  that  will 

be  75c  extra.  _ _ 

6-7  weeks  old  $10.00  ea 

8-9  weeks  old  11.00  ea 

No  charge  ioi  crating 

10  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SPRING  BOARS 

sired  by  Master  Latch.  Fall  Boars  and  Sow  pigs, 
8  and  10  weeks  old,  sired  by  Master  Latch,  Eastern 
Cheere  Lad.  Easy  feeding  type.  Guaranteed  to  please. 
A.  G.  Sinsebaugh,  Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Both  sex  by  Barden’s  Flashette  and  Ritterlea  Girl  4th. 
Sired  by  separate  outstanding  boars. 

C.  L.  BARDEN,  JORDAN,  N.  Y. 


Ml  LLP 


FOR  SALE:  Bull  born  Aug.  1946.  Dam  has  2 
full  sisters  with  18501  milk  1013  fat  Jr.  3 
and  17004  milk  843  fat  Sr.  4.  Grandson  of 
Langwater  Vagabond  45  A.R.  daughters  and 
Foremost  Peacemaker  123  A.R.  daughters  in¬ 
cluding  6  with  records  of  over  800  lbs.  From 
an  outstanding  cow  family.  Complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  request. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Smithville  Flats,  New  York 


JLKSLY 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  COWS 
One  recently  freshened.  One  close  up.  One 
bred  heifer. 

G.  M.  WALTER 
55  Mercer  St.,  Oswego,  New  York 

|  HAIRY  CATTLE  | 

CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS  AND  BIG  HEIFERS 

90 _ nearly  3  yr.  old  big  black-white  heifers 

to  freshen  July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  &  Oct.  Calf  vac¬ 
cinated  and  raised  trom  the  best  of  cows.  25 
cows,  big  black-white,  August  freshening.  7S 
cows,  milking  and  to  freshen  Sept.,  Oct.,  on  in¬ 
to  the  winter,  all  young  and  good  producers. 

KENNETH  O.  WARD  &  SON 
Candor,  New  York,  Phone  3-Y  or  3-J 

FANCY  DAIRY  CATTLE— Large  selection.  We 
specialize  in  heavy-producing  top  cows  and 
heifers  to  suit  the  most  critical.  Free  delivery 
any  place*  Phone  6471. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  Hobart,  New  York. 

r*i  r  High  class  grade  and  pure 
FOR  OALc:  bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  Credit  given  to  responsible 
parties. 

FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  V. _ fel.  2-3993 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
°  GUERNotYS  IN  LrtRLOAO  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  OXFORD  RAMS 

Choice,  selected  yearlings  of  the  right  type  and  best 
of  breeding. 

LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY 
West  Hill,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  r -tire  flock  registered  Corriedale  sheep, 
ewes  lambs,  rams.  Will  sell  as  flock  or  individuals. 
Many  from  imported  rams,  heavy  shearers,  good  show 
stock.  May  be  seen  at  farm  by  appointment.  Phone 
I  908-W-l.  _  „  „  _  _ *  u 

M.  M.  MATHEWSON  R.  D.  2  Bath.  N.  Y. 

I  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS 

|  A  few  good  rams,  also  a  few  Corriedale  and 
Delaine  rams. 

W.  H.  PRESTON,  Sprmgwater,  New  York 

Phone:  Hemlock  414F6 


CORRIEDALE  RAMS 
i  5  top  yearling  rams  and  2  two-year  old  rams. 
Their  sire  sheared  18i/2  lbs.  and  weighs  206. 
They  are  priced  to  sell.  We  furnish  crates. 

B.  GORDON  BRACE,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

ENTIRE  FLOCK  OF  SHEEP  FOR  SALE 

In  Southdown  —  2  Rams  —  I  year  old.  4  Ewes  — 
all  young. 

In  Hampshire  —  3  young  Rams,  8  young  Ewes. 

In  Dorset  —  4  young  Rams.  II  young  Ewes. 

A.  W.  HILLIS  Charlotteville,  N.  T. 


E 


HOGS 


3 


FOR  SALE-  AKC  St.  Bernard  &.  Cocker  Spaniel  pups. 
Several  Collie-Shepherd  pups  from  heeler  parents.  Two 
litters  Cocker  Spaniel  pups  that  cannot  be  registered,  i 
male  purebred  Springer  Spaniel.  TERMS:  Puppy  plan 
without  cash.  AKC  Stud  Service  for  Cocker  Spaniel 
|  and  St.  Bernard.  MRS.  EDNA  GLADSTONE.  Tel.  36- 
Andes.  New  York. _ _ 

PURE  BRED  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES 

Two  months  old.  Solid  blacks  and  black  and 
tans.  Males  and  females.  Reasonably  priced. 

MRS.  LOUIS  GRENIER,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 


RICHQUALiTY  lEGRHE°RsNS 

OUR  36th  YEAR.  12,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  States  Oldest. and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y.  | 

This  year  the  trend  is  to 
LAYERS 

ORDER  TODAY 
A  post  card  brings  Free  folder.  "How  to 
Boost  Profits".  If  you  haven't  received 
yours,  better  hurry. 

Mosher  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 
R.  7.  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul-  , 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy  j 
producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns. 
Crosses.  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  tor  vou.- 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A. 
Ithaca,  New  Tork 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  -  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 
folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A, _ CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

N.  T.  -  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorns,  Reas 
Barred  Cross. 

THEY  LIVE  -  THEY  LAY  -  THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

Box  C,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

Dry  den  Springs  Farm  Leghorns 

Pullets  ready  to  lay 
available  now. 

WALTER  H.  SCHAIT,  Owner 
Dryden,  New  York. 


Keystone  Farms  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 
Hardiest  Breed,  Great  Layers,  no  Paralysis. 
Eggs  and  stock.  Circular  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Established  in  1910 


RABBITS 


Guaranteed  Chin-Chin  Giant 
Chinchilla  Rabbits 

Greatest  amount  of  delicious  meat.  Largest 
finest,  most  valuable  furs.  Tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  breeding  stock.  We  buy  youngsters 
Contact  world's  largest  breeder 

Willow  Brook  Farm,  R-24,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Ml\k 


MINK 


Specializing  in  SILVERBLU  &  STANDARD. 
Stock  from  WORLD'S  FINEST  HERDS. 
Twenty  years  fur  farming  experience. 

DONAT  FUR  FARM 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

HO\Kl 

HONEY— Clover,  60  lbs.  $13.20  not  prepaid. 
12  lbs.  postpaid  $3.50. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Delicious  Light  Clover  or  Buckwheat  Honey 
5  lb.  Pail  —  $2.00  postpaid,  third  zone. 

Moreland's  Berry  Farm,  Commack,  N.  Y. 

|  MISfKUAIVEOUS  | 

FOR  SALE 

Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Mixed  Hay,  Straw.  Advise 
what  you  need. 

HENRY  K.  JARVIS 

511  E.  Genesee  St.,  Fayetteville,  New  York 


[ 


FRUIT 


GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Pups  and  grown  stock. 
,  Intelligent.  Faithful.  Excellent  bloodlines. 
Farm  raised.  AKC  registered. 

LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD 
Locke,  New  York  Telephone  Moravia  46F12 


DOFNAFO’C  LEGHORNS 

DlfbllUCII  O  ferndale,  n.  y. 


I  .......  .  1946  ROP  AV.— 274  l 
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NEW  YORK  STATE'S  LARGEST 

US  ROP  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

1946  ROP  AV.— 274  EGGS. 

LB. 

EGGERS 


FROZEN:  Pitted  Sour  Cherries,  25  lbs.  fruit.  5  lbs. 
sugar— $7.25.  Strawberries  whole,  24  lbs.  fruit.  6  lbs. 
sugar — $13.55.  Red  Raspberries,  25  lbs.  fruit,  5  lbs. 
sugar — $10.55.  Black  Raspberries,  25  lbs.  fruit.  5 

lbs.  sugar— $11.75.  Sliced  Pie  Apples,  26  lbs.  fruit. 
4  lbs.  sugar — $5.30.  Blueberries,  30  lbs.  syrup  pack 

— $9.10.  Sliced  Peaches,  30  lbs.  syrup  pack— $6.05. 

All  charges  prepaid  within  300  miles.  Send  Money 

Order  and  name  of  nearest  Express  Office  to 
Thelm-Ott  Farms,  Box  AA,  Webster.  N.  Y. 

FAMOUS  INDIAN  RIVER  TREE-RIPENED  FRUIT. 

Buy  Deluxe  Gift  Packages  from  Grower.  Contains  our 
choicest  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines  with  one  pound 
each  guava  jelly,  orange  marmalade,  tropical  honey  and 
paper  shell  pecans.  Holiday  wrappings.  Have  us  send 

several  packages  with  your  gift  card.  A  truly  dis¬ 

tinctive  family  remembrance.  Deluxe  55  lb.  basket 
$7  50  90  lb.  box  $11.50.  Enjoy  fresh  ripe  fruit  through¬ 
out  the  season.  Our  very  best  mixed  oranges,  grape- 
fruit,  tangerines  or  as  specified.  Bushel  55  lbs.  $5.00. 
Box  90  lbs.  $7.90.  Place  your  order  now  for  shipment 
at  desired  intervals.  Express  Prepaid— East  of  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

INGRAM  GROVES.  Dept.  15  (AA),  Rockledge,  Florida 


I  un  n  UfAkITCn  We  can  use  a  few  swxl  hand 
|  HELP  WANTED —  milkers,  single  or  married. 
Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men. 
APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
,  Augusta  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Herd  of 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 


CSose  and  Fresh  Cows  sonally  selected 

to  build  customers  flood  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

8.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.D.  5.  Phone  2015 


HELP  WANTED _  Assistant  for  small,  progressive 

Registered  Jersey  dairy  farm.  Conditions  excellent. 
Single  or  married.  Modern  house  for  man  with  family. 
Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.  Phone  Lee,  Mass.,  2-M-2,  or 

write,  MRS.  SIDNEY  HOWARD,  Tyringham,  Mass. 

I  WANTED — Tenant  Farmer  for  small  farm  with 
15  Head  registered  Holsteins.  Must  be  good 
I  tow  man  and  able  to  raise  good  calves,  also 
take  care  of  crops  in  season.  Write  Box  514-LC. 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WANTED*  Sisters  or  Friends.  Mother’s  helper  wanted 
in  each  of*  two  neighboring  families.  Live  in.  General 
work.  Pleasant  surroundings.  $75.  monthly. 

Mrs.  Lane  Faison  Mrs.  Emile  Despres 

College  Place,  Williamstown,  Mass. 


HEREFORD^ 


HEREFORD&  FOR  SALE:  1—10  month  Bull; 
10  Heifers  open  and  bred;  Grandson  and 
Granddaughters  of  Hazbord  Rupert  81st. 
BOB-O-LINK  FARMS,  Wolcott,  New  York 

|  ABERDEEN-MCIJS  j 

DANCOTE  REPEATER  4th 

BULL  CALVES 

HAROLD  RADLEY  &  SON 
ANGELICA,  NEW  YORK 
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BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
tor  eggs  ond  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
GERALD  BOICE.  Box  A, _ TIVOLI.  N.  T. 

THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns— -30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son. _ Maine.  N.  Y. 

WEIDNER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  strain  that  is  scientifically  bred  for  low 
mortality  and  high  egg  production. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER 
RTE  2  West  Shokan,  N.  Y. 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 
B  O  D  I  N  E 

IS  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 
24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  New  York 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR  SALE:  New  Holland  Hay  Baler.  Good 
working  condition.  Must  sell  immediately. 
DONALD  R.  von  GAL 

Turk  Hill  Phone:  2027  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


TEN  REGISTERED  Aberdeen-Angus  breeding 
Cows.  Good  individuals  bred  to  our  son  of 
Ames  Plantation  Pride  Eric.  Accredited  and 
negative. 

KUTSCHBACH  &  SON,  Sherburne,  New  York 


FOR  SALE: 

NEW  IDEA  CORN  PICKER 

on  rubber,  like  new. 

|WM.  R.  BROWN,  R  D.  4,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 

BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodelling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patron¬ 
ize  American  Agriculturist  advertis¬ 
ers  and  you  will  be  satisfied. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding 
It  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  your 
assurance  of  poultry  success.  Pullorum 

passed.  Send  for  prices 

C.  &  G.  FARMS 

gox  5,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns 

LARGE  BIRDS—  LARGE  EGGS 
LARGE  PROFITS 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  HOBARTJN.  Y. 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 
Known  for  exceptional  livability  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM.  Box  W,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single 
issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  send  your 
old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  Auction 

60  T™  CATTLE 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  3 

A  hand-picked  offering  of  fresh  and  close 
springers  from  2  well-known  herds  of 

GEO.  H.  WAIT  &  SON  and 

TURNER  &  WAITE 
at  CASSADAGA,  Chaut.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Healthy  on  all  tests,  backed  by  years  of  ex¬ 
cellent  breeding  with  the  use  of  high  bred  bulls. 
KEEP  THIS  SALE  IN  MIND  and  plan  to 
attend. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, _ MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  throug 
authorizc-l  dealers.  No  cash  rel!u,(®  ' 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today!  , 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET _  ALBANY,  NEW  YOR_ 

auction  school 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Catalog. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL  Mason  City.  •°wo 
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MILK  ROBBERS 
YOU  CAN’T  SEE! 

Are  you  being  robbed  of  your  full  milk 
production  by  an  enemy  you  can’t  see? 
Invisible  udder  pains  cut  into  normal  milk 
production  and  rob  you  of  your  profits! 
Follow  the  lead  of  successful  dairymen  .  .  . 
you  can  depend  upon  SECURITY  SPECIAL 
UDDER  FORMULA  to  safeguard  your  milk 
production  and  insure  your  profits. 

HEALTHY  UDDERS  PRODUCE  MORE  MILK 

SECURITY  SPECIAL  UDDER  FORMULA 
is  a  proven  antiseptic  ointment  that  con¬ 
tains  a  highly  potent  healing  ingredient 
that  relieves  pain  almost  at  once !  An  ap¬ 
plication  before  milking  helps  normal  flow 
and  restores  full  pail  production.  Especial¬ 
ly  effective  at  calving  time. 

So  effective  it  gets  indorsements  from  dairymen  all 
over  tile  country  .  .  . 

Henry  Grewe  of  Pitcher,  N,  Y„  writes  —  "Check 
enclosed  for  5  lb.  can  of  Security  Special  Udder 
Formula.  It’s  the  best  of  any  bag  balm — took  the 
cake  out  of  my  heifer’s  bag.  It  is  certainly  the 
best  udder  balm  I  ever  used." 

SAVE  THE  UDDER  and  you  SAVE  THE  COW 

I  lb.  (trial  size)  _ _ $2-50 

5  lb.  (economy  size)$7'50 

ORDER  TODAY  AT  YOUR 
LOCAL  DRUG,  CREAMERY, 
FEED  OR  SUPPLY  STORE 

(Accept  no  substitute — if  your 
local  dealer  cannot  supply, 
order  direct  giving  name  and 
address  of  your  dealer) 

SECURITY  REMEDIES  CO. 

144  Wes,  27th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Wherever  MILK 
IS  HANDLED 
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IS  NEEDED 

Lo-Bax  dissolves  quickly  in  hot  or  cold 
water  —  Dependable  —  Retains  full 
strength  —  Carries  50%  chlorine  in  ac¬ 
tive  form  —  Inexpensive  to  use  —  Helps 
give  low  bacteria  counts  at 
low  cost.  Makes  effective 
dairy  rinse  solution  at  a 
cost  of  only  of  a  cent 
per  gallon.  Write  for  full 
details. 


THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (INC.) 
60  EAST  42nd  ST.  •  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  T. 


ANGUS  ARE  HORNLESS 

Wise  cattlemen  demand  a  horn¬ 
less  beef  breed.  Aberdeen-An- 
5us  are  naturally  polled.  This 
dominant  characteristic  means  min¬ 
imum  losses  from  injuries  in  the 
pasture,  in  the  feedlot  or  in  ship. 

P'og.  No  losses  or  setback  from 
costly  dehorning.  Hornless  heads  and 
nrnfuc i"  .,,Arlaus,  type  Produce  greater 
Sutn,-V!rJ.te.f(>r  ,ree  descriptive  literature. 
AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS'  ASS'N 
°ept.  AA-3,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  III 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


da?*  Bre.d  ,Hniif€r„and  Yotlng  Cow  Sale  Mon 

Nov.  3.  at  1:00  P.  M.,  Cropseyville  N  Y 

16  Cows  and  25  Bred  Heifers,  all  but  2  are’calfhoor 

inCJanat.ed\h2  10  due  in  N<"“:  6  in  Dacf-°n 

Mgse"’*  others  later-  He'd  rich  in  the  blood  of  th« 

Accred  A-F„P;)p,.Vlfsta  Arand«  u.KinS-  T.  B.  and  Bang: 
Accred.  Tested  for  both  within  30  days  prior  to  sale 

For  Catalog  Write 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  Box  85  Brandon,  Vt 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


,„th  WED.  OCTOBER  29  AT  12:30  P  M. 

f?th  annual  Allegany-Sleuben  Sale  at  Maple  City  Park 
Hornell,  N.  Y.  45  COWS  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
[.sh  or  due  soon,  representing  the  most  popular  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  AM  from  TB  Accr’d  herds;  testec 
and  Banfls  within  30  days  of  sale.  Man' 
caifnood  vaccinated. 

For  Catalog  Write 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  Box  85  Brandon,  Vt 

H0LSTEINS  -THE  LABOR  SAVERS 

Three  big  Holstelns  are  the  equal  of  at  least  five  small 
producers,  and  require  less  total  feed,  less 
labor  and  less  bam  room. 

From  Holstelns  you  get 
the  most  from  each  day’s 
work  and  maximum  use 
of  all  facilities.  Holstelns 
are  the  PROFIT  breed. 


free 

illustrated 

HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL  WRITE  ,  _ 

HOLSTE1N-FRIESIAN  ASS^Ts 

OP  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  1002 

c«unty*  Dl  Pi  RSAL- MONDAY,  OCT.  20 

HARRY  C.  UNDERWOOD  &  SONS 

'^edited66  WTJsRE°  ^0LSTt|N  CATTLE  T.  B.  Ac- 

a*  S»  W’-wSTLlf 1 TcVT'Sa,,  is 

inn  i?c,udlnU.  56  milkers,  nearly  all  fresh  or  spring- 
exenii«LSaLe  Vn,e’  Owner’s  son  going  to  college.  An 
U ND Fnuf opportunity  for  you.  HARRY  C. 

NDERWOOD  &  SONS,  Owners,  Little  York,  N.  Y. 
R  ahoy-..  Sa,BS  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
«•  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


By  -3.  F  “DOC”  ROBERTS 


THE  BARRAGE  of  food  talk  is  on, 
and  well  it  should  be,  for  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  critical.  Unfortunately,  most 
of  this  is  coming  from  people  who  don’t 
know  what  they  are  talking  about  or 
are  protecting  some  group’s  mistakes 
or  who  just  do  not  understand.  Every¬ 
one  should  understand  these  facts: 

1.  WE  HAVE  OVER-EXPORTED, 
a  mistake  that  has  taken  our  food  re¬ 
serves  as  well  as  too  great  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  available  supply.  This  de¬ 
mand,  coupled  with  the  greatest  earn¬ 
ings  in  history,  has  raised  prices. 

I  Everyone  should  realize  that  U.  S. 

I  farmers  cannot  feed  the  world  and 
that  if  they  try  to  do  it,  demands  for 
food  both  here  and  abroad  will  be  so 
great  that  everyone  will  suffer. 

2.  GOVERNMENT  FOOD  BUYING 

has  been  at  the  rate  of  almost  five 
times  our  prewar  exports  and  has  been 
done  mostly  in  the  same  places  and  for 
the  same  food  that  the  housewife  buys. 

3.  GOVERNMENT  FARM  SUP¬ 
PORT  PRICES  are  entirely  inopera¬ 
tive  at  the  present  price  level,  but  they 
do  offer  some  little  security  for  future 
food. 

4.  WITH  ALL  THIS,  our  food 
prices  are  below  world  prices.  (It  is 
reported  that  South  Africa  has  offered 
Argentine  $6  a  bushel  for  wheat.  We 
cannot  ship  grain  to  South  Africa  be¬ 
cause  our  government  still  controls 
grain  exports.) 


remember  is  that  it  does  not  make 
more  food  for  hungry  people  either 
now  or  for  the  future. 

To  me,  this  all  sums  up  to  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  farm  people.  They  must  hold 
their  food  reserves  to  protect  hungry 
people  in  months  to  come,  with  confi¬ 
dence  that  they  are  doing  the  right 
thing  and  will  be  repaid  for  their  good 
judgment.  No  one  else,  it  seems,  will 
ever  think  of  the  future  food  supply 
of  our  people  or  the  people  of  the 
world. 

—  A.A _ 

GREEN  PASTURES  BRING 
FOLDING  MONEY 

( Continued  from  Page  11) 
tied  by  the  judges  for  third  place.  Each 
had  ample  cow  pasture  and  each  had 
made  some  effort  to  improve  his  young 
stock  pasture;  Chadtaourne  by  allowing 
his  heifers  to  graze  six  acres  of  Ladino 
in  addition  to  permanent  pasture,  and 
MacDanolds  by  making  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  his  permanent  pasture  where 
his  heifers  graze  with  lime  and  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

Other  Contestants 

The  judges  made  no  effort  to  place 
the  other  six  men,  although  all  of  them 
are  deserving  of  mention.  Larry 
Churchill  of  Westmoreland  with  a  50- 
cow  herd  has  a  big  job  to  provide  all 
the  pasture  he  needs  and  was  the  only 
one  of  the  group  growing  annual  crops 
for  pasture,  in  addition  to  a  consider¬ 
able  acreage  of  Ladino.  Leavitt  Gris¬ 
wold  of  Claremont,  limited  for  acreage 
perhaps  more  than  most  of  the  men,  is 
producing  as  much  or  more  feed  per 
acre  as  any  of  them.  Royal  Smith  of 
Laconia,  recently  resigned  as  Belknap 


5.  FARMERS  HAVE  BEEN  con¬ 
tinually  discouraged  in  planning  for 
greater  products  n  by  price  controls  on 
foods  and  lack  of  wage  controls;  by 
reports  from  'High  Up’  that  10  mil¬ 
lion  men  would  be  out  of  work  two 
months  after  the  war;  by  taxes  that 
practically  confiscate  extra  dollars  for 
replacement,  land  improvements,  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  so  forth;  by  the  continual 
threat  of  bureaucratic  Washington  that 
they  can  and  will  lower  food  prices, 
while  industry  is  taken  over  by  labor, 
doubling  and  tripling  the  cost  of  every¬ 
thing  we  buy. 

6.  ALL  THROUGH  THE  1920’s, 

farmers  were  struggling  for  existence, 
furnishing  cheap  food  to  a  prosperous 
nation.  In  the  1930’s  they  gave  their 
food  away  and  a  good  many  of  their 
farms,  too.  And -today,  food  costs  are 
not  higher  than  the  cost  of  other  things 
the  public  is  buying  or  in  relation  to 
incomes. 

Farmers  have  proved  that  they  will 
produce  food  in  abundance,  take  care 
of  their  land  and  secure  the  food  fu¬ 
ture.  In  order  to  do  this,  however, 
there  must  be  an  enlightened  and  edu¬ 
cated  understanding  of  their  position 
and  their  problems  by  the  public  and 
public  leadership. 

There  has  been  and  there  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  be  a  great  injustice  and  a 
great  wrong  done  toward  our  country 
by  ignorant  and  selfish  people  who  are 
jeopardizing  the  food  vital  to  our 
people  and  to  the  people  of  the  world. 
That  this  has  been  done  will  be  appar¬ 
ent  to  all  before  spring. 

*  *  4= 


County  Agent,  has  done  an  excellent 
job  in  improving  his  permanent  pas¬ 
tures  and  had  a  world  of  Ladino  mix¬ 
tures  for  his  summer  and  fall  pasture 
program. 

Ernest  Webster  of  East  Conway  de¬ 
serves  a  great  deal  of  credit  as  the 
oldest  of  these  competitors.  His  Saco 
Valley  farm  is  producing  a  lot  of  La¬ 
dino  and  he  will  undoubtedly  be  heard 
from  in  future  contests.  Hazen  Good- 
rum  of  Colebrook  and  Frederick  Stod¬ 
dard  of  Greenland  had  been  on  their 
respective  farms  only  a  little  more  than 
a  year  when  this  contest  was  held, 
hence  had  not  been  able  to  demonstrate 
fully  what  they  can  do.  Even  with  but 
one  year,  they  laid  out  and  started  a 
Ladino  program  which  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  be  bettered  as  time  goes  on. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  this  is  the 
first  contest  of  its  kind  that  has  been 
held  in  the  United  States.  Other  New 
England  States  are  taking  up  the  idea, 
and  next  season  we  may  see  a  New 
England-wide  pasture  contest. 

Pastures  have  long  been  the  weakest 
part  of  New  England’s  dairy  farming 
scheme.  We  hope  and  believe  that  con¬ 
tests  of  this  sort  will  serve  to  keep  the 
pasture  program  in  the  foreground  and 
that  the  net  result  will  be  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
region. 


PALOMINOS  AND  PONIES 

PALOMINO  saddle  horses.  Ponies  ah  d 
sizes.  Pinto,  Hackney.  Welsh.  Shetland.  J&i 
Shipped  crated  by  express.  How  old 
are  children  you  want  pony  for? 

HOWARD  CHANDLER  Chariton  Iowa 


Cleaner  Cows 
Less  Labor 

with 

CONCRETE 

PAVED 

BARNYARD 


A  concrete-paved  barnyard  is  a  big 
aid  to  dairymen  producing  high 
quality  milk.  Fall,  winter,  spring 
and  summer  it  helps  keep  cows  out 
of  mud,  dust,  filth — cuts  down  work 
of  cleaning  cows  before  milking. 

When  cows  wade  through  mud 
they  waste  energy  needed  for  pro¬ 
ducing  milk.  Owners  say  a  paved 
barnyard  soon  pays  for  itself  by 
helping  produce  more  and  better 
quality  milk. 

Paste  coupon  on  penny  postal  and 
mail  today  for  free  instructions  for 
paving  your  barnyard  or  building 
other  durable,  thrifty,  sanitary 
structures  with  concrete. 

If  you  need  help,  get  in  touch 
with  your  concrete  contractor  or 
building  material  dealer. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K6c-1, 347  Madison  Aye.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Dept.  X6c-4,  10  High  St.,  Boston  10,  Mass. 
Send  instructions  for  paving  dairy  barn¬ 
yard  with  concrete. 

Also  ‘‘how  to  build”  booklets  on  im¬ 
provements  checked: 

□  Milk  house  □  Dairy  bam  floor 

□  Manure  pit  □  Poultry  house  floor 

□  Granary  □  Water  tanks,  troughs 

Name - - 

Street  or  R.  R.  No _ _ 

City - State - 


RETAIL  MILK  BUSINESS 

Serving  City  of  Elmira  over  40 
years — Together  with  225  acre 
farm — all  tractor  land: — 40  produc¬ 
ing  cows — modern  equipment — op¬ 
portunity  of  lifetime — will  pay  for 
itself  in  5  years. 

Address  "RELIABLE" 

c/o  American  Agriculturist, 

Box  514,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


iiH i  luRHL  miLfvlnlu  dnUKInOKN 
SHOW  and  SALE 

A  strong  feature  of  the  American 
Royal  Show  at  Kansas  City, 

Mo.,  OCT.  22d-23d.  THE 
BEST  from  all  over  United 
States.  Unusual  opportunity  for 
establishing  herds  of  THE  BEST  DUAL  PUR¬ 
POSE  BREED  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Write  for  catalog  to 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
803  Exchange  Avenue  Dept.  AA  Chicago  9,  III. 


Our  livestock  prices  are  again  being 
talked  down — an  impossible  procedure 
over  a  long  period.  Remember  the 
10%  off  of  everything,  the  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  plan,  etc.,  of  a  year  ago?  Con¬ 
versation,  recriminations  and  loose  talk 
do  not  lessen  demand  for  a  short  sup¬ 
ply  of  food,  although  they  do  seem  to 
break  prices  temporarily. 

The  timing  of  this  food  propaganda 
is  perfect,  right  in  the  very  center  of 
our  farm  harvesting  and  livestock 
marketing,  both  from  our  farms  and 
the  range.  The  thing  to  regret  and 


EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  COOPERATIVE 


Livestock  auction  sales  at  Empire’s  four  markets  are  run  methodically,  plann¬ 
ed  to  provide  all  farmers  with  the  opportunity  of  receiving  the  be^t,  prices  for 
their  animals.  A  well-planned  system  of  speed,  honest  weight,  and  general 
fair  dealings  with  buyers  and  sellers  alike  is  now  available  at: 


AKtoTLt,  r«.  T.,  Argyle-Greenwich  Rd.  Sale  every  Wednesday.  Phone  Greenwich  55F2, 
BATH,  N.  Y.,  118  Wilson  Ave.  Sale  every  Saturday.  Phone  Bath  1000. 

GOUVERNEUR,  N.  Y.,  Somerville  Rd.  Sale  every  Tuesday.  (Dairy  replacement  sale 
last  Thursday  of  each  month).  Phone  Gouverneur  671-W-3. 

GREENE,  N.  Y.,  Canal  Sitreet.  Sale  every  Wednesday.  Phone  Greene  134. 
for  additional  facts  on  trucking  service,  market  information,  etc.,  write  or 
phone  the  market  nearest  you. 
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PC4309 


PC4307 


IS  If  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


Scarf  1016 
Gloves  1017 


PC3272 


TAKE  ONE  LOOK  at  store  prices 
this  year  and  quickly  decide  to  make 
your  own  Christmas  gifts!  The  best 
gifts  anyway  are  those  from  the  heart 
— and  hand.  On  this  page  and  the  op¬ 
posite  page,  you  will  find  gift  ideas  for 
all  ages. 

Paper  patterns  at  15  cents  each  are 
available  for  Nos.  203,  200,  209,  205, 
2356,  2345,  2297,  2206,  2312,  2366  and 
2363. 

Instruction  sheets  at  3  cents  each  are 
available  for  needlework  items  Nos. 
PC-4307,  PC-4309,  PC-3652,  PC-3710, 
PC-4068,  E-628,  PC-3272,  526,  1016,  and 
1017.  Directions  for  ordering  are  given 
on  opposite  page. 

INSTRUCTION  SHEETS 

Any  one  of  the  group  of  crocheted 
toys  would  make  a  little  girl  supremely 
happy.  They  are  cuddly  size,  yet  large 
enough  to  grasp  easily.  The  elephant 
No.  PC-4307  and  the  zebra  No.  PC-4309 
are  made  of  knitting  worsted  in  single 
crochet.  The  horse  No.  PC-3652  is 
made  of  pearl  cotton. 

Potholders  are  always  popular  and 
those  on  the  opposite  page  will  appeal 
to  crocheters  as  well  as  those  who  sew. 
PC-3710  is  an  interesting  clock  face 
with  hands  and  numerals  added  in 
bright  stitches  after  the  round  face  is 
crocheted.  No.  PC-4068  is  square  with 
a  rose  center  and  a  bright  edge.  No. 
E-628  could  be  made  of  quilted  mater¬ 
ial  with  applique  flowers  and  binding 
of  contrasting  material. 


What  little  girl  wouldn’t  just  love 
to  have  a  calot  and  scarf  to  match? 
Crocheted  in  pattern  stitch  of  warm 
wool  floss,  No.  PC-3272  would  be  just 
what  she  wanted. 

The  knitters  will  go  for  children’s 
plaid  socks  No.  526— sizes  7%  to  10. 
They  call  for  two  skeins  of  the  main 
color  and  one  skein  each  of  two  con¬ 
trasting  colors. 

The  man  in  your  life  would  be 
cheered  immensely  by  fringed  knitted 
scarf  No.  1016  and  gloves  No.  1017. 
The  gloves  have  high  wrists  to  keep 
out  the  cold. 

PATTERNS 

Any  little  tot  will  want  to  own  “next 
to  natural”  Scottie,  No.  203,  which 
stands  9V2  inches  tall. 

No.  200  is  a  cuddlesome  kitten  that 
will  delight  the  children.  It  stands  11 
inches  tall. 

Give  a  little  lassie’s  favorite  doll  this 
brand  new  wardrobe,  No.  209.  It  in¬ 
cludes  hood  and  cape,  slip,  panties  and 
dress. 

Delightful  doll  pattern  No.  205  makes 
both  a  14-inch-tall  girl  and  boy  rag 
doll— plus  a  pleated  skirt,  bib  top 
trousers  and  a  round  necked  blouse  to 
dress  them  up  in! 

Delight  the  women  on  your  list  with 
lovely  nightgown  No.  2356  which  has 
cap  sleeves  and  surplice  waist  closing 
— the  matching  bedjacket  has  a  novel 
yoke  effect,  yet  is  quickly  made. 

( Continued,  on  Opposite  Page) 
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MEMORIES 

By  Lalia  Mitchell  Thornton 


colored  fabric ;  %  yard  12-inch  white  for 
each  doll.  Skirt,  %  yard  35-inch ;  trousers, 
%  yard  27-inch;  blouse,  %  yard  20-inch. 
No.  2356 — 12  to  20,  36  to  48.  Size  36  jacket, 
2%  yards  39-inch;  nightgown,  3%  yards 
39-inch.  f 

No.  2345—12  to  20,  36  to  48.  Size  36,  2% 
yards  39-inch. 

No.  2297—12  to  20,  36  to  46.  Size  36,  4% 
yards  35-inch. 

No.  2206—2  to  8.  Size  4,  2%  yards  35-inch. 
No.  2312—6  mos.,  1,  2,  3  and  4.  Size  2,  1% 
yards  35-inch;  panties,  %  yard  35-inch. 
Applique  included  in  pattern. 

No.  2366 — Small,  Medium,  Large  and  EX¬ 
TRA  LARGE.  Medium,  2%  yards  35-inch, 
%  yard  35-inch  contrasting. 

No.  2363 — One  size;  each  apron  requires 
V*  yard  35-inch. 

TO  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  fifteen  cents  in  coin  for  each 
pattern  wanted.  Add  fifteen  cents  for  our 
Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Book.  Send  to 
Pattern  Dept.,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

TO  ORDER  INSTRUCTION  SHEETS 


What  will  we  remember  when  we  are 
bent  and  old? 

The  ripple  of  a  brooklet  and  dandelion 
gold. 

What  will  we  remember  when  we  are 
great  and  wise? 

The  beauty  of  a  maple,  the  gold  of  sunset 
skies. 

What  will  we  remember  that  was  of  last¬ 
ing  worth? 

The  things  that  God  has  given  to  bless 
the  paths  of  earth. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
Here’s  a  new  longer  slip  to  wear  with 
the  new  longer  clothes — to  stay  smooth 
under  even  the  slimmest  of  silhouettes! 
With  the  same  pattern,  No.  2345,  you 
can  cut  it  as  short  as  you  choose. 

A  pretty  colorful  housedress  would 
appeal  to  any  homemaker,  but  No.  2297 
has  a  triple  appeal  in  that  it  is  becom¬ 
ing,  is  a  wrap-around— good  for  chang¬ 
ing  figures,  and  also  makes  up  into  a 
full  length  housecoat. 

Little  girls  would  love  the  flirty 
basque-dirndl  No.  2206 — 2  to  8  year 
sizes  —  or  box-pleated  frock  No.  2312 
which  gives  a  choice  of  neck  and  sleeve 
styles;  the  latter  takes  care  of  those 
from  6  months  to  4  years  old. 

Clever  cover-all  apron  for  kitchen 
capers  has  its  own  little  flower-shaped 
potholders — to  match  the  patch  pocket. 
In  No.  2366  even  the  extra  large  size  is 
remembered. 

Anyone  would  love  tempting  tea 
aprons,  No.  2363,  one  sweetly  scallop¬ 
ed,  the  other  shaped  as  a  heart.  No. 
2363  requires  only  a  minimum  of  ma¬ 
terial,  yet  makes  delightful  gifts. 

Pattern  Sizes  and  Requirements 

No.  203 — One  size;  y2  yard  35-inch,  1  yard 
2-inch  ribbon. 

No.  200— One  size;  %  yard  35-inch,  %  yard 
1-inch  ribbon. 

No.  209 — 14,  16,  18  and  20  inches.  Size  18 
hood  and  cape,  %  yard  54-inch;  slip,  % 
yard  35-inch;  dress,  y2  yard  35-inch;' 
panties,  %  yard  14-inch. 

No.  205— One  size;  %  yard  35-inch  fiesh- 


Send  3  cents  for  each  instruction 
sheet  (coins  or  money  order  —  no 
stamps,  please)  with  name  and  number 
desired: 

Elephant,  PC-4307. 

Zebra,  PC-4309. 

Horse,  PC-3652. 

Potholder,  No.  PC-3170. 

Potholder,  No.  PC-4068. 

Potholder,  No.  E-628. 

Calot  and  Scarf,  No.  PC-3272. 

Plaid  socks,  No.  526. 

Scarf,  N«&  1016. 

Gloves,  No.  1017. 

Address  Embroidery  Dep’t.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

—  A.A _ 

REMOVING  PRINT  FROM 
FEER  RAGS 

Five  different  methods  have  been 
suggested  by  textile  authorities  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
removing  print  from  feed  bags: 

1.  Scrub  the  bags  with  water  and 
laundry  soap.  This  often  removes  near¬ 
ly  all  the  ink.  The  rest  usually  disap¬ 
pears  if  bags  are  boiled  in  soapy  water 
for  half  an  hour  and  rinsed.  A  chlorine 
bleach  may  be  used  to  take  out  the 
last  traces  of  black. 

2.  Wet  a  bar  of  laundry  soap  and 
rub  on  the  dry  bag  until  it  is  entirely 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  soap. 
Roll  up  the  bag  and  let  it  stand  several 
hours.  Then  wash  and  boil  if  necessary. 

3.  Soak  the  bag  in  kerosene  over¬ 
night.  Then  wash — first  in  lukewarm 
water,  then  in  soapy  water — and  rinse 
thoroughly. 

4.  Cover  the  black  print  with  lard 
or  soft  petroleum  jelly,  rubbing  the 
grease  into  the  fabric  thoroughly. 
Leave  overnight  to  loosen  the  black, 
then  wash  in  soapy  lukewarm  water 
and  rinse. 

5.  Boil  bags  in  water  with  sodium 
hydrosulphite  or  other  dye  removers, 
which  may  be  purchased  at  drug  stores. 
Follow  the  directions  given  on  the 
package.  Rinse  well. — Margery  L.  Bes - 
som,  Clothing  Specialist,  University  of 
New  Hampshire. 


Just  the  thing  for  Sunday  Breakfast 

—  Easy  and  Sitnply  Delicious! 


BRAN  SCONES  AND  HONEY 

1  %  cups  sifted  flour  1  tbsp.  sugar 

%  tsp.  salt  y>  cup  All-Bran 

2  y2  tsp.  Davis  y  cup  shortening 

Double-Acting  2  eggs 
Baking  Powder  y2  cup  milk 

Sift  flour,  salt,  baking  powder  and 
sugar.  (And  be  sure  to  use  Davis 
Baking  Powder!  Its  controlled  double 
action  has  a  way  with  scones,  puffing 
them  up  to  tender,  golden  mounds 
that  are  a  joy  to  bite  into!)  Next,  add 
All-Bran.  Cut  in  shortening.  Reserve 
a  small  portion  of  egg  white;  beat 
remaining  eggs.  Add  to  first  mixture 
with  milk.  (Right  away  Davis’  first 
action  starts  to  work,  but  the  second 
action  waits  for  the  heat  of  the  oven, 
and  that’s  why  delays  and  interrup¬ 
tions  don’t  spell  failure  when  you 
use  Davis!)  Now  stir  until  dough  is 


formed.  Knead  slightly,  roll  out,  and 
cut  in  triangles.  Brush  with  egg  white 
mixed  with  1  tsp.  water,  sprinkle  with 
sugar  and  bake  at  450°  F.  about  15 
minutes.  Serve  hot  with  honey.  Makes 
24  scones. 

« 

NOTICE  the  difference  in  all  your  bak¬ 
ing  when  you  start  using  Davis!  That 
famous  double  action  is  your  best 
insurance  for  light,  velvety-textured 
cakes;  tender,  delicious 
muffins;  hot  breads  and 
other  “baking  day”  treats. 

Get  a  can  of  Davis 
Double-Acting  Baking 
Powder  today  ...  it  never 
lets  you  down. 


DAVIS  Double-Acting 

BAKING  POWDE  R 


STROUT'S  FARM  CATALOG 

Over  2800  outstanding  Bargains.  Coast 
to  Coast.  Mailed  FREE. 

STROUT  REALTY 

255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodeling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patronize 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  and 
you  will  be  satisfied. 


Enjoy  Better  Living  with 
Healthful  Radiant  Heat.* 

This  fascinating  new  booklet  is 
your  guide  to  comfortable  heating 


Answers  your  questions 
about  home  heating 


Write  today 
for  your  copy  of 
"Enjoy  Better  Living 
with  Radiant  Sunny 
Warmth  ” 


Whether  you  are  building  or 
remodeling,  the  heating  sys¬ 
tem  you  choose  will  be  one 
of  your  most  important  de¬ 
cisions.  Let  this  colorfully  il¬ 
lustrated  booklet  acquaintyou 
with  the  advantages  of  eco¬ 
nomical,  healthful  steam  or 
hot  water  heating  in  your 
home. 


UTICA  HEATING  SYSTEMS 
for  Steam  or  Hot  Water 

Once  a  Utica  Radiator  Heating 
System  is  installed  in  your  home, 
your  heating  worries  are  over — 
and  you  can  enjoy  better  living 
with  dean,  even,  draftless  heat. 
For  lifetime  comfort  and  econ¬ 
omy,  your  choice  should  be  a 
Utica  Heating  System. 


Utica  Radiators 


Red  Square  Boilers 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 


2205  DWYER  AVENUE  •  UTICA  2,  NEW  YORK 


(550)  22 
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SAVE 


SHEtTS 


$1.98 

-  2.07 
..  2.26 
„  2.39 


Economy  Sheet 

□  Fine,  strong  muslin 

TYPE  112.  81x90 - - 

cut  ETC  ■‘Commander’’ 

OnttlO  Superb,  TYPE  12S 

|  Q  SINGLE  BcD  c3  *  99  .. 

I  □  TWIN  SIZE  72  x  99 

|  Q  Double  BED  si  x  99  „ 

|  PILLOW  CASES  "Commander” 

II  |  Snow  white,  TYPE  128 

1 _ I  Large  size,  45  x  30 - 

I  bEND  NO  MONEY  funded 

I  pletely  satisfied. 

!  THE  AMANSETTE  CO.,  Inc. 

1775  Broadway 
New  York  19,  New  York 


ON  THESE  WONDERFUL  ~j 
HOUSEHOLD  LINEN  VALUES 

Check  this  list  of  famous  products  and  ORDER  NOW, 
right  on  this  coupon.  Write  quantity  of  items  wanted 
in  boxes. 

PILLOW  CASES 


“Amagansett" 
Superior,  TYPE  140 
Large  Size.  45  x  36 - 


.56 


cheerfully  re¬ 
funded  if  not  com- 


□ 

PILLOW  CASES  "Comfort” 

□  Exquisite  Thread  Drawn 

Finest  TYPE  140,  42x36 . 

BATH  TOWELS  "Cannon” 

Pure  White-DOUBLE  THItEAD 

□  BATH  SIZE  22  x  44 - 

□  LARGE  SIZE  20  x  M  — . 

□  STANDARD  SIZE  is  x  sc  .40 


.64 

.74 

.56 

.51 


I 

I 

L 


!  Please  send  me  all  merchandise  ordered. 
I  I’ll  pay  postman  C.  O.  D.  plus  small 
I  postage. 

I  Print  Name  . - . . . . — 

I 


Address 


I 

|  City  . . . . STATE. 
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UNBLOCK 

^DIGESTIVE  TRACI 

And  Stop  Dosing  Your  Stomach 
With  Soda  and  Alkalizers 

Don’t  expect  to  get  relief  from  headache,  sour  stom¬ 
ach,  gas  and  bad  breath  by  taking  soda  and  other  alka¬ 
lizers  if  the  true  cause  of  your  trouble  is  constipation. 

In  this  case,  your  real  trouble  is  not  in  the  stomach 
at  all.  But  in  the  intestinal  tract  where  80%  of  your 
food  is  digested.  And  when  the  lower  part  gets  blocked 
food  may  fail  to  digest  properly. 

What  you  want  for  real  relief  is  something  to  “un¬ 
block”  your  lower  intestinal  tract.  Something  to  clean 
it  out  effectively — help  Nature  get  back  on  her  feet. 

Get  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Pills  right  now.  Take  as 
directed.  They  gently  and  effectively  “unblock”  your 
digestive  tract.  This  permits  all  5  of  Nature’s  own 
digestive  juices  to  mix  better  with  your 'food.  You  get 
genuine  relief  from  indigestion  so  you  can  feel  really 
good  again. 

Buy  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Pills  today.  “Unblock” 
your  intestinal  tract  for  real  relief  from  indigestion. 

A  fyrUewUly  Place 

TO  STAY 


Hotel  Syracuse  is  famous  for 
friendly,  individual  service —■ 
for  comfortable,  homey 
rooms  •—  for  excellent, 
healthful  food.  When  next 
you  visit  Syracuse  ~  enjoy 
the  friendly  atmosphere  of 
Hotel  Syracuse. 


0(1  fltOSl 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

fWMFffUNas 
dtuto'MIDDLE ABF 

This  great  medicine  is  famous  to 
relieve  hot  flushes,  weak,  tired,  ir¬ 
ritable,  nervous  feelings — when  due 
to  the  functional  ‘middle-age’  period 
peculiar  to  women.  All  drugstores. 

imLPMHAMS  COMPOUND, 


Coming  to  - 

PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Both  for  $ 

HOTEL  Radios  in  Every  Room. 

PHILADELPHIAN 

39th  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Get  Well 

QUICKER 

from  Your  Cough 
Due  to  a  Cold 

rf||  lTVfC  Honey  *  Tar 

i  ULk  I  w  Cough  Compound 


MOVING  ?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a 
single  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 
send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your 
new  one  to  American  Agriculturist,  10  No. 
Cherry  Street  Poughkeepsie  N.  V 


>!  ///  ///,///  //  nj  //  //  /.//  f  hit  /  /,  / 

HOT  WATER 

fWUe/ie  and  When  tyau  Want  9t 


ELECTRIC 
ALL-PURPOSE 
WATER  HEATER 

For  general  household  use. 
Cleansing  milking  equip¬ 
ment.  Portable-Plug  into 
light  socket.  Porcelain  disc 
—  3  in.  wide.  Use  on  110 
volts  AC  or  DC.  Boils 
PRICE  water  clear  and  pure.  Boils 
$3.50  1  quart  in  3  minutes.  Boils 

2  gals,  in  19  minutes.  See  your  Elec¬ 
trical,  Hardware  or  Dairy  Supply  Dealer 
or  write  — 

TALLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO..  INC. 

Dept.  A4, 

107  N.  Franklin  St.  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y. 

If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great  Comfort 
and  Holding  Security 
Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost 
or  obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address 
to  William  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Dept.  102-L,  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  and  full  details  of  the  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  Rice  Method  will  be  sent  you  Free. 
Without  hard  flesh-gouging  pads  or  torment¬ 
ing  pressure,  here’s  a  Support  that  has 
brought  joy  and  comfort  to  thousands — by 
releasing  them  from  Trusses  with  springs  and 
straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  Designed  to  se¬ 
curely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in  where  it 
belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body  and 
genuine  comfort.  For  full  information — write 
today ! 


Lester  L.  Anderson,  R.  F.  D.,  Oxbow,  Maine 


Mouton  Collar  SHEEPLINED 
COATSo— $13.25 


Dark  Tan,  Ruggedly  built 
of  genuine  water  repellent 
Moleskin  with  soft,  fluffy 
Sheepskin  lined  body.  1st 
grade  Mouton  collar  and 
shearling.  Sizes  36-46. 
Also  boy’s  sizes  8-18  at 
510.95.  Far  below  requiar 
store  price.  ORDER  NOW. 
COD’s  accepted.  You  pay 
small  charge.  MONEY 
BACK  if  not  completely 
satisfied. 


DUDS  6  W.  20th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Make-Over 
for  Junior 


Home  Demonstration  Agent  Elizabeth 
Nisbet  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  shows  Cortland 
County  homemakers  one  way  to  beat  the 
high  cost  of  living  as  she  prepares  to  cut 
a  child's  snow  suit  from  a  discarded  winter 
coat.  Over  100  agents  from  50  New  York 
counties  and  3  cities  attended  the  fall 
training  school  at  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Home  Economics  and  are  now  busy 
passing  on  the  time  and  money  saving  tech¬ 
niques  they  learned  to  every  woman  in 
the  state  through  Home  Bureau  meetings, 
public  exhibits  and  the  press  and  radio. 


Flioto  l).v  Dirk  Maine! 


/it  Gun  “ityouce 

By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 


Family  Outing 

ON  THE  TENTH  of  September  my 
husband  and  I  went  on  our  annual 
one-day  fall  trip,  and  since  our  daugh¬ 
ter  was  having  her  vacation  she  went 
with  us.  Our  destination  this  year  was 
Lake  Ontario,  only  60  miles  away,  but 
because  we  planned  to  stop  wherever 
we  wished  and  to  follow  any  side  road 
that  looked  intriguing  we  packed  an 
easy  lunch  and  started  early. 

Our  first  stop  was  to  see  a  buff 
Cocker  puppy  which  our  daughter  had 
sold  a  few  years  ago.  We  found  him  a 
beautiful,  joyous  dog,  with  many  lov¬ 
able  characteristics  of  his  mother,  our 
own  black  Cocker,  Cinder. 

As  we  drove  on,  we  saw  well-fitted 
fields  ready  for  wheat  sowing.  Beans 
were  good,  but  weedy.  The  few  fields 
of  corn  we  saw  were  late.  Pear  trees 
were  loaded  with  fruit,  and  there  was 
a  fair  apple  crop.  The  trees,  hedge¬ 
rows  and  roadsides  were  still  green; 
only  the  purple  asters,  the  tawny 
goldenrod  and  the  purple  haze  told  us 
it  was  September. 

On  a  hillside  field  we  saw  a  sight  un¬ 
usual  in  these  days:  a  boy  harrowing 
with  three  high-spirited  horses.  As  we 
watched  the  slender  figure  going  back 
and  forth,  my  husband  said,  “I  would 
like  to  be  doing  that  again,  though  I 
know  how  tired  that  boy  will  be  at 
chore  time  after  following  a  team  all 
day.” 

We  reached  Lake  Ontario  at  noon 
and  ate  our  lunch  on  a  high  promon¬ 
tory  near  Sodus  Point.  Below  us  in 
the  hot  sunshine  a  man  and  woman 
were  fishing  from  a  small  boat,  gulls 
circling  over  them.  Above  was  the  blue 
sky,  and  before  us,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see,  were  the  blue,  blue  waters  of 
the  lake,  fading  into  the  autumn  haze. 

Later  we  drove  down  to  the  lake 
shore.  We  were  interested  in  the 
cobblestones  along  the  water’s  edge, 
for  we  had  been  told  that  the  stones 
in  the  occasional  cobblestone  house  in 
our  region  had  been  drawn  from  Lake 
Ontario  by  ox-team!  We  saw  many 
of  these  houses  in  this  vicinity.  There 
was  one  beautiful  place,  the  house, 
barn  and  outbuildings  all  made  of 
cobblestones. 

We  reached  home  in  the  late  a  »er- 
noon  and  Cinder  ran  in  circles  in  her 
ecstasy  at  our  safe  return.  It  had 


been  a  day  of  simple  pleasures,  hut  a 
happy  day  all  three  of  us  will  like  to 
remember. 

—  A. a _ 

DIG  IT  DEEP! 

ITTLE  by  little,  my  two  little 
schoolboy  helpers  (when  they  aren’t 
Boy  Scouting  or  something  else)  and 
I  have  begun  to  lick  things  into  shape 
around  the  flower  borders.  But  nothing 
can  disguise  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
borders  must  have  a  major  operation! 
Nearby  trees  and  shrubs  have  increas¬ 
ed  their  spread  of  leaves  and  roots 
and  the  perennial  flowers  have  develop¬ 
ed  woody  “cores”,  so  that  a  general 
rearrangement  must  be  made  in  order 
to  give  .gll  their  chance  to  live  and  do 
well. 

I  have  done  a  lot  of  putting  in  and 
pulling  out  of  the  most  easily  handled 
plants,  but  this  time  we  shall  dig  up 
the  whole  border,  60  x  9  feet,  put  in  a 
load  of  well-rotted  manure,  cover  with 
topsoil,  spade  in  bonemeal  and  let  set¬ 
tle  before  resetting  bulbs  and  plants. 
These  consist  of  peonies,  phlox  and 
chrysanthemums,  plus  bulbs  large  and 
small.  It’s  too  bad  to  disturb  the  chry¬ 
santhemums,  but  there  isn’t  any  time 
of  the  year  when  something  wouldn’t 
have  to  be  sacrificed.  By  digging  them 
in  clumps  and  keeping  roots  balled  and 
moist,  they  may  even  bloom  this  year. 
At  any  rate  the  plants  will  be  good 
for  next  year. 

After  building  up  the  back  of  the 
border  to  the  level  of  the  front — to 
prevent  undue  washing — and  reducing 
the  number  of  plants,  especially  at  the 
ends  shaded  by  ever-encroaching  trees, 
it  will  be  a  game  of  put  and  take  to 
see  which  varieties  of  this  or  that  I 
can  do  without.  For  if  I  have  learned 
nothing  else  in  my  years  of  dabbling 
ai’ound  the  garden,  it  is  that  plants 
viust  have  room.  A  peony  needs  three 
feet  each  way  and  plenty  of  sun. 

The  small  daffodils  and  grape  hya¬ 
cinths  which  edge  the  front  of  the  bor¬ 
der  will  be  planted  about  three  times 
their  own  depth  (i.  e.,  if  the  length¬ 
wise  diameter  of  a  bulb  is  iy2  inches, 
the  depth  of  the  hole  would  be  4% 
inches).  The  larger  daffodils  spread 
between  the  perennials  will  be  in 
groups  of  three,  with  the  broad  side 
of  the  triangle  facing  outward. 

The  sweet  alyssum  (maritimum) 
which  has  seeded  itself  every  year 
since  it  was  planted  there  over  the  lit¬ 
tle  bulbs  years  ago  must  give  way  to 
the  neater,  less  sprawling  varieties  of 
alyssum.  I  only  hope  they  prove  as 
easy  to  grow!  Perhaps  by  next  spring 
I  may  weaken  and  let  maritimum  go 
its  own  untidy  way. — G.  W.  H, 


always  pays  going  prices  or  better,  and  never  offers  a  price  lower 
than  a  producer  quotes.  The  savings  we  pass  on  to  our  customers 
are  savings  in  distribution  costs. 

In  fact,  by  simplifying  and  improving  the  distribution  of  foods 
we  are  able  to  return  to  farmers  a  larger  share  of  every  dollar 
consumers  spend  at  Safeway  stores. 


Where  can  money  be  found  to  pay  producers 
of  farm  crops  top  going  prices .. .while  consumers 
are  able  to  buy  at  a  saving?  One  solution 
is  to  cut  down  the  costs  of  handling  food 
in  between  the  farm  and  consumer  — to 
reduce  "waste  motion”  in  distribution 


This  is  the  Safeway  idea — to 
cut  out  unnecessary  cost  in 
food  handling.  Farmers  in 
many  growing  areas  have  seen 
this  idea  work.  They  find  it 
helps  them  get  bigger  money 
returns  for  their  crops 


RETAIL  GROCERS  we  Safeway  people  try 
to  hold  down  our  distribution  costs  on  the  food  we 
sell.  For  it’s  the  savings  we  can  make  in  distribution  that 
permit  us  to  retail  good  food  at  thrifty  store  prices. 

We  know  that  farm  families  are  interested  in  such 
money-savings  when  they  shop  for  food.  We  know  this 
because  in  most  areas  where  Safeway  grocery  stores  are 
located,  farm  families  make  up  almost  one  fourth  of  all 
our  customers. 


Farmers  tell  us  they  are  interested  also  in  the  large 
volume  of  farm  products  we  buy  to  supply  our  Safeway 
stores.  We’re  steady  day-in-and-day-out  buyers.  Last  year 
—  buying  only  for  our  own  retail  stores — we  paid  over 
$500,000,000  to  farmers  and  other  suppliers  of  grocery 
store  merchandise. 

We  Safeway  people  don’t  own  farms.  Neither  do  we 
subsidize  farm  crop  production.  Our  buyers  are  instructed 
never  to  accept  brokerage  fees  when  purchasing  from 
fa  rmers.  And  the  retailing  of  farm  products  as  “loss 
leaders”  (items  offered  below  cost)  is  not  Safeway  store 
practice  or  policy. 

How  we  can  afford  to  pay  top  prices  always 

Because  Safeway  store  prices  are  lower,  some  people  figure  Safeway 
must  pay  less  to  producers.  But  the  record  shows  that  Safeway 


2  WAYS  OF  GETTING  CROPS  TO  CONSUMER 


^THE  OLD  FASHIONED  WAY  is  like  City  Driving 


FARMER 


CONSUMER 


THE  SAFEWAY  METHOD  is  a  straight  Highway  to  market 


ft. 

FARMER 


CONSUMER 


This  more  efficient  food  distribution  system  helps  farmers 
and  consumers  alike.  Everybody  benefits  by  the  straightest, 
quickest  possible  road  between  farmer  and  consumer 


SAFEWAY 

New  York  Distribution  Division 
300  Mercer  St.,  Jersey  City  2,  N.  J. 


(552)  24 
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LOOK  AT  THE  FACTS 
ABOUT  THE 

CLINTON 
ENGINE 


IN  ONE  YEAR 

From  scrotch  to 
the  world's 
largest  Manu¬ 
facturer  spe¬ 
cializing  in  1  Vl 
to  2  H.P.  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines. 


QUALITY  FIRST 


To  build  the  finest  quality  engine  that 
money  can  buy  Clinton  Engineers 
selected  only  the  top  quality  parts. 
With  quality  as  the  prime  factor. 
The  Clinton  Engine  is  today's  out¬ 
standing  value  in  its  field. 


THE  CLINTON  ENGINE  IS 
THE  RECOGNIZED  LEADER 

1.  SCINTILLA  AIRPLANE  TYPE  MAG¬ 
NETO — Moisture  proof,  sure  fire  start¬ 
ing,  smooth  operation  at  all  speeds. 

2.  FINNED  MANIFOLD  — Prevents 
vapor  lock  and  gives  greater  economy  ' 
of  operation.  More  H.P.  Hours  on  less  fuel. 

3.  FORGED  STEEL  CRANKSHAFT— 

Provides  larger  diameter,  longer  length 
bearing  surface  and  bearings  large 
enough  for  3  H.P.  engine. 

4.  FLYBALL  TYPE  MECHANICAL 
GOVERNOR  —  Entirely  enclosed,  run¬ 
ning  in  oil.  This  governor  positively 
governs  at  all  speeds. 

These  and  many  other  exclusive  quality 
features  make  the  Clinton  the  most 
demanded  engine  today. 

CLINTON  MACHINE  CO. 

CLINTON  •  MICHIGAN 

■i 

I  .... , . . ""  ■■  .  . v  > 


RILCO 


STURDY 


RESISTANT 


MODERN 
EASY  TO 
ERECT 


RAFTERS 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

Dll  rn  laminated  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

RILvv  224  Conyngham  Ave.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


COOPER- BUILT 


STEEL  GARAGES  & 


UTILITY  BUILDINGS 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Designer!  To  Any  Requirement 
Send  for  illustrated  folder 
JOHN  COOPtK  CO..  303  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  SURPLUS  Fire  Pumpers 

Mounted  on  two  wheel  (700  x  16  tires)  trailers 
equipped  with  brakes,  lights  etc.  Pumping  unit  con¬ 
sists  of  Chrysicr  100  h.  p.  Motor  complete  with  bat¬ 
tery  and  generator  and  500  gal.  per  minute  Hale 
Centrifugal  Pump.  Ideal  for  irrigation,  pumping  water 
and  fire  fighting.  Buy  Now  and  Save. 

MEISNER  MOTOR  SALES 
Chatham,  New  York  —  Phone  494 


Ottawa  Self-Propelled  Buzz  Master 


LAND  FAST !  Powerful  7-HP  motor  with 
ition  clutch  for  Bafe  operation, 
ts  down  timber,  brush  and 
lg:e;  turn  blade  vertically  and 
v  loirs  to  length.  Also 
-nished  with  post  hole 
igers.  Has  elutch  pulley  for 
t  work. 


Other 
Like  It! 


TAWA  MFG.  CO.,  1-731  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


New  York  State’s  IVew  Law 
Slows  Educational  Progress 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


greatly  increased  State  aid  for  all  rural 
schools  and,  in  particular,  for  the  new 
central  schools. 

These  and  other  improvements 
started  rural  education  in  New  York 
State  on  a  forward  march  which  con¬ 
tinued  until  recently  when  the  State 
refused  to  continue  aid  in  proportion  to 
the  greatly  increased  cost  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Over  half  of  the  schools  are  now 
centralized.  No  one  interested  in  young 
people  can  ride  through  the  villages 
of  the  Empire  State  and  see  these 
central  schools  and  know  what  fine 
work  they  are  doing  without  being 
proud  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  increasing  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  buildings  and  facilities  are 
infinitely  better  than  they  were  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  teachers  are 
well  trained- — thousands  of  them  now 
are  college  graduates — and  as  a  result 
of  their  better  education  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  higher  salaries.  Agricultural 
courses  have  been  introduced  into  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  high  schools,  and  the 
union  schools  not  yet  centralized  are 
offering  infinitely  better  opportunities 
than  they  did  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  School  taxes  are  more  nearly 
equalized.  In  short,  education  has  been 
on  the  march,  and  most  of  this  fine 
progress  has  been  due  to  the  greatly 
increased  State  aid  for  education  which 
began  in  the  middle  twenties. 

Going  Backwards 

That  State  policy  was  reversed  by 
the  nuisance  tax  law  passed  by  the  last 
Legislature,  which,  in  brief,  would  put 
much  more  of  the  burden  of  supporting 
the  schools  back  on  the  local  communi¬ 
ties  and  give  the  counties  the  right  to 
raise  nuisance  taxes  to  support  educa¬ 
tion.  Among  other  things,  these  might 
include  sales  taxes  on  almost  anything 
— for  example,  a  tax  on  automobiles,  or 
more  taxes  on  already  overburdened 
real  estate.  Such  a  law,  if  enforced, 
will  result  in  just  one  of  two  things: 
it  will  either  make  local  taxes  so  high 
that  they  will  be  unbearable,  or  else  it 
vjill  cut  our  school  facilities  and  opera¬ 
tions  and  deprive  boys  and  girls  of 
about  the  only  thing  our  generation  can 
give  them,  that  is,  an  education. 

>'cw  Law  Won’t  Work 

The  new  tax  law  will  restore  again 
the  unfair  inequality  in  taxation  which 
was  general  before  the  1920’s.  Rich 
counties  can  raise  large  sums  for  edu¬ 
cation  by  nuisance  taxes,  but  poor 
counties  cannot.  Inasmuch  as  school 
districts  cross  county  lines,  part  of  a 
school  district  would  be  in  a  county 
having  one  kind  of  taxes,  or  none  at 
all,  and  part  in  another  county  having 
another  kind  of  taxes.  If  the  automo¬ 
biles  in  one  county  are  taxed,  what 
about  the  adjoining  counties  where 
automobiles  may  not  be  taxed  ?  If  one 
county  has  a  sales  tax,  what  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  shoppers  from  going  across  the 
line  to  trade  where  there  is  no  sales 
tax?  What  about  the  immense  cost  of 
collecting  the  taxes  by  counties  when 
the  State  can  do  it  infinitely  better  and 
cheaper?  Perhaps  most  important  of 
all  is  the  fact  that  if  such  nuisance 
taxes  are  forced  upon  the  public,  they 
will  surely  set  back  educational  pro¬ 
gress  by  causing  criticism  of  the 
schools  by  taxpayers,  though  the 
schools  themselves  are  in  no  sense  at 
fault  for  this  situation. 

Pennsylvania  has  a  similar  new  tax 
law  conferring  on  cities  and  school 
boards  the  power  to  tax  about  any¬ 
thing  and  everything.  Commenting  on 
the  Pennsylvania  tax  act  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farmer,  Mr.  Lowry  Humes 
says: 

“Under  this  act,  tax  authorities 


would  have  the  power  to  impose  an  in¬ 
come  tax  on  the  residents  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  sub-divisions.  They  would  have 
the  power  to  tax  the  furniture  in  your 
home,  the  washing  machine  in  your 
basement,  to  tax  the  radios  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the  cattle 
in  your  barn  or  on  your  farm  mach¬ 
inery.  Your  cash  on  hand  or  on  de¬ 
posit  could  be  taxed  as  personal  prop¬ 
erty.” 

State  Aid  Is  Fair 

The  policy  of  generous  State  aid  is 
fair  because  it  forces  the  large  cities 
and  the  rich  communities  to  share  with 
the  poorer  ones,  helping  to  make  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  free  and  equal  in 
the  poor  communities  as  well  as  in  the 
rich  ones.  A  majority  of  our  farm 
boys  and  girls  later  go  to  the  cities  to 
live  and  work;  few  of  them  remain  on 
the  farm.  It  is  therefore  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  big  cities  to  help  edu¬ 
cate  this  human  product  of  the  farm. 

Repeal  the  Law 

The  argument  being  used  to  support 
the  nuisance  tax  law  is  that  if  the 
communities  raise  their  own  money,  it 
will  put  the  responsibility  for  the 
schools  back  on  to  the  communities. 
That  is  a  poor  argument,  for  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  already  rests  to  a  very 
great  extent  with  the  local  communi¬ 
ties  now.  Local  citizens  could  exerpise 
much  more  control  of  their  schools  if 
they  would  attend  school  meetings  and 
visit  their  schools  regularly. 

The  State  is  already  paying  part  of 
the  school  taxes,  so  it  will  make  no 
difference  as  far  as  local  control  is 
concerned  if  the  State  pays  enough 
more  to  ensure  good  schools  without 
forcing  localities  to  put  an  unbearable 
burden  on  real  estate  or  to  resort  to 
other  local  taxes  which  in  many  cases 
would  be  almost  ruinous  to  agriculture 
and  local  business. 

One  answer,  therefore,  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  a  repeal  of  this  nuisance  tax 
law.  In  any  case,  there  should  be  a 
return  to  a  generous  policy  of  State 
aid  to  help  underwrite  the  greatly  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  education.  If  you 
agree,  make  your  wishes  known  to 
your  Assemblyman  and  to  your  State 
Senator.  The  alternative  is  either 
greatly  increased  local  taxes  of  one 
kind  or  another  or  a  decrease  in  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  for  our  boys  and 
girls,  or  both. 


Mrs.  Robert  McComb  of  Chatham,  N.  Y., 
member  of  Austerlitz  Grange,  who  will 
represent  Columbia  County  in  the  finals 
of  the  statewide  Grange  Yeast  Rolls  Con¬ 
test  at  the  coming  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange. 
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FARM  MOVIES:  The  Du  PONT 
COMPANY  has  a  number  of  films 
of  interest  to  farm  audiences.  If 
you  are  interested,  write  to  the  Ed¬ 
itor,  DuPont  Agricultural  News 
Letter,  Wilmington  98,  Delaware. 

The  films  available  are:  “Report 
on  DDT”,  covering  use  of  DDT  on 
insect  pests,  crops  and  animals; 
“Antu,  Modern  Pied  Piper”  on  rat 
control  methods:  “Lost  Harvest” 
which  concerns  seed  treatment: 
“The  story  of  Phenothiazine”  which 
shows  the  control  of  intestinal 
worms  in  livestock;  “A  Better 
Way”  which  presents  the  discovery 
and  development  of  Delsterol,  and 
“Guardians  of  Plenty”  which  shows 
how  pest-control  research  helps 
protect  America’s  food  supply. 

WARM  WATER:  a  new  stock 

tank  heater  has  been  announced 
by  the  H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  COMPANY,  589  E.  Illinois 
Street,  Chicago  11,  Illinois.  On  one 
thirty-day  test,  the  water  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  tank  was  maintained  at 
40  to  42°  F.  while  outside  temp¬ 
eratures  varied  from  8°  below  zero 
to  40°  above. 

FOR  BUGS:  The  American 

CYANAMID  COMPANY  has  a  new 
insecticide  which  is  known  at  pres¬ 
ent  by  a  number — 3422.  Tests  have 
shown  that  in  many  cases  it  is  even 
more  effective  than  DDT. 

RADIANT  HEAT:  A  new  book 

showing  how  radiant  heating  can 
be  applied  to  chick  brooding  has 
just  been  published.  It  is  entitled 
“Radiant  Heat  for  Poultry  Build¬ 
ings"  end  is  written  by  W.  F.  Wil- 
marth,  leading  producer  of  started 
capons  and  designer  of  this  radiant 
heating  system  for  brooding  chicks. 
The  book  gives  complete  details  of 
construction,  pipe  layouts  and  con¬ 
crete  mixes.  Mr.  Wilmarth  has  in¬ 
stalled  it  in  all  of  his  buildings  on 
his  poultry  farm  at  Kingsley, 
Pennsylvania,  and  reports  unusual¬ 
ly  good  results. 

LIVESTOCK  MARKETS:  the 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKET¬ 
ING  COOPERATIVE,  Ithaca,  New 
York,  has  prepared  a  folder  which 
they  call  “To  Market  To  Market.” 
It  £fives.  the  reasons  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire  Livestock  Coop¬ 
erative  and  'explains  the  facilities 
of  the  four  livestock  markets  which 
the  Cooperative  is  now  operating. 
To  get  a  copy,  just  drop  a  postcard 
to:  Empire  Livestock  Cooperative, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

NEW  KILLER:  A  new  insecticide 
that  is  called  Rothane  gives  consid¬ 
erable  promise  in  the  control  of  the 
corn  ear  worm.  It  is  only  one-eighth 
as  toxic  to  human  beings  and  farm 
animals  as  DDT.  Rothane  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  ROHM  &  HAAS  COM¬ 
PANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY  of 
Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  property  shown  above 
from  Suffolk  Mills,  Inc.,  in  Suffolk 
County,  Long  Island.  This  plant  will 
provide  capacity  for  manufacture 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Beacon 
products  used  by  Long  Island  duck 
growers. 
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Why  is  it  that  a  cow  sometimes  gives 
bitter  milk?  Is  there  any  way  of  control¬ 
ling  it? 

Bitter  milk  is  sometimes  produced 
when  the  cow  is  well  advanced  in  the 
lactation  period  and  usually  when  she 
is  in  the  barn  rather  than  on  pasture. 
It  is  caused  by  an  excess  of  an  enzyme 
called  lipase. 

The  usual  recommendation  is  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  grain  and  to  give 
2  or  3  doses  of  Epsom  salts  at  intervals 
of  2  or  3  days.  If  the  trouble  occurs 
in  the  family  cow,  it  can  be  controlled 
by  heating  the  milk  to  the  boiling  point 
as  soon  as  it  is  drawn,  which  kills  the 
enzyme,  and  then  cooling  the  milk  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

How  can  we  test  bank-run  gravel  to 
see  whether  or  not  it  is  suitable  for  con¬ 
crete? 

An  easy  way  is  to  put  four  inches  of 
the  gravel  in  a  quart  fruit  jar;  fill  it 
almost  full  of  water  and  shake  it  vig¬ 
orously.  If,  after  it  has  stood  for  an 
hour,  there  is  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  silt  on  top  of  the  gravel,  it 
is  not  clean  enough  to  make  good  con¬ 
crete  without  washing  it. 

What  is  the  basis  for  the  claim  that  it 
would  pay  a  farmer  to  have  his  low 
compression  tractor  changed  over  to  high 
compression? 

The  greater  the  compression  that 
can  be  given  to  a  mixture  of  gasoline 
and  air  in  the  cylinder,  the  greater 
power  you  will  get.  In  the  past,  the 
difficulty  was  to  get  high  compression 
and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  knock¬ 
ing.  Compression  ratios  have  been  in¬ 
creased  as  anti-knock  quality  of  fuels 
have  been  improved.  The  changing  of 
a  low  compression  tractor  into  a  high 
compression  one  will  increase  power, 
sometimes  as  much  as  30  per  cent. 

What  has  been  done  to  develop  dis¬ 
ease-resistant  varieties  of  vegetable  crops 
for  the  home  gardener?  It  certainly  would 
make  home  gardening  easier  if  we  could 
avoid  continual  spraying. 

Leaflet  203  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  called  “Disease  Re¬ 
sistant  Varieties  of  Vegetables  For 
Home  Garden.”  You  can  get  this  by 
sending  5  cents  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  water 
from  seeping  into  a  basement? 

The  best  way  to  keep  water  from 
seeping  through  a  basement  wall  will 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  type 
.  of  wall  and  on  how  much  pressure 
there  is  forcing  the  water  in.  Complete 
information  can  be  found  in  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  “Keeping  Cellars  Dry”,  put  out 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  in  bulle¬ 


"I  counted  to  ten,  but  he  didn't 


tins  put  out  by  the  Portland  Cement 
Association,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Where  conditions  permit,  especially 
where  the  wall  is  of  concrete  blocks 
or  rough  stones  laid  up  with  poor  ce¬ 
ment,  it  is  often  best  to  dig  down  on  the 
outside  of  the  wall  and  give  it  two  coats 
of  asphalt  or  other  waterproof  coating 
and  lay  a  tile  drain  around  the  foot¬ 
ings  with  a  good  outlet;  then  fill  in 
with  sand  or  gravel.  This  relieves  the 
water  pressure  and  stops  the  seepage. 

With  a  fairly  good  wall,  it  is  usually 
possible  to  rake  the  joints  and  plaster 
it  on  the  inside  with  two  coats  of  rich 
cement  plaster.  If  seepage  still  per¬ 
sists,  one  or  two  coats  of  standard  ma¬ 
sonry  waterproof  coatings  will  usually 
stop  it.  Such  coatings  will  usually  stop 
seepage  through  a  concrete  wall. 

Is  a  bull  calf  from  a  heifer  as  good  to 
raise  as  a  bull  calf  from  the  same  cow 
when  she  is  older? 

The  age  of  an  animal  has  no  effect 
on  inheritance.  Therefore,  a  bull  calf 
from  a  heifer  is  just  as  good  as  an¬ 
other  bull  from  the  same  animal  when 
she  is  older.  Some  preference  is  fre¬ 
quently  given  to  bulls  from  older  cows, 
chiefly  because  you  know  more  about 
the  dam  after  she  has  been  in  produc¬ 
tion  for  some  years. 

Is  there  any  basis  for  the  claim  that 
plowing  fields  on  the  contour  will  in¬ 
crease  yields? 

Some  careful  tests  have  indicated 
that  production  is  better  when  fields 
are  plowed  and  planted  on  the  contour. 
The  reason  given  for  the  increase  is 
that  there  is  less  run-off  of  water  and, 
therefore,  more  moisture  available  for 
the  crop  during  the  growing  sdason. 

How  can  ringworm  be  controlled  on 
calves? 

This  is  an  infection  which  will  spread 
rather  rapidly  from  one  heifer  to  an¬ 
other.  It  can  be  cured  by  washing 
with  soap  and  water  and  applying 
iodine.  Along  with  this  treatment  the 
barn  should  be  cleaned  and  whitewash¬ 
ed  to  prevent  reinfection. 

What  increase  in  production  can  be 
expected  by  milking  cows  3  times  a  day 
instead  of  twice  a  day? 

The  more  milk  a  cow  is  producing, 
the  bigger  increase  you  will  get  from 
3  times  a  day  milking.  One  estimate 
is  that  3  times  a  day  milking  will 
bring  an  increase  of  10%  in  production 
when  a  cow  gives  from  40  to  50  pounds 
on  twice-a-day  milking,  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  20%  when  she  is  giving 
around  60  pounds  a  day  on  twice-a-day 
milking. 

Has  any  progress  been  made  by  re¬ 
search  in  determining  the  sex  of  off¬ 
spring  of  animals? 

No.  All  the  evidence  available  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  sex  of  an  individual 
is  a  matter  of  chance;  that  on  a  long¬ 
time  basis  numbers  of  each  sex  are  ap¬ 
proximately  equal. 

—  a.  a _ 

YOUR  TIMBER 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 
health  will  high-grade  the  woodlot  and 
take  only  the  best  grades  of  logs. 

One  part  of  the  contract  should 
specify  that  “all  marked  trees  be  tak¬ 
en,”  or  “all  trees  18  inches  or  more 
on  stump  at  one  foot  from  ground” 
that  will  contain  an  eight-foot  log.  If, 
where  sale  is  on  a  diameter  limit,  some 
trees  are  to  be  reserved  for  seed,  shade, 
nuts  or  what-have-you,  they  should  be 
specified  and  marked  with  paint  spots. 
Any  trees  left  which  were  marked  for 
cutting  or  which  are  above  minimum 
size  should  be  paid  for. 


"I  CAN’T  AFFORD 
TO  START  OVER 
AT  MY  AGE" 


J.  Paul  Munson 
R.  D.  #1 
Groton,  N.  Y. 


“T’ve  been  farming  a  good  many 
years,”  says  Mr.  Munson  who 
operates  240  acres  near  Groton, 
“and  I  know  how  serious  farm  ac¬ 
cidents  can  be.  I  feel  that  with  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  Insurance — I’ve  got 
the  best  protection  a  farmer  can 
buy.  Taking  chances  may  be  all 
right  when  you’re  young,  but  at  my 
age  you  don’t  gamble.  I  just  can’t 
afford  not  to  carry  insurance!” 

Experience  has  shown  that  far¬ 
mers  need  three-way  protection 
against  costly  claims  which  all-too- 
often  arise  from  “simple”  farm 
accidents. 

With  National  Grange’s  farm 
liability  PACKAGE  POLICY  you 
get  triple  coverage  that . . . 

National 

MUTUAL  LIABILITY  COMPANY 
Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire 


1.  Includes  all  Farm  Operations! 
Protects  you  from  damage  suits 
from  your  hired  man  or  the  public. 

2.  Covers  all  Personal  Activities 
of  the  Farm  Family. 

3.  Provides  Medical  Payments 
coverage  for  Employees  and  the 
Public. 

When  one  accident  may  mean 
loss  of  farm  or  savings,  don’t  gam¬ 
ble.  Take  advantage  of  the  com¬ 
plete  protection  provided  by  a 
Grange  PACKAGE  POLICY  and 
get  these  added  benefits: 

SUBSTANTIAL  DIVIDEND  SA¬ 
VING-FARMER  CONTROL— 

Ask  your  local  agent  about  Na¬ 
tional  Grange’s  new  livestock  cover¬ 
age! 


Grange 


*  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

State  Office:  State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MAIL 
coupon 
today  • 


National  Grange  Mutual  Liability  Co. 

Dept.  A  A  19,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  Cornell  Bulletin  on  Farm 
Liability  and  tell  me  how  I  can  save  real  money 
under  the  Grange  Insurance  Program.  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in 

(  )  Farm  Liability  PACKAGE  POLICY 

(  )  Automobile  Insurance 

Name . . . 

Address. 


Your  name  beautifully  hand  carved  in 
mahogany  finish  with  white  enamel 
lettering  on  both  sides— easily  read  by 
day  or  night.  Attractive  and  expertly 
made.  It  will  add  beauty  and  charm 
to  your  property.  Complete  with  mount¬ 
ing  brackets  and  hardware.  Simple 
to  install.  Enclose  five  dollars  (plus  15c 
sales  tax  in  Conn.)  in  check  or  money 
order.  Print  plainly.  Postage  prepaid. 

An  excellent  gift  item. 


Granby  Woodcraft 

NO.  GRANBY.  CONN. 


FOR  SALE 

ALUMINUM  ROOFING  AND  SIDING 

HEAVY  GRADES— DURABLE 

*Price  per  square. 

.027  x  26”  x  72"-96”-l20”-l44’’  2'/a”  corrugation  $14.00 
.027  x  26”  x  72”-96”-l20”-l44”  l'/4”  corrugation  14.00 
.027  x  26”  x  72”-96”-l20”-l44”  5-V  Crimp  17.00 
.036  x  36”  x  72”  2-%”  corrugation  19.00 

.036  x  45i/2”  x  96”  2-%”  corrugation  19.00 

043  x  451/2”  x  96”  2-%”  corrugation  22.00 

Galvanized  nails  with  Neoprene  rubber  washers  in¬ 
cluded,  no  extra  charge. 

*F0B  Rochester,  New  York,  includes  100  Square  feet 
of  coverage. 

ROCHESTER  IRON  AND  METAL  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  565 — Main  464 — Rochester 2,  N.  Y. 


Your  electric  socket  w 

_ _  operates  HEATING 

CABtEl  Wrap  cable  around  pipe  or  imbed  in  soil. 
NO.M26  for  5to  12  ft. pipe  $2.  No.J56forl2to25fti3, 
N0.SII2  for  25  to  50  ft. $6 .Air  thermostat  $5 extra. 

J  AT  YOUR  DEA!  ER  OR  PREPAID  ft 

X&GRO-QU/CK  33oa  ID. Huron  St. .CHICAGO  I0.lll.t-/ 


Burns  6%  Kerosene,  94%  Air 

Write  Today  for  large 
list  of  USES  for  this 
Modern  Labor, .Saving  Tool 


HAS 
OVER  100  ’ 

FARM 

USES 


AAS  QUAKERTOWM,  PA 


PRECISION  POWER  CHAIN  SAWS 
Sales  and  Service 

Complete  stock  of  parts  at  all  times. 
Immediate  delivery  on  all  models. 
SAUQUOIT  VALLEY  FARM  SUPPLY 
Chadwicks,  M.  Y.  Phone:  Utica  4-1124 


PUPPY  STARTER 

Special  formula  helps  mature  puppies 
quickly  .  .  .  shortens  ungainly  period 
.  .  ,  helps  prevent  pot-belly  .  .  .  builds 
up  resistance  against  disease. 

Beacon  Puppy  Starter  does  not  re¬ 
quire  supplementary  foods.  Even  milk 
is  not  necessary,  though  you  may  feed 
it  if  you  prefer.  It  is  heavily  forfified 
with  essential  vitamins,  especially  A,  B 
and  D  to  provide  ample  margin  of 
safety  during  period  of  rapid  growth. 
See  your  Beacon  dealer. 

The  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc,  Cayup,  N,Y, 


BEACON  FEEDING  IS  BETTER  FEEDING 
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Kernels,  Screenings 


and  Chaff  Hi?  John  II.  Babcock 


THE  FARM  machinery  business 
is  enjoying  as  much  of  a  heyday 
this  fall  as  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry.  Almost  every  farmer  I 
know  has  an  order  in  for  a  tractor  or 
some  other  major  piece  of  equipment. 

With  prospects  of  an  unlimited  mark¬ 
et  next  year  for  grain  crops  and  the 
highest  price  in  history  for  milk,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  buy  almost  any  item  of 
machinery  offered  that  will  step  up  pro¬ 
duction. 

During  this  mad  rush  for  farm 
equipment,  it  might  do  us  all  good  to 
check  our  future  farm  plans  closely, 
and  in  buying  equipment  to  consider 
carefully  our  long  time  needs  as  well 
as  those  that  are  immediate. 

Stones 

The  increased  use  of  mechanical  pick¬ 
ups  on  our  hay  harvesting  equipment 
has  changed  stones  on  the  farm  from  a 
nuisance  to  a  real  problem.  We  are  still 
apt  to  shrug  off  breakdowns  caused  by 
stones  as  bad  luck,  when  we  should  be 
trying  to  lick  the  problem. 

Last  fall  we  spent  a  few  hours  on  our 
hay  fields  picking  stones  that  might 
damage  the  mower  or  chopper.  The 
work  paid  off  this  year  by  speeding  up 
haying  and  eliminating  the  cost  of  3  or 
4  sets  of  chopper  knives  and  mowing 
machine  sections. 

CUSTOM  ROLLING 

The  stone  problem  in  most  of  our 
fields  could  be  whipped  in  the  spring 
with  a  heavy  roller.  A  roller  heavy 
enough  to  put  stones  under,  however, 
can  not  be  hauled  on  soft  ground  when 
it  would  best  be  used. 

Mark  Sanford,  a  New  York  State 
dairyman  who  has  offered  us  several 
constructive  suggestions  at  Sunny- 
gables,  suggests  a  self-propelled  roller 
that  can  operate  on  soft  ground  with¬ 
out  cutting  up  the  field  or  having  trac¬ 
tion  difficulties. 

Naturally,  such  a  large  and  expens¬ 
ive  piece  of  equipment  can  hardly  be 
afforded  by  one  farmer.  Farm  machin¬ 
ery  dealers  and  service  agencies,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  able  to  do  enough  cus¬ 
tom  rolling  each  spring  to  justify  own¬ 
ing  such  a  machine. 

Most  custom  farming  operations  such 
as  baling,  combining  and  chopping  are 
difficult  to  schedule  because  of  the 
weather.  A  custom  roller  could  be 
booked  solid,  quite  independent  of  any 
but  the  worst  weather. 

The  charge  for  such  an  operation 
would  certainly  be  recovered  in  ma¬ 
chinery  savings  and  elimination  of  the 
back-breaking  job  of  picking  stones. 

Feed  and  Betiding  Check 

We  are  in  as  good  shape  this  fall  at 
Sunnygables  on  feed  and  bedding  as  we 
have  ever  been  .  .  .  and  with  less  ef¬ 
fort  and  rush  than  we  have  ever  had 
before.  Two  men,  with  occasional  help 
in  hauling,  put  up  7,500  bales  of  ttfight 
straw.  5,000  bales  weighing  between 
35  and  40  pounds  will  carry  30  to  35 
cows  in  the  pen  stable.  We  got  our 
straw  by  following  combines  on  neigh¬ 
boring  farms  with  a  power  take-off 
rake  and  one  man  rotary  baler. 

Most  haying  attempts  ended  with  a 
quick  change  to  silo  filling  as  rain 
threatened.  Early  first  and  second  cut¬ 


tings  left  us  pretty  fair  growth  to  be 
put  in  as  third  cutting  hay.  We  have  a 
total  of  about  2,000  bales  of  varying 
quality. 

FLUE  DRYING 

Cool  fall  weather  forced  us  to  leave 
hay  out  as  long  as  a  week  before  it 
had  cured.  While  we  anxiously  watched 
the  weather,  our  neighbor  was  drawing 
almost  daily  and  spreading  top  quality 
third  cutting  over  his  flue  drier. 

He  harvested  his  hay  with  a  field 
chopper  and  cut  as  long  as  possible  by 
removing  2  of  the  4  knives.  He  elevated 
the  hay  with  an  experimental  long  hay 
blower. 

The  hay  is  of  excellent  quality  and 
uniformly  cured.  He  avoided  channels 
through  which  air  escapes  ineffectively 
by  covering  the  entire  surface  evenly 
and  avoiding  tramping,  or  even  walk¬ 
ing,  across  the  mow.  By  avoiding  pack¬ 
ing  too  tightly,  air  seems  to  circulate 
through  the  mow  easier,  allowing  for 
greater  depth  to  be  dried. 

SILAGE 

We  have  in  our  silos  at  Sunnygables 
this  year  almost  every  type  of  silage 
put  up  in  this  area.  It  ranges  from 
high  quality  Ladino-brome  mixtures  to 
almost  clear  alfalfa,  oats,  sudan  grass, 
corn,  and  com  and  soybeans  mixed. 

We  intend  to  keep  a  pretty  close 
check  as  we  feed  this  winter,  compar¬ 
ing  the  quality  and  feeding  value  of  the 
various  crops  ensiled.  None  of  them 
were  treated  with  any  preservative. 

To  save  the  cost  of  molasses  for  the 
soybeans,  we  arranged  to  use  two  field 
choppers  when  the  beans  were  cut.  In 
that  manner  we  were  able  to  put  in 
alternate  loads  of  corn  and  soybeans.  A 
man  in  the  silo  mixed  them  as  he 
leveled.  We  are  counting  on  the  extra 
sugar  in  the  corn  to  take  care  of  “pick¬ 
ling”  the  soybeans. 

GRAIN 

Our  dairy  grist  will  be  supplemented 
this  winter  by  some  10  acres  of  corn 
that  matured  early  enough  to  be  left 
for  grain  and  about  5  acres  of  soy¬ 
beans.  We  have  had  little  experience 
combining  soybeans.  Depending  on  the 
yield  and  the  difficulty  of  harvesting, 
soybeans  are  worth  consideration  as  a 
home  grown  grain  supplement  for  the 
future. 

SUDAN  OUT 

I  have  written  before  this  summer 


GOOD  RESULTS  FROM  PEN  STABLING 


August  20,  1947 
Mr.  H.  E.  Babcock 
Ithaca,  New  York 
Dear  Mr.  Babcock: 

I  was  delighted  to  read  in  the 
Agriculturist  a  brief  note  from 
your  pen,  which  told  me  that  you 
are  being  restored  to  health! 

I  have  planned  for  a  long  time 
to  report  to  you  on  our  experience 
with  the  pen  stable,  since  it  was 
your  writings  and  personal  kind¬ 
ness  which  led  us  to  make  the  ex¬ 
periment. 

I  was  personally  interested  in 
trying  a  pen  stable  in  order  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  effects  on  mastitis.  We 
have  lost  10  to  15  per  cent  from 
our  herd  each  year,  a  loss  which 
would  justify  a  considerable  capi¬ 
tal  expenditure  for  prevention. 

Since  our  barn  was  not  suitable 
for  change,  we  decided  to  build  a 
lean-to  shed  allowing  60  sq.  ft.  per 
cow  and  to  leave  the  milking 
stanchions  in  the  old  barn  just  as 
they  were.  The  old  plan  made  it 
possible  to  use  25  stanchions  for 
milking,  thus  bringing  in  one  half 
the  herd  at  a  time.  If  any  im¬ 
proved  ■  result  appeared,  it  would 
have  to  be  due  to  but  one  factor— 
the  pen  stabling  as  compared  with 
the  stanchion  stabling. 

The  results  have  been  very 
pleasing  to  us.  We  had  no  udder 
trouble  this  past  year  until  the 
cows  were  turned  out  to  pasture, 
when  one  sustained  a  bad  cut  on 
one  teat  (barbed  wire?)  with  re¬ 
sulting  mastitis  in  that  quarter.  A 
year  ago,  we  had  four  cows,  with 
one  quarter  lost.  These  were  dried 
off,  and  when  they  freshened  this 
year  three  of  the  four  cows  had 
perfect  udders.  The  fourth  did  not 
come  back.  Perhaps  her  age,  17 
years,  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
Whether  it  proves  anything  or  not, 
during  the  last  year  in  stanchions 
we  spent  about  $75  for  veterinary 
fees  foi  this  and  that.  During  the 
pen  stabling  year,  we  spent  $5; 
one  cow  had  a  bad  foot  and  one 
cow  was  sick.  We  never  did  find 
out  what  ailed  her  —  doubtless 
“something  she  et”.  She  came  out 
all  right. 

We  confirmed  every  one  of  the 
results  you  have  described  in  your 
writings.  The  cleanliness  of  the 


cows  and  the  lack  of  odor  are  as¬ 
tonishing.  Two  men  do  all  the 
work,  and  they  figure  a  saving  of 
3  hours  per  day  each,  or  6  man 
hou'bs.  I  do  not  feel  that  one  year’s 
experience  goes  far  in  proving  any¬ 
thing  about  productivity,  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  roughage,  etc. 

With  our  arrangement,  one  man 
with  3  Surge  units  can  bring  in  the 
cows  and  do  the  milking  alone. 

Bedding,  of  whatever  nature, 
seemed  to  work  better  when  cut 
through  the  ensilage  cutter,  with 
now  and  then  a  layer  of  long  ma¬ 
terial  to  firm  the  mass.  Chopped 
cornstalks  seemed  the  best;  next 
poor  quality  hay,  and  third  straw. 
More  bedding  is  required,  but  I 
suspect  not  much  more  than  should 
be  used  in  stall  bedding — but  never 
is! 

We  are  thinking  of  trying  one 
change  in  the  managemeht  of  the 
stable  another  year,  i.  e.,  to  clean 
it  once  during  the  winter  when 
farm  work  is  slack.  The  cleaning 
offers  no  special  difficulty  with  a 
power  shovel,  although  we  feel 
that  improvements  can  and  will  be 
made  to  the  shovels  now  on  the 
market.  s 

I  have  personally  reached  this 
conclusion:  bovine  mastitis  is  due 
to  the  entrance  of  pus-producing 
bacteria  into  the  tissue  spaces  of 
the  gland.  The  presence  of  such 
bacteria,  on  the  skin  or  in  the  larg¬ 
er  milk  ducts  can  be  taken  for 
granted;  but  these  micro-organ¬ 
isms  cannot  penetrate  a  normal 
skin  or  a  normal  mucous  mem¬ 
brane.  Therefore,  in  the  final 
analysis,  an  injury  to  the  udder  is 
the  cause  of  mastitis.  The  most 
common  source  of  injury  is  the 
hoof  of  the  neighbor  cow  in  the  1 
stanchions — either  stepping  on  a 
teat,  with  an  evident  injury,  or 
stepping  on  the  udder  above  the 
teats,  leaving  no  sign  on  the  skin, 
but  crushing  the  gland  tissue.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  lies,  there¬ 
fore,  with  the  farmer  himself,  not 
in  the  laboratory. 

Again  please  accept  my  appreci¬ 
ation  of  what  you  have  done  for 
us  and  my  congratulations  on  your 
return  to  health! 

Very  sincerely, 

J.  E.  Sweet 


L_ 


about  our  unsatisfactory  experience 
with  sudan  grass.  Next  year  we  shall 
try  to  bridge  the  summer  dry  spells 
with  management  of  our  improved  pas¬ 
tures. 

Our  sudan  grass  was  not  grazed  well 


this  year  and  was  avoided  by  cows 
when  there  was  a  choice  of  any  other 
pasturage.  In  spite  of  its  apparently 
lush  growth,  it  did  not  give  many  days 
of  good  feed  before  it  was  grazed  down. 
It  handled  so  poorly  with  a  windrower 
that  we  were  forced  to  rake  it  ahead 
of  the  field  chopper. 

Perhaps  an  extremely  dry  summer 
may  make  us  wish  we  had  some  for 
temporary  pasture,  but  at  this  point  I 
think  we  can  do  without  it. 

Phosphate  Burn 

Early  in  September  we  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  custom  fertilizer  spreading  to 
top  dress  our  improved  pastures.  There 
was  no  rain  for  a  week  following  the 
application,  and  burned  streaks  started 
to  show  up  about  as  wide  as  the  spread¬ 
ing  truck. 

Experts  attributed  the  burning  to 
fine,  concentrated  phosphate  dust  that 
sifted  through  the  rear  of  the  truck. 
We  have  had  some  good  rains  since  and 
the  damaged  areas  are  making  a  fast 
recovery. 
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By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


AMENDMENTS  FOR  NEW 
YORK  VOTERS 

WHEN  NEW  YORK  State  voters 
go  to  the  polls  on  November  4, 
they  will,  in  addition  to  voting  for  the 
candidates,  vote  “yes”  or  “no”  on  six 
amendments  to  the  New  York  State 
constitution  and  three  propositions,  the 
latter  being  laws  passed  by  the  State 
Legislature  subject  to  approval  by  a 
majority  of  voters. 

AMENDMENT  1.  If  passed,  Amend¬ 
ment  I  will  authorize  the  creation  of  a 
State  debt  up  to  $400,000,000  for  a  bon¬ 
us  to  veterans.  If  passed,  a  bonus  will 
be  paid  to  every  veteran  who  is  a  New 
York  State  citizen,  male  or  female, 
with  minor  exceptions,  or  to  the  near¬ 
est  kin  in  cases  where  killed  in  service. 
(One  veteran  says  that  if  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  passed,  he  expects  during  his 
lifetime  to  pay  not  only  his  bonus  in 
the  form  of  taxes  but  the  expenses  of 
administering  it  as  well!) 

AMENDMENT  II.  This  Amendment, 
if  passed,  will  liberalize  the  provisions 
for  absentee  voting  where  a  voter  is 
away  from  home  on  Election  Day.  (This 
should  be  passed.) 

AMENDMENT  III.  This  Amendment 
changes  the  State  constitution  by  tak¬ 
ing  out  the  provision  setting  $2,500  a 
year  as  the  salary  of  a  Senator  or  As¬ 
semblyman  and  permitting  these  sal¬ 
aries  to  be  set  by  law,  and  thereafter 
to  be  changed  by  law  rather  than  by 
amending  the  constitution  as  required 
at  present.  (There  is  no  good  reason 
why  in  these  changing  times  these 
salaries  should  be  set  by  the  State  con¬ 
stitution.) 

AMENDMENT  IV.  This  Amendment 
provides  an  alternative  method  for  re¬ 
moval  of  certain  judges  for  cause  after 
the  judges  have  had  opportunity  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves,  and  a  method  by 
which  certain  judges  may  be  retired  for 
mental  and  physical  disabilities. 
(Should  be  passed.) 

AMENDMENT  V.  This  Amendment 
permits  the  formation  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  a  new  judicial  district  to  con¬ 
sist  of  the  counties  of  Queens,  Nassau 
and  Suffolk.  (A  good  amendment.) 

AMENDMENT  VI.  This  Amendment, 
if  passed,  will  authorize  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  provide  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  additional  ski  trails 
in  Ulster,  Delaware  and  Warren  coun¬ 
ties.  (Recreation  is  a  good  preventative 
for  delinquency.  Vote  yes.) 

Proposition  1.  This  would  authorize 
the  creation  of  an  additional  State  debt 
of  $135,000,000  for  loans  to  local  gov¬ 
ernment  units  for  slum  clearance  and 
low-rent  housing. 

Proposition  2  and  3.  These  would  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  State  subsidy  for 
housing  projects. 

(Consider  these  three  propositions 
carefully.  In  our  opinion,  the  vote 
should  be  “no”.) 

—  A. A.  — 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

About  a  year  ago  we  brought  to 
your  attention  a  “shut-in”— Leopold 
Roy  of  Richmond,  Vermont.  Mr.  Roy 
has  been  bedridden  for  16  years,  but 
from  his  bed  he  operates  a  mail-order 
business  in  magazine  subscriptions  and 
cards.  He  will  be  very  glad  to  have 
your  order  for  a  box  of  21  attractive 
Christmas  cards  for  $1.00  postpaid. 

—  A. A.  — 

'Iwo  U.  S.  farm  residents  are  acci¬ 
dentally  killed  and  205  more  injured 
during  every  hour  of  the  day. 
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BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 


Caroline  L.  Bergen.  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y _  107.14 

Car  skidded — severe  cuts  and  bruises 

George  E.  Darch,  Byron,  N  Y _  i03.57 

Car  skidded  off  road— cut  head 

Clifford  Jones,  Vernon,  N.  Y _  53.57 

Auto  accident — concussion 

Peter  J.  Goosen,  Williamson,  N.  Y _  40.00 

Auto  accident — concussion 

Floyd  C.  Shroh,  Schoharie,  N.  Y _  52.86 

Auto  ecliision — fractured  knee 

Byron  H.  VanBuren.  Hartwick,  N.  Y _  107. M 

Auto  overturned — fractured  skull 
loseph  Wolan,ski.  Oriskany  Falls,  N.  Y...  67.88 

Auto  accident — injury  to  left  leg 

Francis  A.  Boody,  Rensen,  N.  Y _  50.00 

Auto  accident — concussion  and  cuts 

Dominic  Rose.  Endicott,  N.  Y _  30.00 

Auto  accident— injured  scalp  and  shoulder 

Blanche  Cooley,  Franklinville,  N.  Y _  65.00 

Auto  accident — broken  ribs  and  injured  band 

Edwin  J.  Brown,  Endicott,  N.  Y _  130.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  hip 

Floyd  F.  Wood,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y _  15.00 

Truck  collision — eut  knee 

Charles  Woodams,  Ontario.  N.  Y _  65.00 

Struck  try  auto — fractured  pelvis 

Mabel  Lake,  Mohawk,  N.  Y _  65.71 

Ante  accident— brain  concussion 

Joseph  Bezeljak,  Gowanda.  N.  Y _  21.43 

Auto  accident — cut  chest 
Walter  Scrambling  Cannonsville,  N.  Y._.  35.71 

Auto  accident— broken  collar  bone 

Chester  Deuel,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y _  49.28 

Auto  accident — cut  forehead  injured  ribs 
Ezra  Dixson,  deceased.  Unadilla,  N.  Y.__  500.00 
Auto-train  collision — death  benefits 

George  B.  Watson,  Randall,  N.  Y _  42.80 

Struck  by  truck — injured  back 

George  Weis,  Hilton,  N.  Y _  22.86 

Auto  accident — brain  concussion 

Warren  Mcore  Naples,  N.  Y _  84.28 

Truck  overturned — cut  and  bruised  hip 

Mary  Bezeljak,  Gdwanda,  N.  Y _  21.43 

Auto  collision — cut  face  and  forehead 

Sari  McElwain,  E.  Randolph,  N.  Y _  22.85 

Auto  collision — cut  forehead 

Earl  V.  Tootcll,  Batavia,  N.  Y _  15.71 

Auto  accident — cut  elbow  and  leg 

Harold  W.  Buchanan,  Cortland,  N.  Y _  21.43 

Auto  collision — concussion 

Alice  E.  Wells.  Riverhead,  N.  Y. _ _ _  65.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  knee 

L.  Leota  Weaver.  Chaumont,  N.  Y _  10.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  forehead 

Mabel  F  E.  Berry,  LaFayette  N.  Y _  65.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  breast  bone 


C.  H.  Wilcox,  Center  Moriches.  N.  Y _  130.00 

Auto  collision — broken  arm 

Virginia  Smith,  Ithaca,  N.  Y _  60.00 

Auto  accident — injured  arm 

Harrington  W.  Johnson,  Caledonia.  N.  Y.  10.71 

Auto  accident — bruised  chest 

Esther  C.  Wain,  Frewsburg.  N.  Y _  24.28 

Auto  accident — bruised  side  and  arm 

Earl  H.  Dauchy,  W.  Edmeston,  N.  Y _ 113.32 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  leg 


Gilbert  Surprenant,  deceased,  Mooers  Forks, 

N.  Y.  - - - 1000.00 


Truck  accident — death  benefits 

Beverly  Perkins,  Dansville,  N.  Y _  51.43 

Auto  accident— cuts  and  bruises 
Walter  Scrambling,  Cannonsville,  N.  Y.__  80.00 
Auto  ace  dent — fractured  collar  bone 

Grove  Doty,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y _  50.00 

Auto  accident — Injuries 

Dewey  G.  Bell.  Sprakcrs,  N.  Y _  82.86 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 


Archie  Cady,  Beaver  Dams,  N.  Y _  85.71 

Auto  accident— broken  hand 

Fred  Simpson,  Theresa,  N.  Y _  119.28 

Auto  accident — broken  jaw.  fractured  skull 
Clifford  B.  Morgan,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  .  32.86 

Auto  accident — broken  breast  bone 
Edward  0  St.  Louis,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y..  57.14 
Auto  accident — injured  chest 

Wesley  F.  Misloski,  Peconic,  N.  Y _  12.14 

Auto  accident — bruised  head 

Thomas  J.  Floriano,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y.  20.00 


Auto  accident — bruised  and  sprained  ankle 


Kenneth  O.  Krotz,  Attica,  N.  Y _ _  61.43 

Auto  accident — lacerated  forehead  and  knee 

Paul  Dombrosky.  Jr„  Swedesboro,  N.  J _ 18.66 

Auto  accident — cut  head  and  neck 
Edith  Gerber,  Vincentown,  N.  J. _  25.00 

Auto  accident — cuts 

William  Dolbow,  Salem,  N.  J _  40.00 

Auto  accident — punctured  knee 

Lena  Merrill,  Ludlow,  Vt _  27.14 

Auto  skidded — strained  muscles 

Emeric  St.  Gelais,  Winooski,  Vt _  80.00 

Struck  by  auto — cut  nose,  torn  ligaments 

Mrs.  Ollie  N.  Perry,  Waterbury,  Vt. _  50.00 

Auto  accident — cracked  ribs  and  bruises 

William  Kingsbury,  Moretown,  Vt. _  21.43 

Auto  accident — cracked  ribs 

Harley  R.  Bullard,  Concord,  N.  H. _  20.00 

Truck  hit  auto — cut  chin  and  chest 

Lotfeya  Bairam,  Grasmere,  N.  H _  20.00 

Auto .  accident — cut  eye 

Wilbur  A  Glidden,  Newport,  Me _  54.28 

Auto  accident — dislocated  shoulder 
Earl  McDougall,  Caribou,  Me _  24.28 

Auto  accident — cut  forehead 


Gladys  McDougall,  Caribou,  Me _  27.14 

Auto  accident — cut  knee  and  bruises 

Henry  W.  Stilwell,  Ellsworth.  Me. _  65.00 

Auto  acrident — fractured  left  arm 

Charles  A.  White,  E.  Weymouth,  Mass. _ 20.71 

Auto  accident — cut  chest  and  knee 

Albert  Mintz,  Sheffield,  Mass _ 130.00 

Auto  hit  tree — brain  concussion 

Lucy  M.  Bouldry,  Cochesett,  Mass _  10.00 

Auto  accident — injured  leg 

uoren  J.  Fracchia,  Andover,  Con*. _ 28.57 

Truck  accident — injuries 
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PRICES 


HAPPEN 


an  increased  milk  price  to  help  dairy  farmers  meet  increased  costs  of 
production  doesn’t  just  come  about  automatically,  especially  in  these 
days  of  unsettled  conditions,  of  rising  costs  and  fluctuating  dairy  prod¬ 


uct  prices. 

It  has  been  even  more  difficult  for  dairy  farmers  to  get  a  needed  price  adjust¬ 
ment  because  of  wide  consumer  resentment  about  prices  of  other  commodities. 


Problems  like  this,  however,  are  not  insurmountable  when  farmers  over  the 
entire  New  York  Milkshed  pull  together  cooperatively  through  their  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League. 


THE  LEAGUE  IN  ACTION 


The  Farmer’s  Predicament  i.  The  price  received  by  dairy 
farmers  under  the  New  York  Order  for  fluid  milk  in  Septmeber  was  44 
cents  per  hundredweight  less  than  that  received  last  January.  This  decline 
was  imposed  during  a  period  when  wages  levels  were  moving  higher,  and 
nearly  all  other  commodity  prices  were  advancing  instead  of  declining. 

2.  Milk  production  costs  have  risen  approximately  11  per  cent  in  the 
last  year,  according  to  estimates  by  Cornell  University  Economists. 

3.  Last  January ,  100  pounds  of  fluid  milk  would  purchase  145  pounds 
of  dairy  feed.  This  September ,  100  pounds  of  fluid  milk  would  buy  only 
116  pounds  of  dairy  feed,  or  20  per  cent  less. 

4.  Adverse  grain  growing  weather  made  Northeastern  farmers  more 
dependent  upon  grains  from  the  midwest,  where  a  small  crop  skyrocketed 
prices. 

The  League’s  Action  i.  League  President  Henry  H.  Rathbun 
went  to  Washington  and  personally  presented  the  farmers  predicament  to 
government  officials. 


2.  A  concentrated  effort  was  undertaken  to  tell  the  facts  to  the  public 
on  why  farmers,  were  demanding  a  higher  price,  and  why  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  for  the  public’s  benefit  as  well  as  for  the  producers. 

3-  Working  with  other  organizations,  particularly  the  Metropolitan 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers’  Bargaining  Agency,  the  Dairymen’s  League 
brought  farmers  and  farm  women,  feed  experts  and  agricultural  economists 
before  the  hearing  on  September  22,  in  support  of  an  increased  milk  price. 


RESULTS .  .  . 

On  September  25,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson  allowed 
the  fluid  price  to  advance  44  cents  per  hundredweight. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  recognizes  that  this  price  is  still  not  in 
line  with  costs  to  farmers.  But  certainly  the  increase  will  be  a  big 
help  to  dairy  farmers  caught  between  low  prices  and  rising  costs. 

A  44-cent  increase  in  farmers’  pockets  is  better  than  only  talk 
about  a  higher  price. 

The  important  thing  is  that  the  increase  didn’t  just 
happen. 

It  was  evidence  of  27,000  dairy  farmers  working  together  in  ft 
Milkshed- wide  organization. 
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out  of  her  home  carrying  a  milk  pail  and 
cross  the  road  on  her  way  to  the  pasture  be¬ 
yond  the  crooked  rail  fence  to  milk  the  fam¬ 
ily  cow.  Tom  followed. 

As  he  leaned  on  the  fence  watching  the 
girl  at  her  task,  Tom  thought  what  a  picture 
she  made,  as  with  cheeks  flushed  with  health 
and  exertion  she  balanced  her  slender  figure 
on  the  three-legged  stool  and,  with  milk  pail 
firmly  grasped  between  her  knees,  pressed 
her  curly  brown  head  into  the  cow’s  flank. 

But  Mary  didn’t  seem  to  be  very  friendly 
this  morning,  and  her  irritation  was  increas¬ 
ed  by  the  restless  cow,  who  wouldn’t  stand 
quietly  under  the  plague  of  the  woodland 
flies.  Manlike,  Tom  disregarded  Mary’s  mood 
and  plunged  ahead,  disobeying  Captain  La- 
throp’s  orders  not  to  tell  anyone  that  he 
wasn’t  going  to  church.  - 

Staying  away  from  church  was  a  prime  sin 
for  any  settler,  and  this  statement  on  Tom’s 
part,  without  any  reason  given,  was  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  please  the  minister’s  daughter. 
Tom  didn’t  help  matters  any  either,  by 
launching  into  a  long-winded  harangue  about 
how  tired  and  disgusted  he  was  getting  with 
sitting  on  the  hard  church  ( Turn  to  Page  20) 
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Hi/  E.  IS.  EASTMAN 


GROUP  of  settlers 
stood  at  ease,  lean¬ 
ing  on  their  guns  or 
squatting  on  their 
haunches  in  the 
road  that  ran 
through  the  little 
frontier  settlement 
of  Hadley,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  It  was  just 
getting  daylight  on  that  first  morning  in  Sep¬ 
tember  in  1665.  Fog  hung  over  the  settlement 
and  moved  in  wisps  occasionally  across  the 
house  tops  and  around  the  heads  of  the  men, 
giving  the  scene  an  air  of  unreality. 

The  men  were  awaiting  the  command  of 
Captain  John  Lathrop  to  march  off  to  join 
other  similar  groups  from  surrounding  settle¬ 
ments  in  an  attempt  to  subdue  the  Indians 
before  more  frontier  settlements  had  been 
destroyed.  Lathrop,  at  the  moment,  was  deep 
in  conversation  with  three  or  four  men  who 
stood  near  the  head  of  the  column.  Included 
in  this  group  were  a  man  well  past  middle 
age,  with  graying  hair  and  blind  in  one  eye, 
and  a  long,  lean  younger  man,  whose  pointed 
chin  revealed  an  obstinacy  in  keeping  with 
his  Saxon  ancestry,  evidenced  by  his  straw- 
colored  hair  and  cobalt-blue  eyes. 

“You  two  are  to  stay  here,”  Lathrop  or¬ 
dered.  “It’s  too  bad  that  we’ve  been  asked 
to  furnish  most  of  our  able-bodied  men  for 
this  expedition,  because  there’s  always  a 
chance  that  the  Indians  will  come  while  we’re 
gone.  Minister  Russell  has  called  an  all-day 
meeting  for  prayer  in  the  church  today,  and 
maybe  that’s  a  foolish  thing  to  do,  putting 
everybody  into  the  church.  And  that’s  all  the 
more  reason  why  I  want  you  to  keep  moving 
on  the  edge  of  the  forest  around  the  town 
all  day  long  to  make  sure  the  Indians  don’t 
spring  a  surprise.  At  any  rate,  Minister  Rus¬ 
sell  understands  that  you  two  can’t  attend 
that  meeting — but  no  one  else  is  to  know  the 
reason  why. 

The  younger  man,  Tom  Boynton,  started 
to  object: 

“I  want  to  go  with  you,”  he  said. 


Lathrop  turned  a  cold  eye  on  him. 

“You’ll  do  as  you’re  told!”  Then,  signifi¬ 
cantly  and  more  kindly,  he  added: 

“There  might  be  more  doing  here  than  you 
think.  You  never  can  tell!” 

With  that  the  Captain  turned  to  the  rest 
of  the  group  and  gave  a  brisk  order.  The  men 
fell  in  line, ,  muskets  across  their  shoulders, 
marched  down  the  settlement  road  and  were 
soon  swallowed  up  by  the  dark  forest.  Tom 
stood  gazing  after  them  disconsolately. 

“Dad  told  me  last  night  I  couldn’t  go,”  he 
complained.  “Said  I  had  to  stay  here 
and  cut  corn.  Now  Cap  Lathrop  tells 
me  I’ve  got  to  watch  the  settlement. 

Dad  went.  He  could  have  cut  his  own 
corn.  And  as  for  watching  the  settle¬ 
ment,  why  do  Cap  Lathrop  and  the 
men  march  away  if  there’s  danger 
here?” 

Ephraim  Wilson  grinned  and  wink¬ 
ed  his  good  blue  eye. 

“Wal,  one  thing  is  sartin,”  he  said. 

“Ye  won’t  be  cuttin’  any  corn  today. 

It  looks  like  ye’ll  have  yer  hands  full 
watchin’  for  them  red  divils.” 

Then  he  added: 

“Don’t  know  what  we  could  do  if 
the  Injuns  did  have  their  eyes  set  on 
Hadley.  Maybe  ye’re  right.  Cap  La¬ 
throp  ought  to  have  stayed  here.” 

Eph  grinned  again  and  rubbed  his 
head,  which  was  cropped  close  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  practices  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  Iron  Men. 

“We  don’t  fool  them  red  divils  much. 

Bet  they  know  this  minute  that  Cap 
Lathrop  has  gone  an’  left  us  short- 
handed.” 

“Aw,  shucks!  Nothing  ever  happens 
around  here,”  Tom  complained. 

“Wal,  I’m  tellin’  ye,  ye  may  get  yer 
craw  full  of  excitement  right  here  yet. 
Anyway,  orders  is  orders!  We’ve  got 
a  job  to  do.  Meet  me  here  in  half  an 
hour  an’  we’ll  take  to  the  woods.” 

At  that  moment  Tom  saw  Mary 
Russell,  the  minister’s  daughter,  come 


All  hybrid  corns  ir\  the  G.L.F,  line  are  there  because  they  have  out¬ 
produced  other  corns  in  controlled  tests . 


EVERY  hybrid  in  the  G.L.F.  line  is  backed  by  extensive  re¬ 
search  and  testing  right  in  the  areas  where  it  will  be  grown. 
G.L.F.  hybrids  are  recommended  by  the  state  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  in  G.L.F.  territory.  They  have  proved  themselves  in  per¬ 
formance  tests  run  by  the  colleges  and  on  the  farms  of  G.L.F. 
patrons. 

The  G.L.F.  line  of  hybrid  seed  corn  for  1948  includes  a  hybrid 
that  will  fit  your  farm  whether  you  live  in  the  short-seasoned 
Northern  areas  or  southern  New  Jersey,  whether  you  raise  corn 
for  silage  or  grain. 

These  hybrids  are  grown  under  G.L.F.  supervision  by  reliable, 


experienced  producers.  The  seed  is  carefully  graded,  and  treated 
against  seed-borne  and  soil-borne  diseases. 


ORDER  NOW 

Your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  is  now  taking  seed  orders  for 
spring  delivery. 

Take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  assure  yourself  of  the 
varieties  of  seed  you  want,  in  the  amounts  you  will  require  at 
the  time  when  you  want  it. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and  controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York. 
New  Jersey  and  northern  Pennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  y. 
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Bargaining  Agency  Asks 
$5.46 1  'lass  1  Until  April  1 


Unless  action  is  taken  to  prevent  it, 
the  Class  1  price  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed  will  automatically  drop  to  $5.02 
on  January  first. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Milk  Producers’  Bargaining  Agency 
at  Syracuse  on  October  23,  delegates 
took  steps  designed  to  protect  milk 
prices  for  January,  February  and 
March.  In  view  of  increasing  produc¬ 
tion  costs,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Agency  was  instructed  to  ask 
for  an  early  hearing  on  an  amendment 
to  the  order  to  the  effect  that  the  Class 
1  price  for  those  months  should  not 
be  less  than  $5.46,  nor  less  than  the 
Boston  Class  1  price  except  for  the 
usual  differential  that  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  past. 

Proposed  Boston  Price  Formula 

There  was  considerable  discussion  at 
the  meeting  on  a  newly  proposed  form¬ 
ula  for  pricing  milk  at  Boston.  A  hear¬ 
ing  on  proposed  amendments  includ¬ 
ing  the  new  formula  was  held  in  Bos¬ 
ton  on  October  22  and  23. 

This  newly  proposed  Boston  formula 
contains  3  measures  of  prices: 

1.  The  U.  S.  price  level  of  wholesale 
commodities. 

2.  The  level  of  Department  Store 
sales  in  New  England. 

3.  The  cost  of  purchased  grain  and 
the  cost  of  farm  labor. 

This  formula  does  not  include  pric¬ 
ing  on  quotations  of  butter  and  pow¬ 
dered  milk. 

The  U.  S.  average  price  of  wholesale 
commodities  is  an  accurate  measure  of 
changes  in  the  price  level.  Department 
store  sales  are  a  good  measure  of  con¬ 
sumer  buying  power.  Costs  of  grain 
and  farm  labor  are  excellent  measures 


of  the  cost  of  milk  production.  In  the 
formula,  the  cost  of  grain  is  weighted 
at  60%  of  one  of  the  three  points  in 
the  formula  and  farm  labor  at  40%. 

The  New  England  committee  that 
worked  out  the  proposed  formula  had 
representatives  from  producers,  deal¬ 
ers  and  consumers,  as  well  as  train¬ 
ed  economists,  all  of  whom  are  rec¬ 
ognized  experts  in  the  field  of  milk 
marketing. 

May  Be  Effective  January  1 

There  is  some  hope  that  the  new 
pricing  amendments  might  be  approv¬ 
ed  and  put  into  effect  in  the  Boston 
market  by  January  1.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  doubt  that  this  will  be  pos¬ 
sible.  At  any  rate,  the  resolution  on  a 
request  for  a  hearing  on  amendments 
to  the  New  York  order  contained  the 
clause  that  the  New  York  Class  1  price 
should  not  be  less  than  the  Boston 
price,  except  for  the  usual  differential 
because,  if  the  amendment  to  the  Bos¬ 
ton  price  becomes  effective,  the  Bos¬ 
ton  January  Class  1  price  will  certain¬ 
ly  be  above  the  New  York  price  under 
the  present  order  and  might  be  above 
the  $5.46  asked  for  by  the  Bargaining 
Agency. 

A  Class  1  price  of  $5.46  for  January, 
February  and  March  is  amply  justified 
by  rising  costs.  A  year  ago  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  Class  1  price  was  $5.02,  the 
March  and  April  was  $4.58  and  May 
and  June,  $4.14.  Those  prices  were 
lower  than  they  should  have  been. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Boston 
and  New  York  prices  should  be  tied 
together  in  a  definite  relationship.  For 
some  time,  much  dissatisfaction  has 
been  expressed  over  the  present  form- 
( Continued  on  Page  17) 


E1MVARD  II.  JONES 


j’HOUSANDS 
of  friends 
throughout  the 
Northeast  were 
shocked  to  learn 
of  the  death  of 
Edward  H.  Jones 
of  Waitsfield,  Ver¬ 
mont,  on  October 
15. 

Ed  was  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  20  years 
until  h  i  s  retire¬ 
ment  three  years 
ago.  He  served 
under  eight  gov- 
e  r  n  o  r  s,  took  a 
prominent  part  in 
the  campaign 
against  bovine  tu¬ 
berculosis,  and 
was  a  leader  in 
developing  maple 
cream  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  product.  In 
recognition  of  his 
agricultural  lead¬ 
ership,  friends  es¬ 
tablished  the  E.  H. 

Jones  Foundation 
Scholarship  at  the 
State  School  of  Agriculture. 

We  of  American  Agriculturist  knew  Ed  also  as  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  Foundation  Board.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term 
as  Director,  he  never  lost  interest  in  the  work  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
Foundation.  ' 

Just  a  few  moments  ago  a  friend  and  I  were  visiting  about  great  men 
and  we  agreed  that  almost  always  the  greater  their  achievements,  the  finer 
they  themselves  are.  That  was  the  ease  with  Ed  Jones.  He  had  a  great 
sense  of  humor.  To  visit  with  him  was  always  an  inspiration.  He  was 

friendly.  We  shall  miss  him. 
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Jamesway 

detvedme 


365 HOURS 


soys  THROND  HOLTON 
Stoughton,  Wis.,  Farmer 


Not  just  ordinary  hours!  He  eliminated  365  hard, 
tiresome,  back-breaking  hours  of  work.  Made  the 
rest  of  his  chores  easier.  Treed  himself  from 
working  for  his  barn — made  the  barn  work  for  him! 

Mr.  Holton  figures  that  his  Jamesway  litter 
carrier  saves  a  half  hour  to  an  hour  a  day  over 
wheelbarrow  cleaning.  Jamesway  water  cups  save 
another  half  hour  a  day.  He  gets  more  milk  too. 
Take  a  tip  from  Thrond  Holton.  Start  modernizing  your  barn 
with  James  way.  It’s  easy.  Costs  surprisingly  little.  Jamesway  will  save  you  time 
every  day,  every  year  for  years  and  years ! 

Jamesway  stalls,  too,  save  Mr.  Holton  valuable  minutes  every 
day.  Stanchions  can  be  operated  individually  or  with  a  lever. 


mmm- 


/  Check  this  Jamesway  Chart  to  See 
How  Much  Time  You  Can  Save  Every  Day 


Look  for  the  Store  with  the  Jamesway  Sign. 


For  information  on  the  complete  line  of 
Jamesway  Chore  Savers  write  to 

James  Manufacturing  Co. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y.  ,  FT.  ATKINSON,  WIS. 
OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


Harry  A.  Reed,  No.  Shapleigh,  Maine 


OTTAWA  TRACTOR  SAW 


I’i  350  SAW  STROKES  /<— \ 
>  PER  MINUTE  ’A 


Little  To  Do  Without 


Falls  trees  quick— no  lif ting,  pulled 
by  tractor — easily  swung  into  posi¬ 
tion.  Saws  large  and  small  logs. 
Safety  Friction  Clutch.  The  most 
useful,  low-priced  tractor  saw  ever 
built.  Thousands  in  use — NEW  im¬ 
provements  making  more  useful 
’  than  ever.  Saw  your  wood  lot  in  toCash 
while  prices  are  high.  Make  your  trac¬ 
tor  pay  bigger  dividends.  Lowest  direct-to- 
user  prices.  Fully  guaranteed.  Free  details. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  4-731  For.st  Ave., Ottawa,  Kans. 


BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
One,  two,  and  three  years.  Certified.  Early,  midMM»n 
and  late  varieties,  bargain  prices. 

GALLETTA  BROS.  —  BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

HAMM0NT0N,  NEW  JERSEY. 


COBURN 

SPREADER 


Spreads  bagged  lirae.su 
perphosphate,  etc.,  better, 
easier  and  in  one-tenth  the 
time  with  an  even  4-foot 
spread.  Lime  your  barn 
floor  in  85  seconds.  Write 
for  Trial  Offer  Plan. 
COBURN  MFG.  CO., 
WHITEWATER  10.  WISC. 


FOB 

DAIRY 

BARN 

FLOORS 


(560)  4 
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Outstanding  Achievement 


llfl<,||  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  HOMEMAKING 
HONORED  RY  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  FOUNDATION 


Left:  John  Gardner,  Sackett  High  School 
Adams  Center,  N.  Y.  For  six  years  John 
has  been  working  to  earn  his  board  while 
going  to  school.  After  taking  a  post-grad¬ 
uate  course  he  plans  to  enter  Cornell. 

John's  ambition  is  to  be  a  teacher  of 
agriculture  or  general  manager  of  a  dairy 
farm.  He  says,  "My  opinion  of  farm  life 
is  the  best,  and  I  wouldn't  care  to  do  any¬ 
thing  that  didn't  pertain  to  farming." 

Right:  Dennis  McEvoy,  West  Canada 
Valley  Central  School,  Newport,  N.  Y. 
Dennis  says,  "My  vocational  agriculture 
course  has  helped  to  improve  the  feeding 
and  management  of  our  calves  at  home.  I 
treated  24  bushels  of  seed  oats  this  year 
and  introduced  Ladino  clover  into  our 
seeding  mixture." 


Left!  Dorothy  Kirkpatrick,  Monroe,  N.  Y., 
believes  that  it  would  be  very  wise  if 
every  high  school  girl,  no  matter  what 
she  plans  to  do,  would  take  at  least  one 
year  of  homemaking. 

Right:  Eva  Gregory,  Morris  Central 
School,  West  Qneonta,  N.’  Y.,  is  enthus¬ 
iastic  about  homemaking  and  enjoys  4-H 
Club  work. 


Left:  Thomas  Patton,  Jr.,  Windsor  High 
School,  N.  Y.  After  he  graduates  from 
high  school,  Tom  plans  to  go  into  part¬ 
nership  with  his  father  and  brother. 

Tom  says,  "The  American  Agriculturist 
Foundation  Award  was  a  complete  sur¬ 
prise  to  me  and  certainly  encourages  me 
to  try  to  do  a  better  job  at  farming  and 
schoolwork  in  my  senior  year." 

Right:  Umbert  Fusco,  Lewis  High  School, 
Southington,  Conn.  Umbert  lives  on  a 
112-acre  truck  farm  and  plans  to  stay  on 
the  farm  with  his  father. 


THIS  YEAR  more  than  600  rural 
.  young  people  were  singled  out  at 
Commencement  exercises  in  high 
schools  throughout  the  Northeast 
to  receive  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Foundation  Award,  given  for 
outstanding  achievement  in  vocational 
agriculture  and  homemaking  courses 
and  for  general  all-around  ability  and 
good  citizenship. 

Of  American  Agriculturist’s  many 
activities  and  services  in  behalf  of 
farm  folks,  none  gives  us  more  pride 
and  pleasure  than  that  having  to  do 
with  these  awards  to  boys  and  girls  of 
high  school  age.  Their  records  of  ac¬ 
complishment  thrill  us  and  renew  our 
faith  and  strengthen  our  confidence  in 
the  future  of  agriculture,  for  we  realize 
that  these  winners  are  only  a  fraction 
of  the  great  army  of  young  people  in 
this  country  who  are  training  for  a 
better  way  of  life  on  the  farm.  They 
are  representative  of  rural  youth 
everywhere,  including  especially  the 
entire  membership  of  such  splendid 
youth  organizations  as  the  4-H  clubs, 
Future  Farmers,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts, 
Juvenile  Grangers,  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperators,  and  others. 

The  entire  responsibility  for  select¬ 
ing  the  winners  in  each  school  rests 
with  the  principal  and  the  teachers  of 
agriculture  and  homemaking.  Any  boy 
in  an  agricultural  class  in  high  school 
is  eligible  to  compete  for  the  award, 
and  any  girl  enrolled  in  a  high  school 
vocational  homemaking  course.  The 
award  will  be  continued  this  year,  and 
application  blanks  will  be  sent  to 
schools  some  time  this  fall. 

On  this  page  and  the  opposite  one 
are  pictures  of  just  a  few  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  winners,  and  below  are  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  some  of  the  letters  we 
have  had  from  them  and  their  teachers. 
The  list  of  winners  is  not  complete,  but 
includes  all  those  that  have  been  re¬ 
ported  to  us  to  date.  Where  the  address 
of  the  school  is  not  given,  it  is  the 
same  as  the  name  of  the  school.  We' 
regret  that  in  some  cases  the  students 
in  sending  in  their  reports  omitted  to 
give  the  names  of  their  schools,  and  so 
we  could  not  include  them  in  this  list. 

■  ROM  WINNERS 
AND  THEIR  TEACHERS 

‘‘I  have  enjoyed  the  FFA  a  lot.  Last 
year  I  was  vice-president  of  the  Granite 
State  Association.  I  also  attended  the 
FFA  National  Victory  Convention  at  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri,  as  ca  delegate  from 
New  Hampshire  last  fall.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  thrill  of  meeting  all  those  boys 
from  all  over  the  United  States.” — Wen¬ 
dell  Purington,  Weave  High  School,  North 
Weave,  N.  H.  ,  *  , 

‘‘Theresa  Bovat  has  attained  a  profici¬ 
ency  in  her  cooking  and  sewing  classes 


unexcelled  by  any  other  student  in  the 
school.  Her  complete  wardrobe  is  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  her  own  making,  the  cleaning  of 
the  home  economics  laboratory  is  entirely 
under  her  supervision,  and  the  preparation 
of  lunches  for  the  basketball  teams  is 
frequently  left  to  her  management.” — 
Florence  Croft,  Teacher  of  Home  Econo¬ 
mics,  Brigham  Academy,  East  Fairfield, 
Vermont. 

*  *  * 

"Leslie  Gilbert’s  program  of  supervised 
farming  has  been  outstanding.  He  has 
carried  a  large  poultry  business,  raising 
from  800  to  1,200  birds  a.nd  housing  about 
400  layers.  He  has  also  had  a  large  dairy 
enterprise.  He  has  reforested  land  and 
helped  in  improving  the  home  farm  of 
351  acres  in  many  ways.”— G.  C.  Dodge, 
Teacher  of  Agriculture,  Cincinnatus  Cen¬ 
tral  School,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

"After  two  years  in  the  Household  Arts 
course,  I  find  that  I  have  received  many 
ana'  varied  benefits  which  I  will  carry 
with  me  through  the  rest  of  my  life.” — 
Helen  Cybil  Hastings,  Agawam  High 
School,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

"I  plan  to  enter  Rutgers  University  on 
graduating  from  high  school  and  will  ma¬ 
jor  in  horticulture.  I  hope  that  some  day 
I  will  own  an  apple  orchard  of  my  own. 

I  want  to  thank  jmu  for  the  award  and 
I  hope  you  will  continue  to  give  it  to  other 
boys  and  thus  inspire  them  in  their  agri¬ 
cultural  work.” — Donald  Spr ingle,  Jona¬ 
than  Dayton  Regional  High  School, 
Springfield,  Neio  Jersey. 

*  *  * 

’  “In  the  past  3  years  I  have  made  gar¬ 
ments,  studied  nutrition,  planned  meals, 
practiced  home  nursing,  observed  small 
children,  studied  family  relations  and 
home  management.  Some  day  I  hope  to 
become  a  fashion  designer.” — Theresa 
Haus,  Smithtown  Branch  High  School, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

"Edward  Oliver  has  worked  hard  both 
in  and  out  of  school  in  order  to  earn  his 
high  school  education,  and  was  also  prom¬ 
inent  in  school  activities.  He  entered* 
Delhi  State  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Institute  this  fall. 

"Ed  is  another  example  of  the  truth 
that  the  one  who  actually  achieves  is 
usually  the  one  who  really  has  to  ‘dig’ 
for  what  he  gets.” — Robert  Euker,  Teach¬ 


' 


er  of  Agriculture ,  Harpursville  Central 
Rural  School,  N.  Y. 


"I  chose  Maxine  Edick  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  her  ability  to  use  the  things  she 
learns,  coupled  with  her  interest,  ingen¬ 
uity,  and  untiring  ambition,  will  do  much 
to  make  her  a  future  leader  in  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  she  lives.” — Carol  Ruiter, 
Teacher  of  Vocational  Homemaking ,  Gen¬ 
eral  Martin  Central  School,  Lyons  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

*  *  *  * 

"Earle  Lawson  lives  on  a  2-acre  poultry 
farm  near  Quakertown,  New  Jersey.  His 
home  farming  program  has  included  thus 
far  the  rearing  of  1,500  chicks  for  pullets, 
keeping  900  hens  for  eggs  for  a  year,  and 
the  raising  of  6  acres  of  hybrid  field 
corn.  Last  year  he  took  first  place  in 
New  Jersey  pullet  rearing  contest  in  the 
200  pullet  class.” — Fred  G.  Lodge,  Teach¬ 
er  Of  Agriculture,  Flemington  High 
School,  N.  J. 

t  *  * 

"Raymond  Harvey’s  project  work  start¬ 
ed  with  sheep.  While  attending  South 
Dover  Grammar  School  he  owned  seven 
purebred  Hampshire  ewes.  This  past  year 
he  raised  2  acres  of  Green  Mountain  po¬ 
tatoes  from  certified  seed.  He  also  kept 
records  on  his  21  head  of  breeding  ewes. 
In  addition  to  these  projects  he  owned 
and  kept  a  proven  Holstein  bull  in  the 
Central  Maine  Artificial  Breeding  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Newport,  Maine.” — Lester  A. 
Felt,  Instructor  Vocational  Agriculture , 
East  Corinth  Academy,  Maine. 


“Bill  Prostak  is  by  far  the  most  out¬ 
standing  ‘Future  Farmer’  in  our  commun¬ 
ity.  He  possesses  qualities  of  interest,  co¬ 
operation,  and  is  an  all  around  leader  and 
organizer.  Bill  has  won  recognition  in 
every  field  of  agriculture  that  he  has  un¬ 
dertaken,  whether  it  be  flowers,  dairy, 
poultry,  home  beautification,  or  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  crops  .’’--William  Andrews,  Teachei 
of  Agriculture,  Clinton  High  School,  N.  J. 


"Although  visually  handicapped,  Anna 
Mae  Smart  has  been  an  outstanding  stu¬ 
dent,  majoring  in  the  field  of  Vocational 
homemaking.  She  has  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  cutting  and  assembling  a  cos¬ 
tume.  She  enjoys  all  types  of  cooking  and 
is  capable  of  interpreting  and  visualizing 
the  most  difficult  recipes.  She  has  been 


Right:  David  Holley,  Delaware  Central 
School,  Delancey,  New  York,  with  one  of 
the  registered  Ayrshires  which  he  owns. 
David  plans  to  go  into  partnership  with 
his  Dad  on  the  home  farm.  He  has  been 
unusually  active  as  a  Future  Farmer,  4-H 
Club  member  and,  in  addition,  has  played 
football  and  has  been  on  school  track  and 
cross-country  teams. 
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cooperative,  assisted  in  all  extra  class 
projects,  and  has  been  most  helpful  to 
her  classmates.  We  want  you  to  know 
how  much  we  appreciate  the  fact  that 
this  award  was  made  available  to  the 
pupils  in  this  school.” — M.  E.  Frampton, 
principal,  N.  Y.  Institute  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  New  York  City. 

*  *  $ 


foundation  award 

WINNERS  FOR  1946-47 


Where  there  are  two  names,  the  first  is  the 
winner  in  Vocational  agriculture ;  the  second, 
the  winner  in  vocational  homemaking.  Where 
no  address  is  given  for  the  school,  it  is  the 
same  as  the  name  of  the  school. 


NEW  YORK 


Adams  Center  Central  School  John  Gardner 
Afton  Central  School  Barbara  More 

Akron  High  School  Robert  Mann 

Albion  High  School  Jessie  Gaylard 

Alden  High  School  Audrey  Roll 

Alexander  Hamilton  High  School,  Elmsford 


Alfred-AImond  Central 
Altmar  Parish  Central 


Altona  Central  School 
Angola  High  School 
Antwerp  High  School 
Arcade  Central  School 
Arkport  Central  School 
Argyle  Central  School 
Attica  High  School 


Mary  Wecheglaer 
School,  Almond 

Hubert  Wightman 
School,  Altmar 

Robert  Steinfeld 
Jeanette  Rood 
Theresa  Rainville 
Shirley  Vail 
Geraldine  Butts 
Eddie  Barber 
Louis  Crossett 
Donald  Duifkee 
Shirley  Matteson 


Left:  Thelma  Thompson,  Holland  Central 
School,  Holland,  N.  Y. 

Right:  Ruth  McDowell,  Danville  High 
School,  Danville,  Vermont,  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comment:  "I  have  taken  the  Home 
Economics  course  for  four  years,  and  as 
a  result  I  feel  that  I  am  better  equipped 
to  take  my  place  as  a  future  homemaker. 
If  the  award  is  continued,  I  think  it  will 
be  a  goal  for  others  to  work  for." 


Au  Sable  Forks  High  School  Sarah  Thwaites 
Avoca  Central  School  Ernest  Hammond 

Ballston  Spa  Hiph  School  Betty  Jane  Allen 
Bay  Shore  High  School  Carolyn  Cochrane 

Beaver  River  Central  School,  Beaver  Falls 

Kermit  Lyndaker 
Laveda  Widrick 
Belfast  Central  School  Norma  France 

Belleville  Central  School  Rolande  Dewey 

Bemus  Point  Central  School 

Sylvia  Mosshammer 
Berkshire  Central  School  David  Rabenstein 

Berne-Knox  Central  School,  Berne 

Charles  Bossier 

Bethlehem  Central  School,  Delmar 

John  Becker  Guertze 
Bloomfield  Central  School,  E.  Bloomfield 

Ronald  Bennell 

Bradford  Central  School  Regina  Konopski 

Bridgehampton  High  School 

Blanche  E.  Greene 
Bridgewater  Central  School  Earl  Allen 

Brocton  Central  School  Jeanette  Abbey 

Brocton  Central  School  Dexter  DeGolier 

Brooklyn  High  School  for  Homemaking 

_  Dolores  Minor 

Caledonia  High  School  Gayle  Owen 

Cambridge  Central  School,  Florence  McClellan 
Camden  Central  School  Philip  Clarke 

Canajoharie  Central  School  Silas  Bowerman 
Canandaigua  Academy 

Clara  Louise  Zimmerman 
Canaseraga  Central  School  Vera  Sommers 


Left:  Margaret  Latridge  of  Fonda  High 
School,  N.  Y.,  tells  us  that  she  has  lived 
on  a  farm  all  her  life  and  started  helping 
her  mother  and  dad  when  she  was  six 
years  old.  Last  year  she  was  Captain  of 
the  Gym  class  and  varsity  cheer  leader. 

Right:  Helen  Caward,  Interlaken  High 
School,  Interlaken,  N.  Y.  Helen  says  that 
the  Foundation  Award  created  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  do  good  work  in  the  most  usable 
course  she  has  had  in  high  school. 


Canisteo  Central  School  Allen  Pfitzenmaier 

Mary  Powers 

Cassadaga  Valley  Central  School, 

Sinclairville  Charles  Carlson 

June  Nyhart 

Cazenovia  Central  School  William  Dommett 
Chatham  Union  School  Helen  M.  Van  Ness 
Charlotte  Valley  Central  School, 

Davenport,  N.  Y.  Crawford  Banner 

Chenango  Forks  Central  School,  Calista  Meliem 
Cherry  Creek  High  School  Frances  Colburn 

Cincinnatus  Central  School  Leslie  W.  Gilbert 

Marjorie  Fox 

Clayton  Central  School  Etta  Lee  Barker 

Clinton  Central  School  Francis  Stockbridge 
Clymer  Central  School  Kathryn  Groters 

Cobleskill  Central  School  Ward  MacMillen 

Cohocton  Centraf  School  Pauline  Beechner 

Constableville  Central  School  Richard  Bush 
Cooperstown  Central  School,  Nola  Wedderspoon 
Copenhagen  Central  School  Wayne  Russell 

Grace  Persons 


Left:  Robert  Weber,  Lafayette  Central 
School,  N.  Y.,  whose  goal  is  to  become  a 
veterinarian. 

Right:  Kenneth  Lane,  Sharon  Springs 
Central  School,  N.  Y.  As  a  result  of  his 
projects  in  vocational  agriculture,  Ken¬ 
neth  owns  two  dairy  cows,  a  heifer  and  a 
calf. 


Corfu  High  School  Betty  Lang 

Cornwall-on-Hudson  High  School 

Verna  Hosier 

Crown  Point  Central  School,  Lorraine  Russell 
Cuba  Central  School  Joseph  Carrier,  Jr. 

Dansville  High  School  Flora  Mae  Burger 

Delaware  Academy  &  Central  School, 

Delancey,  N.  Y.  David  Holley 

Delaware  Valley  Central  School, 

Callicoon  Louise  Bresnick 

Delevan  Central  School 


James  Ritchey 
Elizabeth  J.  Raish 
Berkeley  Briggs 
Madeline  Schriver 
Dryden-Freeville  Central  School, 

Dryden 


Deposit  Central  School 


Dundee  Central  School 
Dunkirk  High  School 
Eden  Central  School 
Edwards  High  School 
Elbridge  Central  School 


Kermit  Marquis 
Leila  Miller  Voorhees 
Beverly  Gibb 
Rita  Bousehaber 
Phyllis  E.  Whitmarsh 
John  McDonald 


Elizabethtown-Lewis  Central  School, 

Elizabethtown  Eleanor  Fenner 

Fillmore  Central  School  William  Brigham 
Fonda  High  School  Margaret  Lattridge 

Foreftville  Central  School  Roger  Ball 

Theresa  Szumigala 
Charles  Smith 
Helen  Stark 
Charles  Estey 
Carol  Arnold 
Warren  Brand 


Shirley  Near 
Elizabeth  Pierce 
John  Wise 


Fort  Ann  Central  School 

Fort  Plain  High  School 

Franklin  Academy,  Malone 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  High  School, 

Hyde  Park 
Fredonia  High  School 
Fulton  High  School 
General  Martin  Central  School, 

Glenfield,  N.  Y.  Maxine  Edick 

Genoa  Central  School  William  Stanton 

Marian  L.  Reeves 
Gilbertsville  High  School  Anita  Lewis 

Gilboa  Central  School  Nick  Juried 

Girls  Vocational  High  School, 

Buffalo  Alice  M.  Kingsland 

Goshen  Central  School  David  Hulle 

Gouverneur  High  School  Norine  Lenahan 

Gowanda  High  School  Wesley  Allen 

Greenville  Central  Rural  School  Mildred  Kaiser 

Gerald  Woodruff 

Griffith  Institute  and  Central  School, 

Springville  Pearl  Bly 

Groton  Central  School  Edmund  Gleason,  Jr. 
Hancock  Central  School  Emily  Allen 

Hannibal  High  School  Kathryn  Crofoot 

Harpursville  Central  School  Edward  Oliver 

Edna  Warren 
George  Spring 
Helen  Townsend 
Neil  Hoppough 
Carl  Poor 
Ola  Woodcock 
Mary  Ann  Erb 
William  Warren 
Thelma  Thompson 


Hartford  Central  School 
Haverling  High  School,  Bath 
Hemlock  High  School 
Heuvelton  High  School 


Hicksville  High  School 
Highland  Central  School 
Holland  Central  School 
Holland  Patent  Central  School  Roger  Famey 

Catherine  A.  Nolan 

Holley  High  School 

Horseheads,  N.  Y.  Edward  Blissett 

Dorothy  M.  Blauvelt 
Hudson  Falls  High  School 

Nathan  G.  Dickinson,  Jr. 
Hunt  Memorial  School,  George  Junior 

Republic,  Freeville  Vivian  Davidson 

Interlaken  High  School  Helen  Evelyn  Caward 
Ithaca  High  School 


Jamesville  High  School 

Jefferson  Central  School 
Kendall  Central  School 

Kingston  High  School 


David  Johnson 
Bertha  J.  SanSoucie 
Pauline  Podolak 
Gerald  Titus 
Alice  Ardito 
John  Mosher 
Betty  Nykamp 
Arnold  Van  Leer 
Josephine  Mantone 
LaFargeville  Central  School  Frances  Gailey 

Lafayette  Central  School  Robert  Weber 

Laurens  Central  School  Marion  Toombs 

Lewis  Rutherford  Morris  Central 
School,  Morris 
Lima  Unicn  Free  School 
Livonia  Central  School 
Lockport  Senior  High  School 
Lowville  Academy 


Eva  Gregory 
Margaret  Adams 
Paul  Gesell 
Audrey  Kellog 
Roy  Sauter 


Ludlowville  High  Schoo, 


Ruth  Dening 
Donald  D.  Davis 


Madrid  Central  School 
Manlius  High  School 


Doris  Townsend 
Mayfred  Sherman 
Ernest  Schmid 
Beverly  Hall 

Marlborough  Central  School  Arthur  Greiner 
Mexico  Academy  Hadwen  V.  DeLong 

Middleburgh  Central  School  Ralph  Disbrow 

Dorothea  Zinner 

Middlesex  Valley  Central  School, 

Rushville,  N.  Y. 

Middletown  High  School 
Mineville  High  School 
Mohawk  Central  School 


Monticello  High  School 
Mooers  Central  School 
Moravia  Central  School 
Morris  Central  School 
Morrisville  Central  School 
Naples  Central  School 
Newark  High  School 


Frank  Arnold 
Harry  Miller 
Emily  Karkoski 
Edwin  Rankins 
Virginia  Francisco 
Erma  Vance 
Alberta  Alger 
Joyce  Tolley 
Eva  Gregory 
Marjorie  Fox 
Merton  Lincoln 
John  Walters 
Annabel  Janto 


Newark  Valley  Central  School 

Maxine  Shellhammer 
New  Berlin  Central  School 

Charlotte  V.  Williams 
Newfane  Central  School  Richard  George 

New  Lebanon  Central  School, 

Lebanon  Springs  Marjorie  Frambach 

N.  Y.  Institute  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind,  N.  Y.  C.  Anna  Mae  Smart 

N.  Y.  S.  Institute  of  Agriculture  and 

Home  Economics,  Cobleskill,  Bernice  Fancher 

Franklin  C.  Shields 
North  Rose  Central  School  Dorothy  Rusco 
North  Syracuse  High  School  Donald  Haynes 
Nunda  Central  School  Reginald  Grosse 

Nyack  Junior-Senior  High  School 

George  Donlan 

Onondaga  Central  School, 

Nedrow  Alma  M.  Field 

Otego  High  School  Gladys  Van  Dennerker 


Owego  Free  Academy 


Hudson  Spencer 
Beulah  Higinson 


Anita  Ritchie 
Anna  Wozowicz 


Oxford  Academy  and  Central 
School 

Panama  Central  School 
Parishville-Hopkinton  Central  School, 

Parishville  Robert  Steinfeld 

Pavilion  Central  School  Ellen  M.  Boyd 

Penfield  High  School  Rosemary  Mack 

Penn  Yan  High  School  Lawrence  McMinn 

Perry  High  School  Carlos  Page 


Left:  Jeanette  Rood,  Williamst  jwn,  N.  Y. 


Right:  Alma  Hunter,  Pine  Plains  Cen¬ 
tral  School,  N.  Y.  Alma  declares  that  in 
her  homemaking  course  she  has  learned 
the  fundamentals  of  homemaking.  She  is 
an  active  4-H  Club  and  Grange  member 
and  is  a  niece  of  Henry  Sherwood,  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  New  York  State  Grange. 


Peru  Central  School  Robert  Supernaw 

Phelps  Central  School  Barbara  DeLooze 

Philip  Schuyler  Senior  High  School, 

Albany  .  Eleanor  Snyder 

Phoenix  High  School  Elsie  A.  Bambury 

Pine  Plains  Central  School  Alma  Hunter 

Poland  Central  School  Peter  Gorham 

Pulaski  Academy  &  Central 

School  Charles  Mattison 

Betty  Pratt 

Red  Creek  Central  High 

School,  Gordon  Prudom 

Red  Hook  Central  School  Ida  Hnion 

Richfield  Springs  Central  School 

Vincent  Murphy 
Richmondville  Central  School  Harold  Loder 

Mary  Jane  Hollenbeck 
Roeliff  Jansen  Central  School  Michael  Laure 
Riverhead  High  School  John  A.  Kruszeski 


Left:  Allen  Pfitzenmaier,  Canisteo  Cen¬ 
tral  School,  N.  Y.  In  addition  to  serving  as 
president  of  his  local  FFA  Chapter,  Allen 
has  carried  on  an  extensive  program  of 
pasture  improvement;  has  over-hauled 
and  repaired  many  farm  tools,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  school  band  and 
active  in  sports. 

Right:  Alfred  Zokowski.  Using  the 
Massachusetts  Farm  Account  Book,  Alfred 
keeps  a  complete  set  of  farm  accounts  for 
his  father.  Last  spring  he  did  a  major 
over-haul  job  on  the  family  car  which  he 
estimates  would  have  cost  $200  at  a 
garage. 


Mary  Anderson,  Killingly  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  Conn.,  now  a  freshman  at  the 
University  of  Conn.  In  addition  to  her 
school  work,  she  has  taught  a  Sunday 
School  Class,  served  as  assistant  Girl  Scout 
leader  and,  at  her  high  school  gradu¬ 
ation,  received  the  Palmer  Memorial 
D.A.R.  Scholarship  of  $100. 


Koyalton-Hartland 

Middleport 


central  School, 


William  Ward 
Freda  M.  Fizette 
Sackett  High  School,  Adams 

Center  John  Gardner 

Sauquoit  Valley  Central 

School  Micheline  Wheaton 

Schoharie  Central  School  Howard  C.  Mann 

Norma  Sherman 
Schroon  Lake  Central  School  Jean  Allen 

Scio  Central  School  Eugene  Smith 

Mildred  Fuller 

Scottsville  High  School  Nancy  Pratt 

Sea  Cliff  High  School  Ruth  Neiman 

Sharon  Springs  Central  School  Kenneth  Lane 
Sherburne  Central  School  William  Fletcher 

Mary  Boise 

Sidney  Central  School  Carleton  Peterson 

Skaneateles  High  School  John  Tucker 

Mary  Jane  Hollenbeck 
Smithtown  Branch  High  School,  Theresa  Haus 
Sodus  Central  School  Vincent  Van  Damme 
Somers  Central  School  Eleanor  L.  Mead 

South  Dayton  High  School  Helen  Howard 
South  Kortright  High 

School  George  Robertson 

Mary  Dales 

South  Otselic  Central  School 

Dorothy  Robinson 
Spencer  Central  School  Fredrick  Frisbie 

Barbara  Jane  Ennis 
Spencerport  High  School  Harrison  Thom 

Gloria  Gaylord 

Tioga  Central  School,  Tioga 

Center  Kenneth  Shipman 

Troupsburg  Central  School  Clair  Lewis 

Truxton  Central  School  Katherine  Hartnett 

Tully  Central  School  Madeline  J.  Fellows 

Union  Academy  of  Bellville, 

Bellville  Rolande  Dewey 

Union-Endicott  High  School  Karl  Spencer 


Left:  Anita  Lewis,  Gilbertsville  High 
School,  Morris,  New  York. 

Right:  Irene  Galick,  Whitehall,  N.  Y., 
who  says,  "I  have  always  liked  sewing 
the  best  and  have  made  all  my  own 
clothes  for  over  4  years." 


Van  Etten  Central  School 
Vestal  Central  School 
Victor  Central  School 
Wallkill  Central  School 
Walton  High  School 
Walworth  High  School 
Warwick  High  School 


Bonnie  J.  Beverly 
John  Roat 
Theresa  Porta 
Florence  Clark 
Ernest  Valentine 
Jo  Ann  Diettrick 
Albert  Howell 
,  Helen  Banker 

Washington  Academy,  Salem,  N.  Y. 


Vernon  Sheldon 
Jack  Keery 
Mary  Lois  Miller 
Mahlon  Campbell 
Romert  Whelpley 


Waterloo  High  School 
Watkins  Glen  High  School 
Waverly  Public  Schools 
Wellsville  High  School 
West  Canada  Valley  Central  School, 

Newport-Middleville  Dennic  McEvoy 

Westfield  Academy  and  Central 

School  Sarah  Light 

Westmoreland  Central  School,  Michael  Hayduk 
West  Seneca  Central  School, 

Buffalo  Shirley  Aiple 

West  Valley  Central  School  Donald  Klohn 

Beatrice  Neudeck 

West  Winfield  Central 
School 


Whitehall  High  School 
Whitesville  Central  School 
Willsboro  Central  School 
Windsor  High  School 
Worcester  Central  School 
Wyoming  Central  School 


Donald  Armstrong 
Ellen  Kilty 
Irene  Galich 
Gertrude  Haskell 
Janet  Mason 
Thomas  Patton,  J. 
Edwina  Wilcox 
Sherrill  Langdon 


( Continued  on  Page  22) 


Newest,  smallest  member  of  the 
Farmall  Family  .  .  .  the  FARMALL 
CUB  for  small  farms.  Also  for 
large  farms  that  need  an  extra 
tractor. 


FARMALL  A:  a  1-row,  1-plow 
tractor  with  "Culti-Vision."  Plows 
3  to  7  acres  a  day;  cultivates  14 
to  17  acres  a  day.  Also  FARMALL 
AV  (high-clearance)  for  working 
in  tall-growing  crops  or  crops  on 
high  beds. 


TThe  Farmall  System  of  Farming 
is  an  American  Institution— with 
its  roots  in  the  soil.  On  your  farm. 
On  the  farms  ^of  your  neighbors. 

Chances  are  that  your  farm  is 
one  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  that  are  enjoying  mech¬ 
anization  with  Farmall  Power  and 
Equipment.  Then  you  know  how 
the  Farmall  System  has  increased 
productivity,  speeded  up  your 
field  work,  given  you  more  leisure 
and  greater  operating  economy, 
and  brought  better  living  and  eco¬ 
nomic  security  to  you  and  your 
family. 

The  "team”  that  has  brought 
these  benefits  to  American  agri¬ 
culture  is  a  lineup  of  five  basic 
models  of  Farmall  Tractors— a  size 
for  every  farm  —  and  an  endless 
selection  of  Farmall  equipment 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  SERVICE 

6,000  IH  Farm  Equipment  Dealers  are  our 
Company’s  point  of  personal  contact  with 
you.  There  is  an  IH  Dealer  in  your  commu¬ 
nity.  He  is  a  good  man  to  know.  He  backs 
up  the  sale  of  Farmall  Tractors  and  Equip¬ 
ment  with  complete  parts  and  service. 

especially  designed  for  every  re¬ 
gion.  Farmall  machines  —  quick- 
attachable,  mounted  and  pull- 
type— fit  farms  of  every  size  and 
type,  and  every  crop  and  soil  con¬ 
dition. 

The  demand  for  new  Farmalls 
is  still  far  ahead  of  supply,  partic¬ 
ularly  for  the  popular  new  Farm- 
all  Cub  and  the  husky  Farmall  M. 
Such  popularity  is  the  result  of 
user  satisfaction.  As  every  farmer 
knows— FARMALLS  ARE  WORTH 
WAITING  FOR.  New  developments 
are  always  coming  in  the  Farmall 
System.  Watch  for  them! 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Listen  to  James  Melton  on  ” Harvest  of  Stars”  Every  Sunday.  NBC  Network. 


Tricycle-design  FARMALL  B  (and 
narrow-tread  BN)  for  2-row  culti¬ 
vation.  Same  peppy  engine  as  in 
FARMALL  A.  Operates  on  7  to  10 
gallons  of  fuel  a  day. 


*FARMALL  is  a 
registered  trade-mark. 
Remember— Only 

4ft 

International  Harvester 
builds  Farmall  Tractors. 


FARMALL  H  fits  the  average  quarter-section  farm  to 
a  "T."  Pulls  two  14-inch  plow  bottoms  in  normal  conditions; 
cultivates  up  to  35  acres  of  corn  a  day.  Five  forward  speeds  on  rub¬ 
ber.  Also  FARMALL  HV  (high-clearance)  for  working  in  tall-growing 
crops  or  crops  on  high  beds. 

r —  1  \ 


FARMALL  M 
pulls  three  14- 
inch  or  16-inch  plow 
bottoms;  handles  4-row 
planters  and  cultivators  and 
a  2-row  corn  picker.  Also  FARM- 
ALL  MV  (high-clearance);  FARMALL  MD 
(Diesel);  FARMALL  MVD. 


INTERNATIONAL 


HARVESTER 
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KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY— CULL  LOW 
PRODUCERS — FEED  EFFICIENTLY  —KILL  RATS 


MORE  PROFITS 

From  Land  and  Labor 


EVEN  WITHOUT  the  tremendous 
need  of  food  for  Europe,  it  would  be 
impossible  with  available  feed  supplies 
to  feed  our  present  animal  population 
at  the  high  rate  they  were  fed  in  1946. 
Europe’s  need  is  great  and  we  are 
planning  to  meet  it  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  because  we  are  that  kind  of 
a  people  and,  selfishly,  because  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  help  stop  the  spread  of 
communism.  But  any  plan  for  saving 
food  to  be  shipped  to  Europe  should 
observe  two  fundamentals: 

1.  The  agriculture  of  this  country 
should  not  be  disrupted. 

2.  The  level  of  nutrition  of  our  own 
people  should  not  be  reduced  to  a 
dangerous  level. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  should 
get  a  bumper  corn  crop  next  year.  A 
heavy  reduction  of  our  pig  population 
(particularly  the  breeding  of  too  few 
sows)  might  easily  result  in  too  few 
pigs  to  eat  their  share  of  the  1948  corn 
crop.  This  would  disrupt  American  ag¬ 
riculture,  and  any  step  which  results 
in  a  severe  drop  in  the  production  of 
meat,  eggs  or  milk  will  certainly  lower 
our  own  nutritional  standards. 

Roughage  Is  tlie  Foundation 

It  has  been  said  that  a  very  large 
part  of  any  saving  in  grain  must  be 
done  right  on  the  farm.  We  believe 
that  is  correct.  If  this  is  the  case,  how 
is  it  to  be  done?  The  answer  is  that 
waste  must  be  avoided  and  livestock 
must  be  fed  with  the  greatest  possible 
efficiency. 

One  of  our  greatest  causes  of  waste 
is  rat  damage  and  a  concentrated 
drive  on  rats  is  in  order  on  every  farm 
in  the  country.  Poison  has  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  effective  weapons,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  improved  poisons  have 
been  developed.  Rats  should  be  baited 
until  they  eat  bait  readily;  then  poison 
as  much  bait  as  the  rats  will  clean  up 
and  you  will  get  results. 

The  chief  reason  why  animals  have 
been  fed  heavily  is  that  price  relations 
were  such  that  it  was  profitable.  These 
relations  are  no  longer  as  favorable  as 
they  were  and  that  in  itself  will  encour¬ 
age  lighter  feeding. 

For  the  northeastern  dairyman,  the 
first  step  is  to  give  animals  as  much 
as  possible  of  their  requirements  in  the 
form  of  roughage.  This  has  always 
been  good  business  but  is  especially 
important  under  present  conditions.  On 


many  farms  there  will  be  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  use  such  feeds  as  cull  cabbages 
or  potatoes.  This  is  the  year  to  avoid 
waste  of  anything  that  can  be  fed  to 
livestock. 

After  that  comes  a  program  of  feed¬ 
ing  cows  according  to  production.  Feed 
a  poor  producer  more  grain  than  she 
can  turn  into  milk  and  she  will  use  it 
to  put  fat  on  her  back.  Give  her  less 
grain,  and  give  the  good  producer  more 
because  she  will  make  better  use  of  it 
in  filling  the  milk  pail. 

Once  a  cow  has  been  given  a  chance 
to  produce  and  fails  to  make  good,  why 
give  her  any  grain?  Cull  her  out  and 
sell  her  for  beef. 

Cull  Slacker  Hens 

For  poultrymen,  culling  is  even  more 
important  than  for  dairymen.  Produc¬ 
tion  can  always  be  kept  at  50%  or  over 
by  regular  culling.  Check  your  feed 
hoppers  to  be  sure  that  mash  is  not 
wasted.  Sell  all  the  male  birds  if  you 
are  not  producing  hatching  eggs. 

No  animal  can  produce  satisfactorily 
when  plagued  by  parasites  either  in¬ 
ternally  or  externally.  The  aim  is  to 
maintain  healthy,  high-producing  ani¬ 
mals  and  to  feed  them  for  the  greatest 
possible  efficiency. 

Northeastern  farmers  who  follow 
these  suggestions  will  accomplish  two 
desirable  results:  They  will  save  grain, 
and  it  will  be  good  business.  In  other 
areas,  feed  can  be  saved  by  selling  hogs 
at  slightly  lower  weights  and  by  pro¬ 
ducing  beef  with  more  roughage  and 
less  grain. 

It  is  too  early  to  judge  the  results  of 
the  voluntary  rationing  of  food  by  con¬ 
sumers.  We  can  say  that  the  chances 
for  success  would  have  been  greater 
had  the  public  been  given  some  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  proposal,  and,  particularly, 
if  the  apparent  lack  of  agreement 
among  Washington  officials  could  have 
been  avoided.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a  bit 
confusing  to  hear  about  the  need  for 
shipping  more  food  and,  in  the  same 
breath,  to  hear  of  steps  designed  to 
lower  food  prices.  The  two  do  snot  go 
together,  for  the  shipping  of  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  food  will  certainly  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  prices.  Judging  from  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  tfie  past,  the  public  will  co¬ 
operate  if  they  can  be  shown  that  such 
action  is  necessary. 

To  sum  up  the  situation: 

( Continued  on  Page  17) 


RAISING  CANNING  CROP  beets  has  become  an  important  enterprise  in  Ontario  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York.  Like  picking  up  potatoes,  this  is  a  job  that  requires  plenty  of  back 
bending  and  so  boys  and  girls  of  school  age  have  a  big  share  in  harvesting  the  crop. 


Land  and  labor  represent  a  big  investment  in  any  farm¬ 
ing  system.  For  greater  profits  from  both,  apply 
Armour’s  Big  Crop  Fertilizers  on  all  your  crops.  This 
reliable  fertilizer  provides  the  active  plant  foods  needed 
by  growing  crops — helps  produce  larger  yields  of  finer 
quality  crops  that  pay  bigger  profits.  And,  when  applied 
as  a  regular  part  of  your  farm  program,  Armour’s  helps^ 
build  soil  fertility. 


ORDER  ARMOUR'S  NOW 


Late  orders  may  be  delayed,  so  see 
your  Armour  Agent  now  and  order 
your  spring  requirements.  There’s 
an  Armour  formula  for  every  soil 
and  crop  need.  For  more  profits, 
aWays  say  Armour’s  Big  Crop — it 
Makes  Every  Acre  Do  Its  Best! 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


(564)  8 
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0f  BEWARE 

■  "BtWPEN HuNGSK' 


You  can’t  always  see  the  "Hidden  Hunger"  menace, 
but  the  health  and  productivity  of  your  stock  —  and 
your  pocketbook — may  suffer  from  it.  So  BEWARE  of: 

" HIDDEN  HUNGER " — Lack  of  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid 
growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 

Don’t  gamble  with  "Hidden  Hunger."  Safeguard  your 
stock  by  daily,  year  round  supplementary  feedings  of 
MinRaltone.  MinRaltone  protects  against  this  hidden 
menace  because  it  contains  1 1  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments,  plus  Vitamin  D.  Write  for  free  literature  and  the 
MinRaltone  Plan  of  supplementary  stock  feeding. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE  tye/UAtUM/ 


40  POUNDS 

Z) 

K  \ 

^3 

TON>^\ 

1 

_ 

HAND  FEEDING 

PRE-MIXING 

FREE  ACCESS 

MinRaltone 


WITH  VITAMIN  D 


Copr.  1947  Near’s  Food  Co., Inc. 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

At  HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorize.  !  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


RAISE  CHIN-CHINS 


No  experience  needed.  Just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  daily  and  a  few  feet  of  backyard, 
garage  or  barn  space.  Several  females 
and  a  male  starts  a  large,  profitable 
herd.  WE  FURNISH  FREE  INSTRUCTIONS, 
^wnr  1  liaTiVm  )W|  TREMENDOUS  DEMAND  for  breeding 
and  laboratory  stock,  meat,  and  world’s  most  beautiful 
rabbit  fur.  Brokers,  cut  off  from  imported  rabbit  pelts  by 
world  famine,  NEED  CHIN-CHIN  FURS  NOW,  and  for  years 
to  come!  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  today. 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM*  R-24-a  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


NEWEST  OTTAWA  LOG  SAW 


Self-Propelled 
Moves  Anywhere 
On  Own  Power 

World’s  fastest  Log  Saw.  - - — 

Powerful  6  H-P  air-cooled  motor.  Attachments 
for  sawing  down  trees,  buzzing  limbs,  post  hole  dig¬ 
ging  and  pulley  for  belt  jobs.  Big  demand  for  wood, 
pulp,  posts.  Make  big  money  sawing  wood  thi9  easy  vs 
Low  factory-to-user  prices.  Nothing  like  it.  FREE  det£ 

OTTAWA  MFG.  C0.f  7.731  Pine  St.,  Ottawa,  Kan 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 


CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


I 


CANVAS  COVERS 

ATWOOD'S 


For  samples  and  price  lists 
At  bargain  prices.  Write 

92  Washington  St. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Savage  Hall — the  Home  of 

Cornell’s  Nutrition  School 


THE  DEDICATION  on  October  10  of 
the  new  home  for  the  School  of  Nu¬ 
trition  at  Cornell  University,  to  be 
known  as  Savage  Hall,  marks  a  great 
epoch  in  the  rapidly  changing  history 
of  modern  agriculture  and  public  health. 
Speaking  at  the  dedication  ceremony, 
Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  said: 

“This  marks  the  brightest  spot  I  know 
in  a  time  when  the  high  price  and  scar¬ 
city  of  food  are  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
world.  Here  is  a  happy  union  of  Univer¬ 
sity,  farmer  and  state,  all  cooperating  in 
one  effort  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
American  people.” 

The  building  is  well  named  in  honor 
of  the  late  Professor  E.  S.  Savage. 
“Seth,”  as  he  was  known  to  thousands 
of  farmers,  was  one  of  the  pic-neers  in 
better  feeding  of  dairy  cattle,  many  of 
the  principles  of  which  apply  equally 
well  to  human  nutrition. 

Dr.  Leonard  A.  Maynard,  Director  of 
the  new  school,  is  known  and  honored 
internationally  as  a  specialist  in  the 
science  of  nutrition.  I’ll  always  remem¬ 
ber  Dr.  Maynard  showing  me  several 
years  ago  some  of  his  experiments  in 
the  feeding  of  rats.  By  them  he  proved 
that  good  nutrition  alone  can  extend 
the  natural  age  of  rats  to  correspond 
to  100  years  in  the  life  of  man. 

Ed  Babcock,  also  a  pioneer  in  the 
right  feeding  of  humans  and  cattle, 
was  instrumental  as  Chairman  of  the 
Cornell  Board  of  Trustees  in  establish¬ 
ing  this  school  of  nutrition.  As  you 
know,  Ed  has  traveled  for  years  up  and 
down  America  and  written  numberless 
articles  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  a 
good  diet,  including  meat,  dairy  and 
poultry  products,  vegetables  and  fruit. 
If  followed,  this  diet  would  vastly  im¬ 
prove  the  health  of  the  American  people 
and  at  the  same  time  take  care  of  most 
of  the  surpluses  that  might  develop  in 
the  crops  and  animal  products  which 
northeastern  farmers  produce. 

This  diet,  you  will  recall,  and  this 
whole  subject  of  nutrition  were  first 
advocated  by  Mr.  Babcock  in  American 
Agriculturist,  and  we  have  continued 
to  emphasize  them  ever  since.  Most  of 
us  know  all  too  little  about  the  science 
of  right  eating.  Diet  deficiencies  cause 
most  of  our  human  diseases  and  dis¬ 
abilities.  Thousands  of  us  still  “dig  our 
graves  with  our  teeth.”  Therefore,  this 
new  school  of  nutrition,  under  such  ex¬ 
cellent  leadership,  will  certainly  mean 
much  both  to  producers  and  consumers. 
The  Cornell  School  of  Nutrition  is  of 


particular  interest  to  Northeast  farm¬ 
ers  not  only  because  of  its  importance 
to  public  health  and  animal  agricul¬ 
ture,  but  also  because  their  money, 
through  the  G.  L.  F.,  Dairymen’s 
League  and  other  farm  organizations, 
largely  financed  the  building  of  Savage 
Hall. 

It  is  significant,  also,  that  in  Savage 
Hall  a  room  has  been  set  apart  for 
meetings  of  the  New  York  State  Con¬ 
ference  Board  of  Farm  Organizations. 
There  in  their  own  quarters  they  will 
work  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  their  con¬ 
tinuing  efforts  to  solve  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  of  modern  farming  and  rural  life. 

—  a.  a.  — 

LIMITATIONS 
TO  FAST  MILKING 

During  the  last  two  years  or  so  there 
has  been  much  urging  of  dairymen  to 
speed  up  the  time  consumed  in  milking 
each  cow  and  to  omit  stripping  after 
the  milking  machine. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  faster 
milking  and  omitting  stripping  is  a 
good  practice,  but  it  has  its  limitations, 
and  the  same  program  certainly  cannot 
be  used  on  every  cow.  Not  all  cows 
will  milk  out  in  three  or  four  minutes. 
Professor  A.  A.  Spielman  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
found  that  three  men  and  four  ma¬ 
chines  could  milk  the  College  herd  of 
75  to  80  cows  in  four  minutes  per  cow. 
But  some  cows  milked  out  in  three 
minutes  and  some  took  six,  and  there 
is  an  occasional  cow  that  requires  eight 
to  ten  minutes. 

A  survey  made  on  25  Connecticut 
dairy  farms  found  the  lowest  farm 
average  per  cow  was  3.3  minutes;  the 
highest  average  time  was  10.6  minutes 
per  cow.  Much  of  the  difference  was 
due  to  the  better  preparation  of  the 
cows  that  milked  the  fastest  before 
milking  began. 

On  the  matter  of  stripping,  if  a  new 
heifer  is  started  without  stripping  the 
chances  are  she  never  will  have  to  be 
stripped.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  continue  to  strip  a  cow 
that  is  used  to  it. 

The  whole  matter  boils  down  to  the 
fact  that  the  cow  is  an  individual 
Hence  the  need  of  very  careful  watch¬ 
ing  of  the  milking  machine  to  fit  the 
time  to  the  cow. 

— a.  a. — 

Enough  milk  is  produced  annually  in 
this  country  to  fill  a  river  3,000  miles 
long,  40  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep. 


A  room  for  the  use  of  the  New  York  State  Conference  Board  of  Farm  Organizations 
has  been  reserved  in  Savage  Hall  and  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  room  is  a  portrait 
of  Professor  E.  S.  Savage.  From  left  to  right  in  the  picture  are  Frank  Smith  of  Spring- 
field,  New  York,  president  of  G.L.F.;  Dr.  L.  A.  Maynard,  head  of  the  School  of  Nutri¬ 
tion,  and  Henry  Sherwood,  Master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange. 


He’s  Looking 

into  Your  Future 


The  scientist  in  the  agricultural  laboratory  is 
as  truly  a  pioneer  as  our  grandfathers  who  fought 
their  way  westward  to  the  rich  farmlands  and 
the  broad  ranges  of  the  west.  He’s  looking  into 
your  future  .  .  .  seeing  greater  things!  His  find¬ 
ings,  put  to  use  by  practical  livestock  men  and 
farmers,  are  resulting  in  thriftier,  faster-gaining 
cattle  and  lambs,  grazing  the  Great  Plains  .  .  . 
higher  yielding  crops  enriching  the  Corn  Belt 
.  . .  new  immunity  from  disease  for  your  live¬ 
stock.  He  is  pioneering  a  better  and  more  abun¬ 
dant  life  for  you  through  new  markets  for  your 
output,  improved  products  for  you  to  sell. 

Miracles  like  hybrid  corn  seldom  happen  by 
chance.  Into  its  development  went  more  than 
30  years  of  patient  research.  It  cost  federal  and 
state  governments  about  ten  million  dollars. 
Experiments  on  individual  farms  cost  unknown 
amounts.  But  last  year  alone  hybrid  corn  added 
more  than  $750,000,000  to  farm  income.  Thanks 
to  research,  we  now  have  such  chemicals  as 
DDT.  Chemists  searching  for  an  insecticide  to 
protect  our  armed  forces  from  malarial  mosqui¬ 
toes  found  this  potent  bug  killer.  Already,  DDT 
has  made  livestock  producers  many  extra  mil¬ 
lions  through  increased  production  of  meat  and 
milk  from  fly-free  herds.  One  ranch  reports  an 
extra  ton  of  beef  for  every  pound  of  DDT  used. 
What  a  return  on  a  half-dollar  investment! 


ranch  publications  are  your  helpers  to  keep  you 
abreast  of  latest  research  information. 


There  are  similar  thrilling  stories  being  written 
in  every  phase  of  agriculture.  Many  of  the  new 
developments  come  from  colleges  and  experi¬ 
ment  stations  (largely  financed  by  taxes  paid  by 
individuals  and  business)  or  from  laboratories 
supported  by  private  industry.  From  them  you 
get  improved  varieties  of  crops,  better  control  of 
pests,  parasites  and  diseases,  and  many  another 
aid  to  production.  The  man  who  keeps  abreast 
of  scientific  progress  and  applies  it  on  his  farm 
or  ranch  usually  profits  most.  Your  county  agent, 
vocational  agricultural  teachers  and  farm  and 


From  the 

Editor’s  Notebook 

Since  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim 
fathers,  Thanksgiving  has  been 
a  heart-warming  day  for  Amer¬ 
ican  families.  This  year  we,  more  than  any 
other  nation,  have  cause  to  be  thankful  for 
an  abundant  harvest.  In  helping  to  feed 
America,  we  are  thankful  that  we  can  add  our 
efforts  to  those  of  the  hardworking  farm  and 
ranch  families  who  produce  our  food. 

.  *  *  * 

If  you  plan  to  visit  the  International  Live¬ 
stock  Show  in  Chicago,  November  29  to  De¬ 
cember  6,  plan  also  to  visit  us  at  Swift  & 
Company.  Competent  guides  will  gladly  show 
you  along  the  Visitor’s  Route  through  our 
plant.  All  of  us  in  the  Agricultural  Research 
Department  cordially  invite  you  to  drop  in 
for  a  chat.  We'll  be  looking  for  you ! 

*  ❖ 

Producers  who  attend  the 
International  Livestock 
Show,  particularly  those 
who  come  in  from  distant 
points,  will  quickly  realize 
why  the  livestock-meat  in¬ 
dustry  needs  nationwide 
meat  packers,  like  Swift  &  Company.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  nation’s  livestock  is  produced 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  but  two-thirds 
of  the  meat  is  eaten  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  means  that,  on  the  average,  there  is  a 
gap  of  more  than  1,000  miles  between  major 
producing  areas  and  major  consuming  cen¬ 
ters.  There  has  to  be  somebody  to  bring  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  together.  Help¬ 
ing  to  bridge  that  gap  between  the  western 
range  and  the  kitchen  range  efficiently  and 
economically  is  one  of  the  chief  services  per¬ 
formed  by  Swift.  Cm  c  •  I 

f.r\,  «)/nr>pJ0A, 

Agricultural  Research  Department 


Swift  &  Company,  for  many  years,  has  en¬ 
gaged  in  extensive  research  on  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  enables  us  to  develop  new  products;  to 
improve  existing  ones;  to  produce  better  nourish¬ 
ment  for  your  family,  your  livestock  and  your  crops. 


Soda  Bill  Sez: . .  .  litfle  grains  of  sense  can 
produce  a  big  harvest  of  dollars. 

. . .  take  a  good  look  at  America — and  be  thankful! 


Soft  Corn  Fattens  Livestock 

by  I.  B.  Johnson 
South  Dakota  State  College 

Soft,  moldy  corn  has  been  fed  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  profitably  in  each  of 
three  years  to  fattening  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep  at  the  South  Dakota  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station.  This  corn  gave  the 
greatest  returns  when  fed  during  the  winter  as  com¬ 
pared  with  spring  and  summer  feeding.  The  gains 
per  bushel  were  reduced  after  the  beginning  of 
warmer  weather  in  April.  The  soft  ear  corn  had  the 
following  approximate  values  when  compared  with 
No.  3  ear  corn  in  the  rations  fed  during  the  winter 
months:  82%  when  fed  to  yearling  steers;  78% 
when  fed  to  yearling  lambs;  76%  when  fed  to  hogs 
and  feeder  calves. 

The  soft,  moldy  corn  was  palatable  to  cattle  and 
sheep.  When  soft  and  hard  corn  were  offered  in  sep¬ 
arate  bunks  to  other  cattle  on  feed  in  1943,  the  soft 
corn  was  always  the  first  to  be  consumed.  The  lambs 
fed  soft  ear  corn  usually  cleaned  their  feed  bunks 
more  rapidly  than  those  getting  hard  ear  corn. 

The  soft  corn  was  fed  without  any  special  prepa¬ 
ration  such  as  drying,  salting,  shelling,  crushing  or 
grinding.  It  was  stored  in  uncovered  piles  on  the 
ground  and  fed  field  run.  When  broken  ear  soft  corn 
was  fed  to  cattle  and  sheep,  wastage  was  reduced. 
Shelled  soft  corn  and  ground  soft  ear  corn  were 
eaten  readily,  but  were  difficult  to  store  as  they 
heated  and  further  molds  developed. 

Studies  made  on  soft  corn  piled  on  the  ground  in 
eastern  South  Dakota  indicate  that  it  can  be  so 
stored  only  during  the  winter  months.  If  the  amount 
of  soft  corn  is  greater  than  that  which  can  be  fed 
before  the  beginning  of  warm  weather,  it  should  be 
stored  in  narrow  cribs  to  allow  it  to  dry  out  rapidly 
with  the  coming  of  spring.  Another  desirable  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  make  it  into  silage  by  running  the  soft  ear 
through  the  ensilage  cutter. 

If  you  want  additional  information,  write  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Department,  South  Dakota 
State  College,  Brookings,  South  Dakota. 


I.  B.  Johnson 


Track  Down  the  Facts 

Old  Ringtail,  the  racoon,  holes 
up  in  hollow  trees.  He’s  hard  to 
track  down  without  trained 
’coon  dogs  .  .  .  similarly,  there 
are  some  hard-to-locate  facts 
about  any  business.  But  no  one 
needs  any  special  "fact  hunt¬ 
ing”  ability  to  get  all  the  facts  about  what  deter¬ 
mines  livestock  prices. 

A  recent  top  price  for  beef  steers  on  a  midwest 
market  was  $35,  with  an  average  of  near  $30;  best 
lambs,  $23.50,  average  $23,  and  hogs  were  selling  up 
to  $30,  with  a  $27  average.  These  prices  for  livestock 
are  unusual  but,  in  general,  they  are  due  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  meats  being  greater  than  the  supply.  They 
reflect  what  the  consumer  is  willing  and  able  to  pay 
for  meats.  All  farmers  and  ranchers  should  remember 
these  basic  facts,  whether  prices  are  high  or  low.  The 
price  producers  receive  for  their  livestock  is  governed 
by  what  the  packer  can  get  for  the  meat  and  the 
by-products. 


ty((ut//ui  SBotfanh  £Rectfie  fat 
TURKEY  A  LA  KING  (Yield:  6  Servings) 


2  cups  diced  cooked  turkey 
!4  cup  butter 
4  tablespoons  flour 
2  cups  top  milk 
1  teaspoon  salt 

Vs  cup  chopped  green  pepper 
Make  a  white  sauce  of  the  butter,  flour,  milk,  and  salt.  Saute 
green  pepper  and  mushrooms  in  the  two  tablespoons  of  butter. 
Add  green  pepper,  mushrooms,  pimento,  and  turkey  to  sauce. 
Heat  slowly  five  minutes.  Stir  to  prevent  burning.  Stir  in  beaten 
egg  yolks.  Serve  on  buttered  toast. 


1  cup  sliced  mushrooms 

2  tablespoons  butter 

3  tablespoons  chopped 
pimento 

2  egg  yolks 
buttered  toast 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY  I  NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS —AND  YOURS 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS  (  Right  eating  adds  life  to  your  years— and  years  to  your  life 

CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS  ; 
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STOP  DREAMING  AND  TRY  THIS  PREMIUM  GRAVE 
SINCLAIR  OPALINE  MOTOR  OIL  IT  MAKES  OLD 

h  TRACTORS  RUN  LIKE  NEW  BY  CLEANING 
OUT  SLUDGE  AND  OTHER  DEPOSITS. 

- y{NO  FOOLIN'? 


DA  Y -DREAMING, 
MR.  PERKINS ? 


YES ;  D/NO,  I'M  DREAMING  OF 
THE  PEP  AND  POWER  THIS  TRAC¬ 
TOR  HAD  WHEN  IT  WAS  NEW. 


i 


ON  THE  LEVEL  OPALINE  CLEANS  AS  IT  LUB¬ 
RICATES  .  .  .  KEEPS  YOUR  MOTOR  CLEAN  AS 
A  WHISTLE.  USE  IT  REGULARLY  IN  YOUR 
TRACTOR,  TRUCK  AND  CAR.  YOU'LL  GET 
MORE  POWER,  NEED 
FEWER  REPAIRS. 


PHONE  OR  WRITE  YOUR  SINCLAIR  AGENT  FOR 


SINCLAIR 


ONE  MAN  CHAIN  SAWS 
LOMBARD.  DISSTONS  $500. 

C.  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


/s  Your  Rupture 

HERE? 

Why  continue  to  suffer  with  an 
uncomfortable  truss  if  we  can 
help  you?  Relief  GUARANTEED 
or  it  costs  you  nothing.  Send  for 
the  facts  about  my  perfected 
truss  invention — the  Brooks  Ap¬ 
pliance  for  reducible  rupture— 
with  the  patented  AIR-CUSH¬ 
ION  support  that  works  silently 
with  Mature  to  give  protection. 

Thousands  bought  by  doctors. 

Sent  ®i»  Trial  Made-to-measure,  individual  fitting 
tor  man.  woman  or  child.  Low-priced,  sanitary,  du¬ 
rable  No  ohnorioue  springs  or  hard  pads;  no  molal 
girdle  to  rust.  Light  weight,  neat  and  comfortable. 
Not  sold  through  stores  or  agents — beware  of  imita¬ 
tions.  WHte  today  for  full  information  Bent  free  in 
plain  sealed  envelope. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  C0.«£3M>.fi 


WAR  SURPLUS  BARGAINS! 

Special  offer  of  Tool  Kits  consisting  of  J8  important 
tools  for  only  $7.75.  lust  what  you  need  for  home, 
shop  or  farm.  Also  a  Hardware  Unit  of  18  pieces  of 
necessary  and  useful  items  at  the  special  bargain  price 
of  $5.65.  Ask  today  for  our  FREE  War  Surplus  Bar¬ 
gains  Catalogue  listing  scarce  and  hard-to-get  items 
that  you  can  use  ...  all  offered  at  bargain  prices. 
CENTRAL  STEEL  SUPPLY  CO.,  War  Surplus 
Dept.,  10  Milk  Street,  Boston  8,  Mass. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 

'200- 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

Makes  Lumber  :  BELSAW  MODELS 

lies,  shingles,  10  to  24  foot  sawing^^B 

er.t.s,  lath,  )  lengths.  MECHANICAL 

.FEED,  accurate  set  works  ai 
POvSitivo  dops.  Use  tractor  or  old  an 
rnfr’n<*  for  low  cost  power.  THoopandn  orcH  f 
■’ommorrial  sawinj?.  Pars  for  itself  quickly.  Sei 
•"  postcard  today  for  FREE  booklet,  “Row  To  Ma 

'v/  l  umber  and  Catalog  of  Woodworking:  Equipment. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  GO-.  1815X  Field  Bid 

3 IS  Westport  Road  Kansas  City  2, Mo. 
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Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist , 


*76e  2cce4tcM  2W 


Can  the  cost  of  fertilizer  or  other  farm 
supplies  which  actually  will  be  used  next 
year  be  bought  this  fall  and  the  cost  de¬ 
ducted  in  making  my  income  tax  return 
for  1947? 

Yes.  In  fact,  this  is  an  excellent  pro¬ 
cedure  to  follow  if  you  believe  that 
your  income  in  1947  is  likely  to  be 
higher  than  it  will  be  in  1948.  Another 
perfectly  legitimate  practice  sometimes 
followed  is  to  defer  the  sale  of  some 
farm  products  until  after  the  first  of 
the  year  so  the  income  will  then  be  re¬ 
ported  on  your  1948  return. 

What  is  the  effect  of  controlled-atmo- 
sphere  storage  of  apples  on  the  keeping 
quality  of  apples  after  they  are  taken 
out? 

It  appears  that  apples  taken  out  of 
modified  or  controlled-atmosphere  stor¬ 
age  wall  remain  in  good  condition  long¬ 
er  than  similar  apples  taken  from  cold 
storage. 

How  can  ring  rot  of  potatoes  be  iden¬ 
tified? 

The  simplest  way  is  to  cut  tubers  in 
half.  A  healthy  tuber  has  a  cream- 
colored  line  about  %  inch  below  the 
skin,  but  in  a  potato  affected  with  ring 
rot  this  line  is  discolored.  At  first  it 
may  be  a  lemon-yellow  color  and  later 
change  to  brown  or  black.  Also,  in  a 
diseased  potato  this  ring  is  soft  instead 
of  firm,  as  it  is  in  a  healthy  potato. 

When  orchards  are  mulched  how  much 
mulching  material  does  it  take  to  do  a 
good  job? 

The  amount  usually  recommended  is 

1  pound  of  air-dry  material  per  square 
foot  per  year.  Stated  that  way,  it 
doesn’t  sound  like  much  but  it  does 
take  a  lot  of  mulch  for  an  acre  of  or¬ 
chard.  For  example,  if  a  tree  has  a 
'20-foot  spread  of  branches,  you  need 
about  300  pounds  of  dry  mulching  ma¬ 
terial  per  year  for  that  one  tree. 

What  disinfectant  can  I  use  in  white¬ 
wash  for  spraying  poultry  houses? 

You  can  make  a  good  disinfectant 
whitewash  by  making  it  at  the  rate  of 

2  y2  pounds  of  hydrated  lime,  5  y2  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  and  1  pound  of  commer¬ 
cial  lye. 

I  am  cementing  a  cistern,  but  the  water 
seeps  through  in  two  places  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  I  cannot  make  the  cement  stick. 
How  can  I  overcome  this  difficulty? 

— O.  A.  A. 

About  the  only  way  to  cement  a  cis¬ 
tern  wall  against  incoming  water  pres¬ 
sure  is  to  relieve  this  pressure  long 
enough  for  the  concrete  to  set.  Drill 
holes  through  the  cistern  wall  just  be¬ 
low  where  the  water  seeps,  in  and 
large  enough  to  take  short  pieces  of 
three-quarter  or  one-inch  pipe  so  as  to 
concentrate  the  flow  and  relieve  the 
pressure  while  the  concrete  plaster  is 
hardening. 

If  the  seeps ,  are  close  together,  one 
hole  may  relieve  several  seeps,  especial¬ 
ly  if  a  stiff  wire  is  worked  in  behind 
the  walls.  A  number  of  holes  should  be 
drilled  through  each  pipe  so  that  some 
of  them  will  be  just  behind  the  cistern 
wall  when  the  pipes  are  driven  in  solid¬ 
ly  with  the  end  just  flush  with  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  present  cistern  wall. 

The  pipes  will  be  set  more  firmly  if 
the  end  driven  into  the  ground  is  ream¬ 
ed  to  a  thin  edge  and  then  split  both 
ways  with  hacksaw  cuts  so  the  prongs 
will  spread  as  they  ai’e  driven  in  to  the 
dirt  wall  until  the  other  end  is  flush 
with  the  inner  wall  surface.  Now  caulk 
around  the  pipe  tightly  with  oakum  oi 
lead  wool  brought  up  nearly  io  the  in¬ 
ner  end  of  the  pipe.  This  will  allow  the 
water  to  flow  freely  through  the  pipe 
and  relieve  the  seepage  pressure.  If  a 


seepage  still  shows,  an  extra  pipe  must 
be  put  in. 

When  the  seeps  have  been  stopped 
except  through  the  pipes,  the  water  in 
the  cistern  can  then  be  pumped  out, 
the  surface  roughened  with  hammer 
and  cold  chisel  if  it  is  too  smooth,  a 
coat  of  a  cream-like  grouting  of  ce¬ 
ment  and  water  applied,  and  then  two 
coats  of  rich  cement  mortar,  leaving 
a  depression  with  rough  edges  around 
the  drainage  pipes.  Keep  the  drainage 
pipes  pumped  out  for  about  an  hour  or 
until  the  concrete  mortar  has  taken  its 
initial  set,  then  allow  several  days  for 
it  to  set  hard.  Then  pump  out  what 
water  has  collected  and  wipe  the  drain¬ 
age  pipes  dry  and  caulk  them  with 
oakum  or  lead  wool  until  no  seepage 
shows,  after  which  the  depression  can 
be  filled  in  with  the  rich  concrete  mor¬ 
tar.  —I.  W.  D. 

Is  there  any  material  that  can  be  added 
to  a  pile  of  leaves  which  will  hasten  its 
decay  so  that  I  can  spread  it  on  the  gar¬ 
den  to  increase  humus  content? 

•  Any  good  fertilizer  plus  some  ground 
limestone  of  hydrated  lime  will  help. 
You  get  better  results  if  you  take  some 
posts  and  boards  and  build  a  fence  to 
confine  the  pile.  For  each  10  pounds  of 
dry  leaves,  add  about  1  pint  of  fertilizer 
and  %  pint  of  ground  limestone  or  hy¬ 
drated  lime.  Put  in  a  layer  of  leaves, 
then  put  on  the  fertilizer  and  lime,  and 
then  another  layer. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  sprinkle  the  pile 
both  to  keep  the  leaves  from  blowing 
and  to  hasten  the  decay.  Of  course  you 
won’t  get  much  decay  in  the  winter 
time;  therefore,  a  pile  made  this  fall 
will  be  better  if  you  will  leave  it  until 
the  spring  of  1949. 

Why  is  it  that  pop  corn  will  sometimes 
pop  so  much  better  than  it  does  at  other 
times? 

This  is  very  definitely  a  matter  of 
moisture  content.  Corn  will  not  pop 
satisfactorily  when  it  is  either  too  dry 
or  too  wet.  The  proper  moisture  con¬ 
tent  is  usually  found  where  corn  is 
stored  outdoors  or  at  least  in  some 
room  which  is  not  heated  so  that  the 
corn  dries  out. 

If  you  have  shelled  corn  that  doesn’t 
pop,  you  can  put  it  in  a  quart  fruit  jar, 
add  a  tablespoon  of  water,  shake  it  well 
and  let  it  set  for  awhile.  But  on  a  farm 
a  better  way  is  to  store  your  popcorn 
in  the  woodshed  or  garage,  of  course, 
using  care  to  see  that  rats  can’t  get 
at  it. 


STEPHEN  GOLDTHWAITE  of  Kingston,  N.  H., 
thinks  the  Little  Bear  Pend  4-H  Camp  is 
swell.  He  spent  all  of  his  spare  time  dur¬ 
ing  his  two  weeks  stay  doing  what  he 
likes  best — fishing.  Of  course  he  had  to 
have  bait,  and  here  he  is  catching  frogs 
at  the  pond.  That  was  fun,  too. 
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SIMPLE  TRAILER  HITCH 

From  a  long  threaded  bolt,  a  valve 
spring  or  similar  coil  spring,  a/iut  and 
washer,  you  can  improvise  a  very 
simple  trailer  hitch  which  can  never 
get  lost  even  when  you  drive  over 

7%A/IM  TotfGO£ 


rough  country  roads.  After  first  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  head,  the  bolt  is  bent  as 
shown  and  four  registering  holes  are 
drilled  in  the  two  flat-irons  on  the 
trailer  tongue.  To  unhitch  your  trailer, 
you  merely  lift  the  bent  bolt  because 
the  tension  of  the  coil  spring  keeps  the 
bolt  at  its  lowest  point  at  all  times.  If 
no  long  bolt  is  available,  a  threaded 
rod  can  be  substituted.  —  Herbert  E. 
Fey ,  New  Braunfels,  Texas. 

—  A. A.  — 

SAVING  CHORE  STEPS 

This  is  how  I  saved  chore-time  steps 
last  winter.  Our  straw  shed  is  located 
over  the  cow  shed  and  I  had  to  go  up 
stairs,  throw  the  straw  down  the  hay 
chute,  then  come  down  and  carry  the 
straw  around  the  end  of  the  stanchions 
a  forkful  at  a  time.  Then  I  had  to  go 
back  up  and  throw  down  the  hay  to 
feed  them. 

Last  year  I  decided  that  something 
must  be  done  to  eliminate  so  much 
work.  I  decided  to  cut  a  hole  in  the 
floor  above  the  cow  stanchions  to  be 
used  as  a  straw  chute.  I  also  throw  the 
hay  down  the  same  chute.  I  can  do  both 
of  these  jobs  now  in  the  time  it  took 
me  to  do  one. 

— Virgil  Steadman,  Addison,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  a.  — 

NO  SHOVELING 

We  cut  our  wheat  and  put  it  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  barn  without  doing 
any  real  hard  work.  Our  combine  has 
a  grain  tank  that  holds  12  bushels. 
When  it  is  full,  we  drive  up  alongside 
the  truck,  which  carries  a  70  bushel 
box.  An  auger  conveyor^-empties  the 
grain  from  the  tank  into  the  box  in 
less  than  two  minutes  and  we  are 
ready  to  go  again. 

At  the  barn  the  wheat  runs  out  a 
door  in  the  end  of  the  box  into  a  hopp¬ 
er  on  the  side  of  the  barn,  and  passes 
onto  a  belt  with  cups,  which  carries 
the  grain  vertically  to  the  second  story, 
where  it  is  distributed  through  an 
aluminum  spout  in  a  thin  layer  so  that 
it  will  not  heat. 

We  got  the  elevator  belting  and  cups 
from  an  old  mill  and  fixed  it  up  our¬ 


selves.  This  rig  can  be  run  with  a 
quarter  horse  power  motor  and  handled 
over  650  bushels  of  wheat  for  us  with¬ 
out  any  great  effort  on  our  part.  I 
am  thirteen  years  old  and  in  the 
eighth  grade. — Darwin  Braund,  Sayre, 
Pa. 

—  A.  A _ 

SERVICEABLE  GATE 
LATCH 

A  very  simple  gate  latch  that  is  easy 
to  open  and  which  can  be  easily  im¬ 
provised  can  be  made  out  of  an  old 
discarded  hinge.  A  rather  heavy  hinge 
must  be  used.  After  one  half  is  notched 


out  to  fit  the  metal  gate  frame  loosely, 
the  other  side  is  fastened  to  the  post 
by  means  of  long  nails  or  wood  screws. 
In  use,  the  notched  side  is  merely  lifted 
up  to  allow  the  gate  to  be  opened.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  cut  the  notch  out 
too  deeply  because  this  end  must  rest 
against  the  gate  frame  at  an  angle,  as 
in  the  illustration.  —  Herbert  E.  Fey, 
New  Braunfels,  Texas. 

—  A.  A.  — 

EASIER  DIGGING 

Most  of  us,  now  and  then,  find  it 
necessary  to  do  some  digging  in  the 
ground,  and  it  often  is  “hard  work”. 

Here  is  a  worth  while  kink.  When 
there  isn’t  room  enough  to  swing  a 
pick  comfortably— and  there  often  isn’t 


elbow  room — don’t  swing  the  pick  at 
all.  Just  remove  the  pick  head  and 
slip  it  into  a  pipe  as  indicated  in  this 
sketch.  You  are  then  ready  to  go 
ahead  without  interference.  With  an 
improved  pick  of  this  kind,  you  can 
get  into  almost  any  corner. — W.  F. 
Schaphorst,  Newark,  N.  J. 

—  a. a.  — 

PACKING  BREAKABLES 

We  have  found  a  handy  way  for 
packing  breakable  objects  for  ship¬ 
ments.  We  use  a  heavy  cardboard  box 
somewhat  larger  than  is  needed  and 
then  put  smaller  cardboard  boxes  at 
the  bottom,  sides  and  top  of  the  object 
to  be  shipped.  These  cardboard  boxes 
give  much  more  protection  than  paper. 

— N.  Lewis,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  MOVING  BOULDERS 


Often  on  the  form  it  is  necessary  to  move  large  rocks  that  are  too  heavy  to  lift 
on  a  stone  boat.  Illustrated  above  is  a  handy  pair  of  skids  that  will  save  a  lot  of 
lifting.  Straddle  rock  with  front  of  skids,  then  when  power  is  applied,  they  will 
draw  together  and  the  rock  will  lift  slightly  onto  skids. — Ray  Harrison,  Dafoe,  Sask. 


MOVE  IT  .  .  . 

directly  to  the  woods 

LOWER  IT  .  .  . 

in  place  and  start  cutting 

CHANGE  IT  •  .  . 

to  a  stationary  frame  in 
minutes 


'VW'ITH  this  saw  you  get  vibration-free  cutting  . . . 

spiral  wound  roller  bearings  in  the  mandrel  take 
up  shock.  That’s  why  the  New  Holland  Combination 
Saw  gives  you  smooth  cutting  power  no  matter  where 
you  use  it.  Mounted  on  your  tractor,  the  model  #200 
Saw  goes  right  to  the  woods  . . .  cuts  your  cordwood, 
fence  posts,  railroad  lies,  or  pulpwood  right  on  the 
spot.  No  more  dragging  unwieldy  logs  through  the 
woods  to  get  to  a  power  saw. 

You  have  a  sturdy  stationary  saw  frame,  too.  Just  a 
few  quick  bolt  changes  and  this  portable  tractor  saw 
becomes  a  stationary  unit.  Operates  on  as  little  as  5  h.p. 

See  your  New  Holland  Dealer  today.  Or  clip  and  mail 
this  coupon  for  fully  illustrated  catalog.  No  obligation. 


gives  you  y 

SMOOTHER  COTTING  POWER 


r - - -i 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY,  NEW  HOLLAND  PA. 

Please  send  me  saw  catalog  No,  G-ll 


Name. . . 
Address . 


City. 


,  State 


N-f 


NEW  HOLLAND 


FARM  ENGINEERED  MACHINERY  FOR  BETTER  FARMING 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Here's  what  it  does:  keeps  cows 

from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 

Here's  how  it  works  ^ 

—  and  here's  ^  ' 

how  you  Save 

.  .  reduces  cow  injuries; 
fits  any  stanchion  frame; 
fits  in  low-ceiling  barns; 
saves  work — easy  to  in¬ 
stall — no  outside  help  re¬ 
quired-low  first  cost. 

Write  for  free  folder  on 
low-priced  folding  parti¬ 
tions  and  stanchions. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B117,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


OTTAWA  Wood  Saw 


FOR  TRACTORS 

Fast  wood  sawing,  quickly  pays 
for  self.  Easily  moved  while 
attached.  Big  blade.  Free  details. 

OTTAWA  MF6.  CQ. 
1-731  Oak  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kana. 


NEW  HOLLAND  HYDRAULIC  LOADERS 

For  H  &,  M  Farmall.  $100.00.  Immediate  delivery. 

ROMAN  R.  SKIBISKI,  INC.,  Sunderland,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE  210-2. 


AMAZING  NEW  PRODUCT 

May  Save  You  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder  3  DAYS  LATER  — 

badly  swollen,  caked.  Now  bag  is  often  nor- 

due  to  calving.  Danger  mal.  Massaging  with 

of  chronic  conditions.  UDDER0LE  may  get 

UDDEROLE  used  for  cows  in  production 

massaging.  MUCH  SOONER. 

Results  Guaranteed  or 
Double  Your  Money  Back 

Now  you  can  help  prevent  udder  trouble  due  to  calving 
An  amazing,  new  product,  UDDEROLE,  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  at  Dawnwood  Farms. 

Massaging  with  UDDEROLE  may  relieve  caked,  swollen 
bag  due  to  calving  faster  and  better  than  other  methods 
you’ve  tried.  Thus  your  cows  may  go  into  production 
so  MUCH  SOONER  that  you’ll  make  up  to  $27.00  more 
on  each  cow. 

UDDEROLE  Is  a  wonderful,  new  formula  containing 
anhydrous  lanolin  and  other  highly  effective  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Thus  massaging  with  UDDEROLE  may  give 
powerful  3-way  help.  I.  Relieve  congestion.  2.  Help 
reduce  swelling.  3.  Soothe  inflammation.  Use  it  on 
your  valuable  first  calf  heifers.  Farmers  re-order  and 
say:  “Can’t  afford  to  be  without  UDDEROLE.”  The 
8-oz  tin  costs  only  $1.00. 

DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  Unless  you 
are  delighted  with  UDDEROLE  —  return  unused  por¬ 
tion  ana  receive,  not  $1,  but  $2  —  double  your  money 
back.  Eithei  way,  you  win,  so  .  .  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new,  and  if  your  dealer 
hasn’t  it.  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $1  direct  to 
us.  We’ll  rush  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  an  8-oz.  tin 
of  this  amazing  discovery.  5-lb.  can  only  $8. 
DEALERS,  write  for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,DeptAA,Amenia,N.Y. 
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You  can’t  switch  your  whole  herd  at  once,  of 
course,  but  you  can  breed  your  replacement 
heifers  now  for  fall  freshening  in  1948.  You’ll  get 
more  milk  from  them  .  .  .  flush  production  next 
fall  as  well  as  in  the  spring  .  .  .  more  uniform 
production  throughout  the  year. 

Fall  calves  are  cheaper  to  raise;  they  can  be 


turned  on  pasture  the  next  spring. 

And  fall  freshening  distributes  your  labor,  is  * 
easier  for  you.  The  extra  care  of  cows  and  calves 
comes  at  a  time  when  you  aren’t  as  rushed  by 
field  work. 

So  start  now  to  get  the  extra  benefits  and 
greater  profits  from  a  program  of  fall  freshening. 


Ls  you  probably  know,  cow  popu- 
ation  of  the  U.S.  is  down.  But 
luman  population  is  growing 
apidly .  And  nutrition  authorities 
tre  urging  people — men,  women 
ind  children— to  use  more  milk 
ind  dairy  products  for  better 
lealth ! 

These  basic  facts  spur  us  on  in 
►ur  efforts  as  co-workers  of  you^s 
n  marketing  milk  and  other 

Sheffield  Farms 
General  Ice  Cream  Corp. 
Breyer  Ice  Cream  Company 
Western  Maryland  Dairy 


dairy  products.  They  indicate  the 
wisdom  of  adequate  production 
to  hold  the  present  markets  and 
point  the  way  to  your  future 
security  through  efficient  milk 
production. 

The  County  Agent  and  your 
dairy  field  service  man  are  ready 
and  anxious  to  help  you  plan  for 
more  uniform  production  of  qual¬ 
ity  milk  the  year  around. 

Chestnut  Farms  Dairy 

Rieck-McJunkin  Dairy  Co. 

Kraft  Foods  Company 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co. 


NOVEMBER  NOTES 

y/  Be  sure  you  have  a  good  sire 
lined  up  for  your  fall  fresh¬ 
ening  program.  If  artificial 
breeding  is  available  don’t 
waste  feed  keeping  a  poor 
bull. 

y/  Dust  cattle  for  parasites  such 
as  lice  which  really  bother 
cows  and  cut  down  milk 
production. 

y/  Remember — m  ilk  needs  quick 
cooling  in  the  winter  as  well 
as  in  summer. 


Breakstone  Bros.,  Inc. 

DIVISIONS  OF  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
An  organization  devoted  to  the  greater  use  of  Dairy  Products 


MURE  FUUR  FUTURE 
MORE  SECURE  WffW 

MORE  MIL 
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American  Agriculturist,  November  1,  1947 

It  Pays  to  Feed 
Dairy  Cows  Well 

WHILE  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
adequate  feeding  while  a  cow  is 
dry  will  increase  milk  production  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  lactation  period,  it  is  on¬ 
ly  recently  that  we  have  seen  figures 
which  show  the  amount  of  increase 
that  can  be  expected.  Some  careful 
tests  made  on  the  Purina  Research 
Farm  indicate'  that  every  pound  of 
weight  put  on  a  cow  during  the  dry 
period  resulted  in  25  pounds  of  extra 
milk  during  the  next  lactation  period. 

The  report  of  the  tests  states:  “An 
average  Holstein  cow  should  have  100 
pounds  built  into  her  body  while  dry, 
resulting  in  about  2,500  pounds  of  ex¬ 
tra  milk.  Limited  work  with  Guern¬ 
seys  indicates  that  20  pounds  extra 
milk  will  result  from  each  pound  of 
gain;  with  Jerseys,  about  15  pounds.” 

Commenting  on  some  reasons  back 
of  this  profitable  increase,  the  report 
points  out  that  a  cow  producing  8,000 
pounds  of  4%  milk  gives  off  in  the 
milk  56%  more  protein;  30%  more 
non-nitrogenous  nutrients  and  19% 
more  minerals  than  are  contained  in 
the  body  of  a  fat  two-year  old  steer 
weighing  1,200  pounds. 

In  addition,  two-thirds  of  the  weight 
of  the  unborn  calf  is  grown  during  the 
two  months’  dry  period.  These  figures 
point  to  the  importance  of  two  prac¬ 
tices:  giving  a  cow  a  full  two  months’ 
dry  period,  and  feeding  her  adequately 
during  that  time. 

-  -  a. a. _ 

”SHY  BREEDING” 
INHERITED 

One  important  reason  why  dairy 
cows  fail  to  breed  is  inheritance  of  this 
tendency.  In  the  State  of  Oregon,  this 
inherited  shy  breeding  has  been 
studied  for  25  years.  One  cow  family 
was  found  with  a  reproduction  effici¬ 
ency  of  85%,  meaning  that  cows  in 
that  family  would  drop  a  calf  every 
14  months  on  the  average.  Another 
family  had  a  reproductive  efficiency  of 
only  54%,  cows  dropping  calves  only 
on  the  average  of  every  22  months. 

This  fact  can  be  used  when  you  buy 
cows  by  inquiring  into  the  breeding 
record  not  only  of  the  cow  you  buy  but 
of  her  near  relatives. 

—  a. a — 

KILE  LICE 

As  cows  go  into  the  barn,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  check  often  to  see  whether  or 
not  lice  are  present.  They  can  be  rather 
easily  controlled  by  any  one  of  many 
preparations  on  the  market.  Where 
they  are  not  controlled,  the  trouble  is 
usually  due  to  lack  of  persistence 
rather  than  any  fault  of  the  material 
used.  It  is  important  to  watch  the  ani¬ 
mals  and  to  treat  them  at  least  2  or  3 
times,  so  that  lice  that  are  hatched 
since  the  previous  treatment  are  killed 
before  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
multiply. 

—  a.  a.  — 

GIVE  GOOD  COWS  MOST 
FEED 

The  suggestion  so  often  given  that 
cows  be  fed  grain  in  accordance  with 
their  production  is  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  this  year  than  in  the  past.  A  cow 
that  has  inherited  the  ability  for  high 
production  may,  in  any  one  year,  pro¬ 
duce  well  in  spite  of  insufficient  feed. 
She  does  this  at  the  expense  of  body 
condition,  which  is  certain  to  reduce 
production  the  following  year. 

The  way  to  get  the  most  milk  for 
the  feed  given  is  to  increase  the  grain 
given  to  the  high  producers  as  long  as 
they  give  profitable  increases  in  milk, 
and  either  to  cut  down  the  amount  of 
grain  given  to  poor  producers  or,  if 
their  production  is  too  low,  to  cull  them 
out  and  sell  them. 
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Claims  70%  of  Milk 
From  ftood  Roughage 


PROF.  CARL,  B.  BENDER,  research 
specialist  in  dairy  husbandry  at  the 
New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Experiment  Station,  has  made  many 
tests  in  this  group  of  9  silos  at  the 
State  Dairy  Research  Farm  at  Beemer- 
ville  in  Sussex  County. 

Bender  denies  that  he  is  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  molasses-preserved  grass  sil¬ 
age.  Several  years  after  he  started  us¬ 
ing  and  recommending  it,  Bender  dis¬ 
covered  that  Dr.  O.  E.  Reed  of  Kansas 
State  had  mixed  molasses  with  grass 
prior  to  1915.  Dr.  Reed  said  that  he 
issued  a  bulletin  on  the  experiment 
but  “we  never  did  anything  about  it.” 

Bender’s  work  with  grasses  and  mo¬ 
lasses  and  later  with  corn  meal  and 
other  preservatives  is  responsible  to  a 
large  degree  for  the  wide-spread  use 
of  grass  silage  in  the  Garden  State. 
He  contends  that  in  New  Jersey  grass 
silage  is  cheaper  than  corn.  He  con¬ 
tends,  too,  that  farmers  must  use  good 
grasses  and  legumes  for  silage  “be¬ 
cause  you  can’t  make  something  out  of 
nothing.” 

Bender  likes  grass  silage.  But  he 
likes  good  hay,  too.  He  says  that  cows 
being  ruminants,  we  must  balance  the 
silage  with  good  hay  that  provides  es¬ 
sential  vitamin  D. 

“A  dairy  cow  is  designed  primarily 
as  a  roughage  burner,”  he  said.  “She 
is  a  grazing  animal  if  you  will  give 
her  something  to  graze.  However,  it  is 
so  much  easier  to  feed  grain  than 
roughage  that  many  dairymen  have 
tried  to  make  grain  burners  of  their 
cows. 

“Dairymen  have  found  that  with 
good  quality  roughage,  12%  and  16% 
protein  grains  give  just  as  good  pro¬ 
duction  as  formerly  obtained  with  20% 
and  24%  feed.  Lots  of  experiments 
have  proved  this  but  it  took  a  nation¬ 
al  emergency  and  feed  shortages  to 
demonstrate  it  to  the  majority,”  Ben¬ 
der  told  me. 

In  a  test  two  years  ago  a  group 
whose  herds  averaged  8,760  pounds  of 
milk  against  the  State  average  of  6,- 
500  pounds  fed  3,640  pounds  of  grain 
to  get  the  high  production.  These  cat¬ 
tle  got  only  8.9  pounds  of  nutrients 
a  day  from  roughage  including  9 
pounds  of  hay  and  25  pounds  of  silage 
or  equivalent  in  pasture. 

Bender  said  they  could  have  con¬ 
sumed  14  pounds  of  hay  and  30  pounds 
of  silage  and  thereby  saved  5  pounds 
of  grain  a  day — a  reduction  in  grain 
feeding  of  46%. 

Abundant  Pasture 

Because  the  cows  harvest  it  them¬ 
selves,  Bender  says  that  good  abund¬ 
ant  pasture  costs  less  than  winter 
roughage.  It  stimulates  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  fattens  dry  cows  and  grows  year¬ 
lings  in  fine  shape.  To  get  maximum 
results  throughout  New  Jersey’s  180- 
day  pasture  season,  the  Professor 
claims  that  the  dairymen  must  do 
something  to  get  the  desirable  abund¬ 
ant  pastures. 

“You  can  afford  pasture  on  your  best 
land  by  reconverting  cows  to  roughage 
burners.  Roughage  will  produce  70% 
of  the  milk  if  it’s  of  good  quality  and 
fed  liberally.  Lots  of  fertilizer  must  be 
used.  We  use  200  pounds  of  nitrogen 


or  400  pounds  of  10-10-10  on  perman¬ 
ent  pasture,  which  not  only  helps  ex¬ 
tend  the  grazing  season  to  mid- July 
but  brings  the  pasture  back  faster  in 
September.” 

Bender  advocates  rotation  grazing 
management,  mowing  to  remove  seed 
heads  on  some  grasses,  and  June  mow¬ 
ing  to  keep  grasses  in  a  more  vege¬ 
tative  state.  He  says  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  overgrazing  alfalfa, 
and  he  has  found  that  a  well-fertilized 
field  of  Sudan  grass  often  answers  the 
mid-summer  grazing  problem  from 
mid-July  through  September. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Ahlgren,  head  of  the 
farms  crops  department  at  the  College, 
and  Bender  decided  some  years  ago 
that  research  activities  should  be  syn¬ 
chronized  to  develop  the  best  in  grass¬ 
land  farming,  so  a  grassland  research 
council  was  formed.  Now  these  two 
plus  John  Carncross,  economics,  Oren 
Neal,  soil  conservation,  and  Thomas 
Reed,  dairy  nutrition,  get  together  to 
pool  knowledge  and  seek  answers.  They 
call  in  entomologists,  plant  patholo¬ 
gists  and  others  when  they  encounter 
problems  in  those  fields. 

The  research  council  set-ups  in  New 
Jersey  prevent  much  duplication  of  ef¬ 
fort,  keep  all  researchers  up  to  date 
on  the  findings  of  others,  and  help 
speed  the  latest  findings  to  the  State’s 
farmers. — A.  James  Hall. 

—  A.  A _ 

COBALT  DEFICIENCY 

A  century  or  so  ago,  dairymen  near 
Conway,  New  Hampshire,  were  troub¬ 
led  with  a  mysterious  disease  or  con¬ 
dition  of  cattle.  The  main  symptom 
was  lack  of  thrifty  growth,  and  many 
at  that  time  believed  that  an  old  In¬ 
dian  Chief  who  had  been  harmed  by 
early  settlers  had  pronounced  a  curse 
on  the  area. 

The  unknown  trouble  affected  cattle 
in  some  other  areas  but  it  was  not  un¬ 
til  1943  that  the  cause,  a  deficiency  of 
cobalt  in  the  ration,  was  discovered. 

It  has  been  found  that  where  ade¬ 
quate  amounts  of  cobalt  are  present  in 
the  soil,  clovers  will  carry  amounts 
sufficient  to  meet  the  very  small  needs 
of  animals.  Grasses  are  likely  to  carry 
very  little  cobalt.  The  immediate  cure 
for  the  trouble  is  to  give  the  animal  a 
dose  of  salts  of  cobalt  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  veterinarian. 

The  trouble  affects  cattle  in  a  few 
relatively  small  areas,  but  in  those 
areas  it  can  be  very  costly  if  the  rea¬ 
son  for  it  is  not  determined  and  cor¬ 
rected. 

—  A.  a.  — 

DISEASE  RESISTANT  OATS 

Two  new  oat  varieties  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  farmers  next  spring.  They  are 
Mohawk  and  Clinton.  The  big  advan¬ 
tage  of  these  varieties  is  that  both  are 
resistant  to  rust  and  helminthsporium. 

These  varieties  originated  in  the 
State  of  Iowa.  Seed  of  these  varieties 
was  scarce  this  past  year  but  will  be 
more  plentiful  for  1948  planting. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Enough  ice  cream  was  produced  in 
the  United  States  last  year  to  give 
every  person  21  quarts. 


in  waterproof  footwear 

Just  as 


it  does  in  livestock 


Just  as  quality  in  livestock  pays  off  in 
greater  profits,  the  quality  in  Ball-Band 
waterproof  footwear  pays  off  in  better 
fit,  better  style,  more  comfort  .  . 
and  longer  wear.  For  50  years  folks 
everywhere  have  experienced  that 
fact  .  so  when  you  buy  your 
waterproof  footwear  “look  for 
the  Red  Ball” — it’s  the  sure 
sign  of  honest  value. 


Rubber -Fabric -Woolen  Footwear 


4-Buckle  Arctic — Correct  fitting, 
flexible,  comfortable  costs 
less  because  it  wears  longer 


Knit  Gaiter — Worn  with  rubbers 
or  arctics.  They  are  firm,  long 
wearing,  flexible,  wonderfully 
warm  and  comfortable. 


Red  Ball  trade-mark 
in  the  store  and  on  the 
.  sole  of  the  shoe 


Corporal  Boot  —  Popular  with 
the  younger  set...  many  ma¬ 
trons,  too.  In  black,  brown  or  red. 


1 'a/i-Band 


MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  t  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.,  Mishawaka,  Indiana 


Re g.  U.  S.  Pal. 
Off.  1901 
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A  COMPLETE 
MINERAL  SUPPLEMENT 


FOR 


BARBER  &  BENNETT,  Inc. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.  SINCE  1866 


NEW  HIGH  SPEED  CHAIN  SAW 

New  high  speed  steel  teeth  cut  faster,  lasts 
6  to  10  times  longer  without  resharpening. 
Double  chain  life!  Immediate  delivery  on 
new  light  weight  2  man  model. 

Lombard  Governor  Corp.,  Ashland,  Mass. 


ANY  BOOK  IN  PRINT 

Delivered  at  your  door.  We  pay  postage. 
Standard  authors,  new  books,  popular  edi¬ 
tions,  fiction,  reference,  medical,  mechani* 
eal,  children’s  books,  etc.  Guaranteed  sav¬ 
ings.  Send  for  Clarkson’s  1947  catalog, 
rnrr  Write  for  our  great  illustrated  book 
■  im  E  catalog.  A  short  course  in  {iterator*. 
The  buying  guide  of  300,000  book  lovers.  Th* 
answer  to  your  Christmas  gift  problem. 
you  write  now— today! 

CLARKSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Dept.  AR7, 1257 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, UL 


STROUT'S  FARM  CATALOG 

Over  2800  outstanding  Bargains.  Coast 
to  Coast.  Mailed  FREE. 

STROUT  REALTY 

255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Your  electric  socket 

_  operates  HEATING 

JABLEl  Wrap  cable  around  pipe  or  imbed  in  soil. 
No.M26for5to  12 ft. pipe  £2.  No J 56 for  12 to 25 ft.$3. 
No.5112  for  25  to  50  ft Se. Air  thermostat  $5  extra. 

AT  YOUR  DEALER  OR  PREPAID 

QUICK  330A  111.  Huron  St, CHICAGO  10.  ILL. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


(570)  14 
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You  clear  snow  as  fast  as  seven 
men  with  shovels  .  .  .  you  cut  weeds 
and  grass  as  fast  as  five  men  with 
scythes  ...  all  with  this  one  eco¬ 
nomical  machine. 

40-inch  snow  plow  blade  can  be 
angled  instantly  right  or  left . .  .  big 
4:00  x  12  tires  give  positive  traction 
. . .  easy  to  handle  . . .  blade  also  ideal 
for  light  bulldozing  and  feed  floor 
cleaning  .  .  .  3-foot  sickle  bar  quick 
and  easy  to  attach  for  farm  mowing 
or  custom  cutting. 

Write  today  for  FREE  literature. 

JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  &  CO. 

GARDEN  TRACTORS  •  MOWERS  •  TILLERS 
Rochester  8,  New  York 


Your  name  beautifully  hand  carved  in 
mahogany  finish  with  white  enamel 
lettering  on  both  sides— easily  read  by 
day  or  night.  Attractive  and  expertly 
made.  It  will  add  beauty  and  charm 
to  your  property.  Complete  with  mount¬ 
ing  brackets  and  hardware.  Simple 
to  install.  Enclose  five  dollars  (plus  15c 
soles  tax  in  Conn.)  in  check  or  money 
order.  Print  plainly.  Postage  prepaid. 

An  excellent  gift  item. 


Granby  Woodcraft 

NO.  GRANBY.  CONN. 


Harley  B.  Hassam,  No.  Clarendon,  Vermont 


CAPONS 

4  to  5  weeks  old.  Heavy 
Breeds.  Order  from  this  ad. 
Under  100  add  10c  per  bird 
minimum  order  25. 

The  warmer's  Outlet 

P.  0.  Box  124 
HUNTINGTON  STA.,  N.  Y 


DUCKLINGS 


MEADOWBROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKIN. 

Bigger  Faster  growing  for  Digger.  Faster  profits 
DUCKLINGS.  100-S24.U0.  50-J12.50.  100%  live  del 

■‘Ducks  for  Profit"  Prepaid.  $1.00.  Or  free  with  order 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Box  A.  Richfield.  r>a 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

$22.-100. 

Harry  Burnham,  N.  Collins.  N.  Y 


Warm,  Dry  Weather  Speeds  Farm 
Work,  Causes  Heavy  Apple  Drop 

By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


THE  “LATE  FALL”  that  farmers 
hoped  for  earlier  in  the  year  when 
rain  and  bad  weather  raised  havoc  with 
their  planting  plans  is  with  us.  To  most 
farmers  it  has  proved  a  boon,  although 
the  warm,  dry  weather  has  interfered 
seriously  with  apple  growers. 

Many  apples  are  dropping  before 
their  time.  McIntosh  and  Cortlands  are 
about  all  picked,  and  progress  is  being 
made  with  Baldwins  and  Northern 
Spys.  In  most  sections,  the  quality  is 
good  and  the  crop  not  too  heavy,  but 
in  the  main  it  has  been  a  race  to  get 
them  picked  before  they  drop,  and  in 
this  respect  the  mild,  pleasant  weather 
has  helped.  Orchardists  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  a  little  rain  and  cooler  tempera¬ 
tures. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  late  season 
has  found  about  every  farmer  who 
could  get  a  piece  of  land  fitted  plant¬ 
ing  wheat  long  after  the  normal  time 
for  such  planting.  The  price  of  $3  plus 
for  wheat  is  undoubtedly  the  lure,  with 
the  expectation  that  the  price  will  re¬ 
main  high  during  the  coming  year. 
Many  farmers  who  sold  their  wheat 
earlier  in  the  year  for  around  $2.25 
per  bushel,  now  have  some  regrets,  es¬ 
pecially  dairymen  and  poultrymen  who 
see  the  price  of  feed  advancing  stead¬ 
ily  almost  week  by  week. 

Pastures  Drying  Up 
Normally,  many  upstate  farmers 
figure  on  putting  their  cows  in  the 
barn  around  October  1,  but  witty  the 
exception  of  a  few  cold  nights  in  Sep¬ 
tember  the  weather  up  to  this  writing 
has  been  ideal  for  leaving  them  out. 
The  dry  weather  has  shortened  the 
grass,  but  in  many  sections  cows  are 
still  grazing  on  aftermath  hay. 

In  our  own  case,  after  we  had 
thought  we  were  done  with  fall  sowing 
we  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the 
weather  and  try  to  get  some  more 
spring  pasture  by  planting  rye.  Our 
difficulty  was  that  the  ground  was 
pretty  hard  for  plowing,  so  we  used  a 
tiller  or  pasture  renovator  followed  by 
two  discs.  The  way  we  figure  is  that  if 
we  have  rain  soon,  the  rye  gets  off  to  a 
good  start,  and  if  there  is  a  fair  cover¬ 
age  of  snow  we  will  be  ahead  by  a 
couple  of  fields  for  early  spring  grazing. 

We  finished  filling  silos  in  good  sea¬ 
son,  although  frost  September  22  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  last  of  the  silage  corn 
having  dry  leaves.  Ears  generally  were 
of  good  size  and  quality  in  spite  of  the 
late  planting,  which  we  attribute  large¬ 
ly  to  a  side-dressing  of  nitrate  at  cul¬ 
tivation  time.  Forrest  Mather,  G  L  F 
grain  expert,  and  Prof.  A.  A.  Johnson 
of  the  Cornell  plant  breeding  depart¬ 
ment,  who  were  here  to  cut  some  test 
plots,  agreed  that  our  corn  was  better 
than  the  average. 

We  planted  it  with  150  pounds  of 
6-18-6  in  the  row  and  the  side-dressing 
was  an  effort  to  make  up  for  late  plant¬ 
ing  and  poor  growing  weather.  We  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  practice  on  our  husk¬ 
ing  corn  and  the  ears  look  good. 

McPherson  Honored 

Roy  P.  McPherson  of  LeRoy,  who  re¬ 
tired  August  1  after  serving  27  years 
as  secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society,  literally  was 
“taken  by  surprise”  recently.  Summon¬ 
ed  to  meet  with  the  directors  and  the 
new  secretary,  Dan  Dalrymple  of  Lock- 
port,  “Mac”  was  the  recipient  of  a 
handsome  silver  platter  inscribed  “Roy 
P.  McPherson,  Farmer,  Leader,  Citizen. 
From  Your  Friends.” 

Incidentally,  it  looks  now  as  if  the 
winter  show  of  the  society  next  Janu¬ 
ary  will  be  housed  in  the  Rochester 


armory,  giving  opportunity  for  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  exhibits,  wrhich  at  the  time 
war  curtailed  them  were  cramping  all 
available  space. 

Processing  Prices 

Many  apple  growers  who  had  planned 
to  sell  their  crop  to  processors  are  put¬ 
ting  them  in  storage  because  of  what 
they  consider  unsatisfactory  prices. 
There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  storage 
space  and  growers  think  the  price  will 
move  upward.  Canners  have  been  buy¬ 
ing  cautiously. 

The  tomato  crop  for  the  most  part 
escaped  blight,  but  frost  knocked  out 
the  unpicked  crop  about  September  22. 
The  way  this  caught  some  growers  was 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Arnold  Davis 
of  Livonia.  He  started  picking  five 
acres  and  estimated  they  would  go  40 
tons.  Then  frost  struck  and  all  he  got 
off  the  planting  was  five  tons. 

One  complaint  voiced  by  several 
growers  was  that  while  canners  would 
not  raise  the  price,  some  of  them  were 
anxious  to  mark  up  the  grade  to  take 
more  tomatoes  at  the  price  of  Number 
1  grade.  There  remains  a  feeling  among 
growers  that  either  the  pricing  system 
or  the  grades  for  tomatoes  need  re¬ 
vising. 

“A  Bountiful  Crop” 

The  Lord’s  Acre  project  started  a 
year  ago  by  Rev.  Bob  Hauserman  of 
the  Byron  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Genesee  County  resulted  in  a  “crop”  of 
$18,000  for  interdenominational  relief. 

Sixteen  acres  of  corn  and  peas  were 
planted  and  harvested  by  volunteer  la¬ 
bor.  Then,  as  the  project  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  community,  it  was  decided 
to  wind  up  the  season  with  an  auction. 
People  were  asked  to  donate  anything 
they  wished  for  the  auction,  which 
netted  $18,000.  Beneficiaries  included 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Protestant  Restoration  Fund, 
and  the  United  Jewish  Appeal. 

-  A.  A.  — 

Up  New  England  Way 

Apples  Fool  Growers — Baffling  harvest 
situation  on  New  England  apples  has 
shown  once  again  that  you  can’t  guess 
very  far  ahead  in  the  apple  game.  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  which  looked  unusually  green 
in  early  September  and  which  started 
to  drop  early,  seemed  an  almost  hope¬ 
less  proposition.  Sudden  turnabout  in 
weather  conditions  at  picking  time, 
however,  brought  quick  and  welcome 
change  in  coloring.  Also,  thanks  to  hor¬ 
mone  sprays  and  good  conditions  of 
the  orchards,  threatened  heavy  drop 
did  not  materialize,  so  that  Mac  crop 
now  in  storage  for  winter  marketing 
is  of  unusually  good  color.  On  the 
other  hand,  Baldwins,  which  promised 
so  well  earlier  in  the  season,  fairly 
“rained”  off  the  trees  in  early  October, 
so  that  volume  of  handpicked  stock  is 
not  up  to  first  guesses. 

*  *  * 

Squash  Sales — Something  new  in  fall 
vegetable  marketing  is  active  move¬ 
ment  of  carloads  of  winter  squash  from 
Massachusetts  into  the  Middle  West. 
Squash  crop  in  Bay  State  is  turning 
out  good,  both  in  respect  to  quality 
and  quantity.  Demand  from  central 
western  markets  is  helping  relieve 
local  deal,  but  prices  continue  at  very 
attractive  levels  around  $25.  to  $30.  a 
ton.  — Walter  E.  Piper. 

—  A.A.  — 

Watch  for  the  biggest  and  best  is¬ 
sue  of  American  Agriculturist  this 
year!  The  date — November  15.  The  oc¬ 
casion — the  25th  anniversary  of  E.  R. 
Eastman  as  editor  of  this  publication. 
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A  callous 
attitude  — 

ou’ve  heard  people  say  that 
_  they  don’t  care  where  they’re 
buried.  How  many  really  mean  it? 
Not  those  wlio’ve  seen  a  beautiful 
family  monument,  set-up  and  land¬ 
scaped  in  a  family  plot  .  .  .  holding 
together  forever  the  love  and  ideals 
that  families  live  for.  Select  your 
family  monument  notv  — 

You’ll  find  the  counsel  you  need 
where  your  monument  dealer 
proudly  displays  the  famous  Seal 
of  the  Barre  Guild,  and  points  it 
out  to  you,  etched  inconspicuously, 
on  actual  monuments.  This  Seal  is 
your  guarantee  of  superior  quality, 
design  and  craftsmanship.  With  it 
goes  the  Guild’s  coveted  Certificate 
of  Quality,  backed  by  the  entire 
monument  industry  in  Barre,  Vt, 
"Granite  Center  of  the  World”. 

"MONUMENT  IDEAS” -free- 

a  wonderful  new  booklet  of  16 
pages,  40  monument  illustrations. 
Address:  Barre  Guild,  Desk  AA-18, 
Barre,  Vermont. 
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MOVING?  Be  sure  to  send  your  old  ad¬ 
dress  as  well  as  your  new  one  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  Street. 
Poyghkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FREE  5  DAYS 

TRIAL 


The  Greatest  Treat  of 
Your  Child’s  Life 

This  most  modern  of  all  play  vehicles  will  make  your 
youngster  the  happiest  child  in  the  world  and  we’ll 
prove  it  by  this  free  offer. 

Young  America’s  Size 


INLAND 


T  ractalL 


Built  exactly  like  a  real  tractor  of  steel  and  heavy  cast 
aluminum,  with  over-size  rubber  tires  on  ball-bearing 
disk  wheels,  bucket  seat,  mock  four-way  gearshift  and 
throttle.  Pedal  powered  non-slip  V  belt  driven. 
Finished  in  brilliant  red  baked  enamel. 


ORDER  ONE  AT  OUR  RISK 

Let  your  youngster  ride  it  for  5  days.  Satisfy  yourself 
that  it’s  the  safest,  sturdiest  vehicle  your  child  can 
ride,  year  around  and  for  many  years. 

If  it  fails  in  any  way  to  please  you,  ship  it  back  for 
an  instant  and  complete  return  of  your  money. 

SOLD  ONLY  AT  THESE  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
LOW  PRICES. 

Model  1.  For  children  up  to  48"  tall  $26.75 
Model  2.  For  children  43"  to  56"  tall  $2  extra 

INLAND  MFG.  CORP.,  DEPT.  5 

158-164  ELLICOTT  STREET,  BUFFALO  3,  N.  Y. 
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November  in  the  Hen  House 


Regardless  of  an  the  talk  of  feed 
shortages  and  high  feed  costs, 
northeastern  poultrymen  are  not  going 
out  of  business.  They  will  find  the  go¬ 
ing  a  little  tougher,  but  Yankee  ingen¬ 
uity  will  find  ways  of  saving  time  and 
money  and  of  increasing  returns.  It 
may  be  that  some  poultrymen  will  fall 
by  the  wayside.  If  so,  it  will  be  the 
ones  whose  costs  stay  high. 

It  sounds  odd  to  talk  of  saving  feed 
by  encouraging  hens  to  eat  more,  but 
when  you  figure  it  out  it  is  the  thing 
to  do.  Don’t  try  to  save  feed  by  cut¬ 
ting  down  rations.  Like  any  animal,  a 
hen  requires  a  certain  amount  of  feed 
just  to  keep  the  machine  running,  and 
it  is  the  extra  feed  above  body  require¬ 
ments  that  is  used  for  eggs.  The  more 
you  can  get  hens  to  eat,  the  more  eggs 
you  can  get  per  bag  of  feed.  This  is 
what  counts.  If  you  must  save  feed,  cull 
your  flock  continually  and  sell  the  ones 
that  have  stopped  laying. 

Save  Steps 

Time  is  money  these  days  and  the 
careful  poultryman  will  study  his 
schedule  in  an  attempt  to  find  ways  of 
saving  steps  without  decreasing  the 
care  he  gives  his  hens.  The  problem  is 
different  in  every  laying  house,  but 
there  are  very  few  poultry  farms  on 
which  many  steps  can  not  be  saved. 

Hens  respond  to  comfortable  sur¬ 
roundings.  Dry  litter  is  very  desirable 
but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  keep  it 
dry.  For  some  years  many  poultrymen 
have  found  that  deep  litter  goes  a  long 
way  in  solving  this  problem.  They  start 
adding  litter  late  in  summer  until  it  is 
built  up  to  a  depth  of  6  or  8  inches. 
Probably  because  this  serves  as  insul¬ 
ation  for  cold  floors,  the  litter  stays 
dry  much  better  than  where  litter  is 
shallow,  even  though  it  is  removed  and 
replaced  several  times  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  Recently,  another  practice  has  been 
added;  namely,  to  mix  in  with  the 
litter  1  pound  of  hydrated  lime  for 
each  bird  housed. 

Good  ventilation  is  important  in  keep¬ 
ing  litter  dry.  If  you  are  having  ventil¬ 
ation  problems,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  and  to  try  to  help  solve  your 
difficulties. 

Hens  cannot  produce  heavily  through 
the  winter  without  plenty  of  water. 
The  time-saving  element  indicates  that 
running  water  should  be  available  so 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  it  in 
by  the  pailful.  In  the  Northeast,  our 
climate  makes  it  necessary  to  provide 
some  means  of  preventing  freezing. 
During  the  past  year  or  two  a  number 
of  poultrymen  have  run  an  electric  soil¬ 
heating  cable  along  the  water  pipes, 


which  maintains  a  temperature  warm 
enough  to  prevent  freezing.  Others  use 
water  warmers  which  can  be  plugged 
into  an  electric  outlet  and  placed  in 
the  water  fountains. 

It  is  just  as  time-consuming  to  carry 
waste  water  out  of  the  pen  as  it  is  to 
carry  fresh  water  in.  Therefore,  most 
modern  poultry  houses  have  waste 
pipes  which  carry  off  any  overflow  or 
dirty  water  which  must  be  emptied  out 
when  fountains  are  cleaned. 

Prevent  Cannibalism 

Birds  which  die  add  to  your  cost. 
Many  times,  birds  which  are  out  of 
condition  can  be  culled  and  sold  before 
they  are  really  sick.  Occasionally,  se¬ 
vere  losses  are  caused  where  a  bunch 
of  pullets  develop  the  vice  of  cannibal¬ 
ism.  Various  remedies  have  been  pro¬ 
posed.  Some  poultrymen  find  that 
feeding  oats  in  a  hopper  lessens  the 
trouble.  But  once  the  vice  is  started, 
it  seems  that  the  use  of  vent  shields 
or  other  anti-pick  devices  will  save 
further  losses. 

No  matter  how  good  a  poultryman  is 
in  getting  his  flock  to  produce  heavily, 
that  is  only  half  the  job.  The  other 
half  is  selling.  Keeping  nests  clean, 
gathering  eggs  often,  grading  them 
for  uniformity  and  packing  them  care¬ 
fully  often  result  in  premiums  of  sev¬ 
eral  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs. 

This,  however,  is  not  enough.  Some¬ 
one  must  do  the  job  of  promoting 
greater  use  of  poultry  and  eggs.  Indi¬ 
vidual  poultrymen  are  too  busy  and, 
anyway,  it  can’t  be  done  that  way.  It 
can  be  done  and  is  being  done  by  such 
organizations  as  the  Northeastern 
Poultry  Producers  Council  and  the 
Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board.  They 
deserve  your  support. 

—  A. A.  — 

WINTER  PULLETS 

This  is  the  normal  time  for  setting- 
eggs  for  winter  pullets  or  winter  broil¬ 
ers.  With  the  feed  situation  short  and 
feed  high  in  price,  more  than  usual 
consideration  about  raising  winter 
chickens  seems  in  order. 

The  outlook  for  profit  from  winter 
broilers  does  not  look  particularly 
bright,  and  any  poultryman  who  decid¬ 
es  to  cut  out  winter  broilers  or  re¬ 
duce  the  numbers  he  usually  raises 
will  save  •  that  much  feed.  However, 
if  raising  winter  pullets  is  a  part  of 
your  regular  poultry  program,  it  seems 
logical- to  go  ahead  and  raise  them. 

Certainly,  in  spite  of  high  feed  prices, 
it  does  not  make  sense  to  cut  down 
drastically  on  any  regular  livestock 
enterprise  at  this  time. 


°N  HUBBARD'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Wcilpolo,  New  H<jnip;hirc,  these  range  feed  hoppers 
l,fsve  given  excellent  satisfaction.  One  hopper  is  provided  for  each  two  or  three  range 
houses.  The  size  is  36”  x  48”  x  30"  deep  and  the  hinged  cover  which  is  covered  with 
•"oofing  paper  is  42”  x  54"  with  a  3"  overhang  to  keep  out  rain.  Each  hopper  holds  30 

bags  of  feed. 


A  champion  eats  UME  CREST  CALCITE  CRYSTALS 

A  new  Queen  has  been  crowned  in  the  poultry  world.  Prudence,  a 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pullet  owned  by  the  Sebold  Breeding  Farms  of 
Mountain  View,  New  Jersey,  recently  laid  146  eggs  on  consecutive  days, 
shattering  the  previous  mark  of  140  days  set  in  1943.  Not  content  with 
individual  honors,  Prudence  helped  her  entire  laying  flock  establish  a 
new  high  average  production  of  230  eggs  per  bird  per  year.  These  records 
were  made  at  the  Hunterdon  County  Laying  Test  at  Flemington,  N.  J., 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  C.  S.  Platt  of  Rutgers  University. 


Prudence  and  all  the  other  hens  in  the  record- 
breaking  flock  were  fed  on  a  diet  of  ground  corn,  mash, 
and  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals. 

Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  can  help  produce  cham¬ 
pions  for  you,  too.  This  natural  combination  of  essen¬ 
tial  minerals  supplies  the  necessary  calcium  for  sound 
eggshells  and  continued  high  egg  production.  Lime 
Crest  Calcite  Crystals  also  do  the  work  of  grit  and 
provide  valuable  amounts  of  the  important  trace 
minerals:  manganese,  copper  and  iron.  Get  some  now/ 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA  •  Box  141 ,  Newton,  New  Jersey 


Babcock’s  pen  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns 
at  the  Western  New 
York  test  led  all 
Leghorn  pens  in  the 
country  at  the  end  of 
July  with  3320  eggs, 
3587. OS  points. 

Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold 
the  all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25  points. 


FALL  CHICKS  — We  are  now  hatching 

W.  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  R.I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross.  Place  your 
order  now  for  October  to  January  delivery. 
We  are  also  booking  orders  for  1948.  A  deposit 
of  2c  per  chick  will  reserve 
any  date  you  want. 

Send  For  Our  New 
CATALOG  TODAY 

It  describes  breeding  program 
on  our  Leghorns,  Dryden  B. 

Rocks,  Harco  R.I.  Reds 


e/uf/dd 

PROFIT  BRED  and  PROFIT  BOUND. 
Increase  vour  egg  and  meat  prof¬ 
its.  Send  for  Catalog  Today. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 


pilll  ETC.  30  Years  of  hrectling  ami  hatcliim). 

u  klJ-  Barron  Big  Type  White  Leghorns.  338 
ogg  line.  Pullets  year  around.  Various  ages  to  laying 
stage.  Also  Hens.  Farm  raised.  G.O.D.  oil  approval 
inspection  privilego.  Priced  right. 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34  X  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN. 


When  writinq  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


CUNNYBROOK 


PROFIT- BRED 

CHICKS 

All  Breeders  U.  S.  Approved — U.  S.  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Baby  Chicks — Sexed  Pul¬ 
lets — Started  Pullets.  Sunnybrook  Chicks 
do  live,  mature  fast  and  lay  heavy. 

New  Hampshires,  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
White  Rocks.  Crosses.  Write  for 

circular. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WHITLOCK 

■  BABY  tfO  PER 

■chicks. 7  *5.  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free)  Tube 
Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY, 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD,  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 
Send  for  FREE  Circular 
I  I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE,  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAH 


Dept.  B 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


BABY  AND  STARTED  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested.  All  Commercial  R.  I.  REDS.  N  H 
REDS.  ROCK  CROSS.  WHIE  ROCKS 
Year  around  service.  Circulars  and  Prices. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM  Marcellus  N.  T. 


EXTRA  SAVINGS  &  PROFITS  an 

WENEjT chicks 


Leading  pare  or  crossbreeds.  Sexed.  U.  S.  N.  J.  Approved.  Blood- 
tested.  Hatches  weekly  year  around.  Literature  FREE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  M-4,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 
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$6.00  por  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  order  to 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

November  15  Issue-Closes  Nov.  1 
December  6  Issue  Closes  Nov.  22 
December  20  Issue. —Closes  Dec.  6 
January  3  Issue .  Closes  Dec.  20 


1  HWLSTEIN  ] 

CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 

Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  13Y5,  I.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 


n  1 1|  |  c  and  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex- 
RULL9tra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders 
of  choice  Holsteins  for  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Ten  large  Reg.  Holstein  Heifers,  duo  very 
soon  with  first  calves.  Ten  Heifer  and  two  Bull 
caivos,  two  to  six  weeks  old,  from  good  producers. 
Herd  accredited  and  vaccinated. 

LONERGAN  BROTHERS  _  w 

Phene:  Homer  2QJ  Homer,  N.  Y. 


SIX  '  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  young  cows  backed 
by  five  generations  of  our  Carnation  bred  sires  and  bred 
to  our  Governor  son  from  a  908  fat  daughter  of  Sir 
Inka  May.  Accredited  and  Vaccinated. 

KUTSCHBACH  &  SON,  Sherburne,  New  York 

|  GUERNSEY  | 

FOR  SALE:  Bull  bom  Aug.  1946.  Dam  made 
as  Jr.  2,  305  days,  2  times  milking,  8678  mjlk 
426  fat.  Grandson  of  Royal  Lenda  20508  milk 
1109  fat  Jr,  4  and  Foremost  Peacemaker  123 
A.R.  daughters  including  Peerless  Margo  1013 
fat  Jr.  3.  Sire  has  27  high  producing  A.R. 
daughters.  Complete  information  on  request. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 


REGISTERED,  LINEBRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 
AGE — 4  to  10  Months 

Sired  by  Wychmerc  Dauntless  Nobleman,  1st  prize  get 
over  all  breeds.  Palmyra,  1946.  Two  nearest  dams  aver- 
age  15765  lbs.  milk,  751  lbs.  fat. 

— Pedigrees  and  Prices  Sent  on  Requcst— 

*  WYCHMERE  FARM 

APPROVED  -  ACCREDITED  —  CLASSIFIED  - 
PRODUCTION  TESTED 

ONTARIO,  Phone  2623  NEW  YORK. 


JERSEY 


Lakeview  Jerseys 

We  offer  Fresh  foundation  cows  with  305 
days  2x  records  up  to  9,690  lbs.  milk,  557  lbs. 
fat,  5.8%.  Also  bulls  ready  for  service  and 
calves  from  dams  with  up  to  10,700  lbs.  milk, 
562  lbs.  fat.  Federal  Accredited  and  Ap¬ 
proved  Herd. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SON  Ludlowvllle,  N.  Y. 

|  AYRSHIRE  | 

FOR  SALE 

Ayrshires.  Young  cows  fresh.  Springers. 
Calves.  Penshurst  breeding. 

ELMER  G.  FISHER,  Madison,  New  York. 


DAIRY  CATTLE  1 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS  AND  BIG  HEIFERS 
90 — nearly  3  yr.  old  big  black-white  heifers 
to  freshen  July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  &  Oct.  Calf  vac¬ 
cinated  and  raised  from  the  best  of  cows.  25 
cows,  big  black-white,  August  freshening.  7S 
cows,  milking  and  to  freshen  Sept.,  Oct.,  on  in¬ 
to  the  winter,  all  young  and  good  producers. 

KENNETH  O.  WARD  &  SON 
Candor,  New  York,  Phone  3-Y  or  3-J 


FANCY  DAIRY  CATTLE — Large  selection.  We 
specialize  in  heavy-producing  top  cows  and 
heifers  to  suit  the  most  critical.  Free  delivery 
any  place.  Phone  6471. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC..  Hobart,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE: 

tity  desired, 
parties. 

Newport,  N. 


High  class  grade  and  pure 
bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quan- 
Credit  given  to  responsible 

FITCH  BROS. 

T.  Tel.  2-3993 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT/  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Close  and  Fresh  Cows  sonally  selected 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  R.D.  5,  Phone  2015 

|  ABERPEEN-ANGUS  | 

Aberdeen-Angus  Service  Bull 

Sire:  Ravenswood  Pride  Eric  12 
Grand  Sire:  Ames  Plantation  Pride's  Eric 
Dam:  Eileens  Blackcap  Pride 
Grand  Dam:  Pride  Cornell  21 

M.  G.  Adams,  Herdsman 
FAN  UNO  FARMS,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


TEN  REGISTERED  Aberdccn-Angus  breeding 
Cows.  Good  individuals  bred  to  our  son  of 
Ames  Plantation  Pride  Eric.  Accredited  and 
negative. 

KUTSCHBACH  &  SON,  Sherburne,  New  York 


BROWN  SWISS  | 

FOR  SALE 

Choice  young  Brown  Swiss  cows  and  young 
bull. 

EDWARD  SCOFIELD,  Bridgewater,  New  York. 

HORSES 

REGISTERED  BELGIAN  MARE 

Bred  back  July  with  5  mos.  Filly  Colt. 
All  for  $350, 

ASPINWALl  CORNERS  Henderson,  New  York 

SWINE 

WALTER  LUX/  WOBURN/  MASS. 

Chester  white  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  Cross  or 
Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  All  larae  &  heaithv 
pigs.  Ail  weaned  and  eatinq.  Will  shin  anv 
number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  or¬ 
der.  if  you  want  oiqs  vaccinated  that  will 

be  75c  extra.  _  * 

6-7  weeks  old  $10.00  ea 

8-9  weeks  old  11. 00  ea. 

No  charge  fur  crating 

Dlir'ACn  Dine.  Chester  White,  Ohester-Bcrk- 
KUvvLU  shire.  Yorkshire -Chester  —  few 

Duroc  Cross.  Sows,  barrows,  boars.  Please  stato 
second  choice. 

6  Weeks  .  $10.50 

8-9  Weeks  . .  11.50 

10  Weeks _  12.50 

12  Weeks  started  Shoats — $17.50 — Boars  for  light 
service  60-75  lbs.— $35.00  ,  90-125  lbs.— $50.00. 

All  prices  include  vaccination.  Ship  C.O.D.,  Check  or 
Money  Order.  No  charge  crating. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 

SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINA 

Boars — service —  $50.00 — up 

Gilts — bred  or  open —  $40.00 — up 

Sows — bred  or  open —  $100.00 — up 
Weaned  pigs —  $6.00 — up 

M.  G.  Adams,  Herdsman 

FAN  LING  FARMS,  Hamilton/ N.Y. 

10  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SPRING  BOARS 

sired  by  Master  Latch.  Fall  Boars  and  Sow  pigs, 

8  and  10  weeks  old,  sired  by  Master  Latch,  Eastern 
Cheere  Lad.  Easy  feeding  type.  Guaranteed  to  Please. 
A.  G.  Sinsebaugh,  Bonnie  View  Farm.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

PIGS —  Poland  China,  Black,  also  spotted 
ones.  Bred  sows,  service  boars — everything. 
Pure  Bred  farm  raised. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 

Maplehurst  Durocs 

Service  Boars,  Gilts  and  Fall  Pigs. 
Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

FOR  SALE:  Entire  flock  registered  Corriedale  sheep, 
ewes,  lambs,  rams.  Will  sell  as  flock  or  individuals. 
Many  from  imported  rams,  heavy  shearers,  good  show 
stock.  May  be  seen  at  farm  by  appointment.  Phone 
908-W-l. 

M.  M.  MATHEWSON  R.  D.  2  Bath.  N.  Y. 

RAMBOUILLET  RAMS 

A  few  good  rams,  also  a  few  Corriedale  and 
Delaine  rams. 

W.  H.  PRESTON,  Springwater,  New  York 

Phone:  Hemlock  414F6 

FOR  SALE 

Pure-bred  Shropshire  yearling  rams, 
extra  quality. 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  Ogdensburg,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Still  have  some  of  those  Registered 
Hampshire  yearling  rams  and  ram  lambs. 
Ready  for  service  immediately.  Large  typy 
rams  sired  by  Buck  and  Doe  ram. 

STANLEY  VAN  VLEET,  LODI,  NEW  YORK. 

BIG  TYPE  CORRIEDALES 
J.  H.  WHITMORE 

Mt.  Morris,  New  York. 

HAY 

r/vn  cfll  C,  Baled  hay  and  straw.  All  grades. 
rOK  OMtC.  will  deliver  by  trailer  or  ship  by 
rail.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

R.  D.  4,  Tel.  47-282,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Mow  cured  Alfalfa  and  Clover 
Hay,  also  Straw.  Delivered  by  truck  load 
or  car  load. 

Kenneth  L.  Stewart,  Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Mixed  Hay,  Straw.  Advise 
what  you  need. 

HENRY  K.  JARVIS 

51 1  E.  Genesee  St.,  Fayetteville,  New  York 

RABBITS 

Guaranteed  Chin-Chin  Giant 
Chinchilla  Rabbits 


Greatest  amount  of  delicious  meat.  Largest 
finest,  ma’st  valuable  furs.  Tremendous  de> 
mand  for  breeding  stock.  We  buy  vounqsters 
Contact  world's  largest  breeder 
Willow  Brook  Farm,  R-24,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


POULTRY  1 

RICHQUAUTY  LEGRH°RSNS 

OUR  36th  YEAR.  12/000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  T. 

This  year  the  trend  is  to 
LAYERS 

ORDER  TODAY 

A  post  card  brings  Free  folder.  'How  to 
Boost  Profits".  If  you  haven't  received 
yours,  better  hurry. 

Mosher  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 

R.  7,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 

Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses.  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laying  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  wliat  they  will  do  for  you. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A, 
Ithaca,  New  York 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

N.  Y.  •  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 

folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A.  CLYDE,  N.  I. 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorns,  Reds. 
Barred  Cross. 

THEY  LIVE  -  THEY  LAY  -  THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

Box  C,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

Dryden  Springs  Farm  Leghorns 

Pullets  ready  to  lay 
available  now. 

WALTER  H.  SCHAIT/  Owner 
Dryden,  New  York. 

RDFIMPP’Q  LEGHORNS 

DlfblllfCII  9  ferndale,  n.  y. 

NEW  YORK  STATE'S  LARGEST 

US  ROP  FAR  M 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

1946  ROP  AV — 274  EGGS. 

OFFICIAL  2593  oz*'  452  LB* 

Wl  ■  iwin*.  199  qualified  300  EGGERS 

BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 

New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
tor  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

GERALD  BOICE,  Box  A,  TIVOLI.  N.  T. 

THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine.  N.  Y. 

WEIDNER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Breeding  cockerels  from  our  best  families,  individuals 
or  quantity  lots.  Write  for  price  list. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER 

RTE  2,  WEST  SHOKAN,  NEW  YORK. 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

B  O  D  1  N  E 

Id  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 

24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  New  York 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding 

It  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  vour 
assurance  of  poultry  success.  Pullorum 

passed. 

Send  for  prices 

C.  &  G.  FARMS 

Bex  5,  Be  listen  Lake,  N,  Y. 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  tor  exceptional  livability  and  con- 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM,  Box  W,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS 

70,000  LAYERS 

LARGE  BIRDS  LARGE  EGGS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Walter  S.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


Keystone  Farms  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 
Hardiest  Breed,  Great  Layers,  no  Paralysis. 
Eggs  and  stock.  Circular  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Established  in  1910 


| _ DOGS _ J 

SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES 
Beautiful  markings.  Best  blood  lines. 

A.K.C.  registry. 

STEWART  GAY 

22  Summit  Avenue,  Monticelle,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

Champion  bloodlines,  ped.,  eligible  to  reg¬ 
istration  AKC.  _ 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM 
Paradise,  Pennsylvania. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 
NELSON'S  POULTRY  FARM 
Grove  City,  Pennsylvania. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Farm  Raised  Beauty  with 
friendly  disposition.  Intelligent.  Faithful.  Two  males 
16-17  months  old.  Reserve  pups  now  for  Spring  delivery. 
All  A.K.C.  Registered.  Telephone:  Moravia  46-F-I2. 

LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD,  LOCKE,  NEW  YORK. 

HOUND  PUPS:  4-5  Months  Old.  Mother  is  one  of  the 
very  best  cat  Dogs  and  father  one  of  the  best  Fox¬ 
hounds.  One  trained  foxhound  6  years  old. 

Telephone:  2-4  Colram. 

DOUGLAS  BARTON,  LEYDEN.  MASS. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

uaranteed  none  better:  Long-eared  hound  pups  ready 
0  start— $15.00;  Blue  tick  beagle  female  pup— $8.(W: 
lerman  shepherd  pups;  Trained  Beagles  and  Rabbit 
ounds;  Trained  foxhounds:  German  shepherd  male, 
ear  A.K.C.  papers.  .  _  ..... 

IOHN  BILECKE,  NORTH  ATTLEBORO.  MASS. 


SHEPHERDS:  COLLIE-SHEPHERD  CROSS 
Other  Breeds.  Fall  Bargains. 
GEORGE  E.  WILLIAMS 
Box  62,  Fabius,  New  York. 


PUREBRED  OLD-FASHIONED  ENGLISH 
SHEPHERD  PUPS 
FROM  HEEL-DRIVING  PARENTS. 

JULIA  HILLMAN,  Vincentown,  New  Jersey. 

|  EMPLOYMENT  j 

UEI  n  uiAMTEn  We  can  use  a  few  good  hand 
HELP  WAlsIItL/—  milkers,  single  or  married. 
Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men. 

APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

Augusta,  New  Jersey,  The  World’s  Largest  Herd  of 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS.  _ _ 

WANTED*  Woman  with  child  of  school  age  to  do  sim¬ 
ple  home  style  cooking  for  30  students  and  staff  in  a 
Dutchess  County  Private  School.  Help  given  with  vege¬ 
tables,  no  dishes  to  wash.  Write — MISS  ANN  RACK- 
MYRE,  Dietician,  Greer  School,  Hope  Farm.  Dutchess 
county,  New  York.  _ 

WANTED:  Married  or  single  man  on  modern 
dairy  farm.  Living  quarters  furnished.  Good 
wages.  K.  McMORRIS 

R.  D.  2,  Amsterdam,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Reliable  married  man  to  work  with  owner 
on  medium  sized  mechanized  dairy  farm.  Modern  cot¬ 
tage,  privileges,  yearly  vacation.  $150.00  per  montn. 
References.  Write — 

Montgomery  H.  Throop,  Jr.,  Wingdale,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  in  a  motherless  home 
in  the  country  with  two  boys — 5  and  8  years 
old.  Write,  giving  full  details  and  references. 

RUSSELL  E.  WINTERMUTE,  Oldwick,  N.  J. 


FRUIT 


FROZEN:  Pitted  Sour  Cherries,  25  lbs.  fruit,  5  lbs. 
sugar — $7.25.  Strawberries  whole,  24  lbs.  fruit,  6  lbs. 
sugar — $13.55.  Red  Raspberries,  25  lbs.  fruit.  5  lbs. 
sugar — $10.55.  Black  Raspberries,  25  lbs.  fruit.  5 

lbs.  sugar — $11.75.  Sliced  Pie  Apples,  26  lbs.  fruit. 

4  lbs.  sugar — $5.30.  Blueberries,  30  lbs.  syrup  pack 
— $9.10.  Sliced  Peaches,  30  lbs.  syrup  pack — $6.05. 

All  charges  prepaid  within  300  miles.  Send  Money 
Order  and  name  of  nearest  Express  Office  to 
Thelm-Ott  Farms.  Box  AA.  Webster.  N.  Y. 

FAMOUS  INDIAN  RIVER  TREE-RIPENED  FRUIT. 

Buy  Deluxe  Gift  Packages  from  Glower.  Contains  oui 
choicest  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines  with  one  pounu 
each  guava  jelly,  orange  marmalade,  tropical  honey  anu 
paper  shell  pecans.  Holiday  wrappings.  Have  us  send 
several  packages  with  your  gift  card.  A  truly  dis¬ 
tinctive  family  remembrance.  Deluxe  55  lb.  basnet 
$7.50,  90  lb.  box  $11.50.  Enjoy  fresh  ripe  fruit  through¬ 
out  the  season.  Our  very  best  mixed  oranges,  grape- 
fruit,  tangerines  or  as  specified.  Bushel  55  lbs.  $5.oo- 
Box  90  lbs.  $7.90.  Place  your  order  now  for  shipment 
at  desired  intervals.  Express  Prepaid— East  of  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  , 

INGRAM  GROVES,  Dept.  15  (AA),  Bockledge,  Florid* 


Additional  Classified  Ads 

On  Opposite  Page 
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By  J.  F.  “DOC”  ROBERTS 


LIVESTOCK,  poultry  and  grain  just 
do  not  seem  to  hear  all  the  noise 
coming  out  of  Washington.  Their  po¬ 
sition  is  unchanged.  Yet  one-seventh  of 
the  outlet  for  livestock  and  poultry  was 
blandly  taken  away  without  so  much  as 
a  “by  your  leave.”  If  the  need  is  that 
great,  and  it  can  well  be,  let’s  take 
away  one-seventh  of  the  income  from 
labor  and  all  others  to  assure  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  this  great  humanitarian  pro¬ 
ject. 

Really,  food  is  so  short  that  this  ac¬ 
tion  has  not  and  will  not  make  any 
great  difference  in  prices.  But  it  is  a 
bad  precedent  to  get  into  the  minds  of 
the  public  the  idea  that  farmers  should 
furnish  free  the  benevolences  for  all 
the  people,  do  all  of  the  sacrificing,  and 
in  a  great  many  cases  take  all  the 
abuse  from  non-contributors.  I  have 
wanted  to  blurt  into  my  radio  a  good 
many  times  the  question,  “And  what 
are  you  contributing?” 

Compensations 

There  are  compensations.  The  won¬ 
derful  weather  this  fall— for  us  as  peo¬ 
ple  and  for  gathering  our  crops — has 
again  brought  into  harmony  the  life 
work  of  farm  folks.  I  have  found  a 
great  equalizer  since  living  on  and  op¬ 
erating  this  farm.  The  rains  that 
ruined  our  first  cutting  of  hay  made 
our  second  cutting.  The  animals  that 
could  not  get  out  to  pasture  early  are 
allowed  to  stay  out  late  this  fall  with 
abundant  feed.  If  I  could  only  regulate 
my  own  life  with  the  checks  and  bal¬ 
ances  that  operate  on  the  farm,  what 
a  serene,  confident  existence  would  be 
mine. 

Kansas,  nevertheless,  is  still  dry — 
too  dry  to  put  cattle  or  lambs  on  their 
wheat  fields.  In  recent  years  this  has 
become  big  business  and  the  greatest 
available  supply  of  spring  meat  in  this 
country.  If  they  do  not  get  rains  out 
there  soon,  it  will  be  too  late,  and  then 
where  our  spring  supply  of  meat  will 
come  from  no  one  knows. 

Saving'  Feed 

This  is  the  kind  of  year  when  farm¬ 
ers  really  show  their  ingenuity.  I  see 
a  great  deal  more  shocked  com  than 
usual  even  in  fields  where  owners  have 


corn  pickers.  They  are  simply  trying 
to  save  more  corn,  some  of  which  may 
be  soft,  and  also  to  get  greater  use 
from  the  stalks  in  a  short  straw  year. 
More  grass  is  going  into  silos  to  save 
corn,  and  most  farmers  have  been  hay¬ 
ing  all  summer  long  and  some  are  still 
at  it. 

The  real  problem  this  winter  will  be 
to  put  fat  on  animals,  keep  up  milk 
and  butter  fat  production,  and  keep  our 
young  stuff  growing  well — and  to  do 
it  all  with  little  or  no  grain.  There  is 
no  use  kidding  ourselves  or  others  that 
this  can  be  done  satisfactorily  without 
liberal  grain  use;  therefore,  it  can  be 
expected  that  our  livestock  and  all 
meats  will  be  poorer  in  quality,  carry¬ 
ing  less  fat,  and  with  the  prime  and 
choice  grades  going  out  of  the  picture 
entirely. 

This  is  not  economical  from  any 
angle.  It  means  less  gain  in  weight  of 
our  meat  animals;  therefore,  less  food 
and,  in  some  cases,  can  well  lead  to 
liquidation  of  farm  reserves  and  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  It  eliminates  incentives  to 
produce  better  livestock  or  more  of  it 
and  makes  for  an  unsatisfactory  diet 
for  all. 

While  all  this  is  now  probably  neces¬ 
sary,  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes 
it  is  going  to  make  it  just  that  much 
tougher.  There  seems  to  be  no  thought 
of  the  future.  There  is  also  danger  that 
all  this  food  talk  could  lead  the  people 
into  a  hoarding  spree.  If  that  should 
happen,  then  the  fat  would  be  in  the 
fire. 

DOC'S  DUMB-DUMS 

1.  The  grain  going  into  beer  and 
whiskey  is  already  staggering. 

2.  The  non-crowing  end  of  a  rooster 
is  also  a  cocktail. 

3.  Prosperity  alone  won’t  do. 

—  a .a.  — 

SAVE  GRAIN 

( Continued  from  Page  7) 

1.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
need,  and  no  matter  what  we  do,  it 
will  still  be  impossible  to  ship  enough 
food  to  meet  that  need. 

2.  There  is  little  disagreement  on 
the  proposition  that  we  should  ship  as 
much  as  possible. 

3.  We  should  not,  however,  cripple 
our  own  economy  or  reduce  food  con¬ 
sumption  in  this  country  to  dangerous 
levels. 

4.  A  very  large  part  of  any  food 
saving  that  can  be  made  will  be  made 
on  farms  by  reducing  waste  and  by  us¬ 
ing  every  possible  method  which  will 
increase  feeding  efficiency.  This  has  al¬ 
ways  been  good  farming  and  good 
business. 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 

From  Opposite  Page 

1  EQUIPMENT  | 

FOR  SALE 

Model  B,  Milwaukee  hand-operated  bot¬ 
tler  and  capper.  Fine  condition,  stainless 
tank.  Priced  reasonable.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery. 

SMITHS'  JERSEY  DAIRY 

WORCESTER,  NEW  YORK 


— •  A.  A.  — 

FAST  MILKING 

A  cow  can  be  trained  to  milk  rapid¬ 
ly.  On  two  Suffolk  County,  New  York, 
farms  where  milking  time  was  check¬ 
ed,  milking  time  per  cow  on  one  farm 
was  5.8  minutes  and  on  the  other  only 
3.8  minutes. 

On  the  herd  that  was  milked  faster, 
udders  were  massaged  with  hot  towels, 
and  machines  were  put  on  40  seconds 
after  this  stimulation.  When  milking 
was  nearly  complete,  the  operator 


FOR  SALE 

*  JOHN  DEERE  Model  H  Tractor — Starter.  lights. 
A?wer  ^ift,  Tiro  chains  and  new  two-row  cultivator. 
All  in  excellent  condition. 

I — JOHN  DEERE  Model  LA — Starter,  Lights,  new 
tires,  16”  plow,  harrow,  cultivator,  mower,  snow  plow, 
tire  chains  and  belt  pulley. 

1—1946  DUES  HUSKER  and  SHREDDER  on  600  x  16 

tires  with  automatic  feed,  wind  stacker  and  swivel 
turret. 

I — JOHN  DEERE  power  take-off  com  harvester  on 
rubber  with  bundle  carrier.  WILTSE  BROTHERS. 
DUTCHESS  TURNPIKE,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


ONE  IRON-AGE  4-ROW  TRACTOR  Mounted  Duster. 
(12)  Row.  Purchased  New  this  year.  Used  six  times, 
books  like  new.  Duster  operates  with  Briggs  &  Strat¬ 
ton  Motor.  Priced  at  $175.00.  Come  and  get  it! 

0RO  ..  LANE  FARM  SUPPLY 

958  MAIN  STREET,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


FARMALL  A  TRACTOR 

In  perfect  condition. 

WILLIAM  J.  SMITH 
ft«  FI  P.  3,  EDEN,  NEW  YORK. 

f,OR  SALE:  '44  Ford  Ferguson  Tractor  with 
ughts,  pulley,  plows  and  cultivator.  Over¬ 
hauled  and  with  new  tires. 

GERALD  E.  LEASURE,  NICHOLS,  N.  Y. 


LUNCH  TIME  —  “Make  mine  milk"  says 
this  enterprising  pig  owned  by  Harry  E. 
Sweet  of  St.  Johnsvilie,  N.  Y.  This  amus¬ 
ing  picture  was  sent  to  us  by  Mrs.  Alvada 
Fasset  of  St.  Johnsvilie. 


stripped  the  cow  by  pulling  down  on 
the  teat  cups  and  gently  massaging 
the  udders  from  15  to  30  seconds.  Then 
the  machine  was  removed  and  attached 
to  the  next  cow. 


—  A.  a _ 

It  Alt  G  AININ  G  AGENCY 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
ula  for  determining  Class  prices  of  milk 
in  the  New  York  milk  shed.  The  fact 
that  it  has  been  necessary  so  many 
times  to  set  prices  by  suspension  of  the 
order  is  good  evidence  that  the  formula 
is  wrong. 

Will  Study  Boston  Formula 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Bargaining  Agency  was  instructed  at 
the  Syracuse  meeting  to  analyze  the 
Boston  pricing  proposal  and  report  to 
delegates  at  the  next  meeting. 

There  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  a 
similar  price  formula  will  be  proposed 
for  the  New  York  market.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that  the  formula  would 
have  to  be  modified  and  there  are  some 
who  believe  that  the  price  of  butter 
and  powdered  milk  should  not  be  omit¬ 
ted  entirely. 

It  is  a  fact  however,  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  Boston  formula,  had  it  been  in 
effect  in  the  New  York  market  dur¬ 
ing  recent  months,  would  have  set 
Class  1  prices  higher  than  actually  set 
by  suspension  of  the  order. 

Public  Relations 

At  the  Syracuse  meeting  Fred  Sex- 
auer  reported  for  a  public  relations 
committee  appointed  some  months  ago 
by  the  Bargaining  Agency.  The  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  all  possible 
effort  be  made  to  give  the  consuming 
public  the  real  facts  as  to  farmers’ 
costs  of  production,  their  returns,  and 
their  contribution  to  the  nation’s  eco¬ 
nomy. 

Mr.  Sexauer  pointed  out  that  farm¬ 
ers’  returns  for  many  years  were  too 
low,  and  as  a  result  consumers  have 
expected  farmers  to  continue  to  ac¬ 
cept  inadequate  prices. 

Delegates  at  the  meeting  expressed 
considerable  confidence  that  the  re¬ 
quest  for  a  hearing  would  be  granted 
and  that  the  proposal  that  the  $5.46 
Class  1  price  until  April  1  would  be¬ 
come  effective. 

—  a.  a _ 

The  next  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  will  be  a  Special  Anniversary 
Issue,  in  honor  of  the  25th  anniversary 
of  Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman’s  editorship  of 
this  publication.  It  will  contain  a  re¬ 
view  of  all  of  the  significant  develop¬ 
ments  in  farm  life  in  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century.  Watch  for  it! 


check  fresh  swelling 

promptly  to  help  prevent 
permanent  injury 


When  used  as  soon  as  swell¬ 
ing  is  noticed,  often  Absorbine 
lets  you  keep  horse  at  work. 

Absorbine,  a  time-tested 
remedy,  brings  fast  relief  to 
the  injury.  It  speeds  the  blood  flow  to 
the  swelling  to  help  carry  off  the  con¬ 
gestion.  Usually  it  relieves  lameness  and 
swelling  in  a  few  hours ! 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all”  but  a  time- 
proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin, 
windgall,  collar  gall  and  similar  congestive 
troubles.  It  won’t  blister  or  remove  hair.  A 
stand-by  for  50  years,  it’s  used  by  many 
leading  veterinarians.  It  costs  only  $2.50 
for  a  LONG-LASTING  BOTTLE  that  will 
prove  its  value  many  times!  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


SENTENCED 
TO  DEATH! 

.  .  a  trial  could  have  saved  her! 

You  can't  afford  to  lose  valuable  milk  producing 
cattle  which  are  irreplaceable  today.  Yet,  when 
you  don’t,  check  swollen,  inflamed,  sore,  chapped 
and  caked  udders — you  are  imposing  the  death 
sentence!  Because  these  are  the  symptoms  that 
cut  down  your  milk  production  and  often  lead  to 
Mastitis,  the  infectious  disease  which  can  send 
your  herd  to  the  butcher's  block  and  put  you  out 
of  the  milk  business. 

PROTECT  AND  SAVE  YOUR  HERD 

Follow  the  lead  of  successful  dairymen  who  de¬ 
pend  on  SECURITY  SPECIAL  UDDER  FORM¬ 
ULA  to  safeguard  their  herds.  It  contains  a  potent 
healing  ingredient  that  stops  pain  almost  at  once! 
A  single  application  before  milking  will  help 
normal  flow  and  restore  full  pail  production.  Es¬ 
pecially  effective  at  calving  time. 

E.  W.  F.  Randolph,  New  Brunswick.  N.  «T.. 
writes — “Please  send  me  a  jar  of  vour  Security 
Special  Udder  Formula,  for  which  find  check  for 
$2.50  enclosed.  I  have  never  used  any  salve  I 
like  as  well  as  yours.  It  always  helps.” 

SAVE  THE  UDDER  <■"<*  SAVE  THE  COW! 

1  lb.  (trial  size)  $2.50 
5  lb.  (  ECg,Nz°EMY)  $7.50 


ORDER  TODAY  AT  YOUR 
LOCAL  DRUG,  CREAMERY. 
FEED  OR  SUPPLY  STORE. 
(Accept  no  substitute  —  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply 
order  direct  giving  name  and 
address  of  vour  dealer.) 

SECURITY  REMEDIES  COMPANY 

144  West  27th  Street,  Dept.  A- II,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


PALOMINOS  AND  PONIES 

PALOMINO  saddle  horses.  Ponies  ah 
sizes.  Pinto,  Hackney,  Welsh,  Shetland. 
Shipped  crated  by  express.  How  old 
are  ohildren  you  want  pony  (or? 

HOWARD  CHANDLER  Chariton 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Catalog. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Mason  City.  Iowa 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


DANGER  t 


Why  clean  bull 
pens  and  bother 
with  bulls  that 
may  kill  members 
of  your  family? 


Get  full  information 
about  ARTIFICIAL 
INSEMINATION  of 
dairy  cattle  in  New 
York  State.  Write  today. 


COOPERATIVE  INCORPORATED 

PHONE  2571  R.O.  2*  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 


(574)  18 


American  Agriculturist,  November  1,  1947 


No.  4  in  a  series  of  articles  entitled  YOU  AND  YOUR  CHILD,  compiled  by  Mary 
Geisler  Phillips,  Editor,  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Ethel  B.  Waring,  Child  Specialist, 
New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics. 


YOU  CAN’T  observe  a  child’s 
behavior  long  without  realizing 
that  he  learns  what  he  prac¬ 
tices,  if  he  gets  satisfaction 
and  meaning  with  the  practice.  The 
baby  who  is  fed  whenever  he  cries  soon 
learns  to  cry  because  it  brings  him  the 
satisfaction  of  attention  from  adults, 
as  well  as  food. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  child  who  is 
fed  at  regular  intervals  learns  to  be¬ 
come  hungry,  to  anticipate  his  food  at 
regular  times,  and  to  get  satisfaction 
from  eating  then. 

Let’s  examine  sleeping  behavior. 
Children  need  plenty  of  sleep  if  they 
are  to  be  healthy.  Here  are  the 
amounts  an  active  child  usually  re¬ 
quires,  according  to  Mr.  F.  F.  Tisdall: 

1st  month  . - .  22  hours 

1  to  3  months . 20  hours 

3  to  6  months  . 18-16  hours 

6  to  12  months . 16-14  hours 

1  to  3  years . 14-13  hours 

3  to  6  years  .  13-12  hours 

6  to  10  years . 12-10%  hours 

10  to  15  years  ....  10% -10  hours 
The  very  minimum  requirements  are 
about  one  hour  less  than  the  average 
requirements. 

Most  normal  active  children  take 
more  sleep  than  this.  Some  aids  to  good 
sound  sleep  are:  complete  evacuation 
of  the  bowels  during  the  day;  a  clear 
nose  and  throat  passage;  a  quiet,  dark 
room;  a  comfortable  bed;  comfortable 
night  clothing  and  bedding;  good  ven¬ 
tilation;  happiness  and  contentment; 
quiet  play  before  bedtime;  warning 
that  bedtime  is  approaching. 

Here  are  some  actual  incidents  about 
sleeping  behavior  that  you  may  find 
helpful  to  analyze: 

*  *  * 

“Ellen’s  mother,  who  had  helped  her  put 
away  her  books  in  preparation  for  bed, 
said,  ‘Now  it  is  bedtime.’  Ellen  began  to 
take  some  blocks  out  of  her  cupboard,  as 
she  said,  ‘Just  build  one  more  house, 
mother.’  Mother  said,  ‘Build  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  now  it  is  bedtime.’  As  Ellen  took  one 
more  block,  mother  placed  her  hand  gent¬ 
ly  over  hers  and  said,  ‘I  will  help  you.’ 
She  began  to  put  the  blocks  back  in  the 
cupboard  and  smiled.  Ellen  helped  her  and 
said,  ‘Now  it  is  bedtime’  as  she  went  to 
bed.” 

Ellen  was  learning  that  “Now  it  is 
bedtime”  means  to  conclude  play  and 
to  prepare  for  bed. 

“After  Marjorie’s  mother  said,  ‘It  will 
soon  be  bedtime,’  Marjorie  got  out  more 
blocks  and  began  rapidly  building  a  fence 
around  her  house.  When  mother  came  in 
a  few  minutes  later  to  say  ‘Now  it  is  bed¬ 
time,’  Marjorie  objected,  ‘But  I  have  to 
finish  my  fence.’  Mother  said,  ‘Hurry  up,’ 
as  she  let  her  finish  her  fence.  When  she 
had  finished  the  fence,  she  hurriedly 
helped  her  put  away  her  blocks  and  un¬ 
dress.  She  was  half  an  hour  late  in  get¬ 
ting  to  bed,  and  an  hour  late  in  getting 
to  sleep.” 

Marjorie  was  learning  that  the 
words,  “It  will  soon  be  bedtime”  mean 
to  continue  to  play,  to  hurry  to  bed, 
and  then  get  to  sleep  with  difficulty. 

4*  4*  4» 

At  two  o’clock  Mary  Ann’s  mother  wak¬ 
ened  her  gently  from  her  nap  and  as  she 
helped  her  dress,  said,  ‘You  had  a  good 
sleep.  Now  it’s  time  for  outdoors.’  ”  Mary 
Ann  was  learning  to  sleep  at  a  regular 
time,  waken  at  a  regular  time,  have  out¬ 
door  activity  at  a  regular  time,  and  then 
be  ready  for  night  sleep  at  a  regular  time. 

*  4  * 

“Bichard  had  slept  until  half-past  four. 
At  six,  his  mother  said,  ‘It’s  your  bedtime, 
Richard,  but  you  slept  so  late  this  after¬ 


noon  you  aren’t  sleepy  yet,  are  you?’  She 
turned  on  the  radio.”  Richard  was  learn¬ 
ing  to  go  to  bed  later  than  his  usual  time, 
and  perhaps  was  being  over-stimulated  by 
the  radio.  *  * 

“As  usual,  when  Gardner  started  to  bed, 
he  called  out  cheerily,  ‘Ready  for  bed,’ 

‘Slippers  off,’  ‘Climb  in,’  ‘My  bed,  my 

bed.’  ”  Gardner  was  learning  to  sleep  in 
the  same  place  regularly. 

*  *  * 

“Nancy  began  to  whimper  when  it  was 
time  for  bed.  Her  mother  said,  ‘Sleep  in 
Mummy’s  bed?’  She  stopped  whimpering 
and  climbed  into  her  mother’s  bed.” 
Nancy  was  learning  to  dictate  where  she 
would  sleep,  and  to  get  what  she  wanted 
by  whimpering. 

4-  4»  •  $ 

“As  Betty  climbed  into  bed,  she  reached 
down  for  the  covers  and  said,  ‘Pull  up  the 
covers,’  just  as  she  had  heard  her  mother 
say  when  she  helped  her.”  Betty  was 
learning  to  cover  herself  up  and  probably 
to  keep  covered.” 

4*  ❖  ❖ 

“  ‘Cover  me  up,’  called  Helen,  as  she 

climbed  into  bed.  Mother  covered  her  up 
without  encouraging  her  to  help.”  Helen 
was  learning  to  wait  to  be  covered. 

4*  4-  4* 

“When  John  came  downstairs  after 
having  been  put  to  bed,  Mother  took  his 
hand  and  turned  him  gently  to  the  stairs, 
and  said,  ‘Bed.’  She  tucked  him  in  bed, 
and  said  ‘Goodnight,’  quietly  observing 
him  to  make  sure  he  was  all  right.”  John 
was  learning  that  he  was  not  admitted  to 
the  living  room  after  bedtime,  and  to 

accept  help  in  going  back  to  sleep  when 
he  wakened. 

4s  4t  4j 

“If  Dorothy  wakened  after  being  put  to 
bed,  she  was  allowed  to  play  in  the  living 
room  until  her  parents  went  to  bed  be¬ 
tween  nine  and  ten  o’clock.  Her  mother 
felt  that  she  got  enough  sleep  because  of 
her  long  afternoon  nap.”  Dorothy  was 
learning  to  interrupt  the  long  night’s 
sleep  suitable  for  children. 

*  *  * 

“Because  Bobby  was  enjoying  the  house 
guest  and  Mother  thought  it  might  be  dif¬ 
ficult  for  him  to  break  away  for  bed,  she 


accepted  his  suggestion,  ‘Teddy  Bear  go 
too.’  When  they  came  to  a  window  seat 
in  the  upstairs  hall,  Mother  said,  ‘Here 
is  a  good  place  for  Teddy.’  Bobby  care¬ 
fully  seated  Teddy  in  the  seat  and  then 
went  on  to  bed.  On  his  way  downstairs  in 
the  morning,  he  took  Teddy  and  put  him 
with  the  other  toys.”  Bobby  was  learn¬ 
ing  to  break  away  happily  from  a  family 
group  for  his  sleep. 

*  *  * 

“When  Mother  called  Betty  to  come  to 
bed,  she  whined,  ‘I  don’t  want  to.’  Mother 
said,  ‘Teddy  Bear  is  sleepy,  poor  bear, 
take  him  to  bed.’  Betty  accepted  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  walked  Teddy  up  each  step,  in¬ 
sisted  that  Teddy  brush  his  teeth,  wash 
his  face,  have  a  drink,  go  to  the  toilet, 


say  his  prayers,  and  climb  into  bed  and 
sing  with  her.”  Betty  was  learning  to  de- 
Iay#going  to  bed  and  to  sleep  with  a  play¬ 
thing. 

In  many  homes,  before-bedtime  is  a 
time  for  romping  with  Father — poor 
preparation  for  quiet  sleeping.  Children 
allowed  to  romp  don’t  want  to  stop, 
and  their  sleep  is  delayed  because  they 
are  excited.  The  father  could  use  his 
time  with  his  children  better  by  read¬ 
ing  aloud,  telling  stories,  playing  a 
quiet  game,  or  answering  their  ques¬ 
tions. 

Frequent  rest  periods  during  the  day 
( Continued  on  Page  21) 
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(lifts  that  Please, 


fO  ORDER  instructi^^^heets  for  making  these  articles,  wjjg^to  Embroidery  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agric^^ujst,  10  North  Cherry  St., JPgjjl^Keepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose 
three  cents  in  coins  for  nlMLJnstruction  sheet,  with  name  ajnd  number  of  article. 

Nos.  E-283  and  E-284 — The  children 
would  love  Mammy  Doll  No.  E-283 
and  Harlequin  Doll  No.  E-284.  Stock¬ 
ing  legs  or  knitted  underwear  would 
do  for  the  bodies,  while  scraps  of 
assorted  colored  materials  could  be 
used  for  the  clothes.  The  features  are 
embroidered  on  the  faces.  Instruction 
sheet  for  EACH  doll,  3c. 


No.  1392 — Belts  are  highly  important 
these  days!  This  one  is  made  of  scal¬ 
loped  felt  in  two  colors  and  studded 
with  little  brass  nailheads.  Instruction 
sheet,  3c. 


No.  PK-3864 — This  handsome  pattern- 
ribbed  sweater  would  please  mightily 
the  man  in  your  life.  Sire  40  takes  H 
skeins;  size  42,  13  skeins.  Instruction 
sheet,  3c. 
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No.  2176.  Very  neat,  very  nice  home 
frock  has  wonderful  action  back  for 
freedom  .  .  .  front  buttoning  .  .  .  twin 
patch  pockets.  Sizes,  14  to  20,  36  to  50. 
Size  36,  4  yards  35-inch. 

No.  2699.  “Pocket  edition” — a  pretty 
panel  apron  spiced  with  bright  binding 
and  big  patch  pockets.  One  size;  1  yard 
35-inch,  1%  yards  binding. 

No.  2370.  Bustle-bowed  peplum 
blouse  has  dual  personality — wear  it  by 
day  under  a  suit,  by  night  over  a  slim 
dress-up  skirt.  Sizes  12  to  20,  36  to  44. 
Size  36,  -2  %  yards  39-inch. 

No.  2235.  Dainty  little  apron  points 
out  -its  midriff — lets  smart  slashed 
pockets  play  hide  and  seek  in  the  front 
gathers.  One  size;  %  yard  35-inch. 

No.  204.  Here’s  a  high,  wide  and 
handsome  horse  to  delight  some  child 


at  Christmas!  Make  it  in  a  two-color- 
scheme  with  pieces  from  your  scrap- 
bag.  One  size,  11  y2  inches  tall;  %  yard 
27-inch;  %  yard  27-inch  contrasting. 

No.  208.  This  roguish  rag  doll  dresses 
up  in  its  own  pretty  puff-sleeve  frock, 
cunning  crownless  bonnet,  pert  pouch 
bag.  One  size,  27  inches;  doll  requires 
%  yard  35-inch;  wardrobe,  %  yard 
plain,  %  yard  35-inch  printed  fabric. 
No.  207.  Enchanting  elephant  is  sim¬ 
ple  to  sew  from  a  small  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial.  One  size,  12  inches  long;  %  yard 
35-inch  plain  fabric,  %  yard  16-inch 
printed  fabric. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose  fif¬ 
teen  cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern  want¬ 
ed.  Add  fifteen  cents  for  our  Fall  and 
Winter  Fashion  Book.  Address  Pattern 
Dept.,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10  North 
Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Cy  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 

AS  OUR  GARDEN  is  never  outstand¬ 
ing,  I  had  thought  it  of  little  inter¬ 
est  except  to  ourselves  until  a  Texas 
reader  wrote  she  enjoyed  my  story  of 
last  year’s  garden  and  added  she  had 
never  eaten  three  of  our  vegetables: 
parsnips,  salsify  and  rhubarb. 

Despite  continuous  spring  rains  and 
late  planting,  we  have  never  before 
had  so  much  garden  produce  to  eat, 
freeze,  can  and  give  away.  It  has  been 
a  task  to  keep  up  with  it.  I  was  dis¬ 
couraged  this  fall  when  I  discovered 
the  string  beans  were  producing  again, 
for  I  had  had  difficulty  in  giving  away 
the  summer’s  surplus.  But  my  worry 
was  soon  over,  for  in  late  September 
there  were  four  heavy  freezes  that  left 
nothing  to  gather  except  celery  to  pack 
in  sand  and  carrots  and  turnips  to  store 
in  a  basket  of  leaves  in  the  cellar. 

Since  locker  space  is  limited,  we 


freeze  only  a  few  garden  products, 
mainly  strawberries  and  peas.  We  had 
40  pints  of  peas  (Thomas  Laxton)  and 
they  are  delicious.  We  had  some  for 
supper  last  night,  with  steak  from  the 
Angus  steer  and  strawberry  shortcake. 
We  like  frozen  broccoli,  cauliflower  and 
brussels  sprouts,  and  so  we  freeze 
plenty  of  these.  This  year  I  tried  freez¬ 
ing  corn  for  the  first  time,  but  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  can  string  beans,  combining 
them  with  the  old-fashioned  cranberry 
shell  beans. 

We  had  a  wonderful  crop  of  John 
Baer  tomatoes,  red,  smooth  and  mild 
flavored.  We  ate  tomatoes  for  weeks, 
canned  50  quarts  of  juice,  40  quarts  of 
tomatoes  and  gave  away  bushels.  My 
husband  dusted  them  frequently  with 
a  dual  purpose  dust. 

This  year  I  planted  annual  flower 
seeds  in  the  vegetable  garden,  but 
many  of  them  did  not  come  up.  How¬ 
ever,  my  old  standby,  zinnias,  did  not 
fail  me.  For  weeks,  bouquets  of  Fan¬ 
tasy  zinnias  in  our  burnished  old  cop¬ 
per  tea  kettle  were  a  bright  spot  in 
our  kitchen. 


TWIN-TEMP 
MODEL 
NO.  70 


Coal  U  still  your  cheapest  and  safest  fuel 
for  heating  .  .  .  especially  if  you  heat  your 
home  with  a  modern  Twin  Temp  Coal 
Heater! 

You  will  he  surprised  at  the  dependable 
performance  and  low  cost  operation  of  the 
famous  Twin  Temp  Coal  Heater.  Write 
Knox  Stove  Works,  2016  Ailor  Avenue, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  for  free  folder. 


HOSIERY  TO  BE  SCARCE 

Buy  Now  and  Save  with  Dutex 

NOW 

3  Pr. 

$2.00 


While  they  Last! 

No.  65  Medium  Sheer 
No.  4550  Very  Sheer 
No.  50C  Sheer,  Cotton 
tops 

No.  75  Service  Weight 


STATE  NUMBER  AND  SIZE  BVz  TO  TO’/z 


3  PAIR 

FOR  $2.85 


SPECIAL  EXTRA  LONG 
34  inches 
Sizes  9>/2  to  11 

All  Top  Quality  Full-Fashioned  Rayon 
BEIGE  ONLY 

We  Pay  Postage  and  Insurance 
EXTRA— WITH  EACH  ORDER  FOR  1  DOZEN 

You  Get  One  Pair  Nylons  Free 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order 

DUTCHESS  TEXTILE  &  HOSIERY  CO. 

Box  489,  Dept.  AA1,  Westport,  Conn. 


Fred  C.  Stowell,  R.  2,  Morrisville,  Vermont 
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PAPER  2  ROOMS  AT  COST  OF  1 

Send  for  FREE  1947—8  catolog  of  big 
samples.  Beautify  your  home  a  t  very 
small  cost.  Our  Prices  unbelievably  low. 
Samples  so  large  you  get  a  good  idea 
of  how  your  rooms  will  look  when 
finished. 

Patterns  and  colors  suitable  for  every 
room  Beautiful  d est g ns  —  exclusive  — 
fashionable.  Write  today  to  Dept  A  . 

MILLS  WALLPAPER  OUTLET 

BOX  464,  CAMDEN,  N.  J.  — . 


It 


NOW 

SHE  SHOPS 
CASH  AND  CARRY 

Without  Painful  Backache 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache 
quickly,  once  they  discover  that  the  real 
cause  of  their  trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 
.  The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the 
blood.  They  help  most  people  pass  about  3 
pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits 
poisonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it 
maycausenagging  backache,  rheumaticpains, 
leg  Pams,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up 
nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes, 
headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty 
passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some¬ 
times  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s 
fulls,  a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully 
by  millions  for  over  50  years.  Doan’s  give 
happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of 
kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


Get  Well 

QUICKER 

From  Your  Cough 
Due  to  a  Cold 

Cfll  rV’C  Honey  &  Tar 
»  VLtl  w  Cough  Compound 


that  you  saw  the 
product  advertised  in 

'  American  Agriculturist 

when  calling  on  your  local  dealer 


ARMY  SURPLUS  BARGAINS 


Complete 
Satisfaction  or 
Money  Back 


(at  left)  LADIES’  SLACKS.  Made  for  WACa 
and  Nurses.  Forest  Green  cotton  twill.  Wash¬ 
es  and  wears  beautifully.  Brand  New.  Small 

(10-14);  Medium  (16-18);  Large  (38-42) _ $2.25 

(At  right).  B-3  TYPE  SHEEPSKIN  JACKET. 

Brand  NEW.  Dark  Brown  Leather,  water  repel¬ 
lent,  acrylite  finish;  zipper  front.  Fully  lined 
soft,  warm  shearling.  Sizes  36-46  _ $15.95 

H0USEDRESS.  Blue  or  green.  Used  but  re¬ 
paired  and  freshly  laundered  _  .95 

NAVY  STYLE  PEA  COAT.  Fine  100%  wool 
Navy  Melton  fabric.  2  slash  pockets;  storm-tab 
collar;  fully  lined  throughout.  Brand  new—  12.50 
B-15  FLYING  JACKET.  Air  corps  style.  Water 
repellent,  green  sateen  lined  with  alpaca  wool 
pile.  Genuine  Mouton  Fur  Collar.  Zipper  front, 

2  inside,  2  outside  slash  pockets.  Elastic-knit 
wool  cuffs  and  waistband.  NEW.  Sizes  36-46  1  4.75 
G.  I.  RAINCOATS  for  men  or  women. 

Reissued  _  2.75 

F-2  PILOT’S  JACKET.  Dark  green  wool  serge 
or  elastlque.  Eisenhower  style.  Brand  New. 

Air  Corps  surplus.  36-42.  _  9.75 

A. a  PILOT’S  BOOTS.  Bubber  overshoes:  zipper 
front;  wool  felt  lining  with  Shearling  edge  at 
top.  Brand  New.  Must  be  seen  to  be  ap- 

P'eciated  _ 

COVERALLS.  Green  twill.  NEW.  Size  40 _ 

G.  I.  SHIRTS.  O.  D.  Wool.  Cleaned  & 
pressed.  Excellent  condition.  15-17  _ 


6.95 

4.50 


2.75 


Write  for  full 
illustrated  list. 


Orders  sent 
postpaid  except 
for  C  O.  D.'s 


CONSUMERS  CLOTHING  CO.,  INC.  Box  2K,  26  Greene  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
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The  Colonel  from  Connecticut 


benches  to  listen  hour 
sermons  about  hellfire  and  damnation. 
On  and  on  he  rambled,  getting  himself 
in  deeper  and  deeper,  without  noticing 
Mary’s  growing  irritation.  Could  he 
have  seen  her  face,  probably  he  would 
have  known  enough  to  stop,  but  it  was 
buried  in  the  cow’s  flank  while  she 
milked  the  beast. 


( Continued  from  Page  1) 

after  hour  to  strange  man  you  are  hiding  ?  Did  he 
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HEN  Tom  finally  did  run  down, 
Mary  jumped  up,  sent  the  innocent  cow 
trotting  down  the  lane  with  a  hard 
slap,  and  turned  on  Tom,  her  eyes  blaz¬ 
ing: 

“Tom  Boynton,  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself,”  she  cried.  “I  just 
won’t  listen  to  such  talk.  Why  aren’t 
you  going  to  church  today?  You  know 
that  everybody  should  go  to  church!” 

He  could  see  teal's  of  anger  in  her 
eyes  and  hear  the  tremble  in  her  voice. 

“I’ll  tell  you  one  thing,”  she  contin¬ 
ued,  stamping  her  foot.  “If  you  don’t 
go  I’ll  never  speak  to  you  again  as 
long  as  I  live!” 

Fully  aware  now  that  he  had  put  his 
foot  in  it,  Tom  tried  to  backwater. 

“I’m  sorry,  Mary.  I  didn’t  really 
mean  what  I  said.  Of  course  I  know  we 
should  go  to  church.  I  can’t  tell  you 
why  I’m  not  going  today,  but  it’s  all 
right.  I’ll  attend  regularly  after  this.” 

Still  indignant,  Mary  climbed  the 
fence  stile  and  went  up  the  road,  with 
Tom  dragging  a  step  behind  her.  A 
side  glance  at  his  long  face  took  the 
edge  off  Mary’s  temper  and  a  little 
smile  began  to  show  at  the  corners  of 
her  mouth. 

"It’s  all  right,  Tom,”  she  finally  said. 
“I  know  there  must  be  some  good  rea¬ 
son.  I  know  you’d  come  to  church  if 
you  could.” 

But  THIS  was  Tom’s  off  morning. 
Like  many  another  man  with  a  maid, 
he  didn’t  know  enough  to  let  well 
enough  alone. 

“Mary,”  he  said,  hesitantly,  “may  I 
ask  you  something?” 

“Yes,  of  course,”  she  said.  “What  is 
it?” 

“Is  there  a  strange  man  living  at 
your  house?” 

The  girl  stopped  suddenly  and  turned 
a  serious  face  to  Tom.  After  a  moment 
she  parried  his  question  with  another: 

“Why  do  you  ask?” 

After  a  moment’s  hesitation,  Tom 
blurted : 

“I’ll  tell  you  why  I  ask.  Last  night 
after  dark  I  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
settlement  road,  and  I  passed  a  man 
walking  fast.  Dark  as  it  was,  I  knew 
that  he  was  a  stranger  in  the  settle¬ 
ment.  He  acted  queer,  too.  When  he 
passed  me,  he  turned  his  head  away, 
and  when  I  stopped  and  turned  around 
this  man  was  going  away  almost  on  a 
run.  My  curiosity  was  aroused.  After 
he  got  well  by,  I  turned  around  and 
followed  him,  and  when  he  got  up  by 
your  house  he  disappeared.  I  lost  him.” 

Mary  stood  still  with  the  full  milk 
pail  in  her  hands,  and  she  seemed  very 
agitated.  Tom  looked  at  her  and  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“Then  it  is  true  what  they’re  saying!” 

“What  do  you  mean — ‘what  they’re 
saying!’?” 

“Well,  if  you  want  to  know — ”  Tom 
stopped — “it’s  whispered  around  that 
there’s  something  strange  going  on  at 
your  house,  and  has  been  for  a  long 
time.  But  no  one  dast  say  anything  out 
loud  because  your  father’s  the  minis¬ 
ter.” 

Mary  set  the  milk  pa,il  down  and  her 
voice  was  steely  quiet  as  she  asked: 

“Tom  Boynton,  what  else  are  they 
saying — and  what  else  are  you  think¬ 
ing?” 

Driven  by  a  sudden  jealousy  beyond 
all  sense  of  discretion,  Tom  blurted: 

“All  right,  I’ll  tell  you.  Who  is  the 


come  up  from  the  lower  settlements — 
and  is  it  a  match  your  father  might 
be  planning  for  you?” 

The  girl  swung  quickly  toward  him, 
her  face  white. 

“Tom  Boynton,”  she  cried,  “you’re 
hateful!  Go  away!  I  never  want  to  see 
you  again!” 

Without  another  word  the  boy  turned 
and  went  to  join  Eph  Wilson.  The  girl 
watched  his  retreating  back  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  picked  up  her  pail  of  milk, 
and  with  a  suppressed  sob  went  into 
her  home. 

A  COUPLE  of  hours  later  Tom  and 
Eph  sat  on  the  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  concealed  in  a  thicket,  their 
backs  resting  against  the  thick  bole  of 
a  pine.  To  their  rear,  etched  in  the 
virgin  forest,  were  the  dwellings  and 
small  fields  of  Hadley.  To  their  front, 
across  the  placidly  moving  Connecticut 
River,  the  unmarked  wilderness  stretch¬ 
ed  on  the  limitless  horizons.  The  warm 
sun  had  burned  off  most  of  the  heavy 
mist  that  hung  over  the  forests  and  the 
river  had  dried  the  heavy  dew. 

The  men  had  circled  the  settlement 
and  were  now  taking  a  brief  rest.  After 
a  long  silence,  Tom  suddenly  said 
loudly: 

“Drat  all  women,  anyway!” 

Aroused  from  his  own  thoughts  by 
Tom’s  exclamation,  the  old  Puritan 
turned  a  whimsical  eye  on  his  young 
companion. 

“Ye?ve  been  sour  as  a  green  plum  all 
mornin’,”  he  stated.  “Knew  somethin’ 
like  that  ailed  ye.  When  a  man’s  been 
quarrelin’  wi’  his  woman,  he’s  no  fit 
company  for  man  nor  beast.” 

Tom  made  no  reply,  and  Eph  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“Don’t  make  the  mistake  I  did,  lad. 
All  men  cuss  women  sometimes,  but 
most  of  us  don’t  really  mean  it.  Quar¬ 
rel  wi’  yer  lass  if  ye  must,  but  make 
it  up  afore  ye  leave  her,  or  ye  may  be 
a  long',  long  time  sorry.” 

Then,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  lapse  in¬ 
to  sentiment,  Eph  jumped  to  his  feet 
and  ordered  roughly: 

“Come  on,  young  feller!  It’s  time  to 
have  another  look  around.” 

CjrLIDING  quietly  in  the  shadows  from 
tree  to  tree,  stopping  frequently  to  lis¬ 
ten,  the  pair  took  almost  an  hour  to 
make  the  semi-circle  of  the  woods 
about  the  settlement.  At  Eph’s  sugges¬ 
tion  they  paused  again  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  to  eat  a  light  fare  of  johnny- 
cake  and  dried  venison.  Tom  brushed 
off  the  crumbs  of  the  johnnycake,  jack¬ 
knifed  his  long,  lean  frame  even  far¬ 


ther  down  the  tree  trunk,  caught  the 
older  man’s  eye  and  said  suddenly: 

“Eph,  who  is  Minister  Russell  hid¬ 
ing?” 

“Hidin’?”  Eph  evaded,  his  eye  fall¬ 
ing  before  Tom’s  gaze. 

“Yes,  hiding,”  reiterated  Tom.  “Last 
night  I  saw  a  stranger  near  Minister 
Russell’s  house.  I’m  not  certain,  but  I 
think  he  went  into  the  house.  Others 
have  seen  this  same  man,  and  there’s 
whispering  and  gossip  going  on.  But 
when  I  say  anything  about  it  to  Dad 
or  you  older  men,  you  just  look  queer 
and  change  the  subject,  or  tell  me  to 
shut  up.  Mary  acts  queer  about  it,  too.” 

“Aha!”  said  the  older  man.  “Now  the 
truth  is  cornin’  out.  That’s  what  ye’ve 
been  fightin’  wi’  Mary  about.” 

Ignoring  this,  Tom  insisted: 

“Who  are  they  hiding?  Is  Minister 
Russell  doing  something  he’s  ashamed 
to  talk  about?” 

Eph  jumped  to  his  feet,  walked  rap¬ 
idly  up  and  down  within  the  confines 
of  the  thicket,  then  came  to  a  stop  and 
wagged  a  finger  in  Tom’s  face. 

“Better  be  careful  what  you  say 
’bout  the  Minister,  my  lad.  He’s  a  bet¬ 
ter  man  than  me  or  ye  or  any  of  the 
rest  of  ’em.” 

Sitting  down  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
arisen,  Eph  fell  into  a  thoughtful  sil¬ 
ence,  while  Tom,  surprised  at  the 
other’s  vehemence,  also  was  quiet.  Fin¬ 
ally  Eph  spoke: 

“Tom,  I’m  goin’  to  tell  ye  somethin’ 
that  only  a  few  of  us  know,  an’  we’ve 
kept  it  quiet  a  long  time.  Maybe  as  ye 
say,  folks  are  beginnin’  to  talk,  an’  ye 
should  know  the  truth.  When  ye  hear 
it,  ye’ll  know  why  I  was  so  excited 
when  ye  spoke  like  that  about  Minister 
Russell.  Ye’ll  know,  too,  why  we’ve 
kept  the  secret — an’  ye’ll  agree,  I  think, 
that  Minister  Russell  is  as  fine  as  they 
come.” 

Eph  got  up  again,  parted  the  tall 
bushes  that  screened  them,  stood  for 
a  few  moments  listening  and  looking 
out  up  and  down  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  at  the  distant  shore.  Then  he  came 
back,  sat  dowrn,  and  finally  began  to 
talk  quietly,  in  a  low  tone. 

“  ’Tis  a  long  story,  lad,  an’  I’ll  make 
it  short,  for  we’ve  other  work  to  do  this 
day.  I  think  I’ve  told  ye  afore  that  I 
ran  just  as  fast  as  the  others  after  the 
battle  between  the  Roundheads  an’  the 
Cavaliers  at  Edgehill  in  ’42,  when 
Prince  Rupert  an’  his  cavaliers  chased 
us  off  the  field.  Then  came  Oliver 
Cromwell,  God  rest  his  soul,  an’  or¬ 
ganized  the  Ironsides.  An’  from  then 
on  the  Cavaliers  did  the  runnin’,  until 
Naseby  Field  in  ’45,  when  Charles  him¬ 
self  saw  his  forces  break  an’  flee. 
An’  he  fled  with  them. 

“Well,  you  know  the  story — or  you 
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LAST  week  we  went  a-visitin’  to 
see  Mirandy’s  city  kin;  tho  we. 
was  there  just  overnight,  I  got  into 
an  awful  fight.  It  was  the  maid’s 
day  off,  you  see,  which  was  a  bad 
calamity,  because  those  relatives 
can’t  cook,  so  they  got  all  dressed 
up  and  took  us  out  to  some  plush 
eating  place  with  tables  all  dolled  up 
with  lace.  We  got  a.lpng  all  right  'til 
I  asked  for  a  piece  of  punkin  pie; 
the  waiter  said,  “You  mean  pump¬ 
kin?”  and  that  was  just  what  he 
brought  in,  it  tasted  like  sawdust 
and  squash,  I  didn’t  eat  a  bite,  by 
gosh. 

That  city  waiter  made  me  sore,  I 
ain’t  seen  anyone  before  who  didn’t 
know  the  diff’rence  in  pies  made 
from  punkin  and  pump-kin.  Why,  I 
thought  ev’rybody  knew  that  punkin 
came  from  gourds  that  grew  upon  a 
vine  set  out  by  man,  while  pump-kin 
came  out  of  a  can.  The  real  thing  makes  quite  a  dish,  as  tasty  as  you’d  ever 
wish,  but  pump -kin  pie  ain’t  good  a  bit,  not  even  with  whipped  cream  on  it. 
Mirandy  doesn’t  need  to  scold,  no  matter  if  the  weather’s  cold  I’ll  haul  in 
punkins  by  the  ton  if  she’ll  make  pies  when  I  am  done. 


COUNSEL 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 

Live  life,  love  it. 

Let  the  heart  sing; 

The  world  was  made 
For  savoring. 

Never,  oh!  never. 

Was  it  meant  to  be 

For  the  ears  to  grow  deaf. 

The  eyes  not  to  see; 

Nor  that  the  heart 
Should  remain  unstirred 
By  the  wild  sweet  note 
Of  a  soaring  bird. 


should  know  it.  We  kept  ’em  runnin’ 
both  then  an’  later.  An’  the  reason  was 
we  had  faith  in  God  an’  in  leaders 
like  Oliver  Cromwell,  William  Goffe, 
Edward  Whalley,  John  Dixwell,  an’  a 
hundred  others.” 

Tom  interrupted,  somewhat  impa¬ 
tiently: 

“Yes — I’ve  heard  the  story  before, 
Eph.  But  what  does  that  have  to  do 
with  Minister  Russell  and  the  stranger  ? 
You  were  going  to  make  the  story 
short.” 

Seeming  not  to  hear  the  interrup¬ 
tion,  Eph  resumed: 

“When  they  tried  the  King  for  his 
sins  against  God  an’  his  people,  they 
called  a  great  court,  lad.  One  hundred 
an’  thirty-five  judges  were  called — but 
a  cowardly  half  of  ’em  didn’t  show  up. 
But  men  like  Goffe  an’  Whalley  an’ 
Dixwell  were  there,  an”  they  sentenced 
the  King  to  the  death  he  deserved.” 

^HE  OLD  soldier’s  voice  faltered  for 
a  moment,  so  strong  was  the  grip  of 
memory  upon  him. 

“Well,  lad,  soon  after  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well  passed  on,  the  son  of  the  old  King 
came  back  to  the  throne.  An’  that  was 
a  bad  day  for  all  of  us  Puritans  and 
for  liberty.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
Charles  II  was  to  order  that  all  the 
men  on  that  court  that  had  sentenced 
his  father  should  hang.  Goffe  an’  Whal¬ 
ley  an’  probably  many  other  judges 
fled  to  this  country  to  escape  the 
black  hand  of  young  Charles. 

“Now,  me,  I  was  just  a  plain  soldier. 
The  King’s  minions  weren’t  after  me — 
for  of  course  I  hadn’t  served  on  that 
high  court.  But  I  came  to  America, 
too.  I  was  glad  to  come  to  a  new  coun¬ 
try  where  the  Puritan  way  of  life  still 
lives.” 

“Well,  what  happened  to  Goffe  and 
Whalley?”  Tom  prompted. 

“A  sneakin’  Loyalist  by  the  name  of 
Captain  Breedon  went  snivelin’  to  the 
King  an’  told  of  seein’  them  in  Boston 
town.  The  King’s  hounds,  a  pair  by  the 
name  of  Hellond  an’  Kirk,  were  soon 
trackin’  down  the  two  Colonels,  hopin’ 
to  catch  ’em  an’  bring  ’em  back  to 
England  for  execution.  Whalley  an’ 
Goffe  ran  to  Cambridge,  then  to  the 
Connecticut  settlement  at  New  Haven, 
where  a  Mr.  Davenport  gave  them 
shelter. 

“To  the  eternal  credit  of  this  land 
an’  its  people  an’  magistrates,  the 
King’s  men  never  yet  laid  hands  on 
Whalley  an’  Goffe.  They’ve  been  close 
to  ’em,  lad,  an’  they’ve  driven  ’em 
from  hidin’  place  to  hidin’  place.  At 
one  time,  even,  the  Colonels  were  forc¬ 
ed  to  take  refuge  in  a  cave  while  the 
magistrates  an’  the  people  risked  their 
own  necks  to  misdirect  the  King’s 
hounds  to  bay  in  another  direction. 

“For  two  long  years  the  Colonels 
stayed  in  hidin’  in  the  Connecticut 
settlement.  Ye  can  imagine  what  a  life 
that  was  for  gentlemen  of  breedin’,  lad, 
forced  to  skulk  an’  hide  while  the 
King’s  men  bedeviled  their  trail.” 

Suddenly  Eph  stopped  talking  and 
held  up  a  warning  finger.  Tom  could 
hear  nothing  but  the  ripple  of  water 
under  the  bank,  but  he,  too,  sensed 
something  wrong  in  the  unnatural 
quiet  of  the  forest,  and  to  his  disgust 
he  began  to  shiver  with  apprehension. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Cranberry  Time 

CRANBERRIES  with  their  bright 
red  color  and  refreshing  tartness 
belong  particularly  to  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son.  Use  them  raw — use  them  cooked! 

CRANBERRY  COCKTAIL 

I  cops  cranberries  4  cups  water 

%  cup  granulated  sugar 

Cook  cranberries  and  water  about  5 
ninutes;  strain  through  cheesecloth. 
Bring  juice  to  boiling  point,  add  sugar; 
joil  2  minutes.  Serve  cold.  Add  orange 
juice  or  ginger  ale  if  desired. 

CRANBERRY  SALAD 
l  package  lemon -flavored  berries 
gelatin  Vi  cup  sugar 

I  pint  liquid  Vt  cup  chopped  celery 

1 1, 2  cups  chopped  cran-  '/*  cup  chopped  nuts 

Dissolve  gelatin  as  per  package  in¬ 
structions.  When  mixture  begins  to 
thicken,  add  cranberries  that  have  been 
run  through  food  chopper,  using  the 
coarse  knife;  also  add  sugar,  chopped 
celery  and  nuts,  and  pour  into  indi¬ 
vidual  molds.  Chill.  Serve  on  lettuce 
with  mayonnaise.  6  servings. 

CRANBERRY  RELISH 

Crush  a  can  of  jellied  cranberry  sauce 
with  a  fork.  Drain  a  No.  2  can  of  pine¬ 
apple  (crushed);  mix  with  grated  rind 
of  2  oranges  and  the  cranberry  sauce. 
Place  in  the  refrigerator  about  1  hour 
to  ripen.  Makes  3  cups. 

CRANBERRY-APPLE  RELISH 
i/2  can  jellied  cranberry  quartered 

sauce  Vi  lemon 

2  large  apples,  cored  and  14  cup  sugar 

Crush  cranberry  sauce.  Run  apples 
and  lemon  through  food  chopper.  Add 
to  cranberry  sauce  and  mix  thoroughly. 
Add  sugar  and  allow  to  stand  1  hour  to 
ripen.  Makes  about  1%  cups. 

—  A. a.  — 

SOUP  UP  TO  DATE 

The  soup  pot  simmering  on  the  back 
of  the  stove  day  after  day  has  been 
glorified  by  foods  writers  for  genera¬ 
tions.  However,  modern  cookery 
scientists  see  it  as  wasteful  of  fine  fresh 
flavor  and  also  of  nutritive  value. 
Furthermore,  the  quicker  modern  ways 
of  soup  making  ai'e  actually  more 
economical. 

The  bones  need  long  cooking,  about 
two  hours.  This  is  one  way  of  utilizing 
a  part  of  the  animal  too  often  discard¬ 
ed.  Even  bones  left  from  roasts, 
steaks,  chops  or  chicken  bones  are 
good  for  the  purpose.  Large  bones 
should  be  cracked  before  using  in  order 
to  allow  the  liquid  to  penetrate  better. 
It  is  even  economical  to  buy  soup  bones 
at  low  cost.  Cover  the  bones  with 
water  and,  if  desired,  some  tomato,  the 
acid  of  which  will  help  dissolve  calcium 
from  the  bones. 

The  vegetables  do  not  need  the  long 
cooking  required  by  the  bones;  they 
should  be  added  during  the  last  half 
hour  of  cooking  and  cooked  only  briefly. 
In  this  way  the  volatile  flavors  are  re¬ 
tained  in  the  soup  instead  of  disappear¬ 
ing  in  the  steam.  That  is  why  soup 
that  stews  too  long  may  have  a  stale 
or  left-over  taste.  Either  long  cooking 
or  simmering  day  after  day  will  pro- 


WHEN  AUTUMN  COMES 

By  Mattie  French  Hill 

The  leaves  in  scarlet,  russet  and  brown 
Bid  summer  adieu,  then  tumble  down; 
The  goldenrod  fades,  the  sunflower 
droops. 

Wild  geese  fly  south  in  V-shaped  groups; 
The  sun  looks  down  and  laughs  in  glee 
O'er  harvest  reaped  from  field  and  tree; 
The  turkey  struts,  the  husker  hums. 

The  old  mill  grinds,  when  autumn  comes. 

The  lamb's  wailing  bleat  can  be  heard. 
The  cow-bell's  tinkle  and  the  song  of 
bird; 

The  granary  is  filled,  the  corn  is  shocked; 
Shelves  are  laden,  bins  are  stocked. 

Frost  spreads  o'er  in  shimmering  white. 
And  cold  and  silence  rule  the  night. 
Gratitude  overflows  for  weights  and  sums 
Reaped  from  the  harvest  when  autumn 
comes!  1 


MRS.  WELLINGTON  DANN,  now  complet¬ 
ing  8  years  of  4-H  Club  leadership,  is 
leader  of  the  Dye's  Bridge  4-H  Club  in 
Broome  County,  N.  Y.  Dye's  Bridge  over 
N.  Y.  route  7  leads  up  to  the  scene  of 
the  famous  battle  shown  in  the  movie 
"Saratoga  Trunk". 

Mrs.  Dann  has  already  had  four  chil¬ 
dren  in  her  own  club — Merlin,  a  G.  I. 
married  and  now  in  college;  LaVerne — 
a  two  time  New  York  State  4-H  Club 
scholarship  winner  who  entered  Cornell 
University  this  fall,  and  Duane  and  Lor¬ 
raine  who  are  still  at  home. 

Raymond,  shown  with  his  mother,  will 
enroll  in  4-H  Club  work  in  5  more  years. 
The  Dye's  Bridge  4-H  Club  has  won  first 
place  honors  in  Broome  County  2  years 
in  succession. 


duce  this  flat  taste.  It  is  far  better 
to  make  the  stock  and  keep  it  cold  un¬ 
til  needed,  heating  only  as  much  as  is 
required  at  a  meal. 

Juices  left  from  cooking  vegetables 
should  be  treated  the  same  way;  they 
add  flavor  as  well  as  food  value  to  the 
soups. 

—  A.  a. 

BEDTIME 

( Continued  from  Page  18r) 
are  recommended  for  young  children  to 
provide  a  new  supply  of  energy  before 
the  child  has  gone  beyond  the  limit  of 
his  strength.  A  healthy  tiredness  is 
conducive  to  sound  and  early  sleep, 
while  over-fatigue  often  keeps  a  child 
awake. 

Check  Yourself 

Here  are  questions  to  ask  yourself 
about  your  own  behavior  that  influ¬ 
ences  your  child’s  learnings  about 
sleeping: 

Regularity:  Do  you  put  your  child  to 
bed  and  get  him  up  at  regular  hours? 
Do  you  put  him  down  for  his  nap  a!t  a 
regular  hour  and  waken  him  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  his  being  sleepy  at  bed 
time?  Or  do  you  leave  it  to  him,  when 
he  will  sleep  and  for  how  long? 

Preparation:  Do  you  insure  prompt¬ 
ness  in  going  to  sleep  by  providing 
wholesome  daytime  activity  with  plen¬ 
ty  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air?  Provide 
quiet  play  between  supper  and  bed? 
Warn  him,  “It  will  soon  be  bedtime” 
and  encourage  him  to  finish  his  play? 
Proceed  with  preparation  for  bed  im¬ 
mediately  after  saying,  “Now  it  is  bed¬ 
time”  ?  Help  him  bid  the  family  “Good¬ 
night”?  Undress  him  promptly,  or  if 
he  is  capable  of  doing  it  himself,  en¬ 
courage  him  to  undress  promptly,  go 
to  the  toilet,  and  brush  his  teeth  ?  Have 
his  bed  ready  for  him  to  climb  in?  Ar¬ 
range  the  covers  so  that  he  can  pull 
them  up  and  then  encourage  him  to 


cover  himself  ?  During  these  prepara¬ 
tions  talk  very  little  and  postpone  an¬ 
swering  questions?  Bid  him  goodnight, 
arrange  the  ventilation,  and  go  out  of 
the  room? 

Place:  Do  you  have  him  sleep  in  the 
same  place  day  after  day  and  night 
after  night,  so  that  his  bed  comes  to 
mean  relaxation  and  sleep?  Or  do  you 
permit  him  to  dictate  where  he  will 
sleep,  or  put  him  to  bed  wherever  it  is 
convenient  for  you  ? 

Equipment:  Has  the  child  a  quiet 
room  in  which  to  sleep?  Is  this  bed 
low  enough  for  him  to  climb  in,  with 
a  firm  comfortable  mattress,  warm, 
light  coverings,  and  a  very  small  pil¬ 
low?  Are  his  sleeping  garments  easy 
to  get  into,  warm,  smooth  and  com¬ 
fortable  ? 

Help  with  Sleeping:  Do  you  help  him 
relate  his  doing,  thinking,  and  feeling 
by:  (1)  guiding  his  movements  so  that 
he  makes  with  your  help  the  move¬ 
ments  you  later  wish  him  to  make 
without  your  help;  (2)  use  the  words 
in  directing  him  which  he  can  later 
use  in  directing  himself;  (3)  approve 
him  for  behavior  which  you  wish  him 
to  do  of  his  own  accord  ?  " 

All  these  questions  boil  down  to  this: 
If  you  want  to  help  your  child,  you 
must  remember  that  you  are  dealing 
with  complex  behavior  which  you  can 
understand  only  by  discovering  what 
you  and  he  are  doing,  thinking,  and 
feeling. 

—  a. a.  — 

In  choosing  the  size  of  a  refrigerator 
needed  for  the  home,  allow  one  to  two 
cubic  feet  per  person,  and  two  extra 
cubic  feet  for  entertainment  needs. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Readers  •  frequently  ask  for  house 
plans.  Six  such  plans  are  now  available 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Division  of  Farm  Buildings  and 
Rural  Housing,  Beltsville,  Md. 


To  Relieve  Your 
Cough,  Mix  This 
Recipe,  at  Home 

Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy. 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  quickly  and 
easily  you  can  relieve  coughs  due  to  colds, 
when  you  try  this  splendid  recipe.  It  gives 
you  about  four  times  as  much  cough 
medicine  for  your  money,  and  you’ll  find 
it  truly  wonderful,  for  real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a 
few  moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking 
needed — it’s  no  trouble  at  all.  (Or  you 
can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey,  in¬ 
stead  of  sugar  syrup.)  Then  put  2 y3 
ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from  any 
druggist)  in  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up 
with  your  syrup.  This  makes  a  full  pint 
of  medicine  that  will  please  you  by  its 
quick  action.  It  never  spoils,  lasts  a  long 
time,  and  tastes  fine — children  love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold  of 
a  cough.  For  real  results,  you’ve  never  seen 
anything  better.  It  loosens  the  phlegm, 
soothes  the  irritated  membranes,  quick¬ 
ly  eases  soreness  and  difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well- 
known  for  its  quick  action  in  coughs  and 
bronchial  irritations.  Money  refunded  if 
it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


WOMEN!  TRY  THIS 
fyoure  NERVOUS 

On  ‘CERTAIN  DAYS’  of  Month! 

If  functional  monthly  disturbances 
cause  you  to  suffer  nervous  tension — 
at  such  times — this  great  medicine  is 
famous  to  relieve  such  symptoms. 

LYDIA  EJIHKHAM'S  COMPOUND 

MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single 
issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  send  your 
old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  Fur  Scarfs  promptly  made  from  your 
Fox,  Coon,  Mink  pelts.  Also  fine  scarfs  for  sale. 

SAMOUCE  FUR  CO.  FORT  EDWARD.  N.  Y. 


Enchantment 

E.  R.  Eastman’s  Latest  and  Best  Novel 

H  he  Qy<l\<5> 

A  ROMANTIC  TALE  of  love  and  war  laid  in  the  years  of  1778  and 
1779.  All  the  color  and  romance  of  pioneer  days  live  again  in 
this  thrilling  tale  of  the  famous  Clinton-Sullivan  Expedition,  packed 
with  frontier  adventure. 

YOU  HAVE  ENJOYED  Editor  Ed’s  previous  books  .  .  .  The 
Trouble  Maker.  .  .  These  Changing  Times.  .  .  Growing  up  in  the 
Horse  and  Buggy  Days  (with  Carl  E.  Ladd).  .  .  Tough  Sod.  .  .  now 
read  and  enjoy  his  latest  and  best  story. 

You’ll  want  THE  DESTROYERS  not  only  for  yourself  but  also  for  a 
CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  TODAY  ! 

The  book  is  beautifully  bound  in  blue  and  gold,  with  end  papers  show¬ 
ing  maps  of  the  entire  lines  of  march  of  Clinton  and  Sullivan.  The  price 
is  $3.00  per  copy,  postpaid.  Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  today. 


American  Agriculturist,  Dept.  D,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Enclosed  please  find  $  .  .  for  which  please  send  me  . . .  copies 

(at  $3.00  each)  of  THE  DESTROYERS. 

Name . . . . . . . 

Address . - . . . . _ . . 

Autographed  copies  furnished  on  request. 
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YOU 


By  A.  JAMES  HALL 


A  survey  of  farmers'  opinions  conducted  by  the  American 
Agriculturist  Foundation  to  keep  consumers  and  State  and 
Federal  Legislators  informed  of  farmers'  problems  and  their 
suggested  solutions. 


Independent  Men 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  suggested  that 
the  men  producing  the  food  should  an¬ 
swer  a  question  Editor  Ed  Eastman 
put  to  me.  After  calling  on  a  lot  of 
Maine  potato  growers  and  reporting  to 
Ed  that  they  favored  government  price 
supports  and  controls,  he  asked,  “Do 
the  strong,  independent  Yankees  of 
New  England  who  have  done  so  much 
to  defend  and  preserve  our  liberties 
really  want  price  supports?” 

This  letter  from  A.  L.  Fitch  of  New 
Sharon,  Maine,  gives  him  the  answer 
that  I  have  found  true  on  about  85% 
of  the  farms  in  the  Northeast: 

“In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  A.  James  Hall  tells  of  interviewing 
fanners  in  Maine  and  finding  that  they 
were  almost  all  for  some  kind  of  price 
fixing.  He  must  have  interviewed  the 
big  fellows  who  are  growing  potatoes 
in  Aroostook  County.  He  certainly  did 
not  interview  the  small  farmer  in  this 
part  of  the  state.  I  have  yet  to  find 
a  single  one  who  does  not  fear  it 
means  government  control  of  the 
farms,  and  that  is  not  wanted. 

“The  farmers  here  are  independent 
men  who  want  to  do  their  own  think¬ 
ing,  and  they  are  doing  a  good  job  of 
it.  The  only  kind  of  price  control  they 
want  is  the  buyer’s  right  to  refuse  to 
buy  when  he  feels  the  price  is  too 
high.  The  recent  OPA  controls  show¬ 
ed  that  no  man  or  group  of  men  is  in¬ 
telligent  enough  to  set  fair  prices  on 
everything.” 

Mr.  Fitch  is  right  about  most  of  my 
contacts  being  with  potato  men.  I’m 
afraid  I  didn’t  make  that  very  clear 
in  my  column.  I  think  he  makes  it 
very  clear  that  most  Northeastern 
farmers  do  not  want  controls.  Do  YOU 
agree  with  him  ? 

What  About  Fairs? 

D.  M.  Moore  of  Interlaken,  Seneca 
County,  N.  Y.,  sent  me  one  of  the  best 
suggestions  I’ve  had  in  a  long  time. 
He  wants  to  see  county  fairs  discuss¬ 
ed  in  this  column  “pro  and  con.”  He 
said,  “What  would  the  people  like?  Do 
the  fairs  accomplish  their  purpose,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  livestock  field?  Do 
farmers  generally  benefit  from  show- 


hoping  that  none  of  their  friends  sees 
them  emerge.  What  do  YOU  think? 

Pen  Stabling' 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin’s 
Farm  Building  Research  Farm,  an  all- 
steel  bam  houses  a  six-year-old  experi¬ 
ment  to  compare  regular  stanchion 
barns  with  the  loose-housing  type. 

The  barn  is  divided  into  3  parts 
with  17  cows  in  each.  There  is  a  con¬ 
ventional  stanchion  barn  with  concrete 
floors;  pen  stabling  in  an  insulated 
part  of  the  barn;  and  pen  stabling  in 
an  uninsulated  part  where  outside 
doors  stay  open  the  year  around. 

The  college  men  found  it  too  hard  to 
keep  the  cows  clean  when  they  were 
fed  and  watered  in  the  bedded  part  of 
the  pen,  so  cattle  now  eat  and  drink 
in  a  concrete-floored  ‘L’  off  the  pen. 
With  this  system  they  found  that  pen 
stabling  takes  only  40%  more  bedding. 
There  is  no  bedding  over  the  concrete 
where  they  eat  and  droppings  are  pick¬ 
ed  up  once  a  day. 

Briefly,  their  conclusions  after  6 
years  are :  There  are  no  appreciable 
differences  in  milk  production  or  bac¬ 
teria;  the  cows  in  the  open  pen  stable 
have  a  greater  appetite  for  roughage 
but  eat  less  grain,  so  that  feeding  costs 
are  less;  the  penned  herd  had  no  cases 
of  stiffness,  stepped-on  teats,  injured 
knees  or  hocks.  They  had  only  one  case 
of  lameness.  In  the  pen,  heat  periods 
were  detected  more  quickly  and  the 
cows  had  16%  less  services  per  concep¬ 
tion  than  those  in  stanchions.  There 
was  an  8%  labor-saving  in  the  pen 
type  when  hand  labor  was  used  to 
clean  them — and  18%  labor-saving 
when  a  mechanical  loader  was  used. 

S.  A.  Witzel,  professor  of  agricul¬ 
tural  engineering,  said,  “In  general, 
cows  housed  loose  have  longer  pro¬ 
ductive  lives  because  of  fewer  injuries, 
less  stiffness  and  sharper  appetites. 
They  will  eat  more  roughage  and  less 
concentrates.  For  old  cows  that  have 
established  high  production  records, 
the  loose-housing  system  offers  a  way 
of  keeping  them  going  in  good  produc¬ 
tion,  and  this  offers  an  opportunity 
for  more  good  calves.” 

Dairyman  Governor 


farm  buildings  and  methods  of  har¬ 
vesting  are  very  similar.  Ladino  clover 
and  grass  silage  are  just  getting  a 
good  start  there,  but  the  use  of  both 
is  expanding  fast. 

Another  thing  the  states  have  in 
common  is  that  both  have  governors 
who  are  dairymen.  I  met  Governor  Os¬ 
car  Rennebohm  at  lunch  in  Madison 
and  he  told  me  that  he  produces  on 
his  own  farm  all  the  milk  he  sells  in 
his  17  drug  stores. 


Opinion,  Please 

During  the  past  25  years,  marvelous 
advances  have  been  made  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  Some  of  the  things  that  have 
been  great  helps  are:  better,  more  effi¬ 
cient  machinery,  better  roads,  better 
seeds,  feeds,  fertilizers  and  insecticides, 
and  better  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion  by  farm  papers,  county  agents, 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  others. 

If  you  will  take  time  to  drop  me  a 
line,  I’d  like  to  know  for  our  next  is¬ 
sue  what  agricultural  advance  has 
been  the  greatest  help  TO  YOU  in 
your  farming  operations. 

-  A. A,  - 

FOR  OUTSTANDING 
ACHIEVEMENT 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 

York  Central  School, 

Retsof  Hilda  Starkweather, 

Yorktown  Heights  High 

School  Lillian  Tompkins 

NEW  JERSEY 

Bridgeton  High  School  Benjamin  F.  Shimp 

Toshiye  Fujimoto 
Caldwell  Public  Schools  Kenneth  Truscott 

Central  High  School,  Paterson  Robert  Wilson 
Clinton  High  School  Billy  Prostak 

Flemington  High  School  Earle  Lawson 

Grover  Cleveland  High  School, 

Caldwell  Kenneth  Truscott 

Jamesburg  High  School  John  O’Brien 

Catherine  Wilson 

Jonathan  Dayton  Regional  High  School, 

Springfield  Donald  Springle 

Lebanon  High  School  Barbara  Pringle 

Millville  High  School  Kenneth  C.  Elwell 

Moorestown  High  School  Joseph  Havers 

New  Brunswick  Senior  High 

School  James  McClure 

Rancocas  Valley  Regional  High  School, 

Mount  Holly  Albert  G.  H'eveill,  Jr. 

Washington  High  School  Joseph  Tresch,  Jr. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bellefonte  High  School  Lowell  Krape 

Brookville  Senior  High 

School  Gerald  Mendenhal 

Clymer  Township  School, 

Sabinsville  Beverly  J.  Stebbins 

Dushore  High  School  Lester  E.  Rosenberry 
Gaines  High  School  Catherine  Prouty 

New  Albany  High  School  Leo  J.  Broschart 
Rockland  Township  Schools, 

Rockland  Gene  Graham 

MAINE 


Ashland  High  School 
East  Corinth  Academy 
Easton  High  School 
Fort  Kent  High  School 
Hartland  Academy 

Hodgdon  High  School 
Lawrence  High  School, 
Fairfield 

Monmouth  Academy 


Steve  Robinson 
Raymond  Harvey 
David  Smith 
Thomas  Clavette 
Barbara  Goforth 
Leslie  Duran 
Clayton  Wiggins 

Wilson  H.  Shores 
Shirley  Howard 


Sherman  High  School,  Sherman 

Mills  Dennis  Perry 

Unity  High  School  Dorothy  Mason 

Washburn  High  School  Richard  C.  Porter 
Wilton  Academy  Frank  Randall 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


ing  of  the  animals  and  learn  to  im¬ 
prove?  If  not,  why?  Do  farmers  think 
fairs  are  worthwhile,  or  do  some  think 
they  are  ‘rackets’?” 

Without  looking  for  it,  I’ve  already 
heard  plenty  of  discussion  about  coun¬ 
ty  fairs.  Some  of  it  is  good,  some  bad 
- — the  fair  that  the  individual  attends 
seems  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  his 
attitude  toward  fairs  in  general.  Per¬ 
haps  by  printing  farmer  opinion  here, 
we  can  be  of  genuine  assistance  to  fair 
secretaries  and  others  responsible  for 
the  type  of  fair  presented.  To  Mr. 
Moore’s  suggestions  I’m  going  to  add 
another  question!  Are  the  hula-hula, 
the  burlesque  strip-tease,  the  can-can, 
the  balloon  and  fan-dancers  of  the 
midway  shows  necessary  to  the  success 
of  a  county  fair?  Should  the  police 
have  to  censor  them  (and  occasionally 
ban  one  from  the  grounds,  as  I’ve 


Wisconsin  looks  like  much  of  the 
flatter  sections  of  New  York.  Of  course 
this  state  that  produces  between  10% 
and  12%  of  the  nation’s  milk  has  much 
more  corn  and  more  corn  cribs,  but  the 


Andover  High  School 
Appleton  Academy,  New 
Ipswich 

Colebrook  Academy 

Dover  High  School 
Epping  High  School 


Mary  Newcomb 

Ethel  Ferguson 
Janet  Sweeney 
Robert  Davis 
Marilyn  Stroth 
Evelyn  Wilson 


heard  more  than  once)  or  should  the 
management  see  to  it  that  alt  shows 
are  of  ■  such  nature  that  we  can  take 
our  whole  family  to  them  ?  Perhaps 
some  people  like  such  shows,  even 
when  they  come  out  of  the  tent  casting 
embarrassed  glances  to  right  and  left, 


Individual  potato  warehouses  are  almost  as  common  on  farms  in  Aroostook  County, 
Maine,  as  tractors,  planters  and  diggers.  This  one  built  last  year  on  Raymond  W. 
Chandler’s  State  Read  farm  just  out  ©f  Presque  Isle  is  bigger  than  average.  It  is  70’ 
by  SO’  and  holds  25,000  field  barrels.  The  average  storage  holds  about  7,000  barrels, 
but  most  are  built  in  this  style  with  the  roof  coming  right  down  to  the  concrete  walls 
of  the  first  story.  The  door  seen  here  leads  to  a  truck  ramp  into  the  basement.  Pota¬ 
toes  from  the  fields  are  dumped  in  bins  from  ground  level  at  the  other  end. 

Chandler  has  143  acres  of  Katahdin,  Sebago  and  Cobbler  seed  this  year. 


Contoocook  William  Cressy 

Laconia  High  School  Richard  Shaw 

Lebanon  High  School  Barbara  Pringle 

Lisbon  High  School  Irene  Glines 

McGair  Normal  Institute,  Reeds 

Ferry  Geneva  Corbin 

Newmarket  High  School  Mary  Anne  Grignon 
Tilton-Northfield  High  School, 

Tilton  Omer  Cote 

Monica  Mary  Murphy 
Weare  High  School  Diana  Colburn 

Simonds  Free  High  School, 

Warner  Phyllis  Anne  Sawyer 

Vilas  High  School,  Alstead  Fred  Putnam 

Elinor  B.  Grant 

Walpole  High  School 
Weare  High  School 


Whitefield  High  School 


Charles  Welch 
Wendell  Purington 
Diana  Colburn 
Lillian  Hanks 


RHODE  ISLAND 


James  T.  Lockwood  High  School, 

Apponaug  Steve  G.  Kowalik 

Dorothy  Johnson 

North  Kingstown  Junior-Senior  High 

School,  Wickford  Lucille  Rounds 

Rogers  High  School.  Newport 

Charlena  M.  Coburn 


VERMONT 


Brattleboro  High  School  Shirley  Clark 

Brigham  Academy,  Bakersfield,  Theresa  Bovat 


Left:  George  Robertson,  South  Kortright 
High  School,  N.  Y.  Last  year  George's 
projects  involved  146  days  of  work  and 
required  $1,400  in  capital.  George  won 
second  prize  in  the  State  FFA  Prize  Speak¬ 
ing  Contest  and  first  in  the  State  Safety 
Contest. 

Right:  Paul  Leskinen,  Templeton  High 
School,  Baldwin,  Mass.  Paul  hopes  to  take 
a  two-year  course  in  agriculture  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  and  intends 
to  work  to  pay  his  expenses. 


Cabot  High  School  John  H.  Carroll 

Jeanette  Bickford 
Danville  High  School  Ruth  McDowell 

Derby  Academy  Pauline  Gray 

Newport  Center  High  School,  Clifton  Kennison 
North  Troy  High  School  Everett  G.  Bailey 
Peoples  Academy,  Morrisville,  Mildred  E.  Fisk 
Poultney  High  School  Edward  Lewis 

St.  Johnsbury  Academy  Lucille  Cushman 

State  School  of  Agriculture.  Randolph 

Center  Lloyd  Davis 

Stowe  High  School  Nancy  Raymond 

Whitingham  High  School, 

Jacksonville  Marshall  Stone 

Elaine  I.  Reynolds 
Williamstown  High  School  Marilyn  Shepard 

Wilmington  High  School  Nathalie  E.  Boyd 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Agawam  High  School  Sumner  Shwartz 

Helen  C.  Hastings 

Arms  Academy,  Shelburne 

Falls  Donald  G.  Davenport 

Ruth  Herzig 

Barnstable  High  School, 

Hyannis  Joseph  Duarte,  Jr. 

Belchertown  High  School  Shirley  Snow 

Bristol  Co.  Agricultural  School, 

Segreganset  Frank  W.  Machado 

Deerfield  High  School,  South 


Alfred  Zukowski 
Angelina  Figeurido 
Janet  Zuchowski 

Joseph  A.  Sambade 
Shirley  Howard 
Marilyn  R.  Penoy 


Deerfield 

Falmouth  High  School 
Hatfield  High  School 
Lawrence  High  School, 

Falmouth 

Monmouth  High  School 
New  Salem  Academy 
Norfolk  Co.  Agricultural  School, 

Walpole  Evan  D.  Rockwood 

Spaulding  Memorial  School, 

Townsend  Marjorie  Powell 

Templeton  High  School, 

Baldwin  Paul  E.  Leskinen 

Weymouth  High  School  Ralph  M.  Andrea 
Williams  High  School, 

Stockbridge  Donald  M.  Ziegler 

Williamstown  High  School  Robert  C.  Hall 


CONNECTICUT 

Bacon  Academy,  Colchester  Julius  Balaban 

June  Huron 

Bloomfield  High  School  Elaine  Quavillon 

Housatonic  Valley  Regional  High  School, 

Falls  Village  Aurelia  Graham 

The  Hawley  School,  Newton  Curtiss  Chappins 
Killingly  High  School, 

Brooklyn  Mary  Frances  Anderson 

Lewis  High  School,  Southington,  Umbert  Fusco 

Jennie  Dudzik 

Norwich  Free  Academy  David  Kru? 

Thomaston  High  School  Alice  Puzacke 

Tourtellotte  Memorial  High  School, 

North  Grosvenordale  Stanley  Jezerki 

Washington  High  School  Myrtle  Heline 

Woodbury  High  School  Dominic  Computzzi 

Alice  Johnson 

Woodstock  Academy  Robert  Peckham 


—  A.  A.  — 


There  are  in  the  world  some  5-V 
600,000  telephones,  7,400,000  more  than 
before  the  war.  Of  this  gain,  about 
6,300,000  was  in  this  country.  Tele¬ 
phones  in  the  U.  S.  as  of  the  year’s 
end  number  more  than  30,000,000. 
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HELP:  "Modern  Farm  Help"  is  the 
title  of  an  illustrated  booklet  avail¬ 
able  from  the  GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY,  Farm  Industry  Division, 
Schenectady  5,  New  York.  A  handy 
way  to  get  it  is  to  use  the  coupon 
on  page  17  of  the  October  18  issue 
of  American  Agriculturist. 


NEWS:  The  COLONIAL  BEACON 
OIL  COMPANY  publishes  regularly 
a  magazine  called  ‘‘Esso  Farm 
News”.  They  will  be  glad  to  put 
you  on  their  list  to  receive  it  if  you 
will  drop  a  card  to  Esso  Marketers, 
15  W.  51st  Street,  New  York  19, 
New  York. 


COOLER:  The  westinghouse 

ELECTRIC  Corporation,  Springfield  2, 
Massachusetts,  offers  a  five-year 
guarantee  on  a  hermetically  sealed 
drop-in  freezing  unit  for  your  milk 
cooler. 

CALVES:  With  feed  scarce,  it  is 
important  to  raise  only  the  best 
calves  and  to  feed  them  well.  Use 
the  coupon  on  page  23  of  the  Octo¬ 
ber  4th  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  get  information  on  a  new 
way  to  raise  calves  from  ALLIED 
MILLS,  Dept.  AA,  Fort  Wayne,  In¬ 
diana. 


PLANS:  A  farm  building  book  is 
available  without  cost  from  WEYER- 
HAUSER  SALES  COMPANY,  2041  First 
National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  In  it  you  will  find  designs  and 
blue  prints  of  practically  every  type 
and  size  of  farm  buildings. 

FROZEN  FOOD:  The  satisfac¬ 
tion  you  get  from  a  home  freezer 
depends  on  two  things — the  quality 
of  the  food  you  put  in  and  the  way 
you  prepare  it  for  storage.  EMIL 
STEINHORST,  Box  208,  Utica,  New 
York,  \viH  be  glad  to  send  you  with¬ 
out  cost  a  booklet  describing  the 
preparation  of  food  for  your  freez¬ 
er  locker. 

MEAT:  This  is  butchering  time.  It 
is  easy  to  forget  the  details  of  cur¬ 
ing  meat,  so  it  is  wise  to  have  com¬ 
plete  information  on  hand.  Just 
send  10  cents  in  coin  to  the  MOR¬ 
TON  SALT  COMPANY,  310  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  4,  Illinois, 
and  ask  for  their  booklet  entitled 
"Home  Meat  Curing  Made  Easy." 


A  scene  in  the  research  laboratory 
of  Limestone  Products  Corporation 
of  America,  Newton,  New  Jersey. 
The  job  of  research  is  too  big  for 
public  institutions  to  do  alone,  and 
millions  are  spent  each  year  by  pri¬ 
vate  corporations  to  bring  new 
products  which  make  life  more  en¬ 
joyable. 


Service  Bureau 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


HOMEWORK 

Letters  from  subscribers  again  in¬ 
quire  about  the  reliability  of  homework 
schemes  which  they  find  usually  in  the 
classified  columns  of  newspapers.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  few  such  inquiries  were 
received  and  our  conclusion  was  that 
the  men  who  promoted  them  were  in 
uniform. 

The  whole  situation  can  be  summed 
up  very  quickly  by  saying  that  pro¬ 
moters  of  these  schemes  are  interested 
in  getting  money  from  you  rather  than 
showing  you  how  to  make  money.  In¬ 
variably  you  will  find  that  the  first 
thing  they  want  is  cash.  The  amount 
is  usually  small  but  the  people  who 
answer  such  advertisements  can  ill  af¬ 
ford  to  lose  even  a  small  amount. 

The  first-page  article  of  the  Sep¬ 
tember  20  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  carries  more  workable  sugges¬ 
tions  about  making  money  at  home 
than  you  can  possibly  get  from  answer¬ 
ing  any  home-work  advertisement. 

BET  HOW? 

“It  seems  that  he  could  be  made  to  pay 
me  the  small  amount  that  he  owes  me.” 

This  comment  frequently  occurs  in 
letters  from  subscribers.  We  can 
sympathize  with  that  point  of  view, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  statement  just 
is  not  true.  Years  ago  in  England, 
people  who  did  not  pay  their  debts 
were  put  in  prison.  We  do  not  do  that 
in  America,  though  I  can  understand 
how  some  people  would  feel  it  might 
be  a  good  idea. 

The  only  way  you  can  force  payment 
of  a  debt .  is  to  bring  suit  in  Civil 
Court.  Even  that  is  sometimes  inef¬ 
fective  because  even  though  you  win, 
the  debtor  may  have  no  property 
against  which  a  judgment  can  be  col¬ 
lected.  Unfortunately,  in  the  case  of 
small  debts  the  cost  of  suit  is  often 
bigger  than  the  amount  involved — a 
fact  which  the  debtor  knows  all  too 
well. 

NO  REPLY 

“We  answered  an  advertisement  of  Mis¬ 
sion  Market  of  Houston,  Texas,  offering 
to  send  boxes  of  fruit  at  stated  intervals. 
We  sent  829.95  for  six  shipments.  We  re¬ 
ceived  four,  although  one  of  them  was 
underweight,  and  still  have  two  coming.” 

We  wrote  the  Mission  Market  but 
received  no  reply.  We  then  checked 
with  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
Houston,  Texas.  They  reported  that 
they  have  had  other  complaints;  also, 
that  they  had  brought  this  one  to  the 
attention  of  the  company  without  suc¬ 
cess  and  were  referring  the  matter  to 
the  Post  Office  Department.  We  are 
giving  this  record  for  your  informa¬ 
tion. 

BUY  CHRISTMAS  SEALS 

The  44th  annual  Christmas  Seal  Sale 
opens  November  24  and  continues  un¬ 
til  Christmas.  Although  TB  is  not  the 
problem  that  it  once  was,  it  still  kills 
more  than  50,000  Americans  a  year. 

The  sale  of  Christmas  seals  under 
the  direction  of  the  National  Tuber¬ 
culosis  Association  of  New  York  City 
is  an  important  means  of  financing  the 
fight  against  this  disease.  From  the 
leading  cause  of  deaths  in  1904,  it  has 
now  dropped  to  7th  place. 


When  writing  to  the  Service  Bureau 
be  sure  to  give  your  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  Send  your  letters  to  American 
Agriculturist  Service  Bureau,  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  All  letters 
received  are  answered  by  mail,  and 
only  those  of  general  interest  are  pub¬ 
lished  on  this  page. 


the  HUDSON 


automatic  electric 
tank  heater 


OTHER  HUDSON  TANK  HEATERS 


HUDSON 

ALASKAN* 

The  depend¬ 
able  efficient 
oil  burning 
heater. 

HUDSON 

KLONDIKE* 

Burns  any¬ 
thing  from 
corn  cobs  to 
coal. 


♦patent  pending 
(c)  M.  D.  H.  MEG.  CO. 


Put  a  Hudson  Lektrik-Heet*  in  your 
stock  tank  this  Fall.  The  thermostat 
automatically  keeps  desired  water 
temperature  —  forget  it  until  Spring! 
No  re-fueling  —  uses  electricity  only 
as  needed  —  low  cost  —  warm  drink¬ 
ing  water  makes  more  milk,  more 
meat!  Fits  any  stock  tank.  Tested 
and  proved  in  severest  climates. 
Lock-in  plug  and  receptacle  at  no 
extra  cost.  Buy  your  LEKTRIK- 
HEET*  now  from  your  nearby  Hud¬ 
son  dealer. 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A 


Sprayers  and  Dusters 

Hay  Tools  and 
Barn  Equipment 

Livestock  Equipment 


Poultry  Equipment 


Farm  Ventilation 
Equipment 


TESTED  AND  PROVED  EQUIPMENT 


insurance  offers 
you  three-way 
liability  coverage 

l-xiij.  J'  includes  Farm 
**  Operations!  Pro- 
you  from  damage 
.  sorts  from  your  hired 
man  or  the  public.  ; . 

llfSfr  Covers  all  Personal 
Activities  of  the 
Family. 

v/XvXvlvXvXv.XvLv.v.v.v.;. v. 

S  Provides  Medical 
*  Payments  cover* 
• age  for  Employees  and 
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"MY  FAMILY’S  FUTURE 
MEANS  A  LOT  TO  ME!" 

Glenn  S.  Drake 

R.  D.  2,  Pine  City,  N.  Y.  * 


“  %V  7  HEN  you  take  over  your  own  farm 
tt  — and  have  a  family  to  support — 
you  begin  to  think  about  the  future,” 
says  Mr.  Drake  who  owns  108  acres  near 
Pine  City. 

“That’s  why  I  took  out  a  National 
Grange  Insurance  policy  that  gives  all 
’round  protection  and  helps  remove  some 
of  the  gambles  in  farming.  Today — with 
Grange  Insurance — I’ve  found  one  way  to 
'  make  my  family’s  future  secure.” 

Complete  protection — that  extra  safety 
— is  available  to  farmers  in  one  low-cost 
liability  PACKAGE  POLICY. 

Take  advantage  of  the  triple  protection 
afforded  by  National  Grange  PACKAGE 
POLICY  .  .  .  and  get  these  added  benefits: 
SUBSTANTIAL  DIVIDEND  SAVING  FARMER  CONTROL 
Ask  your  local  agent  about  the  new 
National  Grange  livestock  coverage. 


National  Grange 

MUTUAL  LIABILITY  COMPANY  ★  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Home  Office :  Keene,  New  Hampshire  State  Office :  State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


National  Grange  Mutual  Liability  Co. 

Dept.  AA2  0 ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  Cornell  Bulletin  on  Farm 
Liability  and  tell  me  how  I  can  save  real  money 
under  the  Grange  Insurance  Program.  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in 

(  )  Farm  Liability  PACKAGE  POLICY 
(  )  Automobile  Insurance 

Name . . . 

Address . 
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OUR  son  and  your  neighbor’s  son  represent  the  next  generation  of  food 
producers.  One  day  they’ll  take  over  the  reins  and  begin  farming  on  their  own. 
When  that  day  comes,  our  youth  will  benefit  from  a  heritage  left  to  them  by  some 
27,000  Northeastern  farmers.  .  .  .  their  farmer-owned  and  controlled  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association. 

Today,  League  members  market  their  milk  through  an  efficient,  result-getting 
organization.  Services  which  the  cooperative  provides  members  cover  not  only  the 
physical  job  of  handling  and  marketing  their  milk  efficiently,  but  also  the  broader 
services  which  benefit  both  farmers  and  consumers,  through  a  more  efficient  and 
prosperous  agriculture  in  the  Northeast. 

I 

Northeastern  farmers  haven’t  always  had  their  League  and  its  services,  however. 
Older  members  can  recall  when  dairymen  didn’t  always  have  a  market  for  their 
milk.  .  .  .  nor  receive  fair  payment  for  the  milk  they  produced. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  the  Dairymen’s  League  was  a  milk  bargaining  agency 
only.  It  owned  no  milk  plants.  ...  no  city  distribution  plants.  ...  no  facilities 
for  manufacturing  milk  products.  Dairymen  had  to  depend  on  others  for  all  these 
tools  so  vital  in  the  marketing  of  their  No.  1  crop  —  milk. 

These  farm  families  discovered  that  bargaining  alone  was  not  sufficient.  With¬ 
out  marketing  facilities  of  their  own,  their  position  was  still  insecure,  their  only 
weapon  the  withholding  of  milk.  The  answer  was  to  make  their  organization  an 
operating  cooperative. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  Northeastern  farmers  —  through  their  cooperative  — 
began  acquiring  the  tools  that  would  assure  them  of  a  market  for  their  milk  every 
day  of  the  year.  Today,  League  members  own  and  operate  106  conveniently  located 
country  plants.  ...  a  huge  fleet  of  milk  trucks,  as  well  as  hauling  contracts  with 
commercial  truckers.  .  .  ,  18  city  distribution  plants.  .  .  .  contracts  with  more 
than  500  dealers.  .  .  .  and  trained  employees  who  handle,  weigh,  test  and  market 
milk  to  assure  members  of  the  greatest  possible  returns. 

This  is  the  Dairymen’s  League  29/years  after  its  organization  as  a  milk  marketing 
cooperative.  It  was  built  by  farmers  —  not  without  struggle  and  sacrifice  —  because 
they  felt  strongly  the  need  for  such  an  organization. 

It  is  a  heritage  of  today’s  rural  youth  —  and  of  tomorrow’s  milk  producers. 
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The  following  is  the  pledge  made  to  the 
readers  of  American  Agriculturist  in  the 
issue  of  October  14,  1922,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  when  I  became  the  Editor  of  your 
publication. 

After  you  have  read  it,  and  read  this 
anniversary  issue,  we  believe  you  will  agree 
that  we  have  kept  the  faith. 

MY  DEEPEST  feeling  in  becoming 
Editor  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest 
farm  papers  in  America,  is  one  of 
humbleness  of  spirit  and  of  great  re¬ 
sponsibility.  As  I  look  forward  to  my 
coming  duties  as  your  editor,  I  cannot 
help  but  remember  all  of  the  fine  tradi¬ 
tions  and  accomplishments  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  through  the  long  years 
since  its  foundation  in  1842,  and  as  I  re¬ 
member  these  and  look  forward  to  main¬ 
taining  the  high  standards  of  the  past 
and  to  making  the  paper  count  for  some¬ 
thing  in  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
farm  families,  I  have  some  appreciation 
of  the  hard  work,  the  consecration  of 
spiric  and  the  sympathetic  understanding 
of  farm  people  and  their  problems  that 


INCE  in  a  while  it  is  good  for  all  of  us  to  stop  and  .take  stock  of  where  we  have 
been  and  where  we  are  going. 

This  fall  I  have  been  with  American  Agriculturist  as  your  Editor  for  25  years. 
Many  of  the  other  members  of  our  staff  have  been  here  nearly  as  long.  More  has 
happened  in  that  quarter  century  than  in  any  previous  hundred  years,  and  the  changes 
in  agriculture  and  rural  life  have  outdistanced  all  other  changes. 

Therefore,  we  are  publishing  an  anniversary  issue  in  order  to  look  back  with  you  on 
the  changes  that  have  affected  our  business  and  our  lives  and  to  gaze  into  the  crystal 
ball  with  you  to  see,  if  possible,  some  of  the  things  that  we  may  expect  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future. 

Look  back  with  me  just  for  a  moment  to  the  great  fight  we  had  to  conquer  the  dread 
disease  of  tuberculosis  in  dairy  cattle.  All  of  you  older  dairymen  will  remember  the  bat¬ 
tle,  the  losses,  and  the  suffering  which  finally  resulted  in  complete  control  of  this  dis¬ 
astrous  disease. 

It  is  no  strain  on  the  memory,  either,  to  remember  the  kind  of  roads,  especially  the 
farm  roads,  that  existed  25  years  ago.  We  have  gone  a  long,  long  way  toward  getting 
the  farmers  out  of  the  mud. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  visit  with  each  of  you  and  have  you  list  the  changes  that 
*  _  have  taken  place  in  a  brief  quarter  cen¬ 

tury  in  farm  production  methods,  changes 
that  have  been  brought  about  by  the  new 
science  of  agriculture  and  by  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  coupled  with  the  farmers’  skill 
and  hard  work,  all  of  which  have  made  it 
possible  for  the  American  farmer  to  feed 
the  nation  and  a  part  of  the  world  during 
World  War  II  and  since.  All  of  the  world 
more  conscious  than  ever  of  how  de- 


I  must  have  in  order  to  carry  the  paper 
into  the  future  as  it  has  been  carried  in 
the  past. 

.A  publication  of  the  standard  of  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  that  has  been  going 
into  farm  families  since  1842  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  publication.  It  is  an 
institution.  The  period  of  American  his¬ 
tory  since  1842  has  been  without  doubt 
the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  in  the  world’s  history.  In  it  we 
have  seen  the  mighty  development  of  the 
railroads,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone, 
and  of  literally  thousands  of  inventions 
which  have  made  rapid  progress  possible 
and  life  more  pleasant. 

In  1842,  when  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  was  born,  the  farmer  cut  his  grass 
with  a  scythe  and  his  grain  with  a  cradle, 
and  the  period  since  has  been'  marked  by 
the  coming  of  the  mowing  machine,  the 
grain  binder,  and  hundreds  of  other  me¬ 
chanical  devices  which  have  made  farm 
life  easier  and  enabled  a  comparatively 
few  farmers  to  clothe  and  feed  much  of 
the  world. 

Through  all  this  time  the  American 
Agriculturist  has  ( Continued  on  Page  3) 


is 

pendent  everyone  is  upon  the  American 
farmer  for  food  production. 

You  will  agree  that  we  have  made  re¬ 
markable  progress  in  the  job  of  marketing 
farm  products,  but  we  still  have  plenty  of 
distance  to  go  on  this  job  yet. 

Turn  your  memory  now  to  the  situation 
that  existed  with  farm  organizations  and 
cooperatives  25  years  ago  or  thereabouts. 
There  were  practically  no  successful  coop¬ 
eratives  then.  Farmers  just  had  not  learn¬ 
ed  to  stick  together.  They  had  not  develop¬ 
ed  the  fine  leadership  that  they  have  to¬ 
day.  The  Grange  was  doing  a  good  job, 
but  how  it  has  grown  and  prospered  since 
in  the  service  of  agriculture!  Most  of  the 
growth  and  success  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  Home  Bureau,  and  of  the  poultry, 
fruit  and  vegetable  organizations,  have 
been  achieved  since  the  early  1920’s. 

Best  of  all,  what  infinitely  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  our  country  children  now  have  in 
education!  Strong  centralized  schools 
enormously  increased  these  opportunities. 
In  New  York  and  other  states,  State  aid 
has  been  stepped  up  to  ( Turn  to  Page  3) 


3  Long-Range  G.L.F.  Policies 

By  James  A.  McConnell,  General  Manager  In  His  Annual  Report  at 
the  21th  Annual  G.L.F.  Stockholder’s  Meeting  in  Syracuse,  October  31 
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My  observations  on  long-range  policy,  might  well  be  judged  on  the  basis  that  they 
represent  mature  experience  in  G.L.F.  affairs  and  the  sole  desire,  on  my  part,  to 
see  G.L.F.  shape  its  procedure  in  such  a  way  that  it  remains  an  effective  instrument  of 
agricultural  policy  in  this  area.  I  want  to  disucss  three  important  long-range  policies. 


1  Effective  Community  Organization  the 

Key  to  G.L.F.  Policy. 

If  I  were  to  pick  out  one  central  theme  which 
has  run  consistently  through  top  policy,  it  would 

be ! 

Let's  Not  Build  A  G.L.F.  Which  Is  So  Strongly 
Centralized  That  Its  Effectiveness  Depends  On  The 
Decisions  And  Actions  Of  A  Few  Men  At  The  Top. 
Rather,  it  has  been  the  purpose  to  build  toward 
a  decentralized  system,  with  its  roots  down 
strongly  in  the  communities,  so  that  like  the 
honeysuckle  shrub — cut  off  the  top  and  a  strong 
root  system  soon  throws  up  a  new  upper  structure. 

It  is  my  belief  that  even  today  if  the  upper 
structure  which  the  outside  world  thinks  of  as 
G.L.F.  should  be  wiped  out,  that  part  of  G.L.F. 
which  exists  and  functions,  community  by  com¬ 
munity,  throughout  the  territory,  would  not  die 
but  would  Soon  spring  back  with  a  new  coopera¬ 
tive  built  on  the  sound  root  system  of  the  present. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  building  of  strong  locals, 
with  ample  facilities,  under  local  committees  as 
to  policy,  is  sound  long-time  procedure. 

In  building  strong  locals,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is 
necessary  for  farmers  to  assume  the  burden  of 
local  management,  unless,  of  course,  they  wish  to. 
The  burden  of  operating  local  facilities,  which  are 
today  quite  technical,  farmers  can  well  delegate, 
successfully,  to  their  own  cooperative,  the  G.L.F. 
Exchange,  and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  a  firm 
hand  ovdr  local  policy. 

Membership  Defined  and  Placed  on  a 

Strictly  Voluntary  Basis. 

In  the  past,  the  membership  of  the  G.L.F.  Ex¬ 
change  has  consisted  of  two  classes  of  farmers. 

(1)  Farmers  owning  membership  or  voting 
stock.  Membership  here  is  voluntary  because  the 
farmer  decided  to  become  a  member  when  he  de¬ 
cided  to  own  stock. 

(2)  The  New  York  State  Cooperative  Law, 
under  which  G.L.F.  is  organized,  provides  that  a 
farmer  who  uses  a  cooperative  to  the  extent  of 
$100  annually  is  eligible  for  membership.  Here 
membership  is  achieved  simply  by  purchasing 
goods  or  marketing  produce.  This  kind  of  member¬ 
ship  may  be,  and  very  often  is,  involuntary  in 
character — and  is  so  considered  by  many  farmers. 
Thousands  of  farmers  are,  and  consider  them¬ 
selves,  good  members  of  G.L.F.  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  good,  loyal  patrons.  I  consider 
them  so  likewise.  But  the  facts  of  the  case  are 
that  this  method  of  acquiring  members  brings  in, 
as  leg.W.  members,  thousands  of  people  who  have 
no  particular  interest  or  desire  to  be  classed  as 
members. 

Up  until  1936,  G.L.F.  paid  no  patronage  re¬ 
funds.  Since  then,  however,  the  payment  of 


refunds  has  been  consistent.  This  introduced  a 
third  complication  in  our  membership  due  to  its 
being  the  long-time  policy  of  G.L.F.  to  operate 
as  a  tax-exempt  cooperative.  To  qualify  in  this 
respect,  it  was  necessary,  in  the  payment  of  re¬ 
funds,  to  treat  every  patron  alike.  This,  in  effect, 
created  a  third  classification  of  people,  now 
amounting  to  better  than  200,000 — a  classifi¬ 
cation  consisting  of  farmers  who  only  occasionally 
use  G.L.F.  and  .non-farmers  who  use  G.L.F.  with¬ 
out  thought  of  any  cooperative  relation. 

The  proposed  new  membership  policy  should 
have  the  following  effect: 

(1)  It  will  put  membership  in  the  G.L.F.  Ex¬ 
change  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Every  person  who 
has  become  a  member  will  have  done  so  by  means 
of  his  own  decision  because  a  member  shall  be  a 
farmer  who  owns  at  least  one  share  of  voting 
stock  purchased  by  his  own  accord.  Patronage  re¬ 
funds  will  be  paid  to  members  only. 

(2)  I  am  old  fashioned  enough  to  believe  that 
membership  in  G.L.F.  should  carry  with  it  bene¬ 
fits  which  can  be  secured  only  by  being  members. 

(3)  Save  thousands  of  man-hours  and  sub¬ 
stantial  expense  in  doubtful  record-keeping  at 
each  retail  point  and  in  the  G.L.F.  ^Exchange 
headquarters. 

(4)  I  think  that  the  necessary  education  of 
membership  can  be  carried  on  much  more  effec¬ 
tively  when  it  can  be  confined  to  farmers  who 
have  the  interest  to  be  members. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  policy  will  take  time. 
It  will  take  possibly  two  to  three  years  to  get  it 
into  full  effect.  Action  taken  here  today  applies 
only  to  the  G.L.F.  Exchange  and  the  decision  on 
policy  for  the  Service  Stores  will  be  made  in  the 
local  communities. 

3  Income  Tax  Exemption  is  Now  Auto¬ 
matically  Given  Up  By  G.  L.  F.  Exchange 

As  soon  as  the  G.L.F.  adopts  the  policy  of  limit¬ 
ing  patronage  refunds-  to  members  only,  it  auto¬ 
matically  gives  up  its  legal  right  to  Federal  income 
tax  exemption.  This  act,  of  itself,  does  not  put  the 


MR.  MCCONNELL  delivered  his  re¬ 
port  just  after  the  delegate  body 
representing  G.L.F.  patrons  and  stock¬ 
holders  in  some  600  communitiesf 
had  voted  2,636  to  201+  to  amend  the  - 
articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  G.L.F .  Exchange  to  put 
this  new  program  into  effect. 

The  action  applies  only  to  the 
G.L.F.  Exchange.  The- decision  for 
local  G.L.F.  stores  will  be  made  back 
in  the  local  communities. 


G.L.F.  on  record  as  either  for  or  against  the  pres¬ 
ent  statute  which  gives  farm  cooperatives,  who 
conform  with  certain  rules  and  regulations,  tax 
exemption  from  Federal  income  taxes.  The  de¬ 
cision,  or  so  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  G.L.F.  needs, 
and  must  have,  for  the  reasons  just  enumerated, 
a  change  in  membership  policy.  It  cannot  make 
this  change  without  giving  up  tax  exemption. 

Last  June,  at  its  Annual  Meeting,  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  adopted  a  resolution 
against  the  repeal  of  Section  101  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  which  is  the  section  that  exempts 
non-profit  organizations  of  various  kinds,  includ¬ 
ing  farm  cooperatives,  from  the  payment  of 
Federal  income  taxes.  The  action  G.L.F.  has  taken 
here  today  is  not  a  conflict  in  policy  with  that 
resolution. 

Someone  might  ask  the  question  as  to  why  the 
Dairymen’s  League  can  so  run  its  affairs  that  it 
can  continue  to  qualify  for  Federal  income  tax 
exemption  and  the  G.L.F.  cannot.  A  look  at  the 
difference  in  membership  of  the  two  institutions, 
and  the  difference  in  operations,  will  readily  ex¬ 
plain  this.  The  League  has  its  membership  under 
annual  contract  to  market  each  individual’s  milk. 
Under  this  system,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year, 
there  is  no  question  about  who  is  and  who  is  not 
a  member. 

The  G.L.F.,  in  carrying  out  its  services  to 
farmers,  makes  available,  supplies  in  each  and 
every  trading  center  in  the  area  in  which  it 
operates.  At  the  beginning  of  any  one  year,  no  one 
knows  who  will  be  on  the  lists,  as  patrons,  until 
the  records  are  drawn  off  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

With  the  Dairymen’s  League,  the  manner  of 
how  it  deals  with  its  membership  has  no  bearing 
on  Federal  income  taxes,  because  by  the  very 
nature  of  its  operations,  it  treats  all  of  those,  for 
whom  it  markets  milk,  alike.  In  the  G.L.F.,  the 
manner  in  which  it  deals  with  its  patrons,  deter¬ 
mines  absolutely  its  tax  position.  Up  until  now, 
the  G.L.F.  has  treated  all  patrons  alike.  In  the 
light  of  experience,  it  now  seems  best  to  put  our¬ 
selves  in  a  position  where  we  pay  patronage  re¬ 
funds  to  members  only. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  what  it  will  cost 
the  farmer-member,  in  dollars  and  cents,  to  give 
up  Federal  income  tax  exemption.  There  is  no  way 
of  knowing  specifically,  the  answer  until  we  get 
some  experience.  The  first  year’s  business  affected 
will  be  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1948.  But 
it  is  my  belief  that  the  payment  of  Federal  income 
taxes  by  the  G.L.F.  Exchange  will  not  change, 
particularly  the  amount  of  refunds  payable  to 
members  in  accordance  with  the  business  done  by 
each  member.  There  will  be  taxes,  yes,  but  I 
believe  they  can  largely  be  made  up  for  in  th^ 
savings  in  the  cost  of  doing  business,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  greater  freedom  of  action  on  the  other. 

In  addition,  we  anticipate  there  will  accrue,  to 
the  G.L.F.  Exchange,  another  most  important 
benefit.  It  should  permit  the  establishment  of 
permanent  reserves  after  taxes,  reserves  needed 
to  safeguard  not  only  the  services,  but  also  the 
very  substantial  financial  investment  that  thous- 
ands  of  farmers  already  have  in  G.L.F. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.— 

New  Jersey  and  northern  Pennsylvania — 


The  cooperative  owned  and  controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York, 

OFFICES,  TERRACE  HILL,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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equalize  and  relieve  local  taxation  so 
that  country  children  can  continue  to 
have  educational  opportunities  without 
putting  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  poor 
counties  and  communities. 

Speaking  again  of  education,  look 
how  far  we  have  come  in  agricultural 
education.  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and 
experiment  stations  were  doing  a  good 
job  25  years  ago,  but  nothing  to  be 
compared  with  what  they  are  accom¬ 
plishing  now.  Agricultural  courses  in 
the  high  schools  were  just  nicely  get¬ 
ting  started.  The  great  organizations 
of  young  people,  the  Future  Farmers, 
members  and  graduates  of  vocational 
agriculture  classes,  the  4-H  Clubs,  Boy 
Scouts,  Juvenile  Granges,  Dairymen’s 
League  Young  Cooperators — all  of  this 
splendid  work  for  young  people  has  al¬ 
most  entirely  developed  within  the  past 
quarter  century.  They  are  the  best  bet 
for  the  future  success  of  rural  life  and 
of  this  nation.  Right  education  all  along 
the  'line  is  the  answer  to  most  of  our 
problems  if  civilization  is  to  endure. 

The  great  advances  that  have  been 
made  in  every  phase  of  life  touching 
the  farm  family  will  be  better  realized 
as  you  read  in  this  issue  the  state¬ 
ments  of  leaders  in  farm  organizations, 
industry,  government,  agricultural  and 
home  economics  education,  and  farm¬ 
ers  themselves.  You  will  want  to  read 
each  and  every  one  of  them,  for  to¬ 
gether  they  tell  the  story  of  the  pag¬ 
eant  of  progress  and  the  benefits  and 
changes  that  this  quarter  century  has 
brought  to  all  of  us. 

In  all  the  progress  made  in  these 
Northeastern  states  we  of  American 
Agriculturist  are  naturally  proud  of 
what  we  have  been  able  to  do  to  help. 
Service  to  farm  people  has  been  kept 
marching  on  because  there  was  team¬ 
work  among  the  farmers  themselves, 
their  organizations,  their  educational 
institutions,  the  businesses  serving 
farmers,  and  American  Agriculturist. 
Our  editorial  policy  has  always  been  to 
boost  and  not  to  knock,  to  be  outspok¬ 
en  and  to  fight  wrong  where  we  find 
it  but  to  do  so  fairly,  never  exaggerat¬ 
ing  the  facts.  We  have  always  gone  all- 
out  to  work  with  others.  We  have  tak¬ 
en  the  lead  in  support  of  better  rural 
schools  and  of  education  of  all  kinds, 
good  farm  organizations,  good  farm 
roads,  rural  electrification,  agricultural 
education,  better  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  methods.  We  have  believed  fully 
that  a  farm  paper  should  help  farm 


folks  make  a  living,  that  we  should 
not  do  their  thinking  for  them  but  give 
them  the  facts  on  which  to  base  their 
own  thinking. 

Last  but  by  no  means  least,  as  I 
said  in  the  first  statement  I  ever  wrote 
for  this  paper  25  years  ago,  reprinted 
on  pages  1  and  3,  we  have  helped  farm 
folks  to  get  something  out  of  life  be¬ 
sides  hard  work.  We  have  worked  for 
the  ideal  that  when  you  lay  down  a 
copy  of  American  Agriculturist  after 
reading  it,  you  will  have  a  little  lift 
of  the  spirit  which  will  help  you  to 
meet  the  problems  of  life  which  we  all 
have  to  face. 

In  looking  to  the  future  we  repeat 
the  pledge  we  made  25  years  ago,  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  new  conditions  which  we 
have  to  face  today,  and  dedicate  your 
American  Agriculturist  anew  to  the 
service  of  the  farmers  of  the  North¬ 
east. 

—  A.  a.  — 

Cun  'Pledge 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 
been  a  leader  of  farm  thought  and  farm 
action.  Our  fathers  and  our  grand¬ 
fathers  have  turned  to  it  for  guidance 
in  material  affairs  and  for  inspiration 
in  things  of  the  spirit.  There  are  many 
instances  where  it  has  been  in  the  same 
family  for  two  and  three  generations. 
With  such  a  history  it  has  become  al¬ 
most  a  living  part  of  farm  family  life. 

It  now  becomes  my  deep  responsi¬ 
bility  to  carry  on.  I  accept  this  respon¬ 
sibility  with  enthusiasm  and  I  have 
started  out  on  the  principle  that  the 
American  Agriculturist  belongs  to  its 
readers.  It  is  your  paper.  Your  thought 
and  wishes  shall  be  its  guide,  and  so 
far  as  you  make  it  yours,  you  will 
share  responsibility  with  us  in  making 
it  good.  I  am  also  enthusiastic  because 
I  believe  there  is  in  American  farm  life 
a  place  for  a  farmers’  paper  that  has 
not  yet  been  filled.  I  believe  that  such 
a  publication  should  cover  in  practical 
articles  every  phase  of  our  problems 
of  production.  But  many  papers  stop 
here  without  giving  much  help  on  the 
still  greater  problem  of  farm  market¬ 
ing.  I  have  always  felt  that  there  is  no 
point  in  making  “two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  one  grew  before”  unless 
provision  is  made  for  marketing  both 
of  these  blades  at  a  price  covering  cost 
of  production  plus  a  legitimate  profit. 
So  it  will  be  one  of  the  ideals  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  to  become 
something  of  a  specialist  in  your  mar¬ 
keting  as  well  as  your  production 
problems. 

The  finest  things  of  life,  however,  are 
not  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Farmers  and  their  families  are  also  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  good  literature,  in 
current  events,  in  the  problems  of 
church  and  of  the  school  and  in  recre¬ 
ation,  even  though  these  topics  have 
no  direct  relation  to  the  material  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  farm.  Therefore,  while  the 
American  Agriculturist  will  work  with 
you  for  better  production  and  better 
marketing,  it  will  also  try  to  bring  you 
something  more  than  this.  One  of  its 
principles  will  be  that  farm  people 
should  get  something  out  of  life  be¬ 
sides  hard  work,  and  its  fundamental 
reason  for  existence  will  be  its  con¬ 
stant  effort  to  do  everything  possible 
to  bring  a  better  life,  or,  in  other 
words,  more  real  happiness,  to  those 
who  live  upon  the  land. 
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THE  STATE  AND  THE 
FARMER 

I  AM  HAPPY  to  send  warm  greetings 
to  the  staff  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  and  the  more  than  200,000  farm 
people  in  New  York  State  and  through¬ 
out  the  Northeast  who  read  it.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  congratulate  you  on  cele¬ 
brating  your  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 
Agriculture  is  basic  to  the  life  of  oui" 
State.  It  is  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  this  Admin¬ 
istration  to  pro¬ 
mote,  foster  and 
encourage  agricul¬ 
ture  and  better 
standards  of  living 
for  the  farmer  of 
the  State;  to  in¬ 
crease  through  ed¬ 
ucation,  research, 
regulation,  and  sci¬ 
entific  means  the 
quantity,  quality 
and  efficiency  of 

Governor  Dewey  our  pr0(Juction  and 

to  make  all  our  people  conscious  of  the 
bond  of  mutual  self-interest  between 
our  urban  and  our  rural  populations. 

This  policy  could  not  possibly  suc¬ 
ceed  without  the  generous,  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  of  our  agricultural 
press.  Visiting  all  our  farm  homes  as 
they  do,  these  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  play  a  vital  part  in  helping  citi¬ 
zens  to  understand  their  government 
and  in  keeping  government  in  close 
touch  with  its  masters,  the  people. 
American  Agriculturist  has  remained 
true  to  those  principles  of  fair,  friend¬ 
ly  and  helpful  relationships  between 
government  and  agriculture  on  which 
the  policy  of  this  Administration  is 
based.  It  has  been  readable.  It  has  been 
helpful.  It  has  been  friendly. 

In  the  forefront  of  all  publications 
which  have  served  the  farmer  well 
stands  the  American  Agriculturist.  My 
heartiest  wishes  for  continued  success 
go  to  the  magazine  and  to  you,  its 
editor,  on  this  anniversary. — Thomas 
E.  Dewey,  Governor,  State  of  New 
York. 

—  a.  a - 

RESEARCH,  EXTENSION, 
INSTRUCTION 

E  AT  Cornell  have  seen  research, 
extension,  and  instruction  com¬ 
bine  efforts  with  the  farmers  of  the 
State  and  Nation  during  the  past  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  to  achieve  results 

probably  without 
equal  in  any  com¬ 
parable  period. 

Labor  efficiency, 
better  farm  financ¬ 
ing,  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  production 
costs,  improve¬ 
ment  in  weed  con¬ 
trol,  more  effec¬ 
tive  control  of  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases, 
better  nutrition, 
new  and  improved 
equipment,  more 
productive  strains 
of  crops  and  livestock,  all  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
production  per  man  on  the  farm. 

Fundamental  to  this  accomplishment 
has  been  the  study  of  New  York  soils. 


From  soil  surveys,  land-classification 
studies,  quick  soil  tests,  and  basic  re¬ 
search  on  soils  and  fertilizers  have 
come  a  better  understanding  of  their 
capacities  and  future  possibilities. 

The  College  cf  Agriculture  has  not 
only  been  concerned  with  higher  pro¬ 
duction  but  has  sought  to  foster  bet¬ 
ter  understandings  and  relationships 
between  farmers  and  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  between  industry  and  con¬ 
sumers  so  essential  to  agricultural 
pi’ogress. 

The  State  Extension  Service,  like¬ 
wise,  has  been  looking  to  even  greater 
achievements  for  farmers  and  their 
families  by  developing  leadership 
among  rural  peoples.  The  steady 
grovfth  of  4-H  Clubs  and  Older  Rural 
Youth  groups  is  an  indication  of  the 
role  the  young  people  of  today  will  as¬ 
sume  in  the  future. 

In  all  its  programs  the  College  has 
been  greatly  assisted  by  American 
Agriculturist  which  effectively  carries 
to  its  readers  information  about  results 
of  research  and  about  extension  pro¬ 
grams.  It  is  such  cooperation,  the  long¬ 
time  policy  of  American  Agriculturist 
to  support  the  research,  instructional, 
and  extension  programs  of  the  College, 
that  helps  to  attain  our  objective  of 
promoting  better  farming  and  better 
rural  living  in  New  York  State. 

— W.  I.  Myers,  Dean .  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 

—  A  .A.  — 

ALMOST  A  NEW  AGE 

UCH  sweeping  changes  have  taken 
place  in  farming  and  homemaking 
in  twenty-five  years  that  we  are  liv¬ 
ing  almost  in  a  new  age.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maine  has  had  its  part  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  these  changes  and  in  helping 
our  rural  people  to  adapt  themselves 
to  changed  conditions. 

However,  it  is 
hard  to  say  that 
the  college  did 
this,  or  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  did 
that,  or  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  did 
the  other  thing. 
These  and  other 
agencies,  such  as 
the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  U.  S. 
Department 
of  A  gr  i  culture, 
have  all  worked 
together  with  the  farm  people  of  Maine 
to  accomplish  the  progress  made. 

Our  greatest  contribution,  I  believe, 
has  been  in  the  field  of  leadership. 
Many  of  our  rural  leaders  are  college 
trained;  others  began  their  training  in 
4-H  clubs,  the  grange,  or  some  Exten¬ 
sion  group. 

To  be  specific,  Maine  poultrymen  do 
a  good  business  in  hatching  eggs  and 
day-old  chicks.  This  business  is  based 
squarely  on  the  fact  that  Maine  chicks 
live.  They  live  because  for  the  entire 
quarter  century  the  college  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Extension  Service  have 
been  working  successfully  with  poul¬ 
trymen  on  a  program  of  pullorum  era¬ 
dication. 

Again,  Maine’s  thriving  potato  seed 
trade  is  possible  because  of  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  many  groups,  including  the 
experiment  station,  the  extension  ser¬ 
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vice,  and  the  growers  themselves. 

Then,  too,  rural  homemakers  are  bet¬ 
ter  versed  in  the  principles  of  human 
nutrition  than  urban  homemakers. 
Here  our  home  demonstration  agents, 
most  of  whom  are  college  trained,  and 
the  homemakers  themselves  are  large¬ 
ly  responsible. 

In  our  work  for  farm  people,  the 
radio  and  the  press  have  been  most 
helpful,  especially  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  which  has  always  taken  a  pro¬ 
gressive  stand  for  research,  education, 
and  for  the  best  in  rural  life. 

— Arthur  L.  Deering,  Dean,  Maine 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 

—  a.  a.  — 


American  Agriculturist  to  play  its 
usual  prominent  part  in  this  campaign. 

The  cooperation,  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
structive  criticism,  which  this  Depart¬ 
ment  has  had  from  your  publication 
over  the  years  has  been  a  concrete  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  agencies  of  good  will  can 
work  together  for  the  common  good  of 
farmers.  I  see  no  reason  why  this  work¬ 
ing  together  cannot  go  on  to  the  end 
that  New  York  State  may  continue  to 
enjoy  the  distinction  of  possessing  as 
enlightened  and  forward-looking  a  farm 
population  as  exists  anywhere  in  the 
world. — C.  Chester  DuMond,  Commis¬ 
sioner,  N.  Y.  State  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets. 


FOR  THE  COMMON 
GOOD  OF  FARMERS 

MAY  I  congratulate  you,  both  per¬ 
sonally  and  as  Commissioner,  on 
the  completion  of  twenty-five  years  of 
sincere  and  effective  effort  to  improve 
our  farm  living  in  New  York  State? 

I  believe  that  few  people,  even  among 
farmers,  realize  the  tremendous  part 
which  our  agricultural  press  has  played 

in  the  great  ad¬ 
vance  made  in 
farming  since  the 
turn  of  the  cent¬ 
ury.  Certainly  I 
would  place 
American  Agri¬ 
culturist  at  the 
forefront  of  thes° 
publications.  The 
contribution  i  t 
has  made  has 
been  accomplish¬ 
ed  not  by  oppos¬ 
ing  every  attempt 
to  work  out  pro¬ 
grams  whose  efficiency  had  not  yet  been 
demonstrated;  it  has  taken  a  courage¬ 
ous  stand  on  many  issues  originally  op¬ 
posed  by  farm  people  which  later  de¬ 
monstrated  their  soundness. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  has  always  attempted  to  stay 
in  the  forefront  in  animal  disease  con¬ 
trol  measures.  It  has  often  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  severe  criticism  by  well-mean¬ 
ing  farmers  who  did  not  understand 
the  problem  in  its  entirety  but  who 
fell  prey  to  the  plausible  objections  of 
obstructionists.  The  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  supported  our  successful  cam¬ 
paign  against  bovine  tuberculosis  when 
it  was  unpopular.  It  now  meets  with 
farmers’  full  approval.  Our  campaign 
against  brucellosis  has  progressed  to  a 
point  where  its  objectives  are  about 
to  be  realized.  We  have  had  the  support 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  in  this 
campaign  also. 

We  look  forward  to  continued  sup¬ 
port  in  the  work  we  see  ahead  of  us 
in  cutting  down  the  losses  due  to  mas¬ 
titis.  Any  program  which  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  research  work  now 
being  done  will  need  the  support  of 
every  agency.  We  must  increase  among 
farmers  the  basic  knowledge  which  is 
so  essential  to  the  effective  progress 
of  any  such  program.  We  count  on  the 


C.  C.  DuMond 


—  A. A - 

HIGH  CALIHER  LEADERS 

THE  SPECIAL  anniversary  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist  is  a  fitting 
occasion  to  review  the  many  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  New  Jersey 
agriculture  during  the  past  25  years. 

During  this  period  the  highly  diversi¬ 
fied  agriculture  of  our  State  has  be¬ 
come  even  more  specialized  so  that  to¬ 
day  many  of  our 
farms  are  concen¬ 
trating  on  only  one 
or  two  cash  crops. 
Successful  m  a  n- 
agement  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  these  en¬ 
terprises  have  de¬ 
manded  personnel 
with  years  of  train¬ 
ing  and  experience 
as  well  as  skill  and 
efficiency. 

Those  who  in 
W.  H.  Alien  1916  revised  the 
New  Jersey  law  under  which  our  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  re¬ 
organized,  exercised  remarkable  fore¬ 
sight.  Official  recognition  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  farm  groups  was  provided  in  the 
law  and  has  been  continued  year  after 
year.  Such  recognition  has  stimulated 
the  development  of  leadership  of  high 
caliber. 

In  New  Jersey,  success  in  agricul¬ 
ture  often  depends  more  upon  the  man 
than  upon  the  soil.  In  turn,  it  natural¬ 
ly  follows  that  our  aggressive  and 
competent  farm  leaders  have  expected 
from  the  State  agencies  a  rather  high 
standard  of  service.  To  meet  such  de¬ 
mands  the  staffs  of  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the 
Extension  Service  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  have  been 
stimulated  to  a  high  degree  of  profi¬ 
ciency  that  is  recognized  throughout 
the  nation. 

These  farm  leaders  would  be  among 
the  first  to  acknowledge  the  aid  and 
cooperation  extended  by  the  rural  and 
agricultural  press  in  promoting  pro¬ 
grams  to  provide  better  schools,  im¬ 
proved  roads  and  stronger  farm  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Outstanding  among  the  farm  press 
is  American  Agriculturist  which  always 
has  encouraged  and  supported  the 
State  agencies.  Year  after  year,  that 
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publication  has  rendered  valuable  aid 
to  our  efforts  m  promoting  the  cooper¬ 
ative  poultry  and  produce  auction  mar¬ 
kets,  control  of  animal  diseases,  soil 
conservation,  farm  youth  projects  and 
other  activities.  We  hope  that  we  shall 
continue  to  merit  the  good-will  of  both 
the  editorial  staff  and  the  New  Jersey 
readers  of  American  Agriculturist.  — 
— W.  £5.  Allen,  Secretary,  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

—  A.A.  — 

FOSTERING  PRACTICAL 
IDEALS 

EW  YORK  State  Grange  takes 
great  pleasure  in  extending  greet¬ 
ings  to  American  Agriculturist  on  this 
anniversary. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  or  more,  we  can  see  that 
a  great  many  developments  and 
achievements  have  come  about  because 

our  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been 
working  together. 
During  this  period, 
the  Grange,  along 
with  other  New 
York  State  groups, 
has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing 
better  things  to 
rural  people. 

The  basic  prin- 
ciples  of  the 
Grange,  its  ritual¬ 
ism,  its  fraternal 
spirit,  its  ability  to 
attract  people,  have  been  important, 
but  along  with  these  fundamentals 
there  has  been  that  foresight  among  its 
membership  which  has  fostered  prac. 
tical  ideals  for  farm  people.  The  Grange 
has  been  active  during  the  years  in  pro¬ 
moting  better  education  for  farm  boys 
and  girls.  The  cooperative  movement 
has  actually  been  developed  in  the 
Grange — the  G.L.F.  and  The  Dairymen’s 
League  being  excellent  examples  of  co- 
operative-  effort.  Better  roads  in  the 
rural  areas  have  been  and  still  are  of 
great  concern  to  Grange  members. 
These  and  countless  other  developments 
may  be  traced  back  to  Grange  effort 
and  support. 

We  of  the  Grange  greatly  appreci¬ 
ate  the  loyal  cooperation  given  us  by 
the  editors  and  staff  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  and  its  loyal  support  in 
building  high  ideals  for  farm  people. 
By  all  of  our  groups  working  together, 
agriculture  has  taken  many  steps  for¬ 
ward.—  H  enry  D.  Sherwood,  Master, 
New  York  State  Grange. 

—  A.  A.  — 

MARKETING  STILL  A 
CHALLENGE 

AMERICAN  agriculture  has  seen  far- 
reaching  changes  in  the  last  25 
years.  Our  farmers  have  weathered  a 
critical  depression  and  yet  maintained 
a  plant  that  was  capable  of  producing 
in  record  quantities  to  help  the  United 
Nations  win  World  War  II.  Our  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  have  broad¬ 
ened  and  strengthened  their  service 

to  agriculture,  and 
the  Extension 
Service  has  come 
of  age. 

Looking  back 
over  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  of  develop¬ 
ments  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  one  is  puzzled 
to  know  which 
should  be  singled 
out  for  mention  in 
a  brief  statement. 
Certainly  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  grass 
silage  and  the  cooperative  application 
of  artificial  insemination  have  contrib¬ 
uted  much  to  the  advancement  of 
dairying.  Poultrymen  have  made  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  through  the  control  of 
laryngotracheitis.  Fruit  growers  have 
benefitted  from  the  introduction  of 


more  than  30  new  and  improved  varie¬ 
ties  of  peaches,  and  vegetable  growers 
from  the  development  of  the  Rutgers 
tomato. 

Truly,  these  and  many  other  factors 
have  greatly  increased  the  efficiency 
of  our  farmers  -as  producers.  In  all 
honesty,  it  must  be  said  that  the  im¬ 
provement  of  marketing  efficiency  has 
not  kept  pace.  The  cooperative  auction 
markets  have  rendered  signal  service, 
but  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  this  field  of  work  which 
challenges  us  more  than  any  other  to¬ 
day. 

To  those  of  us  concerned  with  agri¬ 
cultural  education,  the  steadfast  friend¬ 
ship  and  support  of  the  progressive 
agricultural  press — as  so  ably  exempli¬ 
fied  by  Ed  Eastman  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist- — has  been  an  unfailing  source 
of  inspiration  and  encouragement.  Ag¬ 
riculture  owes  much  to  these  men. 

— William  H.  Martin,  Dean,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  College  of  Agriculture. 

—  A. a.  — 

AHEAD  LIE 
OPPORTUNITIES 

ON  BEHALF  of  the  State  Education 
Department  I  welcome  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  congratulate  you  and  your 
associates  on  this  Twenty-Fifth  Anni¬ 
versary  of  the  “new”  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
American  Agriculturist  has  played  a 

significant  role  in 
the  development  of 
rural  education  in 
New  York  State. 
It  has  consistently 
stood  for  and  ac- 
t  i  v  e  1  y  promoted 
better  schools  for 
rural  youth,  and 
has  aided  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  fine 
cooperation  that 
prevails  between 
the  rural  people 
and  their  organi¬ 
zations  and  the  school  officials  of  the 
State.  In  so  doing  it  has  contribut¬ 
ed  substantially  to  progress  in  rural 
education — to  the  State-wide  move¬ 
ment  for  school  centralization,  the 
more  adequate  financing  of  rural 
schools,  and  the  marked  gains  in  both 
the  quality  of  the  rural  school  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  range  of  educational  ser¬ 
vices  to  rural  people. 

Ahead  lie  further  opportunities  for 
providing  better  and  more  nearly  com¬ 
plete  educational  programs  for  rural 
communities.  Continued  and  more  rapid 
centralization  of  rural  school  districts 
will  provide  one  such  opportunity. 
Others  are  to  be  found  in  greater  co¬ 
operation  among  districts  in  offering 
joint  programs,  and  in  the  early  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  new  intermediate 
school  district. 

American  Agriculturist  has  consist¬ 
ently  followed  the  principle  of  helping 
people  to  know  and  understand  their 
problems  and  of  encouraging  them  to 
express  and  challenge  their  varying 
points  of  view.  I  am  certain  that  in 
continuing  to  adhere  to  this  principle, 
it  will  make  a  very  special  contribution 
to  the  continued  advancement  of  rural 
education. — Francis  T.  Spaulding ,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  New  York 
State  Education  Department. 

—  a.a.  — 

THE  SAME  PATH 

AY  I  extend  my  sincere  congratu¬ 
lations  upon  your  25  years  of  prog¬ 
ress  and  service  to  agriculture  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Agrictilturist.  The 
period  has  indeed  been  a  hectic  one, 
both  in  world  affairs  and  in  those  af¬ 
fecting  the  individual— particularly,  I 
believe,  the  American  farmer.  If  ever 
he  has  needed  wise  counsel  it  has  been 
during  this  period.  Publications  such  as 
yours  may  and  do  perform  a  world  of 
good  in  steadying  and  improving  the 
course  of  agriculture. 


Henry  Sherwood 


Wm.  H.  Martin 


Francis  Spaulding 


THEY  TELL  THE  STORY 

IN  ALL  the  twenty-five  years  since  the  present  editorial 
staff  began  work  with  American  Agriculturist,  we  have 
never  received  a  more  interesting  or  valuable  set  of  state¬ 
ments  than  those  that  appear  on  this  page  and  throughout 
the  book. 

These  statements  from  farmers  and  leaders  throughout 
the  Northeast  sum  up  the  high  spots  of  the  progress  made 
in  their  own  particular  lines  in  agriculture  and  rural  life 
over  the  past  quarter  century,  and  some  of  them  venture 
to  predict  some  of  the  things  that  lie  ahead. 

If  you  want  to  live  again  the  stirring  and  changing  days 
of  the  past  few  years  and  get  a  glimpse  of  the  future,  don’t 
miss  these  statements. 


This  same  quarter  century  has  like¬ 
wise  been  a  most  significant  one  for 
the  Vermont  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  It  has  witnessed  the  institution 
of  many  new  projects  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  or  culmination  of  some  of  earlier 
origin  and  offered  new  opportunities 
for  service  to  Vermont  agriculture. 
With  Vermont  the  largest  dairy  state 
in  New  England,  it  of  course,  natural¬ 
ly  follows  that  dairying  is  its  prime 
agricultural  industry.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
prime  industry  of  the  state.  It  just  as 
naturally  follow^  that  a  great  part  of 
the  attention  of  the  department  is  di¬ 
rected  toward  dairy  interests.  Probably 
the  greatest  outstanding  achievement 
of  the  department  was  the  carrying 
through  to  sue  cessful  culmination  of 
the  bovine  tuberculosis  control  pro¬ 
gram.  Next,  perhaps,  in  importance  is 
the  inauguration  of  the  Brucellosis 
control  program.  Both  are  not  only  of 
vital  importance  to  our  great  industry 
but  to  the  public  health.  The  inspection 
and  enforcement  of  sanitation  in  hand¬ 
ling  of  milk  stands  in  close  relation  to 
these  projects. 

But  in  our  efforts  to  help  the  dairy 
industry  we  by  no  means  lose  sight 
of  our  other  agricultural  activities.  It 
is  our  purpose  to  offer  all  assistance 
within  our  jurisdiction  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  better  farming  and  better  farm 
life.  In  this  I  know  that  we  tread  the 
same  path  with  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist. — S.  G.  Judd,  Commissioner  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  State  of  Vermont. 

—  A.A.  — 

FARMER-RIJILT 

SERVICES 

THE  HISTORY  of  G.L.F.  covers  the 
same  period  as  the  history  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Editor  Ed  Eastman  and  his 
capable  staff.  Looking  back  over  this 
25-year  period  is  like  comparing  notes 
with  a  boyhood  friend  who  worked  and 
played  with  you  through  grammar 

school,  high  school 
and  college.  I  can 
recall  many  ex¬ 
periences  during 
these  years  when 
the  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  fought 
right  along  with 
Northeastern  farm 
o  r  g  a  n  i  zations 
to  get  better  mar¬ 
keting  programs, 
better  educational 
facilities,  more  ef¬ 
ficient  farm  prac¬ 
tices  for  farmers  in  this  area. 

It’s  been  a  period  of  radical  change 
in  agriculture.  Gasoline  engines  and 
electric  motors  and  gpod  roads  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  driving  horses 
off  the  farm. 

It’s  been  a  period  when  the  Land 
Grant  Colleges  have  developed  exten¬ 
sion  teaching  through  the  County 
Agent  system  to  a  point  where  any 
farmer  can  get  the  latest  and  best  in¬ 
formation  on  good  farming  practices. 
It’s  been  a  period  when  farmers  have 


J.  A.  McConnell 


provided  themselves  with  facilities  for 
the  procurement  of  production  supplies 
and  for  the  marketing  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  G.L.F.  is  just  one  of  the  many 
cooperatives  that  farmers  have  built 
during  the  past  25  years.  Some  of  these 
have  failed,  but  others,  because  they 
provide  commodities  and  services  that 
help  farmers  produce  or  market  more 
efficiently,  have  grown  stronger  during 
the  years. 

Private  business  during  this  period 
has  also  kept  pace  with  the  advances 
in  agriculture.  A  lot  of  private  capital 
has  gone  into  research  to  develop  new 
machines,  new  chemicals,  new  mater¬ 
ials  that  make  farming  easier  and  bet¬ 
ter. 

And  all  of  this  time  the  American 
Agriculturist  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  of  keeping  Northeastern  farmers 
right  up  to  date,  and  of  encouraging 
both  cooperative  and  private  business 
to  do  a  better  job  for  farmers. 

— James  A.  McConnell,  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange. 

—  a.a.  — 

A  TIME  FOR  SOUND 
THINKING 

AMERICAN  Agriculturist  is  some¬ 
times  referred  to  as  the  oldest  farm 
paper  in  America.  It  is  over  100  years 
old,  and  for  almost  one-fourth  of  its 
life  it  has  been  presided  over  by  Ed 
Eastman. 

Northeastern  agriculture  and  the 
American  Agriculturist  have  made 

their  greatest 
strides  during  the 
past  25  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  we 
have  seen  farm 
production  increas¬ 
ed.  Herds  are  big¬ 
ger,  and  yields  per 
cow  and  per  man¬ 
hour  are  higher. 

This  fall,  round¬ 
ing  out  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of 
service  to  farmers 
as  editor  of  the 
American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Ed  Eastman  can  look  back  with 
pride  on  a  job  well  done.  His  construc¬ 
tive  support  for  farm  organizations, 
rural  education,  TB  control  and  high¬ 
way  improvement  has  made  the  North¬ 
east  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  He 
has  reported,  interpreted  and  helped 
shape  Northeast  agricultural  policies 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  all  must 
agree  that  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  good,  sound  thinking  and  fear¬ 
less  reporting  of  the  facts  are  more 
vital  than  today.  Farming  is  now  a 
highly  complicated  business  and  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  Northeast  must  work  to¬ 
gether  for  the  common  good.  Sound 
cooperation  must  always  be  based  on  a 
free  exchange  of  information  and  the 
American  Agriculturist  serves  as  a  vi¬ 
tal  link  in  communication  for  200,000 
farm  families. 

( Continued  on  Page  16) 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
GOOD  FEED 

Relatively  speaking,  a  lot  of 
water  has  gone  over  the  dam  in  the 
feed  business  of  the  Northeast  in  the 
last  quarter  century.  Old-fashioned 
“grist”  mills  have  given  way  to  mo¬ 
dern  feed  manufacturing  plants  and  re¬ 
tail  feed  service  stores. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  milk,  egg  and 
meat  production 
was  dependent  on 
gluten  feed,  hominy, 
ground  oats,  bran 
and  middlings,  fed 
straight  or  shovel- 
mixed  on  the  floors 
of  the  grist  mill  or 
feeder’s  barn.  To¬ 
day,  formula  feeds 
with  just  the  right 
balance  of  protein, 
fat,  fiber,  vitamins 
and  minerals  — 
painstakingly  and 
A.  \y.  Carpenter  thoroughly  mixed 

in  modern  milling  equipment — do  the 
job  more  effectively,  more  economically. 

One  of  the  outstanding  significant 
developments  in  the  feed  business  has 
been  the  installation  of  modern  feed 
manufacturing  facilities  in  mills  lo¬ 
cated  at  thousands  of  country  points 
throughout  the  Northeast.  Practically 
every  town  located  in  a  livestock  or 
poultry  section  has  one  or  more  mills 
modernly  equipped  to  manufacture 
livestock  and  poultry  formula  feeds. 
Nutritional  research  and  feeding  ex¬ 
perimental  data  are  available  to  these 
small  manufacturing  units  on  a  pat¬ 
tern  comparable  to  the  large  nationally 
known  mills.  So,  too,  are  the  facilities 
for  laboratory  quality  control  of  in¬ 
gredients  built  into  the  formula  feeds. 
In  these  community  feed  mills,  bal¬ 
anced  rations  are  mixed  and  delivered 
to  feeders  almost  daily,  thus  assuring 
the  feature  of  freshness  in  feeds  that 
so  greatly  adds  to  palatability. 

Where  a  few  years  ago  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  formula  feeds  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  relatively  small  number  of 
large  feed  manufacturing  plants  locat¬ 
ed  strategically  to  obtain  favorable 
freight  rates,  today  almost  every  rural 
community  in  the  Northeast  boasts  of 
one  or  several  well-equipped  feed  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  where,  under  one  roof 
and  with  a  single  overhead,  feed  is 
manufactured  and  retailed  to  feeders. 


Unquestionably,  the  many  feed  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  retailers  of  the  North¬ 
east  have  been  inspired  to  manufacture 
high-quality,  result-producing  feeds  by 
the  forward-looking  editorial  policy  of 
American  Agriculturist  as  it  has  over 
and  over  again  pointed  out  the  im¬ 
portant  part  which  good  feeds  and  the 
conscientious  service  of  feed  industry 
people  have  in  the  development  of  a 
progressive  and  prosperous  livestock 
and  poultry  agriculture.  —  Austin  W. 
Carpenter,  Executive  Director,  Eastern 
Federation  of  Feed  Merchants. 

—  A. A.  — 

FERTILIZERS  AND 
FARMING 

FERTILIZERS  and  farming  have 
both  come  a  long  way  during  the  25 
years  since  E.  R.  Eastman  took  over 
as  Editor  of  American  Agriculturist. 

During  that  period  fertilizer  use  has 
more  than  doubled  in  volume,  from  six 

million  to  more 

ped  up  from  six¬ 
teen  to  twenty-one 
units  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash. 

Much  has  been  learned  through  soil 
fertility .  research  and  practice.  More 
economical  production  of  hay  and  pas¬ 
ture  crops  in  the  northeast  in  particu¬ 
lar  has  been  attained  with  commercial 
fertilizers  as  one  of  the  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  this  accomplishment.  Knowledge 
concerning  the  secondary  and  minor 
plant  nutrients  has  increased  markedly 
during  the  past  quarter  century.  Cop¬ 
per,  boron,  cobalt,  magnesium  and  cal¬ 
cium  as  well  as  sulphur  are  among 
these  two  groups  now  better  under¬ 
stood. 

Methods  of  applying  fertilizers  have 
been  improved  and  are  better  under¬ 
stood  because  of  work  started  in  the 
mid-20’s  with  The  National  Fertilizer 
Association  among  the  sponsors.  To¬ 
gether  with  the  farm  machinery  manu- 
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The  More  You  Look 
The  More  Y ou’ll  Like 

a  CASE 


y\ 

me 


Mighty  Model  “LA' 
4-5  plow  capacity 


Popular-priced  “VAC" 
Full  2-row,  1-2  plow 


Full  2-plow 
Model  “SC” 


All-Purpose 
3-plow,"  2 


or 


“DC” 

4-row 


There  is  a  Case  tractor  to  fit  every  size  of  farm, 
every  crop  system.  Each  all-purpose  model  is 
available  with  single  front  wheel  or  adjustable 
front  axle  for  narrow-row  vegetables.  The 
same  three  sizes  are  built  in  both  standard 
4-wheel  and  orchard  models.  Then  there  are 
the  mighty  "LA”  «nd  specials  for  rice,  cane, 
vineyards,  also  hign-clearance  models.  See 
your  Case  dealer  for  full  information.  Send 
for  latest  tractor  catalog;  mention  size  that 
fits  your  farming,  also  any  tillage  or  planting 
implements,  any  haying,  harvest  or  corn 
machines  you  need.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  L-ll, 
Racine,  Wis. 


4  Great  Power  Groups 
.  .  .  20  Tractor  Models 


Look  past  the  paint  and  the  gadgets  to  the  purpose  of  a 
tractor — to  put  power  to  work  and  push  your  farming  forward. 
See  how  Case  tractors  in  every  size-class  have  the  pull,  the  right 
gear  speeds,  and  the  sure-footed  traction  to  work  more  acres 
every  day.  See  how  their  extra  comforts,  convenience  and  easy 
handling  save  strength  and  time. 

Look  at  the  record,  too.  See  why  Case  tractors  are  held  in  the 
highest  respect  by  farmers  with  the  widest  tractor  experience. 
They  know  how  Case  ENDURANCE  holds  upkeep  costs  down, 
preserves  fuel  economy,  prolongs  tractor  life  and  reduces  the 
ownership  cost  per  year. 

Whether  you  like  a  front-mounted  cultivator  or  a  rear- 
mounted  tool-bar  useful  for  other  implements,  too,  you  can 
take  your  choice  when  you  buy  a  Case  all-purpose  tractor. 
Master-frame  mounting  for  the  Model  "VAC”  saves  you  real 
money  on  implements. 


Industry-Agriculture 
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facturers,  the  agricultural  engineers, 
the  Society  for  Horticultural  Science, 
and  others,  including  the  many  experi¬ 
ment  station  workers  who  have  parti¬ 
cipated,  a  great  deal  of  the  why  as  well 
as  the  how  of  fertilizer  placement  has 
been  developed.  This  work  is  still  un¬ 
der  way  and  continuing  to  grow. 

Fertilizer  costs  to  farmer  users  too 
have  been  lowered  and  are  now  just 
about  the  least  costly  farm  supply  item 
in  this  period  of  higher  levels  for  many 
things. 

In  the  spreading  of  facts  for  im¬ 
proved  farming  methods,  American 
Agriculturist  has  a  fine  record.  This 
Association  commends  you  and  your 
staff,  and  sends  its  greetings  and  best 
wishes  for  your  continued  good  work, 
and  stimulating,  steadfast  policy. 

- — Maurice  H.  Lockwood,  President,  The 
National  Fertilizer  Association ,  Inc. 

—  a. a.  — 

FROM  1ECJLK  TO 

PACKAGES 

TWENTY-FIVE  fast  moving  years 
....  the  aftermath  of  two  World 
Wars  ....  bankruptcy  and  ruin  .... 
untold  riches  .  ,  .  .  through  it  all,  great 
food  strides  ....  evolution.  .  .  .change! 

In  such  a  world,  you  and  your  asso¬ 
ciates  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
have  made  distinguished  contributions 
through  sane,,  alert  leadership;  through 

devotion  t  o  your 
honest  purpose  of 
advancing  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  rural  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Grocery  manu¬ 
facturers  have 
lived  through,  and 
advanced  with, 
these  same  chang¬ 
ing  times  with  ag¬ 
riculture.  As  there 
have  been  changes 
in  agriculture,  so 
Dave  Thompson  there  have  been 
changes  in  this  business.  The  past 
quarter  century  has  witnessed  a  tran¬ 
sition  from  bulk  goods  in  grocery 
stores  to  packaged  goods.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  most  goods  sold  in  bulk, 
whereas  today  about  80%  of  the  dry 
groceries  are  sold  in  packages.  This  has 
improved  cleanliness  and  convenience 
of  handling.  It  has  enabled  manufac¬ 
turers  to  identify  their  products  by 
many  trade  names.  It  has  given  assur¬ 
ance  of  quality.  It  has  permitted  year- 
round  distribution  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Grocery  advertising  has  made  great 
strides.  It  has  contributed  to  creating 
mass  markets  for  the  products  of  the 
farm,  which  are  converted  into  foods 
that  are  sold  in  grocery  stores.  Mass 
markets  have  permitted  mass  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  farm  and  in  the  factory. 

Packaging  of  groceries  has  enabled 
grocers  to  build  and  operate  better 
stores,  increasing  efficiency  and  low¬ 
ering  operating  costs,  and  permitting 
benefits  to  be  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  and  to  the  farmer.  Present-day 
grocery  stores  are  attractive  and  plea¬ 
sant,  clean  and  inviting  places  in  which 
to  buy  food.  In  them  you  find  nearly 
four  thousand  items  from  which  to  se¬ 
lect,  as  compared  to  perhaps  750  in  the 
store  of  yesterday. 

The  forces  of  grocery  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  distribution  are  better  under¬ 
stood  today.  Grocery  manufacturers 
perform  the  function  of  salesmen  of 
raw  farm  products.  The  understanding 
of  this  relationship  brings  about  better 
team  work  among  all  in  the  food  in¬ 
dustry. 

Intelligent  editing  of  farm  papers, 
such  as  in  the  American  Agriculturist, 
has  been  most  helpful  in  improving 
this  pleasant  business  relationship. 

—  Dave  Thompson,  Agricultural  Con¬ 
sultant,  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Am¬ 
erica,  Inc. 

( Continued  on  Page  25) 


“2  Weeks’  Earlier  Grazing  on  Fertilized  Pasture 


“AAC  SOIL  SERVICE  and  ADEQUATE 
FERTILIZATION  HELPS  REDUCE  FEED  COSTS” 

Says  Reed  Kepner,  Manager,  Orangeville 
Brown  Swiss  Farms,  Sharpsville,  Pa. 


“V/I/HE  are  carrying  lOfchead  of  registered  Brown 
"  Swiss  and  50  head  of  registered  Herefords,” 
writes  Reed  Kepner,  Manager  of  Orangeville 
Brown  Swiss  Farms,  Sharpsville,  Mercer  Co., 
Pa.,  “and  have  a  total  of  800  acres,  half  of  it  in 
pasture.  To  keep  production  costs  in  line,  we 
find  it  necessary  to  produce  high  quality  feed 
grown  on  the  farm.  A  number  of  years  ago,  we 
compared  Agrico  against  various  other  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  and  Agrico  did  such  a  good  job  that  we  have 
used  it  exclusively  ever  since.  We  apply  the 
Agrico  specially  made  for  each  crop,  400  lbs.  to 
the  acre  on  wheat  and  corn,  and  350  lbs.  per 
acre  on  our  oats,  and  get  excellent  crops,  season 
after  season. 


PASTURE  FERTILIZATION  PAYS  WELL!” 


REED  KEPNER, 
Manager,  Orangeville 
Brown  Swiss  Farms, 
Sharpsville,  Pa. 


“Last  year,’’  continues  Mr.  Kepner,  “we  de¬ 
cided  to  do  something  about  our  pastures,  in 
order  to  improve  the  growth  and  feeding  qual¬ 
ity.  Your  A.A.C.  Soil  Service  analyzed  our  soils 
and  gave  us  recommendations  as  to  lime  and 
fertilizer  requirements  for  best  results  at  least 
cost.  Last  Fall  on  40  acres  we  applied  lime  and 
700  lbs.  of  18%  NORMAL  Superphosphate  per 
acre,  as  recommended.  This  Spring  this  40 
acres  was  ready  to  graze  EXACTLY  TWO 
WEEKS  BEFORE  ANY  OF  OUR  UNFERTIL¬ 
IZED  PASTURE.  We  turned  80  head  onto  this 
40  acres,  and  the  two  weeks’  earlier  grazing 


REED  KEPNER,  Manager,  Orangeville  Brown  Swiss  Farms, 
Sharpsville,  Pa.,  with  Royal's  Gallant  of  Lee's  Hills,  #59813, 
one  of  the  sires  of  this  well-bred  herd. 


saved  us  real  money  on  barn  feeding  costs.  The 
actual  saving  was  $31  a  day  for  the  80  head, 
and  for  two  weeks  this  means  A  TOTAL  SAV¬ 
ING  OF  $434.  That’s  a  pretty  good  return  in 
itself,  but  in  addition  we  had  much  better 
grazing  all  season  on  the  fertilized  pasture. 

“We  are  now  convinced  that  there  is  good 
profit  in  pasture  improvement,  and  this  Fall 
we  are  applying  lime  and  18%  NORMAL  Super¬ 
phosphate  on  another  50  acres,  and  next  Spring 
will  fertilize  and  reseed  50  acres  more,  until  we 
cover  all  our  pastures. 

“Your  Soil  Service  is  a  big  help  —  it  takes  a 
lot  of  the  guesswork  out  of  this  business  and 
enables  us  to  KNOW  exactly  what  is  needed  for 
top  productivity.” 


MAKE  USE  OF  AAC  SOIL  SERVICE 

Start  this  Fall  to  fertilize  your  pastures  and  haylands  and 
promote  a  better  growth  of  more  nutritious  grasses  and 
legumes.  Use  AGRICO  PHOSPHATE  &  POTASH  or  18% 
NORMAL  Superphosphate,  depending  upon  the  fertility  leve1 
of  your  soil.  Act  on  the  basis  of  facts  —  DON’T  GUESS. 
Let  us  make  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  soil  in  each  of 
your  fields  and  give  you  recommendations  as  to  the  lime 
and  fertilizer  needed  to  do  the  best  job  at  lowest  cost. 
Write  our  Service  Division  at  nearest  office,  listed  below. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

®  © 

Sole  makers  of  AGRICO  Fertilizers  and  18%  NORMAL  Superphosphate 


ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 
BALTIMORE  24,  MD. 
BUFFALO  6,  N.  Y. 
CARTERET,  N.  J. 
CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 
CINCINNATI  17,  OHIO 
CLEVELAND  11,  OHIO 
COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 
DETROIT  31,  MICH. 
EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  ILL. 
GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


HENDERSON,  N.  C. 
HOULTON,  ME. 

LAUREL,  MISS. 
MONTGOMERY  2,  ALA. 
NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 
NORFOLK  6,  VA.  * 

NO.  WEYMOUTH,  MASS. 
PENSACOLA,  FLA. 
PIERCE,  FLA. 

SAVANNAH,  GA. 
SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 


Th&i&cm  AGRICO 


(588)  8 
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66 By  Unanimous  Vote” 

By  E.  S.  FOSTER 

Secretary,  New  York  State  Conference  Board  of  Farm  Organizations. 


Saving 
steps  and 
chore  time  •  •  ► 


with  a 
hopper 
feed  barn  - 


Consider  this  barn  as  a  giant 
self-feeder,  with  loafing  space 
for  livestock,  and  additional 
room  for  feed  storage  and  feed 
bunks  ...  all  under  one  roof 
.  .  all  at  low  original  cost. 

.  A  hopper  arrangement, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
hayloft,  runs  through  the  center 
of  the  barn  and  holds  a  supply 
of  hay  for  several  days’- feed¬ 
ing.  This  hopper  feature  saves 
work,  steps,  and  chore  time. 

The  space  between  the  man¬ 
ger  and  outside  walls  provides 
room  for  stock  to  feed  at  both 
hay  manger  and  sidewall  bunks. 
This  hopper  feed  barn  is  one 
of  many  examples  of  chore 
saving  buildings  and  equip¬ 


ment  illustrated  in  the  Weyer¬ 
haeuser  4-Square  Farm  Building 
Service. 

DESIGNS  FOR  EVERY  TYPE 
AND  SIZE  OF  FARM  BUILDING 

You  will  find  the  Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square  Farm  Building  Service 
ready  for  your  study  and  use  at 
the  yard  of  your  lumber  dealer. 
In  it  are  designs  and  blueprints 
for  every  type  and  size  of  farm 
building  and  scores  of  items 
of  farm  equipment. 

Before  you  build,  plan  with 
this  helpful  Service.  Your 
lumber  dealer  will  explain  its 
many  features,  and  show  you 
why  good  wood  buildings  are 
the  best  farm  buildings. 


(iT'HE  MOTION  has  been  passed  by 
1  unanimous  vote,”  says  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  York  State  Conference 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations.  In  fact, 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  motion 
can  be  passed  in  the  Conference  Board, 
which  board  may  well  be  called  the 
clearing  house  of  organized  agriculture 

in  New  York  State. 

In  1919  when 
dairymen  were  in 
trouble  in  their 
bargaining  with 
milk  dealers  for 
better  prices  and 
better  marketing 
conditions,  E.  R. 
Eastman  called  to 
New  York  City  a 
small  group  of  or¬ 
ganization  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  help 
crystallize  farmer 
effort  in  a  big  un¬ 
dertaking.  The  meeting  was  so  success¬ 
ful  that  the  representatives  of  four 
state-wide  farm  organizations  contin¬ 
ued  to  meet  together  to  consider  and 
discuss  state-wide  farm  programs.  The 
group  representing  the  Horticultural 
Society,  the  State  Grange,  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  and  the  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  adopted  the  name 
New  York  State  Conference  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations. 

The  Conference  Board  never  makes 
a  recommendation  except  by  unanimous 
vote. 

Through  the  years,  the  Conference 
Board  has  grown  and  now  in  addition 
to  the  four  organizations  named  above, 
it  includes  the  following:  State  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Home  Bureaus,  Cooperative 
G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  State  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  State  Vegetable  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Each  of  the  eight  organizations  is 


OVER  twenty-five  years  ago  when 
Ed  Eastman  started  editorial  work, 
he  lived  on  Long  Island,  which  then  was 
and  still  is  a  real  potato  country.  As  he 
commuted  back  and  forth  from  Mineola 
to  New  York  daily,  he  could  see  po¬ 
tato  fields  on  either  side  of  the  train. 
Now  those  potato  fields  have  grown 
into  one  vast  residential  area,  and  po¬ 
tatoes  have  moved  farther  back  to 
make  way  for  white  man  supremacy 
the  same  as  did  the  Indians. 

There  have  been  many  changes  •  in 
the  potato  industry.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  much  of  the  potato  operation  de¬ 
pended  on  horses  and  horse  operation, 
probably  reaching  its  peak  in  the  state 
of  Maine  where  growers  vied  with 
each  other  in  having  the  best  work 
horses  during  the  growing  season  and 
the  best  race  horses  during  the  winter 
season.  Today,  the  average  potato 
grower  depends  on  tractor  equipment 
to  do  the  work  and  a  fast  automobile 
with  a  radio  to  take  care  of  his  speed 
and  recreational  requirements. 

Disease  Free  Seed 

In  the  old  days,  certified  seed  pota¬ 
toes  were  just  coming  into  general  use. 
Farm  Bureaus  were  running  tests  to 
show  the  value  of  certified  seed  over 
ordinary  seed  stock.  They  were  runn¬ 
ing  these  and  other  tests  in  an  effort 
to  get  dealers  of  seed  potatoes  interest¬ 
ed  in  handling  certified  seed.  In  those 


represented  by  three  delegates  of  its 
own  choice.  The  total  membership  of 
the  Conference  Board  includes  twenty- 
four  persons,  all  having  equal  power, 
regardless  of  the  size  or  financial 
standing  of  his  or  her  organization. 

Each  year  since  its  origin,  the  Con¬ 
ference  Board  has  prepared  a  farm  pro¬ 
gram  and  presented  it  to  the  Governor 
and  Legislature.  An  analysis  of  the  re¬ 
commendations  during  the  last  16  years 
shows  that  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
recommendations  have  been  adopted. 

In  looking  over  the  reports  since 
1919,  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  ef¬ 
fective  results  obtained  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence  Board  in  bringing  about  many 
changes  in  policies,  especially  in  con¬ 
nection  with  state  laws. 

$ 

A  Ileal  Road  Program 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  achieve¬ 
ments  has  been  in  connection  with  re¬ 
modeling  a  long  list  of  obsolete  high¬ 
way  laws  which  severely  penalized  the 
farm  townships  and  counties  in  con¬ 
nection  with  building  and  maintaining 
the  state  highway  system.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  Conference  Board,  we 
have  come  all  of  the  way  from  requir¬ 
ing  the  counties  and  townships  to  in¬ 
vest  heavily  in  the  state  highway  sys¬ 
tem  to  the  point  where  counties  and 
townships  have  been  relieved  of  all  of 
these  costs.  The  Conference  Board  is 
now  proposing  a  ten  year  program  to 
the  end  that  all  farms  worth  farming 
in  New  York  State  may  be  served  by 
year  around  roads. 

In  considerable  measure  the  Confer¬ 
ence  Board  has  been  responsible  for 
outstanding  progress  in  the  electrifying 
of  rural  homes.  Of  course,  it  has  been 
the  utility  companies  that  have  built 
the  lines,  but  it  was  the  Conference 
Board  that  foresaw  electricity  as  es- 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


days  the  dealer  was  harder  to  convince 
than  the  grower,  but  today  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  sell  him  anything 
but  certified  seed,  which  meets  a  much 
higher  standard  of  disease  freedom 
and  is  much  more  uniformly  graded. 

In  the  old  days  10  to  15%  virus  dis¬ 
ease  was  the  standard  for  certification, 
but  today  when  growers  buy  certified 
seed  they  expect  it  to  have  less  than 
1%  total  virus  and  to  be  raised  from 
pedigreed  stock.  Ten  to  twelve  bushels 
planted  an  acre  when  potatoes  were 
cut  and  dropped  three  feet  each  way. 
but  today  our  fast  planters  place  seed 
pieces  8  to  10  inches  apart,  use  30  to 
40  bushels  per  acre,  and  plant  , -about 
10  times  as  many  acres  per  day. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
culture  and  fertilization  of  the  potato 
crop  in  twenty-five  years.  In  the  good 
old  days,  the  recommended  amount  of 
fertilizer  was  600  to  800  pounds  per 
acre.  Now  agronomists  recommend 
that  growers  use  from  2,000  to  3,000 
pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  and  of  a 
much  higher  analysis.  We  have  learn¬ 
ed  how  to  use  fertilizer  and  how  to 
use  it  to  our  advantage,  which  we 
could  not  have  done  before  we  had  im¬ 
proved  machinery. 

The  sprayer  we  used  in  the  20’S 
might  be  called  a  sprinkler  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  present  day  outfit  which 
uses  much  more  pressure,  a  lot  more 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


FREE!  FARM  BUILDING  B  O  O  K  .  . .  If  you  would  like  a 
condensed  edition  of  these  building  plans. ..mail  this  coupon  today. 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY  AA1147 

2061  First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  the  Free  Farm  Building  Book 


It—  are  the  best — \( 

pllll 

{ - FARM  - \ 

—  BUILDINGS 

\ - - -  | 
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Name_ 


_ State - 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 

LUMBER  AND  SERVICES 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 


FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 


E.  S.  Foster 


For  Potato  Growers  - 

Fewer  Backaches  But  More  Headaches 

By  HAROLD  J.  EVANS 

President,  Empire  State  Potato  Club. 
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For  Potato  Growers  -- 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

gallonage  per  acre  and  covers  many 
more  acres  per  day.  A  sprayer  today 
is  no  novelty,  and  this  past  season  saw 
many  of  our  potato  growers  dusting 
with  airplanes  and  helicopters. 

Progress  has  been  made  as  much  in 
harvesting  as  in  any  other  respect.  We 
have  come  all  the  way  from  hand  dig¬ 
gers,  plows  and  the  use  of  horse  dig¬ 
gers  up  to  now  when  every  potato 
grower  has  a  tractor  digger  and,  in 
many  cases,  a  harvester  from  which 
the  harvesting  crew  picks  out  the  un¬ 
desired  trash  from  a  moving  belt  while 
riding  alohg  on  the  harvester.  On 
reaching  the  storage,  potatoes  are  con¬ 
veyed  into  bins  by  machinery,  and  the 
backaches  today  are  much  lighter  than 
they  were  twenty-five  years  ago  —  al¬ 
though  the  headaches  are  probably 
much  more  severe  and  more  frequent. 

The  modern  potato  storage  equipped 
with  machinery  for  unloading,  and  also 
for  handling  the  crop  again  through 
graders  into  retail  packages,  is  as 
much  different  from  storing  potatoes 
in  the  house  cellar  and  grading  them 
by  hand  as  is  the  general  tractor  line 
equipment  when  compared  with  the 
horse  line. 

Some  Unsolved  Problems 

One  phase  of  the  industry  still  has 
need  for  much  improvement.  Potato 
growers  are  still  slack  in  merchandiz¬ 
ing.  We  ship  too  many  potatoes  to 
market  that  are  not  properly  graded 
and  not  properly  packed.  As  growers, 
we  do  not  pay  enough  attention  to  the 
culinary  quality  of  potatoes,  nor  do  we 
consider  the  effect  of  our  products  on 
the  consuming  habits  of  the  public. 

The  industry,  as  a  whole,  is  con¬ 
scious  of  its  merchandizing  shortcom¬ 
ings,  and  some  groups  are  taking 
steps  to  put  quality  potatoes  in  con¬ 
sumer  packages  in  the  front  of  the 
grocery  store  along  with  the  oranges 
and  bananas.  Buying  habits  have 
changed,  and  we  seldom  find  families 
buying  25  bushels  of  potatoes  to  put 
into  their  cellar. 

This  change  in  potato  demand  is  be¬ 
ing  met  by  groups  such  as  the  Maine 
Potato  Growers,  Inc.,  the  New  York 
Cooperative  Seed  Potato  Association, 
Inc.,  and  many  shippers  throughout  the 
Northeast.  More  and  more,  we  will  see 
potatoes  retailed  in  small  packages, 
uniformly  sized,  and  of  known  quality. 

—  A.  a.  — 

BY  UNANIMOUS  VOTE 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
sential  in  modern  farming.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  farms  throughout  the  state  have 
electric  power. 

It  was  the  Conference  Board  that 
gave  strong  backing  to  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  The  Committee  of  Twenty-one 
which  have  led  to  the  fine  system  of 
central  schools  that  are  providing  bet¬ 
ter  educational  opportunities  for  farm 
and  rural  boys  and  girls.  While  much 
remains  to  be  accomplished  in  equal¬ 
izing  educational  opportunities  for 
rural  young  people,  unbiased  observers 
agree  that  great  progress  has  been 
made. 

The  Conference  Board  has  always 
been  a  strong  advocate  and  an  aggres¬ 
sive  supporter  of  agricultural  research 
and  education,  convinced  of  the  fact 
that  “main’s  judgment  is  no  better  than 
his  information.” 

In  the  years  ahead,  I  believe  we  have 
even  greater  adjustments  to  make 
than  have  yet  been  made,  for  farm  peo¬ 
ple  are  living  in  a  world  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  I  know  that  farm  organizations 
can  work  together  successfully  and 
effectively  as  long  as  the  chairman 
continues  to  say,  “The  motion  has  been 
carried  by  unanimous  vote!” 
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Champion  Farmer  McKINLEY  Uses 


Tirt$tone 


AND  HE  GETS  UP  TO  100%  MORE  EFFECTIVE  CLEANING 
62%  MORE  DRAWBAR  PULL  *  91%  LONGER  WEAR 


More  than  Seven  Million  Pounds 
of  Produce!  That  is  the  production 
record  Champion  Farmer  H.  L. 
McKinley  (on  tractor),  and  sons 
Don,  Phil,  Hal  and  Keith  (not 
shown)  made  last  year  on  1100 
acres  of  rich  farmland  near  St. 
Ansgar,  Iowa.  Their  record  includes 
2%  million  pounds  of  potatoes  from 
135  acres,  and  a  nearly  equal  pound¬ 
age  of  choice  cabbage  from  100 
acres.  The  McKinleys  keep  their 
soil  highly  fertile  by  a  five-year 
rotation  and  the  application  of  170 
tons  of  fertilizer  annually.  An 
extensive  steer  and  hog  feeding 
program  turns  corn  and  roughages 
into  cash,  and  builds  additional  fer¬ 
tility  in  the  soil.  The  farm  is  highly 
mechanized.  All  eight  tractors  roll 
on  Firestone  Tires. 


ECONOMY -MINDED  farmers  like  Champion 
Farmer  H.  L.  McKinley  find  that  costs  go 
down  when  they  use  Firestone  Champion  Ground 
Grips  on  their  tractors.  This  is  simple  to  under¬ 
stand.  ,  .  m 

Tests  show  that  Firestone  Champion  Ground 
Grips  clean  up  to  100%  more  effectively,  pull 
up  to  62%  more,  last  up  to  91%  longer,  and  roll 
smoother  over  highways. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  equally  simple.  Only 
Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grips  have  traction 
bars  that  are  BOTH  curved  and  connected.  These 
curved  bars  cut  deeply  into  the  soil  with  a  sharp, 
cleaving  action.  Mud  falls  easily  and  cleanly  from  ^ 
the  tapered  openings  between  the  bars.  Because 
the  traction  bars  are  connected,  they’re  stronger 
.  .  .  and  they  have  more  tread  rubber  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  traction  zone  to  push  into  the  ground 
and  pull.  The  extra  tread  rubber  also  lengthens 
tire  life  ♦  .  .  makes  tires  roll  smoother. 

Although  judged  best  by  leading  farmers  every¬ 
where,  Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grips  cost 
no  more  than  ordinary  tractor  tires.  It  will  pay 
you  to  specify  the  “Champion”  when  you  order 
your  new  tractor,  or  when  you  buy  replacements 
for  your  present  tractor.  See  your  nearest  Firestone 
Dealer  or  Store  today.  j 


listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 


ANY  OTHER  TRACTOR  TIRE 


Copyright,  1947,  Tho  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Ground  Grips  take  a  "CENTER  BITE" 
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WITH  AC’s  ECONOMY  ELEMENT  FOR  FARM  TRACTORS 
USING  PAPER  OIL  FILTER  ELEMENTS 


•  With  this  specially  designed  AC  Paper  Filter  Element,  you  can 
wait  three  times  as  long  before  changing  elements  and  make  a  cash 
saving  in  element  cost.  You  save  oil  because  of  fewer  oil  changes.  You 
save  time  in  the  held.  And  you  can  be  sure  of  AC’s  "5-Star  Quality” 
through  and  through  .  .  .  tough  filtering  paper  stock  of  even  texture, 
resin  impregnated  to  give  maximum  service  and  efficiency.  Try  this 
AC  Paper  Element  and  save  time  .  .  .  save  trouble  .  .  .  save  money. 


AC  also  has  a  complete  line  of  tractor  oil  filters  for  field  installation. 


Coming  to  - 

PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for  $O00 

HOTEL  Radios  in  Every  Room.  ^ 

PHILADELPHIAN 

39th  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Split  Big  logs 

tfu4  EaAyWctt/ 

with  THUNDERBOLT 


Easier  A  Faster  to  split.  Iocs  in  the 
woodlot  than  axe-splittmp;  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
lieht  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
1  Oe  a  cord,  Posts,  Pulp  Wood, etc.  Cracks 
•  lumps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lbs.,  15  in.  long.  Only  $6.40 
plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY  « 
Dept.  Ml, 18  Decker  St.,  Buffalo  15,  N.  Y. 


SPREADER 


Spreads  bagged  lime,  su¬ 
perphosphate.  etc.,  better, 
easier  and  in  one-tenth  the 
time  with  an  even  4-foot 
spread.  Lime  your  barn 
floor  in  8  5  seconds.  Write 
for  Trial  Offer  Plan. 
COBURN  MFG.  CO, 
.WHITEWATER  10.  WISC 


COOPER- BUILT 
STEEL  GARAGES  & 
UTILITY  BUILDINGS 

LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 
EASY  TO  ERECT 
Designed  To  Any  Requirement 
Send  for  illustrated  folder 
JOHN  CLOrER  CO.,  303  2nd  SI.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


GLF  Revises  Policy  oh 
Patronage  Refunds 


THE  COOPERATIVE  Grange  League 
Federation  Exchange  is  taking  a 
pioneering  action  in  amending  its  ar¬ 
ticles  of  incorporation  to  place  member¬ 
ship  on  “a  strictly  voluntary  basis,” 
thereby  giving  up  the  federal  income 
tax  exemption  it  now  qualifies  for  as 
a  farmer  cooperative.  The  will  of  the 
stockholders  to  make  the  change  was 
emphasized  by  the  2,636  to  204  vote 
by  which  it  was  approved  at  the  recent 
27th  annual  stockholders  meeting  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  At  this  meeting,  also: 

1.  The  stockholders  heard  their  for. 
ward-looking  general  manager,  James 
A.  McConnell,  declare  that  savings  ef¬ 
fected  in  record-keeping  and  mailing 
under  the  new  program  would  run  “a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  in 
the  G.  L.  F.  Exchange  alone,”  a  sum 
greater  than  G.  L .  F.  would  have  aver¬ 
aged  paying  in  taxes  during  the  past 
two  years  if  it  had  operated  as  a  fed¬ 
eral  income  tax-paying  corporation. 

2.  Editor  E.  R.  Eastman  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  placed  better 
public  relations  high  on  the  list  of 
challenges  to  the  cooperative  move¬ 
ment. 

3.  E.  S.  Foster,  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Council  on  Rural  Educa¬ 
tion,  'declared  that  “In  any  long  range 
program  for  agriculture  which  is  likely 
to  be  adopted  within  the  next  two  years 
by  Congress,  the  educational  needs  of 
rural  young  people  deserve  and  must 
have-  a  No.  1  position.” 

4.  One  new  director  of  G.  L.  F.  was 
elected  and  four  directors  were  re¬ 
elected. 

Only  Stockholders  Arc 
Members 

Under  the  realistic  new  program,  Mr. 
McConnell  said,  membership  would  be 
on  “a  strictly  voluntary  basis  because 
every  person  who  has  become  a  member 
will  have  done  so  by  means  of  his  own 
decision,”  through  the  purchase  of  at 
least  one  share  of  membership  or  vot¬ 
ing  stock  of  his  own  accord.  Hence¬ 
forth,  patronage  refunds  will  be  paid  to 
members  only. 

Explaining  that  as  soon  as  G.  L.  F. 
adopts  the  policy  of  limiting  patronage 
refunds  to  members  only,  it  automatic¬ 
ally  gives  up  its  legal  right  to  federal 
income  tax  exemption,  Mr.  McConnell 
wisely  declared: 

“This  act  of  itself  does  not  put  the 
G.  L.  F.  on  record  as  either  for  or 
against  the  present  statute  which  gives 
farmer  cooperatives  that  conform  with 
certain  rules  and  regulations  tax  ex¬ 
emption  from  federal  income  taxes.  The 
decision,  or  so  it  seems  to  me,  is  that 
G.  L.  F.  needs,  and  must  have,  a  change 
in  membership  policy.  It  cannot  make 
this  change  without  giving  up  tax  ex¬ 
emption.” 

In  his  address,  Mr.  McConnell  point¬ 
ed  to  the  folly  of  sending  out  thousands 
of  small  patronage  refund  checks  year¬ 


ly,  referred  to  the  “thousands  of  man¬ 
hours  spent  in  doubtful  record-keep¬ 
ing,”  and  added  “I  am  old-fashioned 
enough  to  believe  that  membership  in 
G.  L.  F.  should  carry  with  it  benefits 
which  can  be  secured  only  by  being- 
members. 

“I  don’t  see  why  the  farmer  member¬ 
ship  of  G.  L.  F.  should  carry  on  its 
back  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand 
other  people  by  giving  them  the  full 
benefits  of  membership  when  they  are 
not  members,  either  because  they  do 
not  want  to  be  or  because  they  are  not 
farmers.” 

New  Public  Relations 
Problems 

“There  was  a  time,”  Mr.  Eastman 
observed  as  the  keynote  speaker  of  a 
“Planning  for  Tomorrow”  forum,  “when 
farmers  had  no  public  relations  problem, 
because  90  per  cent  of  the  population 
were  farmers.  Only  10  per  cent  dwelt 
in  the  cities  and  towns.  Today  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  nearly  reversed.  There  is  al¬ 
most  a  total  lack  of  knowledge  of  farm 
problems  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

“Every  time  the  price  of  milk  goes 
up  a  cent  a  quart,  what  a  howl  there 
is!  On  the  other  hand,  we  on  the  farm 
side  are  not  entirely  free  from  calling 
names — ‘city  slickers,’  for  example. 

“We  are  challenged  therefore,  as 
leaders,  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  city  and  country  and  village  and 
country.  Nothing  is  gained  by  calling 
the  other  fellow  names,  nothing  but 
misunderstanding  and  trouble.” 

Editor  Eastman  divided  his  speech 
into  two  sections  dealing  with  coopera¬ 
tives — their  accomplishments  and  their 
challenges. 

Saying  that  “Only  a  little  over  30 
years  ago  there  was  no  G.  L.  F.,  the 
Dairymen’s  League  was  an  organiza¬ 
tion  in  name  only,  and  successful  farm¬ 
ers’  cooperatives  across  America  were 
rare  indeed,”  Mr.  Eastman,  who  once 
edited  the  Dairymen’s  League  News, 
added  “Since  that  time  we  have  built 
more  than  10,000  going  farmers’  coop¬ 
eratives  in  America,  to  which  belong 
one-half  of  the  farmers,  doing  one-third 
of  the  farm  marketing  business. 

“Why  has  the  cooperative  movement 
come  so  fast  and  been  so  successful? 
The  cooperatives  came  because  they 
had  to.  Farm  marketing  conditions  be¬ 
came  so  bad  that  there  had  to  be  some 
answer  if  American  agriculture  was  to 
continue.  The  cooperative  movement 
was  that  answer.” 

Mr.  Eastman  counted  among  cooper¬ 
atives’  achievements  the  fact  that 
farmers  have  learned  better  how  to 
work  together,  the  development  of  farm 
leadership,  farmers’  increased  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  operation  of  business,  and 
progress  in  farm  meetings  where  they 
have  learned  to  express  themselves. 

( Continued  on  Page  30) 


G.  L.  F.  DIRECTORS-ELECT  get  together  after  balloting  is  completed.  Left  to  right:  M. 
C.  Albright,  Athens,  N.  Y.;  George  M.  Hummer,  Titusville,  Pa.;  Clayton  G.  White,  Stow, 
N.  Y.;  J.  C.  Corwith,  Water  Mill,  N.  Y„  and  Clifford  E.  Snyder,  Pittstown,  N.  J, 
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APPLE  BUSINESS 


Scientific  Feeding 


Sd  TfUtcUM 


AN  IMPORTANT  FACTOR  IN  NATION¬ 
WIDE  RISE  IN  EGG  YIELD  PER  HEN 


To  distant  hills  and  pastures  green 
Look  back  again  where  you  have  been. 
Like  sunset  glow  at  eventide 
Makes  distant  hills  look  smooth  and  fair. 
So  Time  a  gentle  mantle  throws  . 

O'er  hard-fought  fields  where  once  was 
war. 

And  looking  back,  we  see  no  pain. 
Remember  only  victories  won. 


IT’S  LOTS  of  fun  to  look  back  and 
recall  obstacles  overcome  and  vic¬ 
tories  won.  A  large  part  of  the  satis¬ 
faction  in  such  look¬ 
ing  back  is  in  re¬ 
calling  the  friends 
associated  with  you 
and  the  work  you 
did  together.  Agri¬ 
culture  in  the  whole 
Northeast  has  made 
some  notable  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  quar¬ 
ter  century  just 
past. 

Some  historian 
will  have  to  recount 
the  details  of  agri¬ 
culture’s  battles  for 
farmer  cooperatives; 
the  waxing  and  waning  of  cooperative 
packing  and  marketing  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts;  the  gradual  improvement  in  laws 
and  regulations  affecting  the  things 
farmers  buy  and  the  things  they  sell 
and  the  control  of  the  marketing  of 
them.  The  scars  are  healed  and  we  look 
today  on  a  well  organized  and  enlight¬ 
ened  Agriculture,  ready  to  advance 
with  the  changing  times. 

Times  do  change,  you  know.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  when  Ed  took  over  as 
Editor  of  A.  A.,  we  were  just  coming 
out  of  a  war  and  heading  into  a  pro¬ 
longed  agricultural  depression  with  a 
few  extra  deep  bog-holes  in  it  that 
tried  the  souls  of  men  and  left  some 
bogged  and  buried  in  its  wake.  As  one 
old  lady  said,  “Isn’t  it  too  bad  we  have 
to  have  a  depression  when  no  one  has 
any  money  and  everyone  is  out  of 
work?” 

It  was  bad,  very  bad,  and  Ed  and  the 
A.  A.  carried  the  torch  for  better  farm¬ 
ing;  better  farm  financing;  better  mar¬ 
keting  and  all  the  better  things  we 
needed  to  get  back  onto  our  feet  again. 
And  finally  in  1947  we  are  back.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  again  about  as  prosperous 
and  well-off  as  it  can  reasonably  expect 
to  be — let’s  try  and  keep  it  so. 

As  this  is  written,  we  are  packing  the 
last  of  a  bumper  apple  crop  and  clean¬ 
ing  out  the  cubby-holes  in  the  barn  and 
loft  where  crippled  boxes,  barrels  and 


Ed  W.  Mitchell 


"First  inklin'  I  had  we  was  losin' 
th'  case  was  when  my  lawyer  gave 
me  this  perpetual  calendar!" 


even  egg  crates  have  accumulated  over 
the  years.  It  was  with  mingled  feelings 
of  satisfaction  and  regret  we  hauled 
out  and  burned  the  last  of  some  barrels 
that  cost  us  $1.60  cents  apiece  in 
World  War  I  times— and  egg  crates 
used  in  those  days  of  scarcities  for 
which  we  paid  a  quarter.  I  hope  boxes 
never  become  so  scarce  again  that  we 
have  to  use  old  egg  crates  as  a  substi¬ 
tute. 

Old  Varieties  Gone 

How  things  have  changed  in  the  ap¬ 
ple  business  these  past  twenty-five 
years!  In  1922  our  varieties  were  large¬ 
ly  Baldwin,  Greening,  Ben  Davis  and 
Spy  with  a  host  of  less  popular  sorts 
but  a  number  of  varieties  on  almost 
every  farm  and  many  small  farm  or¬ 
chards  wherever  apples  could  be  grown. 
McIntosh  were  just  beginning  to  be 
known  on  the  market  and  progressive 
growers  were  setting  Macs  as  fast  as 
they  could.  Today  shows  the  fulfillment 
of  what  we  expected  then.  Mac  has 
come  to  be  the  leading  sort,  with  the 
then  almost  unknown  Cortland  a  close 
second  and  Rome  crowding  close  be¬ 
hind  that. 

Where  have  the  old  ones  gone?  The 
wicked  winter  of  ’34  sent  most  of  the 
old  trees  of  the  old  varieties  to  Davy 
Jones’  Locker,  and  the  even  more  dead¬ 
ly  hand  of  economics  has  about  finished 
off  the  rest.  People  buy  apples  largely 
by  sight,  and  growers  grow  those  that 
look  well  and  sell  well.  The  grocer  and 
grower  combine  to  dictate  what  the 
customer  shall  have  and  the  poor  con¬ 
sumer  eats  what  he  can  get.  This  puts 
a  handicap  on  anything  that  lacks  eye 
appeal  or  profit  for  the  producers  and 
middlemen. 

New  and  Better 

It  would  be  unfair  to  give  all  the 
credit  to  the  hard  winter  or  to  econo¬ 
mic  laws.  Growers  have  improved 
methods  and  materials  and  the  col¬ 
leges,  experiment  stations  and  commer¬ 
cial  companies  have  been  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  these  changes.  Tractors  have 
replaced  horses;  huge,  high-powered 
sprayers  have  replaced  the  feeble  hand- 
pumps  and  toy  engines  of  25  years  ago, 
and  dusting  has  come  into  its  own. 

No  longer  are  apples  picked  and 
piled  on  the  ground  and  sorted  tedious¬ 
ly  by  hand  and  vigorously  pressed  into 
over-faced  barrels.  Now  they  are  pick¬ 
ed  with  utmost  care,  handled  in  boxes 
of  convenient  size  and  put  over  large 
grading  machines  and  into  storage  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Change  of  varieties  makes  this  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  economics  of  competition 
confirms  the  decree.  From  barrel  to 
basket  to  box  marks  what  is  probably 
the  fastest  and  most  complete  revolu¬ 
tion  in  packaging  that  any  commod¬ 
ity  has  ever  experienced.  From  train 
and  boat  to  truck  has  been  an  equally 
complete  and  revolutionary  change  in 
methods  of  transportation.  Along  with 
these  changes  has  come  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  number  of  farm  storag¬ 
es  where  the  farmer,  himself,  may 
store  as  fast  as  the  crop  is  harvested 
and  pack  out  at  his  own  convenience. 
This  is  a  change  that  is  still  in  pro¬ 
gress  and  a  practice  that  is  still  grow¬ 
ing  fast. 

Marketing  has  changed,  too.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  a  large  part  of  the  crop 
was  contracted  in  advance  by  fruit 
buyers  from  the  large  commission 
( Continued  on  Page  31) 


DONALD  L.  CROOKS,  whose  hens  en¬ 
tered  in  Egg-Laying  Tests  have  averaged 
239.97 eggs, with  high  livability  of  90.86%, 
says:  “Material  factors  in  the  steady  rise  in 
average  egg  production  per  hen  have  been 
greater  use  of  manufactured  feed,  improved 
breeding  and  better  management.” 

IT  IS  no  accident  that  the  exceptional  rise  in  average 
egg  production  per  hen  came  when  poultrymen 
greatly  increased  their  use  of  scientifically  fortified  man¬ 
ufactured  feeds.  Leading  growers  and  authorities  say 
that  these  improved  feeds  contributed  greatly  to  raising 
the  production  per  layer  from  134  eggs  in  1940  to  154 
eggs  in  1946. 

The  predominant  source  of  Vitamin  D  used  during 
this  period  was  “Delsterol”*  "D”-Activated  Animal 
Sterol. 

Scientific  Source  of  Vitamin  D  Originated  by  Du  Pont 


Du  Pont  “Delsterol”  "D”-Activated  Animal  Sterol  is 
consistent  in  quality  and  exceptionally  stable.  It  mixes 
uniformly  throughout  the  feed  and  supplies  the  birds 
with  Vitamin  D  in  a  form  they  can  readily  assimilate. 
“Delsterol”  does  not  impart  “off”  flavors  and  does  not 
congeal  in  cold  weather.  Birds  given  manufactured 
feeds  containing  “Delsterol”  have  a  better  chance  to 
grow  without  rickets  and  to  lay  better  and  produce  eggs 
that  have  stronger  shells. 

More  Eggs  Per  Pound  of  Feed 

Practical  poultrymen  know  the  importance  of  getting 
more  eggs  per  bird.  Owners  get  greater  returns  by 
giving  birds  scientifically  balanced  rations  that  promote 
heavier  laying. 


Your  birds  get  complete  protection  against  Vitamin 
D  deficiency  when  you  use  manufactured  feeds  con¬ 
taining  Du  Pont  "D”  -Activated  Animal  Sterol. 


FREE  BOOKLET  FOR  POULTRYMEN.  Write 
for  your  copy  of  a  free  booklet  published 
by  Du  Pont,  containing  a  timely  article 
on  scientific  feeding  written  by  a  lead¬ 
ing  poultry  authority ..  It  is  fully  illus¬ 
trated  and  up-to-date.  Address  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.), 
Organic  Chemicals  Dept.  A.  A.  711> 
Wilmington  98,  Delaware. 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
...THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


■ 


DELSTEROL 

lllllll  Fottt**  frudvmark  for  its  .  .• 

’"D”- ACTIVATED  ANIMAL  STEROL 


The  Dairymen’s 

. ' '  {  ■  *  ^ .  BjllBBII 


Y  esterday 


A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  Dairymen’s  League  was 
still  in  its  infancy  as  a  milk  marketing  cooperative.  Only 
five  years  earlier,  northeastern  dairy  farmers  were  faced  with 
dealer  domination  ....  one-sided  contracts  ....  unstable  markets. 

Dairymen  depended  on  others  to  market  their  number  1  crop. 
Their  only  right  was  the  right  to  bargain  .  .  .  their  only  weapon, 
the  withholding  of  milk. 

These  were  the  conditions  under  which  dairymen  worked  a 
little  more  than  25  years  ago.  This  was  the  background  against 
which  the  Dairymen’s  League  was  organized  as  a  marketing 
co-operative. 

Today,  benefits  which  League  members  were  only  beginning  to 
realize  in  1922,  are  every-day  services  to  over  27,000  farm 
families. 

Northeastern  dairymen,  through  their  farmer-owned-and- 
controlled  co-operative,  now  are  assured  of: 

Steady  Markets*  One  hundred  and  six  conveniently 
located  country  plants,  a  huge  fleet  of  milk  trucks,  18  city  dis¬ 
tribution  plants,  contracts  with  more  than  500  dealers — all  of 
these  mean  a  steady  market  for  members’  milk  every  day  in  the 
year. 


Guaranteed  Payments.  Each  member  receives  full 

payment  for  his  milk  every  month  of  the  year.  This  is  a  strong 
contrast  to  pre-League  days  when  many  farmers  were  deprived 
of  their  income. 

Fair  Weights  and  Tests.  League  members  are  en¬ 
titled  to  expert  checking  on  the  weight  and  test  of  their  milk. 
That  one  right  has  meant — over  a  quarter  of  a  century — un¬ 
estimated  savings  to  dairymen. 

Legislative  Representation.  Dairymen  have  an 
able  spokesman  in  their  League.  League  representation  has  given 
them  a  voice  in  northeastern  dairy  legislation — helped  protect 
their  interests.  No  dairyman  alone  could  do  this  job  effectively. 

Technical  Facilities.  League  members  have  an  organ¬ 
ization  with  the  knowledge,  experience,  facilities  and  trained 
personnel  which  assures  them  the  greatest  possible  returns. 

.  i 

Independence.  No  dairy  farmer  is  more  free  to  speak 
his  mind  on  market  problems  or  personal  relationships  than  are 
League  members.  Their  independence — guarded  by  their  co¬ 
operative — has  permitted  other  milk  producers,  to  be  likewise 
independent  and  to  demand,  similar  equality  in  bargaining. 


DAI  11  Y  MEN’S  LEAGUE 


League 


Tomorrow 

k  >v  ; 


DATBY  farming — like  any  business — cannot  remain  at  a 
standstill.  Dairymen  must  progress  ....  develope  new 
markets  and  products  ....  consolidate  past  gains.  Their  future 
and  their  family’s  future  is  largely  dependent  upon  their  ability 
to  cope  wTith  tomorrow’s  problems. 

More  than  27,000  dairy  farmers  in  the  Northeast  today  look 
to  their  League  for  future  guidance  in  marketing  their  number  1 
crop — milk. 

They  know  that  no  individual  farmer  or  local  farm  organization 
can  obtain  the  same,  sweeping  results  that  a  milk-shed  wide 
organization  can  achieve. 

They  know,  too,  that  their  continued  prosperity  rests  upon 
close  cooperation  with  all  farm  families  in  the  Northeast ....  upon 
the  better  understanding  of  their  problems  by  consumers  and 
business  men  ....  and  upon  the  careful  training  of  rural  youth 
in  the  business  of  dairying. 

Here  are  the  aims  of  more  than  27,000  Dairymen’s  League 
members,  as  concretely  expressed  by  their  farmer-owned-and- 
controlled  cooperative : 

1*  To  continue  to  work  toward  maintaining  milk  prices  in  the 
entire  milkshed  at  a  level  sufficient  to  cover  farmers’  costs  of 
production  and  give  them  a  reasonable  profit. 


2.  To  develop  new  products  and  new  markets  and  thus  pro¬ 
vide  greater  security  for  dairy  farmers. 

3.  To  develop  additional  marketing  facilities  toward  the  end 
that  milk  producers  are  assured  of  their  fair  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumers’  dollar. 

4.  To  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  farmers’  prob¬ 
lems  by  the  consumers  who  buy  their  products,  and  by  business 
men  whose  interests  are  closely  related  to  agriculture. 

To  bring  about  closer  cooperation  among  the  farm  families 

in  the  New  York  Milkshed,  so  that  through  unity  they  can  more 

successfully  meet  their  marketing  problems. 

•  • 

6.  To  give  more  emphasis  to  the  League  as  a  democratic 
family  organization,  and  give  young  rural  people,  through  the 
T  oung  Cooperators  organization,  training  in  cooperative  activi¬ 
ties,  leadership  and  a  better  understanding  of  marketing  problems. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative — through  its  27,000 
members — aims  to  promote  a  more  prosperous  and  stable  agri¬ 
culture  .  .  .  one  which  will  benefit  the  entire  economy  of  the  rural 
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MORTGAGE  CREDIT 

Federal  Land  Bank  loans  up  to  33  years  at  4 c?o  through  your 
local  national  farm  loan  associations 

PRODUCTION  CREDIT 

Operating  loans  geared  to  your  need  at  low  cost  through  your 
local  production  credit  associations 

CREDIT  FOR  FARMERS'  COOPERATIVES 

Commodity  loans — Operating  loans — Facility  loans 
A  constructive  credit  service  through  Springfield  Bank  for  Coop¬ 
eratives 

INTERMEDIATE  CREDIT 

Serving  production  credit  associations,  farmers'  cooperatives  and 
other  organizations  as  a  Bank  of  Discount 
Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  of  Springfield 

LOCAL  ASSOCIATION  OFFICES  SERVING 
THE  NORTHEAST 


MAINE 

Auburn 

Bangor 

Caribou 

Fort  Fairfield 

Fort  Kent 

Houlton 

Portland 

Presque  Isle 

Van  Buren 

Waterville 


Phone 
2246 
8097  or 
2-021 1 
7971 
90-2 
3456 
4-2972 
2-0021 
85 

2390 


7528 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  3218 

Exeter  125 

VERMONT 

Bellows  Falls  545 

Burlington  894 

Enosburg  Falls  415 

Middlebury  555 

Montpelier 
Newport  601 

Rutland  1630 

St.  Albans  1515 

St.  Johnsbury  522 

White  Riv.  June.  451 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Bridgewater 

Concord 

Greenfield 

Northampton 

Pittsfield 

Taunton 

W.  Springfield 

Worcester 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Providence 

CONNECTICUT 
Hartford 
Torrington 
Wallingford 
Willimantic 


NEW  JERSEY 

Bridgeton 

Flemington 

Freehold 

Hightstown 

Moorestown 

Morristown 

New  Brunswick 

Newton 

Woodbury 


377 

1238 

5450 

2620 

4577 

2784 

4- 0966 

5- 6052 


Dexter  9283 


7-9208 

7633 

2512 

52  or  53 


933 

14-W 

8- 1192 
992 

9- 0216 
4-4018 
2-4351 
172 

2-1986 


NEW  YORK 

Phone 

Albion 

254 

Amsterdam 

2082 

Auburn 

1206  . 

Batavia 

1475 

Bath 

481 

Beimont 

184 

Binghamton 

2-8322 

Canandaigua 

278 

Canton 

496  or  85 

Catskill 

646 

Cobleskill 

213 

Cooperstown 

351 

Cortland 

232 

Delhi 

15 

East  Aurora 

1223  or  486 

Elmira 

2-4670 

Fort  Edward 

5-5081 

Fredonia 

192 

Geneva 

2666 

Herkimer 

167 

Hudson 

1775 

Ithaca 

2167 

Jamestown 

3-971 

Kingston 

4323 

Liberty 

306 

Lockport  . 

1822 

Malone 

259  or  73 

Menands 

Albany  4-4387 

Mexico 

95 

Middletown 

5458  or  6940 

Mt.  Morris 

17 

Morrisville 

90 

New  Hartford 

Utica  4-5210 

Norwich 

849-J 

Olean 

6769 

Oneida 

1231 

Owego 

400 

Plattsburg 

1772 

Poughkeepsie 

4404  or  273 

Riverhead 

2188 

Rochester 

Culver  3788  or 
1786 

Sidney 

3321 

Sodus 

6041 

Syracuse 

2-8466  or  3-3045 

Warsaw 

466 

Watertown 

526-J  or  286 

Windham 

42  F  14 
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District  Headquarters 
Farm  Credit  Administration 
Springfield  2,  Massachusetts. 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 

Your  own  credit  service  in  your  own  community 


'fyocci  £cti£wi&' 


SPARE  TIME 


WE  ARE  OFTEN  amazed  by  our 
friends’  ideas  of  what  goes  on  be¬ 
hind  the  editorial  doors  in  getting  out 
a  large  publication  like  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist.  Because  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  is  owned  by  a  Foundation  repre¬ 
senting  readers  and  because  the  profits 
must  be  used  for  research  or  educa¬ 
tion,  we  know  that  you  are  interested 
in  every  phase  of  its  management. 

Days  of  planning  and  work  by  the 
editorial  department  go  into  each  issue 
of  American  Agriculturist.  In  addition 
to  our  editorial  staff,  many  contribut¬ 
ing  editors  with  whose  writings  you 
are  familiar  are  constantly  thinking 
about  what  to  write  and  how  to  write 
it.  Jim  Hall,  whose  'regular  column  is 
entitled  “What  Do  You  Think?”, 
spends  most  of  his  time  right  on  our 
readers’  farms  to  determine  what  they 
want  to  read  in  American  Agriculturist. 

Only  the  Ilest 

Many  people  seem  to  think  the  only 
problem  an  editor  has  is  finding  enough 
material  to  fill  up  the  space  in  the  pa¬ 
per.  If  you  have  ever  had  that  idea,  let 
us  assure  you  that  quite  the  contrary 
is  true.  Almost  always  we  have  three 
times  as  many  articles  as  there  is  room 
to  publish  and  this  gives  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pick  and  choose,  and  to  use 
only  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
material. 

Editing  and  publishing  the  American 
Agriculturist  is  our  most  important 
job.  It  comes  first.  But  we  do  many 
other  things  because  we  believe  they 
are  worth  while  and  that  they  help 
you  to  farm  better  or  to  enjoy  life 
more. 

Letters  Welcome 

Every  letter  which  comes  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  is  answered  prompt¬ 
ly.  In  the  Service  Bureau  Department 
alone,  we  get  about  8,000  letters  a  year. 
These  cover  the  whole  realm  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  business  problems.  Some  ask 
for  information  about  the  reliability  of 
commercial  concerns;  others  request 
advice  on  problems  both  business  and 
personal.  Many  relate  stories  of  un¬ 
satisfactory  experiences  with  business 
concerns.  These  matters  are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  proper  persons 
and,  in  a  year’s  time  result  in  the  re¬ 
covering  by  us  for  subscribers  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  lost. 

Incidentally,  the  Service  Bureau 
passes  on  advertisements  which  are 
submitted  to  American  Agriculturist. 
Products  advertised  must  be  as  repre¬ 
sented  or  the  purchase  price  will  be 
refunded.  Each  year,  advertising  which 
would  give  us  thousands  of  dollars  of 
income  is  rejected  for  your  protection. 

Our  Pattern  Service 

We  receive  more  than  30,000  letters 
a  year  containing  orders  for  patterns. 
These  patterns  are  carefully  selected 
by  our  fashion  editor  and  are  supplied 
to  our  readers  practically  at  cost. 

A  considerable  volume  of  mail  con¬ 
tains  questions  on  production  or  mar¬ 
keting  of  farm  products.  Because  some 
questions  are  of  general  interest,  they 
are  printed  in  the  “Question  Box”.  All 
are  answered  by  personal  letter,  either 
by  a  member  of  our  regular  staff  or  by 
a  contributing  editor  who  is  a  special¬ 
ist  in  his  field. 

One-Act  Plays 

We  have  conducted  several  contests 
for  writers  of  rural  life  one-act  plays 
suitable  for  production  by  farm  groups. 


The  winning  plays  are  printed  and  sold 
at  cost,  and  the  hundreds  of  requests 
we  get  for  them  is  evidence  of  their 
popularity. 

We  receive  also,  in  each  day’s  mail, 
requests  for  copies  of  Reader  Service 
booklets  which  are  mentioned  frequent¬ 
ly  in  American  Agriculturist. 

Working  very  closely  with  the  New 
York  State  Grange,  we  conduct  a  bak¬ 
ing  contest  each  year.  It  starts  back 
in  subordinate  Granges  and  is  followed 
by  contests  to  select  county  winners 
Then  at  the  New  York  State  Grange 
meeting  each  year  the  final  State  con¬ 
test  is  judged  and  prizes  are  awarded 
by  the  Grange,  American  Agriculturist 
and  American  Agriculturist  advertis¬ 
ers.  There  are  many  values  to  such  a 
contest,  and  for  years  they  have  been 
outstandingly  successful. 

Young'  Leadership 

Every  member  of  the  staff  is  intense¬ 
ly  interested  in  farm  boys  and  girls. 
These  young  people  will  be  our  future 
leaders  and  we  are  encouraging  and  re¬ 
warding  that  potential  leadership  in 
several  ways. 

For  example,  each  year  we  pick  an 
outstanding  farm  boy  from  the  North¬ 
east  and  pay  his  expenses  to  a  leader¬ 
ship  training  school  at  Camp  Mini- 
wanca,  Shelby,  Michigan.  Each  year 
we  carefully  select  eight  young  people 
from  four  leading  farm  youth  organiz¬ 
ations  and  present  them  with  a  gold 
medal  which  we  call  “The  American 
Agriculturist  Achievement  Award.”  For 
some  years  these  have  been  presente< 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Yor  : 
State  Grange. 

Achievement  Certificates 

The  American  Agriculturist  Founda¬ 
tion  has  also  established  awards  for 
high  school  boys  and  girls  in  higl< 
school  vocational  agriculture  and  home¬ 
making.  This  past  year  more  than  60G 
boys  and  girls  each  received  this 
Achievement  Certificate  and  five  dol¬ 
lars  in  cash  for  outstanding  work  and 
leadership. 

For  a  number  of  years  before  the 
war  we  selected  and  named  Master 
Farmers  in  New  York  State.  We  did 
this  to  emphasize  the  importance  and 
dignity  of  the  science  of  agriculture 
and  to  inspire  young  people  to  stay  on 
the  farm. 

Watching  Legislation 

We  keep  close  watch  of  all  legisla¬ 
tion,  both  state  and  national,  that  af¬ 
fects  your  interests.  We  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  securing  larger  indemnities 
( Continued  on  Page  30)  s 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


MORE  POWER  TO  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 


Les  Schroeder’s  hay-curing 
equipment  dries  soft  corn,  too! 


Alfalfa  and  clover  hay  is  an  important 
crop  to  Lester  Ii.  Schroeder,  who  farms 
160  acres  at  Peotone,  Ill. 

Mr.  Schroeder  feeds  30  head  of  cattle, 
100  hogs,  and  keeps  600  hens  and  800 
pullets. 

“For  3  years  now,”  says  Mr.  Schroeder, 
“I’ve  been  taking  no  chances  on  my  hay 
crop.  I’ve  been  curing  it  in  the  barn  with 
hay-curing  equipment  driven  by  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  motor. 

“My  barn-cured  hay  is  far  superior  to 
any  field-cured  hay  I’ve  ever  made.  It’s 
saved  me  tons  of  expensive  grain  and 
concentrates  in  feeding. 

“I  used  to  lose  some  of  my  hay  crops 
every  year.  Now  I’m  pretty  sure  of  a 


full  crop  because  my  hay  is  in  the  field 
a  much  shorter  time. 

“Another  thing,  with  barn-curing 
equipment,  spontaneous  combustion  is 
practically  impossible.” 

Mr.  Schroeder  bought  the  5-horse¬ 
power  General  Electric  motor  that  he 
uses  for  curing  hay  9  years  ago,  to  grind 
feed  and  elevate  crops.  And  he’s  found 
new  uses  for  it  all  along. 

“This  fall  I’m  putting  the  motor, 
control,  and  blower  to  work  drying  my 
soft  corn,”  he  says.  “With  the  large 
quantity  of  air  that  it  will  force  through 
my  ear  corn,  I  expect  to  save  most  of  it. 
I  wouldn’t  be  without  this  equipment.” 


General  Electric  Farm  Welder 
saves  trips  to  town,  cuts  repair  costs 


Lugging  broken-down  machinery  to 
town  for  repairs  is  a  thing  of  the  past  for 
farmers  who  own  one  of  these  new 
General  Electric  Farm  Welders. 


This  new  farm  tool  is  built  specially 
for  safe,  efficient  use  on  farms  with 
power  line  service. 


The  General  Electric  Farm  Welder 
incorporates  many  of  the  exclusive,  pat¬ 
ented  features  that  have  made  General 
Electric  Welders  the  standard,  high- 
production  welding  tools  for  industrial 
use.  Yet,  it  is  only  12  in.  wide,  17  in. 
deep,  and  stands  20}4  or  223^>  in.  high — 
depending  on  whether  it  is  the  130-  or 
180-ampere  size. 

Farmers  who  have  never  used  an  elec¬ 
tric  welder  before  start  right  in  on  im¬ 
portant  repair  jobs  after  a  few  hours’ 
practice  with  this  new  welder.  In  no 
time  at  all,  they’re  making  their  own 
hard-to-get  farm  machinery. 

Ask  your  General  Electric  dealer 
about  this  new  General  Electric  Farm 
Welder.  Priced  as  low  as  $152.00,  com¬ 
plete  with  accessories. 


Every  farm  needs  at  least  one  of  these  General 
Electric  Handy  Floodlights.  And  they’re  priced  so  low 
(about  $3.95)  that  every  farmer  can  easily  afford  to 
own  several. 

Weather-  and  tarnish-proof,  they’re  easy  to  attach 
to  pole  or  wall,  wherever  you  need  light  for  working 
or  for  protection. 


THE  MODERN  FARM  IS  AN  ELECTRIC  FARM 


Electricity  on  the  farm  can  make  life 
more  pleasant  and  work  easier. 

If  you  don’t  have  electricity,  get  in 
touch  with  the  electric  service  supplier 
in  your  area. 

If  you  already  have  electricity,  get 
your  full  value  out  of  it  by  making  it  do 


more  jobs  for  you. 

To  help  build  up  modern  farms  elec¬ 
trically  continues  to  be  the  full-time  job 
of  a  staff  of  farm  specialists  in  the 
General  Electric  Farm  Industry  Divi¬ 
sion.  General  Electric  Company,  Farm 
Industry  Division,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y . 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 

••9*ea-us-87o> 


Water  your  stock  the  easy 
way  this  winter 


Stock  on  this  farm  get  plenty  of  water, 
even  in  the  coldest  weather. 

They  drink  from  a  watering  tank 
equipped  with  a  General  Electric  Stock 
Tank  De-icer. 

You  simply  plug  the  de-icer  into  an 
electric  outlet,  place  it  in  the  tank.  It 
floats  on  the  water,  keeps  a  hole  in  the 
ice.  Stock  nose  it  down  to  drink. 

Since  the  de-icer  is  thermostatically 
controlled  and  doesn’t  heat  the  whole 
tank,  it  costs  little  to  operate. 

Winter’s  just  ahead!  So  see  your 
General  Electric  dealer  about  your  stock 
tank  de-icer  next  time  you’re  in  town. 


Notes  from  the  field 

by  GEORGE  RIETZ,  Manager 
Farm  Industry  Division 
General  Electric  Company 
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This  year’s  corn 
crop  will  be  the 
smallest  produced 
since  1936. 

Probably  25  to 
30  per  cent  of  that 
corn  will  be  soft! 

Efforts  to  save 
the  large  soft-corn 
crop  are  of  vital 
concern  to  every  U.  S.  farmer, 
whether  or  not  you  grow  corn  your¬ 
self.  Unless  a  large  portion  of  this 
soft  corn  is  saved,  feed  will  be  very 
scarce,  and  feed  prices  very  high. 

Manufacturers,  agricultural  en¬ 
gineers,  the  U.  S.  Department  tf 
Agriculture,  state  colleges,  power 
suppliers,  and  other  agencies  began 
work  in  June  to  help  farmers  save 
as  much  soft  corn  as  possible. 

Recommendations  on  new  and 
practical  ways  to  dry  soft  corn  have 
been  drawn  up  and  given  wide  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

These  are  in  addition  to  the  usual 
methods  of  handling  soft  corn  de¬ 
scribed  in  USDA  Farmers’  Bulletin 
1976. 

One  of  the  newest  and  most 
practical  techniques  suggested  for 
drying  soft  corn  is  the  use  of  barn 
hay-curing  equipment. 

This  has  proved  effective  where 
corn  is  not  too  wet.  And  with  sup¬ 
plemental  heat,  barn  hay-curing 
equipment  even  dries  corn  that  has 
an  extra-high  moisture  content. 

Farmers  who  already  have  this 
equipment  will  be  aided  in  adapting 
it  to  corn  drying.  And  manufac¬ 
turers  are  making  all  possible  equip¬ 
ment,  including  motors,  blowers, 
and  heaters,  available  to  Corn  Belt 
farmers. 


Do  you  know  about  ALL  the  farm  jobs  electricity  can  do  for  you? 


If  you’re  not  sure  that  electricity  is  help¬ 
ing  you  as  much  as  it  can,  send  for 
General  Electric’s  new  farm  book, 
“Modern  Farm  Help.” 

It  tells  you  (in  words  and  pictures) 
of  the  scores  of  ways  you  can  use  elec¬ 
tricity  to  save  work,  cut  costs,  increase 
production. 

A  copy  of  this  comprehensive  farm 
electrical  guide  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
There  is  no  obligation. 


Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon1 
today  for  your  FREE  copy.* 


General  Electric  Company 

Farm  Industry  Div.,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Yil 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  illustrated 
book,  “ Modern  Farm  Help ”  GEA-454 7.[ 

Name . a 

Address . ■» 

. -J 


(596)  16 
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American  farmers  are  turning  in  a 
magnificent  performance  —  the  kind 
you  chart  with  a  climbing  curve! 

The  performance  record  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  can  be  charted  the  same  way. 

For  your  railroads  are  hauling 
freight  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a 
million  tons  a  mile  every  minute: 
more  grain  and  grain  products  than 
ever  before  in  history,  and  other  farm 
products  in  staggering  quantities... 
plus  raw  materials  for  industry  . . . 
and  industry’s  finished  goods. 

In  fact,  American  railroads  are  haul¬ 
ing  more  tons  more  miles  than  ever 
before  in  peacetime!  And  they  are 
hauling  this  biggest  peacetime  traffic 
in  history  with  fewer  cars  than  they 
had  on  V-J  Day. 

Railroads  have  not  been  able  to  get 
new  freight  cars  fast  enough  to  replace 
those  worn  out  in  wartime  service. 
About  90,000  new  cars  have  been  de¬ 


livered  and  put  to  work.  But  they  have 
not  come  as  fast  as  they  were  needed. 
More  than  110,000  additional  cars 
are  on  order. 

Railroads  are  currently  furnishing 
about  90%  of  the  cars  shippers  want 
—when  they  are  wanted.  And  they  will 
keep  on  doing  their  level  best  to  speed 
the  day  when  they  can  furnish  all  the 
cars  that  shippers  need  —  on  the  day 
they  are  needed. 


To  maintain  this  finest 
transportation  in  the  world... 

. . .  the  railroads  must  earn  an  ade¬ 
quate  income. 

Over  the  last  25  years— and  that 
includes  the  war  years— the  railroads 
have  earned  an  average  of  only 
3?4%  on  their  net  investment. 

Most  people  think  6%  would  be 
no  more  than  fair. 

And  6%  is  the  minimum  figure  the 
railroads  need  to  continue  to  provide 
the  kind  of  transportation  you  want. 


Association  of  American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON  6.  D.  C. 


Shoulder  to  Shoulder 

( Continued  from  Page,  5), 


If  Northeastern  agriculture  is  to 
forge  ahead,  then  we  must  continue 
to  protect  and  develop  our  natural 
markets  for  the  high  quality  foods  we 
produce,  must  mechanize  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  farm  work,  must  pro¬ 
tect  and  cherish  the  family  farm,  and 
must  constantly  keep  on  the  alert  to 
make  farming  a  sound,  paying  busi¬ 


ness. 

The  American  Agriculturist,  under 
Ed  Eastman,  is  a  champion  of  all  these 
goals  and  a  spokesman  for  a  better 
farm  life. — H.  H.  Rathbun,  President, 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Associ¬ 
ation,  me.  .  . 

STEADY.  PERSISTENT 
EFFORT 


HOW  OFTEN  do  any  of  us  as  we  go 
about  our  farm  work  pause  to  con¬ 
sider  the  uphill  struggles  that  were 
necessary  to  give  us  this  free  country 
where  every  man  is  sovereign? 

When  do  we  ever  give  a  thought  to 
the  efforts  of  the  fearless,  progressive 
farm  men  and  women  who  laid  the 

foundation  upon 
which  have  been 
built  our  coopera¬ 
tive  associations? 

Cooperatives  have 
come  a  long  way 
i  n  recent  years. 
Only  a  few  years 
ago  few  dairymen 
had  any  voice 
whatever  in  fixing 
the  price  they  re¬ 
ceived  for  their 
milk.  Now  it  is 
only  a  question  of 
how  willing  we  are 
to  work  with  others  in  using  the  ma¬ 
chinery  at  hand,  which  none  of  us  can 
operate  efficiently  by  ourselves. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  us  on  this  25th 
anniversary  of  American  Agriculturist 
under  the  constructive  leadership  of 
Editor  E.  R.  Eastman  to  consider  what 
we  owe  to  those  who  preceded  us.  It  is 
well  for  us  as  individuals  to  calculate 
what  each  is  willing  to  do  to  protect 
our  precious  heritage.  We  must  respect 
honest  labor,  conscientiously  given. 
Nothing  worth  while  is  ever  gained 
without  steady,  persistent  effort.  Op¬ 
portunity  and  i-esponsibility  go  hand  in 
hand. 

Since  its  beginning  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  stood  for  progress  and 
fair  dealing.  It  has  been  a  shining  light 
in  many  a  dark  period.  We  all  know 
that  under  its  present  leadership  it  will 
continue  to  give  inspiration  to  the  farm 
people  of  the  Northeast.  The  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Milk  Producers  Bargaining  Agency 
wishes  this  great  farm  paper  continued 
success. — A.  D.  Hakes,  Secretary,  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers’ 
Bargaining  Agency,  Inc. 


—  A.  A.  — 

FOR  A  HIGH  STANDARD 
OF  LIVING 

During  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  New  Jersey  agriculture  has 
made  wonderful  advances  in  many  di¬ 
rections.  We  who  work  the  farms  have 
more  and  better  machines,  better 
strains  of  livestock  and  poultry,  and 
better  crop  varieties  than  our  fathers. 

The  farmer,  a  generation  ago,  wasn’t 
able  to  start  in  the  morning  with  a  3- 
plow  tractor  and  plow  ten  acres  be¬ 
fore  the  day  was  done,  or  call  the  Ar¬ 
tificial  Breeding  headquarters  on  the 
’phone  and  have  a  technician  some 
time  during  the  day  breed  his  best  cow 
to  a  bull  far  beyond  his  financial  ability 
to  own,  or  command  the  services  of 
large  and  successful  marketing  and 
purchasing  cooperatives  for  the  sale 
of  his  farm  produce  or  the  purchase  of 
his  farm  supplies.  Many  other  impor¬ 
tant  changes  have  taken  place  in  agri¬ 


culture  in  the  past  two  and  a  half  dec¬ 
ades. 

What  has  caused  this  great  change 
in  agriculture?  To  my  mind,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges,  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  the  extension  services  have 
all  played  a  leading  part  in  finding  out 
new  things  and  in  bringing  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  farmer.  In  the  dissem¬ 
ination  of  valuable  information  the  part 
of  the  agricultural  press,  especially 
American  Agriculturist,  must  not  be 
overlooked.  This  influence  has  been  tre¬ 
mendous. 

In  another  direction  there  has  been 
a  great  advance  in  agriculture.  That 
is  the  ability  of  farm  folks  to  work  to¬ 
gether,  to  cooperate  with  one  another. 
In  no  other  way  could  our  great  coop¬ 
eratives  have  been  built.  Their  bene¬ 
ficial  influence  cannot  be  overesti¬ 
mated. 

By  using  modern  farm  equipment,  by 
choosing  the  improved  strains  of  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry,  by  selecting  the 
higher  yielding  varieties  of  grains  and 
grasses,  and  by  the  intelligent  applica¬ 
tion  of  energy,  the  farmer  of  today  is 
able  to  maintain  a  standard  of  living 
undreamed  of  by  an  earlier  generation. 
—  Clifford  Snyder,  Pittstown,  New 
Jersey. 

—  A.  A.  - 

THE  RIGHT  ANSWERS 

IN  DEVELOPING  a  program  to  im¬ 
prove  living  standards  of  rural  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Northeast,  it  is  essential 
that  we  first  recognize  our  progress 
in  the  past.  If  we  do  this  now,  and 
consider  the  last  quarter  century,  we 
can  point  with  pride  to  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  this  period. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  rural  youth  were  handi¬ 
capped  due  to  inadequate  school  op¬ 
portunities.  With  the  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  public  school  education, 
leaders  have  taken  direct  steps  to  place 
the  educational  facilities  of  rural  youth 
on  a  comparable  basis  with  urban 
youth.  This  has  been  done  economically 
by  the  adoption  of  the  consolidated 
school  program.  This  educational  im¬ 
provement,  coupled  with  the  natural 
fundamental  philosophy  of  a  farm 
child,  and  made  it  possible  to  develop 
many  outstanding  public  leaders.  This 
must  continue  if  we  are  to  preserve  our 
( Continued  on  Page  26) 


ON  4-H  ACHIEVEMENT  NIGHT,  held  recent¬ 
ly  in  Ovid  Central  School,  Seneca  County, 
N.  Y.,  Joe  Carlson,  a  first  year  independ¬ 
ent  4-H  member,  won  this  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  Calf  given  by  the  Seneca-Cayuga 
County  Holstein  Club  for  his  outstanding 
work  in  dairy  records.  With  him  in  the 
picture  is  Carlton  Warne  of  Warne  Bros. 
Beistein  Farms,  where  the  calf  was  raised. 

— R.  S.  Sutterby. 


BORDEN’S 


t 

or  more  than  four  generations.  Borden’s  has 
been  closely  associated  with  the  development  of 
agriculture  in  the  northeast.  Gail  Borden,  the 
founder  c  was  born  at  Norwich,  N.  Y.  in  1801  He 
conducted  his  experiments  that  led  to  the  success¬ 
ful  condensing  of  milk  at  Burrville,  Conn.  The 
Company^  first  commercial  operation  was  estab- 
lished  at  Wassaic  in  Dutchess  County  in  1857. 

Ninety  years  have  since  gone  by.  In  all  that  period, 
we  of  Borden’s  have  never  lost  sight  of  our  Found¬ 
er’s  ideal  and  aim.  More  and  better  milk  for  all. 

Better  milk  means  better  markets  for  producers. 
More  and  better  milk  means  better  health  and  nu¬ 
trition  for  more  and  more  people. 

In  this  issue,  the  American  Agriculturist  is  com¬ 
memorating  an  Anniversary.  The  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  stands  for  a  better  and  finer  rural  life. 
We  congratulate  and  salute  it  on  this  Anniversarv> 

As  a  marketing  organization  for  milk  and  dairy 
products,  the  leading  agricultural  products  of  this 
area,  we  hope  that  we,  too,  are  helping  in  the 
achievement  of  a  better  and  finer  rural  life. 

THE  BORDEN  COMPANY 

Borden’s  Farm  Products  Division 
Manufactured  Products  Division 
Pioneer  Ice  Cream  Division . 
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HAD  HER 


IRON  TODAY? 
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HAS  SHE 


/  ANEMIC  BURN-OUT-A  run-  \ 
1  down  state  of  assimilation,  often  due  I 
(  to  Iron-Iodine-Cobalt  and  mineral  V 
I  deficiencies  in  periods  of  heavy  lac-  t 
\  tation,  or  from  strains  of  freshening.  1 

It’s  a  killing  pace,  this  forcing  for 
high  milk  production,  and  few  cows 
can  "take  it’’  day  after  day  without 
developing  acute  fatigue  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  digestion  and  assimilation. 
And  yet  sluggish  milkers,  often 
made  that  way  by  mineral-vitamin 
deficiencies,  are  so  easily  provided 
the  very  elements  they  need  by  the 
CONCENTRATED  Kow-Kare  for¬ 
mula  of  tonic  drugs,  minerals  and 
vitamin  D,  in  quantities  to  help 
utilize  the  full  food  values  of  their 
grain  and  roughage. 

Added  to  the  famous  medicinal- 
and-tonic  Kow-Kare  properties  so 
well  known  to  dairymen  the  coun¬ 
try  over,  this  aid  to  vigorous  diges¬ 


tion  now  brings  copious  stores  of 
assimilable  IRON,  IODINE,  CO¬ 
BALT,  CALCIUM,  PHOSPHO¬ 
RUS,  and  VITAMIN  D.  All  this 
provides  needed  aid  in  maintaining 
vigor  to  convert  feed  into  milk  and 
build  bodily  stamina  to  resist  costly 
breakdowns.  Being  heavily  concen¬ 
trated,  Kow-Kare  does  its  valuable 
work  by  adding  only  one  or  two 
spoonfuls  to  the  grain  (as  directed 
on  the  package)  .  .  .  avoids  extra 
strain  on  the  digestion  when  bulky 
"mixtures’’  are  added  to  the  diet. 
There’s  no  freight  to  pay  on  heavy 
filler  when  you  use  concentrated 
Kow-Kare.  A  valuable  aid  to  safe 
calving.  Cows  like  it... and  it  likes 
them. 

Sold  in  fwo  sizes  by  drug,  feed, 
hardware  and  general  stores.  Include 
Kow-Kare  on  your  next  shopping 
list. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  12  ,  Lyndon ville,  Vt. 


rnMCENTRA  TEh 


SPOONFUL  PACKS  A 


FEED  MIXING  CHART 

An  eminent  dairy  nutritionist  provides  this  guide 
for  the  home  mixing  of  grain  feedl,  tailored  to  the 
specific  roughage  raised  in  each  area.  Ask  for  free 
Chart  today. 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorizt  .  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

1 12  STATE  STREET  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


Your  electric  socket 

______  operates  HEAT/NG 

CABLE!  Wrap  cable  around  pipe  or  imbed  in  soil. 
NO.M26  for  5  to  12  ft.  pipe  $2.  No.J56forl2to25ft.$3. 
N0.SII2  for  25  to  50  ft. $6 .Air  thermostat  $5 extra. 

AT  YOUR  DEALER  OR  PREPAID  ft 

■QUICK  330A  111.  Huron  St., CHICAGO  10.  ILL.  A 
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OTTAWA  SELF-PROPELLED 

BUZZ  MASTER 


New  Improved  OTTAWA 

Buzz  Master.  2  speeds 
for  brush  cutting  and 
road  travel.  Clears  land  of  brush,  saplings  arid  large 
trees.  Goes  anywhere  on  its  own  power.  Hills 
no  obstacle.  Most  useful  saw  ever  built — pulley 
for  belt  work.  Reclaim  waste  land  this  easy J 
way.  Make  bigmoney  doing  custom  work. ^ 

Endorsed  by  Conservation  experts.  Post  Hole 
Digger  attachment  available.  Digs  a  post  hole 
in  25  seconds.  Send  for  FREE  details  today. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  4-731  Walnut  St.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


More  Milk  Per  Hour 


HOW  DAIRY  FARMERS  HAVE 
USED  NEW'  KNOWLEDGE 


TO  'GET  A  REAL  picture  of  what 
has  taken  place  in  the.  dairy  in-- 
dustry,  we  must  go  back  a  bit  longer 
than  a  quarter  century.  The  whole  busi¬ 
ness  of  dairying  from  the  standpoint 
of  farmers  started  to  change  radically 
in  1916.  Dairymen  have  their  problems 
now,  but  they  are  small  indeed  com¬ 
pared  to  what  they  were  before  dairy¬ 
men  organized.  So  bad  were  dairy  con¬ 
ditions  from  the  farmer’s  standpoint 
in  1915  that  the  New  York  Legislature 
appointed  a^,  committee  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Senator  Charles  W.  Wicks, 
to  make  a  study  of  the  situation  and 
to  try  to  find  some  remedies.  After 
holding  hearings  all  over  the  State, 
Senator  Wicks’  committee  reported: 

“The  State  was  and  is  threatened  with 
the  possible  decay  of  the  dairy  industry. 
No  problem  of  equal  importance  confronts 
the  people  of  this  State,  and  the  problem 
is  a  more  vital  one  to  the  inhabitants  of 
our  large  cities  than  to  the  agricultural 
communities.  Animal  husbandry  and  the 
production  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese  are 
the  surest  and  most  permanent  source  of 
wealth  in  any  state.  .  . 

“The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  and 
accordingly  reports  that  during  a  period 
of  several  years  the  farmer,  laboring  in¬ 
dustriously  and  thriftily  as  he  might,  was 
not  able  to  procure  such  reasonable  price 
from  the  sale  of  dairy  products  in  this 
State  as  to  earn  a  fair  labor  and  invested 
capital  return.  If  the  producers  are  un¬ 
able  to  secure  a  fair  labor  return,  the  in¬ 
dustry  must  necessarily  decay  in  this 
State,  resulting  in  higher  prices  to  the 
consumer. 

“The  Committee  is 
of  the  opinion  that 
the  average  dairyman 
is  as  thrifty  and  effi¬ 
cient.  in  his  chosen 
pursuit  as  the  aver¬ 
age  man  in  other 
walks  of  life.’’ 

Better  Milk 
Marketing 

I  wish  there  was 
room  to  give  more 
of  this  interesting 
report.  Old-timers 
well  remember  the 
conditions  which  fin¬ 
ally  led  to  a  series  of  milk  strikes  all 
over  the  country,  and  to  the  strike  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  during  the  fall 
of  1916. 

Since  that  beginning,  dairymen  across 
America  have  organized  into  dozens  of 
powerful  milk  marketing  cooperatives. 
Dairymen  have  learned  to  stick  to¬ 
gether,  and  their  leaders,  through  hard 
experience,  have  learned  how  to  mark¬ 
et  milk.  There  are  ups  and  downs,  and 
there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go  in  find¬ 
ing  the  best  way  to  market  milk,  but 
in  general  the  situation  is  infinitely 
better  today  than  ever  before. 

On  the  marketing  side,  the  dairy¬ 
men’s  greatest  danger,  in  our  opinion, 
is  government  domination.  Not  only 
will  continual  government  control 
weaken  the  farmer’s  cooperatives,  but 
it  will  eventually  result  in  a  loss  of 
freedom  of  operation  by  dairymen 
themselves.  Marketing  agreements  are 
good  just  so  long  as  the  dairymen  and 
their  leaders  have  a  real  part  in  set¬ 
ting  the  terms  of  those  agreements. 
When  government  officials  set  them,  It 
is  time  for  dairymen  to  do  something 
about  it. 

But  unlike  a  few  years  ago,  dairymen 


now,  through  strong  organizations,  are 
in  position  to  have  their  say  and  to 
fight  for  their  rights. 

Eoiiii»ctil  ion  Front 
Substitutes 

Looking  to  the  future  on  the  milk 
marketing  problem,  there  is  the  ever 
present  and  growing  danger  of  compe¬ 
tition  by  oleo  and  other  milk  and  but¬ 
ter  substitutes.  It  seems  to  me  that  all 
that  dairymen  can  expect  from  legisla¬ 
tion  to  control  oleo  is  to  prevent  its 
being  sold  to  imitate  butter.  If  it  is 
such  a  wonderful  product,  why  do  the 
manufacturers  try  to  color  it  and 
otherwise  make  it  appear  like  butter? 
Oleo  should  travel  strictly  on  its  own 
merits,  not  on  those  of  butter. 

Another  problem  to  be  faced  by  fluid 
milk  producers  is  that  sooner  or  later 
better  refrigeration  and  transportation 
will  break  down  the  fences  around  the 
milk  sheds.  Milk  and  other  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  good  substitutes  or  recon¬ 
stituted  milk  products,  will  be  brought 
from  longer  and  longer  distances. 

Production 

All  of  these  problems,  in  our  opinion, 
will  be  handled  one  by  one  as  they  arise 
in  the  future,  and  will  be  met  almost 
entirely  by  dairymen  doing  a  better  and 
better  job  in  keeping  down  their  costs 
of  production  and  keeping  the  quality 
of  their  product  beyond  reproach. 

On  the  production 
side,  the  industry 
has  not  stood  still. 
One  man  can  now 
produce  more  quali¬ 
ty  milk  than  ever 
before.  Cows  are 
healthier  than  they 
were  25  years  ago. 
Think  of  the  losses 
caused  by  that  ter¬ 
rible  scourge,  TB!  It 
cost  millions  of  dol 
lars  to  get  TB  unde" 
control,  but  the 
battle  was  finally 
won.  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  was  instrumental  in  getting 
liberal  State  appropriations  to  pay  in¬ 
demnities  to  dairymen  for  condemned 
cattle. 

Even  before  the  job  of  cleaning  up 
TB  was  finished,  another  serious 
trouble — Bang’s  abortion — was  tackled. 
Some  years  of  experience  indicated  that 
blood  testing  and  slaughtering  were 
not  the  answer  to  this  trouble.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  disease  is  still  with  us, 
but  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
handling  it.  Following  exhaustive  ex¬ 
periments  covering  some  years,  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  recom¬ 
mended  vaccination  of  calves  with  so- 
called  strain  19.  Many  dairymen  with 
State  cooperation  have  adopted  calf- 
hood  vaccination  and,  as  a  result,  loss¬ 
es  from  this  disease  have  dwindled. 

Right  now,  mastitis  is  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  common  disease  of  dairy  cows.  One 
of  the  biggest  recent  steps  in  its  con¬ 
trol  is  the  discovery  that  cows  kept  in 
pen  stables  rather  than  stanchions  have 
much  less  mastitis  trouble.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  pen  stabling  is  not  approved  by 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health, 
but  there  is  a  good  chance  that  it  will 
be.  Even  where  the  cows  are  kept  in 
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stanchions,  dairymen,  by  following  a 
strict  program  of  sanitation  and  man¬ 
agement  and  by  selling  the  cows,  most 
seriously  affected,  have  made  great 
strides  in  lessening  losses. 


eration,  have  averaged  to  yield  better 
than  their  dams.  It  is  too  early  to  say 
what  effect  this  will  have  on  breeding 
practices  and  milk  production,  but  it 
certainly  has  possibilities. 


To/te&t 

'solve  your  problems 


•  •  • 


Breeding 

The  task  of  improving  the  production 
of  dairy  cows  is  a  never  ending  one. 
Over  the  years  there  has  been  a  grad¬ 
ual  increase  in  breeding  knowledge 
which  dairymen  can  use  with  the  as¬ 
surance  of  getting  results: 

1.  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciations  are  not  new  but  their  useful¬ 
ness  has  grown.  The  original  thought 
was  that  they  were  useful  primarily  in 
culling  out  low  producers.  But  as  the 
number  of  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Associations  have  increased,  records 
have  been  used  for  other  purposes. 
Much  more  attention  is  now  given  to 
cow  families  and  less  attention  to  indi¬ 
vidual  records.  Through  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Association  figures,  ex¬ 
cellent  bulls  have  been  located,  and 
where  a  dairyman  has  years 
of  records  they  are  of  im¬ 
mense  value  in  forming  a 
basis  for  a  breed  improve¬ 
ment  program. 

2.  Proven  Sires.  The 
milk  production  of  a  cow 
is  valuable  in  determining 
her  worth,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  individual’s  an¬ 
cestors  gives  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  probable  milk 
production  or,  in'  the  case 
of  a  bull,  the  probable  pro¬ 
duction  of  daughters.  But 
the  value  of  a  bull  is  best 
determined  by  the  actual 
production  of  all  his  daughters.  Dairy¬ 
men  have  learned  to  discount  a  bull 
whose  owner  quotes  with  pride  the 
production  of  two  or  three  daughters. 
They  want  to  know  whether  or  not  all 
the  daughters  are  uniformly  good. 

3.  Artificial  Insemination.  A  few 
scientists  knew  something  about  arti¬ 
ficial  insemination  25  years  ago,  but 
certainly  it  was  unknown  to  dairymen. 
Gradually,  as  more  information  and 
experience  has  been  gathered,  it  has 
proved  to  be  of  great  importance  in 
breeding  better  animals.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  because  a  good  sire,  once  located, 
can  be  used  on  hundreds  of  herds  with 
thousands  of  daughters,  where  they 
would  be  numbered  in  dozens  without 
artificial  insemination.  Many  of  those 
daughters  will  be  found  on  small  farms 
where  the  cost  of  owning  a  good  proven 
sire  would  be  prohibitive. 

4.  Gross  Breeding.  At  Beltsville, 
Maryland,  scientists  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  have  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  crossbred  dairy  cows 
and  the  results  have  been  very  encour¬ 
aging.  Starting  with  good  individuals, 
crossbreds,  both  first  and  second  gen- 


"What  d'ya  mean,  'quiet/  or  we'll 
wake  your  father — who  d'ya  think 
is  holding  the  ladder?" 


Saving  Time 

Labor  is  an  important  item  in  the 
cost  of  milk  production.  In  wartime, 
dairymen  were  forced  to  hunt  for 
short-cuts  and  they  are  not  going  back 
to  old  methods.  New  methods  include: 

1.  Barn  Layout.  On  many  farms  a 
rearrangement  of  such  things  as  hay 
chutes  and  sometimes  a  mere  changing 
of  chore  routine  have  saved  countless 
steps.  Electric  fences  have  made  the 
task  of  rotating  pastures  and  pastur¬ 
ing  afterfeed  comparatively  simple. 

2.  Fast  Milking.  Cows  can  be  train¬ 
ed  to  resporj^  to  rapid  milking.  Follow¬ 
ing  a  close  schedule  saves  hours  of 
milking  time  on  many  farms. 

3.  New  Equipment.  To  a  greater 
and  greater  extent,  dairymen  are  find¬ 
ing  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  mus¬ 
cle  to  lift  anything  that  can 
be  lifted  or  moved  with  an 
electric  motor  or  gasoline 
engine.  Mechanical  gutter 
cleaners  are  being  installed 
in  many  barns  and  it  is 
certain  that  their  use  will 
be  increased.  One  relative¬ 
ly  new  piece  of  equipment 
is  a  silo  unloader  by  which 
an  electric  motor  sends  sil¬ 
age  down  the  chute  ready 
for  feeding.  Mechanical 
hoists  are  used  to  lift  cans 
in  and  out  of  cooling  tanks, 
and  motors  do  countless 
jobs  such  as  pumping  wa¬ 
ter,  cooling  milk  and  ventilating  the 
barn. 

Feeding 

Two  developments  in  feeding  stand 
out;  namely,  a  full  realization  of  the 
importance  of  good  roughage,  and  the 
use  of  lower  protein  grain  mixtures: 

1.  Pastures  and  Hay.  There  is  much 
less  dependence  on  Kentucky  blue  grass 
and  white  clover  for  pasture.  This  mix¬ 
ture  gives  excellent  pastures  in  the 
spring  and  fall  but  very  poor  pasture 
in  July  and  August.  Pasture  seed  mix¬ 
tures  now  recommended  include  Ladino 
clover  and  various  grasses  which  grow 
much  taller  than  Kentucky  Blue  Grass. 
By  cutting  fields  thus  seeded  early 
for  grass  silage  or  hay,  an  excellent 
growth  results  for  summer  pasture. 

In  several  ways  the  average  quality 
of  hay  has  been  greatly  improved.  The 
use  of  Ladino  clover  in  meadows  has 
increased.  It  is  true  that  it  is  difficult 
to  cure  into  hay,  but  it  makes  excel¬ 
lent  quality  hay  and  yields  well.  More 
hay  is  being  cut  early,  partly  because 
its  importance  is  better  realized  and 
partly  because  haymaking  has  been 
speeded  up  by  new  methods  including 
grass  silage  and  the  use  of  buck  rakes 
and  field  balers. 

2.  Corn  Silage.  The  yields  of  corn 
silage  per  hour  of  work  required  have 
been  improved  by  the  adoption  of  hy¬ 
brid  corn  varieties.  Now  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  corn  can  be  grown  without 
cultivation  by  spraying  the  ground 
after  the  corn  is  planted  with  2,4-D.  At 
harvesting  time  it  is  possible  to  use  a 
field  chopper  which  delivers  the  cut 
corn  into  a  truck  that  transports  it  to 
the  silo  where  it  is  blown  into  the  silo, 
thus  eliminating  all  hand  work. 

3.  Grain.  During  the  war,  dairymen 
were  forced  to  feed  grain  mixtures  with 
less  protein.  The  results  were  good  and 
many  dairymen  will  continue  to  use  a 
16%  protein  mixture,  rather  than  a 
20  or  24.  Some  careful  tests  at  the 
Purina  Experimental  Farm  indicate 
that  feeding  a  16%  mixture  is  more 

( Continued  on  Page  35) 


It’s  all  very  well  to  talk  about  ideal  farm  practices  .  .  , 
when  you  have  an  ideal  farm  to  work  on.  But  most  farmers 
in  Northeastern  United  States  don't  have  an  ideal  farm.  For 
this  reason  primarily,  many  farmers  like  yourself  shrug  their 
shoulders  at  so-called  "research  information.”  They  know  it 
isn’t  always  applicable  to  their  own  farm  problems.  But  this 
is  not  true  of  Beacon  Research, 


The  Beacon  Dairy  Research  Farm. 

has  problems  like  yours 

Some  years  ago,  Beacon  bought  200  acres  in  Central  New  York.  At 
that  time,  the  soil  was  depleted  in  fertility.  It  was  heavy  and  drained 
poorly.  It  presented  us  with  the  same  problems  in  soil  and  field  manage¬ 
ment  that  many  Northeastern  farmers  have  to  face. 

Under  these  typical  conditions,  Beacon  Research  studies  the  best 
pasture  seedings,  fertilization  and  management  practices. 

We  study  problems  in  hay  production  and  meadow  management. 

We  develop  the  best  ways  to  use  and  supplement  Northeastern  pas¬ 
tures  and  hay  for  higher  milk  production. 


We  study  new  feed  ingredients  and  improved  formulas  using  our  herd 
of  80  head  of  milkers  and  young  stock. 

We  keep  the  entire  Beacon  organization  aware  of  practical  dairy 
farm  problems  and  how  farmers  like  yourself  can  best  meet  them. 


ajl  who,*. i on :°s z 

.  ever  -  better  feeds,  ror 

helpful  alway,  ,o  he.p  .H.  North- 

Beac°n  of<j  proflfob,e  farm  management. 

eastern  forme  time. 

fo,  free  information,  writ,  to  «  • ;  ’ 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  CAYUGA,  NEW  YORK 


Troubled  with 

scab  .  injuredTE  ATS 


Treat  them  at  once  with 

Dr.  Naylor 

SULFATH IAZOLE 
MEDICATED 

DILATORS 


These  soft,  medicated  surgical  dressings, 
impregnated  with  sulfathiazole  and  methyl 
violet,  relieve  teat  troubles  with  this  three- 
way  action:  1.  They  carry  antiseptics  and 
healing  agents  INTO  the  teat  canal  to  com¬ 
bat  infection  and  promote  healing.  2.  They 
furnish  soft,  absorbent  protection  to  the 
injured  lining.  3.  They  keep  teat  canal  open 
in  natural  shape  while  tissues  heal.  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  fit 
either  large  or  small  teats.  Simply  keep  dilator  in  teat  between 
milkings  until  teat  milks  free  by  hand.  Keep  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators 
handy  in  your  barn.  Ask  your  dealer  for  your  package  today. 

large  Pkg.  (45  Dilators)  $1.00  Trial  Pkg.  (16  Dilators)  $.50 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  3,  N.  Y. 


DEPENDABLE  VETERINARY 


CLIPPER  BLADES  SHARPENED 

Mail  blades  with  75  cents.  Guaranteed  factory  perfect 
job.  New  blades  and  Stewart  Clipjnasters  parcel  post 
prepaid. 

Lawrence  B.  DuMond,  Walton,  New  York 


CANVAS  COVERS  for  sam|i|es  and  Dri°«  ntf 

unnind  vv,uld  At  bargain  prices.  Write 


ATWOOD'S 


92  Washington  St. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


(600)  20 
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the  STERUNO^Wfc 

Means  Super-Savory  Hams,  Bacon 

as  simple  as 

A 


. .  Always  feed  salt 
"free  choice" 


.. . Butcher  under 
proper  conditions 


. .  .Cure  with 

STERLING 

MEAT  SALT 


STERLING  Quick  Cure  for  pumping  pickle 

and  an  overall,  complete,  rapid  cure  without 
smoked  flavor. 


STERLING  Sugar  Curing  imparts 

form,  tasty,  smoky  flavor  to  all  meats. 


a  uni- 


STERLING  Seasoning  made  with  natural, 

pure  spices  gives  sausages  and  all  meats  a  delight¬ 
ful  flavor,  plus  uniform  and  lasting  quality. 

$TER1IN6 

SALT  for  every  farm  use 


Dept.  AA-11,  Scranton,  l*a. 

International  Salt  Company 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  new,  free  booklet, 
“Better  Hogs  from  Pen  to  Table.” 

N a  me _ : _ 


Here's  the  Whole  Story 
. .  Now  Available  to  You! 


This  free  booklet, “Better 
Hogs  from  Pen  to  Table” 
can  help  you  cure  meats 
appetizingly  .  .  .  step  up 
livestock  profits.  Full  de¬ 
tails  with  photographs  il¬ 
lustrate  every  step  of 
latest  scientific  method 
of  providing  salt  require¬ 
ments  for  hogs,  butcher¬ 
ing  them  and  curing  their 
meat.  Write  for  your  free 
copy  today! 


Address. 


City  or  RFD_ 
Stale _ 


INTERNATIONAL 
J  SALT  COMPANY,  INC. 

i  hbS  Scranton,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


From  Pygmy  to  Giant 


HOW  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY  HAS 
GROWN  IN  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS 


feq,  Jl.  Wecuiesi 


A  QUARTER  of  a  century  ago,  poul¬ 
try  was  truly  an  infant  industry. 
“Mammoth”  incubators  had  evolved 
from  small  lamp  machines.  A  few 
hatcheries  had  been  established  in  the 
Mid-west.  Commercial  flocks  of  a  few 
hundred  hens  were  no  longer  uncom¬ 
mon.  A  300-egg  hen  had  astounded  the 

public  with  her  un¬ 
heard-of  record. 
But  the  infant  was 
having  a  terrible 
time.  Death  in 
chick  flocks  was 
staggering. 

“Buy  three 
chicks  for  every 
pullet  you  want  to 
raise”,  was  an  ac¬ 
cepted  rule.  “One 
will  be  a  rooster' 
and  one  will  die, 
leaving  one  pullet.” 
The  questions, 
what  to  feed  and 
how  to  feed,  took  up  most  of  the  time 
at  poultry  meetings.  Nearly  everyone 
used  “home-mixed”  -  mashes — if  they 
used  a  mash  at  all.  Extension  men 
warned  against  “commercial  feeds” 
that  “probably  were  full  of  oat  hulls 
and  other  trash.” 

Growing  Pains 

Storage  eggs  were  in  disrepute. 
Housewives  bought  even  “fresh”  eggs 
with  suspicion  and  hesitation,  and  in 
small  lots.  Most  veterinarians  scorned 
the  puny  poultry  practice,  even  prided 
themselves  on  their  ignorance  of  poul¬ 
try  diseases.  In  fact,  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  was  as  full  of  growing  pains 
as  any  other  lusty  infant  is,  and  was 
just  as  awkward  and  often  backward 
while  it  struggled  to  grow  up  through 
its  period  of  adolescence. 

Today  the  infant  has  become  a  small 
giant.  It  is  a  two  billion  dollar  indus¬ 
try.  In  our  Northeast,  only  the  cow 
outranks  the  hen  in  the  value  of  her 
contributions.  “Upon  what  meat  did 
this  our  Caesar  feed  that  he  has  grown 
so  great”  asked  Cassius  the  citizen  of 
Rome.  If  we  ask  the  same  question  of 
our  giant,  the  answer  will  be  that  many 
factors  have  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  the  industry — improved  egg  quality, 
better  feeds,  great  advances  in  control 
of  disease,  scientific  breeding,  better 
and  more  efficient  housing,  mechanical 
equipment.  Back  of  all  these  have  been 
many  men  with  many  ideas,  research 
upon  research,  long  hours  of  labor, 
disappointments,  patience  and  courage. 


Let  us  examine  some  of  these  factors 
more  closely. 

Last  year  in  this  country,  eggs  were 
used  at  the  rate  of  380  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  housewives  would  not  have  dared 
to  buy  eggs  in  such  quantities.  Too 
many  would  have  been  ‘"bad.”  Today 
eggs  are  moved  to  market  quickly, 
protected  against  heat  and  dryness. 
National  grading  standards,  state  egg 
laws,  improved  storage  facilities  and 
wide-spread  knowledge  about  proper 
care  of  eggs  have  made  it  possible  for 
housewives  to  buy  them  with  confi¬ 
dence.  The  result  is  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  one  of  nature’s 
finest  foods.  Our  standard  of  living  has 
been  raised. 

Where  have  all  the  additiqnal  eggs 
come  from  ?  Mostly  from  farms  with  a 
few  hundred  hens,  but  also  from  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farms  keeping  thousands 
of  layers.  Many  more  hens  are.  kept 
than  25  years  ago,  and  they  lay  a  lot 
more  eggs  per  hen.  The  jump  has  been 
from  89  eggs  per  hen  in  1924  to  118  in 
1945  according  to  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  This 
is  for  the  U.  S.  as  a  whole.  For  the 
Northeast  the  figures  are  considerably 
better. 

Most  of  the  improvement  took  place 
in  the  past  10  years,  and  is  due  largely 
to  better  feeding  and  better  breeding. 
Out  of  the  advancing  science  of  gen¬ 
etics  comes  the  “progeny  test”  which 
is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  great 
improvement  made  in  egg-laying 
ability.  Mention  should  be  made  also 
of  Egg  Laying  Contests.  Only  the 
Storrs  contest  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
other  contests  existed.  Now  there  are 
about  15.  The  stimulation  that  laying 
tests  have  given  to  better  breeding  has 
been  a  real  contribution,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  the  National  Poultry  Improve¬ 
ment  Plan  has  aided  in  the  rapid  dis¬ 
tribution  of  improved  stock. 

F'ecds  and  Feeding 

I  suspect  that  in  the  past  25  years 
more  research  has  been  devoted  to  what 
to  feed  and  how  much  than  to  all  other 
phases  of  poultry  husbandry  put  to¬ 
gether.  “Vitamin”  was  a  brand  new 
word  25  years  ago.  We  couldn’t  grow 
chicks  indoors,  and  to  get  winter  eggs 
was  a  great  effort.  Succulent  green 
feed  was  a  necessity.  We  worried 
about  “over  feeding”  and  were  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  50%  rate  of  production.  The 
relation  of  loss  of  yellow  pigment  to 
egg  laying  had  just  been  discovered 
( Continued  on  Page  34) 


FEEDING  TURKEYS  on  the  farm  of  Robert  Spence  of  Dundee,  N.  Y.  These  turkeys  have 
spent  their  short  lives  on  a  wire  floor,  thus  avoiding  exposure  to  disease. 


An  Informed  Membership  For  More  Than  .  . 

25  Years 


This  G.L.F.  advertisement  appeared  in  American  Agriculturist  in  October  1922— 
25  years  ago.  Throughout  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  G.L.F.  advertising  in  this 
magazine  has  been  grounded  on  the  principle  that  “The  basis  of  a  sound  business  co¬ 
operative  is  voluntary  use  by  fully  informed  patrons.” 


j 


Glista  Ernestine  11799,  world’s  leading  holder  of  30  pound  records,  owned 
by  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University. 

Glista  Ernestine  eats  G.  L.  F.  Milk  Maker 


200  lbs.  Distillers  Crains 
500  “  Gluten  Feed 
260  “  Cottonseed  Meal  43^ 
240  “  Oil  Meal  07 P. 


The  Formula 

200  lbs.  Standard  Wheat  Bran 
100  Standard  Wheat  Middlings 
160  “  Yellow  Hominy 
100  “  Ground  Oats 


100  lbs.  Cane  Molasses 
100  “  Peanut  Meal  40  °fo 
20  “  Salt 

20  “  Calcium  Carbonate 


24  %  Protein — 9  %  Fiber — 5  %  Fat 

On  September  29,  1922,  eighty-seven  days  after 
dropping  her  eleventh  calf,  this  grand  old  cow 
ate  twenty-two  pounds  of  G.  L.  F.  Milk  Maker 
and  gave  78.8  pounds  of  milk.  On  October  2nd 
she  had  gained  to  83.9  pounds  of  milk  on  the 
same  kind  and  amount  of  feed. 

Glista  Ernestine  stands  as  a  practical  example 
of  what  the  right  kind  of  scientific  feeding  will 


1506  lbs.  Digestible  Nutrients 

do  not  only  in  getting  milk,  but  in  maintaining 
and  improving  the  cow  at  the  same  time. 

G.  E.  F.  Public  Formula  rations  represent-  the 
best  thought  of  scientific  men  and  practical 
feeders.  Use  them  and  you  will  “get 
more  milk  and  have  a  better  cow  left..” 


^GXJT 

\&fyQ£)S 


Your  local  G.  L.  F.  agent  will  take  care  of  your  requirements, 
or  if  there  is  no  local  agent  in  your  community,  writo 

THE  COOPERATIVE 

GRANGE  LEAGUE  FEDERATION  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 
^  201  BYRNE  BLDG.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


9 


.  F.  EXCHANGE, 


•  9 


COOPERATIVE  G.  L 


INC 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Our  Compliments 

to  the 

NEW  American  Agriculturist ! 

\ 

▼  *  •  « 

The  American  Agriculturist  and  you,  Editor  Eastman,  have  contributed 
much  to  the  welfare  of  farmers.  We  know  this  because  of  our  experiences  in 
dealing  with  thousands  of  growers  and  delivering  their  produce  to  more  than 
6,000.000  American  families. 

You  have  consistently  encouraged  grower-distributor  teamwork.  You 
have  fostered  greater  efficiency  in  production  and  marketing,  which  means 
more  and  better  food  for  consumers  and  a  higher  return  to  agriculture  for 
its  efforts. 

Your  columns  have  given  farmers  a  common  meeting  ground  with  the  edu¬ 
cators  and  official  agencies  of  agriculture.  Above  all,  you  have  always  kept 

.  ♦ 
to  the  fore  the  spiritual  values  which  are  inherent  in  American  life. 

We  know  your  work  well,  Editor  Eastman,  and  look  to  the  new  American 
Agriculturist  for  another  quarter-century  of  achievement  as  brilliant  and  use¬ 
ful  as  the  last. 

Atlantic  Commission  Company 

*  Produce -Buying  Affiliate  of 

The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company 
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YOU 


By  A.  JAMES  HALL 


A  survey  of  farmers'  opinions  conducted  by  the  American 
Agriculturist  Foundation  to  keep  consumers  and  State  and 
Federal  Legislators  informed  of  farmers'  problems  and  their 
suggested  solutions . 


What  Has  Helped  You? 

“ What  during  the  past  25 
years  has  been  the  biggest 
help  TO  YOU  in  your  farm 
operations ?" 

I  ASKED  THE  above  question  in  this 
column,  during  personal  farm  calls 
and  by  mail.  There  isn’t  a  farmer  who 
doesn’t  recognize  the  wonderful  strides 
that  have  been  made  during  that  time 
to  bring  about  more  efficient,  easier  and 
more  profitable  farm  operations.  The 
answers  have  poured  in  from  all  over. 
It  wasn’t  surprising  to  find  that  elec¬ 
tricity,  more  than  any  other  single 
thing,  was  mentioned  most  as  an  out¬ 
standing  aid.  The  efficiency  of  modern 
machinery  was  a  close  second  but  I’ll 
let  the  fellows  tell  you  about  it  them¬ 
selves  : 

Lewis  A.  Fisher,  dairy  and  poultry 
farmer,  Spencer,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y., 

wrote,  "During  40 
years  the  thing 
that  has  helped  me 
most  is,  without 
doubt,  the  program 
of  the  extension 
department  of  Cor¬ 
nell  through  the 
Farm  Bureau — and 
the  privilege  of 
working  with 
them.  As  I  think 
back  before  the 
Farm  Bureau  came 
into  existence, 
farming  was  mostly  guessing  and  hard 
work.  Today,  farmer  co-ops,  modern 
machinery,  farm  schools,  soil  conserva¬ 
tion,  land  classification,  forestry,  and 
dairy  and  poultry  programs,  have  made 
farming  one  of  the  most  desirable  ways 
of  life. 

"Last,  but  not  least,  Ed  Eastman 
with  his  timely  articles  in  the  Agricul¬ 
turist,  has  aided  both  the  farmers  and 
farm  wives.” 

Harland  Pratt,  who  operates  110  acres 
at  Mansfield,  Tioga  County,  Pa.,  and 

also  hauls  milk  to 
Borden’s  at  Wells- 
boro,  claims  that 
modern  transpor¬ 
tation  in  the  form 
of  better  trucks, 
better  roads  and 
better  snow  remov¬ 
al,  has  been  one  of 
his  best  aids.  “We 
used  to  haul  by 
team  and  got  there 
at  noon,”  Harland 
told  me.  “Now  I 
Harland  Pratt  do  the  30  mile 

route  and  pick  up  50  to  60  cans  in  2 

hours.  I  haven’t  missed  a  morning  in 
12  years.” 

Harland  also  had  a  boost  for  elec¬ 
tricity  which  has  been  on  their  farm 
21  years  and  told  me  that,  despite  rain, 
he  and  a  14-year-old  helper  were  able 
to  hustle  in  50  tons  of  hay  between 
showers  only  because  he  had  modern 
haying  equipment. 

Louis  A.  Grant  of  Putnam,  Conn.,  who 
grows  about  half  the  potatoes  in  Wind¬ 
ham  County,  says,  “Better  means  and 
methods  of  production  and  better  mar¬ 
keting  facilities  all  have  had  their  part 


Lewis  Fisher 


in  the  advance  of  agriculture  but  are 
so  closely  interlinked  that  I  can’t  put 
my  finger  on  any  one  and  say,  ‘This 
is  it.’  Farm  papers  with  their  articles 
and  advertisements,  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  with  their  bulletins,  county  agents 
and  many  other  agencies  have  made 
easily  available  to  farmers  unlimited 
information.  To  me,  education  of  farm¬ 
ers  is  the  outstanding  development.” 

Electricity  A  Big  Aid 

So  many  commented  on  the  value  of 
electricity  that  I’ll  have  to  skim 
through  their  statements.  M.  A. 
Schucker,  Troy,  and  Richard  L.  Haven, 
Columbia  Crossroads,  both  Bradford 
County,  Pa.,  told  me  how  they  have 
not  only  saved  time  through  use  of 
electricity  but  how  modern  refrigera¬ 
tion,  coolers,  freezers,  and  so  forth, 
have  contributed  to  better  diets  on  the 
farms  as  well  as  in  cities.  Haven,  with 
an  electric  hay  hoist,  cooler,  milker, 
water  heater  and  'lights  in  the  barn, 
and  almost  every  electric  appliance 
from  a  range  to  a  30-foot  freezer  in 
the  home,  feels  that  electricity,  at  a 
cost  of  between  $15  and  $18  a  month, 
is  worth  as  much  as  any  high-priced 
hired  man. 

Another  who  praised  the  help  of 
electricity  is  Joe  Plummer  of  Grafton, 
Vt.,  who  writes  that  chores  have  been 
cut  from  6  to  3  hours.  “It  has  made 
possible  the  use  of  all  modern  equip¬ 
ment  and  appliances,”  he  said.  “The 
farm,  as  a  home  and  business,  has  im¬ 
proved  tremend¬ 
ously.  We  have  a 
real  future  and  an 
improved  standard 
of  living  to  look 
forward  to.” 

Thanks,  Joe.  An¬ 
other  man  who 
agrees  with  you  is 
Robert  E.  Ander¬ 
son,  of  Randolph, 
Cattaraugus  Coun¬ 
ty,  N  Y.  Bob  has 
about  50  fine 

Robert  Anderson  Guernseys  on  his 

place  and  rates  electric  milkers  as 
one  most  important  bit  of  equipment 
for  him  to  handle  300,000  pounds  of 
milk  a  year. 

H.  R.  Talmage,  Riverhead,  Long  Island, 
who  is  known  to  potato  men  all  over 

the  Northeast  and 
who  has  looked  at 
agriculture  in 
every  one  of  the  48 
states,  says,  “New, 
modern  machinery 
— especially  trac¬ 
tors  with  modern 
attachments  —  en¬ 
able  us  to  do  more 
in  a  given  time. 
Machinery,  includ¬ 
ing  bag  loaders  and 
harvesters,  has 
eliminated  all 
heavy  work  in  growing  potatoes.  And, 
as  a  potato  and  cauliflower  grower, 
DDT  has  been  the  next  greatest  aid. 
Insects  are  not  a  problem  any  more.  A 
third  benefit  to  us — irrigation — has 
been  the  most  profitable.  It  has  licked 
the  drouth  which  seems  to  get  us  some¬ 
time  during  almost  every  season. 

( Continued  on  Page  38) 
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WITH  THE 


IF  YOU  NEED 

A  NEW  SILO... 

Write  Craine,  Inc.  now.  .  .  More 
dairymen  are  asking  for  Craine 
silos  than  ever  before.  And  silo 
materials  are  still  short! 

But  Craine,  with  a  variety  of  wood 
and  masonry  silos,  will  still  serve 
you  best.  We  are  making  as  many 
silos  as  we  can  with  the  sound 
material  available.  And  you  can 
be  sure  that  all  materials  used 
meet  Craine  quality  standards. 
Your  new  Craine  silo  will  last 
longer  ...  do  a  better  job. 

Get  in  touch  with  us  now.  The 
sooner  we  know  your  require¬ 
ments,  the  better  we  can  serve  you. 


LE  AC 

Silo  Unloader 

The  Leach  Silo  Unloader  is  now 
distributed  by  Craine,  Inc.  .  .  It 
eliminates  one  of  the  dairyman’s 
toughest  chores  —  hand  pitching 
of  silage.  Just  push  a  button  — 
and  down  comes  your  silage!  It’s 
a  thoroughly  tested,  all-weather 
machine,  easily  installed. 


SecWiithf 

CRAINE  SILOS 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

are  paying  their  way  in 

FARM  BUILDING 


« 
« 

#It  takes  less  in  dairy  products  and  livestock  to 
go  further  in  farm  building  right  now.  5 

Investigate  the  permanent  improvements  you  J 
can  afford.  Rilco  Rafters  provide  modern,  wind- 
resistant  framing  for  all  types  of  farm  build¬ 
ings.  Ask  your  nearest  lumber  dealer  about 
Rilco  Poultry  Houses,  Barns,  Machine 
Sheds,  being  used  by  your  neighbors  or 
get  detailed  information  from  .  .  . 


tomtit* i&tC  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

224  CONYNGHAM  AVE.,  WILKES-BARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


RILCO 


(G04)  24 
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Unexplained  Slumps  in  production  and  reproduction  can 
quickly  wipe  out  hard  earned  dairy  herd  profits.  They  may 
he  caused  by: — 

" HIDDEN  HUNGER " — Lack  of  essential  mineral  elements 
needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth, 
peak  production  and  reproduction. 

Take  no  chances  with  profits  —  protect  your  stock  against  “Hidden 
Hunger”  by  supplementing  their  daily  ration  with  Near’s  MinRaltone. 
Because  MinRaltone  contains  1 1  Hidden-Hunger 'Fighting  mineral 
elements  (plus  vitamin  D),  essential  for  rapid  growth,  sturdy  health 
and  top  production  and  reproduction,  its  regular,  year ’round  feeding 
is  your  safe-guard  from  those  costly  profit  losses  which  may  result  from 
mineral  deficiencies.  Write  for  free  literature  and  the  MinRaltone 
Plan  of  supplementary  feeding. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Established  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


Copr.  1946  Near’s  Food  Co., Inc. 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

jU  HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


Don't  Divide  your 
Profits  with 
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When  Writino  Advertisers  Be  Sure  to  lention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Get  Well 

QUICKER 

From  Your  Cough 
Due  to  a  C old 

Cm  ITyPC  Honey  &  Tar 
FULL  I  O  Cough  Compound 


OTTAWA  TRACTOR  SAW 


350  Cuts  Per  Minute 

Make  money  sawing  wood.  Use  Ottawa— fastest  / 
cutting.  Cuts  large,  small  logs  easiest  way.  ' 
cells  trees.  One  man  operates.  Thousands  in 
use.  Built  to  last  with  heavy,  stiff  saw  blade.  Positive 
safety  clutch  control;  power  take-off  any  tractor. 
OTTAWA  MFG.CO.,  3-731  Forest  A-e.,Ot*awa,  Kans. 


'Ill'  IJi,/  //  //  ///  '!  //  i  l  l  Him  /  1,1 

HOT  WATER 

'WlteAe.  cutd  When  Ijau  Want  9t 


ELbClRlC 
ALL-PURPOSE 
WATER  HEATER 

For  general  household  use. 
Cleansing  milking  equip¬ 
ment.  Portable-Plug  into 
light  socket.  Porcelain  disc 
—  3  in.  wide.  Use  on  110 
volts  AC  or  DC.  Boils 
water  clear  and  pure.  Boils 
1  quart  in  3  minutes.  Boils 
2  gals,  in  19  minutes.  See  your  Elec¬ 
trical,  Hardware  or  Dairy  Supply  Dealer 
or  write  — 

TALLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  A5, 

107  N.  Franklin  St.  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y. 


PRICE 

$3.50 


Twenty -five  Years  of 
Pasture  Improvement 


THE  LAST  quarter  of  a  century  has 
seen  many  changes  in  American 
Agriculturist ,  but  the  changes  in  ideas 
concerning  pasture  improvement  have 
been  fully  as  great.  Let’s  review  some 
of  these  changes.  Thinking  men,  both 
farmers  and  college  specialists  were 
just  beginning  to  get  hold  of  the  pas¬ 
ture  problem  in 
1922  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  had  been  rec¬ 
ognized  for  fully  a 
h  u  n  d  r  ed  years. 
The  next  twenty- 
five  years  should 
see  even  more 
progress  than  the 
last  twenty-five  in 
practice  as  well  as 
in  research. 

Ladino  clover 
had  been  introduc¬ 
ed  from  northern 
Italy  at  that  time, 
but  after  a  few  brief  trials  had  been 
pretty  much  forgotten  about  in  the 
Northeast.  It  was,  though,  gaining  a 
real  foothold  in  the  irrigated  valleys 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  was  soon 
to  move  back  East  again — this  time  to 
stay  and  increase  m  use  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  answer  to  the  successful 
utilization  of  Ladino  in  the  Northeast 
proved  to  be  largely  soil  fertility. 
Farmers  who  do  not  have  at  least  the 
foundation  of  a  good  soil  fertility  pro¬ 
gram  still  fail  with  Ladino. 

Smooth  brome  grass  has  had  a  sim¬ 
ilar  history  to  Ladino.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  even  earlier  and  then  pretty 
much  forgotten.  It  eventually  took  hold 
in  the  western  and  northern  parts  of 
the  corn  belt  and  is  now  moving  back 
East — this  time  apparently  to  stay. 

Bluegrass  Has 
Shortcomings 

Kentucky  bluegrass  was  considered 
the  king  of  pasture  grasses  by  agron¬ 
omists  and  farmers  alike.  Farmers 
read  of  the  wonderful  bluegrass  pas¬ 
tures  of  Kentucky  and  wanted  to  make 
their  own  like  them.  Many  had  fair 
bluegrass  pastures,  but  they  knew  the 
plant  as  dune  grass  and  sometimes  did 
not  realize  that  they  were  one  and  the 
same  plant.  To  get  bluegrass  they 
sometimes  plowed  and  seeded  June 
grass  sods  to  bluegrass.  They  were  us¬ 
ually  disappointed  in  the  results.  Had 
they  top-dressed  with  lime,  manure, 
and  fertilizer,  they  would  have  been 
far  more  successful  in  their  improve¬ 
ment  efforts. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  both  the  seed 
trade  and  farmers  were  really  awak¬ 
ening  to  the  value  of  good  seed.  Hardy 
northern-grown  red  clover  and  alfalfa 
seed  that  could  be  depended  upon  to 
be  such  was  just  being  made  available 
in  quantity.  All  too  often,  so-called 
permanent  pasture  mixtures  contained 
almost  everything  in  the  way  of  forage 
crop  or  lawn  grass  seed  that  could  not 
be  disposed  of  otherwise.  Many  even 
contained  Sheep  Fescue.  There  was  lit¬ 
tle  scientific  data  to  go  on  in  making 
up  a  mixture,  so  the  tendency  was  to 
include  a  little  of  everything  whether 
it  was  good  or  bad.  Today  the  seed 
trade  adheres  very  closely  to  the  ex¬ 
periment  station  recommendations. 


has  increased  considerably.  One  does 
not  see  such  grades  as  1-9-4  and  2-8-7 
quoted  today.  In  those  days,  4-12-4  was 
considered  a  really  high  analysis  mix¬ 
ture.  We  no  longer  think  of  it  as  high 
analysis  today — in  fact,  it  is  a  border¬ 
line  grade. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  agronomists 
were  not  in  agreement  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  run-down  pas¬ 
tures.  Some  doubted  if  anything  prof¬ 
itable  could  be  done  with  them.  Others 
thought  the  best  solution  was  to  rent 
additional  pasture  acreage  if  the  stock 
were  short  of  grass.  Still  others  felt 
that  everything  except  the  plowable 
pasture  might  well  be  allowed  to  revert 
to  trees  and  the  plowable  part  put  in¬ 
to  a  crop  rotation.  But  quite  a  little 
research  was  under  way  and  some  had 
gone  far  enough  to  show  some  real  re¬ 
sults.  Dr.  J.  W.  White  of  the  Agron¬ 
omy  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  pub¬ 
lished  a  very  valuable  paper  in  1927, 
from  which  we  quote  some  of  his  con¬ 
clusions  : 

Improvement  Means 
Hollars 

‘‘Labor  economy  of  pasture  feeding 
is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  to  pro¬ 
duce  one  ton  of  digestible  crude  pro¬ 
tein  in  grain  rotation  involves  a  labor 
cost  of  $178  as  compared  to  $2.82  on 
pasture.”  $ 

“At  least  80%  of  the  4,000,000  acres 
of  so-called  Pennsylvania  grazing  land 
could  be.  more  economically  utilized 
for  reforestation.  One  half  of  the  re¬ 
maining  area  (400,000  acres)  in  highly 
developed  Kentucky  bluegrass  pasture 
would  supply  sufficient  protein  for  the 
summer  production  of  milk  and  also 
would  provide  for  the  other  grazing 
animals.” 

Discussing  the  results  of  fertilizer 
experiments  with  permanent  pastures. 
Dr.  White  stated  that  the  acre  value 
of  pasturage  from  the  no-treatment 
plot  was  $3.57.  Where  lime  and  super¬ 
phosphate  was  applied,  an  acre  of  pas¬ 
ture  was  worth  $25.20;  for  lime  and 
complete  fertilizer,  the  value  was 
$40.92;  and  for  lime,  superphosphate 
and  manure,  $35.84. 

Few  would  want  today  to  discard 
80%  of  Pennsylvania’s  grazing  land, 
and  we  now  evaluate  pastures  on  the 
basis  of  total  digestible  nutrients  as 
well  as  protein.  But  this  work  of  Dr. 
White’s,  plus  the  work  of  many  others, 
laid  a  foundation  from  which  we  could 
move  ahead. 

Essentially  our  ideas  today  are  not 
much  different  than  his.  We  would 
concentrate  improvement  on  only  the 
better  part  of  pasture  land  and  do  a 
really  good  job  with  it.  We  realize  that 
we  cannot  get  far  in  pasture  improve¬ 
ment  without  due  attention  to  improv¬ 
ing  the  productivity  of  the  soil  through 
adequate  use  of  lime  and  fertilizer. 
Where  possible,  we  would  usually  plow 
and  reseed,  because  we  have  high  pro¬ 
ducing  crops  like  Ladino  clover,  smooth 
brome  grass,  orchard  grass,  etc.,  that 
make  it  profitable  to  do  so.  We  would 
not  today  try  to  solve  our  pasture  prob¬ 
lem  entirely  with  improved  permanent 
pasture  but  would  also  provide  for  mid¬ 
summer  grazing  from  meadow  after- 
math  or  Sudan  grass. 

—  A.  a.  — 


GEORGE  SERVISS 


Higher  Analysis 
Fertilizer 

We  have  seen  much  progress,  too, 
in  fertilizer.  Sixteen  per  cent  acid 
phosphate  has  been  replaced  by  20%. 
The  concentration  of  mixed  fertilizer 


As  fall  feeding  starts,  every  dairy 
cow  should  be  carefully  appraised  on 
the  basis  of  potential  producing  ability. 
There  is  very  little  excuse  for  feeding 
four  low-producing  cows  when  three 
cows  of  higher  production  levels  would 
do  the  same  job. 
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INDUSTRY  -  AGRICULTURE 

( Continued  from  Page  7) 


CHEMICAL  PEST 
CONTROL 

IN  THE  PAST  25  years  the  agricul¬ 
tural  pesticide  industry  has  developed 
from  a  relatively  obscure  and  in  many 
cases  “side  line”  industry  to  an  impor¬ 
tant  position  in  agriculture. 

The  products  of  the  Industry,  which 
originally  consisted  of  insecticides  and 
fungicides,  now  also  include  rodenti- 

cides,  weed  killers, 
plant  hormones, 
seed  disinfectants, 
soil  disinfectants, 
defoliants  'and  a 
striking  number 
and  variety  of  new 
materials  in  the  or¬ 
iginal  insecticide 
and  fungicide 
fields. 

During  the  last 
few  years  this  ex¬ 
pansion  has  been 
at  an  ever-acceler¬ 
ated  pace.  Another  important  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  growth  of  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  pesticides  is  that  more  and 
more  the  farm  public  know  that  insect 
and  disease  control  is  not  only  neces¬ 
sary  but  profitable  on  more  and  more 
crops.  It  has  seen  the  mechanical  age 
arrive  and  it  is  now  seeing  and  welcom¬ 
ing  the  chemical  age  in  agriculture  of 
which  our  Industry  is  a  part.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Industry  is  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  fact  that  its  story  has 
been  told  to  the  farmer  with  increasing 
interest  and  detail  by  trusted  and  im¬ 
partial  publications  and  advisers  such 
as  American  Agriculturist. 

Our  greatest  educational  opportunity 
is  still  ahead.  It  consists  of  making  not 
only  full  use  of  all  the  old  and  new 
chemicals  but  to  expand  production  of 
foods  and  fibres  by  extending  the  use 
of  pesticides  in  the  many  new  fields 
where  chemical  agriculture  has  not 
been  attempted. 

Present  world  food  conditions  make 
more  important  than  ever  before  better 
pest  control,  which  can  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  broader  education. 

— L.  S.  Hitchner,  Exec.  Sec’y.,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Insecticide  &  Fungicide  Associa¬ 
tion. 

—  A. a.  — 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 
REVOLUTION 

■HE  NEW  YORK  Farm  Equipment 
Dealers  Association  salutes  the  Ed¬ 
itor  of  the  American  Agriculturist  up¬ 
on  completion  of  the  past  25  years  of 
service  to  the  farm  families  and  to  the 
advertisers,  the  suppliers  of  goods  for 
those  families,  here  in  the  Northeast. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  you,  Mr.  East¬ 
man,  will  Continue  to  render  your  out¬ 
standing  service  to  our  whole  agricul¬ 
tural  business  for  many  years  to  come. 

It  must  give  an  Editor  a  big  thrill 
to  look  back  over  the  last  25  years’ 
copies  of  his  magazine,  to  see  the  de¬ 
velopments  that  have  taken  place  in 
crops,  feeds  and  feeding  practices,  till¬ 
age  and  fertilizing,  equipment — even  a 
complete  cycle  with  fashions  for  the 
ladies.  Well,  equipment  dealers  get  the 
same  thrill  that  you  must  when  look¬ 
ing  over  the  results  of  machinery  de¬ 
velopment.  Like  the  late  Governor  with 
the  Brown  Derby — let’s  look  at  the 
record. 

First,  and  probably  most  important, 
is  the  development  of  the  cultivating 
or  tricycle  type  tractor.  This  was 
merely  a  design  change  but  a  most 
important  one  because  of  the  increased 
use  that  could  be  made  of  this  basic 
power  source.  This  one  development 
led  the  way  to  the  horseless  farm  and 
to  the  release  of  many  acres  of  land 
formerly  used  just  to  feed  the  horse. 

Second,  we  would  mention  the  con¬ 
version  to  rubber  tires  for  almost  all 


of  the  mobile  farm  equipment.  This  de¬ 
velopment  increased  the  speeds  pos¬ 
sible,  increased  the  service  life  of  the 
tool  and,  perhaps  most  important, 
made  the  operator’s  life  much  easier. 

Third  would  be  the  revolutionary  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  harvesting  equip¬ 
ment — combines,  both  the  towed  and 
the  newer  self-propelled,  the  pick-up 
balers  and  the  forage  harvesters.  Do 
you  remember  what  the  threshing  epi¬ 
sode  was  like  25  years  ago  ?  Remember 
what  crowds  showed  up  at  the  table? 
Remember  the  dirt  and  dust,  the  noise 
and  confusion  ?  Today,  with  the  newer 
equipment,  the  owner  can,  if  he  really 
has  to,  harvest  and  thresh  his  cereal 
crops  all  alone.  He  can  bale’  his  straw 
and  hay  all  alone.  He  is  becoming 
more  and  more  independent  and  free 
from  expensive  hired  labor  costs  be¬ 
cause  of  the  developments  in  farm 
equipment. 

These  developments  must  be  good, 
even  though  it  will  take-  fewer  farmers 
to  feed  the  Nation.  These  equipment¬ 
using-farmers  must  be  better  business 
men,  better  men  for  their  own  industry 
and  for  their  own  communities.  They 
will  go  forward  to  a  better,  more  pros¬ 
perous  future  with  durable,  jvell-de- 
signed  equipment  that  will  make  these 
good  farmers  even  better. — Robert  C. 
Burnette,  Executive  Secretary,  Farm 
Equipment  Dealers’  Association,  Inc. 
—  a. a.  — 

RETTER  FERTILIZER 
FOR  LESS  MONEY 

HE  FERTILIZER  industry  has  pio¬ 
neered  in  the  tremendous  advances 
made  in  agriculture  during  the  past  25 
years,  having  increased  production 
from  about  6,000,000  tons  to  more  than 
16,000,000  tons  and  at  the  same  time 
vastly  improving  their  product. 

While  the  increases  in  production 
have  been  nothing 
short  of  phenomen¬ 
al,  they  are  dwarf¬ 
ed  in  comparison 
with  the  far-reach¬ 
ing  advancements 
in  the  field  of  new 
plant  food  process¬ 
es  and  develop¬ 
ments  by  private 
industry  during 
the  past  quarter 
century. 

Technically 
speaking,  some  of 
the  major  achieve¬ 
ments  or  discoveries  over  the  past  25 
years  include  (1)  Development  of  the 
domestic  synthetic  nitrogen  industry; 
(2)  use  of  anhydrous  ammonia  and 
nitrogen  solutions  in  fertilizers;  (3) 
development  and  production  of  solid 
conditioned  ammonium  nitrate  and 
urea  fertilizers;  (4)  development  of 
the  flotation  principle  in  phosphate 
rock  recovery,  which  vastly  increased 
the  reserves  of  useable  phosphate  rock; 
(5)  development  of  the  first  commer¬ 
cial  large-scale  production  of  defluor- 
inated  phosphoric  rock;  (6)  develop¬ 
ment  and  production  of  granular  super¬ 
phosphate;  (7)  discovery  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  domestic  potash  reserves 
in  New  Mexico,  making  the  U.  S.  in¬ 
dependent  of  foreign  supply;  (8)  de¬ 
velopment  and  production  of  62  to  63 
percent  muriate  of  potash,  the  most 
concentrated  potash  material  on  the 
market  today;  (9)  recognized  and  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  secondary 
and  minor  elements  in  fertilizers;  (10) 
increased  plant  food  concentration  of 
fertilizers  and  materials  and  (11)  im¬ 
proved  the  physical  condition  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  thus  improving  drillability  and 
storage  qualities. 

In  terms  of  benefits  to  farmers, 
the  technical  and  scientific  advance- 
( Continued  on  Page  38) 


Clifton  A.  Woodrum 


This  November 


9  prove  in  your  own  tractor  that  the 


NEW  GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL 
GIVES  YOU  ALL  THESE! 


Gives  You  Better  Motor  Performance — For  the  new 

GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL  is  refined  from  fine  paraf¬ 
fin  base  crude  oils  by  Gulf’s  Multi-sol  process  and 
is  compounded  with  superior  additives  for  improved 
performance — insures  longer  engine  life  and  lower 
maintenance  costs. 

% 

Gives  Better  Oil  Mileage  and  Greater  Protection — 

The  new  GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL  is  relatively 
nonvolatile  and  has  a  full,  rich  lubricating  body  to 
properly  protect  all  bearing  surfaces  under  every 
condition  of  operation. 


Your  tractor’s  slated  for  a  lot  of  heavy  haul¬ 
ing  this  month.  No  better  time  to  prove  in 
that  tractor  that  the  new  Gulf  lube  Motor  Oil 
gives  you  all  these. 


Gives  You  Better  Winter  Lubrication — Low  pour  test 
and  high  viscosity  index  assure  minimum  drag  and 
frictional  resistance  when  starting  in  cold  weather. 
You  get  lubrication  with  the  start  of  the  motor. 

Gives  You  Full  Protection  against  Bearing  Corrosion 

—The  new  GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL  will  not  cor¬ 
rode  copper-lead,  cadmium  silver  or  other  alloy 
bearings  under  any  condition  of  operation. 


IN  YOUR  TRACTOR— TRUCK  — AND  CAR 


START  USING  THE  NEW 

GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL 


Yours,  Free— A  detailed  book  on  tractor  care  and 
operation.  Suggestions  about  storing,  trouble  shoot¬ 
ing,  lubricating,  many  others.  Use  this  coupon  for 
your  free  copy. 


AT  A  REGULAR  PRICE 


To  Guif  Farm  Aids 


Room  3800,  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Without  cost,  please  send  me  a  copy  of  Gulf’s  “Farm  Tractor  Guide.” 


Name. 


.  Address. 


Type  of  Tractor 


(606)  26 
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For  25  years  your  magazine  has 
served  the  American  farmer. 
You  have  done  your  job  well. 

i 

Through  your  magazine,  and 
others,  we  have  kept  the  farmer 
well  informed  on  “work  sav¬ 
ing55  electrical  farm  develop¬ 
ments  with  messages  like  this: 


YOUR  WIRING  up  10  DMU 

much  work  on 

lectricity  can  job  o£  running 

mn.  Bnt  it  can  if  your  vurrng 

,our  nuances  an  J^ereiecKicityat 

Bn’t  large  enou„ 

,  „r  pressure. 

go°d  voltag  ^  ^  range,  electric 

Before  you  w,,dcr  or  other 

water  heater,  larg  nr  eleetrreran 

large  electrical  e^tative.  He  can  helP 

appliances  » 


BUFFALO  NIAGARA  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  POWER  CORPORATION 
NEW  YORK  POWER  &  LIGHT 


NIAGARA 


HUDSON 


Sliouhler  to  Shoulder 

( Continued  from  Page  16) 


democratic  way  of  life. 

This  educational  job  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  through  the  efforts  of  strong  farm 
organizations  and  institutions  during 
this  period.  Outstanding  among  these 
is  the  American  Agriculturist  Founda¬ 
tion,  which  is  responsible  for  the  splen¬ 
did  leadership  provided  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 
The  programs  proposed  to  the  rural 
people  through  this  paper  are  those 
developed  by  the  unified  thinking  of  the 
leaders  of  our  strong  farm  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  Farm  Bureau  had  its  beginning 
just  a  quarter  century  ago  and  has 
grown  up  with  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  It  must  continue  to  grow,  not 
only  in  members  but  in  a  well-informed 
membership.  The  New  Jersey  Farm 
Bureau  has  not  only  gained  strength 
with  its  increase  in  members  but  by  an 
informed  membership  made  more  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  monthly  Farm  Bureau 
News  Letter  to  every  member. 

Farm  people  who  are  given  the  facts, 
and  this  is  made  possible  through 
strong  institutions  and  organizations 
such  as  the  American  Agriculturist  and 
Farm  Bureau,  are  very  apt  to  come  up 
with  the  right  answers.  By  the  progress 
of  the  last  quarter  century,  the  folks  of 
the  Northeast  surely  will  be  led  to 
greater  accomplishments  in  the  future. 
— Herbert  W.  Voorhees,  President,  New 
Jersey  Farm  Bureau. 

,  —  a.a.  — 

TWO  KILTERS 

HERE  ARE  two  killers  at  large  to¬ 
day.  These  killers  are  thoughts  in 
the  minds  of  the  masses.  They  can  be 
designated  as  “something  for  nothing” 
and  “squeakers  get  the  grease.” 

Have  you  ever  allowed  these  two  kill¬ 
ers  to  occupy  your  mental  premises? 
If  they  are  roaming  at  large  in  your 
mind  today,  drive  them  out  once  and 
for  all.  They  will  wreck  not  only  your 
own  operations,  but  those  of  your  chil¬ 
dren’s  children. 

Up  until  the  end  of  World  War  I, 
the  basic  thought  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country  was  to  produce.  This  philos¬ 
ophy  of  production  developed  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth.  It  was,  and  is, 
the  most  powerful  because  the  masses 
are  the  best  fed,  the  best  clothed,  the 
best  housed  and  most  free  of  any  na¬ 
tion  on  earth. 

Recently,  the  emphasis  on  our  phil¬ 
osophy  of  life  has  been  distribution,  not 
production.  We  have  allowed  this  idea 
to  permeate  our  thoughts  and  actions 


to  the  point  that  Government  action 
agencies  have  been  formed  to  give  us 
“something  for  nothing;”  and  it  would 
appear  as  though  the  man  who  talked 
the  loudest  and  the  longest  got  the 
most. 

These  two  ideas  are  gangsters  oper¬ 
ating  within  our  fields  of  thought  and 
action.  They  are  roaming  at  large. 
They  are  very  interesting  and  popular; 
nevertheless,  you  and  I,  thinking  farm¬ 
ers  of  America,  know  deep  down  in  our 
own  hearts  that  they  will  wreck  us. 
What  are  we  doing  about  their  cap¬ 
ture? 

For  twenty-five  years  this  great 
paper,  the  American  Agriculturist, 
has  been  our  true  friend.  It  has  adver¬ 
tised  these  two  gangsters  to  the  whole 
world,  at  the  same  time  helping  in 
every  way  possible  to  make  you  and 
me,  the  farmers  of  the  Northeast,  the 
most  efficient  producers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  possible.  We  congratulate  not  so 
much  the  paper  as  the  men  and  women 
who  have  given  it  their  full  support. 

If  we  do  not  destroy  these  two  gang¬ 
ster  thoughts— “something  for  noth¬ 
ing”  and  “squeakers  get  the  grease” — 
the  estate  we  leave  to  our  children  will 
be  despair  and  suffering.  Remember — 
less  than  18  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  this  country  resides  on  farms  today. 
To  our  own  efforts  only  can  we  trust 
the  future  by  making  our  farm  opera¬ 
tions  the  most  efficient  possible,  and 
by  support  of  and  dependence  upon  our 
own  farm  organizations  and  friends 
for  outside  help  and  guidance. — Ralph 
L.  Culver,  President,  Northeast  Farm 
Foundation.  v 

—  a.a.  — 

POULTRY  FARMING 
REVOLUTIONIZED 

HE  POULTRY  industry  has  made 
more  progress  and  growth  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years  than  occurred 
in  the  previous  two  hundred.  This  per¬ 
iod  just  about  spans  the  years  since 
1921  when  our  poultry  farm  and  hatch¬ 
ery  started  in  a  small  commercial  way. 
The  development  of  poultry  farming 
into  an  immense  commercial  industry 
has  been  one  of  the  miracles  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculture. 

I  have  heard  some  poultry  leaders 
give  the  colony  brooder  stove  credit  for 
revolutionizing  poultry  keeping.  It  was 
an  important  factor,  but  others  equally 
important  were  the  forced  draft  incu¬ 
bators,  the  use  of  Vitamin  D  in  poul¬ 
try  feeds  and  the  blood  test  for  Pull- 
( Continued  on  Page  34) 


AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTOR  Clifford  Thatcher  (right)  of  the  Clinton  Central  school, 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  examines  the  purebred  Holstein-Friesian  bull  calf  awarded  to 
his  student,  William  Fiebiger  of  Clinton,  by  the  Morrisville  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Institute  for  having  the  highest  score  of  all  contestants  in  the  dairy  cattle  judging  in 
the  recent  29th  annual  high  school  judging  contest  at  the  Morrisville  Institute,  in 
which  31  New  York  State  High  Schools  participated.  Young  Fiebiger  also  placed 
second  with  the  highest  individual  score  in  all  judging  events,  with  447  points  out 

of  a  possible  600. 
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A  year  ago  we  forced  some  paper 
white  Narcissus  bulbs  in  the  house.  They 
grew  very  tall  and  tipped  over  before 
we  had  full  enjoyment  of  them.  Can  this 
be  prevented? 

The  temperature  in  the  room  where 
the  Narcissus  grew  was  too  warm.  We 
used  to  advise  putting  the  planted 
bulbs  in  the  cellar  where  it  was  dark 
until  the  root  system  was  developed. 
However,  putting  them  in  the  dark  is 
less  important  than  putting  them 
where  it  is  cool.  Keep  them  quite  cool 
until  the  root  system  is  well  developed, 
then  bring  them  upstairs  but  let  them 
grow  in  a  relatively  cool  place  and  you 
should  have  nice  blooms. 

Please  tell  me  what  can  be  done  to 
stop  roots  of  an  elm  tree  from  growing 
in  a  sewer  drain.  The  sewer  is  a  regular 
sewer  pipe  sealed  at  the  joints  with  tar¬ 
like  stuff  that  is  supposed  to  keep  the 
roots  out.  It  lasted  only  two  years. 

About  the  only  sure  way  to  stop  the 
trouble  with  the  tree  roots  working 
into  your  sewer  drain  is  to  dig  up  the 
part  going  past  the  elm  tree  and  re-lay 
it  with  cast  iron  sewer  pipe  with  lead 
calked  joints.  This  is  a  little  expensive 
just  now,  but  no  more  so  than  what 
you  are  using  when  you  figure  in  the 
cost  of  materials  and  labor  or  replac¬ 
ing  the  drain  every  three  or  four  years. 
You  can  probably  arrange  with  your 
plumber  to  do  the  digging  and  filling 
and  let  him  do  the  actual  laying  and 
calking. — I.  W.  Dickerson. 

How  important  are  the  minor  elements 
which  are  sometimes  mentioned  in  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer? 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  small  amounts  of  certain 
minor  elements  can  have  a  tremendous 
effect  on  a  crop  if  one  or  more  of  these 
minor  elements  is  lacking  in  the  soil. 
However,  without  knowing  what  is 
lacking,  the  addition  of  any  consider¬ 
able  number  of  minor  elements,  is  a 
shot-gun  treatment  which  may  do  good 
and  may  not. 

Tank  trucks  which  haul  gasoline  always 
have  a  chain  dragging  on  the  ground  to 
take  off  static  electricity.  Is  there  any 
danger  that  static  electricity  on  a  rubber- 
tired  tractor  might  ignite  gasoline  when 
it  is  being  put  in  the  tank? 

We  are  told  on  good  authority  that 
there  is  some  danger  and  that  it  is  a 
wise  precaution  to  put  such  a  chain  on 
a  tractor,  or  to  be  sure  the  tractor  is 
grounded  before  you  fill  the  tank  with 
gasoline. 

Are  the  kernels  from  the  center  of  an 
ear  of  corn  better  than  those  at  the  butt 
or  tip? 

The  kernels  of  an  ear  of  corn  have 
the  same  heredity  no  matter  what  part 
of  the  ear  they  come  from.  Seed  corn 
is  commonly  graded  so  that  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  kernels  are  uniform 
because,  if  the  proper  corn  planter 
plates  are  selected,  you  can  get  a  more 
uniform  stand  when  the  kernels  are 
uniform. 

Is  Ladino  Clover  and  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass  a  good  mixture  to  sow? 

Ladino  Clover  should  not  be  seeded 
with  Blue  Grass  as  the  Blue  Grass 
tends  to  run  out  the  Ladino. 

Can  you  give  me  some  idea  as  to  the 
feeding  value  of  whey? 

Whey  has  about  half  as  much  feeding 
value  as  skimmed  milk.  Whey  is  low 
in  protein  but  contains  a  small  amount 
<>f  sugar  and  fat. 

What's  the  best  age  to  pat  a  ring  in 
a  bull's  nose? 

This  is  usually  done  when  the  bull 
is  about  a  year  old. 


TRUTH 


FRACTION 


"Dairy  Farmers  are  interested  in  building 
their  own  marketing  program,  and  if  it 
is  to  be  lasting,  it  must  be  on  a  founda¬ 
tion  that  is  sound  and  four-square  with 
the  facts.  Tbot  program  will  succeed  and 
will  return  dividends  to  producers  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  desire  for  and  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  facts  by  the  average 
producer." 

—  From  Report  of 
Executive  Secretary,  1938 


Today  the  majority  of  organ¬ 
ized  dairymen  in  the  New  York 


Possibly  you,  as  a  dairy  pro¬ 
ducer,  should  investigate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  membership  in  one  of  the 
cooperatives  which  are  members  of  the  Bargaining  Agency. 
You  will  like  dealing  with  fellow  producers  who  believe  that 
"Truth  is  stronger  than  Friction." 

Call  or  write  today  for  the  name  of  the  cooperative  serving  producers  nearest  you. 


irymen 

Milkshed  work  together  through  the 
Bargaining  Agency.  Cooperatives  and  their  members 
work  together  through  the  Agency  for  their  mutual 
benefit. 


METROPOLITAN  COOPERATIVE  MILK  PRODOCERS 

BARGAINING  AGENCY,  INC. 

SYRACUSE  2,  NEW  YORK 

Building  a  Better  Milk  Marketing 


Program 


NEW  HIGH  SPEED  CHAIN  SAW 

New  high  speed  steel  teeth  cut  faster,  lasts 
6  to  10  times  longer  without  resharpening. 
Double  chain  life!  Immediate  delivery  on 
new  light  weight  2  man  model. 

Lombard  Governor  Corp.,  Ashland,  Mass. 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodeling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  .  and  good  materials.  Patronize 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  and 
you  will  be  satisfied. 


“Piatt  fo  . . . 

mm  wimh 


Early  Spring  Erection  requires  Immediate  Action! 
Right  Now  is  the  right  time  to  order 
your  new  Grange.  New  1948  quotas  of 
superior  Grange  Silos  have  just  been 
released,  so  why  compromise  when 
you  can  be  SURE  with  a  GRANGE 
Concrete  Stave  or  Steel  Silo. 

Grange  Silo  is  Guaran-  j“  •“* 

to  give  100%  Silo  Satisfac-  »  Without  any  obligation  to  roe  in  any 
tion.  Only  Grange  gives  you  the  ■  way,  please  send  roc  information  re- 
9  exclusive  construction  features  I  garding  early  erection  of  a  GRANGE 


that  keep  feed  costs  down 
milk  profits  f/Pl  To  insure  early 
spring  erection,  mail  this  coupon 
for  information  TODAY  l 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.  INC. 

RED  CREEK,  N.  T. 


Silo. 
NAME... 


I 
I 
I 

|  ADDRESS. 

I 


RAISE  CHIN-CHINS 


No  experience  needed.  Just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  daily  and  a  few  feet  of  backyard, 
garage  or  barn  space.  Several  females 
and  a  male  starts  a  large,  profitable 
herd.  WE  FURNISH  FREE  INSTRUCTIONS. 
TREMENDOUS  DEMAND  for  breeding 
stock,  meat,  and  world's  most  beautiful 


and  laboratory  _ _  _  _  _ _ 

rabbit  fur.  Brokers,  cut  off  from  imported  rabbit  pelts  by 
world  famine.  NEED  CHIN-CHIN  FURS  NOW,  and  for  years 
to  come!  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  today. 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM»R-24-A  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


STROUT'S  FARM  CATALOG 

Over  2800  outstanding  Bargains.  Coast 
to  Coast.  Mailed  FREE. 


STROUT  REALTY 

255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


TRUmillERIH 


A  COMPLETE 
MINERAL  SUPPLEMENT 
FOR 

CATTLE,  HORSES, 

(  SHEEP  AND  HOGS  ) 

O' - - ASK  US— O 

BARBER  &  BENNETT,  Inc. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.  SINCE  1866 


( 60s )  23 
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THROUGH  YEAR  ’ROUND 
COOLING 

Milk  Checks  mean  a  lot  to  you  and 
your  family.  Don’t  let  milk  rejects 
stop  this  flow  of  profits.  Best  way  to 
insure  more  and  better  milk  is  by 
installing  economical  Westinghouse 
Milk  Coolers.  They  are: 

•  Economical  to  Operate  with  the 
efficient  Drop-In  Unit. 

•  Economical  to  Maintain  by 
reason  of  the  5  -  Y  ear  Protection  Plan. 

•  Easy  to  Service  since  the  Drop-In 
Unit  is  complete  in  itself. . .  can  be 
lifted  out  and  replaced  in  a  jiffy. 


THE  DROP-IN  UNIT 
with  the  5-YEAR  PROTECTION  PLAN 


The  Drop-In  Unit  has  the  exclusive  feature  of 
containing  the  Hermetically-Sealed  Refrigera¬ 
tion  System,  consisting  of  the  compressor,  con¬ 
denser  and  evaporator,  with  water  circulator 
and  temperature  control,  all  in  one  package.  The 
Hermetically -Sealed  System  is  backed  by  the 
5-Year  Protection  Plan.  For  further  information, 
see  your  Westinghouse  Dealer  or  write  to: 
WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  •  Springfield  2,  Mass. 

Plants  in  25  cities  •  Offices  everywhere 


f 


If  You’re  Not  Wearing 


HORSEHIDE 

HANDS 


See  your  dealer — try  on  a  pair! 
Genuine  Wolverine  Full  Grain 
Horsehide — dry  out  soft  after 
soaking — oodles  of  extra  comfort 
and  wear.  Made  by  the  makers 
of  Wolverine  Shell  Horsehide 
Work  Shoes — what  better  guar¬ 
antee  could  you  ask  for?  The 
limit  of  comfort — and  wear — at 
a  price  that  saves  you  money. 
See  your  dealer  now. 


WOLVERINE 
SHOE  & 
TANNING  CO. 


HORSEHIDE 
HANDS 


ROCKFORD, 

MICHIGAN 


WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS  BE  SURE  TO  SAY  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Nearly  Twice  as  Many 


?4  fo  Scc(Uvii&efi& 


It  if  E.  C.  WEATHERBY 

Circulation  Manager,  American  Agriculturist. 


IT  WAS  a  crisp  October  day  twenty- 
four  years  ago  when  I  first  met  R.  S. 
Pinney  at  his  home  in  South  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y.  I  had  just  been  hired  as 
Circulation  Manager  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  and  after  checking  the  re¬ 
cords  I  found  that  Mr.  Pinney  was  a  top 
fieldman  in  the  number  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  sent  in  each  week.  Because  I  had 
been  brought  up  on  the  idea  that 
“Nothing  succeeds  like  success,”  I  na¬ 
turally  headed  for  a  successful  field- 
man  to  find  out  how  he  did  it. 

After  visiting  a  few  minutes  with 
Mr.  Pinney,  I  found  he  had  already 
been  selling  American  Agriculturist  for 
twenty-two  years.  He  told  me  of  his 
experiences  with  snow  banks  and  sink 
holes — how  he  had  found  the  good 
places  to  stay  over  night.  He  mentioned 
the  Duane  Hall’s  of  Smiths  Basin, 
where  he  always  stopped  when  in  that 
community.  He  said,  “Mrs.  Hall  made 
such  wonderful  baking  powder  biscuits 
and  Duane  was  a  great  visitor.  We 
would  visit  until  twelve  or  one  o’clock 
at  night,  talking  about  our  experiences 
swapping  horses  and  how  Duane  al¬ 
ways  got  his  man  elected  supervisor.” 

After  Mr.  Pinney  and  I  had  talked 
for  quite  a  spell,  he  said,  “So  you  are 
the  new  circulating  manager.  Well,  I’ll 
help  you  all  I  can;  from  now  on  call 
me  Rob.”  Two  things  stand  out  in  these 


ROBERT  S.  PINNEY 
Field  Representative  for  46  years 


words  of  Mr.  Pinney.  He  called  me  the 
“circulating”  manager  instead  of  the 
circulation  manager.  At  the  time,  I 
thought  I  should  correct  him,  but  never 
being  very  particular  about  titles  I  kept 
still.  I  am  glad  I  did  because,  as  the 
years  have  rolled  along,  I  have  found 
out  that  the  more  “circulating”  I  do 
around  the  Northeast,  the  more  fun  I 


E.  CURRY  WEATHERBY 
Circulation  Manager 


have  and  the  more  subscribers  there  are 
to  American  Agriculturist. 

The  other  half  of  Mr.  Pinney’s  re¬ 
mark  was,  “I’ll  help  you  all  I  can,”  and 
he  has  never  let  me  down.  He  has  al¬ 
ways  done  his  best  and  his  best  has 
been  good  enough  to  put  him  at  the 
top  of  the  entire  field  force  in  most  sub¬ 
scriptions  sent  in  every  year.  For  forty- 
six  years  Rob  Pinney  has  successfully 
represented  American  Agriculturist. 

In  reporting  to  you  subscribers  as 
Circulation  Manager,  why  should  1 
start  off  by  telling  you  about  my  first 
visit  with  Rob  Pinney  ?  I’ll  tell  you 
why  I  like  him.  I  like  him  for  what  he 
is — a  very  sincere,  plain  sort  of  man 
who  gets  up  in  the  morning,  puts  in  an 
honest  day’s  work  and  saves  part  of 
what  he  earns.  He  makes  a  friendly 
call  on  old  and  new  subscribers.  He  does 
not  lie.  He  does  not  cheat.  Rob  Pinney 
is  typical  of  the  other  forty-five  men 
and  women  who  are  field  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

One  of  these  field  representatives  has 
called  on  you — or  will  soon.  They  are 
your  kind  of  folks — sincere,  honest  and 
hard-working.  They  will  call  to  tell 
you  about  regular  and  new  services  of 
American  Agriculturist.  They  will  make 
it  easy  for  you  to  have  these  services. 
You  will  like  the  friendly  field  repre¬ 
sentative  of  American  Agriculturist. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  these 
field  representatives  are  such  a  fine 
lot  of  folks  is  because  they  have  fine 
folks  back  of  them— the  folks  who 
write  what  you  get  from  the  pages  of 
the  paper. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  red  blood  and 
a  bit  of  Irish  spunk  in  you,  you  will 
( Continued  on  Page  44) 
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Ten  Thousand  AA’s  an  Hour 

"Sty  'P'ted  02O.  Often, 

Production  Manager,  American  Agriculturist 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago — a  lot  of 
water  has  flowed  under  the  bridge 
and  on  over  the  dam  in  that  time.  Here 
in  the  mechanical  department  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  advances  made  in 
the  last  quarter  century  in  methods 
and  facilities  have  well-nigh  been 
phenomenal. 

Back  in  March  1922  when  I  joined 
up  with  the  good  old  A.  A.,  we  did 
not  own  our  printing  plant.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  paper — setting  the  type, 
printing  and  mailing  of  paper — was  on 
a  contract  basis  with  a  commercial 
printer  up  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  Me¬ 
chanically  the  job  was  good,  but  the 
paper  stock  was  terrible  and  we  were 
greatly  handicapped  by  the  distance 
between  the  editorial  office  and  the  base 
of  operations.  Results  were  far  from 
what  we  wanted.  We  started  moving. 

All  told  we  moved  our  operations 
five  times,  not  an  easy  task  when  a 


slight  error  means  the  loss  of  advertis¬ 
ing  copy.  Every  move  we  made  brought 
some  new  advantage.  But  we  were  al¬ 
ways  under  the  handicap  of  lack  of 
latitude  of  operation.  Many  is  the  time 
Ed  Eastman  would  have  a  red  hot  news 
story  that  we  could  not  “scoop”  be¬ 
cause  the  forms  were  locked  and  we 
could  not  delay  the  presses. 

A  New  Era 

In  1927  we  made  our  final  move — 
into  our  own  plant.  It  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  era  for  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  At  least  our  production  prob¬ 
lems  were  within  our  own  control.  We 
could  make  up  and  revise  pages  as  we 
desired. 

In  the  past  20  years  we  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  different  type  faces  and 
various  styles  of  make-up.  We  have 
made  great  strides  with  the  use  of 
extra  color,  and  in  developing  a  better 
book  for  you  readers.  Today  when  a 
last  minute  story  “breaks”  and  it  is  of 
vital  interest  to  farmers,  we  are  able 
to  tear  pages  apart  and  remake  them 
to  catch  the  late  news  without  materi¬ 
ally  delaying  delivery  of  the  paper.  It 
is  a  service  in  which  the  staff  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  has  taken  pride  ever 
since  we  have  been  in  our  own  home. 

A  "Scoop” 

I  recall  one  instance  in  particular, 
something  over  a  year  ago,  when  we 
received  an  excellent  on-the-spot-sur¬ 
vey  on  the  crop  situation  throughout 
the  West  by  L.  B.  Skeffington  who  flew 


from  one  area  to  another  to  gather  his 
facts.  The  report  came  in  by  wire  on  a 
Friday  morning  when  the  paper  was 
practically  to  bed.  I  read  the  report  and 
it  was  so  splendid  that  I  called  Ed 
Eastman  on  the  phone  and  read  it  to 
him.  We  immediately  decided  to  break 
page  1  and  feature  Skeff’s  story.  While 
Andy  Wager,  our  press  foreman,  and 
his  men  “made  ready”  on  the  remake 
of  the  book,  we  made  the  change  with¬ 
out  loss  of  schedule.  We  "scooped”  the 
metropolitan  press. 

Our  mechanical  equipment  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  brought  up  to  modern 
standards.  In  the  last  25  years,  funda¬ 
mentals  in  the  printing  craft  have  not 
changed  greatly.  The  inventions  of  Gu¬ 
tenberg,  Merganthaler  and  Hoe  still 
stand  as  fundamentals.  They  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  printing  craft  with  their 
inventions.  Today  the  marvelous  press¬ 
es  we  hear  about  are  elaborations  of 
those  fundamentals.  So  it  is  in  our 
plant.  For  instance,  we  have  the  same 
press  we  had  20  years  ago  but  it  has 
been  constantly  improved,  most  recent¬ 
ly  by  the  addition  of  a  new  extra  color 
cylinder.  This  issue  of  48  pages  has  a 
capacity  of  24  pages  with  an  extra 
color.  Before  this  new  installation  we 
could  have  color  only  on 
16  pages. 

Better  Plates 
for  Printing 

In  the  manufacture  of 
the  curved  printing 
plates  for  our  press  we 
have  made  great  strides. 
In  contrast  to  the  old 
rolling  table  and  steam 
drier  for  making  mat¬ 
rices,  we  now  have  a 
modern  direct-pressure 
machine.  It  enables  us 
to  get  every  detail  pos¬ 
sible  out  of  a  picture  or 
a  sketch.  This  machine 
represents  one  of  the 
great  advances  in  the 
stereotyping  branch  of 
the  industry  in  the  last 

25  years. 

In  our  mailing  department  we  have 
made  vast  strides  forward  since  we 
have  had  our  own  plant.  In  the  early 
days  the  names  of  our  subscribers  were 
printed  by  a  special  machine  on  a  long 
ribbon  of  paper.  These  ribbons  were 
made  up  into  rolls,  inserted  in  a  small 
hand  mailer,  the  operator  of  which 
moved  the  ribbon  forward  with  his 
thumb,  and  then  striking  the  apparatus 
on  the  paper  cut  off  each  name,  at  the 
same  time  pasting  it  on  each  copy.  It 
was  an  antiquated  method  and  took  a 
great  many  people  several  days  to  put 
the  A.  A.  in  the  mail.  When  we  equip¬ 
ped  our  plant,  we  installed  a  modern 
automatic  mailing  machine.  It  requires 
2  operators  but  they  handle  approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  A.  A.’s  an  hour.  These 
operators,  plus  3  additional  dispatch¬ 
ers,  handle  our  entire  output  as  fast  as 
it  comes  from  the  press.  It  saves  many 
days  in  delivery. 

To  print  the  202,000  copies  of  the 
issue  you  are  now  reading  required  ap¬ 
proximately  31  tons  of  paper.  The  is¬ 
sues  come  off  the  press  at  the  rate  of 
about  5,000  an  hour  and  it  requires 
something  like  2,000  mail  bags  to  speed 
them  on  their  way  to  our  readers. 
These  figures  dwarf  those  of  25  years 
ago. 

It  has  been  an  exciting  quarter  cen¬ 
tury. 

—  A.  a.'  — 

Tampering  with  a  burned-out  fuse  to 
make  it  work  again  is  like  tying  down 
the  safety  valve  on  a  steam  engine. 


The  author,  snapped  when  he  was  closing  one  of  Ed 
Eastman's  editorial  pages.  A  “Chestnut"  had  to  be 
squeezed  in.  We  have  no  “rubber  type"  and  every  page 
must  be  justified  to  exact  size. 


This  Wood... 


What  a  beating  the  lumber  in  your  cold  frames  takes  from  Rot!  And  we 
know  of  no  better  way  to  stop  this  rot  than  with  Cuprinol. 


It’s  so  easy  to  apply,  gives  so  much  longer  life  to  the  wood,  and  costs  so 
relatively  little  that  Cuprinol  treatment  of  all  farm  lumber  is  the  modern 
way  of  cutting  costs.  And— Cuprinol  treated  wood  is  completely  harmless 
to  seedlings,  plants,  produce,  poultry  and  animals. 

Cold  frames,  hot  beds,  celery  boards,  stakes,  fence  posts,  storage  rooms 
—wherever  wood  decays— use  Cuprinol,  applied  by  brush,  spray  or  dip. 
Allow  a  gallon,  brush  applied,  for  400  sq.  ft.  $2.90  per  gallon.  Less  in 
5  or  50  gallon  unit.  At  Farm  Supply  Stores,  or  write  for  information. 

CUPRINOL  Division,  Darworth,  Inc. 

7  Wood  Street  Simsbury,  Conn. 


When  Writing  Adve.tisers  Please  Be  Sure  to  Mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Built  in  Six  Sizes 


Make  Feed 
of  Anything 
that  Grows — 
Get  a 

BEAR  CAT 


GRINDER 

These  better  hammer  mills  help  you  fat¬ 
ten  stock  economically,  increase  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  and  get  steadier  poultry  profits. 
They  are  light  running,  having  self-align¬ 
ing  ball  bearings,  but  do  lots  of  work  in  a 
short  time:  the  swinging  hammers,  of  tool 
steel,  are  cutters  and  hammers  combined. 
Study  the  advantages  of  Frick-Bear-Cat 
feed  mills  and  you’ll  never  be  satisfied 
without  one.  Get  full  details;  these  grinders 
are  now  available. 

Branches  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  and  Williams¬ 
port,  Penna.,  among  other  cities. 


(610)  30 
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F/tf,  Farmers,  F7yf 

More  and  more  farmers  and  ranchers  today  are  dis¬ 
covering  the  economic  and  recreational  advantages  of 
using  personal  airplanes.  Groups  of  Flying  Farmers  are 
being  organized  throughout  the  agricultural  and  ranch¬ 
ing  areas  of  the  United  States. 

Farmers  now  are  busier  than  ever  before  .  .  .  busy 
producing  the  food  which  gives  this  country  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  entire  world.  And  they  are 
producing  to  help  feed  needy  people  in  the  war-ravaged 
countries  abroad. 

The  aircraft  industry,  along  with  others,  is  constantly 
seeking  to  improve  its  products  and  develop  new  uses 
which  will  help  the  farmer  in  his  work,  and  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  his  leisure  time. 

Through  use  of  personal  aircraft,  many  advantages 
of  the  city  are  brought  within  easy  reach.  Neighbors 
who  once  lived  hours  away  in  terms  of  travel  time  can 
be -visited  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Costly  delays  in  repair 
of  machinery  and  procurement  of  supplies  often  can  be 
averted  by  speedy  air  transportation. 

Lycoming  builds  power  plants  for  many  of  today’s 
finest  personal  aircraft,  as  well  as  for  military  and 
commercial  planes.  When  you  consider  the  purchase  of 
your  own  airplane,  make  sure  that  you  obtain  the  finest 
in  aircraft  engines — Lycoming. 

LYCOMING 

DIVISION-  /JVCO  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 


be  an 

UR  fCiffi 

SPEtlflUST  I 


If  you  want  to  get  started  in 
aviation,  here’s  your  chance. 
Under  the  brand  new  U.  S. 
Air  Force  Aviation  Career 
Plan,  you  can  select  the  Air 
Force  Specialist  School  you 
prefer  (there  are  more  than 
40,  covering  14  major  fields), 
qualify  for  it  before  enlisting, 
and  be  assured  of  attending 
it  after  a  short  period  of  basic 
training. 

Applicants  must  be  high 
school  graduates  between  17 
and  34  years  old,  and  enlist' 
in  the  Air  Force  for  3,  4  or  5 
years  if  accepted  for  the 
course  they  choose. 

Men  who  have  not  com¬ 
pleted  high  school  may  enlist 


and  qualify  for  the  same 
Specialist  Schools  by  passing 
certain  examinations  after 
entering  the  Service. 

Here  is  your  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  skills  it  takes 
to  move  ahead  in  a  fast¬ 
growing  science.  Ask  for  full 
details  today  at  any  U.  S. 
Army  and  Air  Force  Recruit¬ 
ing  Station. 

U.  S.  ARMY  AND  U.  S.  AIR  FORCE 
RECRUITING  SERVICE 


CAREERS  WITH  A  FUTURE 

I).  S.  Army  and 
U.  S.  Air  Force 


GL.F  Revises  Policy  oil 
Patronage  Refunds 

( Continued  from  Page  10)  ■ 


The  challenges  he  enumerated  includ¬ 
ed  knowledge  of  one’s  organization  and 
“that  you  are  part  of  it,”  fairness  to 
other  business  and  other  cooperatives, 
understanding  of  the  laborer’s  view¬ 
point,  decentralization,  hard  work, 
making  one’s  own  security,  and  spirit¬ 
ual  progress. 

Schools  to  Fit  Needs 

Mr.  Foster  pointed  out  that,  in  New 
York  State,  “The  Council  on  Rural  Ed¬ 
ucation  is  proposing  that  legislation  be 
enacted — wholly  permissive  in  nature — 
so  that  the  people  within  an  area  may 
form,  if  they  so  choose,  an  ‘intermedi¬ 
ate  district’  to  perform  services  for 
the  schools  within  the  area  that  the 
schools  as  individuals  cannot  econom¬ 
ically  perform. 

“Extensive  studies,”  he  added,  “show 
that  an  area,  to  make  available  well 
rounded  educational  opportunity  in  the 
vocations  and  special  training  for 
handicapped  boys  and  girls,  must  have 
within  the  area  from  4,000  to  5,000 
pupils. 

“It  is  suggested  that  the  rural  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  various  counties  form  com¬ 
mittees  representative  of  all  interests 
concerned  and  thoroughly  study  ways 
and  means  of  improving  educational 
opportunity  for  farm  and  rural  boys 
and  girls  so  that  the  great  disparity 
in  opportunity  which  now  exists  be¬ 
tween  city  and  country  may  be  reduced. 

This  disparity  will  become  even  great¬ 
er  if  our  rural  educational  system  has 
to  depend  on  the  so-called  nuisance 
taxes  as  a  means  of  finance.” 

Illustrating  the  need  for  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  farm  and  rural 
boys  and  girls,  Mr.  Foster  stated  that 
“The  fact  that  only  one  farm  boy  out 
of  every  three  entering  high  school 
completes  his  high  school  course  is 
ample  evidence  that  something  is  sadly 
lacking  in  our  high  school  educational 
programs.  Two  farm  boys  out  of  every 
three  would  not  drop  out  of  high  school 
if  the  educational  opportunity  were  suf¬ 
ficiently  interesting  and  if  it  were  broad 
enough  to  appeal  to  particular  interests. 

“While  the  drop-out  rate  of  farm 
boys  is  most  serious,”  he  added,  “it  is 
only  slightly  more  serious  than  the 
drop-out  of  all  rural  boys.  Of  all  rural 
boys  entering  our  rural  high  schools, 
only  47  per  cent  graduate,  while  53 
per  cent  drop  out.  Of  all  pupils  who 
enter  high  school — boys  and  girls — 
only  50  per  cent  graduate,  while  the 
other  50  per  cent  drop  out.  In  our 
smallest  rural  high  schools,  about  60 
per  cent  of  all  pupils  drop  out  prior 
to  graduation.” 

Why  They  Stop  School 

“Extensive  studies  conducted  during 
the  past  three  years  by  the  New  York 
State  Council  on  Rural  Education,” 
continued  President  Foster,  “show 
clearly  that  there  is  a  close  correlation 
between  drop-out  and  narrowness  of 
educational  opportunity,  especially  in 
connection  with  vocational  training. 
Operating  a  rural  high  school  is  a 
whole  lot  like  operating  a  farm.  Size 
of  business  is  important.  The  small 
dairyman  cannot  afford  to  own  such 
modern  machines  as  pickup  balers  and 
combines  and  carry  the  overhead  out 
of  the  income  from  a  small  dairy. 

“Likewise,  the  great  bulk  of  our 
rural  high  schools  cannot  afford  to  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  educational  opportunity 
in  vocational  training  to  meet  the 
present  needs  and  interests  of  rural 
youth.  Some  plan  must  be  found  where¬ 
by  our  rural  high  schools  within  an  area 
can  effectively  cooperate  with  each 
other,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be 
available  within  the  area  ample  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  rural  boys  and 
girls  desiring  to  prepare  themselves  for  ■ 


jobs  following  high  school  graduation.” 

G.  L.  F.  reported  a  total  volume  of 
$130,000,000  for  its  last  fiscal  year,  in¬ 
cluding  a  total  purchasing  volume  of 
$113,000,000  and  a  rparketing  volume 
of  more  than  $17,000,000. 

Directors  elected  included:  M.  C.  Al¬ 
bright,  Athens,  N.  Y.,  representing  new 
District  5  in  Eastern  New  York;  J.  C 
Corwith,  Water  Mill,  N.  Y.,  nominated 
by  the  New  York  State  Grange;  Clay¬ 
ton  G.  White,  Stow,  N.  Y.,  reelected 
to  represent  District  1  in  Western  New 
York;  George  M.  Hummer,  Titusville, 
Pa.,  renamed  to  represent  District  7  in 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  Clif¬ 
ford  E.  Snyder,  Pittstown,  N.  J.,  re¬ 
nominated  by  District  9  in  Northern 
New  Jersey. 

—  A. a.  — 

III  Your  Editor’s 
Spare  Time 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 
for  cattle  inflicted  with  TB.  We  have 
worked  with  State  authorities  on  laws 
and  regulations  governing  control  of 
Bang’s  disease.  We  watch  school  leg¬ 
islation  to  see  that  our  children  are 
protected.  At  all  fimes  when  laws  are 
pending  which  will  benefit  agriculture, 
our  opinion  is  expressed  and  you  may 
be  assured  that  it  is  highly  respected. 
If  laws  are  proposed  which  we  believe 
will  harm  agriculture,  we  oppose  them 
in  no  uncertain  terms. 

For  years  the  entire  staff  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  has  worked  hand  in 
hand  and  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
organizations  which  farmers  have  set 
up  to  do  various  jobs  which  they  could 
not  do  as  individuals.  We  have  used 
our  influence  in  promoting  sound  farm 
organization,  at  the  same  time  reserv¬ 
ing  the  privilege  of  criticism  when  we 
believe  any  group  is  following  an  un¬ 
sound  policy. 

The  copies  of  American  Agriculturist 
which  come  to  you  twice  each  month 
are  the  visible  evidence  of  our  great 
desire  to  serve  the  agriculture  of  the 
Northeast.  From  what  we  have  said, 
you  will  see  that  many  additional  tasks 
occupy  our  energy  and  thought,  and 
that  is  as  it  should  be.  Working  to¬ 
gether,  all  groups  concerned  with  ad¬ 
vancing  agriculture  can  and  will  make 
our  Northeast  the  agricultural  garden 
spot  of  the  country.  —  The  Editors  of 
American  Agriculturist. 

—  A. a.  — 

Some  figures  given  by  Dr.  L.  C. 
Cunningham  at  the  recent  milk  hearing 
in  New  York  City  gave  a  very  good 
picture  of  the  level  of  milk  prices.  In 
August,  said  Professor  Cunningham, 
hog  prices  were  3.36  times  their  1910- 
14  average  and  beef  was  3.69  times 
that  average,  while  the  New  York 
farm  price  of  milk  was  only  2.72  times 
its  1910-14  average. 


“You  don't  really  need  a  playhouse 
— besides.  Mommy  can  get  thirty 
dollars  a  month  for  it!" 
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Readers  Play  Important  Part 
in  Advertising  Progress 

By  I.  W.  INGALLS 

Advertising  Manager  of  American  Agriculturist. 


PRACTICALLY  all  publications  de¬ 
pend  on  advertising  revenue  to  buy 
the  oats  to  make  the  mare  go.  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  is  no  exception  to 
this  rule. 

Without  advertising  your  yearly 

subscription  would  be  just  about  double 

the  amount  you  are  now  paying.  The 

cost  for  paper 
alone  for  your 
yearly  subscription 
to  American  Agri¬ 
cult  u  rist  is  ap¬ 
proximately  25c. 
On  top  of  this  cost 
there  are  plenty 
of  others,  includ¬ 
ing  printing  and 
mailing.  Natural¬ 
ly,  we  are  glad  to 
have  advertising 
as  one  source  of 
revenue. 

I.  W.  Ingalls  However,  aside 

from  the  financial  angle,  we  are  par¬ 
ticularly  glad  to  have  advertising  col¬ 
umns  as  a  matter  of  interest  and  in¬ 
formation  to  you  as  a  reader.  Can  you 
imagine  a  farm  paper  without  adver¬ 
tising  ranging  from  tractors  and  farm 
equipment  to  baking  powder?  You  still 
would  be  interested  in  the  editorial 
material,  but  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  you 
would  really  miss  the  advertising  be¬ 
cause  of  the  immense  amount  of  neces¬ 
sary  farm  information  that  is  packed 
into  it,  whether  it  be  improvements  on 
a  milking  machine  or  the  current  price 
of  baby  chicks. 

More  than  ever  before,  advertisers 
are  employing  skilled  agricultural 
writers  and  artists  to  create  their  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  farm  papers  so  that 
you  may  know  more  and  more  about 
their  particular  company  and  their 

particular  products. 

% 

llow  to  Kill  a  Beetle 

There  was  a  time  not  too  long  ago 
when  fly-by-night  advertisers  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  columns  of  various  publica¬ 
tions  and  because  of  their  unreliable 
nature  cost  readers  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars.  Farm  papers  lead  the  publishing 
business  in  cleaning  such  unreliable 
advertisers  out  of  their  columns. 


You  have  doubtless  heard  about  the 
concern  who  at  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  when  Colorado  potato  beetles 
were  a  real  pest,  advertised  a  secret 
method  for  killing-  them.  All  you  had 
to  do  was  to  send  a  dollar  for  the 
secret  formula.  For  your  dollar  you 
received  through  the  mail  two  small 
blocks  of  wood;  one  marked  A  and  the 
other  B.  The  printed  directions  in¬ 
structed  you  to  take  the  blocks  into 
your  potato  patch  and,  when  you  found 
a  beetle,  simply  place  block  A  under 
the  beetle  and  blo.ck  B  above  the  beetle. 
Then  with  the  beetle  between,  bring 
the  blocks  together  quickly,  killing  the 
beetle  real  dead. 

American  Agriculturist  established 
a  Service  Bureau  many  years  ago  to 
investigate  and  withhold  questionable 
advertisements  ffom  publication.  The 
Service  Bureau  is  still  very  much  on 
the  job  today,  screening  all  advertise¬ 
ments  and  guaranteeing  subscribers 
against  financial  loss  in  dealing  with 
any  American  Agriculturist  advertiser. 

Constantly  Growing 
Audience 

More  and  more  advertisers  are  ap¬ 
pearing  in  American  Agriculturist  col¬ 
umns  as  the  years  roll  along.  It  is  quite 
apparent  that  you  as  a  part  of  the 
constantly  growing  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  audience  are  reading  the  adver¬ 
tisements  and  responding  either  by 
buying  advertised  products  at  your  lo¬ 
cal  dealers  or  sending  your  order  di¬ 
rect  to  the  advertiser.  Advertisers  are 
continually  telling  us  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  farm  family  audi¬ 
ence  is  more  responsive  to  their  adver¬ 
tising  than  ever  before.  As  a  result 
of  this  responsiveness  on  your  part, 
American  Agriculturist  will  run  ap¬ 
proximately  350  pages  of  advertising 
this  year,  or  80  more  pages  than  five 
years  ago. 

Because  you  are  interested  in  read¬ 
ing  the  advertisements  as  well  as  the 
editorial  material,  it  is  obvious  that 
advertising  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  progress  of  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  during  the  past  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  and  promised  to  continue  to  do 
so  during  the  next  twenty-five  years. 


Looking  Back  in  the  Apple  Business 

( Continued  from  Page  11) 


houses  in  the  city.  They  supervised  or 
at  least  dictated  the  kind  of  pack,  the 
place  to  store  and  then  controlled  the 
marketing.  Some  handled  goods  on  con¬ 
signment,  but  under  either  system  the 
commission  man  largely  controlled  the 
marketing  of  the  crop.  Whether  this 
was  good  or  bad  is  open  to  argument, 
but  the  fact  is  that  their  control  has 
weakened  and  the  grower  now  has  the 
chief  control  of  grade  and  pack  and  of 
how,  when  and  where  he  markets  his 
crop. 

Apples  in  Cans 

Then  there  is  a  change  in  the  apple 
processing  business  that  has  come  with 
these  past  25  years.  Dried  apples  and 
apple  cider  that  once  took  such  a  large 
share  of  the  crop  have  faded  out  of  the 
picture,  and  canned  apples,  canned  ap¬ 
ple  sauce  and  unfermented  apple  juice 
have  taken  their  place  as  leaders  in  this 
field,  and  they  hope  will  grow  to  take 
many  times  the  amount  that  was  for¬ 
merly  dried  or  pressed.  Of  course,  the 
ban  on  worms  or  rots  has  made  it  hard 
for  the  man  with  poor  fruit  to  find  any 


outlet  unless  he  keeps  pigs,  but  most 
folks  go  only  so  far  as  they  are  driven, 
and  pure  food  and  drugs  laws  may  be 
just  the  spur  the  growers  need  to  grow 
fruit  so  free  from  worms  that  the  pro¬ 
tein  content  of  apple  juice  will  have  to 
be  supplemented  from  some  other 
source. 

In  all  these  changes  the  American 
Agriculturist  has  helped  to  lead  and 
guide  us  on  our  way.  No  effort  has  been 
spared  to  bring  us  timely  articles  by 
the  best  informed  men  in  every  field 
and  the  judgment  and  criticism  of 
those  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  farm,  the 
market  and  the  research  lab. 

“The  great  highroad  of  human  wel¬ 
fare  lies  along  the  old  highway  of 
steadfast  well-doing;  and  they  who  are 
the  most  persistent,  and  work  in  the 
truest  spirit,  will  invariably  be  the  most 
successful;  success  treads  on  the  heels 
of  every  right  effort.”  How  true  that  is 
of  Ed  Eastman’s  and  his  associates’ 
work  these  past  25  years  as  editor  of 
American  Agriculturist  I  leave  for  you 
to  judge.  You  know  what  I  think  about 
it  because  I  chose  that  quotation. 


You  can  actually  see  the  excellent 
workmanship  and  the  many  new  fea¬ 
tures  in  a  Gardenaid.  But  to  really 
appreciate  this  tractor  you’ll  have  to 
operate  it  yourself  .  .  .  discover  for 
yourself  how  easily  it  handles... dis¬ 
cover  how  effortless  your  toughest 
jobs  become.  That’s  because  Gar¬ 
denaid  uses  its  full  engine  power  — 
actually  develops  more  ground  power 
than  any  other  tractor  its  size.  The  re¬ 
sult:  Gardenaid  implements  are  de¬ 
signed  to  do  a  bigger  job.  These  im¬ 


plements  include  a  7-inch  Plow, 
eight  12-inch  Discs,  12-tooth  Har¬ 
row,  6-tooth  Cultivator  with  gauge 
wheels,  4-foot  Cutter  Bar  and  a  4- 
foot  Snow  Plow-Grader. 


Write  today  for  FREE  Literature 

All-Purpose 

GARDEHADL 

factors 


DEPT.  106,  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Be  Sure  to  Mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


“MY  COW  SOLD  ME  ON 
NATIONAL  GRANGE  INSURANCE” 


William  J.  Maynard 
Smyrna.  New  York 


"¥  KNEW  National  Grange  insurance  pro- 
vided  protection,”  says  Mr.  Maynard,  who 
operates  a  355  acre  farm  near  Smyrna,  “but  I 
didn’t  realize  how  complete  that  protection  was 
until  a  car  hit  one  of  my  cows.” 

“Fortunately,  the  driver  was  only  shaken-up, 
but  there  was  still  a  big  repair  bill  to  come.  You 
can  imagine  my  surprise  when  I  discovered  that 
National  Grange  Insurance  would  cover  the 
mishap.  It  took  a  cow  to  show  me  how  completely 
my  National  Grange  insurance  protected  me.” 

Mr.  Maynard’s  accident  is  just  one  type 
covered  by  a  Grange  PACKAGE  POLICY. 

With  National  Grange  insurance  you  get 
three-way  liability  coverage  that: 

1‘.  Includes  all  Farm  Operations!  Protects  you 
from  suits  from  hired  men  or  the  public. 

2.  Covers  Personal  Activities  of  Farm  Family. 

3.  Provides  Medical  Payments  coverage  for 
Employees  and  the  Public. 

Take  advantage  of  the  complete  protection 
offered  by  a  Grange,  three-way  PACKAGE 
POLICY  .  .  .  and  get  these  added  benefits: 
SUBSTANTIAL  DIVIDEND  SAVING— over  $5,500,000 
already  returned  to  Grange  policy  holders. 
FARMER  CONTROL — backed  by  both  the  National 
and  New  York  State  Grange. 

Ask  your  local  agent  about  National  Grange’s 
new  livestock  coverage. 


National  Grange 


MUTUAL  FIRE 

LIABILITY  ft  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  COMPANY 

Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire 


I 

I 

I 


State  Office: 

State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


WML  THIS 
COUPON  ' 


toom 


r 


j  i 


National  Grange  Mutual  Liability  Co. 

State  Tower  Bldg.,  Dept.  AA21  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  the  Cornell  Bulletin  on  Farm 
Liability  and  tell  me  how  I  can  save  money  under 
the  Grange  Insurance  Program.  I  am  parti¬ 
cularly  interested  in 

(  )  Farm  Liability  Insurance 
(  )  Automobile  Insurance 

Name. . . . 

Address.- . . 


(612)  32 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  i/2  inch  single  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  OATES 
December  6  Issue  Closes  Nov.  22 
December  20  Issue. ...Closes  Dec.  6 

January  3  Issue .  Closes  Dec.  20 

January  17  Issue . Closes  Jan.  3 


| _ HOLSTEIN _ | 

CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 

Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y 


Rill  |  Car,d  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex- 
DULL3  tra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders 
of  choice  Holsteins  for  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Ten  large  Reg.  Holstein  Heifers,  due  very 
soon  with  first  calves.  Ten  Heifer  and  two  Bull 
calves,  two  to  six  weeks  old,  from  good  producers. 
Herd  accredited  and  vaccinated. 

LONERGAN  BROTHERS 

Phone:  Homer  20J  Homer,  N.  Y 

|  GUERNSEY  | 

FOR  SALE:  Bull  born  Aug.  1946.  Dam  made 
as  Jr.  2,  305  days  2  times  milking  9380  milk, 
461  fat.  Maternal  granddam  has  lifetime  pro¬ 
duction  of  122,240  lbs.  milk.  Grandson  of 
Langwater  Vagabond  45  A.R.  daughters  and 
Foremost  Peacemaker  123  A.  R.  daughters 
including  World's  Champion  Jr.  3.  Complete 
information  on  request. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  NEW  YORK. 


REGISTERED,  L1NEBRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 
AGE — 4  to  10  Months 


Sired  by  Wycnmere  Dauntless  Nobleman.  1st  prize  get 
ever  all  breeds.  Palmyra.  1946.  Two  nearest  dams  aver- 
age  15765  lbs.  milk.  751  lbs.  fat. 

— Pedigrees  and  Prices  Sent  on  Request — 

WYCHMERE  FARM 


APPROVED 


—  ACCREDITED  —  CLASSIFIED  - 
PRODUCTION  TESTED 


ONTARIO.  Phone  2623  NEW  YORK 


ONE  REGISTERED  Guernsey  Heifer  with  Bull  calf  5 
weeks  old.  They  are  from  the  well  known  Wychmere 
Farms  stock.  Ontario.  The  calf  was  artificially  bred. 

JOSEPH  KOTHIRINGER  ONTARIO,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Ayrshires.  Young  cows  fresh.  Springers. 
Calves.  Penshurst  breeding. 

ELMER  G.  FISHER,  Madison,  New  York. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

- 


DAIRY  COWS  AND  FIRST  CALF  HEIFERS 

Fresh  and  close-up.  One  or  a  carload.  T.  B.  accredited. 
Mostly  large  type  Holsteins.  Also  blood-tes.ed  cows. 

FRANK  W.  ARNOLD,  BALLSTON  SPA,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  DAIRY  CATTLE — Large  selection.  We 
specialize  in  heavy-producing  top  cows  and 
heifers  to  suit  the  most  critical.  Free  delivery 
any  place.  Phone  6471. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC..  Hobart.  New  York. 


_  _  _  Hiah  class  grade  and  pure 

FUR  SALfc!  bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  Credit  given  to  responsible 
parties. 

FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  fel*  2-3993 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOmO  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT/  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Close  and  Fresh  Cows  f0^,r"d 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  R.D.  5.  Phone  2015 

1  ABERDEEN- AAGLS  | 


Aberdeen-Angus  Service  Bull 

Sire:  Ravenswood  Pride  Eric  12 
Grand  Sire:  Ames  Plantation  Pride's  Eric 
Dam:  Eileens  Blackcap  Pride 
Grand  Dam:  Pride  Cornell  21 

M.  G.  Adams,  Herdsman 
FAN  LING  FARMS/  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

KENRIDGE  FARM 
March  and  April  purebred 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  HEIFERS 

VACCINATED.  T.  B.  and 

BANG'S  ACCREDITED. 

E.  L.  ZUILL/  Mgr. 

CORNWALL,  NEW  YORK. 

|  BROWA  SWISS  | 

FOR  SALE 

Choice  young  Brown  Swiss  cows  and  young 
bull. 

EDWARD  SCOFIELD,  Bridgewater,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calf,  born  March  22, 
1947.  Dam — 3  yr.  old  record:  8,340  lbs.,  4.3%  milk, 
361  lbs.  fat.  Maternal  granddam:  106,983  lbs.  milk, 
4,775  lbs.  fat  in  9  lactations.  Registered. 

WILLARD  OTTMAN,  JR.,  RD  1,  Cobleskiil,  N.  Y. 


flEREFORDS 

SHEEP 

1  Have  a  Registered  Polled 
Hereford  Bull 

six  months  old,  for  sale.  He  will  do 
someone  a  lot  of  good. 
Telephone:  Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y. — 2233. 

S.  W.  HAGAN 

Mannsville,  Jefferson  County,  New  York 

FOR  SALE 

Pure-bred  Shropshire  yearling  rams, 
extra  quality.- 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  Ogdensburg,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  A  few  choice  registered  Shrop¬ 
shire  yearling  rams,  also  two  good  Oxford 
yearling  rams.  Come  and  see  them  or  write. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  NEW  YORK. 

STOCKERS  &  FEEDERS-HEREFORDS 

Before  buying  your  stock  cattle,  call  or  write 
for  our  prices.  We  have  feeders  weighing 
from  500  to  900  lbs.  to  sell  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices.  Soft  corn  is  coming,  let's  pre¬ 
pare  ourselves  now. 

BACHRACH  CO. 

Phone:  54,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE 

PURE  BRED  SHROPSHIRE  AND  DORSET  RAMS. 

Also  a  good  selection  of  bred  ewes. 

H.  C.  HILL  &  SONS,  ALBION,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

250  good  two-year  old  Montana  ewes. 
Priced  reasonably. 

Edw.  Doran,  Main  St.,  Lima,  New  York 

POLLED  DURHAM 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Corriedale  Rams,  big,  rugged 
individuals  ready  for  service.  Also  foundation  Milking 
Shorthorn  bull  and  heifer  calves. 

R.  L.  ACOMB  Phone:  655-R,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

We  are  changing  to  milking  cattle.  Will 
offer  a  Top  Herd  of  Polled  Durham  Beef 
Cattle,  30  Head  cows,  calves.  Herd  Bull. 

G.  H.  CARTER 

R.  D.  2,  BROCKPORT,  NEW  YORK. 

-BIG  TYPE  CORRIEDALE  RAMS- 
J.  H.  WHITMORE 

Mt.  Morris,  New  York 

POULTRY 

swim; 

RICHQUALITY  tEGRHE°DRsNS 

OUR  37th  YEAR.  18,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

WALTER  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS 

Chester  white  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  Cross  -»r 
Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  All  larqe  &  healthv 
pigs.  All  weaned  and  eating.  Will  shio  anv 
number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  monev  or¬ 
der.  if  vou  want  Digs  vaccinated  that  will 
be  75c  extra. 

6-7  weeks  old  SI  0.00  ea 

8-9  weeks  old  11.00  ea 

No  charge  (Of  crating 

This  year  the  trend  is  to 
LAYERS 

ORDER  TODAY 

A  post  card  brings  Free  folder.  "How  to 
Boost  Profits"  If  you  haven't  received 
yours,  better  hurry. 

Mosher  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 

R.  7,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

DinC.  Chester  White.  Chester-Berk- 
KUUUCU  rlV7D.  spire,  Yorkshire-Chester  —  few 
Duroc  Cross.  Sows,  barrows,  boars.  Please  state 
second  choice. 

6  Weeks _  $10.50 

8-9  Weeks . . 11.50 

10  Weeks  .  12.50  f 

12  Week:  started  Shoats — $17.50 — Boars  for  light 
service  60-75  lbs.— $35.00.  90-125  lbs.— $50.00. 

All  prices  include  vaccination.  Ship  C.O.D.,  Check  or 
Money  Order.  No  charge  crating. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 

producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 

Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  A,  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINA 

Boars — service —  $50.00 — up 

Gilts — bred  or  open —  $40.00 — up 

Sows — bred  or  open —  $100.00 — up 
Weaned  pigs —  $6.00 — up 

M.  G.  Adams,  Herdsman 

FAN  LING  FARMS,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laving  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  you  what  they  will  do  tor  vou. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A, 
Ithaca,  New  York 

BUY  YOUR  REGISTERED  Berkshire  pigs,  sired  by 
the  Top  Boar— Admiration  Lad.  Dam— Proud  Duchess 
the  5th.  One  6  months  old  boar.  Small  pigs  farrowed 
Oct.  1st.  Write  for-  particulars. 

W.  N-  REYNOLDS,  CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK. 

Maplehurst  Durocs 

Service  Boars,  Gilts  and  Fall  Pigs. 
Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  -  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 

folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Yorkshire  Boar,  son 
of  Hann-I-Gay  Wonder  151W.  Also  young 
sow  pigs.  Priced  reasonably. 

LAWRENCE  DICKINSON,  Gansevoort,  N.  Y. 

PIGS— SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

Also  Blacks,  both  purebred.  Bred  sows; 
boars,  etc. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN,  Vincentown,  New  Jersey 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorns.  Reas 
Barred  Cross. 

THEY  LIVE  -  THEY  LAY  -  THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

Box  C,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Pure  bred  Poland  China  spotted  gilts,  8  week 
old  pigs.  White  Collie  puppies. 

LESLIE  DAY,  FLY  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE  PIGS 

Born  Sept.  20th.  Without  the  papers — $11.00.  Papers — 
$3.00  extra.  Boars  «r  sows.  Sire  Pinelma  Emperor.  Out 
of  litter  of.  i3. 

HARVEY  GURNEY,  R.D.  1,  UNION,  MAINE 

RRPKMFR’^  LEGHORNS 

DnCnUCII  9  FERNDALE,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  STATE'S  LARGEST 

USROP  FAltlVl 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

1946  ROP  AV.— 274  EGGS. 

FALL  BOARS  AND  SOW  PIGS 

8  and  10  weeks  old,  sired  by  Master  Latch,  Eastern 
Cheere  Lad.  Easy  feeding  type.  Guaranteed  to  please. 
A.  G.  Sinsebaugh,  Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

YORKSHIRES 

Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SONS 

R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  New  York. 

OFFICIAL  2593  °z-'  4-52  LB- 

199  qualified  300  EGGERS 

Dryden  Springs  Farm  Leghorns 

Pullets  ready  to  lay 
available  now. 

WALTER  H.  SCHAIT,  Owner 
Dryden,  New  York. 

|  RABBITS 

RAISE  GUARANTEED  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS 

Greatest  profits  from  gorgeous  furs,  delic¬ 
ious  meat,  valuable  breeders.  Experience 
unnecessary.  Fascinating  hobby.  Yeor- 
round,  money-making  business.  Write 
world's  largest  breeder  today. 

WILLOW  FARM  R-24  Sellersville,  Pa. 

ONE  SET  EACH  of  1  &  2  year  old  Emden 
Geese;  several  sets  of  1  year  old  Toulouse 
Geese;  also  1  set  of  Pekin  Ducks. 

JOSEPH  KOTHIRINGER,  ONTARIO,  N.  Y. 

|  POULTRY  | 

HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS 

10,000  LAYERS 

LARGE  BIRDS  LARGE  EGGS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Walter  S.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


LEWIS  LANGER 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red 


OFFICIAL  RATING 
N.  Y.  *U.  S.  R.O.P. 

N.  Y.  *U.  S.  Certified  BOTH  BREEDS 

N.  Y.  *U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

Place  your  order  now  for  future  delivery. 

SWAN  LAKE,  BOX  588,  NEW  YORK 


VANCREST  new  hampshires 

Proven  Producers  of  Eggs  and  Meat 

*  High  Hamp  hen  all  laying  tests  1946-47 

*  High  Hamp  pen  Western  N.  Y.  1946-47 

‘High  Hamp  hen  Storrs  1945-46,  1946-47 

*  High  Hamps  1947  N.  Y.  Chicken-of-Tomorrow 
PROGENY-TEST  BREEDING.  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

Also  H AMP-ROCK  ( Sex-Link )  Cross. 

VANCREST  FARM  R.D.  2,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


Keystone  Farms  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 
Hardiest  Breed,  Great  Layers,  no  Paralysis. 
Eggs  and  stock.  Circular  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Established  in  1910 


BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshires.  Leghorns.  Rocks.  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breedma 
for  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
GERALD  BOICE  Box  A.  TIVOLI.  N.  Y. 


the  McGregor  farms 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V  C.  McGregor  &  Son  Maine.  N.  Y. 


WEIDNER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Breeding  cockerels  from  our  best  families.  Individual* 
or  quantity  lots.  Write  for  price  list. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER 
RTE  2,  WEST  SHOKAN,  NEW  YORK. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 
B  O  D  I  N  E 

(S  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 
24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 
CHEMUNG,  BOX  20.  New  York 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P  Breeding 
It  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  vour 
assurance  of  ooultrv  success.  Pullorum 

passed  Send  for  prices 

C.  &  G.  FARMS 

Box  5,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 


Known  for  exceptional  livabilitv  and  con¬ 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM  Box  W,  Wolcott,  N.  Y 


|  DOfiS  | 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

NELSON'S  POULTRY  FARM 
Grove  City,  Pennsylvania. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Farm  Raised  Beauty  with 
friendly  disposition.  Intelligent.  Faithful.  Two  males— 
16-17  months  old.  Reserve  pups  now  for  Spring  delivery. 
All  A.K.C.  Registered.  Telephone:  Moravia  46-F-I2. 

LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD,  LOCKE,  NEW  YORK. 


SHEPHERDS:  COLLIE-SHEPHERD  CROSS 
Stock,  watch  and  companion. 

GEORGE  E.  WILLIAMS 
Box  62,  RD,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. _ 

SUPER  INTELLIGENT  COLLIE-SHEPHERDS 
Real  Cow  Dogs,  Ideal  Watch  Dogs. 
VIRGIL  SMITH,  R.  D.  MOUNT  VISION,  N.  Y. 

GORDON  SETTER  PUPS 
O'Field  Strain  —  Registered  Stock.  Hunting 
Strain.  None  Better. 

Field  Gordon  Kennels,  Somers,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— DOGS — Another  beautiful  intelligent  young 
well  started  and  definitely  determined  heel-driving 
female  Collie-Shepherd.  Also  choice  4  mos.  old  pups 
positively  guaranteed  to  go  out  .leel-drive  your 

cattle.  Lowest  prices.  Get  one  now— you’ll  not  regret  it! 
J.  F.  ALDRICH,  R.  D.  3,  CONCORD.  N.  H. 


SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES 
Beautiful  markings.  Best  blood  lines.  A.K.C. 
registry.  Stud  service. 

STEWART  GAY 

22  Summit  Avenue  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


Additional  Classified  Ads 

On  Opposite  Page 
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free  judging  manual 

Learn  the  fine  points  of  Holsteins  —  the  breed  which 
beats  aU  records  for  milk  production  — 
which  now  constitutes  over  50  per  cent 
of  all  the  dairy  cows  in  the  U.  S. —  and 
which  produces  economically  from  home¬ 
grown  feeds  and  keeps  it  up  sometimes 
a3  long  as  15  to  18  years.  This  manual  is 
an  official  organ  of  The  Holstein  Friesian 
Association  of  America.  Send  for  your 
free  copy  today. 

HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  ff 
OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  1002 

From  Opposite  Page 

)  SEKPS  | 

SEED  POTATOES 
Blight  resistant  varieties— 
Empire,  Placid,  Virgil,  Essex, 
Harford,  Cortland,  Fillmore. 

KENNARD  CARPENTER 
Dryden,  R.  D.  1,  New  York 

BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL 
(New  York  State  Broadleat) 
Analysis:  Purity  94.72%  Weed  Seeds  .63% 
Inert  Matter  .25%.  Other  Crop  Seeds  4.40%. 
Germination  69%.  Hard  Seeds  12%  Total 
81%.  Recommended  seeding  rate  5  to  6  lbs. 
per  acre.  Price  $2.00  per  lb.  Cash  with  order. 
Shipping  charges  paid  on  orders  of  10  lbs. 
or  over. 

W.  S.  WILSON  &  SON,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Timothy  mixtures.  Second 
cutting  Alfalfa  and  Clover,  also  straw. 
Carloads  and  truckloads  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  I  can  make  you  a  sat¬ 
isfied  customer. 

HORACE  W.  BOLTON 
TEL.  840  East  Northfield,  Mass. 


HAY 


FOR  QAI  F*  Baled  hay  and  straw.  All  grades. 
rvsi%  vHk.c.  will  dei jver  gy  trailer  or  ship  by 
rail.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

R.  D.  4,  Tel.  47-282,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Mow  cured  Alfalfa  and  Clover 
Hay,  also  Straw.  Delivered  by  truck  load 
or  car  load. 

Kenneth  L.  Stewart,  Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 
FOR  SALE 

Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Mixed  Hay,  Straw.  Advise 
what  you  rieed. 

HENRY  K.  JARVIS 

511  E.  Genesee  St.,  Fayetteville,  New  York 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR  SALE 

Model  B,  Milwaukee  hand-operated  bot¬ 
tler  and  capper.  Fine  condition,  stainless 
tank.  Priced  reasonable.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery. 

SMITHS'  JERSEY  DAIRY 

WORCESTER,  NEW  YORK 
FOR  SALE 

NEW  OLIVER  CLETRAC  H.  G.  FARM  TRACTOR 
Donald  S.  Kruger,  Greene,  New  York 

FOR  SALE 

32  Volt  1500  Watt  Delco,  good  condition. 
$200.00.  Phone  Monticello  582-F-4  or  write 
MRS.  BARTH,  RD  2,  Box  71  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Cletrac  Model  A  caterpillar,  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  used  3  months,  powered  with  6  cyl. 
Continental  motor.  Equipped  with  Hell  angle 
dozer.  Also  1  new  McCormick  Deering  Model 
200-F-Fluid  type  manure  spreader, 

OLIVER  H.  METCALF 

Tel.:  9  R  3,  Middlebury  Center,  Pa. 

1  FRUIT  | 

FROZEN:  30-lb.  cans  sugar  added:  Pitted 
Sour  Cherries  $7.25;  Whole  Strawberries 
$13.55;  Red  Raspberries  $10.55;  Sliced  Pie  Ap¬ 
ples  $5.30;  Sliced  Peaches  $6.05;  Blueberries 
$9.10.  All  charges  prepaid  within  300  miles. 
Price  change  without  notice.  Send  Money 
Order  and  name  nearest  Express  Office  to 

THELM-OTT  FARMS,  Box  AA,  WEBSTER,  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS  INDIAN  RIVER  TREE-RIPENED  FRUIT. 

Buy  Deluxe  Gift  Packages  from  Grower.  Contains  our 
choicest  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines  with  one  pound 
each  guava  jelly,  orange  marmalade,  tropical  honey  and 
paper  shell  pecans.  Holiday  wrappings.  Have  us  send 
several  packages  with  your  gift  card.  A  truly  dis¬ 
tinctive  family  remembrance.  Deluxe  55  lb.  basket 
$7.50,  90  lb.  box  $11.50.  Enjoy  fresh  ripe  fruit  through¬ 
out  the  season.  Our  very  best  mixed  oranges,  grape¬ 
fruit,  tangerines  or  as  specified.  Bushel  55  lbs.  $5.00, 
Box  90  lbs.  $7.90.  Place  your  order  now  for  shipment 
at  desired  intervals.  Express  Prepaid — East  of  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

INGRAM  GROVES,  Dept.  15  (AA),  Rockledge,  Florida 


EMPLOYMENT 


HFI  D  \A#  AKITED  Wr  ran  use  a  few  good  hand 
EI.I"  WHNIEI/—  milkers,  single  or  married. 
Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men. 
,  APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

Aoousta,  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Herd  of 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  AND  COW  MAN 

desires  position  as  herdsman  or  manager  with  Purebred 
Holsteins  in  Western  New  York  or  Northern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  5'/2  years  present  location.  Write  Box  514-LA, 

c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


DOUIN  THE 


•  By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 

AN  IRRESISTIBLE  force  during  the 
past  25  years  has  brought  many 
changes  in  the  lives  of  most  of  us.  Old- 
time  thinking  may  bring  back  memor¬ 
ies  of  other  days,  but  it  won’t  bring 
back  old-time  ways.  The  hardships  we 
used  to  experience  in  earning  daily  food 
and  shelter  have  been  replaced  by  the 
v~  •  “harder-ships”  of 

existence  under 
pressure  today. 
The  former  were 
simple;  the  latter 
are  complex  and 
unfamiliar. 

Our  animals  have 
had  a  tough  time, 
too,  in  absorbing, 
adjusting  and  im¬ 
proving,  and  they 
may  be  just  as 
“fuddled”  as  we 
are  over  how  to 
J.  F.  “Doc.”  Roberts  conduct  their  lives 
to  meet  the  ever  higher  and  higher 
standards  demanded  of  them.  They  are 
under  pressure,  too. 

Cows  aiul  Machines 

Today  a  cow  is  not  just  a  cow;  she 
is  a  producing  machine,  and  she  has 
gone  to  unbelievable  heights.  In  the 
meantime,  we  have  not  learned  to  build 
a  cow’s  body  to  stand  the  added  strain. 
She  is  subject  to  all  sorts  of  break¬ 
downs,  susceptible  to  all  sorts  of  in¬ 
fections,  and  her  productive  life  has 
been  shortened.  She  is  allergic  to 
changes  in  environment  and  in  feed. 
All  in  all  she  is  a  high-strung,  milk- 
producing  motor.  That  motor  was  de¬ 
veloped  faster  and  run  faster  than  the 
cow  could  adapt  herself  to  it,  but  grad¬ 
ually  we  are  learning  how  to  run  the 
motor  that  fast.  The  cow  knows,  as 
we  do,  that  never  again  will  that  motor 
be  slowed  down;  in  fact,  one  group  is 
working  just  as  hard  to  increase  its 
speed  as  another  group  is  to  build 
stamina  into  the  cow.  Where  it  will 
end,  we  nor  the  cow  will  never  know. 

Horses  have  been  dropped  by  the 
wayside.  They  simply  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  pace  set  for  them.  That 
always  carries  its  note  of  sadness. 
Through  no  fault  of  their  own,  they 
could  not  adapt  themselves  to  this  new 
environment.  Their  old,  useful  and  val¬ 
uable  qualities  were  still  with  them — 
in  fact  were  better  than  before,  but 
still  not  good  enough.  Their  six  to 
eight  miles  an  hour  was  something  in 
their  day,  but  there  is  no  place  for 
that  rate  of  speed  now  with  the  value 
that  has  been  placed  on  the  time  of  all 
of  us. 

Streamlined  Hogs 

Even  the  hog  has  been  streamlined. 
No  more  the  big,  old  wallowing  300  to 
400  pound,  fat  sloppy  hog,  big-boned 
and  wasteful,  Today’s  hog  must  mature 
in  six  or  eight  months,  and  to  do  this 
he  must  consume  and  handle  quantities 
of  concentrated  feeds  that  would  have 
killed  his  ancestors.  He  must  be 
straight  of  limb;  his  back  and  shoulder 
must  produce  meat  not  fat,  and  do  it 
with  a  light,  small-boned  but  growthy 
frame.  His  head  must  be  small,  his 
shoulders  and  back  lean  and  gently 
sloping,  but  his  hind  quarters  plump, 
full  and  over-flowing.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  he,  too,  is  wondering  what  it  is 
all  about,  for  when  he  gets  all  these 
things,  his  life’s  span  is  cut  in  half. 

The  sheep  is  too  docile,  quiet,  unas¬ 
suming,  and  meek  to  hold  his  own  in 
this  rip-roaring,  slam-bang  age  of  get- 
going,  get-ahead,  or  else.  The  sheep  is 
not  a  big  money-maker,  but  a  slow, 
( Continued  on  Page  34) 
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More  than  31  times  as  many 
cows  artificially  bred  as  in 
1940-41. 

More  than  20  times  as  many 
members  of  affiliated  associa¬ 
tions  as  in  1  940-41 . 

More  than  five  iimes  as  many 
technicians  in  the  field  daily 
as  in  1940-41 


AND  HERE  ARE  8  REASONS  WHY  .  .  . 

1.  Herds  are  improved  in  type  and  production  by  desir¬ 
ably  proven  or  high  analysis  sires. 

2.  Costs  are  lower  with  Artificial  Breeding — more  barn 
space  and  less  feed  cost. 

3.  Service  is  available  in  four  breeds — Holstein,  Guern¬ 
sey  since  1940;  Ayrshire,  Jersey  since  1945. 

4.  No  danger  from  handling  bulls. 

5.  Quick,  convenient  service  no  farther  than  your 
telephone. 

6.  Sire  rotation  eliminates  need  for  keeping  two  bulls 
and  danger  of  in-breeding. 

7.  Spread  of  contact  breeding  diseases  controlled. 

8.  High  sales  value  of  offspring. 

FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  about  Artificial  Breeding  phone  or  write  today  to: 


NEW,  YORK 


COOPERATIVE  INCORPORATED . 

PHONE  2571  R.D.  2  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 


Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now! 

We  are  now  accepting  or¬ 
ders  for  1948  and  will  fill  ^ 
them  in  the  order  received,' 
butlumberandothermaterials 
are  still  hard  to  get.  Therefore, 
if  your  order  is  placed  at  once 
you  will  be  more  certain  of  get¬ 
ting  your  new  Unadilla  when  it 
is  needed.  Don’t  accept  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  Wait  for  the  Unadilla 
dowelled  stave  Silo.  An  invest¬ 
ment  now  in  a  Unadilla  Silo 
means  years  of  profitable  silo 
satisfaction  for  you.  Send  for 
catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  b,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


Thomas  F.  Lynch  Herd  and  Equipment  sell  on 
TUESDAY,  Nov.  25th,  10:30  A,  M. 
Kirkwood,  N,  Y,  (10  mi.  S„  E.  of  Binghamton), 
30  Cows,  (18  fresh),  11  open  heifers,  5  heifer 
salves,  4  bulls.  Herd  T.  B,  and  Bang's  Accred¬ 
ited,  19  vac.,  T.  B.  and  blood  tested  within 
30  days.  All  equipment  sells.  Farm  will  be 
offered.  For  Catalog  Write 
Ayrshire  Sales  Service,  Box  85,  Brandon,  Vt. 


Come  to  EARL  VILLE ,  N.  Y. 
Wed.  &  Thurs.,  Dec .  3-4 

The  big  Annual  Invitational  offering  of 

200  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

In  heated  sale  pavilion.  Earlville  is  on 
Route  12-B.  30  miles  from  Utica. 

This  is  the  215th  in  famous  Earlville  series, 
featured  the  first  day — The  Invitational  offer¬ 
ing,  alt  personally  selected  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Har¬ 
rison,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

COME  TO  THIS  SALE  FOR  FRESH  COWS  AND 
CLOSE  SPRINGERS,  a  few  ready  for  service 
bulls  out  of  high  record  dams. 

All  T  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test, 
many  calfhood  vaccinated,  milkers  mastitis 
tested,  all  treated  against  shipping  fever. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


ANGUS  ARE  HORNLESS 

Wise  cattlemen  demand  a  horn¬ 
less  beef  breed.  Aberdeen-An- 
gus  are  naturally  polled.  This 
dominant  characteristic  means  min¬ 
imum  losses  from  injuries  in  the 
pasture,  in  the  feedlot  or  in  ship¬ 
ping.  No  losses  or  setback  from 
costly  dehorning.  Hornless  heads  and 
uniform  Angus  type  produce  greater 
profits!  Write  for  free  descriptive  literature. 
AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGU&  BREEDERS'  ASS'N. 
Dept.  AA-3,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  III. 


PALOMINOS  AND  PONIES 

PALOMINO  saddle  horses.  Ponies  an 
sizes.  Pinto,  Hackney,  Welsh,  Shetland. 
Shipped  crated  by  express.  How  old  , 
are  children  you  want  pony  for? 

HOWARD  CHANDLER  Chariton.  Iowa. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Catalog. 

SEISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL.  Mason  City.  Iowa 


HOG  HOUSES 

Winston  Purchasing  Agency,  Inc.,  71  Ocean  Parkway, 
Brooklyn  18,  N,  Y. 

Write  or  phone  GEONEY  8-6398. 


BARN  EQUIPMENT 

Immediate  delivery  on  stalls,  stanchions,  pens,  wain 
bowls,  all-metal  feed  trucks  and  barn  trucks.  See  your 
GIRT0N  dealer  or  write 

GIRTON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MILLVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA,  FOR  CATALOG. 
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New  York  State’s 
Great  Agricultural 
Radio  Stations 

WHCU-870 

AND 

WHCU-FM 

97.3  MG.  “LIVE  CENTER  OF  THE  DIAL” 

tyl/elL&fi tvUuj,  ajf 

tf-asim  Qi^osimcdian 


NEWS  — 

and  all  the  friendly  farm 
services  that  radio  brings. 


Owned  and  Operated  by 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

ITIIACA,  N.  Y. 

COLUMBIA  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM 


Grind  Grain  in  Your  Own  Barn 


BETTER-FASTER-EASIER 


fifim  f  ouipmEf^ 


Now  available  in  the  United  States  after  16 
successful  years  of  tried  performance  on 
thousands  of  Canadian  farms.  DIRECT  DRIVE 
means  no  power  loss  ....  no  belts  to  slip  or 
wear  out,  and  positive  assurance  of  long  life 
and  trouble-free,  economical  operation.  The 
Wood’s  Electric  Grinder  is  installed  in  your 
barn,  under  the  grain  bin  and  over  the  feed  box. 
It  eliminates  wasted  hours  hauling  grain  to  the 
mill- — saves  90%  of  chopping  costs.  (Grind  a  ton 
of  grain  for  only  20c,  with  electricity  at  2c  per 
kilowatt .)  Fully  Automatic — grinds  your  grain 
while  you  do  other  work  .  .  .  Adjustable  Grind, 
from  cracking  corn  to  making  whole  wheat  flour. 
Special  Grinder  Gear  Construction  guards  against 
burning  of  grinder  plates.  .  .  .  And  the  heavy 
duty  motor  may  be  used  to 
operate  other  equipment  in 
the  barn. 

Write  for  catalog  ami  name 
of  your  nearest  distributor. 


DEALERS  AND 
DISTRIBUTORS: 
Attractive  territories  available  on 
this  fast-selling  line. 


Pre-war  PRICES 
Better  than 
Pre-war  QUALITY 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

THE  WOOD'S  LINE 

Milkers — Milk  Coolers — Feed  Grinders 
Oat  Hollers 

Electric  Fencers  —  Farm  Freezers  — 
Water  Heaters — Water  Systems— Hay 
Driers — Farm  Ventilators 


THE  W.  C.  WOOD  CO.  LIMITED 

Head  Office  &  Factory  -  GUELPH,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 


with  DIRECT  DRIVE 


WOOD’S  StecfiUc 


FEED  GRINDER 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodelling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patron¬ 
ize  American  Agriculturist  advertis¬ 
ers  and  you  will  be  satisfied. 


H'ERS:— HERE  IS  YOUR  SONG— 

“The  Busy  Beavers”  Presented  for  the  first  time  at  the 
1947  Dutchess  County  Fair,  a  “HIT”  with  4-H’ERS, 
insert  your  club  name  and  community,  make  it  YOUR 
SONG.  Recording  will  be  sent  to  your  local  Radio 
Station  on  your  request. 

30c  a  copy — 100  copies  $25.00. 

TOM  DUNCAN 

52  EAST  34TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


BRIGGS  STRATTON  also  WISCONSIN  air  cooled 

motors,  up  to  fouf  horsepower.  New.  Reasonable. 
LESTER  FLASKAMP 

7316  Hudson  Boulevard,,  N.  Bergen,  New  Jersey. 


HOBART'S  BIG  NEW  WELDER 

Catalog  now  ready  for  mailing.  Includes 
farm  type  welder  information.  Write 

WELDING  SUPPLY  CENTER, 

41  E.  Market  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FARMS 

85  Acres,  14  cows,  equipment,  Utica  and 
Mohawk  Valley  advantaqes.  Free  list. 

C.  M.  DOUGLAS,  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y. 


Welding  generator  150  ampere  $47.50.  Bar¬ 
gains,  motors  and  generators.  State  your 
needs. 


BUTLER  ELECTRIC,  1885  Milwaukee,  Chicago. 


From  Pygmy  to  Giant 

( Continued  from  Page  20) 


and  the  era  of  culling  campaigns  was 
beginning.  All  of  which  is  hard  to  real¬ 
ize  in  these  days  when  commercial 
feeds  are  used  by  practically  everyone, 
egg  production  of  75  or  80  per  cent  is 
common,  hen-housed  flock  averages 
often  reach  200  eggs  per  layer,  and  we 
talk  of  “complete”  rather  than  “bal¬ 
anced”  rations,  and  of  “full”  feeding. 

Disease  Control 

Our  most  destructive  poultry  disease 
of  today,  Leukosis,  was  practically  Un¬ 
known  25  years  ago,  yet  laying  flock 
losses  to  disease  were  about  the  same 
and  chick  losses  far  greater  than  today. 
Pullorum  disease  was  “bowel  trouble” 
in  those  days.  It  wiped  out  chicks  by 
entire  flocks.  Fowl  pox  and  infectious 
tracheitis  killed  off  many  laying  hens. 
We  were  just  beginning  to  hear  of 
cannibalism.  Control  measures  that  are 
generally  effective  have  now  been 
worked"  out  for  all  of  these  troubles  and 
today  when  flock  owners  make  use  of 
the  blood  test,  vaccination  and  debeak- 
ing,  losses  are  practically  nothing  from 
them.  Sulfur,  sulfa  drugs  and  sanita¬ 
tion  have  brought  Coecidiosis  under 
control.  But  in  spite  of  a  tremendous 
amount  of  research  the  Leukosis  com¬ 
plex  still  has  us  baffled. 

Housing 

Twenty-five  years  ago  poultry  was 
kept  in  small  flocks  in  shallow,'  single¬ 
story,  open-front,  frigid  or  torrid 
houses.  No  thought  was  given  to  saving 
labor  by  keeping  larger  flocks  in  larg¬ 
er  houses.  That  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  because  direct  sunlight  through 
open  fronts  was  the  hens’  only  source 
of  Vitamin  D.  Cod  liver  oil  in  poultry 
feeds  changed  all  that.  Houses  have 
been  deepened  and  insulated,  windows 
closed.  They  are  kept  dry  and  comfor¬ 
table  for  hens  and  man  by  improved 
ventilation  facilities  and  that  great 
invention — built-up  litter  and  lime. 
Feed  elevators,  laying  rooms,  non- 
freezing  water  systems  and  large  pens 
permit  one  man  to  care  for  three  or 
four  thousand  hens  today,  but  25  years 
ago  a  few  hundred  was  a  one-man  job. 

Mechanized  poultry  keeping  has  ar¬ 
rived.  In  25  years,  trucks  and  even 
tractors  have  replaced  horses.  Elec¬ 
tricity  has  become  indispensable.  It 
lights  the  layers,  heats  brooders, 
pumps  water,  runs  the  egg  grader,  the 
egg  cleaner  and  the  mechanized  picker. 
Metal  feeders  and  waterers  have  taken 
the  place  of  wooden  ones  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent.  Forced-draft  electric  incubators 
run  to  capacities  of  40,000  eggs. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  no 
electric  incubators  and  the  forced  draft 
idea^was  brand  new.  Probably  it  was 
mammoth  incubators  and  the  baby 
chick  industry  which  they  more  than 
any  other  factor  made  possible  that 
changed  “chicken  keeping”  into  a 
“poultry  industry”  during  the  past  25 
years. 

Broilers 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  meat  end 
of  poultry  keeping  was  sadly  neglected. 
To  a  large  extent  that  is  still  true. 
However,  in  the  famous  Delmarva  re¬ 
gion  someone  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  that  he  could  make  more  money 
growing  broilers  in  his  long,  shed-roof 
laying  house  than  by  producing  eggs. 
Soon  every  laying  house  for  miles 
around  had  been  converted  into  a  broil¬ 
er  house,  and  hundreds  of  new  ones 
had  been  built.  Now  Delmarva  alone 
could  probably  grow  150  million  broil¬ 
ers  a  year,  but  other  intensive  broiler 
areas  have  grown  up— Shenandoah 
Valley,  Georgia,  Arkansas,  and  through¬ 
out  the  country,  large  broiler  plants 
are  scattered. 

This  new  “industry  within  an  indus¬ 
try”  is  experiencing  its  own  growing 


pains.  Perhaps  it  too  must  become  the 
object  of  research  by  geneticists,  nu¬ 
tritionists,  engineers,  veterinarians, 
marketing  experts,  and  economists  be¬ 
fore  our  poultry  meat  supply  will  rank 
with  eggs. 

—  A.  a.  — 

POULTRY  FARMING 
REVOLUTIONIZED 

( Continued  from  Page  26) 

orum  Disease.  Also  at  this  time  Dr. 
Hayes  and  Dr.  Goodale’s  work  at 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  on 
genetic  breeding  of  poultry  for  higher 
egg  production  began  to  become  gen¬ 
erally  known.  The  combination  of  all 
these  factors  in  the  early  nineteen- 
twenties  gave  the  impetus  necessary 
to  achieve  our  modem  poultry  industry 
of  today. 

The  future  of  the  industry  is  a  pro¬ 
gressive  and  encouraging  one.  Our 
growing  population  is  consuming  a 
larger  amount  per  capita  of  poultry  and 
eggs.  In  nutrition,  breeding,  disease 
control  and  management,  continued 
progress  is  being  made.  Perhaps  in  an¬ 
other  twenty-five  years  we  will  look 
hack  to  1947  as  only  a  beginning  to¬ 
wards  an  efficient  and  great  poultry 
industry. 

During  these  twenty-five  years  of 
growth  and  achievement  in  our  indus¬ 
try,  something  important  was  also  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  field  of  farm  publica¬ 
tions.  Under  the  guiding  hand  of  its 
present  editor  and  staff  the  American 
Agriculturist  has  grown  in  strength 
and  service.  It  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  its  leadership  and  devoted  service 
to  agriculture  which  have  made  pos¬ 
sible  a  more  profitable  and  happier 
farm  life  in  the  Northeastern  United 
States. — Oliver  T.  Hubbard,  Hubbard 
Farms,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

—  a. a.  — 

DOWN  THE  ALLEY 

(  Continued  from  Page  33) 

sure  one  through  the  years.  His  wool 
is  being  challenged  by  chemistry  (syn¬ 
thetics)  and  so  far  he  has  done  nothing 
about  it.  His  meat  is  still  a  delicacy 
when  handled  properly,  is  enjoyed  by 
millions  while  other  millions  never 
touch  it,  and  he  has  done  nothing  about 
that  either.  Therefore,  in  this  age  of 
push-shove  advertising  and  ballyhoo 
the  sheep  population  has  dropped  to  its 
lowest  point  in  68  years.  The  meek 
may  inherit  the  world  sometime,  but 
not  now. 

Speedier  Marketing' 

Like  all  of  us,  livestock  marketing 
has  taken  on  greater  responsibilities 
and  has  not  yet  met  all  the  demands 
made  upon  it.  Housewives  no  longer 
buy  in  bulk;  processors  no  longer  sell 
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Babcock’s  pen  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns 
at  the  Western  New 
York  test  led  all 
Leghorn  pens  in  the 
country  at  the  end  of 
July  with  3320  eggs, 
3587.05  points. 

Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold 
the  all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25  points. 


FALL  CHICKS — We  are  now  hatching 

W.  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  R.I.  Reds, 
.  Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross.  Place  your 
order  now  for  October  to  January  delivery. 
We  are  also  booking  orders  for  1948.  A  deposit 
of  2c  per  chick  will  reserve  ~~ 
any  date  you  want. 

Send  For  Our  New 
CATALOG  TODAY 

It  describes  breeding  program 
on  our  Leghorns,  Dryden  B. 

Rocks,  Harco  R.I.  Reds 


Large  Laying  Leghorns 


Take  advantage  of  our: 

"Hold  -  the  -  line" 

Price  Policy 

All  orders  placed  before  January 
first  will  be  honored  at  1947  prices. 

A  postcard  brings  our  catalogue  and 
latest  price  list. 

RICE  BROTHERS 

EflS  &  Apple  Farm,  Rt.  3-A,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


CUNNYBROOK 


[PROFIT- BRED 

CHICKS 


All  Breeders  U.  S.  Approved — U.  S.  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Baby  Chicks — Sexed  Pul¬ 
lets — Started  Pullets.  Sunnybrook  Chicks 
do  live,  mature  fast  and  lay  heavy. 

New  Hampshires.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
White  Rocks.  Crosses.  Write  tor 
circular. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WHITIkOCK 


ii 

■ 

■ 


BABY  tlQ  PER 

CHICKS.7I0*  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

Af)  eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free)  Tube 
Agglut.  TOLM AN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY, 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD,  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 
Send  for  FREE  Circular 


JOSEPH 


|  I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREEO.  ONE 
GRADE.  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 


TOLMAH 


Dept.  B 

ROCKLAND 

MASS 


“The  chicks  were  wonderful,”  writes  Mrs. 
Stanley  Thompson,  Jordan,  N.  Y.  “Got  more 
eggs  than  ever  before.” — N.  Y.  Approved,  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean. — Ask  us  about  the  Bray  Chick 
Contest! 


FRED  !¥•  BRAY 


CAPONS 

»  to  S  weeks  old.  Heavy 

Breeds.  Order  from  this  ad 
Undei  1 00  add  10c  oci  bird 
hi  mi  111  ui»  order  25. 

I  he  Farmer's  Outlet 

P.  0.  Box  124 
HUNTINGTON  STA..  N.  y 


PULLETS*  30  Vears  of  breeding  and  hatch! 

Barron  Big  Type  White  Leghorns, 
egg  line.  Pullets  year  around.  Various  ages  to  lay 
stage.  Also  Hens.  Farm  raised.  C.0.D  on  approi 
inspection  privilege  Priced  right. 


FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  54-X  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
in  bulk.  Livestock  sales  in  bulk,  the 
old  drover  that  bought  in  your  com¬ 
munity  and  shipped  each  week,  and 
even  the  used-horse  dealer  could  not 
meet  the  demands  placed  upon  them 
by  quick-action  roads  and  quick-mind¬ 
ed  people,  and  so  had  to  drop  out. 

Livestock  sales  in  home  communi¬ 
ties  with  buyers  travelling  miles  to  get 
there  instead  of  moving  the  livestock 
to  the  buyers  at  big  terminal  markets 
are  the  rule  now  and  not  the  exception. 
This  has  created  stresses,  strains  and 
demands  which  have  thrown  a  burden 
upon  an  entire  food  industry;  has  given 
the  farmer  less  money,  but  quicker 
money;  has  passed  expense  from  the 
farm  to  others,  many  others,  who  are 
indirectly  supported  either  by  the  farm¬ 
er  or  the  consumer.  The  process  is  more 
expensive,  in  tune  with  the  times,  and 
faster,  faster.  Yet  with  all  its  new 
headaches  to  livestock  men,  it  is  here 
to  stay — with  continual  change  but 
continual  improvement. 

Tough  and  Rugged 

We,  ourselves,  our  animals,  our  mar¬ 
keting  and  our  farm  production  have 
all  stepped  up  to  such  a  tempo  that  a 
survival  of  the  fittest  is  really  upon  us, 
with  a  sure  corollary  of  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost.  Tough,  rough,  and  rug¬ 
ged,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  there  is 
no  turning  back  and  there  is  no  room 
for  the  “standstiller”,  yet  it  does  assure 
progress  of  its  kind.  Every  single  co w 
must  feed  more  people,  the  sheep  must 
give  more  wool,  the  hog  more  ham, 
while  we  humans  must  of  necessity  do 
more  for  others  at  the  expense  of  our¬ 
selves. 

Ed— this  is  really  to  you,  not  that  it 
is  new  but  that  others  may  better  eval¬ 
uate  what  you  have  been  through.  You 
did  not  backslide  or  fall  by  the  wayside 
but  stood  up  and  took  this  modern 
tough  stuff  that  you  were  not  brought 
up  to  know.  You  carried  your  load  and 
the  load  of  others,  always  ready  to  wel¬ 
come  progress  and  ready  to  work  out 
the  details  afterwards. 

Our  civilization  is  not  going  on  the 
rocks,  our  country  is  not  going  down 
hill.  While  it  is  going  ahead  too  fast, 
it  can  and  will  be  guided  by  men  like 
you  and  eventually  pass  over  the 
bridges,  stay  out  of  ditches  and  miss 
the  telegraph  poles  and  arrive  out  of 
breath  in  the  new  world  that  is  most 
certainly  in  the  making  for  all  of  us. 

—  A. a.  — 

MORE  MILK  PER  HOUR 

( Continued  from  Page  19) 
profitable  than  feeding  more  protein 
regardless  of  the  quality  of  roughage. 
That  is  no  argument  in  favor  of  poor 
hay,  because  poor  quality  reduces  con¬ 
sumption  and  therefore  the  cows  must 
have  more  grain.  To  back  up  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  tests,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  giving  enough  of  a  16%  ration  to 
supply  the  required  amount  of  total 
digestible  nutrients  will  also  supply 
ample  protein  regardless  of  the  quality 
of  the  roughage. 

Any  dairyman  who  feels  that  every¬ 
thing  is  now  known  about  dairying  and 
who  believes  that  present  methods  will 
continue  is  due  for  a  surprise.  It  is  very 
evident,  of  course,  that  the  practicing 
of  known  facts  by  every  dairyman 
would  greatly  increase  milk  production. 
In  any  neighborhood,  two  herds  can 
be  cited,  one  of  which  is  producing  at 
least  double  the  other. 

Research  will  continue  to  develop 
new  information  about  breeding,  feed¬ 
ing,  management  and  equipment.  This 
is  the  basis  for  all  progress,  making 
possible  as  it  does  greater  production 
per  man  without  greater  physical  ef¬ 
fort.  The  mental  effort  required  is 
something  else.  As  dairying  becomes 
more  complicated  and  as  the  invest¬ 
ment  needed  to  use  modern  methods 
increases,  it  takes  a  better  man  to  be 
a  successful  dairyman. 


NOW  ...AT  ECONOMICAL  PRICES  ! 

SNOWPLOWS 

FOR  FARM  TRACTORS,  JEEPS  AND  AUTOS 


DEALERS...  PLACE 
YOUR  ORDERS 
NOW  FOR  FALL 
DELIVERY! 


There  is  a  GLENN  M. 

ROGERS  snowplow  for 
most  every  make  and 
model  of  farm  or  industrial 
tractor.  Quickly  mounted  or 
dismounted. 


These  plows  are  built  to  “take  it”  under  tough  conditions.  Most 
models  can  be  supplied  with  hand  or  hydraulic  from-the-seat  con¬ 
trols.  This  is  the  best  snowplow  on  the  market.  .  .  .it  sells  and  stays 
sold!  Write  for  complete  literature  about  the  Rogers  line  of  farm 
tractor  snowplows. 


There  is  a  Rogers  snow¬ 
plow  for  the  "Jeep" 
and  smaller  bumper 
models  that  will  fit  any 
automobile. 


Rogers  Snowplows  are 
sold  thru  FARM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  DEALERS.  Valu¬ 
able  franchises  avail¬ 
able  in  some  territories. 


GLENN  M.  ROGERS  INC., 

773  Ellicott  Square  Buffalo  3,  N.  Y, 


DELOUSE 

POULTRY 


WITH  . 

BLACK  LEAF  40 

Tap  Black  Leaf  40  on 
roosts  with  Cap-Brush 
applicator  before  chick¬ 
ens  go  to  roost.  Nicotine 
fumes  kill  lice  and  feath¬ 
er-mites. 

Buy  only  in  factory-sealed 
packages  to  insure  full  strength. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL^^g 
CORP.,  Incorporated  •  Louisville  2,  Ky.[ 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


GET  KERR  CHICKS 


READY-T0-LAY 
WHITE  LEGHORN 
PULLETS. 

Immediate  delivery, 
Write  for  prices. 


KERR 

CHICKERIES 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


MAPES  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

R.O.P.  Sired  to  Add  to  Your  Profits 

Start  right  in  ’48  with  Mapes 
Chicks  from  U.  S.  Approved-Pul- 
lorum  Passed  breeders.  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Barred  Rocks.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Sex-Linked  and  Barred 
Crosses  from  flocks  mated  to  choice  R.O.P.  males. 
Reasonably  priced — write  for  information. 

MAPES  Poultry  FARM,  Box  A,  Rl,  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 


EXTRA  SAVINGS  &  PROFITS  on 

WENE,^  CHICKS 


Leading  pure  or  crossbreeds.  Sexed.  U.  S.  N.  J.  Approved.  Blood- 
tested.  Hatches  weekly  year  around.  Literature  FREE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  M-4,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


PULLETS*  2500  W'  Leghorns,  4  to  4'/2  mo.  old. 
rwi.kKi.j.  Large  type,  tested,  range  grown,  .strong, 
production  bred  quality  birds,  priced  fair.  Our  55th 
year. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  &  FARM 
BOX  R,  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

BABY  AND  STARTED  CHICKS 

Blood  Test’-1.  Alt  Commercial  R.  I  REDS. 'N  H 
REDS.  ROCK  CROSS,  WHIE  ROCKS 
Year  around  service.  Circulars  and  Prices. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  Morcellus  N.  Y. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great  Comfort 
and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost 
or  obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address 
to  William  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Dept.  102-L,  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  and  full  details  of  the  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  Rice  Method  will  be  sent  you  Free. 
Without  hard  flesh-gouging  pads  or  torment¬ 
ing  pressure,  here’s  a  Support  that  has 
brought  joy  and  comfort  to  thousands — by 
releasing  them  from  Trusses  with  springs  and 
straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  Designed  to  se¬ 
curely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in  where  it 
belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body  and 
genuine  comfort.  For  full  information — write 
today ! 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


DUCKLINGS 


oE  A  DOW  BROOK  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKINS 

Rigger  Faster  grow  tug  >or  Rigger  Faster  profltk 

OFCKLl  vUS  100- $24  00  50  *12  50  100%  live  del. 

Ducks  for  Profit"  Prepaid  SI  00  Oi  r'ree  with  order, 
vleauowhi  ook  Poultry  l-arm.  Box  4.  Richfield.  Pa, 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 
$22.-100. 

Harry  Burnham,  N.  Collins,  N.  Y. 
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S  I  think  back  over  what 
has  happened  in  the  home 
during  the  past  25  years,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  trend 
has  been  to  take  women 
out  of  the  home,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  make  home  a  more  effici¬ 
ent  and  beautiful  place  to  work.  The 
central  idea  of  the  home  as  a  place  of 
spiritual  and  physical  refreshment  for 
the  family  has  not  altered,  but  the  tools 
of  living  are  vastly  improved.  With  the 
spread  of  modern  plumbing  and  electri¬ 
city  to  more  and  more  farm  homes, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  farm  wom¬ 
en  have  gained  freedom  from  drudgery. 

Undoubtedly,  the  greatest  progress 
has  come  in  the  kitchen — more  accur¬ 
ate  ovens,  meat  thermometers,  timing 
devices,  pressure  cookers,  electrical 
labor-savers,  mixers,  beaters,  and  more 
recently,  the  time-saving  pressure 
saucepan.  The  electric  refrigerator  and 
farm  freezer  probably  top  the  list  in 
dreams  come  true  for  the  farm  family. 
And  in  more  and  more  homes  the 
kitchen  is  assuming  that  new  look  — 
streamlined,  conveniently  arranged, 
colorful,  well  lighted,  with  enameled, 
easy-to-clean  surfaces.  The  ideal  kitch¬ 
en  of  1947  certainly  makes  the  kitchen 
of  1922  look  like  a  poor  relation. 

Editor’s  NOT^: — I  am  all  in  favor  of 
anything  that  makes  work  easier  for 
the  womenfolks,  but  1  want  to  go  on 
'  record  as  one  who  enjoys  the  big  old- 
fashioned  kitchen  which  has  so  long 
been  the  center  of  farm  family  life. 
Let’s  have  all  the  modern  conveniences 
possible,  but  when  it  comes  to  kitchens, 
mane  mine  country  style! — E.  R.  E. 

E  o»«ls 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  only  the  nu¬ 
tritionists  were  talking  about  vitamins. 
Now  everyone  is  trying  to  get  his 
share.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  nu¬ 
tritionists  were  having  to  plead  with 
people  to  eat  more  salads,  drink  more 
milk  and,  please,  please,  use  more  to¬ 
matoes,  tomato  juice,  and  citrus  fruits. 
Now  even  children  know  that  these 
foods  are  good  for  them,  and  more  peo¬ 
ple  than  ever  before  are  aware  of  the 
importance  of  a  balanced  diet  contain¬ 
ing  plenty  of  dairy  and  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts,  meat,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  variety  of  foods  now  available 
at  the  grocery  store  makes  our  25- 
year-old  shopping  list  look  very  quaint. 
The  fruit  and  vegetable  juices,  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  afar  the 
year  round,  and  the  packaged  frozen 
foods  have  intro-  % 
duced  variety  pre¬ 


order  to  save  minerals,  vitamins  and 
flavor,  and  so  on.  And  never  before 
have  so  many  women  busied  them¬ 
selves  with  learning  how  to  serve  foods 
attractively  in  addition  to  making  a 
good  dish.  Just  compare  a  home  table 
today  or  one  set  for  a  community  sup¬ 
per  with  that  of  25  years  ago! 

Cleaning 

The  two  jobs  that  loom  largest  in 
the  homemaker’s  mind,  aside  from  get¬ 
ting  three  meals  a  day,  are  cleaning 
and  laundry.  In  these  fields  the  chem¬ 
ists  have  been  busy;  witness  the  soap 
powders,  the  detergents,  the  various 
bleaches,  dyes  and  stain  removers.  The 
engineers  have  done  their  part,  too,  in 
refining  the  rather  heavy,  cumbersome 
laundry  and  cleaning  appliances,  so 
that  now  these  are  slickly  streamlined 
pieces  of  furniture  with  smooth  polish¬ 
ed  surfaces,  not  to  mention  the  safety 
devices  built  into  the  newer  models. 

The  automatic  electric  washing  ma¬ 
chine  of  today  that  does  everything  but 
hang  up  the  clothes  for  you  is  an¬ 
other  dream  come  true  and  a  never- 
ending  source  of  pleasure  to  the  home¬ 
maker  who  is  lucky  enough  to  own  one. 

Today’s  electric  irons  are  adapta¬ 
ble  to  the  newer  fabrics,  many  of 
which  require  lower  temperatures  than 
do  cotton  and  linen.  The  steam  irons, 
once  a  tailor’s  specialty,  are  becoming 
household  pets,  and  electric  ironers 
grow  more  and  more  flexible  in  their 
uses. 

The  tank  type  vacuum  cleaner  has 
come  into  general  use  and  the  upright 
types  have  taken  on  new  lines.  A 
homemaker  can  now  get  a  complete 
cleaning  system  which  includes  all 
kinds  of  devices  for  cleaning  curtains, 
walls,  etc.,  combining  both  the  beating 
and  suction  principles  of  soil  removal. 
No  longer  is  spring  and  fall  house¬ 
cleaning  the  bugaboo  that  it  used  to  be, 
for  modern  tools  make  it  possible  to 
do  a  more  efficient  job  of  day-by-day 
cleaning. 

Clothing 

Take  a  look  at  the  styles  in  the  up¬ 
per  left-hand  corner  of  the  illustra¬ 
tion  on  page  42  and  marvel  that  we 
women  ever  looked  like  that.  Well,  we 
did!  I  did  myself,  and  what  an  unholy 
sight  I  must  have  been!  But  everybody 
looked  the  same  way,  so  I  didn’t  mind. 

That  year  the  waistline  dropped  to 
the  hips,  the  hem  line  nearly  to  the 
ankle,  making  a  long  straight  sil¬ 


houette  where  the  waistline  looked 
wider  than  the  shoulders.  Contrast  that 
outline  with  the  fitted  fashions  of  to¬ 
day,  with  skirts  so  wide  they  billow, 
the  hand-span  waistline,  and  the  mold¬ 
ed  look  above  it. 

The  greatest  change  has  occurred  in 
fibers  and  fabrics.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  was  the  infancy  of  rayon  with  its 
high  shine,  stretchy  ways  and  other 
faults.  Now  there  are  three  main  types 
of  rayon  used  in  undreamed-of  ways. 
Instead  of  a  homemaker’s  knowing  the 
selection  and  care  of  the  four  natural 
fibers,  cotton,  wool,  silk  and  linen,  she 
now  has  to  learn  to  select  and  care'for 
a  multitude  of  man-made  fibers. 

Finishes  applied  to  fabrics  have  add¬ 
ed  to  their  usefulness — and  cost!  Many 
are  decidedly  advantageous,  such  as 
crease-resistant,  water-repellent,  odor- 
resistant,  moth-preventive  and  con¬ 
trolled  shrinkage.  So  if  a  woman  reads 
her  labels  and  buys  from  responsible 
sources,  she  at  least  has  a  better 
chance  of  knowing  what  to  expect 
from  her  fabrics  than  if  she  depended 
solely  upon  appearance  and  feel. 

Underwear  has  been  simplified  al¬ 
most  to  the  vanishing  point,  and  its 
care  has  been  brought  to  a  minimum. 
The  knit  underwear,  both  cotton  and 
rayon,  the  nylon  slips  which  wash  so 
easily  and  require  no  cleaning,  the  bra- 
and-pantie  sets  as  against  the  more 
cumbersome  garments  we  used  to  wear 
are  a  few  examples. 

Nylon  stockings  have  revolutionized 
leg  wear,  and  when  we  couldn’t  get 
them  during  the  war  we  realized  how 
much  they  had  come  to  mean  to  us  in 
just  a  short  time. 

The  whole  trend  in  children’s  cloth¬ 
ing  has  been  towards  simplicity  and 
comfort.  In  fact,  the  health  angle  has 
assumed  greater  proportions  in  cloth¬ 
ing  for  all  ages  and  sexes — orthopedic 
shoes,  play  clothes  which  allow  the 
body  to  benefit  from  the  sun,  less  over¬ 
weight  clothing  in  winter,  greater  var¬ 
iety  of  sizes  for  more  comfortable  fit 
in  ready-mades,  and  so  on. 

i  hi l«l mi 

Recent  years  have  seen  great  prog¬ 
ress  in  all  phases  of  child  care  and 
training.  Nursery  schools,  child  study 
clubs,  magazines,  and  even  colleges 
now  concern  themselves  with  helping 
mothers  to  understand  their  children 
and  teach  them  to  become  independ¬ 
ent  and  responsible.  Farm  children 

have  always  been 
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viously  unknown 
except  for  special 
seasons  or  events. 
Furthermore,  the 
good  work  of  the 
hybridists  on  gar¬ 
den  vegetables  and 
orchard  fruits  has 
done  much  to  add 
pleasure  to  eating. 

In  the  cooking 
of  foods,  there  is 
a  new  emphasis 
on  preparing  them 
in  a  way  that  will 
not  destroy  their 
food  value.  We 
now  cook  meat 
and  other  proteins 
at  low  tempera¬ 
tures  for  easier 
digestibility;  vege¬ 
tables  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water 
for  the  shortest 
possible  time  in 


FROM  A  SMALL  REGINNING 

By  ELIZABETH  LEE  VINCENT 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Home  Economics, 
Cornell  University 

IN  1900  MARTHA  VAN  RENSSELAER  came 
*to  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  develop  an 
educational  service  for  the  farm  women  of 
New  York  State.  From  this  beginning  grew 
not  only  the  extension  but  the  whole  program 
of  what  is  now  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Home  Economics.  From  the  original  work  in 
foods  and  clothing,  home  economics  has  ex¬ 
panded  in  the  past  forty-seven  years  to  include 
resident  and  extension  teaching  and  research 
in  economics  of  the  household  and  home  management,  in  household  arts 
and  housing,  in  child  development  and  family  relationships,  in  institution 
management,  and  in  home  economics  education. 

For  the  first  nineteen  years  home  economics  was  a  department  and 
for  the  next  six  years  a  school  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Since  1925 
home  economics  has  been  a  separate  college,  but  the  close  association 
with  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  continued.  Both  colleges  have  the 
same  general  concept  of  education,  namely,  ( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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more  fortunate  in 
their  environment 
in  this  respect 
than  city  children, 
because  farm  life 
naturally  develops 
these  qualities. 

Perhaps  the 
most  important 
trend  in  bringing 
up  children  today 
is  away  from  pun¬ 
ishment  and  in  the 
direction  of  guid¬ 
ance.  Instead  of 
looking  back  at 
what  the  child  has 
done,  we  are  told 
to  look  forward  to 
a  better  way  of 
meeting  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  future 
and  guiding  the 
child  toward  it.  An 
important  series  of 
( Continued  on 
Opposite  Page) 
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Mrs.  Wentworth  L.  Fay 


GROWTH  OF  HOME  BUREAUS 

By  MRS.  WENTWORTH  L.  FAY 

President,  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Home  Bureaus 

W/  HEN  ASKED  what  changes  and  achieve- 
^  ments  have  been  brought  about  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  through  Home  Bureau 
work,  I  would  answer,  “More  comfortable,  effi¬ 
cient  and  attractive  homes — better  nourished 
families — a  development  of  leadership  among 
women  and  a  greater  awareness  among  home¬ 
makers  of  their  responsibility  as  citizens.” 

The  Extension  Service  in  the  College  of  Home 
Economics  at  Cornell  University  has  grown  from  an  enrollment  of  approx¬ 
imately  26,000  in  1922  to  its  present  enrollment  of  nearly  73,000  home¬ 
makers  in  fifty  counties  and  three  cities.  Forty-five  counties  and  one  city 
are  affiliated  with  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Home  Bureaus.  Four 
additional  counties  will  be  admitted  this  November. 

The  Federation  program  is  planned  to  supplement  the  Extension  pro¬ 
gram.  Although  all  committees  deserve  commendation,  outstanding  this 
year  has  been  the  work  of  the  committees  on  International  Friendship  and 
Citizenship  in  a  Democracy.  A  Citizenship  Training  School  for  county 
leaders  held  at  Cornell  in  May,  was  arranged  and  taught  by  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Federation  and  was  financed  by  the  Federation. 

Nine  Home  Bureau  Scholarships  have  been  established  during  these 
years  by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  privilege  of  cooperating  with  several  New  York  State  Departments 
and  state  committees  and  the  Conference  Board  of  Farm  Organizations 
has  increased  our  opportunities  and  effectiveness  in  achieving  better 
homes  and  better  living. 

The  American  Agriculturist,  with  Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman  as  Editor,  has 
meant  much  to  farm  people  because  of  its  fearless  leadership  and  because 
it  has  always  been  most  cooperative  in  all  progressive  programs  for  the 
betterment  of  agriculture,  education  and  the  home. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Eastman  and  his  staff  on  their  achievements  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  and  extend  best  wishes  for  the  future. 


^etten  f<vtm 
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articles  on  this  subject,  entitled  YOU 
AND  YOUR  CHILD,  is  now  running  in 
American  Agriculturist. 

Furniture 

We  have  learned  a  lot  in  the  last 
25  years  about  how  to  make  our  homes 
more  attractive  and  comfortable.  We 
have  gotten  away  from  stiff,  unfriendly 
groupings  of  furniture  in  the  living- 
room.  Instead,  we  group  furniture  in¬ 
formally  and  in  relation  to  how  it  is 
going  to  be  used,  making  convenient 
and  comfortable  “centers”  for  reading, 
sewing,  conversation,  writing,  etc. 

Home  has  become  more  colorful  and 
brighter.  Lighter  woodwork  and  better 
lighting  have  contributed  to  this.  Mod¬ 
ern  lamps,  with  their  reflector  bowls, 
light  shades,  more  powerful  bulbs,  and 
scientifically  designed  heights  for  floor 
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that  scientific  knowledge  should  be 
made  available  to  the  people  in  order 
to  better  human  life.  Mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  cooperation  strengthen 
the  program  of  both  colleges.  Several 
programs  of  study  and  several  depart¬ 
ments  and  administrative  officers  are 
shared  by  the  two  colleges. 

In  view  of  this  close  association,  the 
interest  of  the  College  of  Home  Econ¬ 
omics  in  a  twenty-five  year  milestone 
for  the  American  Agriculturist  can 
readily  be  understood.  Under  the  out¬ 
standing  leadership  of  Mr.  Eastman, 
the  interest  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  not  only  in  agriculture  but  also 
in  education  has  long  been  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  and  support  of  the  Colleges 
of  Agriculture  and  of  Home  Economics 
by  the  farmers  of  New  York  State.  We 
extend  our  congratulations  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  past 
achievements  and  our  best  wishes  for 
the  future. 


or  table  are  certainly  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  changes  that  have  come  in  the  past 
25  years  and  have  taken  the  shadows 
and  eyestrain  conditions  out  of  many 
a  home. 

Gardens 

In  gardening,  the  greatest  advances 
have  been  made  along  the  line  of 
sprays,  fertilizers  and  dusts.  DDT,  the 
weed-killers,  new  chemicals  for  con¬ 
trolling  mildew,  black  spot,  rust  and 
insect  pests  are  in  the  public  eye  just 
now.  To  help  her  choose  among  them, 
the  homemaker  has  the  most  reliable 
information  available. 

The  hybridists  have  made  amazing 
progress  in  garden  flowers,  even  among 
the  commonest  ones,  petunias,  mari¬ 
golds  and  zinnias,  for  instance.  We 
now  have  a  really  red  petunia,  many 
grades  of  ruffledness,  odorless  mari¬ 
golds,  all  sizes  and  colors  of  zinnias — 
not  true  in  1922. 

What  the  hybridists  have  done  for 
daffodils,  gladioli  and  lilies  brings  the 
home  flower  garden  more  nearly  up  to 
the  standing  of  the  specialist  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Most  of  the  improvements  that  have 
come  to  homes  are  the  fruit  of  the 
work  of  many  hands  and  minds.  Col¬ 
leges  of  Home  Economics,  Home  Bur¬ 
eaus,  Extension  Services,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  household  equipment,  utility 
companies,  business  concerns,  maga¬ 
zines  and  farm  papers  like  American 
Agriculturist ,  study  clubs  of  all  kinds, 
schools,  government,  handcraft 
leagues —  all  have  contributed  to  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
past  25  years. 

The  next  two  and  a  half  decades  will 
bring  many  more  changes,  for  the 
miracles  of  modern  science  and  the 
researches  of  the  home  economists 
have  by  no  means  ceased.  American 
AgriculUirist,  as  in  the  past,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  bring  to  our  women  readers 
practical  helps,  including  tested  re¬ 
cipes  for  the  use  of  farm  products,  up- 
to-date  patterns,  and  the  newest  and 
best  information  on  every  phase  of 
modern  homeraaking. 


On  Every  Thanksgiving  Table 


TURKEY  »N0  Ocean ftruu/ 

More  than  a  thousand  cranberry  growers,  working  together,  are 
putting  tart  red  cranberry  sauce  on  holiday  tables  all  over  the 
country. 

And  through  aggressive  promotion,  they  are  building  an  ever- 
increasing  market  for  their  crops  .  .  .  creating  a  demand  for  every 
berry,  every  year. 

The  growers  who  own  the  National  Cranberry  Association,  who 
produce  and  pack  Ocean  Spray  Cranberry  Products,  are  proving 
that  in  an  agricultural  enterprise,  cooperation  is  the  only  road  to 
security.  A  thousand  growers,  united  in  a  strong  cooperative,  can 
offer  consumers  a  good  product  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  assure 
themselves  of  fair  rewards  for  their  efforts  .  .  .  this  year  and  every 
year. 

NATIONAL  CRANBERRY  ASSOCIATION 
The  Growers'  Cooperative 
Hanson,  Massachusetts. 


PLANNING  .  . . 

for  your  electric  future 

More  than  $45,000,000  will  be  spent  by  this 
company  in  the  next  four  years  on  new  construc¬ 
tion  and  improvements.  This  huge  sum  will  pro¬ 
vide  new  power  plants,  transmission  and  distri¬ 
bution  lines  and  other  facilities  necessary  to  take 
care  of  the  ever  increasing  electric  needs  of  our 
customers  and  for  the  completion  of  our  rural 
electrification  program. 

Over  900  miles  of  rural  lines  were  built  in  1946 
alone,  bringing  the  total  built  since  January  1, 
1940  to  more  than  5,700  miles — a  national  record 
in  rural  electrification  progress.  During  this 
time  about  17,000  additional  farrri  customers 
were  added  to  our  lines.  Today,  we  have  15,900 
miles  of  rural  lines  and  over  45,000  or  almost 
90%  of  all  the  farms  in  the  area  we  serve  are 
electrified.  Electricity  is  also  available  to  an¬ 
other  4%‘. 

We  are,  of  course,  anxious  to  bring  electric 
service  to  the  remaining  few  unelectrified  farms 
in  our  area  and  a  sizable  part  of  our  construc¬ 
tion  budget  is  being  spent  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
expected  that  by  1949  practically  all  farm  fam¬ 
ilies  in  our  service  area  who  want  electricity  may 
have  it  by  the  mere  flick  of  a  switch. 

New  York  State  ^  Electric  &  Gas 

is  building  for  your  growing  electric  needs 
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22  YEARS 

OF  FARM  BROADCASTING 


Farm  Advisor  Ed  Mitchell  and  Farm  Forum  Chairman 
Bob  Child  discuss  letters  in  the  Farm  Question  Box 


•  23  Co-operating  Northeastern  Agricultural  Agencies 

•  Weather  Reports 

•  Market  Reports 

•  Experience  and  Opinions  of  Bonafide  Farmers 

•  WGY  Farm  Paper  of  the  Air — 12:30-1:00  p.m.  weekdays 

•  WGY  Farm  Forum — 8:30-9:00  p.m.  Fridays 

•  WRGB  Farm  Spotlight — twice  monthly  on  television 


810  on  your  dial,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  B  ELECTRIC 


ff j^any  homes  today  are  protected  against  a  complete  loss  of 
valuables  by  fire  or  theft  by  a  "Sentry”  Safe.  A  "Sentry”  Safe  is  the 
-  ideal  gift  for  every  home.  It’s  a  Christmas  gift  that  will  last  a  lifetime. 


Safeguards  bonds,  stocks,  deeds,  mort¬ 
gages,  notes,  insurance  policies,  reg¬ 
istry  papers,  cash,  business  records, 
family  valuables. 

Heavy,  all  -  welded  constructed 
"Sentry”  Safes  have  high  resistance 
to  heat  and  tampering.  Guaranteed 
to  withstand  heat  for  one  hour  up  to 
1700°. 


Interior  has  two  drawers.  Room 
for  largest  ledgers. 

Bronze  bearing,  solid  rubber 
wheels  keep  floors  free  from  marks, 
dents  and  scratches. 

Long  lasting  baked  enamel  finish 
in  statuary  bronze.  Your  name  in 
gold  on  door  $2  extra. 


DIMENSIONS: 

Outside:  24ya"x17%wxl7%' 
Inside:  1 5"x  1 2"x  12  Vh" 
Weight:  245  lbs. 


Send  check,  draft  or  money  order  to 


BRUSH-PUNNETT  CO. 

sentry  545  West  Avenue,  Rochester  11,  N.Y. 

SAFES  . 


All  parts  of  built-in  combination 
lock  are  precision  machined.  All 
moving  parts  are  non-corrosive 
metal.  SHIPPED 

Tight  fitting  one-piece  door — no  PREPAID 

screws  or  rivets.  Chrome  plated  trim.  ANYWHERE 


What  Do  YOU  Think? 


( Continued  from  Page  23) 


‘‘The  College  of  Agriculture,  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  and  the  Farm  Bureau 
have  been  very  helpful.  The  agricul¬ 
tural  papers,  of-  which  the  American 
Agriculturist  is  best,  are  also  valuable 
aids.” 


Clark  W.  Green,  who  runs  135  acres 
and  milks  20  cows  down  in  Little  Gene¬ 
see,  Allegany 
County,  N.  Y.,  told 
me,  “The  most 
convenient  thing 
on  my  farm  is  the 
electric  fence. 
Why,  just  the  oth¬ 
er  day  I  had  my 
cattle  secure  in  a 
new  pasture  in  two 
hours.  If  I  had  had 
to  dig  post  holes, 
stretch  barbed 
wire,  etc.,  it  would 
Clark  Green  have  taken  3 


days!” 

Clark  was  another  machinery  boost¬ 
er.  He  claims  he  can  do  in  an  hour  by 
tractor  what  it  used  to  take  a  day  to 
do  by  team. 


Oscar  Rooms  of  Rock  Stream,  whose 
poultry  and  general  farm  is  in  both 

Schuyler  and 
Yates  Counties,  N. 
Y.,  had  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  slant  on 
progress.  He  told 
me,  “The  biggest 
help  to  poultrymen 
has  been  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  that  led 
to  the  sale  of  sexed 
chicks.  We  used  to 
have  to  buy  them 
as  they  came  and 
get  rid  of  our  own 
cockerels.  Now  we 
can  start  twice  as  many  pullets  in  the 
same  buildings.”  He  added  that  new 
tractors  and  tools  gave  him  time  for 
things  other  than  following  a  team. 


Oscar  Kooms 


Norman  W.  Heinrich  of  Galeton,  Pot¬ 
ter  County,  Pa.,  is  most  keen  about 

electricity  because 
they  have  had  it  on 
their  place  only  6 
years  and  well  re- 
member  what 
farming  was  like 
without  it.  His 
Dad,  85,  and  Moth¬ 
er,  74,  didn’t  think 
much  of  the  idea 
of  electricity  at 
first  but  Norm 
says  they’d  fight 
to  keep  it  now! 

Norman  Heinrich  I  have  more  let¬ 

ters  on  my  desk  from  scattered  points 
in  several  Northeastern  states.  There 
isn’t  room  for  them  in  this  column  but 
many  will  appear  in  later  issues.  We 
think  it’s  wonderful  that  so  many  of 
you  take  such  a  personal  interest  in 
your  farm  paper.  Thanks. 


—  a.a.  — 

BETTER  FERTILIZER 
FOR  LESS  MONEY 

( Continued  from  Page  25) 
ments  by  private  industry  add  up  to 
better  fertilizers  at  reasonable  prices. 

Industry  has  more  than  doubled  pre¬ 
war  production,  added  about  a  million 
tons  during  each  of  the  years  since  the 
war.  Barring  abnormal  conditions,  the 
industry  will  break  all  existing  records 
during  the  coming  season.  Operating 
under  a  system  of  free  enterprise,  in¬ 
dustry  will  continue  its  scientific  ad¬ 
vancements  and  furnish  all  the  plant 
food  requirements  of  farmers  as  they 
have  been  so  abundantly  and  econom¬ 
ically  supplied  in  all  normal  periods. 

Our  congratulations  to  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  on  this  25th  annivarsary  and 


best  wishes  for  your  continued  success 
under  policies  that  recognize  that  our 
system  of  private  enterprise,  of  which 
the  farmer  is  an  integral  part,  must  be 
encouraged  and  maintained  if  we  are 
to  continue  our  world  leadership  under 
a  self-sustaining  economy  of  abund¬ 
ance. — Clifton  A.  Woodrum,  President, 
American  Plant  Food  Council. 


.  —  A.A.  -V 

A  COMPLETE  FARM 
CREDIT  SYSTEM  FOR 
FARMERS 

CONGRATULATIONS  on  completing 
25  years  of  constructive  leadership 
to  agriculture!  Your  tenure,  Ed,  as 
editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
covers  nearly  all  the  history  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin¬ 
istration.  This  period  has  seen  many 
changes.  Prior  to  1917,  farmers  had  no 

source  of  credit  de¬ 
signed  specifically 
for  them.  No  long- 
t  e  r  m  mortgage 
contract  existed 
which  systematic¬ 
ally  reduced  debt 
over  a  period  of 
years.  Short-term 
credit  facilities 
were  equally  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Se¬ 
curity  for  the  lend¬ 
er  was  of  primary 
H.  M.  Munger  importance  rather 
than  the  credit  needs  and  debt-paying 
ability  of  the  borrower. 

We  now  have  a  complete  credit  sys¬ 
tem  suited  to  the  needs  of  farmers  and 
their  cooperatives  in  which  farmers 
have  a  large  share  of  ownership  and 
major  responsibilities  in  operations. 
The  Federal  Land  Bank  System,  estab¬ 
lished  to  make  long-term  mortgage 
loans  with  gradual  repayment,  is  now 
completely  owned  by  farmer-members. 
The  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks 
serve  as  an  efficient  link  with  the  mon¬ 
ey  markets  of  the  country. 

The  Production  Credit  System  pro¬ 
vides  short-term  credit  on  a  budgeted 
basis  so  that  farmers  may  have  money 
as  needed  and  repay  it  as  they  market 
crops  and  livestock  products.  Here,  too, 
substantial  progress  toward  the  goal  of 
100  per  cent  farmer-ownership  has  been 
made.  Establishment  of  the  Banks  for 
Cooperatives  to  meet  credit  needs  of 
farmers’  cooperatives  completed  the 
system  of  permanent  credit  institutions 
designed  to  serve  agriculture  through 
good  times  and  bad. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  of 
Springfield  thanks  Ed  Eastman  and 
the  American  Agriculturist  for  the  loy¬ 
al  support  given  this  improved  credit 
service  for  the  farmers  of  the  North¬ 
east. — H.  M.  Munger,  President,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  District  No.  1. 


"I'm  not  coming  to  work  today. 
Boss.  The  Missus  has  a  little  job  for 
me  at  home." 
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Shaking  the  Eastman 

“Old  Chestnut  Tree” 


NEARLY  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
I  started  telling  my  wormeaten 
(jhestnuts  in  the  southeast  comer  of 
my  editorial  page.  I  never  made  any 
claim  that  the  stories  were  original.  In 
fact,  there  aren’t  any  really  new  stories 
anyway;  all  are  variations  of  the  same 
old  themes. 

After  the  chestnuts  had  been  running 
for  a  while,  I  found  when  attending 
meetings  that  invariably  somebody 
would  sneak  up  under  my  elbow  and 
in  a  somewhat  shamefaced  manner  ad¬ 
mit  that  he  read  Eastman’s  Chestnuts. 
That  always  made  me  wonder  if  peo¬ 
ple  read  anything  else  in  American 
Agriculturist. 

I  used  to  be  a  little  apologetic  about 
my  stories,  but  I  no  longer  am.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  may  be  old  and 
wormy,  apparently  some  of  them  make 
the  folks  laugh,  and  I  submit  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  world  more  important 
than  a  good  laugh. 

So  I  thought  it  rather  fitting  in  this 
anniversary  number  to  repeat  a  few 
old  chestnuts,  most  of  which  appeared 
years  ago  in  American  Agriculturist. 
But  because  they  are  old,  they  may  be 
new  to  most  of  you  now.  Anyway,  here 
goes: 

Fisherman  Liars 

R.  W.  H.  MARTIN,  Dean  and  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  tells  a  good  story 
about  a  couple  of  fishermen  trying  tG 
outlie  each  other.  They  were  out  in  a 
boat  together  and  had  fished  for  hours 
without  results.  Finally,  one  of  them 
broke  a  long  silence  and  said: 

“I  was  out  the  other  day  and  caught 
a  land-locked  salmon  that  weighed  15 
pounds.” 

After  a  long  while  the  other  man 
said: 

“Well,  I  was  fishing  the  other  day 
and  caught  a  lantern,  and  it  was 
lighted.” 

Another  long  silence,  then  the  first 
man  said: 

“I’ll  take  10  pounds  off  that  salmon 
if  you’ll  blow  out  that  lantern!” 

The  Politician  Won 

DOCTOR,  an  engineer  and  a  poli¬ 
tician  were  arguing  over  who  had 
the  oldest  profession.  The  doctor  said, 
“Of  course  medicine  is  the  oldest.  Man¬ 
kind  has  always  had  physicians,  and 
they  are  even  mentioned  in  the  Bible.” 

“That  is  nothing,”  said  the  engineer. 
“The  Good  Book  tells  how  the  world 
was  created  out  of  chaos,  and  how 
could  there  be  any  order  brought  out 
of  chaos  without  an  engineer?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  politician,  “and  who 
do  you  think  created  chaos?” 

Harness  •lust  Too  Much 

D  FOSTER,  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  went  into  a  Greek  restaurant  and 
ordered  some  beef.  But  it  was  so  tough 
that  he  told  the  Greek  it  was  horse 
meat.  The  Greek  said: 

“So  what!  Everybody’s  eating  horse 
meat  since  the  war.” 

“Well,”  said  Ed,  “that’s  o.  k.,  but 
the  next  time  you  serve  me  horse  meat, 
take  his  harness  off!” 

The  Magic  Touch 

ECENTLY  in  presenting,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  a  meeting,  Ed  Babcock,  au¬ 
thor  of  “Kernels,  Screenings  &  Chaff” 
in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  the 
speaker  said  that  sometimes  when  a 
baby  was  born  an  angel  touched  him 
on  the  forehead,  and  then,  when  the 
baby  grew  up  he  became  a  very  bril¬ 
liant  man.  If,  however,  the  angel 
touched  the  baby  on  his  hands,  the 
child  became  very  skillful  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  some  manual  trade.  If  the  angel 


touched  him  on  the  lips,  the  baby  be¬ 
came  a  great  orator. 

“But,”  said  the  speaker,  “I  don’t 
know  where  the  angel  must  have 
touched  Mr.  Babcock  to  make  him  such 
a  great  chairman!” 

It  Will  Come 

HE  BRIDEGROOM,  who  was  in  a 
horribly  nervous  condition,  appealed 
to  the  clergyman  in  a  loud  whisper  at 
the  close  of  the  ceremony: 

“Is  it  kisstomary  to  cuss  the  bride?” 

To  this  the  clergyman  replied: 

“Not  yet,  son,  but  soon!” 

A  Wormy  Chestnut 

ERE’S  an  old,  old  one  that  I  used 
to  tell  at  meetings  a  long  time  ago. 
Maybe  it’s  old  enough  to  be  new  again. 
Anyway  it  always  tickled  me: 

Pat  and  Mike,  on  their  first  visit  to 
the  city,  took  a  room  in  a  small  hotel 
and  went  to  sleep.  Pat  awoke  in  the 
dark  to  hear  Mike  calling  to  him  from 
the  window,  in  awed  tones: 

“Come  here  quick,  ye  spalpeen!” 

“It  ain’t  mornin’  yit,  Mike.  Faith, 
an’  what’s  eatin’  ye?” 

Mike  was  gazing  in  astonished  fas¬ 
cination  at  a  huge  fire  truck  careen¬ 
ing  down  the  dark  street  below  with  a 
great  blaze  of  sparks  coming  from  it. 

“Hurry  up,  Pat”,  he  yelled,  “They’re 
movin’  all  hell,  an’  two  installments  is 
gone  by  already!” 

Lifeless  Gal 

T.  PETER  was  interviewing  the  fair- 
damsel  at  the  pearly  gate. 

“Did  you,  while  on  earth,”  he  asked, 
“indulge  in  necking,  petting,  smoking, 
drinking,  or  dancing?” 

“Never,”  she  retorted  emphatically. 

“Then  why  haven’t  you  reported 
sooner?”  said  St.  Peter.  “You’ve  been 
dead  a  long  time.” 

Chance  of  A  Lifetime 

MAID,  of  no  uncertain  years,  was 
riding  on  a  western  train  when  it 
was  held  up  by  two  robbers.  One  of 
them  was  a  tall,  handsome  fellow  and 
the  other  much  shorter  and  not  very- 
good  looking. 

“Now,”  said  the  tall  robber,  “we’ll 
rob  all  of  the  men  and  kiss  all  of  the 
ladies.” 

“Naw,”  said  the  short  fellow,  “we’ll 
rob  the  men  all  right,  but  we’ll  leave 
the  women  strictly  alone.” 

“You  shut  up,”  said  the  maiden  lady, 
who  had  overheard  the  conversation. 
“That  tall  man  is  running  this  train 
robbery!” 

Gentle  Hint 

HERE  IS  a  story  going  the  rounds 
about  Irv  Ingalls,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST.  It  seems  that  when  Irv  was  young, 
er,  he  went  to  call  on  a  girl  friend. 
They  had  been  sitting  in  the  swing  in 
the  moonlight  alone.  No  word  broke  the 
stillness  for  half  an  hour  until — 

“Suppose  you  had  money,”  she  said, 
“what  would  you  do?” 

Irv  threw  out  his  chest,  in  all  the 
glory  of  young  manhood.  “I’d  travel!” 

He  felt  her  warm,  young  hand  slide 
into  his.  When  he  looked  up,  she  had 
gone.  In  his  hand  was  a  nickel! 

No  Closed  Season 

Farm  boy’s  after-Christmas  diary: 

December  25.  Got  gun  for  Christmas. 

December  26.  Snowin’ — couldn’t  go 
huntin’. 

December  27.  Still  snowin’.  Couldn’t 
go  huntin’. 

December  28.  Snowin’  some  more,  by 
gosh!  Couldn’t  go  huntin’. 

December  29.  Snowin’.  Shot  Gram- 
maw. 

— E.  R.  Eastman 


Just  as  you  invest  in  new  farm  machinery,  New  York 
Central  is  investing  a  record  $150,000,000  in  post-war 
railroad  equipment.  Not  just  new  sleeping  cars  and 
coaches,  but  new  refrigerator  cars,  grain  cars  and  new 
livestock  cars  . .  .  and  a  whole  new  fleet  of  steam  and 
diesel  locomotives  to  haul  them. 

This  $150,000,000  investment  is  just  part  of  New 
York  Central’s  progressive  program  which  helps  smooth 
the  way  between  the  farmer  and  his  market.  For  here  in 
New  York  Central’s  area  virtually  every  farm  is  within 
100  miles  of  a  profitable  market.  And  these  shorter 
hauls  mean  lower  shipping  costs,  enabling  farmers  to 
earn  far  more  per  acre  than  the  U.  S.  average. 

How  long  can  this  go  on?  New  York  Central  wants  to 
continue  the  huge  investments  needed  to  constantly 
serve  you  better  .  .  .  and  to  serve  America  better  as  an 
efficient  arm  of  national  defense.  But  how  can  we  when 
our  costs  have  risen  at  a  far  faster  rate  than  our  income? 
Since  1939  railroad  wages  and  wage  taxes  are  up  75.5% 
and  materials,  fuel  and  supplies  are  up  87.7%.  Yet 
freight  rates  have  risen  only  28%.  A  sounder  relation 
between  outgo  and  intake  must  be  obtained  ...  to 
smooth  the  way  for  continued  progress. 
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Write  Agricultural  Relations  Dept.,  New  York 
Central  System,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  the  free 
fact-fifled  booklet 
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SYNOPSIS 

Fearing  a  surprise  attack  by  Indians, 
the  townspeople  of  Hadley,  Mass.,  on  a 
September  morning  in  1665,  sent  half  of 
their  able-bodied  men  in  search  of  the 
enemy.  Those  remaining  behind  went  to 
church  to  pray.  Young  Tom  Boynton  and 
Ephraim  Wilson  had  been  assigned  to 
scout  duty  in  the  nearby  woods.  Before 
leaving,  Tom  quarreled  with  Mary  Rus¬ 
sell,  the  minister’s  pretty  daughter,  about 
a  mysterious  stranger  whom  Tom  believes 
to  be  hiding  in  the  Russell’s  house.  Old 
Eph,  whom  Tom  questions  about  the 
stranger,  swears  him  to  secrecy  and  be¬ 
gins  to  relate  the  story  of  the  escape  from 
England  of  two  of  Cromwell’s  men,  Col¬ 
onels  Whalley  and  Goffe,  following  the 
return  of  the  Royalists  to  power,  and  how 
the  Colonels  had  been  hunted  in  America 
ever  since.  A  sudden  sense  of  danger 
close  at  hand  causes  Ephraim  to  inter¬ 
rupt  his  story. 

TV  /I  PART  II 

IVl  OTIONING  for  Tom  to  follow,  Eph 
started  crawling  on  his  hands  and 
knees  out  of  the  thicket,  dragging  his 
musket.  Before  Tom,  behind  him,  was 
entirely  out,  he  heard  a  whir  and  a 
thump,  and  parting  the  bushes  imme¬ 
diately  ahead  of  him,  he  was  horrified 
to  see  Eph  flat  on  his  face,  with  a 
feathered  arrow  sticking  through  his 
neck.  Rooted  to  the  spot  with  horror, 
Tom  watched  the  blood  spurt  from  his 
friend’s  neck  with  every  beat  of  his 
heart. 

Caught  in  the  awful  dilemma  of 
whether  to  rush  to  Eph’s  side  or  to 
keep  out  of  sight  so  that  he  could 
warn  the  settlement,  Tom  hesitated, 
but  only  for  a  moment.  He  knew  Eph 
was  done  for.  There  was  no  doubt 
where  his  duty  lay.  He  must  get  to  the 
settlement.  The  question  was,  did  the 
red  devils  know  he  was  there,  and  that 
there  had  been  two  of  them?  If  they 
did,  then  he  was  probably  surrounded. 
In  any  case,  he  must  try.  To  his  ad¬ 
vantage  was  the  fact  that  he  knew 
every  inch  of  the  topography,  almost 
every  tree  around  the  settlement. 

“Have  to  take  a  chance,”  he  thought 
grimly.  Backing  quietly  into  the  little 
secluded  nook  where  he  and  Eph  had 
been  sitting,  he  let  himself  down  over 
the  three-foot  bank  that  bordered  the 
river.  Crouching  under  the  protection 
of  this  bank,  he  made  his  way  rapidly 
for  a  short  distance  down  the  river. 
Then,  crawling  up  over  the  bank,  Tom 
took  refuge  behind  a  big  pine,  and 
paused  to  catch  his  breath  and  take  his 
bearings. 

T  HE  unnatural  quiet  that  had  dis¬ 
turbed  Eph  seemed  still  to  prevail.  Not 
a  wing  rustled  overhead,  nor  was  there 
sound  from  underfoot,  but  Tom  knew 
only  too  Well  that  death  lurked  in  that 
seemingly  peaceful  quiet. 

But  it  would  do  no  good  to  stand 
there.  He  had  to  move,  and  move  fast. 
And  move  he  did.  His  hope  was  to 
reach  at  least  the  edge  of  the  forest 
that  bordered  the  settlement  without 
being  seen,  and  apparently  he  succeed¬ 
ed,  for  there  still  was  neither  sign  nor 
sound  of  the  enemy  when  he  reached 
the  clearing.  Now  would  come  the  test, 
lie  must  leave  the  protection  of  the 
trees  and  run  to  the  little  church 
where  the  folks  were  all  gathered.  He 
knew  that  he  never  could  make  that 
run  without  being  seen.  All  that  he 
could  hope  and  all  that  he  could  do 
was  to  make  the  run  fast  enough  so 
that  there  would  still  be  some  time  for 
the  men  to  rally  with  their  guns  before 
the  savages  were  upon  them. 

Taking  a  deep  breath,  Tom  leaped 


from  behind  the  trees,  vaulted  the 
crooked  split  rail  fence  that  bordered 
the  woods,  and  started  to  run.  At  first 
he  expected  any  second  to  feel  the  thud 
of  an  arrow  in  his  back.  He  had  the 
feeling  of  being  in  a  horrible  night¬ 
mare,  where  with  feet  pounding  up  and 
down  he  was  struggling  to  get  away 
from  some  horror  and  unable  to  make 
an  inch  of  progress. 

He  was  fortunate.  For  some  reason 
either  the  Indians  had  not  seen  him  or, 
having  seen  him,  were  not  ready  to  act. 
Tqm  had  pulled  the  latchstring  of  the 
church  door  before  the  first  dreaded 
war  whoops  arose  and  he  knew  that 
the  horde  was  on  its  way. 

Bursting  into  the  church,  Tom  saw 
the  heads  of  the  congregation  bowed 
in  prayer,  while  Minister  Russell,  face 
upturned  to  Heaven,  arms  uplifted,  was 
deep  in  supplication.  In  the  instant 
while  struggling  to  regain  his  breath, 
Tom  thought  ironically  that  just  as  the 
Minister  was  praying  for  protection 
and  mercy,  death  in  its  most  horrible 
form  was  closing  in. 
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narrow  doorway  at  once.  Outside,  Tom 
noted  that  the  Indians  had  poured  into 
the  fringes  of  the  settlement.  Although 
their  plans  for  a  complete  surprise  had 
failed,  the  forests  now  were  vomiting 
forth  dozens  of  whooping,  screaming 
savages.  Their  noise  was  paralyzing.  It 
seemed  to  Tom  as  though  everywhere 
he  looked  there  were  Indians  quickly 
converging  on  the  small,  disorganized 
group  of  settlers  milling  about  in  front 
of  the  church. 

Minister  Russell  tried  to  bring  some 
order  out  of  the  melee  and  succeeded 
in  getting  some  of  the  men  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  behind  the  church  itself.  Then 
the  settlers  began  firing  in  a  disorgan¬ 
ized  fashion  at  the  nearest  red  targets. 
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HILE  Tom  struggled  for  breath 
Minister  Russell  saw  him  and  for  a 
second  was  aghast  at  the  apparent 
sacrilege  of  the  interruption.  On  se¬ 
cond  thought  he  realized  that  some¬ 
thing  was  badly  wrong,  and  shouted  to 
the  boy: 

“What  is  it,  man?  Speak  up!” 

“Indians!”  Tom  croaked,  breathless¬ 
ly.  “Indians!” 

Like  the  quiet  that  precedes  a  great 
thunderstorm,  there  was  a  dead  silence 
for  an  instant  as  everyone  seemed  to 
hold  his  breath.  Accustomed  as  they 
were  to  living  close  to  danger  and  to 
their  arms,  it  was  still  hard  for  the 
men  to  rush  from  one  extreme  of  quiet 
prayer  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
battle.  Fortunately  their  muskets  were, 
as  usual,  close  at  hand. 

Had  wisdom  prevailed,  their  best  de¬ 
fense  would  have  been  to  have  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  church,  but  there  was  little 
thought  and  no  leadership.  So,  like 
sheep  rushing  to  the  slaughter,  the 
Hadley  settlers  jammed  the  church 
portal,  all  trying  to  pass  through  the 
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N  THE  pause  that  followed,  while  the 
Indians  grouped  to  attack  and  the 
settlers  stopped  to  reload,  Tom  thought 
despairingly  of  Captain  Lathrop  and 
the  many  able-bodied  men  with  him 
from  the  settlement,  and  wished  that 
they  were  there.  Then  he  thought  un¬ 
happily  of  the  possible  fate  of  Mary 
Russell,  and  belatedly  of  his  own 
mother  and  the  other  women,  who  were 
still  in  the  church.  He  looked  up  to  see 
Mary  standing  by  his  side,  a  black 
smudge  across  her  cheek,  and  even  be¬ 
fore  he  realized  that  she  was  trying  to 
say  something  to  him,  he  thought  ir¬ 
relevantly: 

“Why  doesn’t  she  go  home  and  wash 
her  face?” 

Then  her  words  penetrated  to  his 
consciousness: 

“I’ll  load  and  you  fire!”  she  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  “I’ll  load  and  you 
fire!” 

He  grasped  her  arm  roughly. 

“Get  back  into  the  church,”  he  shout¬ 
ed.  “You’ll  be  killed!” 

For  answer  she  snatched  his  empty 
gun  away  from  him,  loaded  it,  and 
forced  it  into  his  hands.  He  looked  at 
her,  grinned  crookedly,  and  without  an¬ 
other  word  turned  back  to  face  the 
forest  and  leveled  his  gun. 

All  was  quiet,  an  ominous  quiet.  His 
woods-trained  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of 
color  moving  for  an  instant  behind  a 
distant  stump.  Tom  saw  the  flame 
leaping  through  the  powder  in  the  pan 
of  his  flintlock  even  as  his  finger 
stroked  the  trigger.  With  the  crack  of 
the  musket,  an  Indian  howled  dismally, 
leaped  high  in  the  air,  and  falling  for¬ 
ward,  rolled  over  and  over  down  the 
little  incline. 

As  though  that  were  a  signal,  war 
whoops  rose  from  the  throats  of  a 
hundred  red  men  as  they  stood  up  and 
surged  forward.  Tom  stood  in  despair, 
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Y  NEIGHBOR  says  he  can  not 
•  see  how  this  Thanksgiving  Day 
can  be  a  time  for  joy  and  happiness 
with  all  the  world  in  such  a  mess.  He 
says  to  me,  “Without  a  doubt,  there’s 
nothin’  to  give  thanks  about  when  you 
can’t  find  a  nickel’s  worth  of  peace 
or  love  upon  the  earth;  across  the  sea 
the  Russians  shout  that  we’re  about 
to  wipe  them  out,  and  over  here  we 
lose  our  head  and  look  for  reds  ’neath 
ev’ry  bed.  The  world  has  no  more 
peaceful  men,  so  how  can  you  be 
thankful  when  it  prob’ly  won’t  be  long 
before  somebody  starts  another  war?” 

Now  neighbor’s  trouble  is  that  he  is 
worryin’  too  much,  by  gee;  there’s  no 
excuse  to  fret  and  pout  o’er  things 
you  can’t  do  much  about,  why  I  know 
fifty  things  or  moi’e  right  here  that  I 
am  thankful  for.  Our  crops  are  better 
than  we  thought,  we’re  gettin’  more 
cash  than  we  ought;  we’ve  got  our  fall 
work  nearly  done  so  we  can  loaf  and 
have  some  fun.  I  have  good  health  and  so’s  my  wife,  we  ain’t  felt  better 
in  our  life;  as  long’s  Mirandy’s  feelin’  good  so  she  can  milk  and  chop 
the  wood  and  still  have  time  to  bake  mince  pie,  I’ll  offer  thanks,  why 
shouldn’t  I? 


paralyzed  by  the  hopelessness  of  their 
situation.  The  paralysis  apparently  had 
gripped  the  other  settlers,  too,  and  the 
men  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  their 
doom. 

Suddenly  among  them,  as  if  by 
magic,  appeared  a  tall,  strange  figure, 
clad  in  ragged,  unfamiliar  clothing.  A 
thunderous  voice  sounded  above  the 
shrill  shrieks  of  the  oncoming  Indians 
and  the  irregular  crack  of  the  settlers’ 
muskets.  That  voice  commanded  their 
instant  attention,  with  its  military 
snap. 

“Attention,  ye  Puritans!  Keep  down! 
Hold  your  fire!  Don’t  fire  until  they 
are  close!  Don’t  fire  until  I  give  the 
order!” 

T HE  effect  of  that  strange,  command¬ 
ing  voice  was  instantaneous.  Every 
settler’s  musket  was  held  in  readiness, 
and  as  he  glanced  around  him  Tom 
marvelled  at  how  well  the  order  to 
keep  down  was  being  obeyed. 

“This  is  no  minister,”  he  thought. 
“This  is  a  soldier.” 

The  stranger’s  voice  kept  prodding. 

“Steady,  men!  Hold  your  fire!  Fire 
when  I  tell  you!” 

Not  a  musket  spoke,  and  even  the 
Indians'  cries  seemed  less  threatening 
when  measured  against  the  tall  man’s 
assurance. 

“Take  your  time,  now!  Wait!  Wait! 
Aim  low!  Get  your  man!  Shoot  to  kill!” 

The  red  tide  rolled  closer.  When  it 
seemed  as  if  it  would  engulf  the  small 
knot  of  settlers,  their  commander’s 
voice  snapped  like  the  crack  of  a  mus¬ 
ket: 

“Fire!” 

Urged  to  united  and  directed  efforts 
by  their  strange  leader,  the  muskets 
roared  in  unison,  and  that  volley  was 
deadly  and  effective.  The  withering  fire 
rolled  the  red  tide  back,  but  time  and 
again  it  surged  forward.  Encouraged 
by  Mary’s  example,  and  the  presence 
of  the  leader,  other  women  came  from 
the  shelter  of  the  church  to  kneel  or 
lie  behind  their  men  and  reload  the 
guns,  or  to  give  them  moral  support 
by  their  presence. 

Time  and  again  the  Indians,  more 
wary  now,  moved  forward  under  cover 
of  every  tree  and  bush.  And  many 
times,  and  not  without  effect,  they  sent 
a  deadly  shower  of  arrows  among  the 
defenders.  But  always  the  white- 
haired  man’s  voice  and  strange  words 
steadied  the  settlers: 

“Fight,  ye  Puritans!  Fight  for  Crom¬ 
well,  for  England!  Fight  for  Liberty! 
Fight  for  God!” 

Sweeping  back  from  one  last  on¬ 
slaught,  the  Indians  picked  up  their 
dead  and  wounded  and  vanished  as 
suddenly  as  they  had  come,  leaving 
little  trace  except  the  wounds  they 
had  inflicted  upon  a  few  of  the  settlers. 

With  time  to  think  clearly  again. 
Tom  turned  to  look  for  the  stranger 
who  had  saved  the  settlement  from 
massacre.  To  his  surprise  the  unknown 
commander  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Later,  some  of  the  men  spoke  wonder- 
ingly  to  the  Minister  about  the  strang¬ 
er,  fearing  he  had  been  wounded  and 
wishing  to  express  their  thanks  for  his 
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timely  intervention,  the  old  Minister 
smiled  and  said: 

“Let  be!  Let  be!  The  stranger  is  all 
right  and  needs  no  thanks!” 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  Tom  again  trailed  Mary  on 
her  way  to  her  milking.  His  mood  was 
contrite,  and  he  waited  humbly  and 
patiently,  his  arms  resting  on  the  top 
rail  of  the  fence,  while  she  finished  her 
task.  It  pleased  her  to  pretend  that  he 
was  not  there,  while  her  strong,  sure 
hands  completed  the  job.  Finally  she 
arose  and,  stool  in  one  hand,  pail  in 
the  other,  started  for  the  stile.  Tom 
blocked  her  way,  took  the  milk  from 
her  and  deposited  it  carefully  on  top 
of  a  stump.  Then  he  stood  looking  at 
her,  while  she,  with  damp  curls  plas¬ 
tered  to  her  forehead,  returned  his 
gaze.  To  tease  him  she  pulled  her  brows 
down  in  a  frown.  But  she  couldn’t  long 
resist  the  hurt  look  in  his  eyes,  and  a 
gentle  smile  soon  replaced  the  frown. 
Finally  she  said: 

“What’s  the  matter  now,  Tom?” 

“It’s  about  yesterday,  Mary.  I — I’m 
sorry  about  what  I  said  and  thought. 
I’ll  admit  I  was  a  fool,  and  I  hope  you 
will  find  it  in  your  heart  to  forgive  me. 
But  the  fact  is,  I — I  love  you!  And  I 
guess  we  aren’t  very  wise  when  we’re 
in  love,  are  we?  But  you’ll  forgive  me, 
won’t  you?” 

“No,”  she  answered,  while  his  heart 
sank,  then  bounced  up  again  when  she 
added: 

“There’s  nothing  to  forgive.  I’ve  been 
thinking  about  it,  too,  since  yesterday, 
and  I  can  understand  how  you  could 
think  something  strange  was  going  on 
at  our  house.  I  have  decided  to  tell  you 
what  you  must  already  have  partly 
guessed.  There  is  a  man  living  at  our 
house,  and  he  has  lived  there  for  a 
long,  long  time,  Tom.” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Tom.  “I  think  I  do 
know  who  the  stranger  at  your  house 
is.  He’s  the  same  man  who  saved  the 
settlement  yesterday.” 

“You  are  right,”  agreed  Mary.  “But 
do  you  know  his  name?” 

Tom  suddenly  thought  of  Eph  and 
swallowed  a  lump  in  his  throat. 

“Eph — started  to  tell  me  about  the 
Colonels  yesterday.  I  guess  he  must  be 
one  of  them.” 

Mary  nodded  somberly. 

“He’s  Colonel  William  Goffe,”  she 
said  simply.  “He’s  been  with  us  for 
years,  and  I  love  him  almost  as  much 
as  I  do  my  father.  Did  Eph  tell  you 
what  an  awful  time  the  Colonels  had?” 

Tom  nodded. 

"The  Colonel  and  his  father-in-law, 
Colonel  Whalley,  were  nearly  captured 
several  times  in  the  Connecticut  plan¬ 
tations,  and  it  became  so  unsafe  for 
them  there  that  their  friends  decided 
to  pick  a  town  far  out  on  the  frontier. 
So  they  came  to  Hadley.  Even  here 
they  didn’t  dare  be  seen  in  the  open, 
for  thei-e’s  always  someone,”  she  said 
fiercely,  “who  cannot  be  trusted.  So  my 
father  kept  the  two  Colonels  hidden  in 
our  home.  It  was  years  ago  when  thfy 
first  came  here,  and  Colonel  Goffe  has 
been  with  us  ever  since.” 

Although  humbled  by  the  memory  of 
his  unreasonable  jealousy,  Tom  was 
still  curdous. 

“You  didn’t  explain  what  happened 
to  Colonel  Whalley,  Mary.” 

“He’s  gone,”  she  answered  sadly. 

“Gone?”  he  repeated,  not  under¬ 
standing.  “Where  could  he  go?” 

“Where  the  King’s  men  can  persecute 
him  no  more,  Tom.  Colonel  Whalley  is 


dead.’.’ 

“How  could  someone  die  in  a  small 
settlement  like  this  and  be  buried  and 
no  one  know  about  it?” 

“A  few  of  the  older  people  have 
known  about  the  Colonels,  Tom,  but 
they  protected  them  and  my  father  by 
keeping  their  mouths  shut.  When 
Colonel  Whalley  died,”  she  continued, 
“there  was  a  funeral,  one  of  the  strang¬ 
est  ever  held.  It  wasn’t  held  in  the 
church,  but  in  our  cellar.  Besides  my 
father  and  Colonel  Goffe,  a  few  others 
who  knew  the  secret  were  present, 
Your  father,  Eph,  and  Captain  Lathrop 
were  there.  Father  let  me  hold  a  candle 
while  he  read  the  service,  even  though 
I  was  only  half  grown  at  the  time.” 

She  paused,  then  continued: 

“Tom,  you  hurt  me  terribly  yesterday 
when  you  talked  about  my  father’s 


long  sermons.  No  one  was  ever  prouder 
of  her  father  than  I  am.  I  have  never 
forgotten  how  his  goodness  and  kind¬ 
ness  shone  in  the  flickering  candlelight 
that  night  in  our  cellar.  After  he  had 
finished  reading  the  verse  that  goes: 
‘I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life. 
He  that  believeth  in  Me  shall  never 
die  .  .  .  .’  even  though  I  was  a  child,  I 
knew  that  Colonel  Whalley  and  all  the 
rest  of  us  who  look  for  freedom  in  this 
new  land  had  found  it  and  would  keep 
it.” 

Tom  winced  as  he  recalled  his  tirade 
of  the  day  before. 

“I’m  sorry  for  what  I  said,  Mary.  I 
didn’t  know.” 

Mary  smiled  at  him,  and  added: 

“When  the  service  for  Colonel  Whal¬ 
ley  was  over,  Mother  and  I  went  up¬ 
stairs  while  they  buried  him  deep  in- 


the  cellar.  And  there  he  rests  now,  or 
his  body  does.” 

Overcome  by  emotion,  neither  of 
them  could  speak  for  a  moment.  Then 
Tom  reached  over  and  took  Mary’s 
hand  and  led  her  into  the  seclusion  and 
shade  of  a  nearby  tree.  Shyly  drawing 
her  close  to  him,  he  put  his  arms 
around  her,  and  for  a  long  time  they 
stood  there  in  a  world  of  their  own 
while  life  flowed  on  around  them.  After 
a  time  Mary  reached  up  her  arms  and 
standing  on  tiptoe,  she  pulled  the  tall 
boy’s  head  down  for  a  long,  long  kiss, 

Then  suddenly  she  gave  him  a  little 
push,  jumped  back  and  started  for  the 
stile. 

“Oh,  my  goodness!”  she  cried  to  the 
astonished  boy  gaping  after  her.  “Thai 
milk!  It’ll  be  sourer  than  pigs’  swill!” 

(The  End.) 


“YES,  THEY  PUT  IN  OUR  TELEPHONE  TODAY” 

tiVERY  day  the  same  thing  can  be  said  by  nearly  a  thousand  more 
farm  and  rural  families  in  the  areas  we  serve.  Our  big  rural  telephone 
program  is  moving  along  fast,  bringing  service  to  more  and  more  of 
America’s  farmers.  •  We’re  now  installing  .telephones  in  rural  areas  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  300,000  a  year  —  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  certain  essential 
materials  needed  for  telephone  construction  are  still  hard  to  get.  •  We 
know  how  much  the  telephone  means  to  better  farm  living.  So  we’re 
working  hard  to  get  service  to  farmers  who  want  it  just  as  fast  as  we  can. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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E.  R.  Eastman’s  Thrilling 
Historical  Novel 


Whether  those  on  your  Christinas  list  are  aged  16  or  60, 
here’s  the  gift  that’s  bound  to  bring  warm  thanks.  As  one  re¬ 
viewer  said,  “Ed  Eastman’s  best  yet.  .  .  .  THE  DESTROYERS 
is  a  tender  love  story  entwined  by  a  master  hand  with  the  au¬ 
thentic  facts  about  the  bloody  Cherry  Valley  Massacre  and  the 
remarkable  story  of  Sullivan’s  expedition  to  save  the  Ameri¬ 
can  frontier.” 

LIVE,  LAUGH,  and  LOVE  with  the  gall-ant  men  who 
opened  the  doors  of  a  rich  and  bountiful  land  .  .  .  Share 
the  exciting  loves  and  adventures  of  handsome  Nat  Wil¬ 
liams  and  the  lovely,  mysterious  Indian  captive,  Constant 
Waldo. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIVING  -  FOR  YOUR  OWN  BOOKSHELF 


Ed  Eastman’s 
THE  DESTROYERS 


Postpaid 


American  Agriculturist,  Dept.  D-2,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Enclosed  please  find  $ .  for  which  please  send  me.,.. . copies 

(at  §3.00  each)  of  THE  DESTROYERS. 

NAME  . . . . . . . . . . 

ADDRESS  . .. . . . 

Autographed  copies  furnished  on  request. 


No.  2302.  The  school  belle  would  love 
this  panel  style,  wing-shouldered 
jumper  in  gray  corduroy  with  Scotch 
plaid  blouse.  Sizes,  6  to  14.  Size  8 
jumper,  1%  yards  35-inch;  blouse  (pat¬ 
tern  included),  1%  yds.  35-inch  fabric. 
No.  2224.  Pretty  princess  dress  with 
puffed  sleeves  has  collar  and  cuffs  to 
contrast.  Sizes,  1,  2,  3  and  4.  Size  2, 
dress,  1%  yards  35-inch;  %  yard  con¬ 
trast;  pan  tie  (pattern  included),  % 
yard  35-inch. 

No.  2380.  Gibson  Girl  blouse  with 
new  elongated  points  on  collar  will 
complement  a  colorful  bow  or  -scarf. 
Note  new  French  cuffs  and  freedom¬ 
giving  yoke.  Try  a  spanking  white 
crepe.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16,  2% 
yards  39-inch  fabric. 

No.  2289.  Cut  out  a  circular  skirt 
with  tiny  waist  and  great  sweeping 
skirt.  .  .  .excitingly  new  in  silhouette. 


Try  a  Tartan  plaid  woolen.  Sizes  22  to 
34.  Size  28,  1%  yards  54-inch. 

No.  2301.  A  panel  style  dress  to 
fling  you  side-long  into  the  happy  holi¬ 
day  season  has  smooth  fit  from  should¬ 
er  to  new  flaring  hemline.  Pocket 
rounds  out  hip  in  favor  of  a  smaller 
waistline  in  this  season  that  considers 
curves  a  blessing.  Sizes  12  to  20;  36 
to  48.  Size  36,  3  y2  yards  54-inch  or 
4%  yards  39-inch. 

No.  2943.  Flatter  your  figure  with 
this  suspender-strapped  bra  and  flat 
midriff  pantie  set.  Sizes  34  to  50.  Size 
36,  bra,  %  yard  35-  or  39-inch;  panties, 
1%  yards  39-inch. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose  fif¬ 
teen  cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern  want¬ 
ed.  Add  fifteen  cents  for  our  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  Fashion  Book.  Send  to  Pattern  Dept., 
American  Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry 
St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


/4t  Owi  'ftyoa&e 


By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 


CHANGES  COME  slowly  and  until 
something  like  this  important  an¬ 
niversary  causes  us  to  look  back,  we 
do  not  realize  how  much  our  way  of 
life  has  changed  in  the  past  25  years. 

Babies  are  healthier  today  than  they 
were  when  I  was  bringing  up  my  chil¬ 
dren.  They  are  given  vegetables  and 
meat  earlier,  wear  fewer  clothes  and 
get  more  sunshine  than  when  we 
mothers  were  slavishly  following  Dr. 
Holt’s,  “The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Chil¬ 
dren.” 

Schools  are  better  today,  and  the  at¬ 
tending  of  centralized  schools  from 
kindergarten  up  is  especially  good  for 
the  shy  child  and  the  only  child.  Now 
when  a  shy  country  child  enters  high 
school,  he  does  not  feel  different  from 
town  children. 


Twenty-five  years  ago  when  my  hus¬ 
band  and  I  went  to  Grange  meetings 
and  Farmers’  Week,  there  was  a  hired 
man  to  do  chores  and  a  reliable  woman 
we  could  hire  to  care  for  our  children. 
Today  there  is  no  one  to  hire,  however 
great  the  need. 

I  well  remember  serving  meals  to  15 
or  20  men  at  threshing  and  silo  filling 
time  and  hoarding  hay-pressers  for  a 
fortnight.  Fortunately,  improved  ma¬ 
chinery  has  now  eliminated  having  so 
much  help. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  many 
of  us  were  getting  about  in  our  first  or 
second  Ford,  we  often  “spent  the  day” 
with  friends  and  relatives,  and  in  win¬ 
ter  went  to  all-day  neighborhood  meet¬ 
ings.  Today  we  have  no  time  for  such 
( Continued  on  Page  44) 
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Stew&otet 


FARM-HOME 

FREEZER 


ROAST  TURKEY 


START  WITH  a  bird  that  has  a  flex¬ 
ible  tipped  breast  bone — this  means 
that  it  is  a  young  bird,  regardless  of 
size  or  sex.  The  dealer  usually  picks 
and  draws  it  but  you  will  have  to  re¬ 
move  pinfeathers,  singe  and  wash,  both 
inside  and  out.  Remove  oil  sac  above 
tailpiece,  fold  wings  “akimbo”  and 
bring  tips  over  the  back.  After  washing 
and  draining  the  bird,  salt  well  inside, 
and  pepper  if  you  like.  Then  stuff 
loosely  with  any  stuffing  you  prefer. 
However,  here  is  a  celery  stuffing  for 
a  change.  (For  a  12-pound  turkey) : 

3  quarts  bread  cubes  ino 

%  cup  butter  3  cups  finely  diced  celery 

2  tablespoons  salt  !A  cup  minced  onion 

I  teaspoon  pepper  3  cups  boiling  water 

I  teaspoon  poultry  season- 

Simmer  celery  in  hot  water  about  15 
to  20  minutes  or  until  tender;  drain 
but  reserve  liquor  to  use  for  moisten¬ 
ing  the  mixture.  Cook  onions  in  butter 
over  low  heat  until  tender  but  not 
brown.  Cube  the  bread  and  toast  light¬ 
ly;  mix  with  seasonings;  add  celery  and 
enough  celery  water  just  to  moisten, 
about  %  cup;  then  add  butter  and 
onions;  mix  thoroughly  with  a  fork. 
Stuff  loosely  into  the  cavity,  truss  the 
bird  and  roast  at  300  degrees,  uncover¬ 
ed  if  a  young  one,  covered  at  first  if 
an  older  bird  which  'needs  steam  to 
soften  the  tissues.  The  skin  should  be 
brushed  with  melted  fat,  the  bird 
placed  on  a  rack  in  a  shallow  pan  with 
breast  down.  Allow  3  to  3%  hours  for 
a  6  to  10-pound  turkey;  3*4  to  4% 
hours  for  a  10  to  16-pounder;  4%  to 
6  hours  for  a  16  to  25-pound  one.  Allow 
at  least  an  extra  half  hour  before  serv¬ 
ing  for  making  gravy  and  getting  other 
foods  dished  up;  the  turkey  can  be  kept 
warm. 

If  the  turkey  is  stuffed  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  refrigerate  it  until  time  to  cook. 
If  your  Thanksgiving  bird  is  a  chicken, 
use  one-third  of  the  stuffing  recipe 
above  and  cook  at  325  degrees  instead 
of  the  300  recommended  for  turkey. 

If  you  are  having  duck  or  goose, 
prick  skin  with  a  fork  before  and  dur¬ 
ing  roasting  to  let  the  fat  run  out;  this 
is  the  only  roast  that  should  be  pricked 
while  roasting.  Allow  20  to  25  minutes 
per  pound  for  roasting. 

TURKEY  GRAVY 

3  tablespoons  fat  2  cups  liquid 

3  tablespoons  flour  Salt  and  pepper 

Pour  out  all  fat  and  juices  from 
roasting  pan  into  bowl.  Skim  off  as 
much  fat  as  possible  from  the  top  of 
the  meat  juice.  Into  a  saucepan  meas¬ 
ure  3  tablespoons  of  the  fat  and  blend 
into  it  3  tablespoons  of  flour.  Measure 
the  meat  juice  and  add  enough  giblet 
stock,  milk  or  water  to  make  2  cups. 
Set  flour  and  fat  mixture  over  low 


heat;  cook  until  frothy.  Add  cold  liq¬ 
uid  all  at  once.  Cook,  stirring  constant¬ 
ly  until  thickened  throughout.  Boil 
briskly  about  5  minutes.  Season  well  to 
taste  with  salt  and  pepper.  Serve  “boil¬ 
ing  hot”! 

—  A. a. — 

FRENCH  APPLE  PIE 

A  reader  liked  our  French  Pear  Pie 
recipe  in  a  recent  if, sue  so  much  that 
she  requested  a  recipe  for  French 
Apple  pie.  Here  are  the  ingredients: 

%  to  %  cup  sugar  |  9-inch  unbaked  pastry 

'/2  teaspoon  mixed  spices  shell 

2  tablespoons  flour  6  cups  sliced  apples 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

Peel,  core,  slice  apples;  mix  with 
flour  and  spices,  also  lemon  juice  if 
used.  If  apples  are  tart,  the  juice  may 
be  omitted.  Place  in  pastry-lined  pie 
plate  and  top  with  crunchy  crumb  top¬ 
ping  which  is  made  as  follows: 

Cream  together  y2  cup  shortening 
and  x/2  cup  brown  sugar.  Mix  in  one 
cup  flour.  Spread  over  apples  in  pie 
shell.  Bake  at  375  degrees  F.  for  45 
minutes  or  until  apples  are  tender  and 
topping  is  brown.  Serve  warm  or  cold, 
with  or  without  whipped  cream  or  ice 
cream  topping. 

Family  tastes  differ,  but  my  spice 
mixture  would  call  for  %  teaspoon  nut¬ 
meg,  y8  teaspoon  ginger,  and  %  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon  for  this  pie.— G.  W.  H. 

—  a. a.  — 

FROZEN  RAKED  APPLES 

In  some  tests  at  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Cortland  apples  were 
found  superior  for  storing  in  freezer 
lockers  as  baked  apples. 

The  apples  were  cored  in  the  usual 
fashion.  Then  the  skin  was  peeled  off 
the  top  of  the  apple,  and  the  core  cavi¬ 
ties  were  treated  with  a  variety  of 
sweetenings.  The  apples  were  baked  at 
400  degrees  F.  until  soft. 

After  baking,  the  apples  were  cooled 
and  packed  into  quart  tub-shaped  cups. 
Three  apples  went  into  each  cup,  and 
two  sheets  of  cellophane  were  placed 
between  each  apple.  Then  the  packages 
were  frozen  and  stored  at  minus  6  de¬ 
grees  F.  for  six  months. 

—  a. a.  — 

MOCK  HOLLAND AISE 
SAUCE 

2  tablespoons  salad  oil  I  cup  milk 
1 1/2  tablespoons  flour  I  egg  yolk 

i/2  teaspoon  salt  1 1/2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

Heat  oil  in  top  of  double  boiler,  add 
flour.  Blend,  then  add  salt  and  lemon 
juice.  Add  milk  slowly,  stir,  and  cook 
for  25  minutes.  Pour  the  hot  sauce 
over  beaten  egg  yolk,  return  to  double 
boiler  and  heat  thoroughly.  Serve  very 
hot  over  your  favorite  green  vegetable. 

—L.  P.  B. 


Look  at  the  walls! 

The  superior  advantages  of  STEINHORST  wall  construction  are 
of  vast  importance.  More  cold  is  kept  in,  more  heat  out  —  a  smaller 
load  is  placed  on  the  refrigerating  unit  —  your  food  is  protected 
longer  in  the  event  of  a  power  shut-off. 


The  refrigerant  is  in  freezer  plates,  specially  designed  by  STEINHORST  to 
assure  you  the  lowest  possible  temperature  loss  —  less  than  a  1  degree  temperature 

variation  throughout  the  entire  year!  The 
outer  wall  is  vapor  sealed  to  guarantee  dry 
insulation  at  all  times.  And  what  insulation! 
—  two  plies  of  Zero-Cel,  each  ply  3"  thick, 
compressed  to  5”  in  bottom  and  side  walls, 
and  3"  in  top. 
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•  Graph  shows 
hours  it  took  cen¬ 
ters  of  first  pack¬ 
ages  to  reach  32° 
and  40°  F.  in  stor¬ 
age  compartments 
of  several  freezers 
with  condensing 
unit  disconnected 
to  represent  power 
shut-off.  Tests  made 
by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agr. 


•  Send  for  our  new  folder  describing 
three  Steinhorst  models  .  .  .  booklet  on 
preparation  of  foods  for  your  freezer 
and  name  of  your  nearest  Steinhorst 
dealer.  All  free. 


©  Emil  Steinhorst  and  Sons  Inc. 

»nv  nr\o  UTir  A  M  V 


BOX  208  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Splendid  Cough 
Relief  Is  Easily 
Mixed  at  Home 


No  Cooking.  Makes  Big  Saving. 

To  get  quick  and  satisfying  relief  from 
coughs  due  to  colds,  mix  this  recipe  in 
your  kitchen.  Once  tried,  you’ll  never  be 
without  it,  and  it’s  so  simple  and  easy. 

First,  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a 
few  moments,  until  dissolved.  A  child 
could  do  it.  No  cooking  needed.  Or  you 
can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey, 
instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist.  This  is  a  special  compound  of 
proven  ingredients,  in  concentrated  form, 
well-known  for  its  quick  action  on  throat 
and  bronchial  irritations. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
fill  up  with  your  syrup.  Thus  you  make 
a  full  pint  of  splendid  medicine  and  you 
get  about  four  times  as  much  for  your 
money.  It  never  spoils,  and  tastes  fine. 

And  for  quick,  blessed  relief,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold  in  a 
way  that  means  business.  It  loosens  the 
phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  membranes, 
and  eases  the  soreness.  Thus  it  makes 
breathing  easy,  and  lets  you  get  restful 
sleep.  Just  try  it,  and  if  not  pleased, 
your  money  will  be  refunded. 


TrHoHdprd  ORANGES 

Picked,  from  our  own  Lake  County  groves 

EXPRESSED  FRESH  DAILY 

For  Christmas :  Write  now  for  fancy 
GIFT  BASKETS  of  oranges,  grapefruit, 
pecans,  marmalade,  etc.,  from  $4.50  de¬ 
livered.  Family  'A  bushel  baskets  juicy 
ripe  oranges  or  grapefruit  or  mixed  from 
$2.25  plus  express. 

ALL  SHIPMENTS  GUARANTEED.  A  card 
brings  illustrated  folder.  Order  direct  from 

J.  E.  SHOFNER  FRUIT  CO. 
Bonded  Shippers,  Tavares,  Fla. 


FREE  5  DAYS 

TRIAL 


The  Greatest  Treat  of 
Your  Child’s  Life 

This  most  modern  of  all  play  vehicles  will  make  your 
youngster  the  happiest  child  in  the  world  and  we’ll 
prove  it  by  this  free  offer. 

Young  America’s  Size 

INLAND 

T  RACTALL 


Built  exactly  like  a  real  tractor  of  steel  and  heavy  oast 
aluminum,  with  over-size  rubber  tires  on  ball-bearing 
disk  wheels,  bucket  seat,  mock  four-way  gearshift  and 
throttle.  Pedal  powered  non-slip  V  belt  driven: 
Finished  in  brilliant  red  baked  enamel. 

ORDER  ONE  AT  OUR  RISK 

Let  your  youngster  ride  it  for  5  days.  Satisfy  yourself 
that  it’s  the  safest,  sturdiest  vehicle  your  child  can 
ride,  year  around  and  for  many  years. 

If  it  fails  in  any  way  to  please  you,  ship  it  back  for 
an  instant  and  complete  return  of  your  money. 

SOLD  ONLY  AT  THESE  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
LOW  PRICES. 

Model  1.  For  children  up  to  48"  tall  $26.75 
Model  2.  For  children  43"  to  56"  tall  $2  exfro 

INLAND  MFG.  CORP.,  DEPT.  5 

158-164  ELLICOTT  STREET,  BUFFALO  3,  N.  Y. 
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"UNBLOCK" 

^DIGESTIVE  TRACI 

And  Stop  Dosing  Your  Stomach 
With  Soda  and  Alkalizers 

Don’t  expect  to  get  relief  from  headache,  sour  stom¬ 
ach,  gas  and  bad  breath  by  taking  soda  and  other  alka¬ 
lizers  if  the  true  cause  of  your  trouble  is  constipation. 

In  this  case,  your  real  trouble  is  not  in  the  stomach 
at  all.  But  in  the  intestinal  tract  where  80%  of  your 
food  is  digested.  And  when  the  lower  part  gets  blocked 
food  may  fail  to  digest  properly. 

What  you  want  for  real  relief  is  something  to  “un¬ 
block”  your  lower  intestinal  tract.  Something  to  clean 
it  out  effectively — help  Nature  get  back  on  her  feet. 

Get  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Pills  right  now.  Take  as 
directed.  They  gently  and  effectively  “unblock”  your 
digestive  tract.  This  permits  all  6  of  Nature’s  own 
digestive  juices  to  mix  better  with  your  food.  You  get 
genuine  relief  from  indigestion  so  you  can  feel  really 
good  again. 

Buy  mild,  gentle  Carter's  Pills  today.  “Unblock” 
your  intestinal  tract  for  real  relief  from  indigestion. 


TOO  WEAK  TO 

doahything 

On  'CERTAIN  DAYS’  Of  Month? 

This  great  medicine  is  famous  to 
relieve  painful  distress  and  tired, 
nervous,  Irritable  feelings,  of  such 
•  days  —  when  due  to  female  func¬ 
tional  monthly  disturbances! 

IYDIA  E.PMHAMS  COMPOUND 


Window  Gardening 


THIS  FALL  I  knew  that  I  had  to  do 
something  about  those  house  plants 
that  had  been  threatening  to  give  up 
the  ghost.  The  worst  looking  ones  were 
the  begonias,  the  ever-blooming  kind 
and  a  double-flowering  one  with  leaves 
similar  to  the  ever- blooming.  Leaves 
had  dropped  and  stems  were  so  long 
and  straggly  that  I  decided  a  severe 
cutting  back  and  repotting  had  to  be 
done. 

When  I  removed  the  plants  from  the 
pots  I  found  the  soil  practically  water¬ 
logged,  another  reason  for  their  look¬ 
ing  so  sick.  Earlier  in  the  year  I  had 
dumped  all  the  old  pebbles  from  the 
watertight  cans  in  which  I  keep  the 
flower  pots  and  had  put  in  very  fine 
graded  pebbles.  This  makes  it  easy  to 
over-water,  because  the  pots  are  apt 
to  sit  in  rather  than  on  the  pebbles. 

The  cut-off  ends  of  the  branches 
make  good  cuttings  to  root,  and  begon¬ 
ias  root  easily.  I  have  done  it  merely 
in  water,  but  the  recommended  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  insert  cuttings  in  dampish 
sand,  start  in  semi-shade  until  cuttings 
begin  to  grow,  then  move  gradually 
to  the  light.  When  definitely  rooted, 
transplant  into  a  humusy  mixture,  the 


same  as  for  African  violets  and  ferns — 
4  parts  loam,  4  parts  leafmold,  2  parts 
sand,  2  parts  dried  manure;  with  V2 
cup  bonemeal  and  2  cups  broken  char¬ 
coal  (if  you  can  get  it)  to  each  peck 
of  mixture. 

Crowding  is  apt  to  bring  on  various 
troubles,  and  so  does  careless  watering 
which  wets  the  foliage,  causing  leaf 
curling  and  dropping,  etc. 

Fortunately,  the  big  begonia  (schar- 
fii)  has  thrived  in  spite  of  the  way  the 
others  behaved.  It  has  hairy  olive  green 
leaves  with  red  undersides  and  large 
rose-pink  flowers  in  hanging  clusters. 
The  trouble  with  it  is  that  it  gets  to 
be  such  a  large  plant  and  I  do  not 
dare  to  cut  it  back  the  way  I  do  the 
smaller  varieties.  Soon  I’ll  have  to  root 
some  cuttings  from  it  and  pass  the  big 
plant  along  to  some  one  who  has  more 
room. 

An  accident  broke  off  the  main  stem 
of  my  one  tuberous  begonia  which  I 
grow  as  a  houseplant.  I  thought  it  was 
done  for,  but  it  is  now  sending  up  new 
leaves,  which  proves  that  the  tuber  is 
alive — though  I  expect  no  flowers  from 
it  this  year. — G.  W.  H. 


FREE  CATALOGUE 

Nationally  Advertised  Cosmetics. 

Our  newly  illustrated  cosmetic  catalogue  con¬ 
taining  Nationally  Advertised  Brands  direct 
from  oui  warehouse  to  you.  Free  cosmetic 
catalogue  mailed  on  request. 

Write  to:  DALE  LELAND  &  CO. 

143  Federal  St.  Boston  10,  Mass, 


AGENTS  WANTED 

To  sell  fast-moving.  Nationally  Advertised 
Soap  Products.  Be  secure  for  life.  Profit¬ 
able  12  months  a  year.  Exclusive  territory. 
Be  our  salesman  or  be  in  your  own  busi¬ 
ness.  Big  Profits.  Easy  Sales. 

BRITEX  CORP. 

Dept.  LN-15,  Boston  35,  Massachusetts. 


Beautifu  Fur  Scarfs  promptly  made  from  your 
Fox,  Coon,  Mink  pelts.  Also  fine  scarfs  for  sale. 

SAMOUCE  FUR  CO.  fort  edward.  n.  y. 


SALES 
SERVICE 

livestock  breeders  who  are 
subscribers  of  A.  A.  have  a 
special  and  distinctive  sales 
service  at  their  command. 
THIS  EXCHANGE  PAGE 
is  made  available  to  readers 
of  A.  A.  in  an  effort  to  open 
markets  for  surplus  that 
otherwise  may  have  to  be 
sacrificed.  For  details  and 
rates,  write  the  Advertising 
Dept,  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
Ithaca,  14.  Y. 


Attention  to  Detail 
Does  It 

Elizabeth  Ann  Lightfoot  of  Steuben 
County  was  the  winner  in  the  New 
York  State  4-H  Club  Dress  Revue 
and  received  a  free  trip  to  National 
4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago,  besides 
a  $25  savings  bond.  Some  persons  ex¬ 
pressed  astonishment  that  her  simple 
vacation  dress  of  green  and  white 
striped  chambray  and  white  pique  bag 
lined  with  the  same  material  won  over 
more  difficult  wool  suits  and  elaborate 
silk  evening  dresses. 

Judges  were  Mrs.  Mary  Wetzstoen, 
Miss  Fiances  Young,  and  Miss  Mildred 
Carney,  clothing  specialists  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Home  Economics  at  Cornell. 
Dean  Elizabeth  Lee  Vincent  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  announced  Elizabeth  Ann’s  award 
and  presented  blue  ribbons  of  excel¬ 
lence  to  the  50  4-H  Club  teen-age  mem¬ 
bers  who  exhibited  their  outfits. 

— Mary  G.  Phillips,  Editor,  New  York 
State  College  of  Home  Economics. 

—a.  a. — 

NEARLY  TWICE  AS  MAN  Y 

( Continued  from  Page  28) 
grow  either  to  love  or  hate  a  fellow 
you  have  worked  with  going  on  twenty- 
five  years.  A  successful  circulation 
manager  must  work  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der  with  the  editor — and  what  a  joy  it 
has  been  for  me  to  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  Ed  Eastman.  I  love  him. 
He  is  so  kind  and  tolerant  “when  a  fel¬ 
ler  needs  a  friend”  and  he  is  as  courage¬ 
ous  as  a  mad  bull  when  it  is  time  to 


Elizabeth  Ann  Lightfoot  receiving  con¬ 
gratulations  from  Dean  Vincent,  following 
the  award  of  the  free  trip  to  Chicago. 


fight.  His  thoughts  and  plans  are  al¬ 
ways  how  American  Agriculturist  can 
help  farm  folks  of  the  Northeast  have 
more  security  and  more  happiness  on 
the  land.  He  is  your  friend. 

What  I  said  of  Editor  Ed  goes  for 
Ed  Babcock,  Hugh  Cosline,  Fred  Ohm, 
Mrs.  Huckett,  Mrs.  Hebei,  Jim  Hall, 
Lee  Weaver,  “Doc”  Roberts,  Amos 
Kirby,  Jared  Van  Wagenen  and  the 
rest  of  the  people  who  write  for  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  and  Irving  Ingalls 
and  Donald  Eastman  who  bring  in  the 
advertisers.  These  men  and  women  are 
doing  a  splendid  job  of  getting  to  you 
in  every  issue  the  best  in  new  ideas  — 
ideas  you  can  use  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  home. 

It  is  a  great  joy  for  me  to  be  in 
between  such  a  grand  group  of  men 
and  women  who  work  in  the  office  and 
who  work  in  the  field.  The  joys  are  in¬ 
creased  because  at  Poughkeepsie,  Vic¬ 
tor  Grover  and  his  office  handle  all  the 
details  in  recording  your  subscription 
and  getting  your  name  plate  ready  so 
the  mailing  department  will  send  you 
on  time  every  issue  that  you  are  en¬ 
titled  to.  From  the  Ithaca  office,  Colby 


REMEMBER  A  FRIEND 


i 


CHRISTMAS  is  coming.  We  will  make  it  easy  for  you.  Just 
write  their  name  and  address  below,  pin  on  a  dollar  bill 
and  mail  it  at  our  risk.  We'll  send  them  this  splendid  issue 
and  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  for  two  years  as  a  gift 
from  you. 

Friend's  Name - 

Address  - — - 


Your  Name 
Address 


Mail  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST , 
|  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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'rfycpivedt  <U  “Peace 

By  Mildred  Goff 

The  hand  that  tended  gun  and  plane 
Now  garners  in  the  ripened  grain. 

With  grateful  heart  he  heaps  the  yield 
Who  lately  saw  a  battlefield. 

Safe  on  his  own  dear  land,  he  kneels 
And  thanks  his  God,  whose  mercy  heals 
The  ravaged  earth,  the  anguished  mind 
And  war-worn  body  of  mankind. 


Bartlett,  Associate  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager,  directs  the  field  organization.  He 
helps  new  men  get  started  arid  he 
keeps  a  weather  jeye  on  old  fieldmen. 
He  is  ably  assisted  by  Field  Managers 
Roy  Thompson  in  New  England,  Claude 
Herdman  in  New  Jersey,  Byron  Ennis 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  Harry  Ennis  and 
Don  Crowley  in  New  York. 

There  is  a  lot  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  services,  and  if  a  new  fieldman 
does  not  study  well  and  listen  to  the 
suggestions  of  an  oldtimer  he  is  liable 
to  get  scared  to  death  when  he  starts 
making  calls.  He  may  go  to  the  door 
and  hope  nobody  comes,  and  when  they 
do  open  the  door  he  says  the  first 
thing  that  comes  to  his  mind.  “I  don’t 
suppose  you  want  to  take  American 
Agriculturist,  do  you?”  You  would  be 
surprised  how  many  folks  will  agree 
with  a  fellow  like  that,  particularly  if 
they  are  busy  filling  silo. 

Should  a  new  field  representative 
call  on  you  and  make  such  a  statement, 
ask  him  in,  give  him  a  glass  of  water 
Pretty  soon  he’ll  get  over  being  scared 
and  start  talking  and  will  tell  you 
about  some  new  things  that  are  coming 
in  American  Agriculturist.  After  all,  we 
are  one  big  American  Agriculturist 
family  helping  each  other. 

You  who  have  been  readers  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  for  years  are  very 
fond  of  the  paper.  You  are  like  so 
many  who  say  to  me,  “I  wouldn’t  farm 
it  without  American  Agriculturist.” 
Well,  that’s  a  pretty  strong  statement. 
You  probably  could,  but  you  certainly 
can  farm  it  better  with  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  than  without  it. 

We  who  have  worked  for  American 
Agriculturist  for  years  are  very  proud 
to  be  your  hired  hands.  We  have  done 
our  best  to  give  you  the  best.  We  really 
believe  that  American  Agriculturist  is 
the  greatest  farm  paper  in  the  North¬ 
east,  and  it  seems  like  thousands  and 
thousands  of  farm  folks  agree,  because 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  the 
total  number  of  paid  subscribers  has 
increased  from  122,000  to  over  202,000 
and  in  New  York  State  alone  from 
75,000  to  over  120,000.  The  circulation 
chart  shows  that  there  has  been  a 
mighty  steady  increase  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  in  the  number  of 
folks  who  pay  for  a  subscription  to 
American  Agriculturist. 

—  A. A.  — 

/4t  Gun 

( Continued  from  Page  42) 
leisurely  visiting. 

We  had  running  water,  bath  and  fur¬ 
nace  25  years  ago,  but  electricity  came 
to  our  house  more  recently.  I  never 
turn  on  a  light  without  a  feeling  of 
thankfulness.  Our  electric  appliances 
add  to  gracious  living  and  save  labor 
and  time.  But  what  becomes  of  that 
saved  time?  Why  did  we  have  more 
leisure  25  years  ago? 

On  this  25th  anniversary  we  farm 
people  are  thankful  for  the  wise  guid¬ 
ance  and  help  of  Mr.  Eastman  and  the 
American  Agriculturist.  Succeeding 
generations  have  depended  on  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  in  the  past  and  will 
in  the  future.  It  was  my  father’s  fav¬ 
orite  farm  paper,  as  it  is  now  my  hus¬ 
band’s  and  mine. 

—  A. a.  — 

To  clean  a  home  freezer,  use  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  baking  soda  and  water,  but 
never  soap  or  a  caustic  solution. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

a+id  Chaff  By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


EAR  Ed  Eastman : 

Word  that  you  are  completing  your 
twenty-fifth  year  as  editor  of  the  A.  A. 
surprised  me.  It  doesn’t  seem  possible. 

In  order  to  get  my  bearings,  I  had 
to  go  back  and  look  up  what  I  was 
doing  twenty-five  years  ago  (see  pic¬ 
ture),  then  trace  our  association  down 
to  the  present  time. 

Of  course  we  knew  each  other  long 
before  you  became  editor  of  the  A.  A. 
We  worked  together  in  extension  work 
and  on  the  League  News.  Perhaps  it’s 
just  as  well  to  foi’get  those  years  so 
far  as  the  present  celebration  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Otherwise  some  people  might 
get  the  impression  that  we  are  older 
than  we  really  are.  We  aren’t  old,  we 
just  started  out  young. 

One  nice  thing  about  my  association 
with  you  is  very  evident  at  the  present 
moment.  It’s  pleasant  to  look  back  at 
our  past  but  it’s  even  more  exciting 
and  stimulating  to  look  forward  to  our 
future. 

I  am  tremendously  impressed  with 
what  you  are  going  to  do  for  rural 
education  in  the  years  which  are 
ahead,  and  with  your  plans  for  the 
A.  A.  I’m  equally  interested  in  my  own 
theories  of  how  eventually  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  this  country  can  be  focused 
on  providing  our  people  with  the  best 
food  in  the  world.  I’ll  discuss  this  a 
little  later  in  the  light  of  present-day 
political  and  economic  situations. 

Before  I  do  this,  however,  I’d  like  to 
season  this  celebrating  of  a  lifelong 
friendship  with  a  bit  of  sentiment.  You 
and  I  have  been  fortunate  in  that 
we’ve  always  been  able  to  laugh  to¬ 
gether  and  at  each  other.  I  have  you 
to  thank  for  some  of  the  best  belly 
laughs  of  my  life. 

There  was  the  night  we  were  in  a 
swank  restaurant  in  New  York  City. 
You  had  a  sweater  on  under  your  coat. 
In  the  midst  of  our  meal  you  suddenly 
exclaimed,  “I’m  getting  too  darned 
hot!”  And  then  you  calmly  got  up  and 
took  off  your  coat  and  removed  your 
sweater  right  in  the  middle  of  the  din¬ 
ing  room.  I  thought  the  headwaiter 
would  pass  out. 

Then  there  was  the  time  we  went 
over  to  the  Earlville  Holstein  sale. 
You’ll  remember  the  car  started  to 
bump  and  you  got  out  to  look  at  one  of 
the  rear  tires.  Just  as  you  stopped  by 
it,  it  blew  out  with  a  BIG  BANG.  I’ll 
swear  that  you  jumped  a  clear  four 
feet  in  the  air.  But  the  funniest  thing 
was  the  dog.  He  was  charging  out  of 
a  dooryard  at  you.  When  the  tire  went 
out,  he  reversed  himself  in  midair  and 
streaked  back  under  the  porch.  Then 
the  old  lady  who  owned  him  poked  her 
head  out  of  the  door  to  see  who  had 
shot  her  dog. 

I’ve  always  wished  I’d  been  able  to 
drive  off  and  leave  you  to  her  tender 
mercies. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  You  and  I  have 
our  mutual  affection  and  respect  to 
look  back  on.  More  important,  we  have 
some  exciting  times  ahead  to  share.  So 
let's  take  a  look  at  the  future  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  terms  of  present  conditions. 

treat  Opportunity 

This  is  a  great  time  for  farmers  to 
get  out  of  debt,  provided  only  they’ll 
keep  out.  I’ve  just  had  a  letter  from 
my  older  boy  down  in  New  Mexico  say¬ 


ing  that  he  has  sold  half  of  his  irrigat¬ 
ed  land  for  cash.  I  think  he  made  a 
wise  move.  He’ll  still  have  300  acres  of 
irrigated  land  left — enough  for  a  fair 
sized  operation  from  which  to  make 
his  living.  I  just  hope  that  farmers 
everywhere  throughout  the  United 
States  will  take  advantage  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  high  prices  they  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  their  farms  and  the 
equipment  they  need  to  run  them  and 
then  take  no  more  chances. 

Animal  Agriculture 
Squeezed 

Normally  in  this  country  we  support 
our  livestock  on  grass  and  forage  sup¬ 
plemented  by  cereals,  beans  and  by¬ 
products  not  needed  for  human  con¬ 
sumption,  and  on  surplus  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

As  we  put  the  products  of  our  farms 
on  the  market,  representatives  of  our 
human  population  have  always  bid 
against  the  representatives  of  our  ani¬ 
mals  for  the  food  they  needed.  In  a 
free  market,  the  human  beings  have 
always  gotten  what  they  wanted  ahead 
of  the  animals. 

Of  late,  however,  we’ve  had  a  better 
attended  auction.  Uncle  Sam  has  come 


to  it  to  bid  for  food  to  ship  abroad. 
With  his  unlimited  means,  he  has  step¬ 
ped  up  the  bidding  until  some  pretty 
wild  prices  have  been  paid.  Sooner  or 
later,  something  had  to  give. 

The  “give”  is  now  showing  up  in  a 
squeeze  of  dairy,  poultry  and  meat 
producers.  This  squeeze  will  continue 
until  our  livestock  numbers  are  adjust¬ 
ed  to  domestic  feed  supplies  minus 
European  shipments  of  grain.  While 
it’s  on,  there’s  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
squealing  and  bawling  and  cackling. 

The  adjustment  is  going  to  be  tough 
on  cows  and  hogs  and  hens  and  sheep. 
It’s  going  to  be  even  tougher  on  the 
farm  families  who  live  off  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  poultry  and  meat  and 
the  housewives  who  want  to  protect 
the  health  of  their  families  with  meals 
based  on  these  foods. 


Until  the  United  States  is  again  in  a 
position  to  upgrade  its  diet  by  increas¬ 
ing  its  consumption  of  animal  product 
foods,  I  can’t  see  anything  very  at¬ 
tractive  ahead  for  either  our  animal 
agriculture  or  our  diet. 

We  Must  Fight 

I  do,  however,  see  some  worth  while 
things  to  fight  for.  I’ll  list  a  few  of 
them : 

(1)  This  is  a  great  time  to  sell  the 
country  on  the  importance  of  its  ani¬ 
mal  agriculture.  More  and  more  think¬ 
ing  people  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
if  we  are  to  protect  our  standard  of 
living,  we  must  keep  the  thickest  pos¬ 
sible  cushion  of  animals  between  our¬ 
selves  and  the  land.  We  don’t  want  to 
end  up  like  Chinamen,  lying  with  our 
bellies  flat  on  the  ground  and  lising 
our  own  excrement  to  fertilize  the 
crops  we  grow. 

(2)  As  a  matter  of  national  policy, 
we  must  check  the  squeeze  on  our  ani¬ 
mal  agriculture  at  the  first  opportun¬ 
ity.  This  is  going  to  be  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  because  of  some  of  the  hysterical 
campaigns  for  food  saving  which  are 
currently  in  vogue.  These  distort  food 
values,  misrepresent  the  reasons  for 
high  prices,  tend  to  discourage  produc¬ 
tion  and  literally  jeopardize  the  future 
soundness  of  American  agriculture  and 
the  health  of  the  American  people. 

Poultryless  Thursdays  which  have 
helped  destroy  the  market  for  cull  hens 
and  left  them  eating  their  heads  off  on 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farms  is  a 
case  in  point. 

(3)  We  must  sell  the  nation  on  our 
animal  agriculture  as  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  build  up  soil  fertility.  Note 


that  I  say  build  up  instead  of  conserve. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  increase  the 
yield  of  land  than  by  manuring  it 
heavily. 

(4)  We  must  dramatize  what  the  con¬ 
sumer  already  knows — that  the  taste 
appeal  of  American  meals  is  based  on 
the  milk  and  butter  and  cheese  and 
eggs  and  meat  which  go  into  them. 
Unless  meals  are  palatable,  they  are 
not  nutritious.  Every  livestock  feeder 
knows  this. 

(5)  Industry  must  be  made  to  realize 
what  the  American  diet  means  to  it. 
If  we  continue  too  long  down  the  road 
we  have  now  started,  what  do  you 
think  will  become  of  our  great  pack¬ 
ing  and  dairying  industries,  our  refrig¬ 
erator  manufacturing,  and  our  food 
transportation  and  storing  activities? 
Surely  if  we  substitute  beans  for  meat, 


we  won’t  get  much  leather  for  shoe ,1 
out  of  the  bean  fields.  Why  there 
won’t  even  be  much  food  advertising! 

(6)  Labor,  of  all  groups  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  has  the  greatest  concern  for  the 
quality  of  the  American  diet.  It  must 
be  made  to  realize  this.  Should  we  drift 
toward  a  bean  and  cereal  diet,  the  jobs 
which  will  be  lost  will  be  those  provid¬ 
ed  by  the  production,  processing  and 
the  handling  of  our  highly  desirable, 
highly  nutritious,  very  fragile  and  very 
palatable  animal  product  foods. 

At  the  same  time  that  labor  losses 
its  food  jobs  (I  dare  say  that  nine- 
tenths  of  them  depend  upon  the  animal 
products  in  our  national  diet),  milk 
and  meat  and  eggs  will  be  disappear¬ 
ing  from  its  tables. 

I  have  said  it  before  facetiously  and 
I  repeat  it  now  seriously,  “Labor  has 
the  biggest  stake — and  you  can  spell 
it  either  way  you  want — in  the  preser¬ 
vation  and  ultimate  expansion  of  our 
animal  agriculture.” 

(7)  All  of  us  except  a  few  commu¬ 
nists  and  fellow-travelers  are  passion¬ 
ately  devoted  to  what  we  call  our  Am¬ 
erican  way  of  life.  We  must  realize  that 
a,  very  large  percentage  of  our  satis¬ 
faction  with  ourselves  is  the  way  we 
feel  when  we  jiush  back  from  the  table. 

Temporarily,  we  aren’t  going  to  eat 
quite  as  good  meals  because  we  want 
to  help  our  hungry  allies.  But  we 
mustn’t  fool  ourselves.  Unless  for  the 
long  pull  we  Americans  eat  well,  we 
aren’t  going  to  be  nearly  as  pleased 
with  our  way  of  life.  Nor  can  free  en¬ 
terprise  expect  the  rest  .of  the  world 
to  adopt  it  unless  it  sets  a  better  table 
than  any  other  system. 

Free  enterprise  can  put  out  the  finest 
meals  in  the  world  if  it’s  left  alone  to 
function  in  a  free  open  market. 

When  it’s  crossed  up  by  government 
interference  as  it  was  in  the  war  years, 
or  misrepresented  in  popular  cam¬ 
paigns  to  meet  this  or  that  short  term 
emergency,  free  enterprise  just  doesn’t 
function. 

Price  controls  hampered  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  food  during  the  war.  When 
they  went  off,  we  increased  our  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  of  animal 
product  foods,  and  I  am  morally  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  cost  of  these  foods  to  con¬ 
sumers  would  have  decreased  had  not 
the  government  entered  the  picture  and 
bid  up  the  price  of  grain  to  present 
levels. 

Ways  and  Means 

I  can’t  close  this  letter  without  sug¬ 
gesting  a  few  of  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  this  country  can  protect  its 
animal  agriculture  and  thereby  the 
longtime  quality  and  palatability  of  its 
diet. 

First,  as  I  see  it,  we  have  got  to 
adopt  an  objective  of  producing  the 
best  possible  diet  for  our  people.  This 
means  maintaining  the  strongest  pos¬ 
sible  animal  agriculture. 

Second,  we’ve  got  to  devote  research 
and  education  to  diet  and  agriculture 
until  the  common  objectives  of  a  stable, 
efficient  agriculture  and  an  adequate 
diet  for  all  our  people  are  attained. 

Along  this  line  I  like  the  program 
which  has  been  worked  out  here  in 
New  York  State  between  Governor 
Dewey’s  Food  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Education  of  which  you 
are  a  Regent.  It’s  going  to  do  a  lot 
to  develop  our  px-oduction  of  protective 
foods  in  the  Northeast  and  to  insure 
the  health  and  enei’gy  of  the  third  of 
the  country’s  population  which  lives  in 
this  section. 

I  am  particularly  glr.d  that  you  are 
going  to  be  around  to  help  put  the  pro¬ 
gram  over.  Who  said  life  began  at 
forty? 

Sincerely, 

Ed  Babcock. 


American  Agriculturist,  November  15,  1947 
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Human  Nature  Doesn’t  Change 

Service  ^un&zu  StM  OCct,  OCd  ScAenteb 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


HUMAN  nature  hasn’t  changed  in 
the  last  25  years.  Since  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  deals  primarily  with  hu¬ 
man  nature,  its  job  consists  of  a  con¬ 
tinual  fight  along  the  same  old  lines, 
namely,  to  protect  our  readers  from 
losses  at  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
persons  and,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  re¬ 
trieve  those  losses. 

Swindlers  haven’t  changed  much, 
either.  They  are  ever  alert  to  some 
new  angle  whereby  they  can  get  your 
money  without  giving  anything  in  re¬ 
turn,  and  the  principle  of  “something 
for  nothing”  behind  the  bait  they  offer 
is  the  same  as  it  was  a  century  ago 
when,  under  the  heading  of  “Sundry 
Humbugs,”  many  a  slick  scheme  was 
exposed  in  American  Agriculturist. 

In  one  respect  the  swindler  has  a 
rougher  road  to  travel.  For  many 
years,  American  Agriculturist  'has 
guaranteed  the  reliability  of  its  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Over  the  years  more  and 
more  publications  have  followed  this 
practice  until  swindlers  find,  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  their  advertisements 
accepted  by  publications.  Most  adver¬ 
tisers  are  reliable.  They  know  that  they 
must  maintain  confidence  in  their  prod¬ 
uct  if  they  expect  to  stay  in  business. 

Sited  for  Libel 

During  the  last  25  years  two  libel 
suits  against  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  Service  Bureau  stand  out.  The  first 
one  resulted  from  exposing  a  concern 
that  sold  rabbits  on  a  guarantee  that 
all  offspring  would  be  repurchased. 
Witnesses  who  suffered  losses  were 
brought  by  us  to  New  York  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense  and  they  did  a  grand 
job  of  testifying.  Nevertheless,  the 
“Buy-Back”  outfit  won  a  verdict. 

The  case  was  appealed  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  was  vindicated  by  a 
reversal  of  the  former  decision.  Al¬ 
though  we  finally  won,  it  cost  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  a  large  sum  of 
money.  It  was  worth  the  cost,  because 
it  put  the  “Buy-Back”  company  out  of 
business  and  saved  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  our  readers. 

The  second  libel  suit  came  to  a  head 
when  a  concern  in  New  Jersey  secured 
contracts  to  wire  many  farm  houses 
for  electricity  on  the  promise  that 
power  lines  would  be  built  very  soon. 
Many  of  our  subscribers  who  had  paid 
considerable  sums  of  money  to  have 
their  buildings  wired  still  had  no  pow¬ 
er  lines  available,  and  very  little  pros¬ 
pect  of  getting  them.  Again  we  won 
and  the  Service  Bureau  proved  its 
worth. 

Fake  Eye  Doctor  Jailed 

During  all  these  years  there  has 
been  a  never-ending  stream  of  letters 
from  readers  asking  for  advice  and 
help,  which  have  been  cheerfully  given. 
For  example,  there  was  the  bogus 
“doctor”  who  fleeced  several  of  our 
older  subscribers  by  performing  fake 
eye  operations  to  remove  imaginary 
cataracts,  and  then  through  threats 
and  intimidation  collected  fees  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  dollars  each.  We  kept  on 
his  trail  for  several  years.  His  picture 
was  secured  and  published,  and  finally 
we  had  the  satisfaction  of  helping  to 
land  him  in  jail. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  note  the 
change  in  the  nature  of  questionable 
schemes  about  which  our  readers  in¬ 
quire.  For  example,  during  the  great 
depression  in  the  30’s,  innumerable 
homework  schemes  flourished  because 
thousands  of  women  were  interested  in 
earning  a  little  extra  cash.  This  rack¬ 
et  had  many  variations,  but  the  pro¬ 


moter  always  wanted  a  small  sum  for 
the  worker’s  supplies — often  a  dollar 
for  supplies  that  were  worth  10  cents. 
Once  he  got  the  money,  he  lost  all  in¬ 
terest.  As  times  improved,  these  work- 
at-home  schemes  faded  out. 

Swindlers  Drafted 

During  World  War  II  there  was  a 
notable  decline  in  schemes  of  all  sorts. 
The  logical  explanation  was  that  large 
numbers  of  these  “gentlemen”  whose 
chief  desire  it  is  to  earn  a  living  with¬ 
out  working  were  tapped  on  the 
shoulder  by  Uncle  Sam  and  spent  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  the  army.  Now  they  are 
out  and  many  of  them  are  up  to  their 
old  tricks. 

Looking  into  the  future,  the  Service 
Bureau  intends  to  continue  to  aid 
American  Agriculturist  subscribers  in 
every  possible  way.  We  hesitate  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  define  the  exact  scope  of  our 
aid,  because  no  matter  how  carefully 
we  try  to  do  so,  something  new  is  al¬ 
ways  coming  up.  The  best  promise  we- 
can  make  is  that  we  are  anxious  at  all 
times  to  hear  from  our  readers  and  to 
help  them.  We  will  do  our  best  to  be 
of  service,  and  whether  or  not  we  are 
successful  there  will  be  no  cost  to  you. 

How  Yon  Can  Help 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
subscribers  can  help  us  to  help  them. 
First,  there  is  the  question  of  prompt¬ 
ness.  Too  often  our  readers  delay  ask¬ 
ing  for  help — sometimes  even  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  —  and  then  ask  us  to 
straighten  out  some  difficulty  which 
might  have  been  handled  at  the  time 
but  at  such  a  late  date  is  impossible 
to  adjust. 

Sometimes  we  are  asked  to  help  af¬ 
ter  all  other  attempts  have  failed  and 
where  the  person  or  company  involved 
has  been  so  irritated  by  untactful 
methods  that  they  are  not  responsive 
to  reasonable  arguments  and  facts. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  giving 
complete  information.  Much  unneces¬ 
sary  correspondence  and  loss  of  time 
could  be  avoided  if  all  the  details  per¬ 
taining  to  the  case  were  given  to  us 
in  the  first  letter.  We  even  get  letters 
which  are  unsigned,  and  doubtless  the 
writers  of  them  cannot  understand 
why  they  do  not  hear  from  us. 

Subscribers  frequently  show  amaze¬ 
ment  at  the  prompt  results  we  secure, 
and  occasionally  someone  is  disgrunt¬ 
led  when  we  fail.  We  can  only  say  to 
every  reader,  “If  you  have  a  problem 
we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  and 
we  will  do  our  best  to  help  you.” 

—  a.  a.  — 

WRITE  YOUR  OWN 

“I  am  enclosing  a  letter.  I  have  received 
several  like  it.  Do  people  have  any  right 
to  send  this  kind  of  letter  through  the 
mail?” 

The  letter  which  our  subscriber  en¬ 
closed  carries  a  reminder  of  a  number 
of  contests  that  are  now  being  conduct¬ 
ed  by  commercial  concerns  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes.  The  concern  that  sends 
out  the  reminder  is  asking  for  money 
for  which  they  propose  to  prepare  and 
send  entries  for  these  various  contests. 
For  example,  for  the  sum  of  $30.  they 
will  send  entries  for  eight  contests  cur¬ 
rently  being  conducted. 

Obviously,  this  concern  is  doing  some 
business;  otherwise  they  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  continue  to  send  out  letters.  It 
is  equally  obvious  that  all  contest  en¬ 
tries  cannot  win.  Sending  such  letters 
is  not  illegal,  but  we  suggest,  if  you 
are  interested  in  contests,  that  you 
write  your  own  entries  and  save  your 
money. 


Put  PROSPERITY 
IN  YOUR  SOIL 

Treat  farm  soil  like  a  bank  account. 
Make  regular  deposits  of  plant  food 
and  humus  and  you'll  collect  profit¬ 
able  crop  dividends.  The  cheapest 
effective  material  for  this  purpose  is 
manure,  applied  easily,  quickly  and 
efficiently  with  a  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader.  The  thorough  shredding, 
fine  pulverizing  and  even  spreading 
done  by  these  proven  machines  as¬ 
sures  full  extraction  of  fertility  values. 
Their  high  grade  construction  and 
advanced  design  make  utmost  eco¬ 
nomy  in  service  certain. 

•  Two-wheel  models  for  large  and  small 
tractors.  A  superb  four-wheel  model  for 
either  team  or  tractor.  Your  NEW  IDEA 
dealer  will  supply  complete  information; 
or  write  direct  for  circulars.  Ask  also  for 
free  booklet  on  manure  usage,  entitled:— 
“If  Your  Soil  Could  Speak  To  You”. 


LIME  SPREADING  ATTACHMENT 

A  simple  inexpensive  attach¬ 
ment  equips  your  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader  to  apply  agricultural 
lime  as  well  as  manure.  Close- 
to-ground  delivery  provided  by 
this  device,  secures  excellent 
distribution  of  lime,  yet  mini- 
mixes  flying  dust  and  waste. 


MODEL  12  — TRACTOR  DRAWN 


MODEL  14  —  TRACTOR  DRAWN 


MODEL  10  — TEAM  OR  TRACTOR 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

Factories:  —  COLOWATER,  OHIO 
SANDWICH,  ILLINOIS 


\ 


HUDSON 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC 
STOCK  TANK  HEATER 

That’s  right— just  plug  in  the 
Lektrik-Heet  Tank  Heater  in 
the  Fall  —  then  forget  it  till 
Spring.  It’s  automatic— no  work 
for  you.  No  attention— no  filling 
—no  cleaning.  And  no  waste  of 
fuel  on  mild  winter  days.  But 
ample  reserve  to  keep  tanks 
ice-free  in  zero  weather.  Safe, 
dependable,  economical  AND 
A  REAL  WORK-SAVER. 
See  your  Hudson  dealer  at 
once.  He  has— or  can  get— your 


Farmers  Say: 

“Lays  close  to 
side  of  tank... 
cattle  can’t 
knock  it  off.” 

“Does  swell  job 
—needs  no  care. 

“Keeps  tank  free 
of  ice  with  tem¬ 
peratures  down 
to  zero.” 


^PATENT  PENDIN8 
©  1947  H.D.H.  HFG.  C If, 


Hudson  Lektrik-Heet  Tank 
Heater  now! 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY*  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A 


Sprayers  and  Dusters 

Hay  Tools  and 
Barn  Equipment 

Livestock  Equipment 


Poultry  Equipment 


Farm  Ventilation 
Equipment 


TESTED  AND  PROVED  EQUIPMENT 


QUONSET”  TRADE-MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


*  FRAMED  WITH  N-A-X  HIGH-TENSILE 
LOW-ALLOY  STEEL_The  Stran-Steel 


These  great  new  Quonsets— framed 
with  high-tensile  low-alloy  steel  — are 
available  now. 

They  are  adaptable  to  dozens  of  farm 
building  needs :  main  barn,  fruit  stor¬ 
age  building,  dairy  barn,  implement 
building,  grain  storage  building,  and 
many  others. 

The  great  structural  strength  of  their 
high-tensile  low-alloy  steel  framework 
assures  lasting  durability,  low  main¬ 
tenance  costs.  Full  freedom  in  the 
arrangement  of  interiors  is  provided 
by  the  patented  nailing  groove  in 
Stran-Steel  framing  members. 

Take  advantage  of  this  important  build¬ 
ing  development  to  obtain  the  facilities 
you  need— permanently,  at  low  cost. 
Gall  or  write  today. 


arch-rib 

framing  members  of  the  Quonset  36,  Quonset  40 
and  Quonset  Multiple  are  now  fabricated  of  N-A-X 
HIGH-TENSILE.  Th  is  great  high-tensile  steel  increases 
structural  strength  and  corrosion-resistance— makes 
the  Quonsets  still  more  durable  and  permanent. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  6  •  Penobscot  Bldg.  •  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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HE  ONLY  ser¬ 
ious  indictment 
of  farming  as  a 
business 
would  seem  to 
be  the  fact  that 


the  farmer  as  a 
whole  fails  to 
get  his  fair 
share  of  leisure. 
Possibly  this  is  not  true  of  some  suc¬ 
cessful  fruit  farmers.  I  know  two  or 
three  orchardists,  keen,  brainy  men, 
who  hustle  like  mischief  all  spring 
and  summer  and  fall,  but  when  the 
’last  basket  of  apples  has  been  mar¬ 
keted  they  draw  a  long  breath,  drain 
the  water  pipes  down  cellar,  turn  the 
key  in  the  door,  and  in  January  send 
back  snapshots  of  themselves  loung¬ 
ing  under  a  grapefruit  tree  or  enjoying 
deep  sea  fishing  off  the  Florida  coast. 
Then  sometime  in  March  when  they 
judge  that  the  snow  banks  are  getting 
thin  and  the  trees  are  ready  to  trim 
and  the  spray  rigs  need  overhauling, 
they  return  as  do  the  robins. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  farming  stands  the  dairy 
farmer.  I  have  heard  it  said  (not  very 
elegantly  I  admit)  that  for  all  time, 
and  for  good  or  ill,  the  dairy  farmer 
is  tied  to  a  cow’s  tail.  My  good  fath¬ 
er  was  by  boyhood  training  almost 
literally  steeped  in  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  as  set  forth  in  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiastes,  and  recognizing  the 
never-ending  routine  of  the  dairyman 
he  used  to  quote,  half  humorously, 
half  sadly,  “There  is  no  discharge  in 
that  war." 

If  some  good  fairy  would  grant  to 
all  farm  people  any  single  boon  that 
I  might  choose,  I  think  I  would 
choose  just  this:  that  every 
mother’s  son  and  daughter  of 
them  might  have  two  weeks’  va¬ 
cation  each  year  with  pay.  If 
this  rather  Utopian  dream  was 
realized,  it  would  after  all  be 


A  LITTLE  VACATION 


FROM  BOSTON 


nothing  more  than  what  a  large  part  of  the 
industrial  world  has  already  attained. 

For  a  good  many  years,  my  wife  and  l 
have  somehow  or  other  contrived  to  break 
away  from  the  farm  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
each  year  in  order  to  see  what  lies  over  the 
next  hill.  During  the  war  and  the  gasoline 
shortage  this  laudable  custom  went  into  abey¬ 
ance,  but  this  fall  we  revived  the  habit  and  I 
hope  the  revival  may  be  somewhat  perman¬ 
ent. 

For  our  recent  outing  taken  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  our  youngest  daughter,  we  decided 
to  have  a  look  at  “Down  East”  New  England, 
meaning  specifically  Maine. 

Almost  everybody  who  drives  through 
Massachusetts  between  the  New  York  State 
line  and  the  Connecticut  River  will  take  one 
of  two  main  routes  —  either  the  scenic  Troy- 
Williamstown-Greenfield  road,  known  as  the 
Mohawk  Trail,  or  the  easier  Albany-Pitts- 
field-Springfleld  way,  fancifully  named 
“Jacob’s  Ladder.”  We  chose  the  road  running 
almost  due  east  from  Hudson  through  Great 
Barrington  and  then  paralleling  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  line  to  Springfield.  Mapped  as  a  main 
line  highway,  it  is  in  fact  a  rather  crooked, 
leisurely  uphill-and-downdaie  road  engineer¬ 
ed  to  town  road  standards,  rather  than  state. 

We  have  driven  through  Massachusetts  a 
good  many  times,  but  this  particular  route 
gave  us  a  new  realization  of  the  extent  of 
woodland  in  the  western  half  of  the  state. 
Most  of  this  region  seems  to  be  forest  with 
here  and  there  a  little  rocky  farm,  but  about 
every  so  often  one  comes  on  a  hamlet  with 
its  “Common”  and  its  white  Congregational 
church  and  Town  Hall.  New  England  ham¬ 
lets  generally  look  well  kept,  and  frequently 
there  will  be  some  small  manufacturing  en¬ 
terprise — a  reminder  of  the  days  when  New 
England  was  preeminently  the  work-shop  for 
all  America. 

While  most  of  this  region  is  now  woodland, 
I  suppose  a  large  per  cent  of  it  has  been 
cleared  at  some  period  in  the  past.  This  is  by 
American  standards  an  old,  old  countryside, 
and  there  is  many  a  New  England  township 
which  today  numbers  fewer  inhabitants  than 
it  had  that  April  morning  long  ago  when  by 
.  Concord  Bridge  the  embattled  farmers  “fired 
the  shot  heard  round  the  world.” 


Professor  John  Fisk  of  Harvard  who  has 
written  so  brilliantly  concerning  the  early 
history  of  the  Colonies  says  that  during  the 
twenty  years  following  ( Turn  to  Page  24) 


It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  we  measure  time 
in  America,  civilization  in  Maine  is  very  old.  Histor¬ 
ians  say  that  white  men  were  living  at  Thomaston 
and  perhaps  two  or  three  other  points  more  than  a 
dozen  years  before  the  settlement  of  Plymouth.  Above 
is  one  of  Maine's  picturesque  old  covered  bridges. 


#  •  • 

Always  the  New  England  coastal  farmer  worked  with 
one  foot  in  his  cornfield  and  the  other  in  the  sea. 


In  Planning  Next  Year’s  Flock 


Buy  Your  Chicks 


Some  of  the  best  chicks  in  the  world  are  produced  in 

G.L.F.  Territory 


UNDER  present  conditions  .  .  .  high 
feed  costs  and  uncertain  egg  and 
poultry  meat  prices  ...  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  to  buy  chicks  for  your  next  year’s 
flock  that  will  insure  the  greatest  possible 
return.  That  means  strong  chicks  that  are 
bred  to  grow  into  healthy  pullets  and  pro¬ 
duce  lots  of  eggs. 

Best  Breeders  Right  Here 

Poultry  breeders  in  the  Northeast  right 
here  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  noted  for  having  some  of  the 
finest  egg  laying  strains  in  the  world  and 
whether  poultrymen  want  Leghorns,  New 
Hampshires,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Plymouth 
Rocks  or  some  of  the  popular  cross  bred 
strains,  the  best  place  to  go  for  chicks  is 
right  here  at  home. 

Another  important  advantage  in  ordering 
from  nearby  hatchery  men  is  that  you  can 


visit  the  hatcheryman  and  look  over  the 
parent  stock  if  you  wish. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  her  in¬ 
heritance  a  hen  has  to  be  well  cared  for  from 
the  day  she  is  hatched.  Chicks  that  are 
bought  from  nearby  hatcherymen  just  nat¬ 
urally  receive  better  care  from  the  start  for 
they  run  less  chance  of  being  chilled  and 
weakened  from  long  trips  than  those  that 
are  shipped  long  distances. 

Two  Important  Steps 

There  are  two  important  steps  that 
poultrymen  can  take  now  that  will  help  in¬ 
sure  high  quality  chicks  and  economical  egg- 
production  for  next  year. 

1.  Order  chicks  early. 

2.  Order  disease-free,  high-producing 
chicks  from  one  of  the  good  Northeastern 
poultrymen. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC  .—The  cooperative  owned  cmd 
controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York ,  New  Jersey  and  northern 
Pennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  y. 


NEWS  NOTES 


TIME  FOR  ANTI-FREEZE 

Twenty  years  ago  farm  tractors  were  seldom 
used  during  the  winter  months.  They  stayed 
tucked  away  in  one  corner  of  the  machine  shed, 
except  for  an  occasional  day  of  buzzing  wood 
which  often  started  with  steaming  teakettles  of 
water  going  into  t  he  radiator  and  even  corn  cob 
fires  under  the  transmission  to  warm  the  oil 
enough  to  make  cranking  possible. 

Driving  the  farm  car  in  winter  wasn’t  an  easy 
chore  either.  Steaming,  blanket-covered  radi¬ 
ators  were  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception. 
But  today,  farmers  have  learned  to  use  all  kinds 
of  farm  machinery  no  matter  how  low  the 
thermometer  may  be. 

Corn  cob  fires  have  been  banned  from  the 
machine  shed  by  the  use  of  winter  grade  oil. 
Steaming  radiators  and  cracked  cylinder  heads 
have  been  eliminated  by  the  proper  use  of  good 
anti-freeze.  Most  farmers  guard  against  winter 
radiator  trouble  by  keeping  a  supply  of  anti¬ 
freeze  on  hand. 

While  permanent  anit-freeze  is  still  scarce  this 
year,  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  G.L.F.  Super 
Anti-Freeze,  the  alcohol  base  type.  Your  local 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency  will  either  fill  your  own 
container  from  their  bulk  supply  or  furnish  what 
you  need  already  packaged,  ready  to  store  on 
your  own  farm. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

CALF  STARTER  SAVES  GRAIN 

“The  use  of  dry  calf  starter  stretches  the  milk 
supply  and,  in  the  long  run,  makes  more  milk 
available  for  human  consumption  with  less 
grain,”  says  Professor  Kenneth  L.  Turk,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Animal  Feed  Committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Food  Commission. 

If  every  calf  in  America  were  raised  by  the 
calf  starter  method,  more  than  two  million  tons 
of  milk  would  be  saved  every  year.  Of  course, 
every  calf  won’t  be  raised  that  way,  but  on  every 
calf  that  is,  a  saving  of  about  850  pounds  of  milk. 
That’s  worth  saving  for  milk  is  an  expensive  calf 
feed,  and  it’s  needed  &s  human  food. 

The  G.L.F.  Calf  Starter  Method  not  only 
saves  milk,  but  it  also  helps  calves  develop  a  big 
digestive  capacity  so  they  can  make  full  use  of 
roughage  when  they  reach  maturity.  G.L.F. 
Calf  Starter  is  made  from  a  formula  developed 
by  Cornell  University.  It’s  excellent  results  have 
been  proved  both  at  the  College  and  on  the  farms 
of  hundreds  of  G.L.F.  patrons. 

The  time  to  teach  a  calf  to  eat  calf  starter  is  as 
soon  as  it  learns  to  drink  from  a  pail. 

Along  with  the  G.L.F.  Calf  Starter,  keep  a 
supply  of  good  mixed  hay  in  racks  and  a  supply 
of  fresh  water  before  the  calves  all  the  time. 


RATS  WASTE  FEED 


.  One  rat  will  eat  and  waste  at  least  fifty 
pounds  of  feed  a  year.  Farmers  can’t 
afford  to  keep  that  kind  of  expensive  live¬ 
stock  around  when  feed  is  so  valuable. 
Your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  can 
supply  you  with  both  G.L.F.  Red  Squill 
and  G.L.F.  Anlu. 
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Dairymen  Oppose  Milk 

Price  Drop 


ON  NOVEMBER  19,  at  New  York 
City,  a  hearing  on  proposed  changes 
in  milk  prices  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  continued  until  2:30  in  the  morning. 
The  hearing  had  been  requested  by 
various  groups.  The  Milk  Producers 
Bargaining  Agency  and  the  League  had 
requested  that  the  $5.46  Class  I  price 
be  continued  for  January,  February  and 
March  rather  than  go  down  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  as  it  would  if  no  action  were 
taken.  Eastern  Producers  went  a  step 
farther  and  requested  a  Class  I  price 
of  $5.68  which,  if  granted,  would 
doubtless  add  at  least  y2  cent  a  quart 
to  the  retail  milk  price. 

Testimony  as  to  increased  costs  of 
production  was  given  by  economists 
Leland  Spencer  and  L.  C.  Cunningham 
of  Cornell;  Thurston  Adams  of  Ver¬ 
mont;  W.  L.  Barr  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Harry  Young  of  the  Producers  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency.  The  story  was  told 
from  the  producer’s  point  of  view  by 
Charles  McCormick  of  Chateagay,  New 
York;  Leon  Lewis  of  Prattsburg,  New 
York,  and  A.  J.  Ellsworth  of  South 
Montrose,  Pa.  Representatives  of  con¬ 
sumers  made  no  claim  that  dairymen 
were  getting  too  much  money  for  milk, 
but  they  wanted  lower  consumer  prices 
through  subsidies  or  price  control. 

Many  who  attended  the  hearing  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  request  for  a  $5.46  Class 
I  price  for  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year  will  be  granted. 

Milk  has  been  short.  On  November 
14  the  administrator  for  the  New  York 
market  ordered  all  milk  plants  in  the 
milk  shed  to  ship  as  fluid  milk  at  least 
92%  of  all  milk  received  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  month.  A  telegram  carry¬ 
ing  that  order  went  to  436  plants  in  the 
milk  shed. 

As  reported  in  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  about  a  month  ago,  a  New  England 
committee  representing  producers,  eco¬ 
nomists  and  consumers  recommended 
a  rather  drastic  change  in  the  formula 
for  pricing  milk  in  the  Boston  market. 
The  formula  as  proposed  would  contain 
three  measures  of  prices:  the  U.  S. 
price  level  of  wholesale  commodities; 


the  level  of  department  store  sales  in 
New  England,  and  a  combination  of 
the  costs  of  purchased  grain  and  farm 
labor. 

The  New  York  milk  administrator 
has  announced  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  “to  study  factors  affecting 
the  farm  price  of  Class  I-A  milk.”  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  Dr.  F.  F. 
Hill,  head  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  at  Cornell.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  are:  Thurston 
Adams  of  the  University  of  Vermont; 
Jules  Backman,  New  York  University; 
W.  L.  Barr,  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege;  Edward  Cratsley,  St.  Lawrence 
University;  L.  C.  Cunningham,  Cornell 
University;  R.  Parker  Eastwood,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University;  Stewart  Johnson, 
University  of  Connecticut;  C.  W.  Pierce, 
Pennsylvania  College,  and  Leland 
Spencer,  Cornell  University. 

This  committee  will  study  milk-pric¬ 
ing  formulas  for  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  The  present  formula  sets  the  price 
of  Class  I  milk  according  to  a  schedule 
which  depends  on  the  wholesale  price 
of  butter  and  on  the  price  of  skimmed 
milk  powder. 

“The  present  formula,”  says  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  “does  not  always  accu¬ 
rately  reflect  changing  economic  con¬ 
ditions.”  Doubtless,  the  committee  will 
study  the  proposed  Boston  formula  and 
might  recommend  something  similar 
but  tailored  to  fit  conditions  in  New 
York  City  market.  There  is  some 
thought  that,  if  and  when  a  new  for¬ 
mula  is  adopted,  it  should  be  applied 
both  to  Boston  and  New  York. 

The  October  uniform  price  of  milk 
in  the  New  York  area  was  $5.04  per 
cwt.  as  compared  to  $4.86  for  October 
a  year  ago. 


"Powerful  forces  advocating  the 
return  of  price  control  .  .  .  have  not 
learned  the  lesson  that  prices  held 
at  less  than  cost  result  in  increased 
consumption  and  reduced  produc¬ 
tion." — Albert  Goss,  Master  of  the 
National  Grange. 


Jamesway 

cut  my  working  time  last  year 


Says  Edward  C.  Schaufelberger 
Greenville,  III. 

Add  it  up  —  an  hour  of  hard,  back-break¬ 
ing  work  cut  out  of  every  day !  That’s  equal 
to  365  working  hours  a  year.  Time  saved 
for  other  tasks,  for  planning  .  .  .  even  for 
leisure. 

Mr.  Schaufelberger  figures  that  his 
Jamesway  stalls  and  stanchions  alone  save 
up  to  30  minutes  .  .  .  feed  truck  and  water 
bowls  up  to  20  minutes  .  .  .  and  easy  clean¬ 
ing  of  the  barn  makes  up  the  rest. 

It’s  expensive  to  waste  time,  waste  steps  doing  chores  the  hard  way. 
Change  now  to  the  Jamesway  .  .  .  Modernize  your  barn  —  so  you  can 
turn  your  time  into  bigger  profits ! 

Mr.  Schaufelberger  shows  his  Jamesway  dealer,  James 
Anthony,  how  easy  it  is  to  operate  a  Jamesway  stall. 


A  Sensible  Grain-Saving  Program 


MORE  THAN  50  representatives  of 
national  agricultural  organizations 
and  industries,  meeting  with  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Anderson,  agreed  to  help 
formulate  and  support  U.S.D.A.’s  pro¬ 
gram  of  grain  conservation  on  farms. 

Before  offering  their  support,  how¬ 
ever,  a  majority  of  those  present  made 
it  plain  to  the  Department  that  they 
were  not  in  sympathy  with  any  plan 
which  includes  Poultryless  Thursdays 
or  Meatless  Tuesdays.  P.  O.  Wilson, 
manager  of  the  National  Livestock  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association,  summed  this  up  by 
saying,  “If  we  put  out  information  ask¬ 
ing  farmers  to  conserve  and  at  the 
same  time  tell  the  public  not  to  eat 
meat  on  Tuesdays,  it  will  ruin  progress 
of  any  conservation  plan  as  far  as 
farmers  are  .concerned. 

The  conservation  program  offered  by 
the  Department  is  one  that  provides 
both  short  and  long  term  savings  of 
grain.  While  it  will  not  be  in  final  form 
until  the  agricultural  organizations 
make  recommendations,  it  will  include 
steps  recommended  by  industry  some 
time  ago. 

Topics  covered  in  the  handbook  to  be 


released  by  the  U.S.D.A.  will  include 
feeding  hogs  to  lighter  weights  and 
steers  to  good  rather  than  choice  qual¬ 
ity.  Feed  men  present  agreed  that  at 
present  grain  prices  farmers  would  be 
ahead  to  follow  this  marketing  sugges¬ 
tion.  Better  balanced  rations  for  milch 
cows  and  more  roughage  for  dry  cows, 
heifers  and  calves  are  advocated  along 
with  the  culling  of  non-productive  ani¬ 
mals  and  fowl. 

Other  suggestions  are:  elimination  of 
parasites;  control  of  diseases;  greater 
and  better  use  of  pastures  and  reno¬ 
vation  of  worn-out  pastures;  the  con¬ 
trol  of  rodents  and  insects  on  farms,  by 
processors,  in  grain  elevators,  etc.;  fire 
prevention;  better  seed;  proper  hand¬ 
ling  of  grain  in  storage  and  a  greater 
use  of  insecticides. 

Secretary  Anderson  pointed  out  that 
in  theory  these  practices  could  save 
345  million  bushels  of  grain  a  year,  but 
wouldn’t  until  all  farmei-s  are  convinced 
it  is  economically  wise  to  save  grain. 
Due  to  the  long  term  aid-to-Europe 
plan  now  before  Congress,  the  need  to 
conserve  will  not  end  when  present 
emergency  grain  needs  are  met. 
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\/  Check  this  Jamesway  Chart  to  See 
How  Much  Time  You  Can  Save  Every  Day 


Look  for  the  Store  with  the  Jamesway  Sign. 


For  information  on  the  complete  line  of 
Jamesway  Chore  Savers,  write  Dept. AG- 

James  Manufacturing  Co. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y.  FT.  ATKINSON,  WIS. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


Eugene  C.  Crotty,  Epping,  New  Hampshire 
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A  COMPLETE 
MINERAL  SUPPLEMENT 
FOR 

CATTLE,  HORSES,  VN 
(  SHEEP  AND  HOGS  ) 

— 'ASK  US - o 

BARBER  &  BENNETT,  Inc. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.  SINCE  1866 


NEW  HIGH  SPEED  CHAIN  SAW 

New  high  speed  steel  teeth  cut  faster,  lasts 
6  to  10  times  ionger  without  resharpening. 
Double  chain  life!  Immediate  delivery  on 
new  light  weight  2  man  model. 

Lombard  Governor  Corp.,  Ashland,  Mass 


SPREADER 


Spreads  bagged  lime,  su¬ 
perphosphate,  etc.,  better, 
easier  and  in  one-tenth  the 
time  with  an  even  4-foot 
spread.  Lime  your  barn 
floor  in  85  seconds.  Write 
for  Trial  Offer  Plan. 
COBURN  MFG.  CO., 
.WHITEWATER  10,  WISC. 


FOR 

dairy 

barn 

FLOORS 
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THE  EDITORIAL 


‘‘When  tillage  begins,  other  arts  follow. 
The  farmers,  therefore,  are  the  founders  of 
human  civilization.” — Daniel  Webster 

FARMERS  MUST  HAVE  GASOLINE 

HE  large  oil  companies  are  announcing  that  due 
to  the  tremendous  demand  for  gasoline  and  oil, 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  ration  their  supply  to 
their  dealers.  The  announcement  of  one  company 
states  that,  during  November  and  December,  auto¬ 
motive  and  aviation  gasoline  will  be  allocated  to  its 
present  dealers  on  the  basis  of  4%  less  than  quan¬ 
tities  delivered  in  the  same  months  of  1946. 

It  is  planned  to  deliver  kerosene  and  heating  oil 
to  the  company’s  present  customers  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  heating  season  as  nearly  as  possible  according 
to  the  amounts  they  received  last  year. 

In  making  this  announcement,  the  oil  companies 
point  out  that  there  is  no  shortage  of  petroleum 
products  as  compared  to  previous  years.  The  whole 
trouble  is  the  increase  in  demand,  higher  even  than 
during  the  war.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about  this 
increased  demand,  just  compare  the  traffic  on  any 
through  highway  now  with  that  of  any  previous 
year.  New  automobiles  will  be  turned  out  faster 
and  faster,  and  practically  every  old  jalopy  is  still 
operating.  Aviation  is  taking  larger  quantities  of 
gas  and  oil  all  the  time,  and  the  demand  for  oil  for 
heating  purposes  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  traffic  problem  is 
anybody’s  guess,  and  something  is  already  happen¬ 
ing  to  the  supply  of  gasoline.  Federal  requirements 
have  greatly  increased,  and  must  have  priority. 
The  United  States  is  now  using  as  much  oil  as  did 
the  entire  world  ten  years  ago. 

Farmers  and  their  organizations  should  take  note 
of  this  oil  shortage  situation  because  it  may  vitally 
affect  the  production  of  food  during  the  coming- 
season.  At  a  time  when  the  world  is  so  dependent 
upon  food,  it  would  be  disastrous  indeed  if  farmers 
were  restricted  next  spring  in  the  use  of  necessary 
gasoline  and  oil  with  which  to  operate  their  ma¬ 
chinery. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

HE  fall  and  early  winter  season  is  the  annual 
meeting  time  of  most  farm  organizations  and 
farm  cooperatives.  It  is  also  the  logical  time  for- 
renewing  membership  in  your  organizations  for  an¬ 
other  year. 

The  reasons  for  upholding  your  organizations  are 
stronger  today  than  ever.  There  never  was  a  time 
in  the  history  of  nations  or  of  agriculture  when 
teamwork  was  more  important.  Your  organizations 
need  you — not  only  your  membership,  but  your 
active,  continued  support - and  you  need  the  or¬ 

ganizations. 

If  you  have  not  already  joined  or  renewed  your 
membership  and  paid  your  dues  in  your  Grange, 
Farm  and  Home  Bureaus,  Horticultural,  Poultry  or 
Breeders  Association,  or  in  your  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  organization,  now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 

PRICE  CONTROL  WON’T  DO  IT 

RESIDENT  TRUMAN  has  recommended  a  par¬ 
tial  return  to  price  control  on  certain  commodi¬ 
ties  in  order  to  increase  the  food  supply  and  control 
inflation.  Albert  Goss,  Master  of  the  National 
Grange,  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  stated  em¬ 
phatically  that  price  control  will  never  work  unless 
wages  are  controlled,  too,  and  he  said  further: 

“Let’s  be  realistic.  Price  control  will  not  add 
one  pound  of  additional  food  to  our  present  supply. 
In  fact,  hold  prices  down  and  we  encourage  the 
consumption  of  more  food.” 

I  go  a  step  farther  than  Master  Goss  with  the 
emphatic  statement  that  if  the  prices  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  are  held  down  when  there  is  no  control  of  the 
farmer’s  costs  of  production,  the  supply  of  food  will 
fall  off  rapidly  indeed. 

There  is  a  further  dangerous  problem  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  return  to  rationing  and,  particularly,  to 


fey  £.  /?. 


price  control  in  that  we  would  go  straight  back  to 
more  and  more  government  regulation  and  bureau¬ 
cratic  control.  Even  this  might  be  tolerated  for  a 
time  in  an  emergency  if  the  bureaucrats  in  control 
knew  what  they  were  about  and  acted  wisely.  But 
they  don’t.  The  recent  attempt  to  control  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  poultry  and  eggs  is  a  good  example. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
we  should  bend  every  effort  to  save  food  wisely. 
Millions  of  people  in  Europe  are  starving. 

A  CONSTANT  FIGHT 

\  WEEK  or  so  before  this  was  written  somebody 
at  our  farm  had  dumped  some  grain  in  the  feed 
bins,  and,  through  carelessness  or  being  in  a  hurry, 
had  thrown  the  bags  down  temporarily  without 
hanging  them  on  our  wire  racks.  Just  a  few  days 
later  I  picked  up  the  bags  and  found  every  one  of 
them  ruined  by  rats. 

We  fight  rats  all  of  the  time.  We  have  a  whole 
flock  of  cats  and  they  catch  plenty  of  them.  We 
have  also  used  traps  and  poison,  and  still  we  have 
some  rats,  and  still  they  destroy  the  feed  that  is  so 
high  priced  and  so  vital  for  our  cattle  and  for  the 
whole  food  program. 

It  seems  to  be  practically  impossible  with  feed 
around,  and  many  buildings,  to  eliminate  all  of  the 
rats.  But  at  least  a  fair  job  can  be  done  by  con¬ 
tinually  fighting  them,  and  that  job  is  especially 
important  right  now.  One  of  the  first  things  to  do 
in  a  campaign  against  rats  is  to  remove  and  burn 
all  trash  and  waste  piles  about  the  whole  farmstead. 

WINTER  HORSES  CHEAPLY 

HAVE  a  17-year  old  mare  who  thinks  she  is  a 
colt.  She  hasn’t  been  in  the  stable  in  2  years. 
She  runs  under  a  shed  and  in  the  open  barnyard 
and  goes  to  the  barn  door  where  we  have  built  her 
a  rack  to  give  her  a  few  oats  once  a  day  and 
plenty  of  good  hay.  Her  coat  is  heavy  and  sleek, 
and  she  is  as  fat  as  a  pig.  There  is  no  stable  to 
clean,  and  labor  and  feed  costs  are  very  small. 

Even  with  plenty  of  other  power,  a  team  or  one 
horse  comes  in  very  handy  on  most  farms,  but 
horses  are  rapidly  disappearing,  for  one  reason, 
because  most  farmers  never  learn  to  take  care  of 
them  easily  and  cheaply. 

WHERE  HIGH  PRICES  HURT 

N  SPITE  of  the  rapid  advance  in  food  prices,  a 
majority  of  people  still  have  no  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint,  because  according  to  government  figures 
their  wages  and  income  have  advanced  as  fast  or 
faster  than  the  food  prices.  The  injustice  comes  to 
many  white-collar  workers,  to  old  retired  people, 
and  to  widows  or  orphans,  whose  incomes  are  no 
larger  than  they  were  when  food  prices  were  lower. 

<  'ONTEST— MY  MOST 

EMR ARRASSING  EXPER I ENCE 

THINK  it  was  in  “Growing  Up  in  the  Horse  and 
Buggy  Days,”  the  book  which  the  late  Carl  Ladd 
and  I  wrote,  that  I  told  the  story  of  my  most  em¬ 
barrassing  experience. 

I  was  teaching  in  a  district  school — it  was  June. 
During  the  noon  hour  I  went  out  to  play  ball  with 
the  boys.  When  I  became  a  little  too  strenuous, 
the  whole  seat  of  my  pants  gave  way.  I  was  a  long- 
way  from  my  boarding  place,  and  school  had  to  go 
on.  So  I  put  on  an  old  overcoat  that  fortunately 
had  been  left  hanging  in  the  cloakroom  all  winter, 
and,  although  it  v/as  a  sweltering  hot  day,  I  taught 
school  all  the  afternoon  in  that  overcoat — no  doubt 
to  the  secret  edification  of  the  children.  And  I’ll  bet 
conversation  about  my  mishap  buzzed  around  the 
supper  tables  in  the  district  that  night! 

I  mention  it  here  because  I  think  it  would  be  very 
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interesting  to  publish  a  page  of  letters  from  readers 
on  either  “My  Most  Embarrassing  Experience”  or 
“My  Funniest  Experience.”  Letters  should  not  be 
long.  Your  name  and  address  will  not  be  published 
if  you  don’t  want  it  to  be,  but  of  course  we  must 
have  it  on  the  letter.  Address  your  letter  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  Box  367,  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  see  that  we  receive  it  not  later 
than  December  31.  For  each  letter  that  we  publish 
we  will  pay  one  dollar. 

DAIRYMEN’S  PAY 

CCORDING  to  Prof.  L.  C.  Cunningham  of  Cor¬ 
nell,  the  average  pay  for  New  York  dairymen 
for  taking  care  of  their  cows  during  the  past  year 
was  65c  an  hour,  as  opposed  to  $1.27  per  hour  paid 
to  factory  workers.  No  wonder  it  is  difficult  to  get 
farm  labor,  or  to  pay  for  it  when  it  is  obtainable. 

APPLES  ARE  GOOD  EATS 

HEN  I  was  a  boy  Mother  used  to  scald  large 
quantities  of  sweet  cider  and  can  it.  It  made 
a  fair  drink  throughout  the  year,  but  nothing  as 
good  as  the  oi’iginal  sweet  cider. 

From  that  time  to  this  I  have  been  hoping  that 
the  scientists  would  find  a  way  to  keep  the  cider 
sweet  and  still  preserve  its  original  quality.  Much 
work  has  been  done  along  this  line  at  the  Geneva 
and  other  experiment  stations  and  some  of  the  re¬ 
sults  have  been  good,  but  for  some  reason — maybe 
because  the  results  are  not  good  enough  or  because 
the  product  has  not  been  properly  marketed — the 
public  still  drinks  more  of  every  other  kind  of  juice 
than  apple  juice. 

What  a  market  for  apples  it  would  make  if  apple 
juice  could  be  made  as  palatable  and  be  in  such 
demand  as  orange  juice  is. 

Incidentally,  non-fruit-growing  farmers  them¬ 
selves  could  improve  their  diet  and  help  their 
brother  fruit-growing  farmers  by  eating  more  ap¬ 
ples.  Time  was  when  every  farm  had  its  home 
orchard  and  farm  people  ate  more  apples  than  they 
do  now. 

HETTEl!  POTATOES  FOR 
LOCAL  MARKETS 

“Your  recent  editox-ial  concerning  making  better 
use  of  upstate  potato  markets  interested  me  greatly. 
Some  of  our  local  potato  crop  is  as  good  as  any 
that  is  shipped.  However,  some  of  the  local  crop  is 
not  top  quality,  and  should  not  be  marketed  as  such. 
The  quality  of  our  New  Yoi'k  State  crop  has  im¬ 
proved  in  the  past  ten  years,  but  the  main  reason 
why  growers  in  upstate  New  Yoi’k  are  losing  out  to 
outsiders  is  because  they  exercise  no  control  over 
the  crop  after  it  passes  out  of  their  hands.  Time 
and  again  I  have  seen  the  dealers  in  a  great  potato 
county  take  the  best  of  the  local  crop  out  of  the 
state  to  another  market,  and  then  market  an  in¬ 
ferior  quality  locally.  The  best  of  the  crop  goes 
where  it  will  bring  the  most  money,  and  the  lower 
quality,  as  a  rule,  won’t  stand  up  under  shipping.” 
— M.  H.,  New  York. 

HIS  IS  IN  line  with  what  has  been  said  in  this 
paper  many  times.  New  Yoi’k  State  gi’ows  as 
good  quality  potatoes  as  are  grown  anywhere,  but 
New  York  State  consumers  in  the  upstate  markets 
seldom  see  these  good  quality  potatoes.  I  am  sure 
that  growers  are  missing  a  bet  in  not  capitalizing 
on  these  markets.  Some  day,  and  it  may  not  be  too 
far  away,  the  potato  markets  will  collapse.  Then  we 
will  need  to  have  every  good  outlet  possible. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

<<T¥ELP!  HELP!”  cried  an  Italian  laborer  near 

•U*  the  mud  flats  of  the  Harlem  River. 

“What’s  the  matter  there?”  came  a  voice  from 
the  construction  shanty. 

“Queek!  Bringa  da  shov’’!  Bringa  da  peek!  Gio¬ 
vanni’s  stuck  in  da  mud.” 

“How  far  in?” 

“Up  to  hees  knees.” 

“Oh,  let  him  walk  out.” 

“No,  no!  He  no  canna  walk!  He  wronga  end  up!” 
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AA’s  Fanners’  Dollar  Guide 

Ylll  POK  EUROPE:  Feeding  Europe — controlling  prices — these  still 

moke  the  headlines  and  will  for  months  to  come. 
Aid  will  continue  to  go  to  Europe,  but  more  strings  may  be  attached.  Produc¬ 
tion,  industrial  as  well  as  farm,  is  not  increasing  much  in  Europe.  Production 
must  increase  if  Europe  is  to  become  self-supporting.  Therefore,  along  with  aid, 
there  may  be  restrictions. 

In  past  year,  about  8  per  cent  of  U.  S.  food  production  has  been  shipped 
abroad.  A  35  per  cent  decrease  in  U.  S.  diet  could  improve  Europe’s  diet  10 
per  cent,  or  that  of  both  Europe  and  Asia  by  3  per  cent. 

Price  control  efforts  are  mostly  talk  which  will  not  have  much  effect.  Cong¬ 
ress  will  not  and  should  not  give  President  Truman  the  price  control  and  ration¬ 
ing  power  he  has  asked  for.  A  drastic  cut  in  government  expenses  would  help, 
but  seems  unlikely  unless  taxpayers  demand  it.  Increased  production  by  farms 
and  industry  is  desirable  to  bring  supply  and  demand  into  a  better  balance. 

There  is  no  indication  of  any  considerable  drop  in  prices  in  the  near  future. 
Such  a  drop  will  come  some  day.  Keep  that  in  mind.  Watch  conditions  and  be 
ready  for  it  when  it  comes. 

POULTRY:  Poultryless  Thursdays  have  been  discontinued  and  USDA  will 
purchase  cull  hens  from  dealers  who  pay  specified  prices  to 
producers,  depending  on  grade.  Aim  is  to  speed  culling  and  reduce  birds  in  lay¬ 
ing  flocks  to  400  million  by  January  1  in  order  to  save  30  million  bushels  of 
grain.  This  program  makes  sense.  Poultryless  Thursdays  did  not! 

Poultry  groups  have  agreed  to  ask  for  one-third  reduction  of  baby  chicks  for 
broilers,  as  compared  to  last  year,  up  to  January  31,  1948;  7  per  cent  reduction 
in  baby  chicks  for  all  purposes  between  February  1  and  June  30.  They  will  also 
ask  for  12  per  cent  fewer  turkeys  and  15  per  cent  fewer  ducks  in  ’48. 

CROPS:  November  report  shows  total  crop  production  6  per  cent  below 
mmmmmmmmam  last  year’s  record.  Expected  potato  crop  is  379,886,000  bushels, 
about  1 %  million  bushels  larger  than  the  October  estimate,  but  still  almost  100 
million  bushels  smaller  than  last  year’s  record. 

1948  winter  wheat  prospects  are  discouraging.  The  bad  spot  is  the  South¬ 
west  where  dry  weather  has  slowed  up  seeding  and  has  reduced  fall  pasturing 
of  wheat. 

In  spite  of  good  weather  for  harvesting,  corn  estimate  was  dropped  11  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  from  the  October  figure,  but  corn  improved  considerably  in  quality. 

New  York  dry  bean  crop  is  expected  to  be  1,441,000  bags  of  100  pounds;  last 
year,  1,428,000.  U.  S.  crop — 16,828,000  bags;  last  year.  15,797,000.  Danish  cab¬ 
bage  crop  in  New  York  is  less  than  half  the  1946  crop.  U.  S.  crop — 262,700  tons; 
last  year,  419,700  tons. 

CRASS  SEER:  Seed  production  of  six  major  grasses  and  legumes  is  11 

per  cent  below  last  year.  Seed  production  of  Alfalfa,  Al- 
sike  and  Timothy  is  above  average;  Red  Clover,  sweet  clover  and  Sudan  grass — 
below  average. 

APPLES:  Apples  in  U.  S.  cold  storage  on  November  1  totaled  34,166,000 
bushels,  compared  to  31,973,000  bushels  a  year  ago.  East  of  the 
Mississippi,  holdings  are  11  per  cent  BELOW  a  year  ago;  in  western  states, 
about  25  per  cent  HIGHER.  In  New  York  State,  storage  holdings  are  16  per 
cent  ABOVE  last  year. 

INCOME  TAX:  It  is  time  to  begin  figuring  your  income  tax.  It  is  legiti- 

mate  to  buy  1948  supplies  now  if  it  will  reduce  your  in¬ 
come  tax.  It  is  also  legitimate  to  hold  products  and  sell  after  January  1  if  it  is 
desirable. 
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READ  an  article  last  week  about 
some  college  profs  who  seek  to 
find  out  how  much  energy  a  farmer 
uses  up  when  he  is  pitchin’  hay  down 
to  the  cows  or  haulin’  feed  out  to 
his  sows.  It  seems  they  think  that 
most  of  us  spend  too  much  time, 
make  too  much  fuss  about  the 
chores  both  morn  and  night,  and 
those  profs  want  to  set  us  right. 
They’ve  gone  around  from  farm  to 
farm,  and  they  have  found  with 
much  alarm,  that  extra  trips  to  crib 
or  bin,  plus  stoppin’  now  and  then  to 
chin,  take  so  much  time  that  you 
and  I  will  waste  three  weeks  before 
we  die. 

Those  birds  ain’t  been  to  neigh¬ 
bor’s  place,  they’d  be  astonished  at 
the  pace  at  which  he  does  chores  on 
the  run;  he  seems  to  think  if  he 
ain’t  done  within  an  hour  or  two  at 
most  he  might  as  well  give  up  the 
ghost.  I  don’t  think  there’s  a  se¬ 
cond’s  waste,  he  works  with  such 
terrific  haste;  I’ll  bet  those  profs  would  all  agree  that  he’s  got  high  effi¬ 
ciency.  But  as  for  me,  1  see  no  sense  in  gettin’  all  worked  up  and  tense; 
what  good  is  all  the  time  you  save  if  you  end  in  an  early  grave  ?  I’ll  glad¬ 
ly  keep  on  wastin’  hours  to  keep  my  friends  from  sendin’  flowers. 


FIRST  CHOICE 
50  YEARS  AGO 


MONARCH  COAL-WOOD  RANGE 


Yes,  for  over  50  years  now,  Monarch  Coal- 
Wood  Ranges  have  been  stretching  family 
budgets  by  saving  fuel  —  turning  out  bet¬ 
ter  meals  —  preventing  baking  failures  — 
and  giving  years  and  years  of  extra  serv¬ 
ice.  When  you  admire  the  modern,  stream¬ 
line  beauty  of  a  new  Monarch  range  and 
then  realize  that  it  will  cost  less  to  own 
than  any  other  range  —  you,  too,  will 
make  your  first  choice  a  Monarch.  See 
your  Monarch  dealer,  or  write  the  factory 
for  our  "full  line  folder.” 

MALLEABLE  IRON  RANGE  CO. 

6327  LAKE  STREET  BEAVER  DAM,  WISCONSIN 


Famous  Monarch  Features: 

Duplex  Draff  Control 

for  assuring  an  even,  balanced 
fire  full  length  of  fire  box 

Welded  One-Piece 
Construction 

assuring  better  heat  distribution 
and  longer  life 

Vitrified  Glass- Lined  Flues 

for  lasting  protection  against  rust 
and  corrosion 

Blue-Black  "MIRCO” 
Malleable  Top 

for  quick  heating  and  easy  clean¬ 
ing 


CHOICE  OF  GOOD  fcOOKS 
FOR  THREE  GENERATIONS 


NEWEST  OTTAWA  LOG  SAW 


Self-Propelled 
Moves  Anywhere 
On  Own  Power 

World’s  fastest  Log  Saw. 

Powerful  6  H-P  air-cooled  motor.  Attachments 
for  sawing  down  trees,  buzzing  limbs,  post  hole  dig¬ 
ging  and  pulley  for  belt  jobs.  Big  demand  for  wood, 
pulp.jposts.  Make  big  money  sawing  wood  this  easy  way. 
Low  factory-to-user  prices.  Nothing  like  it.  FREE  details. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  7.731  Pine  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


UNADILLA 


SILOS 


CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


Your  electric  socket 

_  operates  HEATING 

CABLE !  Wrap  cable  around  pipe  or  imbed  in  soil. 
N0.M26  for  5  to  12  ft. pipe  £2.  No.J56for  l2to25ft.$3. 
No. SI  12  for  25  to  50  ft.  %.Air  thermostat  $5  extra. 

AT  YOUR  DEALER  OR  PREPAID 

•QUICK  iJUA  ID.  Huron  St. .CHICAGO  10  II I  r-' 


KEGRO 
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SPECIAL  FALL  DISCOUNTS  AND  TERMS 


LIGHTNING 


SYSTEMS 

PROTECT  All  Types  of  Structures  and  Trees 

PREVENT  costly  lightning  fires  with  an  ELECTRA 
SYSTEM.  More  than  99%  efficient. 

Reduces  Insurance  rates  in  most 
states.  PROTECT  NOW!  Write  for 
literature  and  name  of  local  renre- 
sentative. 

Also  Non-Rusting  Weather  Vanes. 

TUNE  IN  WGY 
6:30  A.M.  Weds. 


Protection  Co,  Inc. 

Dept.  AAi  i  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 
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Use  the  Morton  Way — and  you’ll  put 
up  some  mighty  fine  hams  yourself — 
firm,  sweet,  perfectly  cured  from  rind 
to  bone — the  best-tasting,  best-keeping 
meat  you  ever  had.  Curing  from  the 
inside  out  and  from  the  outside  in,  the  Morton 
Way  is  faster  and  its  safer.  More  than  a 
million  farm  families  use  no  other  method. 
Morton  Salt  Co.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 

Cure  your  meat  the  improved  ,, 


Mortons 


Morton’s 


Sugar-Cure 


iff  *  "  W.  H.  Gardner,  Woodlandville,  Missouri', 

winner  of  the  1946  Ham  Curing  Contest, 
Boone  County,  Mo.,  one  of  those  many 


U.  S.  Counties  known  for  it s  fine  hams. 
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There  are  three  things  to  getting 
a  good  cure,  says  Gardner.  A 
good  bleed,  a  good  chill,  and  Mor¬ 
ton’s  Cure.  One  of  my  particular 
secrets  is  the  thorough  way  I  work 
Morton’s  Sugar  Cure  into  the  meat, 
especially  around  the  hock  and 
joints.  This  gives  it  that  thorough 
cure  and  adds  the  mild,  sweet  smoke 
flavor  he  likes.  He  then  wraps  each 
piece  tightly  in  paper,  ties  it  in  a 
cloth  bag,  and  hangs  it  in  a  dark, 
dry,  well-ventilated  place. 


0?i#te4t  Home-Curing  Book  ever  published 


Over  200  charts,  pictures,  diagrams  — 
complete  directions  on  how  to  butcher, 
cure,  make  sausage,  Canadian  Bacon, 
corned  beef,  and  other  meat  specialties. 
The  most  valuable  book  on  home  meat¬ 
curing  ever  published.  Send  for  your 


copy  today  .  .  .  enjoy  better  meat  .  .  . 
a  wider  variety  of  meat  dishes  .  .  .  and 
get  a  safer,  surer  cure.  Just  write  your 
name  and  address  in  margin  and  mail 
with  10$  in  coin  to  Morton  Salt  Co., 
310  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  Ill. 


YOU 


By  A.  JAMES  HALL 


A  survey  of  farmers'  opinions  conducted  by  the  American 
Agriculturist  Foundation  to  keep  consumers  and  State  and 
Federal  Legislators  informed  of  farmers'  problems  and  their 
suggested  solutions. 


Father — Son 

It  might  seem  odd  that  in  our  whole 
special  issue  of  November  15,  not  one 
mention  was  made  of  father-son  part¬ 
nerships.  It’s  a  problem  that  comes  to 
every  generation,  but  no  one  seems  to 
be  able  to  devise  any  one  pattern  for 
all  dads  to  follow  with  their  sons. 

Leon  Coe,  dairyman,  of  Kennedy,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  told  me  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  “The  F.  F.  A.  programs 
in  our  schools  are  doing  more  for  agri¬ 
culture  than  most  of  us  realize  because 
they  are  helping  to  keep  the  young 
men  on  the  farms.  A  good  agricultural 
teacher  makes  shop  work  and  the  study 
of  husbandry  both  interesting  and  chal¬ 
lenging  to  the  boys.  My  own  14-year- 
old  boy  used  to  talk  a  lot  about  what 
kind  of  a  city  job  he  was  going  to  have, 
but  after  a  year  of  F.  F.  A.  his  interest 
has  been  brought  back  to  the  farm  and 
he  now  plans  to  stay  here.” 

Mr.  Coe  put  his  finger  on  what  seems 
to  me  the  first  step  a  dad  should  take 
if  he  wants  his  son  to  stay  on  the  farm 
— create  his  interest  in  farming  as  a 
business.  It  seeros  that  F.  F.  A.  is  be¬ 
ing  of  real  help  in  this.  What  do  you 
think  ? 

If  you  and  your  son,  or  you  and  your 
dad,  have  a  partnership  agreement  that 
is  working  out  satisfactorily  for  both 
of  you,  why  don’t  you  let  us  know  what 
your  plan  is  so  that  we  may  pass  the 
needed  information  along  to  others 
with  the  same  problem  ?  I’ll  be  looking 
for  your  letters. 

Aids  That  Help 

The  columns  of  our  special  issue  con¬ 
tained  scores  of  ideas,  hints  and  opin¬ 
ions  from  neighboring  farmers.  These 
men  took  time  out  from  busy  days  to 
point  out  what  things  have  been  most 
helpful  to  them,  but  we  know  they’ll 
feel  well  repaid  if  you  can  apply  even 
one  or  two  of  their  ideas  to  saving 
time  or  money  on  your  farm.  Here  are 
some  more: 

Curtis  C.  Murray,  Albion,  Orleans 
County,  N.  Y.,  says  it  is  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  all  modern  aids  that  has  helped 
on  his  160  acres  of  fruit,  grain  and 
vegetables.  He  lists  modern  roads, 
County  Agent’s  spray  information,  hy¬ 
brid  seed  corn  and  oats,  labor  saving 
machinery  and  the  use  of  DDT  in  the 
stable  and  pig  pen. 

“I  especially  enjoy  articles  by  H.  E. 
Babcock  because  he  was  my  agricul¬ 
tural  teacher  in  high  school,”  Murray 
said.  “I  also  like  Ed  Eastman’s  editor¬ 
ials,  and  his  jokes  provide  the  good 
laugh  that  we  farmers  need  to  relax 
and  do  our  best  work.  I  believe,  too,  in 
farmers  taking  time  for  church  on  Sun¬ 
day  to  obtain  spiritual  food  to  carry 
them  through  the  week.” 

Being  close  to  Nature,  most  farmers 
recognize  spiritual  aid  as  summed  up 
in  a  letter  from  Stanley  VanGelder, 
poultryman  of  Apalachin,  Tioga  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  who  said,  “Guidance  by  my 
Lord  and  Saviour  is  my  greatest  help.” 
On  the  physical  side,  he  points  to  his 
automatic  water  system  as  the  great¬ 
est  time  and  work-saver. 

Kenneth  Towne,  Sodus,  Wayne  County, 
N.  Y.,  says  that  modern  tractor  power 
proved  its  value  during  the  war  when 
labor  was  so  short  and  expensive.  He 
and  Irving  H.  Austin  of  Medina,  Or¬ 


leans  County,  N.  Y.,  feel  that  machin¬ 
ery  does  most  to  save  time  and  put 
more  money  in  farmers’  pockets.  They 
also  agree  that  county  agents  acting 
“in  unison  with  experiment  stations  and 
agricultural  colleges  are  extremely  val¬ 
uable.”  Both  of  these  men — and  many 
more  who  wrote  in — place  a  lot  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  and  dependence  on  their 
farm  papers.  Austin  said,  “I  sure  like 
the  American  Agriculturist  and  get  a 
lot  out  of  it,”  while  Towne  made  us 
feel  good  by  saying,  “Modern  farm 
papers  such  as  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  its  editor,  Mr.  Eastman,  seem 
to  make  farm  life  more  desirable  than 
it  used  to  be.” 

From  Vermont 

From  the  Woodstock,  Vermont,  farm 
of  Thomas  W.  ^Rutherford  came  this 
short  but  pointed  remark:  “The  thing 
that  has  helped  me  most  in  the  past 
25  years  is  the  use  of  Ladino  clover. 
I  feel  it  has  been  the  biggest  boon  to 
dairy  grazing  in  the  East.  Every  farmer 
who  has  used  it  has  found  it  to  be  im¬ 
measurably  superior  to  the  old  type  of 
pasture.” 

Another  Vermonter,  Hollis  S.  Adams 
of  Rutland,  says  it’s  the  modern  ma¬ 
chines  that  we  use  every  day — such  as 
milkers,  coolers,  heaters — that  are 
most  valuable.  He  likes  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles  featuring  proper  use  of  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  pasture  improvement  and  labor 
saving  devices — and  wonders  what 
changes  will  take  place  in  the  next 
half  century! 

Better  spraying  materials  and  tech¬ 
nique,  better  care  of  bees,  handling  of 
apples  and  modern  forestry  practices 
have  all  helped  Paul  A.  Dow,  Middle- 
bury,  Vt.,  apple  grower.  Edward  Tracy, 
of  Homer,  Cortland  County,  N.  Y., 
poultryman,  says  that  DDT,  running 
water  and  efficient  feeding  methods 
have  helped  him  so  that  one  man  can 
now  do  the  work  of  2  or  3.  He  added, 
“Eastman’s  Chestnut  is  the  first  thing 
I  read  in  the  Agriculturist.  It  gets  me 
off  to  a  good  start!” 

“The  work  and  experiments  made  by 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  have  done  a  great  deal 
towards  putting  agriculture  where  it  is 
today,”  John  S.  Carpenter  of  Salem, 
wrote  me.  “To  Dean  Wm.  H.  Martin 
and  John  C.  Campbell  we  give  a  great 
deal  of  credit.  County  Agent  George  1. 
Ball  helped  us  put  into  practice  the 
knowledge  gained  from  the  experi¬ 
ments.” 

He  added,  “The  wilting  of  Amos 
Kirby  keeps  us  in  touch  with  the  sea¬ 
sonal  happenings  better  than  anything 
else  in  the  Agriculturist.  The  N.  J.  Po¬ 
tato  Ass’n  and  Potato  Industry  Com¬ 
mittee  are  trying  to  promote  better 
grading  and  more  orderly  marketing. 
We  wish  them  luck  in  this  big  job.” 

William  L.  Shreve,  Bordentown,  N.  J., 
and  Everett  Seastrum,  Jr.,  of  Frews- 
burg,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  both 
believe  that  good  breeding  is  one  of 
the  greatest  things  for  dairymen.  How¬ 
ever,  they  differ  in  that  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  man  says  a  bull  is  worth  half  as 
much  as  the  herd  for  breeding  heifers, 
while  the  New  York  man  believes  arti¬ 
ficial  insemination  will  make  a  remark¬ 
able  change  in  production  after  2  or  3 
cow  generations. 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 


SAVES  TIME  HERE  TO  USE  IN  THE  FIELD 


LIFTS,  LOWERS  AND  CONTROLS  IMPLEMENT  IN  THE  GROUND  AT  THE  TOUCH  OF  A  FINGER 


MAINTAINS  UNIFORM  DEPTH  UNDER  VARYING  SOIL  CONDITIONS 


FORD  TRIPLE-QUICK  ATTACHING 


You  can  attach  or  detach  most  implements  in  a  minute  or  less.  Arrows  above 
show  3-point,  triple-quick  attachment.  Even  such  a  job  as  changing  from 
mower  to  cultivator,  or  cultivator  to  mower,  is  easily  done  in  10  minutes. 


FORD  HYDRAULIC  TOUCH  CONTROL 


Includes  constant  draft  feature 


Lifting  or  lowering  of  implements  is  handled  anywhere  at  any  time  without 
effort,  just  by  touching  the  hydraulic  control  lever.  An  implement  can  be 
lowered  to  desired  working  depth  and  under  uniform  soil  conditions,  this 
depth  will  be  automatically  maintained. 

FORD  HYDRAULIC  TOUCH  CONTROL 
Includes  implement  Position  Control 


This  great  new  Ford  advancement  means  smoother  operation,  less  wear  on 
tractor  and  driver,  easier,  better  work.  In  fields  with  reasonably  smooth 
surfaces  all  you  do  is  set  the  controls  once— and  uniform  working  depth  of 
implements  is  automatically  maintained,  even  when  soil  conditions  vary. 


Quick,  Easy  Attachment  of  Implements 
Plus  Ford  Hydraulic  Touch  Control 


ADD  UP  TO  FASTER,  EASIER  FARMING 

There  will  always  be  plenty  of  work  to  do  on  any  farm  .  .  .  but  there's  no 
reason  why  as  much  of  this  work  as  possible  shouldn’t  be  made  as  fast 
and  easy  as  possible. 

Your  Ford  Tractor  dealer  invites  you  to  examine  this  new  tractor  and  the 
many  Dearborn  quality  implements  that  have  been  designed  especially  to 
work  with  it.  He’ll  be  glad  to  demonstrate  both  tractor  and  implements  to  you. 

We  think  you’ll  agree  that  your  farm  work  can  be  made  faster,  easier 
and  more  productive— the  new  Ford  Tractor  way. 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION  ‘  DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER.  Your  nearby  Ford  Tractor 
dealer  asks  you  to  remember  that  he  is  head¬ 
quarters  for  genuine  Ford  Tractor  parts  and  for 
implement  and  tractor  service  second  to  none.  He 
is  a  good  man  to  know.  * 


COPYRIGHT  19(7,  DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
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Economy 

of 

construction  - 


without 
sacrifice 
in  value  •  •  •  •  ► 


W I T  H  THE 

WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 

FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 


There’s  a  new  way  to  save 
money  and  build  better  buildings. 
As  you  study  the  scores  of  designs 
of  the  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square 
Farm  Building  Service,  you’ll  see 
how  engineers  have  lowered 
costs  without  sacrifice  of  value — 
first  through  the  specification  of 
the  right  materials  in  the  right 
places,  and  second  through  the 
maximum  use  of  standard,  ready- 
to-use  materials. 

For  example  in  the  selection  of 
framing,  bracing,  and  other  load 
bearing  members,  those  species 
of  lumber  are  specified  that  are 
noted  for  strength  and  not  prima¬ 
rily  for  appearance  or  resistance 


to  weather.  And  when  lumber  is 
used  on  the  outside  and  must 
withstand  the  weather,  the  proper 
species  of  good  exposure  lumber 
is  recommended.  In  this  way,  you 
avoid  expensive  over-building 
without  the  danger  of  sacrificing 
value  through  under-building. 

As  a  further  aid  to  economy, 
exact  sizes  and  lengths  of  4- 
Square  ready-to-use  lumber  are 
specified.  This  eliminates  need¬ 
less  sawing,  fitting,  and  material 
waste  on  the  job.  Besides  ready- 
to-use  4-Square  Lumber,  stand¬ 
ard,  mass-produced  millwork, 
hardware,  and  other  items  are 
recommended. 


72e4iy*t&  fin  Sveny  <z*td  Stye  <*£  7^  “SuiCditup, 


You  will  find  the  Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square  Farm  Building  Service 
ready  for  your  study  and  use  at  the 
yard  of  your  lumber  dealer.  In  it 
are  designs  and  blueprints  for  every 
type  and  size  of  farm  building. 


Before  you  build,  plan  with  this 
helpful  Service.  Your  4-Square  Lum¬ 
ber  Dealer  will  gladly  explain  its 
many  features  and  show  you  why 
good  wood  buildings  are  the  best 
farm  buildings. 


FREE!  FARM  BUILDING  BOOK. ..If  you  would  like  a 
condensed  edition  of  these  building  plans. ..mail  this  coupon  today. 


II 


OOD 


WOOD: 

BUILDINGS 


ARE  THE  BEST 


FARM 


Address 


—  BUILDINGS 


Town 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY  AA1247 

2081  First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  the  Free  Farm  Building  Book. 


Name_ 


. Staff 


Record  Membership  Reported  at 
Farm  Rureau  Federation  Session 

By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


A  RECORD  membership  for  1947  was 
reported  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  in  Syracuse.  Warren  W.  Haw¬ 
ley  of  Batavia,  president,  also  reported 
that  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  had  shown  constant  growth 
and  this  year  has  a  membership  of 
1,400,000  farmers. 

In  adoption  of  resolutions  fixing  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  state  federation  for  the  year 
ahead,  it  was  declared  that  "support 
prices  at  a  high  percentage  of  parity 
can  be  justified  only  in  time  of  emer¬ 
gency  to  insure  maximum  production.” 
If  support  prices  are  used  during 
peace-time,  the  Federation  declared, 
they  should  be  at  a  level  “below  costs 
of  the  most  efficient  producers.” 

The  resolutidns  were  reported  by  a 
committee  headed  by  Vice  President 
Don  J.  Wickham  of  Hector.  On  the 
clause  referring  to  support  prices  there 
were  some  questions  and  debate  from 
the  floor,  but  the  declarations  were  up¬ 
held  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Marion  Johnson  of  Williamson  was 
elected  a  director  in  place  of  Andrew 
Muckle  of  Stanley,  who  asked  to  be  re¬ 
lieved.  Harold  Cowles  of  Ashville  and 
J.  Stanley  Earl  of  Unadilla  were  re¬ 
elected. 

The  national  and  world  point  of  view 
on  agriculture  was  brought  to  the 
meeting  by  Ransom  E.  Aldrich,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mississippi  federation  and 
a  director  of  the  AFBF.  He  said  that 
he  was  fearful  of  any  program  of  “in¬ 
sulation”  and  that  it  was  going  to  be 
necessary  to  cultivate  “good  neighbor¬ 
ship”  in  international  relations. 

High  Production  Urged 

Unrestricted  production  of  nutrition¬ 
ally  desirable  foods  was  urged  by  Dr. 
William  I.  Myers,  dean  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  He  suggested 
that  negative  programs  of  production 
control  be  eliminated.  He  said  better 
diets  to  improve  public  health  and  hap¬ 
piness  were  not  a  quick  panacea,  but 
they  offered  more  promise  to  farmers 
than  high  support  prices  with  con¬ 
trolled  production.  He  said  that  use  of 
public  funds  for  research  and  education 
in  better  diets  would  be  a  wiser  use  of 
public  funds. 

Myers  suggested  that  farmers  study 
plans  for  making  payments  into  an  in¬ 
surance  fund  during  good  years,  from 
which  payments  to  them  would  be 
made  during  depression  years.  He  said 
that  Congress  could  guarantee  prices, 
but  that  it  could  not  make  consumers 
bu$r  more  than  they  wished  at  those 
prices.  He  placed  more  faith  in  devel¬ 
oping  a  high  demand  for  food,  but 
thought  that  in  depression  years  some 
kind  of  income  insurance  might  bal¬ 
ance  low  prices. 

Oppose  Acreage  Control 

The  Federation  declared  that  acreage 
control  should  be  attempted  only  as  a 
last  resort,  “because  it  distorts  natural 
changes  in  relationships  of  the  various 
crop,  livestock  and  poultry  enterprises 
and  leads  to  bureaucracy  and  loss  of 
individual  freedom.” 

Recognizing  that  farmers  cannot 
shut  off  production  in  depression  years, 
and  that  people  need  food  in  those 
years,  the  Federation  proposed  that 
“prices  be  allowed  to  take  their  course 
in  the  market  to  move  food  into  con¬ 
sumption,  and  that  farmers  be  com¬ 
pensated  from  the  public  treasury  for 
the  difference  between  market  prices 
and  some  reasonable  percentage  of 
parity.” 

With  reference  to  a  long  range  pro¬ 


gram  for  agriculture,  now  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  Congressional  committees, 
the  Federation  said  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  it  should  be  aimed  at  giving 
the  public  maximum  value  for  cost  in¬ 
volved.  It  said  further  that  any  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  aimed  at  eliminating 
bureaucracy;  that  farm  people  would 
be  served  best  by  making  land-grant 
colleges  responsible  in  the  states,  and 
that  local  adaptation  was  essential. 

New  Taxes  Denounced 

Legislation  enacted  last  winter  en¬ 
abling  counties  to  levy  permissive 
taxes  for  support  of  schools  was  de¬ 
clared  inadequate  and  would  not  pro¬ 
vide  equality  of  educational  opportu¬ 
nity  in  rural  counties.  It  was  said  that 
these  taxes  would  place  poorer  counties 
at  a  greater  disadvantage.  If  the  per¬ 
sonal  income  tax  had  been  restored  to 
former  levels  and  the  money  used  for 
schools,  the  problem  could  have  been 
met,  it  was  declared. 

In  order  to  provide  for  co-operation 
between  rural  high  schools,  legislation 
was  recommended  providing  for  per¬ 
missive  grouping  of  supervisory  school 
districts  in  intermediate  districts. 

Importance  of  resuming  the  state 
program  of  bringing  good  roads  to 
farms  that  are  worth  farming  was  re¬ 
emphasized.  The  Federation  suggested 
to  the  Governor  and  Legislature  that  a 
10-year  program  be  adopted.  Revision 
of  the  parity  formula  to  reflect  modem 
conditions  was  urged.  Some  form  of 
stamp  plan  to  help  low-income  families 
and  extension  of  the  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram  were  urged. 

In  contrast  to  the  stand  of  the 
AFBF,  the  state  federation  declared 
the  government  had  no  business  in 
manufacturing  fertilizers.  The  Federa¬ 
tion  would  limit  government  participa¬ 
tion  in  this  field  to  experimental  and 
educational  work.  It  recognized  that 
government,  as  well  as  the  farmer,  had 
some  responsibility  for  soil  conserva¬ 
tion,  and  it  approved  public  assistance 
on  this  basis. 

—  A.  A _ 

LEADING  FADM 
COUNTIES 

Three  counties  in  the  Northeast  are 
among  the  25  top  counties  in  the  na¬ 
tion  in  the  value  of  farm  products. 
Aroostook  County,  Maine,  and  Lancas¬ 
ter  County,  Pennsylvania,  are  among 
the  first  15.  Aroostook  County  is  not¬ 
ed  for  its  heavy  production  of  pota¬ 
toes,  while  Lancaster  County  products 
include  milk,  eggs,  vegetables,  wheat 
and  potatoes. 

Hartford  County,  Connecticut,  is 
among  the  nation’s  first  25  counties, 
largely  on  account  of  the  tobacco 
which  accounts  for  45%  of  its  value  of 
farm  products. 

— -  A. a.  — 

BABY  FOODS  DOOST 
FADM  INCOME 

Commercially  canned  baby  foods  are 
one  of  the  things  that  modem  mothers 
give  thanks  for.  Farmers  can  also  be 
thankful  for  them,  for  they  annually 
put  millions  of  dollars  in  farmers’ 
pockets. 

One  leading  manufacturer  of  baby 
foods,  whose  business  started  in  a 
small  way  20  years  ago,  sold  20  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  baby  foods  last 
year.  They  included  34  different  items, 
including  strained  fruits,  vegetables, 
meat  combinations,  cereals,  and  des¬ 
serts.  One-fourth  of  the  farm  income 
in  the  counties  surrounding  the  factory 
was  derived  from  the  sale  of  farm 
products  to  this  company. 


Just  Farmall  Tractors  alone  — a  million  of  them! 

International  Harvester  has  built  many  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  tractors,  too.  We’re  not  counting  them  in. 

Think  what  a  million  means.  That’s  20,833  Farmall  Trac¬ 
tors  for  every  state  in  the  union  (average).  That’s  325  Farmalls 
for  every  one  of  the  3,072  counties  in  the  United  States.  And  the 
vast  majority  of  the  999,999  Farmalls  that  followed  the  Original 
All  Purpose  Farmall  Tractor  in  1923  — nearly  9  out  of  every  10 
of  them  —  are  on  the  job  today. 

In  every  row-crop  farming  area  of  the  United  States  the 
great  overwhelming  tractor  favorite  is  the  Farmall.  Look  around 
you,  anywhere.  The  evidence  is  on  the  farms,  for  every  man  to  see. 

Today,  with  the  advent  of  the  Farmall  Cub,  there  are  jive 
sizes  of  Farmalls  and  matched  equipment  for  all  — your  choice 
at  the  store  of  your  International  Harvester  Dealer.  Rely 
on  the  Farmall  System  and  the  record  set  by  a  million 
Farmall  Tractors. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


^The  Farmall  name 
is  an  IH  trade-mark 
registered  in  the 
U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
ONLY  International 
Harvester  makes 
Farmall  Tractors. 


A  cub  in  size  but  a  "bear  for 
work."  That's  the  new  FARM- 
ALL  CUB  for  small  farms.  Also 
for  large  farms  that  need  an 
extra  tractor. 


North  Michigan  Avenue 


Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Listen  to  James  Melton  on  "Harvest  oj  Stars"  Every  Sunday.  NBC  Network. 


FARMALL  A,  a  1-row, 
1-plow  tractor  with 
"Culti -Vision." 


mm 


FARMALL  H  —  an  ideal 
tractor  for  the  average 
quarter-section  farm. 


FARMALL  B  for  2-row 
cultivation.  .  .  .  Same 
peppy  engine  as  in  the 
Farmall  A. 


FARMALL  Fits  EVERY  Farmer's  NEED 

" \ .  ;  •>  \.s  '■  .  ‘  ‘  :  .  .  ..  .  -  •  '  •  \  ■ '  -  ■ 
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keeps 


Orange  Delegates  Study 
National  Farm  Problems 


3^  ?4c*ia<i  'fcOifaf, 


a  herd  like  yours 


Last  month  we  told  you  about  our  Dairy  Research  Farm.  On  these 
200  acres  of  typical.  Central  New  York  land  we  meet  the  same  problems 
you  do.  We  study  them.  We  develop  better  ways  to  handle  them.  And 
this  information  we  pass  on  to  you. 

This  time,  let  us  tell  you  about  our  Dairy  Herd.  All  together  we 
have  about  90  head  of  registered  Holsteins,  including  45  milking  cows. 
We  also  have  access  to  the  fine  registered  Guernsey  herd  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
Riford,  President  of  the  Beacon  Milling  Company.  This  combination 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  carry  on  research  with  both  large  and 
smaller  breeds  of  cattle. 

Research  on  the  Beacon  Dairy  Herd 

helps  increase  your  production 

#  The  Beacon  herd  has  maintained  an  average  butterfat  production  of 
450  lbs.  butterfat  (or  better)  each  year.  We  breed  our  own  replace- 
ments  .  .  .  and  concentrate  on  maintaining  a  high  production  level. 

#  We  develop  improved  practices  in  milking  and  herd  management. 

0  We  study  practical  management  practices  for  the  control  of  more 
troublesome  dairy  cattle  diseases. 

#  We  test  the  value  of  new  feed  ingredients  and  the  best  ways  to  use 
them. 

#  We  try  constantly  to  develop  a  better  feeding  program  based  on  the 

most  efficient  use  of  feeds  which  the  Northeastern  farmer  normally 
produces  on  his  own  farm.  .  7 

#  We  continually  improve  the  feeding  value  of  Beacon  Dairy  Rations. 
And  we  keep  the  entire  Beacon  organization  aware  of  the  practical 
dairy  problems  in  the  managing  and  feeding  of  a  high  producing  herd. 


,  N.Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Be  Sure  to  Mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorize  .  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'.  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadillq  Silo  Co.,  bB-?*7  ,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


H^T  WATER 

Wlt&ie.  andt  you  'WarU  9t 


ELECTRIC 

ALL-PURPOSE 
WATER  HEATER 

For  general  household  use. 
Cleansing  milking  equip¬ 
ment.  Portable-Plug  into  j 
light  socket.  Porcelain  disc 
—  3  in.  wide.  Use  on  110 
volts  AC  or  DC.  Boils 
PRICE  water  clear  and  pure.  Boils  | 
$3.50  1  quart  in  3  minutes.  Boils 

2  gals,  in  19  minutes.  See  your  Elec¬ 
trical,  Hardware  or  Farm  Supply  Dealer] 
or  write  —  (Dealer  Inquiries  Invited.) 

TALLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  A6, 

107  N.  Franklin  St.  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y. 


FARM  HISTORY  has  been  made. 

The  National  Grange  has  set  the 
pace.  The  farmers  of  the  United 
States  are  to  have  something  to  say 
in  future  world  politics. 

The  basis  for  these  three  statements 
is  the  81st  annual  session  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  which  just  closed  at 
Columbus,  Ohio.  I  heard  National 
Grange  Master  Albert  Goss  deliver  his 
message  to  a  jam-packed  session.  I 
saw  a  part  of  the  18,000  Grangers  who 
journeyed  down  to  Columbus  to  receive 
the  Seventh  Degree.  I  mixed  with  all 
the  folks  who  went  to  Columbus,  one  of 
the  greatest  migrations  of  farm  folks 
that  this  country  has  ever  seen. 

Setting'  Pace  For  Peace 

The  Grange,  as  we  know  it  today, 
grew  up  under  the  leadershsip  of  Louis 
Taber,  and  now  as  it  reaches  maturity 
under  the  direction  of  Albert  Goss  it  is 
setting  a  pace  that  is  carrying  agricul¬ 
ture  afar  in  a  hectic  race  for  world 
peace. 

The  theme  of  this  session  was  not 
just  greater  advances  for  American 
agriculture.  It  was  bigger  than  the 
United  States  and  was  aimed  at  get¬ 
ting  this  old  world  back  on  some  basis 
of  normal  living,  away  from  the  sound 
of  war  and  the  threats  of  internal  and 
external  dissension. 

To  be  sure,  the  National  Grange  was 
interested  in  the  problems  of  the  farm 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  American 
standard  of  living,  but  it  went  even 
further;  it  placed  itself  squarely  behind 
a  program  of  helping  other  folks  get 
started  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 

•Job  Must  Be  Done 
By  Farmers 

It  is  a  conviction  of  Master  Goss 
that  if  the  farm  problem  is  to  be 
solved,  it  must  be  done  by  farmers 
themselves.  He  believes  that  if  the 
farmers  of  the  various  nations  could  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  work  to¬ 
gether  without  interference  from  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  there  would  be  nei¬ 
ther  famine  nor  ruinous  surplusses  of 
food  in  the  world. 

While  at  the  National  Grange,  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  talk  to  James  Turner 
of  England,  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Farmers  Organization.  In  this 
interview,  he  said  that  there  are  fewer 
differences  between  the  farmers  of  the 
world  than  among  bankers  or  labor 
union  officials.  He  told  me  of  the  al¬ 
most  identical  views  of  farmers  of  both 
continents  on  farm  problems. 

Another  angle  to  the  thinking  of  the 
Grangers  of  this  country  was  stressed 
by  Master  Goss  in  his  annual  message, 
and  also  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Anderson  in  his  message  before  the 
Ohio  State  Grange  just  before  the  na¬ 
tional  session.  There  must  be  a  closer 
relationship  and  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  problems  of  other  folks.  In 
the  Columbus  High  School,  I  saw  a 
presentation  of  “The  Good  Road,”  a 
dramatic  presentation  of  the  kind  of  a 
road  that  this  world  is  seeking.  Here 
I  saw  180  actors,  representing  16  na¬ 
tions,  tell  the  story  of  world  problems 
that  streak  across  your  farm  and  my 
home  plot  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  Grange  and  Education 

The  Grange  is  definitely  on  the  road 
towards  greater  educational  opportu¬ 
nities  evlrywhere.  If  one  were  to  study 
the  text  and  the  intent  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  at  Columbus,  one  would 
find  there  a  carefully  drawn  plan  of 
better  educational  facilities  than  this 
world  has  ever  before  thought  possible. 

If  I  read  the  signs  correctly,  those 
who  attended  the  various  conferences 


went  home  with  a  firm  conviction  that 
frpm  now  on,  the  public  school  and  the 
local  Grange  hall  have  a  double  re¬ 
sponsibility  if  this  country  is  to  sur¬ 
vive. 

I  can  best  illustrate  that  point  with 
a  personal  experience.  At  breakfast 
one  morning  in  the  coffee  shop  of  the 
Dreshler-Wallick  hotel,  I  heard  from 
Chester  Gray,  a  member  of  Pioneer 
Grange  No.  1  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  of 
the  marvelous  work  that  the  Quakers 
have  accomplished  in  setting  an  exam¬ 
ple  for  world  peace  and  in  feeding 
hungry  people.  Their  quiet  and  unas¬ 
suming  educational  program  has  done 
more,  he  said,  to  advance  the  cause  of 
world  peace  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  group,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
showed  what  the  Quaker  folks  have 
done  in  helping  Europe  get  on  its  feet. 

You  may  not  find  it  in  the  Grange 
resolutions,  but  five  years  from  now,  or 
by  '1957  at  the  latest,  you  are  going  to 
see  the  results  of  this  grand  plan  of 
education.  I  am  not  thinking  in  the 
terms  of  new  school  buildings,  but  of  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  the  other  fellow. 

For  Greater  toniiiiiinilv 
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Service 

Mr.  Goss  told  the  delegates  to  go 
back  to  their  respective  states  and 
start  anew  in  each  of  the  5,000  Grange 
communities  a  program  of  community 
betterment  and  community  service. 
The  National  Master  called  upon  his 
800,000  members  to  go  home  and  work 
as  hard  for  the  support  of  democracy 
as  some  o'f  our  enemies  are  working 
to  tear  it  down. 

The  Grange  program  for  saving 
grain  and  feeding  Europe  is  holding 
water.  Weeks  and  even  months  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  dealing  with  this  problem 
reveals  that  the  Grange’s  original  rec¬ 
ommendations  are  filling  ships  with 
grain  and  food. 

I  was  quite  amused  by  one  statement 
in  the  Master’s  annual  message  dealing 
with  food.  He  made  it  quite  plain  that 
while  farmers  can  save  grain  by  better 
feeding  practices,  this  is  a  game  in 
which  the  consumer  must  play  a  part. 
We  can  never  ship  a  pound  of  grain  to 
Europe,  he  said,  if  the  public  insists  on 
eating  those  scarce  and  hard-to-get 
items  of  food.  At  least  the  farmer  is 
doing  his  part  in  saving  grain. 

Firm  On  Price  Control 

On  the  question  of  price  control  the 
Grange  stuck  by  its  guns.  Its  former 
position  still  holds :  if  we  are  to  control 
prices,  we  must  control  wages.  I  liked 
the  way  Mr.  Goss  summed  up  his  pre¬ 
sentation  on  price  control.  He  said, 
“Let’s  be  realistic.  Price  control  will 
not  add  one  pound  of  additional  food  to 
our  present  supply.  In  fact,  it  would 
hold  prices  down  and  encourage  the 
consumption  of  more  food.” 

As  far  as  returning  to  another  OPA, 
the  Grange  took  the  position  that  by 
the  time  the  OPA  machinery  can  be 
put  into  operation,  we  will  have  an¬ 
other  crop  ready  for  harvest,  and  by 
that  time  Europe  may  be  over  the  hill. 

There  probably  was  little  new  in  the 
Grange  position  on  soil  conservation, 
but  in  my  conversations  with  the  Mas¬ 
ters  from  many  states  I  felt  that  1948 
is  the  year  in  which  we  are  going  to 
see  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  public  senti¬ 
ment  on  soil  conservation.  The  farm 
folks  of  America  are  aware  of  its  need, 
and  from  what  I  saw  and  heard,  this 
year  and  the  coming  one  will  see  posi¬ 
tive  evidence  that  we  are  bringing  soil 
erosion  under  control.  We  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go,  but  the  outlook  is  en¬ 
couraging. 


Nutrition  is  Your  Business 
and  Ours 


In  this  wintry  month,  as  America  prepares  for 
that  feast  which  celebrates  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  men  and  women  of  good  will  take 
spiritual  stock,  give  thanks  for  many  blessings. 

Well-nourished  bodies  and  minds  are  the  wealth 
of  America.  One  of  the  great  blessings  that  this 
country  enjoys  is  the  food  it  produces  in  such 
abundance.  Farmers  and  ranchers  who  produce 
this  food,  and  we  at  Swift  &  Company  who  proc¬ 
ess  and  distribute  it,  have  an  occasion  for  satis¬ 
faction  in  our  teamwork.  Together  we  can  say — 
and  proudly — “ Nutrition  is  our  business.” 

Good  nutrition  begins  with  soil  itself.  Out  of 
the  soil  come  the  crops— the  fruits  and  grains 
and  vegetables  we  eat.  Out  of  the  soil  also  come 
the  grasses  and  legumes  and  grains  on  which  live¬ 
stock  feed — the  very  foundation  of  the  meat  and 
dairy  products  that  are  the  protein  backbone  of 
our  nation’s  food. 

Today  the  American  people  are  better  nour¬ 
ished  than  ever  before  in  history.  This  is  cause 
for  pride  and  rejoicing.  For  a  better  fed,  healthier 
people  leads  to  a, stronger  nation  with  greater 
capacity  for  clearer  thinking,  for  work  and  pro¬ 
duction. 

Good  nutrition  adds  life  to  your  years  and 
years  to  your  life.  Good  eating,  which  today  we 
call  the  science  of  nutrition,  is  not  an  accident. 
It  must  be  planned— beginning  with  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  soil  and  continuing  through  the 
raising  of  the  crops  and  livestock,  to  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  meals  for  the  table.  This  is  an 
activity  in  which  we  all  play  an  important  part. 
Swift  men  of  research  and  technology,  like  you 
farmers  and  ranchers  all  over  America,  are  seek¬ 
ing  ways  in  which  the  food  of  our  people  may  be 
improved  and  our  joint  operations  made  to  thrive 
ever  more  abundantly. 
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MINCEMEAT 


1  pound  cooked  beef 
shank,  chuck,  or  neck  meat 
1  cup  meat  stock 
Vl  pound  suet 
4  pounds  apples 
Vi  pound  currants 
1  pound  seeded  raisins 


1  Zi  pounds  brown  sugar 

1  quart  cider 

2  teaspoons  salt 

2  teaspoons  nutmeg 

2  teaspoons  cloves 

3  teaspoons  cinnamon 

5  tablespoons  lemon  juice 


Pare,  core,  and  chop  apples.  Chop  together  currants  and  raisins. 
Add  apples,  sug.ar,  cider,  and  meat  stock.  Cook  about  5  minutes. 
Grind  meat  and  suet.  Add  with  seasonings  to  apple  mixture.  Sim¬ 
mer  1  hour,  stirring  frequently  to  prevent  burning.  Add  lemon  juice. 

This  mincemeat  may  be  made  ahead  of  time  and  canned  for  use 
throughout  the  holiday  season.  (Yield:  4  quarts) 


Track  Down  the  Facts 


The  beaver  is  an  industri¬ 
ous  and  intelligent  animal. 

He  fells  trees,  builds  dams, 
and  wastes  little  effort  or 
material.  A  "by-product” 
of  his  building  operations — 
the  bark  of  limbs  and  logs 
— provides  his  supply  of 
winter  food. 

We  in  the  livestock  and  meat  industry  have  been 
"busy  as  beavers”  developing  methods  of  saving  the 
different  by-products  of  livestock.  These  products 
benefit  the  human  race  in  many  ways.  Many  ail¬ 
ments  are  relieved  by  extracts  from  livestock  glands. 
Numerous  ordinary  articles,  such  as  glue,  buttons, 
combs,  knife  handles,  soap,  etc.,  originate  from  live¬ 
stock. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  returns  from  live¬ 
stock  by-products  are  almost  large  enough  to  offset 
the  operating  and  marketing  expenses  of  the  meat 
packers.  The  value  of  by-products  has  reduced  the 
average  cost  of  meat  to  consumers  and  has  increased 
the  prices  the  producer  receives  for  livestock. 


Business  is 
Built  on  Faith 


The  American  business  sys¬ 
tem  is  based  on  keeping 
faith  with  the  people  whom 
business  serves.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  Swift  &  Company  is  to  continue  to 
be  successful,  five  distinct  groups  of  people 
must  have  faith  in  our  ability  to  serve  them: 
producers,  stockholders,  employes,  retailers 
and  consumers. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  look  to  us  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  daily  cash  market,  and  to  compete  in 
buying  their  livestock  and  other  products. 
We,  in  turn,  depend  on  you  for  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  Our  operations  and  yours  are  inter¬ 
dependent  and  based  on  mutual  trust  in 
each  other’s  fair  dealing. 

The  64,000  stockholders  invest  their  sav¬ 
ings  in  Swift  &  Company  with  faith  that 
good  management  will  earn  them  a  fair  re¬ 
turn  on  their  investment.  To  keep  that 
faith,  the  company  must  earn  a  reasonable 
profit. 

Another  definite  responsibility  of  man¬ 
agement  is  to  provide  regular  employment, 
good  working  conditions,  plants  and  tools 
for  the  74,000  employes  of  Swift.  Here 
again,  mutual  faith  and  understanding  is 
essential. 

In  serving  retailers  in  every  city  and  town 
in  the  nation,  Swift  is  very  conscious  of  its 
responsibilities  to  this  fourth  important 
group.  Through  exacting  quality-control  we 
are  able  to  supply  the  retailers  with  the 
grade  and  type  of  products  their  trade  de¬ 
mands.  To  serve  them  faithfully,  we  have  to 
study  and  understand  their  problems,  and 
give  them  an  understanding  of  ours. 

The  fifth  and  largest  group  served  by 
Swift  is  the  consumers  of  the  nation.  Their 
faith  in  the  Swift  name  and  Swift’s  branded 
products  is  the  very  basis  of  our  business — 
and  a  great  asset  to  both  you  and  us. 

As  we  review  the  operation  of  Swift  & 
Company  at  year’s  end,  we  again  resolve  to 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  justify  the 
faith  placed  in  our  business  by  so  many 
people. 


President,  Swift  &  Company 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN 


Why  does  City  Cousin  cry? 

He  has  no  room  for  his  Mince  Pie! 


COMPETITION  SETS  THE  PACE 

There’s  lots  of  competition  in  the  livestock  and 
meat  industry — both  in  the  buying  of  livestock, 
and  in  the  selling  of  the  meat  and  by-products. 
U.  S.  Government  reports  show  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  competition  when  they  list  a  total 
of  more  than  4,000  meat  packers  and  more  than 

22.500  other  commercial  slaughterers  operating 
in  the  United  States.  Of  course,  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany  does  not  bid  against  every  one  of  these 

26.500  slaughterers  at  every  point  at  which  it 
buys  livestock.  However,  there  isn’t  a  purchase 
of  livestock  or  a  sale  of  meat  made  that  doesn’t 
have  to  meet  a  considerable  number  of  actual  or 
potential  bids  of  competitors. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


I  NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS  —  AND  YOURS 

Right  eating  adds  life  to  your  years— and  years  to  your  life 


) 


(640)  4  2 


IT'S  SINCLAIR'S  SPRING  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
IT  GUARANTEES  YOU  AGAINST  PRICE 
INCREASES  BETWEEN  NOW  AND  SPRING 
AND  PROTECTS  YOU  AGAINST  SHORTAGES. 


WHAT  VO 
/  DO? 


JUST  ORDER  YOUR  NEXT  SEASON'S  SUPPLY 
OF  SINCLAIR  OILS,  LUBRICANTS  AND 
INSECTICIDES  NOW  FROM  YOUR  SINCLAIR 
AGENT.  MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 


THANKS,  VINO.  IT' 
A  GOOD  DEAL. 
MERRY  CHRISTMAS 


PHONE  OR  WRITE  YOUR  SINCLAIR  AGENT  ABOUT  SPECIAL  OFFER 


LOVELY  MANATEE  COUNTY, 

the  Nation’s  winter  vegetable  garden,  invites 
YOU!  Spend  your  winter  vacation  with  us. 
See  the  tine  truck,  flower  and  dairy  farms 
that  have  made  this  section  famous.  Visit  our 
groves— our  cattle  ranches.  Agricultural  oppor¬ 
tunity  abounds.  Better  living  for 
LESS. 

Write  for  FREE  booklets. 

W.  A.  MANNING,  Sec.j 
Chamber  of  Commerce! 


CLIPPER  BLADES  SHARPENED 

Mail  blades  with  75  cents.  Guaranteed  factory  perfect 
job.  New  blades  and  Stewart  Clipmasters  parcel  post 
prepaid. 

Lawrence  B.  DuMond,  Walton,  New  York 


DEALERS  WANTED! 


New  DOLLYDALE  Scoop-Scale 
sells  on  sight  to  dairymen, 
poultrymen,  etc.  Perfect  tie- 
up  with  gov't  conservation 
campaign.  See  our  ad  on 
page  14.  Write  at  once  on 
your  business  stationery  for 
test  sample  and  full  details. 


ROBSON  CORP.,  551  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 

?200- 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

Makes  Lumber  BELSAW  MODELS ' 

ties,  shingles,  in  10  to  24  foot  sawing 

cretes,  leth,  lengths.  MECHANICAL 

studding,  FEED,  accurate  set  works'  and 

positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old  auto 

en£’ne  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands  used  for 
commercial  sawing.  Pays  for  itself  quickly.  Send 
P°st  card  tod&y  f°r  FREE  booklet,  “How  To  Make 
Lumber”  and  Catalog  of  Woodwork’"?  Equipment. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO.,  1815Y  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Road  Kansas  City  2, Mo. 
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Is  it  a  good  idea  to  use  peach  trees  as 
fillers  in  an  apple  orchard? 

One  difficulty  in  such  procedure  is 
that  peach  foliage  is  likely  to  be  in¬ 
jured  by  a  complete  spray  program  on 
apples.  Sometimes,  also,  there  is  a 
temptation  to'  leave  fillers  longer  than 
advisable.  Trees  get  too  thick  and  the 
crop  is  unsatisfactory. 

Sometimes  apples  that  are  of  a  var¬ 
iety  that  come  into  bearing  relatively 
early  are  used  for  fillers  by  setting  the 
permanent  apple  trees  40  feet  apart  in 
a  square  and  putting  a  filler  in  the 
center  of  each  square.  One  advantage 
is  that  if  fillers  prove  more  profitable, 
you  can  cut  out  the  other  trees  and 
leave  the  fillers  for  your  permanent  or¬ 
chard. 

I  have  heard  that  rats  develop  an 
immunity  to  the  poison  known  as  Antu. 
Is  this  correct? 

It  has  been  rather  definitely  estab¬ 
lished  that  rats  that  do  not  get  enough 
of  this  poison  to  kill  them  do  develop 
immunity  lasting  about  one  month. 
This  points  to  the  importance  of  bait¬ 
ing  rats  before  they  are  poisoned.  In¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  bait  until  you 
find  out  how  much  they  will  clean  up 
in  one  night;  then  poison  an  equal 
amount.  The  chances  are  you  won’t  get 
every  rat,  but  you  can  follow  up  that 
poisoning  in  a  few  days  by  using  Red 
Squill  in  the  hope  of  getting  any  that 
have  developed  immunity  to  Antu.  Per¬ 
sistent  poisoning  will  keep  your  rat 
population  at  a  minimum,  which  is  es¬ 
pecially  important  in  these  days  when 
feed  is  expensive  and  when  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  save  grain  to  ship  to  Europe. 

How  much  surface  will  a  gallon  of 
whitewash  cover? 

About  225  square  feet.  Where  the 
walls  are  wood,  you  get  better  results 
if  you  don’t  try  to  put  on  too  heavy  a 
coating.  While  whitewash  is  wet,  it  will 
be  rather  transparent,  but  when  it 
dries  it  will  be  opaque. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  transplant 
rhubarb  and  how  should  it  be  fertilized? 

Rhubarb  can  be  transplanted  either 
in  the  fall  or  spring  before  growth 
starts.  Rhubarb  is  a  heavy  feeder  and 
the  quality  is  better  when  plenty  of 
plant  food  is  supplied.  Put  on  a  good 
coating  of  manure  to  supply  organic 
matter.  50  pounds  of  a  5-10-10  fertiliz¬ 
er  per  1000  square  feet  is  not  too  much. 

Is  there  any  advantage  to  applying 
superphosphate  in  the  stable  rather  than 
putting  it  on  the  field  when  the  crop  is 
planted? 

There  are  several  advantages.  First, 
it  is  an  easy  way  to  apply  superphos¬ 
phate.  Second,  it  helps  to  prevent  cows 
from  slipping,  and,  third,  there  is  at 
least  some  prevention  of  loss  of  ferti¬ 
lizing  elements.  It  is  said  that  two 
jpounds  of  superphosphate  per  cow  per 
day  will  result  in  the  same  ratio  of 
fertilizing  elements  in  the  manure  as 
you  will  find  in  a  5-10-5  fertilizer. 

Is  there  any  advantage  in  soaking  beet 
pulp  before  it  is  fed  to  cows? 

Tests  made  some  years  ago  showed 
that  where  cows  had  access  to  all  the 
water  they  wanted,  milk  production 
was  just  as  good  when  beet  pulp  was 
fed  dry  as  when  it  was  soaked. 

How  big  must  a  storage  tank  be  to  hold 
about  4000  gallons  of  water? 

A  tank  10  feet  in  diameter  and  7 
feet  deep  will  hold  a  little  more  than 
4000  gallons  of  water. 

Will  Vitamin  "D"  correct  rickets  in 
calves? 

Yes.  Vitamin  “D”,  either  in  the  form 
of  irradiated  dry  yeast  or  codliver  oil 
concentrate,  will  prevent  rickets. 


Write  for  your  FREE  copy  of  our 
Market  Growers'  Catalog  Today 


FREE! 


For  Profitable  Crops 

Plant  HENDERSON'S  Tested  Seeds  | 

|  Maximum  Yields— Fine  Shipping  Qualities  j| 

Market  growers  who  plant  Hender¬ 
son's  tested  seeds  have  found  that  | 
their  produce  brings  the  highest! 
prices  in  the  markets.  Our  new  1948 
market  growers'  catalog  features ) 
new  strains  of  selected  vegetable 
and  flower  seed  os  well  as  the 
familiar  Henderson  varieties.  Our! 
101  years  of  service  to  the  market  j 
|  growers  attests  Henderson 
dependability. 


When  you  plant  — 

It  pays  to  plant  the  best^jB 


iPETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.j 
DEPT. 66 


QaqQidm- 


SPREADS  RIGHT 
STAYS  ON  LONGER 
STAYS  ANTISEPTIC 
ON  CONTACT 


For  those  constantly-occurring  Chaps,  Cuts, 
Wire  Snags,  Windburn,  Sunburn  and  similar  in¬ 
juries  to  udder  and  teats,  turn  to  high-powered, 
Lanolin-ioaded  BAG  BALM.  Use  it  for  needed 
massage  of  Caked  Bag,  and  for  all  farm 
animal  injuries  needing  a  heal-promoting  agent. 
Protects,  stimulates  circulation,  fights  infection. 
BAG  BALM  now  comes  in  the  big  pre-war  10-oz. 
tin.  Be  sure  you  get  it.  Only  BAG  BALM  can 
deliver  Bag  Balm  healing  aid.  At  drug,  feed 
and  general  stores.  Send  for  FREE  FEED¬ 
MIXING  CHART. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
DEPT.  12B ,  LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


STROUrS  FARM  CATALOG 

Over  2800  outstanding  Bargains.  Coast 
to  Coast.  Mailed  FREE. 

STROUT  REALTY 

255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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STRAP  H/A/G-£ 


'RoPb  To 
PRBVBHT 
SPPBAD/HG- 

( ABOUT  JZ' IOHG-) 


FOLDING 

SAWHORSE 

We  find  this  fold¬ 
ing  sawhorse  very 
handy  because  it 
can  be  easily  car¬ 
ried  from  place  to 
place.  The  sketch 
gives  enough  de¬ 
tails  to  allow  any 
person  who  can 
handle  tools  to 
construct  it. — Mrs. 
R.  E.  Parker,  Pots¬ 
dam,  N.  Y. 


—  A. A.  — 


Here  is  a  handy  way  of  making  a 
water-tight  joint  for  a  wooden  water 
trough.  Stand  the  plank  to  be  used  for 
the  bottom  on  edge  on  a  solid  spot. 
Take  a  wire  or  other  round  piece  of 
metal;  lay  it  on  the  edge  of  the  plank 
and  pound  into  the  edge  with  a  ham¬ 
mer  until  you  have  a  groove  the  full 
length  of  the  plank.  Then  plane  off  the 
edges  to  the  depth  of  the  groove  made 
by  the  wire.  When  the  sides  of  the 
trough  are  nailed  to  the  bottom,  the 
wood  which  has  been  compressed  by 
making  the  groove  will  expand  and 
make  a  water-tight  joint. — Clifford  B. 
Townsend .  Columbus ,  N.  J. 

—  A. A.  — 

PAINTING 

I  find  a  discarded  shaving  brush 
makes  an  excellent  brush  for  painting 
steel  poultry  feeders.  It  is  handy  be¬ 
cause  of  its  fullness  and  shortness  and 
is  ideal  for  getting  to  all  the  inside 
corners.  —  Merton  Cronkite,  Oswego , 
N.  Y. 

— •  A. A - 

SAP-BOILING  RIG 

We  made  a  rig  for  boiling  sap  at  very 
little  cost.  We  took  a  55-gallon  drum 
and  cut  it  in  half  from  end  to  end.  At 
one  end  we  cut  4x4  holes  in  each  half 
drum  for  draft  and  in  the  other  end 
we  made  holes  large  enough  to  put  in 
firewood.  We  put  the  half  drums  on 
the  ground  side  by  side,  round  sides 
down,  braced  them  and  set  the  evap¬ 
orating  pan  on  top.  We  tapped  about 


HANDY  BENCH  VISE — One  workshop  own¬ 
er  improvised  a  bench  vise  for  small  work 
by  fastening  a  wrench  to  the  workbench 
as  shown  in  the  photo.  While  not  sturdy 
enough  for  heavy  work,  such  a  vise  can 
be  made  to  do  for  such  small  projects  as 
that  shown  in  the  photo  (holding  a  small 
saw  for  sharpening). 

While  nails  are  shown  holding  the 
wrench  in  position,  it  would  be  better  to 
use  "U"  c|amps  fitted  through  holes  in  the 
bench  top  to  hold  it  more  strongly  and 
steadily.— Paul  Hadley,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

—  A. A.  — 
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We  made  our  stepladder  more  stable 
so  it  wouldn't  tip  by  fastening  pieces 
of  plywood  to-  the  sides  as  shown  in  the 
sketch.  We  put  them  on  with  hinges  so 
they  can  be  folded  over  the  front  of  the 
ladder  for  ease  in  carrying  or 

—Lewis  A.  Ross,  Laurel,  Delaware 


40  trees  and  found  we  could  boil  down 
a  gallon  of  syrup  in  about  4  hours. 

— Layton  W.  Allen,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

— •  A. a.  — 

SCALDING  HOGS 

We  made  a  first-class  trough  to  scald 
hogs  by  cutting  off  the  heads  of  two 
steel  drums.  We  then  cut  out  about 
one-third  of  one  side  of  each  drum  and 
welded  the  two  sections  together. — Mrs. 
C.  E.  Swender,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


TAIL  CONTROLLER 

An  easy  way  to  prevent  tail  swishing 
by  cows  is  to  put  a  heavy  wire  behind 
the  cows  about  one  foot  above  their 
backs.  Hang  several  battery  clips  on 
the  wire  so  that  you  can  slide  them 
along  and  snap  one  on  the  tail  of  the 
cow  you  are  milking. — Laurence  Ward, 
Friendship ,  N-  Y. 

—  a.  a.  — 


(ihuS'CHUlmers 

■.TRACTOR  DIVISION  -  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  S.  A. 

FLASH!  NEWS  OF  THE  week  •  music  .  markets 

THE  NATIONAL  FARM  AND  HOME  HOUR . SATURDAT . NIC 


STURDY  HINGE 


An  old  front  automobile  axle  cut  in 
two  will  make  an  excellent  and  sturdy 
gate  hinge.  Three  holes  are  drilled  in¬ 
to  the  halves  as  the  illustration  shows, 
and  they  are  then  bolted  to  the  gate 
upright.  The  holes  in  the  post  must  be 


Looking  ahead,  we  see  one  fundamental  truth. 

What  America  needs  is  more  for  its  money.  If  the  dollar  keeps 
on  buying  less  and  less,  our  gold  will  soon  turn  to  straw. 

We  say  that,  today  more  than  ever,  quality  and  full  value  must 
be  the  guiding  principles  of  commerce. 

Can  they  prevail  in  the  face  of  inflated  costs? 

Our  answer  is  here  on  this  page:  two  FULL  SIZED  REAL  FARM 
TRACTORS  at  sensible  prices.  They  are  the  1-row  Model  B 
and  the  2-row  Model  C,  complete  with  3-in-l  Power  Trans¬ 
mitter,  hydraulic  system,  electric  lights  and  starter.  PLUS  —  a 
full  line  of  power  implements  with  precision  hydraulic  control. 
Even  in  these  times,  a  full  dollar’s  worth  is  the  right  of  every 
purchaser.  It’s  the  only  sound  business  formula  we  know. 


large  enougn  so  that  the  threaded  end 
will  sup  through.  A  few  washers  are 
then  slipped  over  the  threads  and  the 
spmdle  drawn  up  tight  with  the  wheel 
or  axle  nut.  Such  a  gate  will  never  sag 
and  will  always  swing  freely,  since  the 
zerk  fitting  on  the  knuckle  will  permit 
the  joint  to  be  lubricated  with  a  grease 
gun. — Herbert  E.  Fey,  Texas. 

— •  A. a.  — 

TIGHT  JOINTS 


WITH  MORE  FARM  POWER  MR  DOLLAR 


WITH  FRONT-MOUNTED  IMPLEMENTS 


Planters,  cultivators,  fertilizer  attachments,  mower  —  all 
ahead  of  the  driver’s  seat.  No  blind  spot  behind  you.  What 
a  world  of  difference  in  comfort  and  accurate  work. 


3 

1  Belt  Pulley 

2  Power  Take-off 

3  Hydraulic  Lift 

WITH  3-IN-1  POWER  TRANSMITTER 

The  last  word  in  touch-control  hydraulic  system.  Attach¬ 
ment  for  B  and  C  tractors. 
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The  Robson  Corporation,  551  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y  Dept.  A-l 

Send  me  .  DOLLYDALE  Scoop-Scale(s)  at  $7.50  each.  If  I'm  not  entirely 

satisfied  I  may  return  within  two  weeks  of  date  received  and  money  will  be 
refunded  immediately. 

Enclosed  find  $  .  □  Send  C.O.D.  □  Prepaid  if  cash  enclosed) 

Name  . . . . . 

Address  . 

My  dealer  is  . . . '. . 

His  address  . ; . . . 

1"  . . 


TTHE  all-time  high  prices  of  grain 
A  have  brought  feed  costs  to  the  point 
where  they  represent  40-45%  of  the 
cost  of  keeping  a  cow. 

At  these  prices  DOLLYDALE  Scoop- 
Scale  can  save  you  real  money  and  pay 
for  itself  in  a  month. 

If  you  over-feed  you  waste  feed.  If  you 
under *feed  you  lose  milk  production. 
Get  full  milk  production  without  waste 
.  .  .  save  feed,  time  and  money  with 
DOLLYDALE. 


There’s  nothing  else  to  buy — you  can 
feed  with  DOLLYDALE  direct  from 
bag,  basket  or  feed-cart. 
DOLLYDALE  looks  and  handles  like 
any  other  scoop.  Has  a  scale  built  righj 
into  the  handle  that  will  weigh  feed  as 
you  scoop!  DOLLYDALE  is  simple — 
sturdy  —  light  —  rust-proof.  There’s 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order  —  good  for 
a  lifetime  of  service. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  DOLLYDALE 
Scoop-Scale.  If  he  doesn’t  have  it, 
use  convenient  coupon  below. 


O  Weighs  and  scoops  in  one  motion 
O  Pays  for  itself  in  one  month 
0  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order  — 
built  to  last  a  lifetime 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  ACIDS 

Help  15  Miles  of  Kidney  Tubes 
Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

If  you  havean  excess  of  acids  in  your  blood, 
your  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  be  over¬ 
worked.  Thesetiny  filters  and  tubes  are  work¬ 
ing  day  and  night  to  help  Nature  rid  your 
system  of  excess  acids  and  poisonous  waste. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits 
Poisonous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  * 

maycausenagging backache,  rheumatic  pains, 

leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up 
nights,  swelling,  puifiness  under  the  eyes, 
headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty 
passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some¬ 
times  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Kidneys  may  need  help  the  same  as  bow¬ 
els,  so  ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills  a 
stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  m’il- 
lions  for  over  50  years.  Doan’s  give  happy 
relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  ’ 
blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
This  copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable. 
For  FREE  BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG.  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


SINCE  1895 

BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER  YIELDS 


S» 

•  TESTED— 

•  TRIED— 
•TRUE— 


GROWMORE  selected 
and  adapted  seeds  are 
the  best,  hardy  Northern 
grown,  approved,  rec¬ 
ommended  varieties. 

"You’ll  like  them". 


f|pS|3§ 


SEEDS 


The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers  I 


GARDNER^**™ 

SEED  CO.,  Inc.  ROCHESTER  3,  N.Y. 


RAISE  CHIN-CHINS; 


No  experience  needed.  Just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  daily  and  a  few  feet  of  backyard, 
garage  or  barn  space.  Several  females 
and  a  male  starts  a  large,  profitable 
herd.  WE  FURNISH  FREE  INSTRUCTIONS. 
TREMENDOUS  DEMAND  for  breeding 
ind  laboratory  stock,  meat,  and  world's  most  beautiful 
rabbit  fur.  Brokers,  cut  off  from  imported  rabbit  pelts  by 
world  famine,  NEED  CHIN-CHIN  FURS  NOW,  and  for  years 
to  come!  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  today. 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM*  R-24-A  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


REMEMBER  A  FRIEND  ! 

CHRISTMAS  is  coming.  We  will  make  it  easy  for  you.  Just 
write  your  friend's  name  and  address  below,  pin  on  a 
$7.00  bill  and  mail  it  at  our  risk.  We'll  send  the  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  for  two  years  and  a  Christmas  greeting 
card  telling  them  that  it  is  a  gift  from  you. 

Friend's  Name - - 

Address - — - — - - 


Your  Name 
Address - 


Mail  to;  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST ,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


AT  THE  NATIONAL  4-H  CLUB  CONGRESS 
held  in  Chicago,  III.,  recently.  New  York 
State  was  represented  by  Betty  Marie 
Anderson,  17,  (■>)  of  Waterloo,  in  the  food 
preparation  contest,  and  Peter  Shuster, 

18,  (’^)  of  Seneca  Falls,  winner  of  the 
state  health  improvement  contest. 

Betty  Marie  is  a  member  of  the  Pack- 
wood  Pioneers  4-H  Club;  also,  the  Seneca 
County  4-H  Club  Council  and  girl  delegate 
to  the  district  and  state  councils.  She  has 
been  assistant  leader  of  the  Happy  Help¬ 
ers  4-H  Club  in  Waterloo  for  the  past  two 
years.  Betty  is  a  senior  in  Waterloo  High 
School. 

Peter  Shuster  is  a  member  of  the  Jolly 
Co-ops  4-H  Club  and  has  been  active  in 
club  programs  dealing  with  health  and 
safety.  In  1947  he  was  the  district  win¬ 
ner  in  dairy  production  demonstration 
contest.  Pete  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Seneca  County  4-H  Council  and  has 
served  on  many  of  its  committees.  He  is  a  senior  at  Mynderse  Academy  and  has 
definite  plans  to  enter  Cornell  after  graduation. 


* 
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ORVILLE  BEYEA  (left),  and 
STANLEY  VAN  VLEET  (cen¬ 
ter),  are  congratulated  by 
G.  William  Niles,  Seneca 
County  4-H  Agent,  on 
achievements  which  won 
trips  for  them  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  4-H  Club  Congress 
at  Chicago. 

Orville  Beyea,  19,  of 
Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  with  an 
outstanding  record  o  f 
achievement  and  leader¬ 
ship  and  now  a  freshman 
at  the  New  York  State 
College  o  f  Agriculture, 

Cornell  University,  won 
the  Better  Methods  Elec¬ 
tric  Contest.  He  is  the 
Leader  of  the  Dublin  Spe¬ 
cial  4-H  Club,  Past-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  County  Council 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  4-H  Club. 

Stanley  Van  Vleet,  21, 
of  Lodi,  N.  Y.,  represented 
New  York  State  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Sheep  Shearing  Contest  at  the  International  Livestock  Show.  He  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent  4-H  Club  member  and  has  been  a  member  of  he  Seneca  County  4-H  Council 
and  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  4-H  Clubbers'  Billboard  in  1947. 


mm 


NORMAN  LITTLE  of  Onen 
Oneonta  Farm,  Rocky  Hill, 
Connecticut,  is  shown  at  ex¬ 
treme  left  with  Oneonta 
Dahlia,  250-pound  York¬ 
shire  which  left  Brainard 
Field  in  Hartford  recently  to 
fly  to  Valparaiso,  Indiana, 
for  the  national  Yorkshire 
show.  Another  of  Mr.  Little's 
champions  and  the  mother 
of  Oneonta  Dahlia  is  One¬ 
onta  Abundant  recently  sold 
to  the  University  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  to  found  a  herd  of 
Yorkshire  pigs  there. 

With  Mr.  Little  is  Steward¬ 
ess  Dorothy  Connolly  and 
Mr.  Little's  daughter  Joan. 

— Clifford  Knight. 


EXPERIMENTS  are  under  way  at  the  Morris 
Arboretum,  a  part  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  produce  a  hybrid  species 
of  Maple  that  will  be  superior  to  exist¬ 
ing  varieties  as  a  lumber  tree. 

The  Red  Maple  (Acer  Rubrum)  is  a  fast 
growing  tree  but  its  wood  is  soft  and  of 
little  value  for  making  furniture.  The 
Sugar  Maple  has  hard  wood,  but  grows 
slowly.  The  photo  at  right,  shows  a  Red 
Maple  tree  which  has  been  artificially 
pollinated  by  pollen  from  a  Sugar  Maple 
in  the  effort  to  produce  a  hybrid  that  will 
have  hard  wood,  yet  will  be  a  rapid 
grower.  The  paper  bags  enclose  the  pol¬ 
linated  blooms,  to  keep  wind  and  bees 
from  carrying  pollen  t©  the  flowers  from 
unwanted  species. 
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THEY  LIKED  IT  ! 

T^eadena  (^omenatt  <m  /4wtiven&<vuf  *7&4*te 


MAY  I  ADD  my  congratulations  to 
you  upon  the  completion  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  service  to  farm  people 
and  to  causes  that  benefit  them.  By 
standing  for  a  better  life  for  farmers 
and  their  families  you  have  aided  im¬ 
measurably  the  development  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  life  for  all  our  people. — Charles  F. 
Probes,  State  Education  Dept.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

*  *  ❖ 

Eneonragcd  and  Cautioned 

VERY  LIKELY  by  this  time  you 
have  received  so  many  letters  of 
congratulations  that  one  more  will 
make  little  difference  either  way.  But 
it  will  to  me.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
neglected  to  extend  to  you  my  hearti¬ 
est  congratulations  for  the  twenty- 
five  years  of  the  best  of  your  life  given 
over  to  the  publication  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  that  has  conveyed  good 
service  to  the  farming  people  in  the 
Northeast. 

During  the  past  25  years,  there  has 
been  some  pretty  close  times  for  farm¬ 
ing  people.  But  during  them,  as  the 
Editor  of  American  Agriculturist ,  you 
have  counseled  the  readers.  You  have 
given  them  words  of  encouragement 
and  also  of  caution  and  I  always  feel 
that  if  there  were  mistakes,  they  were 
very  scarce,  and  sincerely  honest. 

During  these  years  there  has  been 
much  improvement  in  our  milk  market¬ 
ing  arrangements,  and  during  these 
changes  your  recommendations  have 
guided  the  minds  and  actions  of  many 
dairy  groups — especially  when  milk 
strikes  were  almost  invited,  and  often 
prevented  by  your  wise  counsel  and 
word  of  caution. — Homer  H.  Jones, 
Homer,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Always  Welcome 

I  WANT  to  extend  my  very  best 
wishes  and  congratulations  on  your 
accomplishments  of  25  years  as  editor 
of  the  best  farm  paper  in  the  United 
States. 

While  I  am  only  a  beginner  in  com¬ 
parison  with  Bob  Pinney  and  many  of 
the  older  American  Agriculturist  field- 
men,  it  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  my  lifetime  to  have  spent 
nearly  10  years  of  the  25  you  have  so 
ably  headed  the  Editorial  Department 
of  the  American  Agriculturist,  going 
about  the  territory  explaining  to  the 
farm  people  the  fine  work  you  are 
doing. 

It  has  been  most  encouraging  to  me 
in  working  in  one  county,  as  I  have 
for  these  10  years,  to  know  I  can  al¬ 
ways  go  back  with  a  paper  and  ser¬ 
vices  you  have  continued  to  make 
better.  — John  Pryor 

*  *  * 

The  Next  Twenty-live 

CONGRATULATIONS  on  25  years  of 
Service!  May  you  tackle  the  next 
twenty- five  with  the  same  courage.  No 
one  is  more  certain  than  I  how  well 
you  have  kept  the  faith,  and  you  have 
kept  that  faith  by  speaking  boldly 
when  others  have  been  silent.  Hearti¬ 
est  congratulations  to  you  and  to  your 
great  “American  Agriculturist” !  — 
Francis  E.  Griffin,  State  Department 
of  Education,  Albany. 

*  ❖  * 

Crowing  Recognition 

PROBABLY  I  ought  not  to  further 
clutter  up  your  office  with  corre¬ 
spondence  on  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
your  editorship  of  ,  the  American 
Agriculturist.  However,  I  shall  not  be 
happy  without  making  some  comment 


to  you. 

The  effectiveness  of  your  editorial 
work  is  indicated,  it  seems  to  me,  in  ] 
the  growing  recognition  you  have  se¬ 
cured  during  these  years  as  one  of  the  I 
leaders  in  American  agriculture.  All  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  rural  life  and 
education  are  proud  of  what  you  have 
achieved  during  these  years. — Profes¬ 
sor  J.  E.  Butterworth,  Cornell  TJniver-  \ 
sity. 

❖  *  ❖ 

A  Real  Tribute 

I  HAVE  just  finished  reading  the  an- 1 
niversary  issue  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  The  record  of  accomplish- 1 
ments  during  the  past  25  years  in  be¬ 
half  of  agriculture  is  amazing  in¬ 
deed.  The  letters  from  leaders  through-  i 
out  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  various 
articles,  constitute  a  remarkable  trib¬ 
ute  to  you  for  your  outstanding  leader¬ 
ship.  I  join  with  the  others  in  admira¬ 
tion  of  your  accomplishments  and  am  I 
looking  forward  to  many  more  years 
of  effective  service  by  the  Agriculturist 
under  your  guidance. — L.  A.  Maynard,  j 
School  of  Nutrition,  Cornell  University. 


Sixty  Years 

I  WISH  TO  congratulate  you  on  the 
25th  anniversary  of  your  editorship 
of  American  Agriculturist.  That’s  a  | 
long  time  to  look  back  to,  but  I  can 
go  back  60  years  when  my  father  first 
subscribed  to  your  paper.  Mr.  Anson 
Eastman  sold  him  the  first  copy;  it  was 
just  a  little  sheet  then.  When  he  gave 
up  he  passed  it  along  for  me  to  use,  and 
I  have  followed  through  for  about  40 
years.  I  have  read  Jared  Van  Wagenen, 
Hugh  Cosline  and  all  the  rest  of  them, 
and  look  forward  to  receiving  each  is¬ 
sue. 

In  the  beginning  I  think  we  only  got 
it  once  a  month  and  I  had  to  ride  a 
horse  through  the  mud  in  spring  and 
fall  to  get  it.  I  am  unable  to  give  the 
exact  date  of  the  first  copy  we  got 
but  I  think  it  was  about  1885  or  ’86. 
—  George  W.  Sheehan,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


STOP  IT! 

Muddy  waters  mean  tons  of  topsoil  gone  for¬ 
ever!  But  erosion  does  little  damage  to  land 
that  is  well  contoured,  and  kept  planted  in 
heavy  cover  crops  and  cash  crops  with  deep- 
foraging,  soil-holding  root  systems. 

LET  ARMOUR'S  HELP.  Get  better  stands, 
higher  yields  from  all  crops  by  using  Armour’s 
Big  Crop  Fertilizers.  For  over  half-a-century 
Armour’s  has  been  the  standard  of  quality  in 
fertilizer — the  finest  plant  food  that  modern 
research  and  testing  can  produce. 

ORDER  EARLY!  Place  your  order  now  for 
Armour’s  and  be  ready  for  spring  planting. 
Late  orders  may  be  delayed. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


For  Better  Seed 

THE  American  Agriculturist  came  to] 
my  laboratory  table  just  this  min¬ 
ute  and  I  want  to  pause  long  enough] 
to  say  that  you  surely  have  kept  the 
faith.  As  I  look  back  over  the  years, 
the  American  Agriculturist  has  cham¬ 
pioned  the  cause  of  good  seed  of  the 
better,  adapted  varieties.  What  a  heavy  | 
tax  eastern  farmers  paid  during  the 
years  when  unadapted  and  nonhardy] 
alfalfa  and  clover  seed  came  pouring! 
into  New  York  City  to  be  spread  far  ] 
and  wide  while  a  few  seed  brokers 
reaped  the  profits! 

I  recall  your  presence  at  Albany 
when  we  fought  for  seed  labeling  laws, 
seed  staining  and  all  those  things 
which  make  for  a  better  and  more  per¬ 
manent  agriculture.  As  you  indicate 
in  your  editorial,  surely  there  have  ] 
been  great  changes  and  it  is  my  feel¬ 
ing  that  good  seedstocks  have  done  ] 
much  to  feed  the  nation  as  well  as  part  | 
of  the  world  in  these  difficult  times. 

M.  T.  Munn,  Geneva  Experiment  Sta- 

tion-  _A.A.- 

A.  A.  IS  TOPS 

Your  paper  rates  “tops”  with  me. 
Babcock’s  page  and  your  own  editorial 
page  are  the  best  reading  I  have,  and 
I  take  many  other  newspapers  and  ma¬ 
gazines. 

If  you  are  ever  up  this  way,  drop  in 
for  a  meal  or  to  spend  the  night. — J.  S. 
M.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


SWOLLEN  UDDERS 

Can  put  your  best  milk  producers  on  the  butcher’s 
block  .  .  .  destroy  your  herd  and  put  you  out  of  the 
milk  business!  Protect  and  save 
your  herd — follow  the  lead  of 
thousands  of  dairymen  who  DE- 
PEND  on  SECURITY  UDDER 
FORMULA  .  .  .  it  contains  a 
potent  healinn  ingredient  that 
helps  keep  udders  healthy  and 
milk  production  at  peak  level. 

1  lb.  (trial  size)  $2.50 

5  lb.  (economy  size)  $7.50 

ORDER  TODAY  AT  YOUR  LO¬ 
CAL  DRUG.  CREAMERY.  FEED 
OR  SUPPLY  STORE. 

(Accept  no  substitute — if  your 
dealer  cannot  supply,  order 
direct  giving  name  and  address 
ot  your  dealer.) 

SECURITY  REMEDIES  CO. 

Dept.  A. 

144  W.  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  I,  N  .Y. 


and  you 
SAVE  THE 
COW! 


CANVAS  COVERS  F°r  samP|es  .ant*  °r.i.cs,Jist8 

ATWOOD’S 


At  bargain  prices.  Write 

92  Washington  St. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Keep  your  dog  from  running  undesired  game;  train  him  to 
run  any  game  wanted.  Use  Pete  Rickard’s  Famous  Dog 
Musks.  Simple,  Safe.  Sure.  STATE  YOUR  PROBLEM 
for  FREE  information  or  include  1.00  for  bottle  which 
usually  is  enough.  Complete  instructions. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PETE  RICKARD  Dept.  AG  12  Cobleskill.N.Y 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  is  time  well  spent — for  there 
is  no  better  way  to  keep  well  inform¬ 
ed  on  new  things  on  the  market, 
what  to  buy  at  what  price  and  where 
to  go  to  get  what  you  want.  When 
you  answer  an  “ad”  be  sure  to  men¬ 
tion  _ 

American 

Agriculturist 


KEEP  WARM  —  SAVE  MONEY 


Complete 
Satisfaction  or 
Money  Back 

Write  for 


1.49 

.95 


(At  left)  LADIES’  SLACKS.  Made  for  WAC’s 
and  Nurses.  Forest  Green  cotton  twill.  Wash¬ 
es  and  wears  beautifully.  Re-issued.  Small  GO- 

14)  ;  Medium  (16-18)  ;  Large  (38-42) - 

LADIES  SHIRT  to  match  slacks.  Re-issued - 

(At  right)  F-2  PILOT’S  JACKET  (Elsenhower 
style).  '  Bark  green  100%  wool  cloth  with 
warm  shearling,  collar.  All  wool  BUTTON-IN¬ 
LINING  with  Zipper  front  (can  be  worn  sep¬ 
arately)  Brand  NEW,  Sizes  36-40 - —  1  1.75 

Same  Jacket  &  lining  with  plain  collar - 10.50 

(At  right).  B-3  TYPE  SHEEPSKIN  JACKET. 

Brand  NEW.  Dark  Brown  Leather,  water  repel¬ 
lent,  acrylite  finish;  zipper  front.  Fully  lined 

soft  warm  shearling.  Sizes  36-46 -  1 5.95 

NAVY  STYLE  PEA  COAT.  Fine  100%  wool 
Navy  Melton  fabric.  2  slash  pockets;  storm-tab 

collar;  fully  lined  throughout.  Brand  new - 12.50 

B-15  FLYING  JACKET.  Air  Corps  style.  Water 
repellent,  green  sateen  lined  with  alpaca  wool 
pile.  Genuine  Mouton  Fur  Collar.  Zipper  front, 
slash  pockets.  Elastic-knit  wool  cuffs  and  waist¬ 
band.  NEW.  Sizes  36-46 - 14.75 

G  I.  RAINCOATS.  Men;  women.  Reissued - 2.75 

A -9  PILOT’S  BOOTS.  Rubber  overshoes;  zipper 
front;  wool  felt  lining  with  Shearling  edge  at 
top.  Brand  New.  Must  be  seen  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  - . - 6-?5 

COVERALLS.  Green  twiH.  NEW.  Size  40 -  4.50 

G.  I.  SHIRTS.  O.  D.  Wool.  Cleaned  &  press¬ 
ed.  Excellent  condition.  14-16 -  2.75 

WARM  WOOLEN  TROUSERS,  18  oz.  100% 
wool,  O.  D.  “Battle  Pants”  made  for  British 

and  Canadian  Army.  NEW.  28-35 -  4.95 

No.  36  Heavy  Melton  wool  trousers. _  Rayon 

lined.  For  hunting  or  work.  NEW.  28-35 -  2.75 

FREE  illustrated  list  clothing.  Orders  sent  postpaid  except  far  C.O.D. 


F-2  JACKET 


B-3  JACKET 


Write  tor  rKEK  uiasiraiea  us i  ciuuung.  uimu  —  — - 

CONSUMERS  CLOTHING  CO.,  INC.  Box  K,  26  Greene  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y, 


( 644 )  16 


KERR  CHICKS 
DELIVER  THE  GOODS 


Big  eggs  and  lots  of 
’em!  That’s  what  you 
can  count  on  when 
you  buy  lively  Kerr 
Chicks.  Start 
Kerr  Chicks 
this  season 


IT  PAYS  TO  RAISE  KERR  CHICKS 


Backed  by  genera¬ 
tions  of  high-record 
birds,  Kerr  chicks 
are  scientifically 
bred  for  money¬ 
making  traits. 


240-ACRE  BREEDING  FARM 


120,000  breeders, 
blood-tested  annually 
by  slow-tube  aggluti¬ 
nation  method.  Order 
now  and  get  spe¬ 
cial  discount. 
Weekly  hatches. 
100%  live  delivery 
assured.  40th  year. 

•  Write  or  call  for  FREE 
Poultry  Raiser’s  Guide  * 
and  price  list,  or  visit 
nearest  branch  office. 


NEW  YORK  NEW  JERSEY 

Kingston  Paterson 

East  Syracuse  Woodbury 

Schenectady  Jamesburg 

CONN.,  Danbury 


PENNA. 

Lancaster 
Dun  more 
Reading 

Dept.  21 

21  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


KERR  CHICKERIES 


fliwiumin 

tm  mhsM 


Never  enough 
of  these  fine 
CHICKS  so, 
order  early  before  prices  advance. 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 


R.  D.  2  A 


ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 


Help  Celebrate  Our 
25th  ANNIVERSARY  with 
BETTER  PROFITS  from 


MO 

BOX 


&L’ 


POULTRY  FARM 

EXETER,  N.  H. 


MAPES  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

R.O.P.  Sired  to  Add  to  Your  Profits 

Start  right  in  ’-IS  with  Mapes 
Chicks  from  U.  S.  Approved -Pul  - 
lorum  Passed  breeders.  New  Hamp- 
sliires.  Haired  Rocks,  White  dis¬ 
horns  and  Sex- Linked  and  Barred 
Crosses  from  flocks  mated  to  choice  R.O.P.  males. 
Reasonably  priced— write  for  information. 

MAPES  Poultry  FARM,  Box  R  3.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


CAPONS 

4  to  5  weeks  old.  Heavy 
Breeds.  Order  from  this  ad. 
Under  100  add  10c  per  bird 
minimum  order  25. 

The  Farmer’s  Outlet 

P.  0.  Box  124 

HUNTINGTON  STA.,  N.  Y. 


Moulting  Pullets 

Hif,  J?.  IdJecuie/i 


American  Agriculturist,  December  6,  1947 


N.  H.,  U.  S.  Approved — 
Puilorum  Clean 
For  real  vitality,  choose  Moul’s  New  Hamp- 
shires — big,  long-lived  birds  bred  for  meat 
type  and  top-notch  production.  A  Favorite 
with  breeders,  hatcherymen,  commercial 
poultrymen.  Described  in  catalog — write 


ABOUT  THIS  TIME  every  fall  a  lot 
of  pullets  stop  laying,  and  some 
of  them  go  through  a  partial  or  a  com¬ 
plete  molt.  Every  fall  we  get  questions 
from  puzzled  people — Why  did  it  hap¬ 
pen?  What  did  I  do  wrong?  What  can 
I  do  now  ?  I  doubt  if  we  know  the 
whole  truth,  but  we  know  part  of  it. 

There  are  at  least  three  reasons  why 
pullets  molt  in  the  fall — or  later  in  the 
winter.  They  are:  faulty  management, 
an  inherited  urge  to  take  a  rest,  and 
early  hatching.  I  suspect  that  all  three 
are  working  together  when  you  have 
a  general  slowdown  of  production  in 
your  flock  of  early  pullets.  The  first 
thing  to  do  when  the  slow-down  starts 
is  to  give  the  pullets  more  lights  and 
get  more  mash  into  them. 

We  recently  reversed  a  downward 
trend  in  a  hurry  by  changing  from 
morning  lighting  to  all-night  lighting 
and  introducing  a  late-afternoon  feed¬ 
ing  of  wet  mash.  Not  more  than  a 
dozen  pullets  actually  quit  in  a  pen  of 
600,  although  egg  production  had  drop¬ 
ped  from  473  to  a  low  of  340  in  less 
than  a  week.  They  came  back  up  to 
around  445  and  are  holding  steady  at 
that  point. 

We  eased  up  on  the  amount  of  morn¬ 
ing  grain  also.  That  was  a  case  of 
faulty  management.  I  suspect  that  the 
few  pullets  that  didn’t  respond  to  bet¬ 
ter  management  carried  g'enes  for  the 
‘winter  pause”  and  that  they  got  the 
genes  from  their  parents. 

When  to  51  ;i fell 

Now  here  is  where  early  hatching 
comes  into  the  picture.  On  the  second - 
floor  of  the  same  house,  about  500  pul¬ 
lets  were  laying  at  about  the  same  rate 
as  the  ones  that  slowed  down.  They 
didn’t  slow  down.  They  were  younger 
pullets  and  are  a  mixed  lot.  Some  are 
a  month  and  some  nearly  two  months 
younger  than  the  lot  down  stairs. 
Again  and  again  it  has  been  shown  at 
experiment  stations  and  by  experience 
on  poultry  farms  that  the  earlier  you 
start  your  chicks,  the  greater  the 
chance  that  they  will  go  into  that  fall 
or  winter  pause. 

Of  course,  it  is  great  to  be  getting 
a  lot  of  eggs  in  October  and  November 
when  prices  for  eggs  are  so  high.  If  I 
was  on  a  farm  and  wanted  to  raise 
only  two  or  three  hundred  pullets  each 
year,  I  think  I  would  start  them  all  at 
one  time— in  April.  Then  for  high- 
priced  fall  eggs  I  would  try  to  keep 
the  old  birds  laying  until  Christmas.  I 
would  avoid  most  of  the  winter  molt 
in  my  pullet  flock.  But  if  I  was  really 
in  the  chicken  business  I  would  start 
several  thousand  chicks  in  January 
and  hope  that  as  laying  pullets  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fall,  their  good  inheritance  plus 
my  good  management  would  carry 
them  through  with  practically  no  fall 
or  winter  slow-down. 


SALT  FOR  rWMHAL 
REAS 


Charlie  Nickerson,  c/e  D.  Harris,  Norri  doe  week,  Maine 


ICX  F  IT  IS  LACK  of  salt  that  makes 
1  pullets  engage  in  cannibalism,  why 
don’t  the  feed  men  put  more  salt  in  the 
mash?  It  is  not  an  easy  job  to  give 
salt  in  the  drinking  water  when  you 
have  running  water.”  So  writes  a 
poultryman. 

In  the  first  place  (to  answer  his 
question),  it  is  not  always  a  lack  of 
salt  that  makes  laying  pullets  try  to 
eat  each  other.  There  are  many  other 
possible  causes.  The  latest  experimental 
results  show  that  not  enough  of  certain 
protein  feeds  in  the  ration  encourages 
cannibalism.  Meat  scraps  were  listed  in 
the  report.  According  to  these  results, 
a  mash  richer  in  essential  proteins  or 
perhaps  larger  amounts  of  the  present 


mash  would  help. 

In  the  second  place,  too  much  salt  is 
dangerous.  It  can  make  the  hens  sick, 
or  can  even  kill  them.  Two  pounds  of 
salt  in  a  hundred  pounds  of  feed  is  too 
much,  according  to  the  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Between  1  per  cent 
and  lx/z  per  cent  is  right. 

In  the  third  place,  even  if  it  is  not 
an  easy  job,  it  may  pay  handsomely  to 
cut  off  the  running  water  for  a  half 
day  and  use  pails  or  troughs  to  give 
your  cannibalistic  flock  the  salt  treat¬ 
ment.  Use  one  tablespoonful  of  salt  for 
each  gallon  of  water.  Give  them  all 
they  want  to  drink. 

—  A. A.  — 

BABY  CHICK  BUSINESS 
BENEFITS  ENTIRE 
COUNTRY 

Development  and  growth  of  the 
commercial  hatching  industry 
brought  to  the  nation  the  benefit  of 
low-cost  mass  production  in  poultry 
husbandry. 

Since  just  before  World  War  1,  the 
average  hen  on  American  farms  has 
increased  its  egg-laying  ability  over 
50%.  Three  factors  account  for  the 
gain.  One  has  been  better  feeding 
metheds  advanced  by  colleges  and 
commercial  hatcherymen  under  the 
lashing  whip  of  competition. 

Producing  and  selling  baby  chicks 
is  a  great  industry  in  itself.  During 
the  20’s,  commercial  hatcherymen  were 
content  to  hatch  “chicks”.  As  the  field 
became  more  crowded,  however,  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  produce  better 
chicks.  .  .  .  chicks  that  had  the  stam¬ 
ina  to  live,  grow  rapidly  and  produce 
more  eggs  under  normal  farm  condi¬ 
tions.  All  three  of  these  being  inherit¬ 
ed  characteristics,  it  became  the  task 
of  the  hatcheryman  to  interest  himself 
in  flock  improvement  work  in  order  to 
stay  in  business. 

As  an  example  of  the  zest  with 
which  hatcherymen  have  sought  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  their  chicks  and 
poults,  we  have  today  a  voluntary  pro¬ 
gram  of  cooperation  toward  this  goal 
in  the  National  Poultry  Improvement 
Plan  participated  in  by  over  4,000 
hatcherymen. 

The  ability  of  the  farmer  to  buy 
chicks  of  quality  at  low  cost  has  aided 
the  nation.  Consider  the  50%  increase 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  laying  hen  since 
World  War  1  and  the  amount  of  extra 
feed  which  has  been  necessary  to 
produce  eggs  so  vitally  needed  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  At  what  price  would  eggs 
be  today,  and  how  many  city  people 
could  afford  to  buy  them,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  persistent  efforts  of  the 
farmer,  the  feed  man  and  the  hatchery¬ 
man  to  produce  a  better  feed,  manage 
a  better  flock  and  hatch  a  better  chick  ? 

It  could  only  happen  in  America.  .  . 
where  competition  sets  the  pace. 

— Don  M.  Turnbull,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  International  Baby  Chick  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

H1U  ELLS. 

STRONG  SHELLS 

Contrary  to  egg  size,  the  prevention 
or  control  of  weak  shelled  eggs  while 
warm  weather  conditions  prevail  pre¬ 
sents  an  unsolved  problem.  Here  again, 
breeding  presents  one  of  the  best  pos-  - 
sibilities. 

Many  breeders  need  to  give  greater 
consideration  to  both  egg  size  and  egg 
shell  strength.  Many  strains  that  give 
reasonably  satisfactory  results  in  cool 
weather  do  not  give  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  in  warm  weather.  While  minor 
improvements  may  be  made  by  im¬ 
proved  nutrition,  as  in  the  effect  of 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Babcock’s  pen  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns 
at  the  Western  New 
York  test  led  all 
Leghorn  pens  in  the 
country  at  the  end  of 
July  with  3320  eggs, 
3587.05  points. 

Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold 
the  all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25  points. 

CHICKS — We  are  now  hatching 

W.  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  R.I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross.  Place  your 
order  now  for  October  to  January  delivery. 
We  are  also  booking  orders  for  1948.  A  deposit 
of  2c  per  chick  will  reserve 
any  date  you  want. 

Send  For  Our  New 
CATALOG  TODAY 

It  describes  breeding  program 
on  our  Leghorns,  Dryden  B. 

Rocks,  Harco  R.I.  Reds 


OUNNYBROOK 


PROFIT-BRED 

CHICKS 

All  Breeders  U.  S.  Approved — U.  S.  Pui¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Baby  Chicks — Sexed  Pul¬ 
lets — Started  Pullets.  Sunnybrook  Chicks 
do  live,  mature  fast  and  lay  heavy. 

New  Hampshire*.  White  Leghorns. 
”  “  Barred  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
White  Rocks.  Crosses.  Write  for 
circular. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.Y. 


Large  Laying  Leghorns 


Take  advantage  of  our: 

"Hold  -  the  -  line" 

Price  Policy 

All  orders  placed  before  January 
first  will  be  honored  at  1947  prices. 

A  postcard  brings  our  catalogue  and 
latest  price  list. 

RICE  BROTHERS 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  Rt.  3-A,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y, 


WHITFrOCK 

>18. 


BABY 

S  CHICKS 


I 

I 


JOSEPH 


PER 

100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free)  Tube 
Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY, 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD,  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs 
Send  for  FREE  Circular 
I  I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
j  GRADE.  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  B 

ROCKLAND 
MASS 


"The  chicks  were  wonderful,”  writes  Mr*. 
Stanley  Thompson,  Jordan,  N.  Y.  "Got  more 
eggs  than  ever  before.” — N.  Y.  Approved.  U.  S. 
Puilorum  Clean. — Ask  us  about  the  Bray  Chick 
Contest! 


fredw.br/iy 


114  MYRTLE  AVE.. 


BUFFALO  4,  N.  Y. 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS,  with  every  100.  if  order  is 
placed  before  February  I.  Immediate  or  future  delivery. 
BARRED-WHITE  ROCKS.  LEGHORNS,  $11.95  Per 
100;  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS.  BUFF  ROCKS.  BUFF 
ORPINGTONS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  $12.95—100. 
Heavy  Assorted.  $9.95-100.  plus  postage.  Thousands 
weekly.  Puilorum  tested.  Write  for  complete  price  list. 
MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES 
Mt.  Healthy,  Dept.  No.  AA,  Ohio. 


YEAR  AROUND  SERVICE 

Over  thirty  years  of  Breeding  and  Hatching.  1948  baby 
chicks  &  Started  pullets.  Large  Barron  English  Type 
White  Leghorns  up  to  338  egg  line,  Min -Leghorn  cross. 
Barred  &.  White  Rocks,  Red-Rocks.  All  from  Puilorum 
tested  stock.  100%  alive  arrival.  Write, 

FAIRVIEW  JIATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  54-X 


Zeeland,  Michigan- 


When  writinq  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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your 

Livestock  and  Poultry 

from  GOITER  and 

RELATED  TROUBLES 


Protect 


! 


Iodine  is  a  necessity  in  the  nu¬ 
trition  of  farm  animals. 


If  it  is  lacking,  goiter  may  re¬ 
sult.  The  chief  loss  from  Iodine 
deficiency  comes  from  interfer¬ 
ence  in  reproductive  processes, 
and  the  birth  of  weak,  deformed 
offspring  which  may  die. 

So  don’t  take  any  chances. 
The  feed  you  buy  probably  does 
contain  Iodine.  But  don’t  guess 
—ask  your  dealer— make  sure  ! 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “The 
Place  of  Iodine  in  the  Nutrition 
of  Farm  Animals.” 


120  Broodway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  I,  III. 


*  • 


DEPENDABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS ^ 


bruised  teats  or 
teat  obstructions? 
TREAT  THEM  WITH 

Dr,  Naylor 

SULFATHIAZOLE 

MEDICATED 

DILATORS 

Relieve  injured  teats  quickly. 
Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Dila¬ 
tors  work  three  ways — Carry 
antiseptics  and  healing  agents 
INTO  teat  canal  to  combat  in¬ 
fection  and  promote  healing. 
Furnish  soft,  absorbent  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  injured  lining, 
same  as  you  would  apply  a 
soft,  absorbent  dressing  to 
external  wounds.  Keep  teat 
canal  open  in  natural  shape 
while  tissues  heal.  A  depend¬ 
able  treatment,  ready  to  use. 
If  not  available  at  your  deal¬ 
ers,  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

MORRIS  2,  N.  Y. 

Large  Pkg.  $1 .00 
Trial  Pkg.  500 
H.W.  NAYLOR 

Dr.  of  Veterinary  Mi*dic 


KLINE’S  TURKEY  POULTS 

10,000  WEEKLY,  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE— 

Improved  White  Holland.  Pennsylvania’s  Finest — Win 
F.F.A.  Championship.  Produce  most  profit  per  bird. 

Get  the  facts —  " How  Kline  Can  Under  Sell  With 
Better  Poults."  Write  today: 

KLINE'S  TURKEY  PLANT,  Box  G,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

$22.-100. 

Harry  Burnham,  N.  Collins,  N.  Y 


manganese  on  shell  strength,  it  appears 
that  improvement  by  this  means  is  defi¬ 
nitely  limited  and  that  we  must  look 
to  better  breeding  for  the  final  satis¬ 
factory  solution. — F.  P.  Jeffrey. 

—  A. A.  — 

WASHING  MARKET  EGGS 

Every  industry  is  full  of  many  tra¬ 
ditions  and  misconceptions.  One  of  the 
so-called  notions  in  the  poultry  world 
is  the  subject  of  washing  eggs.  Market 
men  will  tell  you  that  the  mere  act  of 
washing  an  egg  ruins  it  for  all  future 
use.  There  is  a  popular  belief  that  the 
“bloom”  on  an  egg  virtually  seals  it, 
and  to  wash  it  off  immediately  opens 
the  egg  up  to  all  sorts  of  contamina¬ 
tion. 

A  number  of  researchers  have  proved 
that  the  bloom  is  a  very  thin,  gelatin¬ 
ous  film  that  can  be  penetrated  easily 
and  of  course  would  allow  bacteria  to 
enter  the  shell.  If  you  compared  a  clean 
egg  washed  in  clean  water  with  an  un¬ 
washed  clean  egg,  the  two  would  keep 
equally  well. 

The  reason  that  ordinary  washed 
eggs  spoil  more  quickly  is  because  they 
were  dirty  in  the  first  place  and  bac¬ 
teria  has  entered  the  shell.  There  is  a 
correct  and  a  wrong  way  to  wash  eggs. 
In  the  first  place,  dirty  eggs  should  be 
washed  as  soon  as  possible  before  bac¬ 
teria  can  enter  the  shell.  They  should 
be  washed  in  warm,  running  water — 
or  better  still,  a  warm  germicidal  so¬ 
lution.  The  most  common  is  %  to  1% 
concentrated  lye  or  sodium  hydroxide. 
For  just  part  of  a  case  of  eggs,  2  level 
teaspoonfuls  of  concentrated  lye  in  1 
gallon  of  water  is  sufficient.  Rubber 
gloves  should  be  worn  in  handling  lye 
solutions. 

The  solutions  should  be  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  eggs  because  the 
egg  contents  will  expand  slightly  and 
prevent  the  bacteria  from  entering 
readily.  If  cold  water  is  used,  the  egg 
contents  will  contract  and  tend  to  pull 
the  bacteria  through  the  shell.  Thus, 
the  most  damaging  practice  would  be 
to  allow  dirty  eggs  to  soak  in  a  pail 
of  cold  water — and  yet  this  is  done. 

—J.  H.  Vondell. 

—  A. A.  — 

WHAT  BO  YOU  THINK  ? 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 

Seastrum  and  Willis  A.  Phillips  of 
Burt,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  both  feel 
that  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  farm¬ 
ers  during  the  past  quarter  century 
was  the  formation  of  the  Production 
Credit  Associations  and  farm  loan  as¬ 
sociations.  They  say  that  during  the  de¬ 
pression  the  farming  industry  was 
headed  for  disaster  until  the  loan  as¬ 
sociations  were  formed. 

Talking  Turkey 

From  Clifton  Bushey,  S wanton,  Vt., 
who  raises  thousands  of  turkeys  a  year, 
comes  a  note  saying  “Labor  saving  ma¬ 
chinery  and  devices  make  possible  a 
wider  margin  of  profit  from  opera¬ 
tions.  Second:  the  improvement  of  our 
road  from  a  narrow  dirt  one,  impas¬ 
sable  most  of  the  winter  and  spring,  to 
a  modern  hard  surface  road  makes  bet¬ 
ter  transportation  facilities,  which  in 
turn  give  us  access  to  more  profitable 
markets.  We  also  find  very  valuable 
the  service  rendered  us  by  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  in  diagnosing 
poultry  diseases  and  recommending 
treatments.” 

—  a. a.  — 

“Believe  It  or  Not”  —  Airport  officials 
at  Bradley  Field  discovered  that  lights 
do  help  when  it  comes  to  laying  eggs. 
They  put  in  a  hurry  call  to  Connecticut 
University  when  42  pullets,  shipped 
from  the  West  Coast,  began  deluging 
them  with  eggs  every  time  the  field’s 
landing  lights  were  turned  on.  The  pul¬ 
lets  had  been  shipped  from  the  Dry- 
den  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at  Modesta, 
California,  to  enter  the  27th  annual 
Storrs  egg-laying  test. 
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■  BRED  from^  WELL  BREEDERS 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Sox  59  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Swdty  Hatched  Chicks 
Catch  the 

Why  be  content  with  a  small  meager  profit,  when  you  can  just  as 
easily  get  in  on  the  big  egg  money  and  the  top  market  prices?  How? 
“Get  ’em  STARTED  EARLY!” 

Agricultural  College  statistics  prove  that  Early  Hatched  Chicks  are 
from  51%  to  78%  more  profitable  than  late  chicks.  That’s  a  lot  of  extra 
profit.  And  here  are  7  specific  “show-me”  REASONS  WHY  Hall’s 
Early  Hatched  Chicks,  with  the  bred-in  profit,  are  the  surest  way  for 
you  to  get  your  share  of  that  more  than  50%  extra  profit. 

HALL’S  StVlfy  VUatcAed  CHICKS 
HAVE  7-POINT  SUPERIORITY 

Hall’s  Early  Hatched  Chicks  have:  (1)  greater  ruggedness  from  the 
start.  (2)  Live  better.  (3)  Feather  out  better.  (4)  Lay  earlier  and  get 
down  to  laying  full-sized,  full-weight  eggs  in  minimum  time.  (5)  Lay 
more  eggs  when  prices  are  at  their  peak.  (6)  Make  the  most  rapid  gains 
in  weights.  (7)  They  are  less  subject  to  disease. 

Hall’s  Chicks  give  you  a  flying  start  on  the  road  to  greater  poultry 
profits.  Now  — add  that  50%  extra  profit  that  comes  from  “get  ’em 
started  EARLY”  —  and  you  have  plenty  of  sound  reasons  why  you 
should  place  your  order  now.  Not  next  month,  or  next  week  —  but  NOW. 

We  hatch  chicks  from  6  PUREBREEDS:  Hall’s  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks;  Hall’s  New  Hampshires;  Hall’s  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds;  Hall’s 
White  Leghorns;  Hall’s  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Hall’s  White 
Wyandottes.  Also,  3  HALLCROSS:  Barred  Hallcross;  Sex-Linked 
Hallcross ;  Heavy  White  Hallcross.  All  chicks  are  from  Pullorum  Fro© 
stock  by  Official  State  Test. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER— or  write  direct  to  the  HATCHERY  For  PRICES 
and  DELIVERY  DATES.  Prices  are  the  same  whether  ordered  from  the 
hatchery  or  through  your  dealer. 

Get  your  HALL  Chicks  NOW  and  GET  THEM  PRODUCING. 
Send  for  FREE  Catalog. 


II  You  Want  Higher 
Prices  For  Your  Eggs, 

arrange  to  sell  them  to  specializ¬ 
ed  markets.  v 
We  can  put  you  in  touch  with 
these  markets.  Write  the 

Poultry  Improvement  Cooperative, 

Box  A,  Rice  Hall,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Give  location  of  your  farm,  rail  connec¬ 
tions,  breed  and  size  of  flock. 

Neil  W.  Cunningham,  No.  Vassalboro,  Maine 

I 

BABY  AND  STARTED  CHICKS 

Blood  tested.  All  Commercial  R.  I.  REDS,  N.  H 
REDS,  ROCK  CROSS,  WHITE  ROCKS 
Year  around  service.  Circulars  and  Prices. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodeling  or  repairing  your 
nome  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patronize 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  and 
you  will  be  satisfied 

LOOK 

for  Rupture  Help 

Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This  mar¬ 
velous  invention  for  most  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  YOU  heav¬ 
enly  comfort  and  security — 
day  and  night — at  work  and 
at  play — or  it  costs  you  N  OTH- 
ING!  Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or 
springs.  For  men,  women,  and 
children.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Not  sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  foe 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  ana 
Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 

Brooks  Company,  Depf.201-A  Marshall,  Mich* 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  '/2  Inch  single  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca.  N.  T. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 
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HOLSTEIN 


CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 

Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck- 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  13Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 

niii  |C  an<*  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex- 
DULL9tra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders 
of  choice  Holsteins  for  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Two  Reg.  Holstein  Bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice.  Twelve  Reg.  ^Heifers  and  Young  Cows  due  in  next 
thirty  days.  Five  good  Heifer  Calves. 

LONERGAN  BROTHERS 

Phone  Homer  20-J  HOMER,  NEW  YORK. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  two-year-old  Bull,  sired  by  | 
Pebble  Beach  Prince  Hope,  double  grandson  of  Montvic 
Chieftain  7th.  Dam’s  two-year-old  D.H.I.A.  record  — 
12,208  lbs.  milk,  467.3  lbs.  fat. 

LAVERNE  W.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  VERONA,  N.  Y. 
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AYRSHIRE 


AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE 

Foundation  females  of  all  ages.  Many  bred  to  proven 
sires.  Cherry  Bank  and  Glengary  breeding. 

P.  T.  LUCE,  FLEMING  DALE  FARM 

R.  D.  |,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY 


JERSEY— Registered  and  Grade 

About  to  freshen.  Open  and  bred  heifers. 
BOB-O-LINK  FARMS,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK  | 

HAIRY  CATTLE 


DAIRY  COWS  AND  FIRST  CALF  HEIFERS 

Fresh  and  close-up.  One  or  a  carload.  T.  B.  accredited 
Mostly  large  type  Holsteins.  Also  blood-tested  cows'. 

FRANK  W.  ARNOLD,  BALLSTON  SPA,  N.  Y. 

FANCY  DAIRY  CATTLE— Large  selection.  We 
specialize  in  heavy-producing  top  cows  and 
heifers  to  suit  the  most  critical.  Free  delivery 
any  place.  Phone  6471 
E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  Hobart,  New  York. 

Lf\D  CAIC.  H'Ph  class  grade  and  pure 
rv/K  vHLC.  bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  Credit  given  to  responsible 
parties. 

FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-3993 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CmRLoaO  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT/  Leonardsviiie#  N.  Y. 

CEose  and  Fresh  Cows  ^-ve|y  animal  per- 

Viw:>c  rresn  '-°W5S  0  n  ally  selected 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

B.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  R.D.  5.  Phone  2015 

1  BROWN  SWISS 

FOR  SALE 

Choice  young  Brown  Swiss  cows  and  young 
bull. 

EDWARD  SCOFIELD,  Bridgewater,  New  York. 


|  vi»:»i)i;i:\.AM.is 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SERVICE  BULL 
Sire — Edwin's  Edellor.  Grand  Sire — Edwin 
Cornell.  Dam — Rally  Mystic  Lady  2nd.  Born 
June  5,  1946. 

ARA  SPRAGUE,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SERVICE  BULL 

Sire:  Ravenswood  Pride  Eric  12.  Grand  Sire:  Ames 
Plantation  Pride’s  Eric.  Dam:  Eileens  Blackcap  Pride. 
Grand  Dam:  Pride  Cornell  21. 

FAN  LING  FAR^IS,ADAMS'  ^^AmYlTO N,  N.  Y. 

siiiii* 


FOR  SALE:  A  few  choice  registered  Shrop¬ 
shire  yearling  rams,  also  two  good  Oxford 
yearling  rams.  Come  and  see  them  or  write. 


SWUM* 


VAN  VLEET  BROS. 


LODI,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR  SALE 

PURE  BRED  SHROPSHIRE  AND  DORSET  RAMS.  ] 
Also  a  good'  selection  of  bred  ewes. 

H.  C.  HILL  &  SONS,  ALBION,  N.  Y.  j 

SHEEP  FOR  SALE:  Registered  2-yr.  Hampshire  ram, 
ram  lamb  same  breed  (fancy):  Grade  Suffolk  (2  years): 
16  extra  nice  Oxford  ewe  lambs.  Plenty  grade  ewes 
ready. 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  Tel.  110,  WILTON,  N.  H. 


WALTER  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS 

Chester  white  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  Cross  or 
Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  All  larqe  &  healthv 
pigs.  All  weaned  and  eating.  Will  ship  anv 
number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  monev  or¬ 
der.  if  you  want  oias  vaccinated  that  will 
be  75c  extra. 

6-7  weeks  old  $10.00  each. 

8-9  weeks  old  11.00  each. 

NO  CHARGE  FOR  CRATING. 


FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  Suffolk  Sheep:  Five  ewes: 

three  2'/2  years;  two  Rams,  l'/2  years;  three  lambs. 

Price  reasonable. 

STONEWALL  FARM 

BOX  177,  SYOSSIT,  l.  I.,  NEW  YORK. 

BE  SATISFIED”" 

In  remodeling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patronize 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  and 
you  will  be  satisfied. 


200  RUGGED  PIGS 

All  breeds,  6-7  weeks  $9.00,  8-9  weeks 
$10.00,  2  weeks  $4.00.  All  castrated 

and  vaccinated  free.  Ship  C.O.D.,  check 
or  money  order.  100-125  lbs.  Chester 
White  Boars — $50.00  each. 

CARL  ANDERSON 

VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  Spring  Gilts  sired  by 
Master  Latch.  Introducing  new  herd  sire  Faultless  Mas¬ 
ter,  a  son  of  Predominant.  These  gilts  bred  to  Faultless 
Mastor  for  Maroh  and  April  farrowing. 

A.  G.  Sinsebaugh,  Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Maplehurst  Durocs 

Service  Boars,  Gilts  and  Fail  Pigs. 
Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRES 
Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SONS 
R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  New  York. 


BERKSHIRE — pure-bred  breeding  stock:  3  choice  spring 
boars  of  Cornell  Eventuation  breeding.  Fall  pigs  both 
sex  sired  by  a  son  of  the  “Bomber”  a  champion  in 
western  shows.  We  took  II  blue  ribbons  at  Steuben 
County  Fair,  1947.  Farm  near  Howard,  New  York. 
Henry  L.  Hughes  and  Sons,  R.F.D.  No.  3,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINA 

Gilts  bred  or  open  $40.00  up.  Sows  bred  or  open  $100.00 
up.  One  fancy  boar — light  service  $75.  Young  pigs 
$12.00  up.  M.  G.  ADAMS,  Herdsman 
FAN  LING  FARMS,  HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK. 


BERKSHIRE:  PURE  BRED  REGISTERED  Berkshire 
Boar  Hogs.  Ready  for  service,  vaccinated  for  hog  chol¬ 
era  and  hemorrhagic  septicemia.  Shipped  F.0.B,  Hyde 
Park.  Write: 

Frank  Silvernail,  Supt.,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  CROSS 

$9.00;  also  Shepherd  Pups,  Hounds. 

FAY'S/  MADRID,  NEW  YORK. 


F 


POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 

REDS 


RICHQUALITY 

OUR  37th  YEAR.  18/000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


This  year  the  trend  is  to’ 
LAYERS 

ORDER  TODAY 
A  post  card  brings  Free  folder.  'How  to 
Boost  Profits"  If  you  haven't  received 
yours,  better  hurry. 

Mosher  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 
R.  7.  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 
producers.  New  Hampshires.  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses.  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

BOX  A,  Phone  504,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egg  Laving  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  vou  what  thev  will  do  for  vou. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A, 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 

Keystone  Farms  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 
Hardiest  Breed,  Great  Layers,  no  Paralysis. 
Eggs  and  stock.  Circular  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Established  in  1910 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK'-RED  CROSS 

Known  tor  exceptional  livability  and  con- 
sistent  production  Circular  available. 
RFP-W-F ARM  BOX  W,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 


THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

S.  ,C.  White  leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 


WEIDNERS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Breeding  cockerels  from  our  best  families.  Individuals 
or  quantity  lots.  Write  tor  price  list. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER 
RTE  2,  WEST  SHOKAN,  NEW  YORK. 


E 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  OATES 
December  20  Issue  ...Closes  Dec.  6 

January  3  Issue .  Closes  Dec.  20 

January  17  Issue — . Closes  Jan.  3 

February  7  Issue  . Closes  Jan.  24 


POULTRY 


ZIMMER'S  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS. 

THEY  LIVE-THEY  LAY-THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

Box  C.  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


RRENDER’S  leghorns 

Dncnucil  d  ferndale,  n.  y. 

NEW  YORK  STATE'S  LARGEST 

US  ROP  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

ArriAmi  1946  ROP  AV — 274  eggs. 
UrrlUlAL  25.93  oz.,  4.52  lb. 

199  QUALIFIED  300  EGGERS 


Dryden  Springs  Farm  Leghorns 

Pullets  ready  to  lay 
available  now, 

WALTER  H.  SCHAIT,  Owner 
Dryden,  New  York. 


HEAD  YOUR  PENS  WITH  KREHER'S 

Large  excellent  body  type  PULLORUM  CLEAN,  R.O.P. 
white  leghorn  cockerels  to  produce  large  sturdy  pullets 
which  lay  big  chalk  white  eggs  and  plenty  of  them.  We 
have  a  limited  surplus  of  these  cockerels  which  are 
ready  to  place  in  the  breeding  pens,  already  blood  test¬ 
ed,  dubbed  and  vaccinated  for  fowle  pox.  OUR  OFFI¬ 
CIAL  R.O.P.  1946-47  averages  are  as  follows:  Egg  prod. 
244.3  eggs,  egg  wt.  26.4  ozs.,  body  wt.  4.92  lbs.  in 
their  pullet  year. 

KREHER'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 

EAST  AMHERST,  NEW  YORK. 


HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS 

70,000  LAYERS 

LARGE  BIRDS  LARGE  EGGS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Walter  S.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y, 


LEWiS  LANGER  J  £  "ed 

OFFICIAL  RATING 
N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P. 

N.  Y.  *U.  S.  Certified  BOTH  BREEDS 

N.  Y.  *U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

Place  your  order  now  for  future  delivery. 

SWAN  LAKE,  BOX  588,  NEW  YORK 


VANCREST  new  hampshires 

Proven  Producers  of  Eggs  and  Meat 

*  High  Hamp  hen  all  laying  tests  1946-47 

*  High  Hamp  pen  Western  N.  Y.  1946-47 

*  High  Hamp  hen  Storrs  1945-46,  1946-47 

*  High  Hamps  1947  N.  Y.  Chicken-of-Tomorrow 

PROGENY-TEST  BREEDING.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Also  H AMP-ROCK  (Sex-Link)  Cross. 

VANCREST  FARM  R.D.  2,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  breeding 
It  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  your 
assurance  of  poultry  success.  Pullorum 
passed. 

Send  for  prices 

C.  &  G.  FARMS 

Box  S  Ballston  Lake,  N.  T 


BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 
New  Hampshire's,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
for  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
GERALD  BOICE,  BOX  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 


THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

LEGHORNS  -  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 
folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 


BOX  A, 


CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  TOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 
B  O  D  I  N  E 

16  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 
24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  I30DINE  &  SON 
CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  NEW  YORK. 


SEEDS 


BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL 
(New  York  State  Broadleaf) 
Analysis:  Purity  94.72%  Weed  Seeds  .63% 
Inert  Matter  .25%.  Other  Crop  Seeds  4.40%. 
Germination  69%.  Hard  Seeds  12%  Total 
81%.  Recommended  seeding  rate  5  to  6  lbs. 
per  acre.  Price  $2.00  per  lb.  Cash  with  order. 
Shipping  charges  paid  on  orders  of  10  lbs. 
or  over. 

W.  S.  WILSON  &  SON,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


POTATO  GROWERS —  Why  take  a  chance  on  ring  rot 
or  other  diseases.  We  invite  you  to  cheek  our  record  of 
Katahdin  seed  potatoes  with  vigor  and  freedom  from 
disease.  Write  for  inspection  reports  and  prices. 

CLARK  SEED  FARMS,  RtCHFORD.  NEW  YORK 


EQUIPMENT 


Munson  Feed  Mixer  for  Sale 

One  ton  capacity — Good  condition.  Com¬ 
plete  with  motor — $350.00. 

H.  G.  HAAS  &  SON 

Milling  Corporation 
Evans  Mills,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE — Small  stationary  case  Hay  Baler 
on  rubber,  ready  to  bale.  4-Horse  air-cooled 
Wisconsin  Motor.  Priced  to  sell. 

Phone:  Pittstown  14-F-2. 

Simeon  H.  Bornt  Sons,  RFD  No.  1,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Harvey  Corn  Sheller.  Like  new. 
Henry  Schaeffer,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Oliver  Automatic  Hydraulic  Threader-Baler — used  one 
season.  Price  reasonable. 

A.  H.  VAN  TASSEL 

Phone:  Hudson,  N.  Y.  I334-R-2  Livingston,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

ALLIS-CHALMERS  MODEL  W.  M.  CRAWLER  with 
Starter,  equipped  with  9  foot  angle  dozer  Buckeye  blade 
and  winch. 

RALPH  STONESIFER  KEYMAR,  MARYLAND. 


FOR  SALE 

DISST0N  CHAIN  SAW— almost  new.  2’— 3’  cutting 
chains. 

THOMAS  G.  GABLE 

R.  D.  2,  ROMULUS,  NEW  YORK. 


|  MISI  EEEAIVEOIJS  | 

FOR  SALE 

First  run  No.  1  Pure  Maple  Syrup  $6.00  per 
gallon. 

Kenneth  L.  Stewart,  Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 


PURE  CLOVER  HONEY  5  lbs.  $2.25:  10  lbs.  $4.25: 
30  lbs.  $12.00.  Pure  Wildflower  or  Buckwheat  Honey  5 
lbs.  $2.00:  10  lbs.  $3.75  :  30  lbs.  $10.00.  Pure  Old 
Fashioned  Buckwheat  Flour  10  lbs.  $1.60.  All  postage 
paid  and  insured  to  Zone  3.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Free  Honey  Recipe  Booklets.  Bill  Sossei.  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE:  QUALITY  Cedar  Fence  Posts,  grapestakes. 
any  length,  size.  Poles  20’  to  35’.  Cedar,  Pine,  Hem¬ 
lock  lumber,  dimension  material.  F.O.B.  or  delivered. 

F.  G.  FLETCHER,  NORWOOD,  NEW  YORK 


FERRETS 

Special  Ratters.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

E.  L.  HARTMAN 
Box  1,  New  London,  Ohio. 

THE  VERY  BEST  “North  Country”  clover  honey,  I  case 
of  6  5-lb.  pails  $10  by  express  collect.  One  5-lb.  pail 
$2.00  parcel  post  prepaid  into  third  zone. 

St.  Lawrence  River  Valley  Apiaries 

LISBON,  NEW  YORK. 


EMPLOYMENT 


WANTED:  WOMAN— CAPABLE,  middle  aged,  as  cook 
and  home  manager  on  farm  for  adults  in  Central  New 
York.  Excellent  references.  Write  Box  514-CS, 

c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


DO  YOU  NEED  A  FARM  JOB  OR  A 
FARM  MAN? 

We  have  good  men  who  want  jobs  as  herds¬ 
man,  fruit  farm  manager  and  general  farm 
work.  Excellent  farm  owners  desire  to  hire 
men  who  will  resume  responsibility.  If  you 
have  a  farm  job  for  a  man  or  if  you  want  a 
job,  write  now,  giving  full  information. 

ORBAKER  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
1175  Main  Street  East,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


UEI  D  lA/ANTFn  We  can  use  a  few  good  hand 
rlctr  milkers,  single  or  married. 

Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men. 

APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Augusta,  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Herd  of 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 


WANTED*  EXPERIENCED  MARRIED 

WMIXICV.  FARM  MANAGER 

To  manage  a  100%  Dairy  Farm,  located  in 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  with  a  Progres¬ 
sive  Registered  Holstein  Herd  and  Modern 
House.  Give  complete  information  concerning 
family  size,  age,  experience  with  herds,  crops; 
also  personal  habits.  State  when  available. 
Write  Box  514-P 

c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Agricultural  Engineer:  Am  a  graduate  of  the  French 
National  College  of  Agriculture  of  Grignon,  France. 
Married,  30  years  old.  Am  interested  in  a  position  as 
manager,  assistant  manager  or  partnership  proposition — 
farm  or  estate.  Best  references.  Write  Box  514-FN, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York 


WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  man  for  poultry  breeding 
farm  —  or  couple;  wife  to  have  oharge  of  housekeeping. 

DAVID  T.  COHEN,  Guilford,  Connecticut. 


DAIRYMAN —  GOOD  MILKER:  Unusual  opportunity 
and  future  to  dependable,  competent  farmer.  Small 
family  with  full  time  working  son,  or  board  man 
Attractive  tenant  house,  conveniences, 

GEORGE  CORBY,  HONEOYi  FALLS,  N.  V. 


Additional  Classified  Ads 

On  Opposite  Page 
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DOUIN  THE 


HAY 


fad  c  AI  C«  Baled  hay  and  straw.  All  grades. 
rVK  wHLEi  will  deliver  by  trailer  or  ship  by 
rail.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

R.  D.  4,  Tel.  47-282,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Mow  cured  Alfalfa  and  Clover  | 
Hay,  also  Straw.  Delivered  by  truck  load 
or  car  load. 

Kenneth  L.  Stewart,  Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 
FOR  SALE 

Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Mixed  Hay,  Sftraw.  Advise 1 
what  you  need. 

HENRY  K.  JARVIS 
511  E.  Genesee  St.,  Fayetteville,  New  York 

FOR  SALE:  BALED  HAY  , 

Ready  for  shipment.  Trailers  may  call.  Place 
orders  now.  Large  quantities  available  to 
dealers. 

J.  K.  CROFT,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VERMONT. 

|  BHM.S 

BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  COLLIES 

Our  specialty,  everything  registered.  Bred 
females,  half  grown  pups,  and  baby  pups, 
and  studs  that  are  white.  Write  for  our 
stud  fee  and  snaps  and  pedigrees. 

V.  M.  KIRK 

WEST  LEYDEN,  NEW  YORK. 

SHEPHERDS:  COLLIE-SHEPHERD  CROSS 
Stock,  watch  and  companion. 
GEORGE  E.  WILLIAMS 
Box  62,  RD,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


DALMATIANS  AND  DACHSHUNDS 

PUPPIES  for  Sale;  Also  grown  stock.  A.K.C.  Reg- 
Istorcd 

GAUDENT  FARM  KENNELS  REG.  v 

Route  I,  Box  312,  Tel.  I76-F2  Saugerues,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS 
Make  fine  Pets,  Ratters  and  Watch  Dogs. 
Write 

NELSON'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

TOP  COLLIE  PUPS  FOR  XMAS. 

Champion  breeding  with  pedigree  and  some  well  bred 
not  registered  for  pets  and  farm  use.  $15.00  and 
$20.00.  C.O.D. 

F.  B.  STEWART,  LINESVILLE,  Pa. 

SUPER  INTELLIGENT  COLLIE-SHEPHERDS 
Real  Cow  Dogs,  Ideal  Watch  Dogs. 
VIRGIL  SMITH,  R.  D.  MOUNT  VISION,  N.  Y. 

DOBERMAN  PINSCHER  PUPS 
A.K.C.  Docked,  Cropped.  Reasonable. 
ARTHUR  IFFLAND,  MOSCOW,  PA. 


GORDON  SETTER  PUPS 
O'Field  Strain  —  Registered  Stock.  Hunting 
Strain.  None  Better. 

Field  Gordon  Kennels,  Somers,  Conn. 
WELSH  CORGIS 

(Cardigan)  A.K.C.  Aristocrat  of  Herders. 

ETHEL  SCHNEIDER,  OAKLEA  FARM 
R.  D.  4,  TROY,  NEW  YORK. 


PUREBRED  GERMAN  POLICE  PUPS 
3  litters  for  January.  Greys,  Blacks  and  pure 
Whites.  Place  orders  for  Spring  shipments. 
The  Foote  Hills,  E.  A.  FOOTE  Unionville,  N.  Y. 

_ _ _ _ — l - 

SHEPHERDS — COLLIE-SHEPHERD  CROSS 
POINTERS,  OTHERS. 

HIGHLAND  ACRES  KENNELS 
BOX  62  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 
AIREDALES  .  .  .  the  all-around  dog.  Will  ship 
C.  O.  D. 

ELMER  G.  FISHER,  MADISON,  N.  Y. 

GROWN  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  Male— $20.00,  good 
one.  English  Shepherd  pups — 8  weeks,  guaranteed  and 
healthy.  English  Beagle  pups,  males — $10.00.  Trained 
Beagles  and  Rabbit  Hounds;  Trained  Foxhounds— good 
old  Foxhound — $25.00.  Grown  young  Foxhound — $15.00. 
JOHN  BILECKE,  NORTH  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 

FOR  SALE:  AKC  St.  Bernards  and  Cocker  Spaniel 
Pups.  One  ’litter  of  Collie  Shepherds,  heelers.  Terms. 
Puppy  plan  without  cash.  AKC  stud  service  for  blonde 
and  black  Cocker  Spaniel  and  St.  Bernard. 

Mrs.  Edna  Gladstone,  Tel.  36,  Andes,  N.  Y. 

Pure  bred  Cocker  Spaniels,  3  months  old,  $15.00. 
Collie  Pups  $10.00.  Both  breeds  make  excellent  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts.  Also  Rabbit  Hounds  cheap.  Also  have  nice  I 
Maple  Syrup.  $5.00  per  gallon. 

EDWIN  S.  PEARL,  VERSHIRE,  VERMONT. 

NEARLY  ALL  WHITE 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups  for  Christmas.  Best  cow  dogs 
and  pets. 

LUCILE  E.  ROBINSON 

R.  F.  D.  No.  I,  Ogdensburg,  New  York. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Farm  Raised  Beauty  with 
friendly  disposition.  Intelligent  Faithful.  Two  males — 
16-17  months  old.  Reserve  pups  now  for  Spring  delivery. 
All  A.K.C.  Registered.  Telephone:  Moravia  46-F-I2. 

LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD,  LOCKE,  NEW  YORK. 

1  FRUIT 

FAMOUS  INDIAN  RIVER  TREE-RIPENED  FRUIT.  I 

Buy  Deluxe  Gift  Packages  from  Grower.  Contains  our 
choicest  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines  with  one  pound  ] 
each  guava  jelly,  orange  marmalade,  tropical  honey  and 
paper  shell  pecans.  Holiday  wrappings.  Have  us  send 
several  packages  with  your  gift  card.  A  truly  dis- 
tinctivo  family  remembrance.  Deluxe  55  lb.  basket 
$7.50  90  lb.  box  $11.50.  Enjoy  fresh  ripe  fruit  through¬ 
out  the  season.  Our  very  best  mixed  oranges,  grape¬ 
fruit,  tangerines  or  as  specified.  Bushel  55  lbs.  $5.00. 
Box  90  lbs.  $7.90.  Place  your  order  now  for  shipment 
at  desired  intervals.  Express  Prepaid — East  of  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed, 

INGRAM  GROVES,  Dept.  15  (AA),  Rockledge,  Florida 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 

LIVESTOCK  should  not  be  marketed 
now.  That  is  a  bald  statement 
which  probably  will  not  mean  very 
much  by  the  time  this  arrives,  for  if 
present  marketing  continues  there  will] 
be  nothing  left  to  market. 

I  suppose  it  could  have  been  antici-  I 
pated  that  whatever  the  politicians  did 
to  assure  food  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
world  would  be  terribly  bungled.  They 
never  seem  to  learn.  Boy  lawyers  out 
of  New  York  City  or  soap  salesmen  out  | 
of  Cincinnati  no  matter  how  much  bal¬ 
lyhoo  accompanies  them — simply  do  I 
not  know  farm  problems  or  farm 
minds.  Even  after  O.P.A.,  they  appar¬ 
ently  have  not  grasped  the  fact  that  [ 
no  one  man  or  group  is  big  enough  I 
mentally  to  take  over  the  volume  of 
thought  and  action  that  daily  goes  into 
food  production,  transportation,  mar- 1 
keting  and  distribution. 

The  necessity  of  conserving  food  is  I 
great  from  any  angle.  In  the  face  of 
such  a  situation,  most  unfortunately,  | 
politics  were  played  to  lower  prices. 
The  farmer,  the  livestock  man,  and] 
every  food  producer  naturally  feared  | 
such  tactics  and  lost  confidence. 
Therefore,  instead  of  conserving  food  I 
they  moved  it  out.  Then  supply  and 
demand  ceased  to  operate,  prices  got 
too  low  and  they  couldn’t  market  it. 
So  the  rules  were  changed  and  now 
meat  prices  will  get  too  high.  In  the 
meantime,  a  shortage  has  been  created 
and  everyone  suffers,  for  instead  of 
nserving  food  we  have  wasted  it, 
eaten  too  much  “too  high  up  on  the 
hog”,  and  that  is  the  situation  we  face  | 
today. 

Tomorrow  we  will  be  out  of  meat.  I 
Then  we  can  anticipate  more  politics, 
with  the  former  ‘glamor  boys’  of  I 
O.P.A.  striving  for  more  glamor  and 
more  failure.  They  do  not  seem  to  j 
realize  that  they  were  the  ones  who 
created  this  situation  in  the  first  place, 
even  during  the  war,  by  destroying  con¬ 
fidence  and  upsetting  production  and  | 
distribution  schedules  that  took  years  I 
and  years  to  work  out.  I  have  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  general  public  wants  no 
more  of  them  no  matter  how  much 
they  yell,  realizing  that  controls  and 
rationing  were  one  thing  when  we  had 
surpluses  and  a  war  and  quite  another  | 
with  shortages  and  no  war.  It  would 
also  seem  to  be  clear  to  the  whole  I 
world  right  now  that  the  stomach  is 
mightier  than  politics  or  entire  gov- 1 
emments. 

Most  unfortunately,  this  sort  of  thing  I 
reduces  production  at  a  time  when  it 
should  be  increasing;  raises  prices 


when  they  are  already  too  high;  lowers 
the  standard  of  living  for  everyone; 
lowers  diet  and  health  standards; 
mortgages  the  future  food  and  live¬ 
stock  reserves  to  exhaustion.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  danger  of  such  bungling 
by  political  incompetence  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  slowly  drives  farmers, 
business  men  and  employers  to  distrac¬ 
tion,  thus  creating  the  unrest  and  the 
lack  of  confidence  in  leaders  and  in 
governments  which  are  now  destroy¬ 


ing  Europe  and  establishing  dictators. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  drawing  such  a  pic¬ 
ture,  but  our  livestock  has  been  over¬ 
marketed  to  a  dangerous  point  and  we 
must  be  alert.  The  demand  for  and  the 
shortage  of  meat  this  winter  and 
spring  are  sure  to  make  a  lot  of  well- 
meaning  but  ill-advised  people  clamor 
for  the  government  to  do  something 
about  it — either  forgetting  or  not 
knowing  past  experiences.  It  is  not  too 
soon  to  start  fighting  such  propaganda. 


C<MirfuieH4&  { 


Great  herd  improving  bulls  are 
no  farther  than  your  telephone! 


OVER  100 

local  insemina- 
tors  are  serving 
New  York  State 
dairymen. 


x/v 


For  name  and  phone  number  of 
the  inseminator  nearest  you,  write 
today  to: 


COOPERATIVE  INCORPORATED. 

PHONE  2  571  R.0.  2  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 


Haul  That  Load 

ON  THE 

DRAWBAR  CARRIAGE 


You  can  move  any  item  up  to 
t/2-ton  on  this  new  Drawbar  Car¬ 
riage  ior  Ford-Ferguson  Tractors. 
Lowers  to  ground  for  loading 
and  raise  to  14  inches  for  trans¬ 
porting  with  load  level  Attached 
or  detached  in  seconds  and  no 
bolts  are  reguired.  Add  plat¬ 
form  to  suit  type  of  loads.  If  your 
dealer  can't  supply  you,  order 
the  carriage  direct. 

BARMORE  MFG.  CO.  SAs 


RABBITS 


Record  of  Production  White  New  Zealands 

will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy,  vigorous  stock  bred 
for  moat,  fur  and  fancy.  R.O.P.  Stands  for  the  best 
in  rabbits.  Information  free. 

R.O.P.  Rabbitry,  Willard  St.,  Leominster,  Mass. 

* _ 

RAISE  GUARANTEED  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS1 

Greatest  profits  from  gorgeous  furs,  delic¬ 
ious  meat,  valuable  breeders.  Experience 
unnecessary.  Fascinating  hobby.  Year- 
round,  money-making  business.  Write 
world's  largest  breeder  today. 

WILLOW  FARM  R-24  Sellersville,  Pa. 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertisements 
in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no  better  way 
to  keep  well  informed  on  new  things 
on  the  market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get  what 
you  want.  When  you  answer  an  "ad,' 
be  sure  to  mention  the  name  of 

.AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


PALOMINOS  AND  PONIES 

PALOMINO  saddle  horses.  Ponies,  all  ■ 
sizes.  Pinto,  Hackney,  Welsh,  Shetland.  ^ 
Shipped  crated  by  express.  How  old  Q 
are  children  you  want  pony  for?  -JS 

HOWARD  CHANDLER,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  soon.  Free  Catalog. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


We  Are  Reducing  Our  Herd  and  Offer 

FOR  SALE 

CARNATION  BULLS 

4  Bulls  ranging  in  age  from  three  years  to  seven 
months,  from  a  herd  specially  selected  from  the  Car¬ 
nation  Farms  nine  years  ago— the  only  100%  Carnation 
Herd,  both  dam  and  sire,  in  northeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Blending  of  the  blood  of  the  famous  sires  and 
dams  of  the  Carnatioi  Farm,  such  as  Joe  Homestead. 
Carnation  Governor  Imperial  and  the  Tritomia  Family, 
with  excellent  producing  and  butter-fat  background. 

Also  Carnation  cows  and  heifers. 

HOLSTEIN  Heifers  and  Cows  with  excellent 
production  background. 

JERSEY  Cows  and  Heifers  with  excellent  pro¬ 
duction  background. 

All  from  an  accredited  herd,  T.B.  and  Bangs  Disease 
tested. 

Prices  very  reasonable  Inspection  invited 

KILROE  FARM,  Honesdale,  Pa.,  R.  D.  1. 


WANTED:  MAN  with  newspaper  circulation  experience 
by  farm  newspaper.  Excellent  opportunity  for  advance 
ment.  For  further  details  write  to; 

M.  W.  PELCZYNSKI,  625  Doat  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y 


Delaware  County,  New  York 
DISPERSAL 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  12 

DR.  E.  O.  BUSH  Complete  Dispersal 
At  his  farm  on  Route  10,  5  miles  south  of 
Delhi,  near  DELANCEY,  N.  Y. 

52  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  nearly  all  calfhood 
vaccinated. 

Herd  consists  of — 35  Milking  Cows  and  first 
calf  heifers,  10  Yearlings,  7  Heifer  Calves, 
2  bulls — all  young. 

The  feature  of  the  sale — a  3-year-old  herd  sire  whose 
dam  made  876  lb.  fat  with  3.9%  test  as  a  3  year  old. 
Famous  Elmwood  Farms  of  Illinois  breeding. 

Sale  in  large,  heated  tent,  starting  at  12:00  Noon, 
lunch  served. 

This  is  a  choice  offering,  all  selling  at  your  pried. 
DR.  E.  0.  BUSH,  Owner,  DeLancey,  New  York 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


Oneida  County,  New  York 
DISPERSAL 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  10 
60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Hugh  I.  Jones  sells  without  reservation  his 
widely-known,  high  bred.  Rag  Apple  herd 
at  his  farm,  1  mile  north  of  BARNEVELD, 
N.  Y.  on  Route  12  and  12  miles  north  of 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  all  Bang’s  Vaccinated,  and  en¬ 
tirely  negative  to  recent  test.  Officially  classified  for 
type  with  the  high  score  of  82.8  points.  Cow  Testing 
records  average  over  400  lb.  fat  for  past  7  years,  all 
2  time  milking. 

37  milking  cows,  nearly  all  fresh  or  heavy 
springers,  12  open  yearlings,  11  heifer 
calves. 

Sale  after  lunch  at  12:00  Noon,  in  large  heated  tent. 
Don’t  miss  this  opportunity  to  a  real  opportunity.  Buy¬ 
ers  met  upon  request  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 

HUGH  I.  JONES,  Owner,  Remsen,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


216th  EARLVILLE  AUCTION  SALE 
TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  16 
100  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

All  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood  vac¬ 
cinated.  healthy  in  every  respect,  eligible  to  go  into 
any  state. 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y.— in  large 
heated  auditorium. 

FRANCIS  BEARDSLEY,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.  sell* 
25  selected  animals,  fresh  or  soon  due  with 
large  Cow  Testing  records. 

COBLESKILL  HOMESTEAD  FARMS  of  J.  Kilpat¬ 
rick,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  sells  40  head,  (A 
fresh  or  close  springers. 

Sale  will  also  include  10  SERVICE  AGE  BULLS, 
quality  offering  of  yearlings  and  heifer  calves. 

This  is  America’s  oldest  established,  and  most  reliable 
market  place  where  the  best  in  Registered  Hoi  steins 
have  been  sold  for  25  years. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  Y, 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sar©  f@ 
Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 
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YOUR  CHILD  is  surrounded  by 
people  and  things  from  the  day 
he  is  born.  Each  object  that  he 
comes  in  contact  with,  animate 
or  inanimate,  makes  an  impression  on 
his  personality.  By  the  time  he  is 
grown,  his  character  is  formed.  It  is 
like  a  completed  mosaic,  made  up  of 
tiny  fragments  of  experience  with  peo¬ 
ple  and  things. 

It  doesn’t  take  a  youngster  long  to 
discover  that  he  can  conquer  materials 
more  easily  than  he  can  human  beings. 
He  can  kick  a  ball,  but  not  an  adult; 
hammer  nails  in  a  board,  but  not  in 
Grandpa’s  knee. 

Materials  of  the  right  kind  can  give 
your  child  practice  in  surmounting  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  through  them  he  can  have 
opportunity  to  exercise  himself  and 
gain  in  endurance,  strength  and  confi¬ 
dence.  Play  that  stretches  his  mental 
abilities  as  well  as  his  physical  being  is 
essential  to  his  growth.  All  this  is  very 
well,  you  say,  but  what  kind  of  mater¬ 
ials  should  I  choose? 

People  who  know  children  say  that 
the  safest  guide  in  choosing  toys  for 
little  children  is  never  to  give  them 
anything  that  requires  nothing  from 
them.  Many  a  father  gives  his  young 
son  an  electric  train  that  the  child 
merely  watches  go  round  the  track. 
The  youngster  would  much  rather  have 
a  train  he  can  push  himself,  until  he 
gets  to  the  age  where  he  can  monkey 
with  the  controls  instead  of  letting  his 
father  have  all  the  fun. 

Here  are  a  few  guides  concerning 
children  and  materials: 

1.  In  the  child’s  daily  program, 
keep  some  time  for  outdoor  activity 
when  he  can  shout  and  jump,  run  and 
climb,  in  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  Pro¬ 
vide  equipment  that  promotes  vigorous 
exercise,  a  swing,  climbing  apparatus 
(or  trees),  balls — big  and  little — 
jumping  rope,  skates  and  the  like. 

2.  Provide  indoor  space  for  play  and 
toys.  Equip  it  with  materials  that  stim¬ 
ulate  mental  as  well  as  physical 
growth,  such  as  blocks  for  construction, 
good  working  tools,  and  things  that  can 
be  taken  apart  and  put  together  again. 

3.  Provide  materials  for  dramatic 
play;  a  sheet  for  a  tent,  old  clothes  for 
“dress-up”,  and  other  dramatic  “props.” 

4.  Provide  pictures,  books,  and  mu¬ 
sic,  for  these  will  add  much  to  the 
child’s  joy  now  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

5.  Provide  some  things  for  the  child 


A  child  is  learning  something  all  the  time. 
Every  object  he  comes  in  contact 
with  makes  an  impression  on  his 
personality. 


to  do  alone.  The  ability  to  be  happy  and 
occupied  without  others  lays  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  self-reliance  in  later  life. 

6.  Take  a  little  time  to  spend  with 
your  child  in  play  each  day.  The  bonds 
of  affection  and  comradeship  are  close¬ 
ly  knit  by  doing  things  together. 

When  a  child  is  inactive,  or  bored, 
or  unhappy,  it  may  be  that  what  he  has 
to  play  with  has  no  meaning  for  him. 
Or  perhaps  you  do  not  encourage  him 
to  discover  the  possibilities  in  the  ma¬ 


terials  he  has  to  play  with,  or  it  may 
be  that  you  over-direct  him  so  that  he 
has  no  chance  to  be  creative  himself. 

Here  are  some  incidents  concerning 
children  with  materials  that  you  may 
want  to  analyze: 

After  breakfast  two-year-old  John  ran 
to  the  toilet  saying,  as  he  had  heard  his 
mother  often  say  to  him,  ‘/.ml  now  to  the 
toilet  and  then  to  play.’  When  he  finished 
his  toileting,  he  began  to  search  among 
his  toys  for  his  ball. 

“As  usual,  Dorothy  stood  around  in  the 
kitchen  talking  to  her  mother  who  was 
doing  the  morning  work.  When  Dorothy 
begged,  ’Please  let’s  play  hide  the  dishes 
as  we  did  yesterday,’  her  mother  respond¬ 
ed,  ‘I’m  too  busy  today.  Bun  away  and 
play  with  your  playthings.’  Dorothy 
stamped  her  foot,  and  said,  ‘No,  I  want 
to  play  with  you.’  ” 

Why  was  John  more  regular  and  in¬ 
dependent  in  his  play  than  Dorothy? 
Because  evidently  he  had  been  given 
more  meaningful  suggestions.  It  would 
be  wise  for  Dorothy’s  mother  to  direct 
her  attention  to  her  own  play  regularly 
until  she  became  more  independent. 

“Marjorie  met  her  playmate  at  the  door 
and  led  her  immediately  into  a  sunny,  at¬ 
tractive,  well-equipped  play  corner.  Her 
friend  began  to  play  with  blocks,  while 
Marjorie  put  her  train  together.” 

“After  jumping  off  the  davenport,  David 
and  Tom  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  radi¬ 
ator.  When  Mother  discovered  them,  she 
scolded,  ‘Don’t  you  know  better  than 
that?  Go  straight  to  your  playroom.’  The 
playroom  had  no  equipment  for  jumping 
or  climbing.” 

Now  why  didn’t  the  two  boys  play 
properly  in  a  suitable  place  as  Marjorie 
and  her  friend  did  ?  The  answer  is  obvi¬ 
ous — there  was  no  provision  for  play  of 
the  sort  they  wanted.  Since  boys  will 
climb,  it  would  have  been  wise  to  put 
something  in  the  boys’  playroom  on 
which  they  could  climb,  and  when  the 
weather  was  suitable,  to  suggest  that 
they  go  to  the  yard  to  climb  and  jump. 

“The  first  spring  day  that  tliree-year- 
old  Lewis  was  given  a  water  sprinkler. 
Mother  filled  her  own  water  sprinkler, 
and  as  Lewis  helped  her  sprinkle  she  ap¬ 
proved  him  with  ‘That’s  right;  we  sprinkle 
the  flowers,  we  sprinkle  the  walk,  and  the 
sand.’  When  Lewis  began  to  sprinkle 
Brother,  Mother  explained,  ‘We  sprinkle 
just  the  flowers,  the  grass  and  the  walk’, 
and  approved  Lewis  for  sprinkling  them.” 


Whether  it's  a  tree  on  the  farm  or  the  climbing  apparatus  in  a  city  playground,  a 
boy  doesn't  care  so  long  as  he  has  a  chance  to  run  and  climb  in  fresh  air  and 

sunshine.  . 


“The  first  day  that  Jack  played  with 
his  small  new  sprinkler,  he  went  out  alone 
and  sprinkled  water  on  the  flowers,  grass, 
porch,  dog,  and  several  playmates.  The 
next  day  Mother  discovered  baby  Ann 
very  wet  in  her  carriage  and  Jack  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  had  watered  her  so  that 
she  would  grow  like  a  rose.” 

One  mother  was  more  successful 
than  the  other  in  teaching  the  correct 
use  of  the  water  sprinkler  because  she 
gave  helpful  suggestions. 

“Jean  played  for  nearly  an  hour  with 
large  hollow  home-made  blocks.  First  she 
made  a  bridge  and  walked  over  it  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times.  Then  she  jumped  off  of  it 
again  and  again.  Finally  she  put  on  her 
hat  and  coat  and  sat  for  some  time  on  the 
row  of  blocks  saying,  ‘Toot,  toot,  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  Colorado  on  my  train.’  Her  mother 
was  near  by  and  smiled  occasionally  in 
approval.” 

“On  her  birthday  four-year-old  Mildred 
said,  ‘Thank  you,’  as  Mother  presented 


her  with  a  box  of  small  blocks  of  varied 
sizes.  At  Mother’s  suggestion  Mildred  be¬ 
gan  to  build  a  house  and  fence  like  the 
one  represented  on  the  cover  of  the  box. 
She  had  difficulty  placing  the  small  blocks 
one  upon  the  other  and  finally  became 
impatient  and  kicked  over  what  she  had 
built.  Mother  remarked,  ‘Please  don’t  play 
with  them  if  you  can’t  play  with  them 
right.’  ” 

Mildred  could  not  be  as  constructive 
and  dramatic  with  her  blocks  as  Jean 
was  with  hers  because  she  had  unsuit¬ 
able  material  and  received  unhelpful 
suggestions. 

“Chester  tugged  at  his  small  wagon  load 
of  sand,  but  was  unable  to  pull  it  up  on 
to  the  walk.  His  mother  was  quick  to  see 
just  where  the  difficulty  lay  and  suggest¬ 
ed,  ‘Take  the  wheels  this  way,’  as  she 
showed  him  how  to  lift  the  front  wheels 
to  the  walk. 

“Then  she  waited  and  nodded  approving¬ 
ly  while  he  lifted  the  back  of  the  wagon 
to  the  walk.” 

“Betty  Jane  began  to  cry  and  call  her 
mother  when  she  was  unable  to  pull  her 
wagon  on  to  the  walk.  Mother  lifted  it  up 
saying,  ‘Why  don’t  you  keep  your  wagon 
on  the  walk?’  ” 

Which  child  was  learning  to  solve 
his  own  difficulty?  Chester,  of  course. 
His  mother  actually  directed  his  think¬ 
ing  and  related  his  thinking  to  his  doing. 

“  ‘Has  dolly  had  her  nap?’  asked  Moth¬ 
er  as  she  saw  Mary  Ann  wander  listlessly 
with  her  doll  under  her  arm.  ‘I  must  put 
her  to  bed,’  responded  Mary  Ann  as  she 
undressed  her  doll  and  put  it  to  bed.” 
This  mother  made  a  helpful,  stimulating 
suggestion. 

“  ‘I  don’t  know  what  to  do,’  said  Verna 
as  she  sat  looking  at  her  doll.  ‘Play  with 
your  doll,’  suggested  Mother.  ‘I  don’t  want 
to,’  whined  the  five-year-old  as  her  moth¬ 
er  said,  ‘Don’t  you  like  your  dolly?’  ” 

This  mother’s  response  was  not  at  all 
helpful  nor  stimulating.  Mary  Ann 
would  be  more  likely  than  Verna  to 
play  with  her  doll  again  and  her  moth¬ 
er’s  direction  would  probably  lead  on  to 
( Continued  on  Page  22) 
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MID-SEASON 

DRESS-UPS 


No.  2376.  Try  this  pert  peplum  dress 
in  corduroy  or  velveteen.  Give  it  a  con¬ 
trasting  collar.  (Pantie  pattern  includ¬ 
ed).  Sizes  2  to  8.  Size  4  dress,  2  yards 
35-inch;  pantie,  %  yard  35-inch  fabric. 

No.  2337.  Halter  style  apron  elimin¬ 
ates  skidding  shoulder  straps.  Note 
handy  hip  pockets!  Small,  medium  and 
large.  Medium  size  requires  1  yard  35- 
or  39-inch;  %  yard  edging. 

No.  3069.  For  the  long  line  look, 
make  this  panelled  princess  slip  with 
suspender  straps  or  built-up  top.  Sizes 
12  to  20;  36  to  44.  Size  36  slip,  2'A 
yards  39-inch. 

No.  2351 .  Trimly  tailored  blouse  with 
inset  vestee  and  shoulder  yoke  to  out¬ 
line  in  contrasting  saddle  stitch.  Sizes 
12  to  20;  36  to  42.  Size  36,  l7/s  yards 
39-inch  fabric. 


No.  2360.  Fan-flared  dress  with  little 
capelet  insets  at  shoulder  line  has  soft¬ 
ly  scalloped  collar  that  is  easy  to  em¬ 
broider.  (Pantie  pattern  included.) 
Sizes  6  months,  1,  2,  and  3  years.  Size 
2  dress,  1%  yards  35-inch;  panties,  % 
yard  35-inch  fabric. 

No.  2339.  There  is  weskit  wisdom  in 
this  blouse  to  belittle  your  waistline. 
Flat  peplum  emphasizes  the  important 
hipline  without  adding  bulk.  Sizes  12  to 
20;  36  to  42.  Size  36,  1%  yards  39-inch. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly  and  enclose  fif¬ 
teen  cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern  want¬ 
ed.  Add  fifteen  cents  for  our  new  Winter 
Fashion  Book  which  shows  over  150  other 
pattern  styles  for  all  sizes,  ages  and  oc¬ 
casions.  Send  to  Pattern  Dept.,  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10  North  Cherry  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


/4t  Occt  *l¥<MAe 

By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 

Making  Meat  Go  Farther 

Even  though  we  keep  a  good 
supply  of  beef  in  the  locker  and  can¬ 
ned  beef  in  the  cellar,  I  like  to  extend 
these  meats  to  make  them  go  as  far  as 
possible. 

Beef  stew  is  one  of  our  favorite  dish¬ 
es  and  may  be  extended  with  vege¬ 
tables.  I  start  with  1  pint  canned  beef, 
dredged  well  with  flour  and  browned 
in  fat.  To  this  may  be  added  as  many 
small  whole  onions,  carrots  cut  length¬ 
wise,  diced  celery  and  canned  tomatoes 
as  needed.  Season  and  taste,  adding 
more  tomatoes  and  a  little  sugar  if  in¬ 
dicated.  Cook  one  hour,  add  medium 
sized  potatoes,  cook  until  potatoes  are 
done.  Place  meat  on  platter,  surround 
with  a  circle  of  potatoes  and  onions, 
place  carrot  strips  at  ends.  Pour  gravy 
over  all.  For  Swiss  steak,  pound  %  cup 
flour  into  one  pound  raw  steak  and  pro¬ 
ceed  as  for  stew. 

I  use  my  neighbor’s  method  of  fry¬ 
ing  ground  beef  or  hamburg.  Slice  from 


roll  (either  half  frozen  or  thawed), 
brown  slowly  in  fat,  turn  slice  only 
once,  brown  other  side,  season  and 
serve  immediately. 

I  recently  learned  of  a  good  meat 
dish — creamed  hamburg.  Fry  hamburg 
in  fat,  breaking  up  and  turning  it  over 
with  a  fork.  Sprinkle  with  flour,  add 
milk  to  cover,  cook  and  stir  until  milk 
thickens  like  white  sauce.  It  is  deli¬ 
cious  with  waffles. 

To  extend  steak  for  an  unexpected 
guest,  I  heat  a  can  of  creamed  mush¬ 
room  soup  in  the  pan  gravy  and  pour 
it  over  the  meat. 

For  beef  loaf,  the  usual  recipe  is  1 
cup  bread  crumbs  to  1  pound  meat,  but 
more  crumbs  may  be  used.  To  this,  add 
1  beaten  egg,  canned  tomatoes  or  to¬ 
mato  juice  to  moisten.  Season  to  taste 
with  salt,  pepper,  onion  salt,  and  a  tiny 
pinch  of  poultry  seasoning.  Diced  onion 
and  pepper  browned  in  fat  may  be  add¬ 
ed.  Mix  thoroughly,  form  into  egg  shap¬ 
ed  loaf  and  place  in  glass  baking  dish, 
leaving  air  space  around  loaf.  I  let  it 
stand  at  least  1  hour  to  allow  the  meat 
to  absorb  seasonings,  and  then  bake  1 
hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 


E.  R.  Eastman’s  Thrilling 
Historical  Novel 


AUTHENTIC  HISTORY..  .History  as  you  like  it— facts  substan¬ 
tiated  by  painstaking  research — presented  in  a  lively,  en¬ 
tertaining  way. 

INTRIGUING  ROMANCE...  A  love  story  so  different,  so  un¬ 
usual,  that  you  won’t  lay  down  your  copy  of  the  book  ’til 
you  know  how  it  ends ! 

THRILLING  ADVENTURE...  Ed  Eastman’s  exciting  picture  of 

the  destruction  necessary  for  peace  is  so  real  that  you’ll 
feel  Indians  breathing  down  your  neck! 

Whether  those  on  your  Christmas  list  are  aged  16  or  60, 
here’s  the  gift  that’s  bound  to  bring  warm  thanks.  As  one  re¬ 
viewer  said,  “Ed  Eastman’s  best  yet.  .  .  .  THE  DESTROYERS 
is  a  tender  love  story  entwined  by  a  master  hand  with  the  au¬ 
thentic  facts  about  the  bloody  Cherry  Valley  Massacre  and  the 
remarkable  story  of  Sullivan’s  expedition  to  save  the  Ameri¬ 
can  frontier.” 

LIVE,  LAUGH,  and  LOVE  with  the  gallant  men  who 
opened  the  doors  of  a  rich  and  bountiful  land  .  .  .  Share 
the  exciting  loves  and  adventures  of  handsome  Nat  Wil¬ 
liams  and  the  lovely,  mysterious  Indian  captive,  Constant 
Waldo. 

FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIVING  -  FOR  YOUR  OWN  BOOKSHELF 


Ed  Eastman’s 
THE  DESTROYERS 


Postpaid 


American  Agriculturist,  Dept.  D-2,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Enclosed  please  find  $ .  for  which  please  send  me.... . copies 

(at  $3.00  each)  of  THE  DESTROYERS. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Autographed  copies  furnished  on  request. 


( 650)  22 
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SENTRY 

Safe- 


'any  homes  today  are  protected  against  a  complete  loss  of 
valuables  by  fire  or  theft  by  a  "Sentry”  Safe.  A  "Sentry”  Safe  is  the 
ideal  gift  for  every  home.  It’s  a  Christmas  gift  that  will  last  a  lifetime. 


Safeguards  bonds,  stocks,  deeds,  mort¬ 
gages,  notes,  insurance  policies,  reg¬ 
istry  papers,  cash,  business  records, 
family  valuables. 

Heavy,  all  -  welded  constructed 
"Sentry”  Safes  have  high  resistance 
to  heat  and  tampering.  Guaranteed 
to  withstand  heat  for  one  hour  up  to 
1700°. 

All  parts  of  built-in  combination 
lock  are  precision  machined.  All 
moving  parts  are  non-corrosive 
metal. 

Tight  fitting  one-piece  door — no 
screws  or  rivets.  Chrome  plated  trim. 

DIMENSIONS: 

Outside:  2 4 !/j " x  1 7 Vi " x  1  7 '/j " 

Inside:  1 5"x  12"x  1 2  '/a" 

Weight:  245  lbs. 


fa  Send  check,  draft  or  money  order  to 


BRUSH-PUNNETT  CO. 

sentry  545  West  Avenue,  Rochester  11/N.Y. 


Interior  has  two  drawers.  Room 
for  largest  ledgers. 

Bronze  bearing,  solid  rubber 
wheels  keep  floors  free  from  marks, 
dents  and  scratches. 

Long  lasting  baked  enamel  finish 
in  statuary  bronze.  Your  name  in 
gold  on  door  $2  extra. 


SHIPPED 

PREPAID 

ANYWHERE 


Bristle  rotary 
comb  cleaner 
included 


Sensational 
bargain.  This 
set  would  cost 
up  to  $1.50  or 
more  in  any 
store  ii  you 
could  buy  it. 


Combs  are  in  assorted  gleaming  Jewel 
colors:  Jade  green,  ruby  red,  amber  yellow, 
lemon  yellow,  sapphire  blue,  jet  black; 
Polystyrene  plastic  with  ball  point  teeth. 
Send  25c  plus  10c  lor  postage  and  packing 
(35c  in  coin),  or  3  sets  lor  $1.00,  postage  paid. 
Send  coupon.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 


Over  100  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  items.  A  valuable  book 
for  making  gift  selections  at 
terrific  savings. 


I  Nationwide  Wholesalers,  Dept.  16, 

I  2518  W.  Montrose  Ave.,  Chicago  18,  III. 
I  DI  enclose  35c  for  1  set  postpaid 
I  Q1  enclose  1.00  for  3  sets  postpaid 
I  □  Send  catalog  ol  nationally  advertised 
1  merchandise. 

!  Name  ■ 


I  Address. 

I 

I  City_. 


.Zone _ State. 


V 


ISN’T  THIS 


V/AYT 


A  WISER 

laxative 

•  In  NR  (Nature’s  Remedy)  Tablets, 
there  are  no  chemicals,  no  minerals, 
no  phenol  derivatives.  NR  Tablets  are 
different — act  different.  Purely  vege¬ 
table — a  combination  of  10  vegetable 
ingredients  formulated  over  SO  years 
ago.  Uncoated  or  candy  coated,  their 
action  is  dependable,  thorough,  yet 
gentle,  as  millions  of  NR’s  have 
proved.  Get  a  25<  box.  Use  as  directed. 


QUICK  RELIEF 
FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION 


ewis  CMTcme 

womanhood.,, 

This  great  medicine  is  famous  to 
relieve  pain,  nervous  distress  and 
weak,  ‘dragged  out’  restless  feelings, 
of  certain  days’ — when  due  to  func¬ 
tional  monthly  disturbances. 

IYDM  f.  PtHKHAMS  SiSil 


Get  Well 

QUICKER 

From  Your  Cough 
Due  to  a  Cold 

tni  rVfC  Honey  &  Tar 
■  Ulat  I  w  Cough  Compound 


Iprs^sssijt 


WINTER  LULLABY 

By  Mildred  Goff 

The  gray  squirrel  sleeps 
In  his  leafy  nest. 

The  Child  is  asleep 
On  His  Mother's  breast. 

Drifted  and  white 
The  snow  lies  deep 
Where  the  shy  wild  deer 
In  the  forest  sleep. 

Sleep,  little  creatures. 
Timid  and  wild. 

Safe  in  His  manger 
Sleeps  the  Child. 


Beautiful  Fur  Scarfs  promptly  made  front  your 
Fox.  Coon,  Mink  pelts.  Also  tine  scarfs  for  sale. 

SAM0UCE  FUR  C0=  fort  ibwarb,  n.  y. 


EXCITING  NEW  100%  PURE  VIRGIN  WOOL 

KNITTING  YARNS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES 
Send  for  FREE  TASSEL  of  SAMPLES 

BERNARD'S  WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 
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PLAYTIME 

( Continued  from  Page  20 ) 
more  resourceful  play. 

In  the  child’s  environment  there  are 
always  to  be  found  materials  that  are 
more  desirable  and  less  desirable  for 
him  to  use.  He  can  learn  to  select  wise¬ 
ly  only  by  practice  in  selecting.  If  he 
has  tried  to  carry  his  blocks  under  his 
arm,  in  a  bucket,  and  in  his  wagon,  his 
statement,  “I’m  going  to  carry  my 
blocks  in  my  wagon  today,”  shows  real 
selection.  Adults  who  think  it  their 
duty  to  select  for  children  until  they 
have  learned  how  to  select  wisely, 
overlook  the  fact  that  they  are  depriv¬ 
ing  them  of  many  early  opportunities 
to  learn  how  to  select  wisely. 

Three  children  were  visiting  a  little 
friend  on  his  birthday  when  Daddy 
brought  them  toy  balloons.  One  child 
followed  his  father  about  as  he  did 
things  with  the  balloons.  Another 
screamed  whenever  a  balloon  came 
near.  The  third  one  grasped  the  ap¬ 
proaching  balloon  and  clapped  his 
hands.  Much  about  the  process  of 
aming  these  three  responses  to  the 
balloon  could  be  traced  if  the  three 
children  had  been  observed  in  their 
earlier  responses  to  new  materials. 

A  child  grows  with  materials  that 
are  worth  while — and  this  fascinating 
picture  of  growth  and  learning  is  re¬ 
vealed  to  any  one  who  will  observe 
carefully.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  growing  or  of  not  growing,  as  it  is 
of  growing  desirably  or  growing  unde¬ 
sirably.  In  using  materials,  children  are 
probably  learning  something  all  the 
time.  The  question  is,  what  are  they 
learning  ?  Are  they  learning  better 
ways  of.  performing,  better  ways  of 
thinking  and  feeling? 

When  a  material  or  a  tool  has  been 
used  successfully  for  a  number  of 
times,  a  regular  habit  is  in  process  of 
developing.  All  who  recognize  this  fact 
aim  to  help  a  child  use  his  tools  and 
materials  in  the  proper  ways.  A  mother 
who  appreciated  books  often  said,  as 
she  turned  the  pages,  “I  turn  this  way 
so  I  won’t  tear  them.”  One  day  she  was 
interested  to  observe  her  four-year-old 
offer  a  book  to  a  visitor  and  say  “Here 
is  a  book.  We  don’t  tear  the  pages.” 

This  proper  use  and  appreciation  of 
materials  comes  as  a  result  of  desirable 
experience  on  the  part  of  any  child  who 
is  fortunate  in  the  provisions  which 
adults  make  for  him.  So  long  as  the 
child  lives  In  a  world  with  adults  who 
direct  his  use  of  materials,  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  helped  or  hindered  and 
happy  relationships  or  strains  and 
stresses  are  gradually  being  developed. 


For  Quick  Cough 
Relief,  Mix  This 
Syrup,  at  Home 

No  Cooking.  No  Work.  Real  Saving. 

Here’s  an  old  home  mixture  your 
mother  probably  used,  but,  for  real  re¬ 
sults,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  dependable  for  coughs  due  to  colds. 
Once  tried,  you’ll  swear  by  it. 

It’s  no  trouble.  Make  a  syrup  by  stir¬ 
ring  2  cups  granulated  sugar  and  one  cup 
water  for  a  few  moments,  until  dissolved. 
No  cooking  needed — it’s  so  easy !  Or  you 
can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey, 
instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Now  put  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  into  a 
pint  bottle,  and  fill  up  with  your  syrup. 
This  makes  a  full  pint  of  truly  splendid 
cough  medicine,  and  gives  you  about  four 
times  as  much  for  your  money.  It  keeps 
perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

And  you’ll  say  it’s  really  excellent  for 
quick  action.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold 
swiftly.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes 
tho  irritated  membranes,  and  helps  clear 
the  air  passages.  Thus  it  makes  breath¬ 
ing  easy  and  lets  you  get  restful  sleep. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well- 
known  for  its  quick  action  on  throat 
and  bronchial  irritations.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  pleased  in  every  way. 


EAR  NOISES? 


If  you  suffer  from  those 
miserable  ear  noises  and  are 
Hard  of  Hearing  due  to  catarrh 
of  the  head,  write  us  NOW  for 
proof  of  the  good  results  our 
simple  home  treatment  has  ac¬ 
complished  for  a  great  many 
people.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR. 
Many  past  70  report  ear  noises 
gone  and  hearing  fine.  Send 
NOW  for  proof  and  30  days 
trial  offer . 

THE  ELMO  CO.  Dept.  1040  Davenport,  town 

THAT  SPECIAL  PHOTOGRAPH- 
WHICH  MEANS  SO  MUCH  TO  YOU* 

Have  a  beautiful  enlargement  made  in  any  of  our  pop¬ 
ular  sizes.  It  will  bring  daily  happiness  to  you  and 
your  family  .  .  .  and  make  the  perfect  gift  for  your 
friends. 

To  get  your  enlargements,  send  the  size  and  number 
desired  along  with  your  negatives. 

5x  7 — each  30e .  4  for) 

8x10 — each  60c . .  2  for)- 

11x14  . . .  each) 

Cash,  cheek  or  money  order. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE  IF  ENLARGEMENTS 
ARE  NOT  THOROUGHLY  SATISFYING 

PHOTO-CRAFT  ENLARGING  CO. 

Box  51,  Village  Station,  New  York  City  14,  New  York. 


$1.00 


U.  S.  SURPLUS  CLOTHING 

AMAZING  BARGAINS  NOW  AVAILABLE 

For  Men  and  Women.  Hundreds  of  items  suitable 
for  Work.  Sports,  or  Dresswear.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  customers  save  from  %  to  Vs ■  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST 
NEW  YORK  CLOTHING  CO.,  DEPT.  AG. 

2079  Second  Ave.,  N.  Y.  29,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING 

Earn  money  AT  HOME  weaving  rugs,  carpets,  etc.. 
from  old  rags  or  new  yarn — in  your  community!  No 
experience  necessary.  31.000  doing  it  with  easy  run¬ 
ning  UNION  LOOMS  costing  less  than  $50.00!  Send 
for  our  FREE  BOOKLET  today. 

Union  Loom  Works,  390  Post  St.,  Boon ville,  N.Y. 


500  Colorful  Quilt  Pieces 

$1.00:  Postpaid!  1100  $1.98;  100  25  Cents.  Prints, 
percales,  cut  from  dress  goods.  Free  Patterns! 
WOODS  REMNANTS,  Dept.  (A),  Bedford,  Penna. 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
This  copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable. 
For  FREE  BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG.  ABINGTON,  MASS. 

BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodelling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patron¬ 
ize  American  Agriculturist  advertis¬ 
ers  and  you  will  be  satisfied. 
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HOME-MADE 

^A«tcUcA  fa* 


By  RUBY  E.  PEASE 


THERE  ARE  so  many  pretty  candles 
you  can  make  it  is  hard  to  choose 
the  variety  to  start  with.  We  make  all 
of  ours  and  they  cost  us  nothing.  To 
decorate  them,  we  use  birch,  cones  and 
greens. 

If  you  have  antique  candle  molds  or 
can  get  some  either  at  a  mail  order 
house  or  an  antique  shop,  so  much  the 
better.  If  not,  the  more  prosaic  sub¬ 
stitutes  and  the  old-fashioned  dip 
methods  will  work  nearly  as  well. 
Soup  cans,  potted  meat  tins,  jello 
molds,  cupcakes  tins,  and  even  some 
glass  bottles  make  good  molds.  A  quick 
dunk  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  will  loosen 
the  candles.  Even  paper  cups  can  be 
peeled  off  and  the  candles  smoothed 
afterwards. 

Collect  candle  stubs,  the  paraffin 
covers  from  jam  jars,  even  old  bits  of 
wax  crayons.  Keep  these  in  a  dry  place 
until  you  have  accumulated  a  good 
supply.  And  remember  to  strain  all 
waxes  through  several  layers  of  cheese¬ 
cloth  before  using. 

Bayberry  Candles 

We  often  make  bayberry  candles. 
First,  we  strip  the  bayberry  twigs  of 
their  silvery  berries,  then  boil  the  ber¬ 
ries  in  a  kettle  of  water,  cool,  and  re¬ 
move  the  cake  of  wax.  This  we  add  to 
plain  paraffin  if  we  do  not  have  enough 
to  make  the  candles  of  the  clear  bay- 
berry  wax.  A  green  candle  stirred 
around  in  the  hot  wax  will  color  it 
lightly.  For  a  pleasant  odor,  add  lemon 
verbena  to  the  berries  when  boiling 
them.  These  candles  can  be  dipped  as 
well  as  molded. 

Wicking  can  be  purchased  at  most 
hardware  stores.  Tie  it  to  a  pencil  or 
clip  a  snap  clothespin  on  it  for  easier 
handling.  When  using  a  can  as  a  mold, 
punch  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  it  and 
thread  the  wick  through,  tying  a  knot 
to  hold  it.  Tie  the  pencil  to  the  other 
end  and  lay  across  the  top  of  the  can. 
Pour  your  wax.  When  cold,  the  other 
end  of  the  can  can  be  removed  and  the 
candle  pushed  out. 

Rainbow  Candles 

Rainbow  candles  are  made  like  bay¬ 
berry  candles,  except  that  melted 
candle  stubs  of  different  colors  are 
added.  Crayons  make  pretty  streaks  in 


these.  This  candle  is  especially  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  children. 

Frosted  Candles 

An  unusual  candle  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Heat  one  cake  of  paraffin,  cool 
slightly  and  beat  until  very  foamy,  us¬ 
ing  your  egg  beater.  Soften  4  cakes  of 
paraffin  enough  to  press  them  firmly 
together  with  the  wicking  between  the 
center  two.  “Frost”  all  over  with  the 
bubbly  wax.  Let  harden.  Stand  this 
candle  on  a  crystal  plate,  surround  with 
evergreens  and  bittersweet  and  you 
have  a  centerpiece  for  your  table  that 
is  stunning. 

Giant  Candle 

If  you  wish  one  of  the  huge  candles 
for  your  mantel,  have  a  piece  of  sheet 
metal  made  in  cylinder  style  the  length 
you  want.  Stand  it  on  a  board  and 
drive  three  or  four  nails  upright  around 
it  to  hold  it.  Then  fill  with  wax,  first 
tying  wick  to  a  pencil,  and  fastening 
to  the  board  with  a  drop  or  two  of  wax, 
and  then  laying  the  pencil  across  the 
top  of  the  metal.  Pour  the  first  inch  of 
wax  slowly  so  that  the  wick  will  stay 
in  place  and  the  wax  will  set  enough 
so  that  it  won’t  leak  out.  These  candles 
can  be  decorated  with  stickers  or  have 
small  gay  wreaths  set  around  their 
base. 

The  dipping  process  is  a  little  slower 
than  molding.  When  dipping,  allow 
plenty  of  v/ick,  and  in  between  dip¬ 
pings,  pin  candles  to  a  line  with  clothes¬ 
pins. 

Until  you  try  it  yourself,  you  cannot 
believe  how  easy  it  is  to  achieve  al¬ 
most  professional  looking  results  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  store  candles. 
By  using  partly  cooled  colored  wax, 
you  can  soon  learn  to  make  petals, 
leaves  and  berries,  and  these,  pressed 
against  the  candle  proper,  make  new 
and  original  designs.  We  make  candle¬ 
making  a  real  part  of  our  holiday  pre¬ 
parations,  and  our  family  can  hardly 
wait  for  candlemaking  time  to  come. 

—  A.  A.  — 

When  substituting  corn  sirup  for 
sugar  in  making  cakes  and  cookies, 
use  only  two-thirds  of  the  liquid  called 
for  in  the  recipe. 


TOPS  IN  ENTERTAINMENT  FOR 
SCHOOLS,  Cl. IKS.  GRANGES 

SOMETHING  NEW  in  entertainment  has  been  added  to  our  list  of 
American  Agriculturist  one-act  plays.  It  is  a  very  amusing  take-off 
of  a  radio  forum  and  quiz,  and  is  entitled  FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR. 
The  author,  B.  F.  Tillotson,  a  teacher  of  agriculture,  originally  wrote  it 
for  his  own  students.  They  produced  it  with  great  success,  and  later  the 
skit  was  a  prize  winner  in  the  American  Agriculturist  playwriting  contest. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  script  is  that  it  offers  many  opportunities  to 
use  names  of  local  teachers,  students,  leaders,  club  members,  farmers, 
places,  etc.  Although  it  was  written  especially  for  students  of  vocational 
agriculture,  it  can  be  used  with  equal  success  by  4-H  Clubs,  Juvenile 
Granges,  Dairymen’s  League  Young  Cooperators,  and  other  rural  groups. 
In  fact,  by  changing  some  of  the  questions  and  answers,  the  skit  could 
be  adapted  for  use  by  almost  any  farm  organization.  The  price  is  35  cents 
a  copy. 

To  order  FARM  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR,  write  to  American  Agriculturist 
Play  Dep’t.,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  35  cents  for  each  copy- 
wanted  (money  order,  check,  or  coins;  no  stamps  please) .  Be  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  plainly. 


Quality  pays  in  waterpmf  footwear 

Just  as  it  does  in  seed 


Every  farmer  knows  he  gets  more 
for  his  money  and  work  when  he 
uses  quality  seeds  .  .  .  and  you  get 
more  for  your  money,  too,  when 
you  buy  Ball- Band  Quality  Rub¬ 
ber  Footwear — more  comfort,  bet¬ 
ter  fit,  longer  wear.  It  has  been 
the  choice  of  quality-wise  folks 
for  50  years.  There  are  Ball-Band 
styles  for  every  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  for  work,  for  play,  for  dress. 
So  go  to  the  store  where  you  see 
the  RED  BALL  trade-mark. 


4-Buckle  Arctic — Correct  fitting, 
flexible,  comfortable  .  .  .  costs 
less  because  it  wears  longer. 


MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  &  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.,  Mishawaka,  Indiana 


flftrmi  Christmas 


It  will  be  a  better  Christmas  at  your  house  if  you  remember  a  friend  with  a 
useful  and  enduring  gift — so  send  them  the  next  24  issues  of  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST — it's  easy.  Write  your  friend's  name  and  address  below,  fill  in  yours, 
and  send  this  with  a  dollar  bill. 

We  will  send  a  Christmas  card  telling  them  that  you  are  remembering  them 
this  Christmas  with  a  subscription  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Friend's  Name. 


Address, 


Your  Name. 


Address  - 

Mail  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


(652)  24 


Ai  lerican  Agriculturist,  December  6,  1947 


A  Little  Vacation  44Down  East” 


and  5  scythes  next  summer 


CST  A8LISHiD  1838 


SNOW  PLOW 
and  MOWER 

You  clear  snow  as  fast  as  seven 
men  with  shovels  .  .  .  you  cut  weeds 
and  grass  as  fast  as  five  men  with 
scythes  ...  all  with  this  one  eco¬ 
nomical  machine. 

40-inch  snow  plow  blade  can  be 
angled  instantly  right  or  left  .  .  .  big 
4:00  x  12  tires  give  positive  traction 

. . .  easy  to  handle blade  also  ideal 

for  light  bulldozing  and  feed  floor 
cleaning  .  .  .  3-foot  sickle  bar  quick 
and  easy  to  attach  for  farm  mowing 
or  custom  cutting. 

Write  today  for  FREE  literature. 

JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  &  CO. 

GARDEN  TRACTORS  •  MOWERS  •  TILLERS 
Rochester  8,  New  York 


AMAZING  NEW  PRODUCT 

May  Save  You  Up  to  $27,00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked, 
due  to  calvino.  Danger 
of  chronic  condition. 
UDDEROLE  used  for 
massaging. 


3  DAYS  LATER  — 
Now  bag  is  often  nor¬ 
mal.  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  get 
cows  in  production 
MUCH  SOONER. 


Results  Guaranteed  or 
Double  Your  Money  Back 

Now  you  can  help  prevent  udder  trouble  due  to  calving 
An  amazing,  new  product,  UDDEROLE,  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  at  Dawnwood  Farms. 

Massaging  with  UDDEROLE  may  relieve  caked,  swollen 
hag  due  to  calving  faster  and  better  than  other  methods 
you  ve  tried.  Thus  your  cows  may  go  into  production 
so  MUCH  SOONER  that  you’ll  make  up  to  $27.00  more 
on  each  cow. 

UDDEROLE  :s  a  wonderful,  new  formula  containing 
anhydrous  lanolin  and  other  highly  effective  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Thus  massaging  with  UDDEROLE  may  give 
powerful  3-way  help  I.  Relieve  congestion.  2.  Help 
reduce  swelling.  3.  Soothe  inflammation.  Use  it  on 
your  valuable  first  calf  heifers.  Farmers  re-order  and 
say:  “Can't  afford  to  be  without  UDDEROLE.”  The 
8-oz.  tin  costs  only  $1.00. 

DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  Unless  you 
are  delighted  with  UDDEROLE  —  return  unused  por¬ 
tion  and  receive,  not  $1,  but  $2  —  double  your  money 
back.  Eithei  way.  you  win,  so  .  .  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new,  and  if  your  dealer 
hasn’t  it.  ask  him  to  order  it.  Or  send  $|  direct  to 
us.  We’ll  rush  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  an  8-oz.  tin 
of  this  amazing  discovery.  5-lb.  can  only  $8. 
DEALERS,  write  for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept. aa.  Amenia,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE:  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM 

45  acres.  Peaches,  grapes  and  cherries.  Situated  on 
Seneca  Lake,  Heart  of  the  Finger  Lakes  Region. 
Stocked  with  2,000  Laying  Hens  and  Bundy  Incuba¬ 
tors  of  40,000  capacity. 

House  and  all  out  Buildings  in  exceptional  fine  con¬ 
dition.  This  farm  is  fully  equipped.  Immediate  posses¬ 
sion  for  Winter  Hatching.  Priced  Reasonable. 

INTERLAKEN  REALTY  CO. 
INTERLAKEN,  NEW  YORK, 


OTTAWA  Wood  Saw 


FOR  TRACTORS 

Fast  wood  sawing,  quickly  pays 
for  self.  Easily  moved  while 
attached.  Big  blade.  Fret  detail*. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CQ. 
1-731  Oak  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


( Continued  from  Page  1 ) 


Sav  voo  saw  it  in  American  Aqriculturist. 


the  settlement  of  Plymouth,  there 
came  to  New  England  some  26,000 
Englishmen,  and  then,  owing  to  chang¬ 
ed  conditions  at  home,  the  stream  of 
emigration  almost  dried  up  so  that  the 
original  stock  multiplied  itself  by  na¬ 
tural  increase  with  very  little  direct 
addition  from  abroad.  These  Puritan 
forefathers  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
prolific  people  on  record.  By  the  per¬ 
iod  of  the  Revolution,  New  England 
was  already  agriculturally  overcrowd¬ 
ed,  and  because  of  this  limitation  they 
became  the  manufacturers  and  ship¬ 
builders  and  sailors  and  fishermen  for 
the  nation. 

One  Foot  In  The  Sea 

Always  the  coastal  farmer  worked 
with  one  foot  in  his  corn-field  and  the 
other  foot  in  the  sea.  One  forever  in¬ 
teresting,  even  if  bootless,  speculation 
is  this:  what  might  have  happened  if 
only  things  had  been  different?  For 
example,  what  might  have  happened  if 
New  England,  instead  of  being  a  rath¬ 
er  forbidding  land  with  too  many  hills 
snd  granite  boulders  together  with  a 
soil  rich  in  historical  tradition  rather 
than  plant  food,  had  been  like  the 
heart  of  the  Corn  Belt  or  even  our  own 
Finger  Lakes  Country  or  the  Ontario 
Shore?  Had  this  been  the  case  we 
might  have  heard  less  of  those  rugged 
Puritan  virtues  which  have  made  that 
northeastern  corner  of  our  country 
great. 

So  much  for  Yankeeland  in  general. 
The  region  we  really  wished  to  see  was 
Maine.  Whenever  you  get  near  the 
place,  the  whole  locality  is  broadly 
referred  to  as  “Down  East”.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  beyond  Portland  the  Maine 
coastline  trends  east  rather  than  north. 
Probably  an  old  time  skipper  would 
describe  the  direction  as  N.  E.  by  E. 
The  Maine  coast  is  different  from  any 
other  stretch  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
between  Boston  and  Mexico.  Typically 
it  is  rock-bound  with  deep  and  narrow 
inlets  reaching  far  back  into  the  land, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  long  and  some¬ 
times  singularly  narrow  peninsulas 
may  stretch  twenty  miles  out  into  the 
cold  Atlantic. 

As  always  happens,  our  time  was 
limited  and  we  could  give  only  five 
days  to  Maine.  I  confess  that  we  fail¬ 
ed  to  reach  that  region  v/hich  all  good 
farmers  who  visit  Maine  are  supposed 
to  see — I  mean  the  potato  country  of 
Aroostook  County.  It  is  a  long:,  ride  up 
there  and  we  felt  we  would  prefer  to 
explore  at  least  a  little  of  the  coastal 
country  in  fairly  intimate  fashion. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  as 
we  measure  time  in  America.,  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  Maine  is  very  old.  In  fact,  his¬ 
torians  say  that  at  Thomaston  and  per¬ 
haps  two  or  three  other  points,  white 
men  were  living  more  than  a  dozen 
years  before  the  settlement  of  Ply¬ 
mouth.  Later,  these  earliest  comers 
merged  with  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  and  so  lost  their  place  in  his¬ 
tory. 

Our  Best  Day 

Our  best  day — the  day  that  we  shall 
longest  remember  —  was  one  of  very 
little  mileage.  Brunswick  is  an  old 
Maine  village  whose  greatest  claim  to 
fame  is  as  the  site  of  Bowdoin  Col¬ 
lege  where  was  graduated  the  poet 
Longfellow  and  no  small  number  of 
other  notables.  Just  here,  two  long  and 
very  narrow  points,  separated  by  a 
‘reach”  of  water,  jut  some  twenty 
miles  out  into  the  Atlantic,  and  these 
two  capes  make  the  township  of  Harps- 
well.  Each  cape  has  a  highway  and  we 
drove  on  each  of  them  to  the  very 
jumping-off  place  at  the  end.  Then  we 
followed  sandy  trails  leading  down  to 
some  home  on  the  beach  or  ending  at 
some  lobsteiwharf.  Thus  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  there  was 


at  least  one  tiny  bit  of  Maine  coast 
which  we  had  looked  at  with  a  certain 
degree  of  intimacy. 

Here  in  Harpswell,  people  have  been 
living  and  dying  for  a  great  many 
years  and  we  came  on  several  ancient 
cemeteries.  In  one  of  these  I  found 
three  memorial  slabs  bearing  the  state¬ 
ment  “lost  at  sea ”  or  “buried  at  sea.” 
If  it  were  possible  to  search  all  the 
cemeteries  of  coastal  Maine,  I  am  sure 
that  such  records  might  be  found  in 
many  hundreds —  I  doubt  not  on  lit¬ 
erally  thousands  of  stones — because  al¬ 
most  from  the  beginning,  as  perhaps 
nowhere  else  in  this  country,  men 
there  have  made  it  their  business  to 
“go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.”  The 
Golden  Age  of  the  Maine  Coast  was 
in  the  great  days  of  sail  when  Maine- 
built  ships  carried  the  American  flag 
to  all  the  great  ports  of  the  world. 

An  Old  Ship  Yard 

Robert  P.  Tristram  Coffin  was  born 
on  a  water-edge  farm  in  the  township 
of  Harpswell  and  in  his  book  “Dost 
Paradise”  he  has  set  forth  his  nostal¬ 
gic  memories  of  those  halcyon  boy¬ 
hood  days.  In  addition  to  being  a  writer 
of  poems  and  prose,  Mr.  Coffin  is  a 
teacher  of  literature  at  Bowdoin,  a 
citizen  of  the  world  and  withal  a  very 
genial  gentleman.  Solely  upon  the 
strength  of  having  read  some  of  his 
books,  we  made  bold  to  call  upon  him, 
pleading  that  we  were  New  York 
farmers  who  wished  expert  counsel.  He 
is  an  artist  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  he 
very  rapidly  drew  a  sketch-map  of 
Harpswell,  indicating  where  we  ought 
to  go  and  what  we  ought  to  see.  With 
him  we  drove  down  to  the  site  of  the 
forgotten  shipyard  at  Pennellville. 

This  yard  in  its  career  launched 
seventy-eight  ships,  and  our  guide 
could  call  the  names  of  a  good  many 
of  them.  Today  there  remains  hardly  a 
trace  of  those  great  days.  The  black¬ 
smith  shop  and  the  carpenter  shop 
have  disappeared,  and  in  the  very  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  little  grassy  hollow  that  once 
cradled  the  ships  I  noted  a  white  birch 
tree  at  least  a  foot  in  diameter.  Where 
once  was  the  sight  of  ox  teams  drag¬ 
ging  in  the  white  oak  timbers  for  the 
keel  and  planking,  and  where  once  was 
heard  the  shouts  of  men,  the  whining 
of  saws  and  the  ringing  of  hammers, 
today  there  is  only  a  lonely  silence.  The 
last  ship  built  in  this  yard  was  launched 
in  1875,  only  to  be  lost  a  few  years 
later  in  the  China  Sea. 

The  sole  survivals  of  the  palmy  past 
are  three  or  four  fine  old  homes  of  by¬ 
gone  ship-masters— better  houses  than 
we  commonly  build  today.  Mr.  Coffin 


lives  in  one  of  them,  and  in  his  study 
he  showed  us  wallpaper  put  on  in  1859, 
with  the  gold  leaf  figure  on  it  still 
bright  and  fresli  after  all  the  years. 
There  is  a  reason  for  the  enduring  ex¬ 
cellence  of  these  old  homes.  For  one 
thing,  they  were  built  by  men  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  standards  of  their  time, 
had  wealth  and  who  had  been  in  many 
houses  in  far  corners  of  the  world. 

Skilled  Carpenters 

Perhaps  an  even  greater  reason  was 
that  they  had  available  as  builders  par¬ 
ticularly  skilled  men — the  ship  carpen¬ 
ters.  A  shipyard  was  no  place  for  a 
mere  “wood  butcher”.  To  build  a  four- 
master  which  should  sail  around  the 
Horn  with  a  priceless  cargo  of  tea 
from  China  required  a  race  of  master- 
craftsmen  in  wood,  and  when  these 
men  undertook  to  build  a  house  on  land 
they  brought  to  their  job  the  same 
,  traditions  of  fine  craftsmanship. 

The  old  shipmaster  liked  to  build 
himself  a  house  big  and  four-square 
and  painted  white  and  sometimes  three 
stories  high.  Then  he  crowned  it  with 
a  glazed  cupola,  and  around  this  on  the 
outside  a  cat-walk  with  a  railing,  thus 
making  a  convenient  lookout  to  watch 
for  the  ships  coming  home  from  India 
or  Hongkong  or  the  Isles  of  Spice.  This 
platform  was  commonly  called  “The 
Captain’s  Walk.”  Sometimes  it  was 
referred  to  by  the  more  gruesome  term, 
“The  Widow’s  Walk.” 

Acadia  Park 

We  followed  the  coast  as  far  as  Bar 
Harbor  on  Mount  Desert  Island  —  a 
place  long  famed,  until  damaged  by 
this  fall’s  destructive  forest  fires,  as 
almost  the  last  word  for  wealth  and 
exclusiveness  in  a  summer  resort. 
Mount  Desert  Island  has  almost  every 
thing  that  goes  to  make  impressive 
coastal  scenery.  The  island  is  big 
enough  so  that  it  makes  up  three 
townships,  and  it  is  really  a  group  of 
miniature  White  Mountains  picked  up 
bodily  with  all  their  ruggedness  and 
set  down  here  in  the  sea.  Much  of  the 
island  is  included  in  Acadia  National 
Park  with  all  the  good  roads  and  free 
recreational  facilities  commonly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  these  Federally-maintain¬ 
ed  pleasure  grounds.  We  drove  over  a 
wonderful  piece  of  highway  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Mount  Cadillac,  1538  feet  above 
sea-level.  Now  that  does  not  sound  very 
high.  Quite  a  bit  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  is  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
feet  up  in  the  air.  But  when  a  moun¬ 
tain  goes  up  half-vertically  for  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  feet  with  the  sea 
washing  its  base,  it  seems  a  breath¬ 
taking  height. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  a  daz¬ 
zling  bright  day,  and  I  suppose  there 
is  no  other  spot  on  the  Atlantic  coast 


Proof  that  oxen  are  not  yet  extinct  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  was  furnished 
at  the  Four-State  Fair  ox-drawing  contest  held  in  Ellington,  Conn.  There  were  many 
yokes  entered  from  both  states,  and  the  event  attracted  more  interest  than  any 
single  exhibit  with  the  exception  of  the  horse  fair.  Shown  above  is  Ernest  Pike  of 
Huntington,  Mass.,  19  years  old  and  the  youngest  man  in  the  contest.  George  Hughes 
was  chairman  of  the  ox-drawing  events. — Clifford  Knight. 
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.  .j.(^vhere  you  can  see  so  much  blue  water 
.rjat  one  glance.  By  the  way,  it  is  said 
jjthat  the  summit  of  this  mountain  is 
the  first  bit  of  U.  S.  territory  to  be 
gilded  by  the  rising  sun. 

What  are  the  most  important  crops 
of  Maine?  By  common  consent,  first 
-  place  seems  to  go  the  tourist  crop.  Of 
course,  no  eastern  state  can  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  rival  Florida  in  this  respect,  but 
surely  after  Florida  comes  Maine.  Even 
the  automobile  license  plates  carry  the 
advertising  slogan  “Vacation  Land.’’ 
This  is  as  it  should  be  and  it  is  no  idle 
beast.  It  has  incontestably  the  finest 
coastal  scenery  on  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board,  and  it  has  a  great  interior  of 
mountains  and  lakes  and  primeval 
forest,  more  extensive  than  the  Adi- 
rondacks.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  Maine  tourist  industry  is 
secure. 

Then  of  course  all  the  world  knows 
about  Maine  potatoes.  The  industry  is 
so  intensive  and  so  highly  developed 
that  it  makes  the  headlines  in  potato 
-  news.  I  was  told  that  blueberries  are 
increasingly  becoming  a  rival  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  gross  value  of  the  crop. 

One  county — Washington,  the  county 
farthest  “Down  East” — produces  70% 
of  all  the  blueberries  processed  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Lobster  Is  King 

And  then,  of  course,  it  will  not  for  a 
moment  do  to  forget  that  famous 
Maine  delicacy,  the  lobster,  a  dependa¬ 
ble  and  always  eagerly  sought  crop. 

In  fact,  you  are  repeatedly  reminded 
that  “Lobster  is  king.”  Lobsters  are 
,  most  at  home  in  cold  water,  and  the 
reason  for  the  outstanding  position  of 
Maine  is  that  the  coast  is  washed  by 
the  Labrador  current  carrying  icy 
water  from  the  polar  seas.  One  gets 
the  impression  that  this  queer  animal 
holds  an  outstanding  place  in  the  eco¬ 
nomy  of  the  “Down  East”  country. 

And  then  just  one  thing  more — some¬ 
thing  which  has  nothing  specifically  to 
do  with  ships  or  potatoes  or  lobsters 
or  any  other  crop,  but  which  applies  to 
everybody  everywhere.  I  read  it  on  a 
church  bulletin  board  in  Ellsworth,  and 
if  I  were  a  preacher  I  would  use  it  as 
a  text  some  Sunday  morning.  It  read: 

“ There  is  in  the  world  more  hunger  for 
appreciation  than  there  is  hunger  for 
bread." 

That  has  a  strange  sound,  does  it 
not,  at  a  period  when  we  are  told  that 
across  the  sea  there  are  scores  of  mil¬ 
lions  who  live  on  the  edge  of  starva¬ 
tion?  Yet  I  believe  the  text  is  true.  I 
make  confession  for  myself  and  for 
countless  others  when  I  say  that  we 
all  fail  (perhaps  because  it  costs  so 
little)  in  the  simple  courtesies  of  life 
and  we  neglect  so  often  to  give  a  thrill 
of  happiness  by  just  telling  folks, 
“That  was  a  fine  thing  or  a  good  job 
that  you  did  today.” 

That  little  preachment  on  the  bul¬ 
letin  board  is  a  considerable  sermon  in 
'itself. 


'Short  circuit,  ch?  How  long  will 
it  take  you  to  lengthen  it?" 


December  S  uggestions  for  dairy  farmers* 


Managed  milking 
saves  time,  helps  con¬ 
trol  mastitis  and  aids 
sanitation. 


Cool  milk  and  cream 
promptly.  Keep  it  in 
the  cooling  tank  to 
prevent  freezing. 


Always  keep  in  front 
of  your  cows  all  the 
water  they’ll  drink. 


]V/Jore  hay  every  day 

will  save  your  grain 


Feed  hay  more  than  twice  a  day. 
And  now,  when  grain  is  so  precious, 
don't  guess  which  cows  should  get 
the  most  supplemental  feed. 

Keep  records.  Weigh  the  milk  from 


each  cow  occasionally,  night  and 
morning.  Then  give  the  good  pro¬ 
ducers  what  they  deserve  of  grain 
and  protein  supplement,  besides  si¬ 
lage  and  all  the  good  hay  they’ll  eat. 


Never  before  in  this  country  so  many  millions 
of  people  needing— and  wanting— good  milk 
and  dairy  products!  Not  since  1941  so  few 
cows  to  produce  the  milk! 

These  facts  point  out  the  continuing  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  dairymen.  No  other  type  of  farming 
holds  such  definite  promise  for  you  and  for 
the  coming  generation. 

We  invite  you  to  use  our  nation-wide  facil¬ 
ities  for  marketing  your  milk  and  cream  under 
brand  names  that  merit — and  enjoy  —  the 
highest  public  confidence.  The  County  Agent 


and  your  dairy  field  service  man  are  ready  and 
anxious  to  help  you  plan  your  farm  operations 
for  more  efficient  production  of  quality  milk 
.  .  .  and  more  milk  per  acre. 


Sheffield  Farms 
3eneral  Ice  Cream  Corp. 
Ireyer  Ice  Cream  Co. 
Western  Maryland  Dairy 


Chestnut  Farms  Dairy 
Rieck-McJunkin  Dairy  Co. 
Kraft  Foods  Company 
Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co. 


Rvanl/clnnA  Rrft5..  Inc. 


DIVISIONS  OF  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
An  organization  devoted  to  the  greater  use  of  Dairy  Products 
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Kernels,  Screenings 


Chaff  By  H.  E. 


BABCOCK 


PROGRESS  of  the  Citizens’ 
Food  Committee  for  saving 
grain  has  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  American  public  is 
getting  fed  up  on  being  kidded. 

So  far  as  f  know,  no  worthwhile 
citizen  objects  to  making  sacrifices 
to  feed  hungry  people.  What  scores 
of  my  own  acquaintances  do  object 
to,  however,  is  the  way  grain  saving 
has  been  presented  to  them.  Instead 
of  being  told  the  facts  and  urged  to 
use  their  own  initiative  and  judg¬ 
ment  to  meet  them,  they  have  been 
treated  like  minors  and  morons. 

To  begin  with,  the  now  familiar 
technique  of  invoking  a  crisis  was 
adopted.  Instead  of  admitting  that 
the  government  was  buying  what 
grain  it  needed  for  export  and  was 
even  ahead  of  schedule,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  sell  the  public  on  the 
idea  that  unless  it  made  immediate 
sacrifices  the  necessary  grain  could 
not  be  secured. 

The  truth  of  the  situation  is  that 
when  the  government’s  buyers  bid 
the  price  of  wheat  up  around  $3.00 
a  bushel,  there  was  no  question  of 
their  getting  what  they  wanted. 
What  was  then  demanded  were  ad¬ 
justments  of  our  livestock  popula¬ 
tion  and  our  diet  which  posed  seri¬ 
ous  problems  for  millions  of  us. 

A  Price  Drive 

Another  phony  in  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  program  was  the  “meatless 
Tuesday”  and  the  “poultryless  and 
eggless  Thursday.” 

Since  high  prices  divert  grain  from 
livestock  to  human  beings,  and  the 
government  had  already  brought 
about  this  price  condition  it  was 
perfectly  evident  that  the  grain  price 
would  force  meat  and  poultry  onto 
the  market.  Here  it  became  avail¬ 
able  to  American  consumers  for  a 


ED  IS  BACK  ON  THIS  PAGE 

The  thousands  of  friends  of  Ed 
Babcock  and  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  will  greet  enthusiastically 
this  announcement  that  Ed  is  now 
back  permanently  on  his  regular 
page  in  American  Agriculturist. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Ed  has 
fully  recovered  from  his  recent 
physical  setback,  but  he  is  much 
better,  and  it  is  good  to  know  that 
one  of  his  first  Plain  activities  is  to 
resume  the  wonderful  job  that  he 
has  done  for  you  and  with  you  in 
American  Agriculturist. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know, 
also,  that  Ed  has  some  new  plans 
for  this  page  which  will  include 
continuing  reports  of  the  operating 
experiences  in  farming  that  his 
sons  Howard  and  John  are  having, 
together  with  those  of  several 
other  young  farmers  with  whom  Ed 
is  working  on  farm  enterprises  in 
the  Inlet  Valley,  where  these  farms 
and  Sunnygables  are  located. 

Don't  miss  the  next  issue,  when 
Id  will  announce  these  plans  in  de¬ 
tail. — E.  R.  Eastman. 


temporary  improvement  in  their 
diet. 

But  the  government  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  break  the  price  of  meat 
and  poultry  and  eggs  as  well  as  to 
discourage  future  production  of 
these  products. 

With  this  objective,  it  has  had  a 
fair  measure  of  success,  though  the 
degree  cannot  be  measured  because 
high  grain  prices  and  seasonal  cull¬ 
ing  and  marketing  throw  a  large 
volume  of  meat  and  poultry  on  the 
market  anyway  and  lower  the  price 
temporarily. 

A  Dangerous  Precedent 

Because  it  was  partly  phony  to 
begin  with  and  because  the  grain  is 
actually  being  secured  in  a  more 
practical  manner,  Luckman’s  drive 
to  save  grain  could  be  largely  for¬ 
gotten  and  forgiven  but  for  one  red 
light. 

By  the  simple  act  of  declaring  a 
crisis  and  by  securing  government 
support  of  a  hastily  thought-up  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  the  crisis,  a  small 
handful  of  men — experts  in  mass 
hysteria  but  unschooled  in  econom¬ 
ics — were  able  suddenly  to  deprive 
millions  of  poultry  and  livestock 
men  of  one-seventh  of  their  market 
without  due  process  of  law.  Worse 
still  they  were  able  to  set  public 
opinion  against  meat  and  poultry 
raisers  to  an  alarming  degree. 

The  danger  in  establishing  this 
precedent  can  be  illustrated.  If  we 
continue  a  philosophy  of  governing 
by  crises,  a  crisis  may  be  manufac¬ 
tured  about  a  fat  shortage  some¬ 
time.  Then  a  bunch  of  poultrymen 
can  move  into  Washington  and  call 
for  “Soapless  Saturdays.” 

DOWN  MEXICO  WAY 

By  H.  E.  Babcock,  «Ir. 

HE  COTTON  crop  at  South  Spring 
Ranch  and  at  this  end  of  the  Pecos 
Valley  is  exceeding  all  expectations. 
Yields  appear  to  be  normal  or  a  little 
above.  Yet  in  August  any  of  us  would 
have  settled  for  half  a  crop. 

We  decided  to  experiment  with 
flame  cultivation  this  year.  By  July  1st 
our  cotton  was  at  a  stage  recommend¬ 
ed  for  flame  cultivation,  and  we  start¬ 
ed  out  to  do  our  hoeing  with  fire.  Right 
now  I  don’t  know  whether  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  successful  or  not,  but  I  do 
have  a  good  many  ideas  in  mind  for 
using  the  flame  cultivator  next  year 
in  an  attempt  to  get  better  control. 

Our  main  weed  in  cotton  is  Johnson 
grass.  This  grass  is  a  close  cousin  of 
Sudan  grass — grows  as  big,  is  just  as 
drouth  resistant,  and  worst  of  all  is 
perennial.  It  is  as  hardy  as  cotton  and 
so  can  be  controlled  by  flaming  only 
if  it  is  at  a  younger  and  more  tender 
stage  than  the  cotton. 

Next  year  I  am  going  to  use  my 
geese  for  Johnson  grass  control  on  as 
many  acres  of  cotton  as  possible.  The 
flame  cultivator  will  then  be  used  only 
on  a  minimum  number  of  acres.  If  our 
experience  is  good,  I  will  then  plan  to 
flame  a  little  more  cotton  each  year. 

The  geese  do  the  best  job,  but  like 
the  time-worn  argument  over  the  mer- 


PETER  de  ORO,  three-year-old  Palomino  half  thoroughbred,  shows  natural  rhythm 
and  delight  in  jumping.  He  is  too  young  to  continue  training  at  this  time  and  has  been 
turned  out  for  several  months  for  a  rest,  after  which  he  will  be  ridden  for  a  year  or 
so  to  build  up  his  muscles.  He  is  one  of  the  first  products  of  the  South  Spring  Ranch 
Palomino  breeding  program  started  four  years  ago. 


its  of  tractors  and  horses,  the  flame 
cultivator  doesn’t  have  to  be  fed  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter. 

ALFALFA  , 

The  late  cold  spring  which  so  set 
back  our  hot  weather  crops  was  just 
the  thing  for  oats  and  alfalfa.  We 
started  on  our  first  cutting  of  alfalfa 
on  April  29,  at  least  fifteen  days  ahead 
of  normal.  The  late  warm  fall  also  add¬ 
ed  to  the  alfalfa  growing  season  and 
we  were  able  on  October  23  to  make 
a  sixth  cutting.  This  was  only  a  clip¬ 
ping,  but  it  yielded  nearly  a  half  ton 
to  the  acre.  On  one  forty  acre  field 
which  was  in  its  first  year  of  full  pro¬ 
duction,  we  kept  careful  figures  of  the 
total  yield,  all  of  which  we  sold  to  a 
dehydrator.  The  six  cuttings  averaged 
just  a  fraction  over  one  ton  to  the  acre 
for  each  cutting.  The  gross  income  per 
acre  for  the  year  was  $98.79.  Our  only 
expense  was  mowing  and  raking  each 
cutting. 

There  continues  to  be  some  argument 
among  the  farmers  here  over  whether 
selling  alfalfa  to  the  dehydrator  pays 
or  not.  Gross  returns  are  certainly 
greater  on  baled  hay,  but  there  is  the 
increased  cost  of  baling  together  with 
the  chance  one  takes  with  the  weather. 

OATS 

Last  year  as  we  finished  onion  har¬ 
vest,  we  sowed  the  onion  field  to  win¬ 
ter  oats.  The  field  had  been  heavily 
manured  two  years  before,  and,  while 
we  missed  the  effects  of  the  manure  on 
the  tomatoes  and  onions  we  had  raised 
on  it,  the  oats  really  benefitted.  The 
forty  acres  averaged  70  bushels. 

Although  yields  like  this  are  gratify¬ 
ing,  harvesting  these  oats  was  one  of 
the  biggest  jobs  we  have  ever  run  into. 
The  straw  stood  from  four  to  five  feet 
high.  The  weeds  had  also  done  excep¬ 
tionally  well.  I  knew  that  if  we  ever 
waited  for  the  straw  and  weeds  to  dry 
out,  the  oats  would  shatter.  I  decided 
to  mow  and  windrow  the  oats.  Merely 
raking  them  taxed  the  best  of  our  rakes 
even  though  we  tried  to  put  no  more 
than  .four  feet  in  a  windrow.  Combin¬ 
ing  proved  to  be  a  tough  job,  too,  and 
we  covered  the  entire  field  at  the  slow¬ 
est  possible  speed. 

GRAIN 

I  concentrated  primarily  on  cotton 
this  year,  so  our  fall  grain  crops  con¬ 
sist  of  10  acres  of  maize,  5  acres  of 


Mexican  June  corn,  and  16  acres  of 
hegari.  However,  to  get  the  most  from 
these  acreages  all  of  the  grain  was 
raised  for  seed  and  has  been  certified. 

Since  the  Texas  Plains  have  been 
quite  dry  this  summer,  there  is  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  seed  there  and  my  seed  will 
enjoy  a  good  demand  both  locally  and 
on  the  Plains.  The  demand  will  be 
greater  still  if  rains  don’t  start  the 
wheat  in  many  sections  there,  for  that 
land  will  have  to  go  into  sorghum 
grains  next  spring  if  the  wheat  crop 
fails  this  fall. 

This  winter  we  will  feed  about  100 
cattle.  The  hegari  bundles  will  be  head¬ 
ed  and  the  heads  threshed,  while  the 
straw  will  go  to  supplement  pasture 
for  the  feeders.  In  heading,  a  certain 
amount  of  grain  is  left  on  the  bundles 
so  they  will  have  some  feed  value. 

GARDEN 

The  late  spring  had  a  serious  effect 
on  all  of  our  garden  crops  except 
onions.  It  did  hold  the  onions  back  a 
little,  but  the  market  held  firm  so  that 
we  were  not  penalized  by  late  har¬ 
vest.  I  do  not  have  all  the  returns  in 
as  yet  on  our  35  acres,  but  the  net  re¬ 
turn  with  just  a  fair  yield  will  be  about 
$200  per  acre.  This  beats  cotton  or  any 
other  crop  we  could  have  raised  on  the 
same  ground. 

I  do  not  anticipate  as  good  prices  for 
onions  next  year  as  we  have  enjoyed 
this  year.  However,  because  they  offer 
diversification  and  bring  in  cash  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  summer  I  plan  to  raise  17 
acres  next  year.  This  17  acres  should 
be  at  least  nearly  double  in  fertility 
over  the  field  used  this  year. 

Last  year  I  thought  that  I  would 
never  raise  onions  from  plants  again, 
because  of  the  high  first  cost  of  plant¬ 
ing,  but  finally  was  persuaded  to  put 
in  some  plants  also.  My  conclusions  are 
that  I  will  never  plant  seed  again,  for 
the  plants  far  outyielded  the  seed  on 
the  same  ground. 

To  cut  down  the  cost  of  my  piants 
I  have  farmed  out  300  pounds  of  seed 
near  Crystal  City,  Texas.  It  is  around 
Crystal  City  that  most  of  the  plants 
for  the  Southwest  onion-growing  sec- 
ions  are  raised.  This  seed  will  produce 
plants  ready  for  transplanting  during 
Febnmry.  Three  hundred  pounds  of 
seed  will  produce  many  more  plants 
than  I  will  need,  but  the  extra  plants 
are  marketable  in  this  section. 
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SINGLE  CYLiMPER 
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Pul  a  Clinton  lo  work  and  you  have 
dependable  Horsepower  when  you  need 
il — These  rugged,  husky  four-cycle  en¬ 
gines,  in  two  power  ranges,  1  Vi  to  2  H.P. 
and  2  Vi  to  3  H.P.  are  equipped  with  these 
exclusive  quality  features: 

1.  AIRPLANE  TYPE  MAGNETOS 

For  quick  starting  and  even  flow  of 
power. 

2.  FINNED  MANIFOLDS 

Preventing  vapor  lock  and  giving 
greater  economy  of  operation.  More 
H.P.  hours  on  less  fuel. 

mu 

!  3.  FORGED  STEEL  CRANKSHAFTS 

Providing  larger  diameter,  longer 
length  bearing  surface  and  bearings 
large  enough  for  Engines  of  Greater 
H.P. 

4.  FLYBALL  TYPE  MECHANICAL 
GOVERNORS 

Entirely  enclosed  running  in  oil. 
This  type  governor  positively  governs 
at  all  speeds. 
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CLINTON  MACHINE  CO. 

*  CLINTON,  MICHIGAN  * 


George  W.  Booth,  R.  |,  E.  Barrington,  N.  H. 


USl  THIS 

freezer 

thermometer 

TO 


Protect  your  investment  in  frozen 
foods  with  a  Metro  Freezer  Ther¬ 
mometer.  This  precision  -  made 
thermometer  is  the  common-sense 
way  to  avoid  food  spoilage.  Comes 
ready  for  instant  use.  Merely  hang 
on  wall  and  insert  connecting  cap¬ 
illary  tubing  in  freezer  cabinet. 
Thermometer  has  easy-to-see.  4’ 
dial.  Dust-proof  molded  phenolic 
case,  attractive  chrome-plated  trim. 
Immediate  delivery.  Order  now. 

METRO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

INSTRUMENT  DIVISION 
38-11  31st  St.,  Long  Island  City  I,  N.  Y. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
we  will  ship  promptly  postpaid. 


OTTAWA  TRACTOR  SAW 


350  Cuts  Per  Minute 

Make  money  sawing  wood  .Use  Ottawa— fastest  J 
jotting.  Cuts  large,  small  logs  easiest  way. 

I  ells  trees.  One  man  operates.  Thousands  in  “* 

use.  Built  to  last  with  heavy,  stiff  saw  blade.  Positive 
safety  clutch  control;  n=ae  power  take-off  any  tractor. 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  5-731  Forest  A~e.,Ottawa,  Kans. 


Service  Bureau  NOW ...  AT  ECONOMICAL  PRICES ! 


By  H  L.  COSLINE 


WATCH  FOB  HIM 

WANTED  FOR  GRAND  LARCENY  at 

Lunenburg,  Vermont — Donald  Goodwin, 
(aliases  —  Donald  Edward  Goodwin, 
Donald  Pixley,  Donald  Edward  Pixley); 
age  39  years;  height,  five  feet,  nine 
inches;  weight,  145  pounds;  curley  me¬ 
dium  brown  hair,  parted  on  left  side; 
ring  finger  of  left  hand  cut  off.  If  any 
subscriber  knows  of  this  man’s  where¬ 
abouts,  it  would  be  appreciated  if  he 
would  notify  American  Agriculturist, 
Service  Bureau,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  New 
York,  or  John  H.  Willson,  Essex  Coun¬ 
ty  Sheriff,  Lunenburg,  Vermont,  tele¬ 
phone  188M. 

—  A. a.  — 

SOME  DIFFERENCE 

“I  have  been  paying  $1.00  a  month  for 
a  sickness  and  accident  policy  with  the 
. company.  I  had  an  accident,  was  dis¬ 
abled  two  wpeks  and  received  a  check 
for  $11.67.  It  was  my  understanding  that 
they  would  pay  my  doctor  bills  and  $25.00 
a  week.  I  had  a  similar  policy  with  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  and  received  a  check  for  $50.00  from 
them.” 

The  North  American  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company  is  licensed  in  the 
state  in  which  our  subscriber  lives.  The 
other  company  is  not.  The  experience 
of  our  reader  shows  definitely  why  the 
Service  Bureau  has  so  often  advised 
that  insurance  be  bought  only  in  licens¬ 
ed  companies.  Companies  that  sell  poli¬ 
cies  through  local  agents  must  be  li¬ 
censed  with  the  State  Department  of 
Insurance,  but  unlicensed  companies 
can  legally  solicit  business  through  the 
mail.  Although  the  Service  Bureau  will 
check  with  the  insurance  company,  it 
is  probable  that  the  settlement  was  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  pol¬ 
icy,  even  though  the  amount  is  less 
than  our  subscriber  had  expected. 

—  a. a.  — 

GUARANTEED  ADS 

American  agriculturist 
stands  back  of  its  advertisers. 

The  first  step  is  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  all  new  advertisements  by  the  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau  and  the  refusal  of  any  that 
we  have  reason  to  believe  are  not  re¬ 
liable  or  that  will  not  give  satisfaction 
to  our  subscribers. 

If  a  check  or  money  order  is  sent 
through  the  mail  to  an  advertiser  and 
the  goods  ordered  are  not  received,  we 
guarantee  that  the  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  (It  is  not  good  business  to  send 
loose  change  or  bills  in  a  letter.) 

If  the  products  received  are  not  as  j 
represented,  they  may  be  returned  and 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  If  a  tidal 
period  is  specified  in  the  advertisement,  I 
the  goods  must  be  returned  within  the 
trial  period,  if  not  satisfactory. 

In  the  case  of  livestock,  money  will 
be  refunded  if  the  stock  is  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  if  returned  immediately  after 
its  arrival  and  inspection.  However,  it 
is  the  usual  practice  for  the  customer 
to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  one 
way  when  livestock  is  returned. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  our 
guarantee  of  ads,  you  must  state,  when 
you  write  an  advertiser,  that  you  saw 
his  advertisement  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  If  you  have  a  complaint  write  to 
us  promptly,  because  complaints  of  long 
standing  cannot  be  adjusted. 

A  vast  majority  of  advertisers  are 
absolutely  reliable.  Every  effort  is 
made  by  the  Service  Bureau  to  exclude 
the  few  that  are  unreliable  or  unsatis¬ 
factory.  In  case  of  a  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  the  subscriber  and  advertiser,  it 
is  the  policy  of  American  Agriculturist 
to  go  a  little  more  than  half  way  in 
satisfying  a  complaint,  and  we  ask  our 
advertisers  to  do  the  same. 


SNOWPLOWS 

FOR  FARM  TRACTORS,  JEEPS  AND  AUTOS 


DEALERS  ...  PLACE 
YOUR  ORDERS 
NOW  FOR  FALL 
DELIVERY! 


There  is  a  GLENN  M. 

ROGERS  snowplow  for 
most  every  make  and 
model  of  farm  or  industrial 
tractor.  Quickly  mounted  or 
dismounted. 

These  plows  are  built  to  “take  it”  under  tough  conditions.  Most 
models  can  be  supplied  with  hand  or  hydraulic  from-the-seat  con¬ 
trols.  This  is  the  best  snowplow  on  the  market.  .  .  .it  sells  and  stays 
sold!  Write  for  complete  literature  about  the  Rogers  line  of  farm 
tractor  snowplows.  _ _ 


There  is  a  Rogers  snow¬ 
plow  for  the  "Jeep" 
and  smaller  bumper 
models  that  will  fit  any 
automobile. 


Rogers  Snowplows  are 
sold  thru  FARM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  DEALERS.  Valu¬ 
able  franchises  avail¬ 
able  in  some  territories. 


GLENN  M.  ROGERS  INC., 

773  Ellicott  Square  Buffalo  3,  N.  Y. 


“Gran£6  Insurance 
Saved  Me  $4,500.00 


James  L .  Sears 

Balduiinsville,  A-  *• 


X  hurry*n& 


to  get  the  hay  cut 
when  a  large  bunch  jammed  the 
mower,”  says  Mr.  Sears  of  Bald winsville. 

“A  young  man  watching  me  cleared  it  off,  then  I  started  up  the 
tractor.  Someway  or  other  the  cutter  bar  struck  the  man,  injur¬ 
ing  him  badly.  Thanks  to  National  Grange  Insurance,  quick,  fair 
settlement  was  made.  Without  Grange’s  complete  protection, 
that  accident  might  have  cost  me  $4,500!” 

When  one  accident  may  mean  loss  of  farm  or  savings,  don’t 
gamble!  Take  advantage  of  the  all  ’round  protection  afforded  by 
a  low-cost  liability  PACKAGE  POLICY ; 

1.  Includes  all  Farm  Operations!  Protects  you  from  damage  suits  from  your 
hired  man  or  the  public. 

2.  Covers  all  Personal  Activities  of  the  farm  family. 

Provides  Medical  Payments  coverage  for  Employees  and  the  Public. 

See  your  local  agent  today  and  ask  him  about  the  new  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  livestock  coverage. 


National  Grange 


MUTUAL  LIABILITY  COMPANY 

Home  Office:  Keene,  New  Hampshire 


*  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

State  Office: State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


.  National  Grange  Mutual  Liability  Co. 

I  Dept.  AA  22  ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  Cornell  Bulletin  on  Farm 
Liability  and  tell  me  how  I  can  save  real  money 
under  the  Grange  Insurance  Program.  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in 

(  )  Farm  Liability  PACKAGE  POLICY 
(  )  Automobile  Insurance 

Name . . .  i 

Address . 


MILK  PRODUCTION  is  the  main  job  of  dairy  farmers  here  in 
the  New  York  Milkshed  Similarly,  the  marketing  of  milk  is 
the  main  job  of  their  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association. 

Through  long  experience  the  farmers  who  own  and  operate  the 
League  have  learned  that  a  sound  milk  marketing  cooperative  must 
have  a  united  membership,  backed  by  adequate  milk  handling 
facilities.  And  they  have  also  learned  that  membership  and  milk 
handling  facilities  must  be  combined  with  good  markets. 

Northeastern  dairymen  have  built  in  their  League  a  sales  or¬ 
ganization  of  trained  personnel  and  sales  facilities  which  operates 
both  in  the  Metropolitan  area  and  important  upstate  cities. 

Here  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  League  Sales  Organiza¬ 
tion  works  to  give  members  a  better  market  for  all  of  their  milk 
every  day  in  the  year  • 

1*  The  27,000  members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  own  19  sales 
branches.  Four  of  these  operate  in  Metropolitan  New  York,  and 
one  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  selling  milk  under  the  Dairylea  brand  at 
wholesale  to  other  distributors  and  at  retail  for  store  sales. 

In  up-state  New  York  cities,  14  League  branches  are  in  opera¬ 
tion,  selling  milk  and  dairy  products  at  both  wholesale  and  retail 
levels.  These  branches  are  located  in  Auburn,  Buffalo,  James¬ 
town,  Middletown,  Poughkeepsie,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Utica, 
Troy,  Liberty,  Flemington,  N.  J.,  and  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
Each  of  these  League  branches  is  a  self-contained  unit,  ranking 
among  the  best  organizations  in  the  area  it  serves.  They  act  as  a 


powerful  stabilizer  in  the  field  of  milk  marketing,  and  give  mem¬ 
bers  a  better  knowledge  of  markets  and  marketing  costs. 

2*  The  League  has  contracts  with  distributors  who  handle 
League  milk.  These  facilities  supplement  those  owned  by  League 
members. 

The  League  is  constantly  advertising  and  merchandising 
milk  products  through  its  various  branches,  and  in  cooperation 
with  other  organizations,  to  increase  milk  consumption  which,  in 
turn,  helps  maintain  high  returns  to  farmers. 

4.  Research  carried  on  by  the  League  is  aiding  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  and  better  uses  for  milk.  This  means  new  and  better 
markets  for  producers. 

5#  The  League  also  cooperates  with,  and  supports,  such  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  American  Dairy  Association,  and  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  which  are  engaged  in  promoting  increased  use  of 
milk  and  milk  products. 

Every  day,  more  and  more  dairy  farmers  are  becoming  aware 
of  the  powerful  force  which  the  Dairymen’s  League  has  become  in 
marketing  the  Northeast’s  number  1  crop  .  .  .  milk. 


If  you  are  not  already  a  League  member, 
you  are  cordially  invited  to  join. 


A 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 
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iEmu|  Ways- 

/f  (?6ncotmao  Stony  S  &  S&6t*u#*t 


E  OTHER  evening  when  I  was  in  New 
rk  City  I  went  into  a  big  cafeteria  to 
getk,some  supper.  As  often  happens  when 
>1  aixi  in  a  great  city  at  the  end  of  a  hard 
day,  i)  was  feeling  tired  and  lonesome.  After  I 
got  my^pper  on  a  tray,  I  sat  down  at  a  table 
where  ^ftere  was  a  little  old  lady  and  a  young 
womah/ A  few  moments  later,  the  older  woman 
s^id  yo  the  girl : 

^/~\Will  you  please  watch  my  coffee  so  that  it 
will)not  be  picked  up  while  I  get  some  dessert?” 

The  girl  grunted  ungraciously,  and  left  the 
tabfe  before  the  old  lady  returned.  One  of  the 
waitresses  began  to  clear  away  the  dishes,  and  I 
ed  her  to  leave  the  coffee,  which  she  did. 
When  the  old  lady  came  back,  she  thanked  me 
and  began  talking  just  as  if  she  had  known  me 
always. 

I  asked  her  if  she  lived  in  New  York. 

“Yes,  not  far  from  here,”  she  answered. 

I  remarked  that  I  had  once  lived  and  worked 
for  a  time  in  the  big  city,  but  that  I  like  the 
country  much  better. 

“When  I  was  a  girl  we  lived  in  the  country,” 
responded  the  old  lady.  “But  now  in  the  night 
when  I  am  lonely,  I  can  get  up  and  go  to  the 
window  of  my  little  apartment  and  look  at  all 
the  folks  busily  going  back  and  forth,  and  see 
e  bright  lights,  and  I  am  comforted.” 

Then  she  added,  half  to  herself: 

“For,  you  know,  I  love  folks!” 

“Look  at  them  now,”  she  continued.  I  looked 
slbout  me,  and  saw  poor  people  mostly,  many 
cf  them  working  men.  Some  of  the  men  were 
even  wearing  their  hats  while  they  ate.  Few  of 
lem  were  looking  up  from  their  plates. 

“I  almost  always  talk  to  them,”  said  my  new 
fjriend,  “and  you’d  be  surprised  how  even  here, 
in  New  York  City,  where  it  is  claimed  folks  are 
cjold  and  put  on  a  protective  shell,  they  talk 
tjack  and  seem  pleased  to  visit  with  a  stranger. 
The  other  night.  I  sat  here  and  a  great  hulking 


A.  OUL  1J.VX  V  UAlVa  U  VUL 

'and/ sat  down  at  my  table;  didn’t 
Ay'off.  I  said  to  him,  ‘Please, 


wouldn’t  you  like  to  take  your  hat  off?’ 

“He  looked  at  me  kind  of  cross  for  a  momen: 
then  he  began  to  grin,  yanked  his  hat  off  an! 
we  had  a  lovely  visit.  Near  the  end  of  the  mea 
he  asked  if  he  couldn’t  get  me  a  glass  of  water. 

I  didn’t  need  any  water,  but  I  told  him  I’d  be 
glad  to  have  one,  and  when  he  left  he  thanked 
me  for  our  little  visit.  I  enjoyed  it,  too.” 

My  friend  paused  for  a  moment,  took  a  drink 
of  her  coffee,  then  smiled  at  me  and  continued: 

“You  know,  I  believe  that  if  the  Slessed  Lord 
should  walk  into  this  restaurant,  or  into  any 
other  like  it,  He  would  pass  up  and  down  among 
the  tables,  putting  a  friendly  hand  on  everyone’s 
shoulder  and  saying  a  kindly  word.  And  you’d 
be  surprised,  too,  how  many  of  these 
cold,  indifferent  strangers  would  raise  their 
and  respond  to  that  gesture  of  kindness  wi 
pleased  surprise — and  I  sthink  most  of  them‘^\  . 
would  get  up  and  follow  Him  wherever  He  led.”  “ 

When  we  were  through  eating,  I  shook  hands 
with  the  little  lady.  Her  big  blue  eyes,  undim¬ 
med  by  the  years — seventy- eight  she  had  told 
me — shone  with  kindness.  I  told  her  how  lonely 
I  had  been  feeling  and  how  our  visit  had 
cheered  and  inspired  me,  and  that  I  had  never 
heard  a  better  expression  of  practicing  Chris¬ 
tianity  nor  a  better  Christmas  message  than  she  ( 
had  given  me. 

So  at  this  Christmas  time  I  am  passing  on 
you  this  story  with  its  inspired  message  and  tr 
Christmas  spirit.  The  little  old  lady  in  the  res 
aurant  knows  the  art  of  being  kind,  somethin: 
that  too  many  of  us  have  forgotten.  Today  we/. 
are  challenged,  as  never  before,  to  live  peace-  f 
fully  with  one  another — and  that  starts  not  with" — 
nations,  but  with  individuals;  it  starts  in  our 
own  hearts,  and  it  starts  with  being  kind.  So 
many  of  us  these  days  are  carrying  a  chip  on  our 
shoulder;  so  many  of  us  seem  to  be  unhappy, 
uneasy,  and  dissatisfied.  What  we  need  is  more 
consideration  and  tolerance,  more  courtesy  air 
kindness  in  our  business  relations,  in  ourfriefr’ 

ships,  and,  particularly,  in  ou 
( Continued  on  Pag< 


So  many  laws,  so  many  creeds 
So  many  ways  that  wind  and  wind; 
While  just  the  art  of  being  kind 
Is  all  the  sad  world  needs. 


— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 
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Quality  Eggs . . . 


Higher  Returns 


Quality  sells  eggs  for  Northeastern  Farmers 


By  consistently  offering  high  quality  packs 
to  egg  buyers,  the  G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice  has  built  business  volume  with  those  market 
outlets  whose  customers  demand  the  nest-fresh 
eggs  produced  by  G.L.F.  patrons.  These  outlets 
are  willing  to  pay  premium  prices  to  obtain  top- 
quality.  For  this  reason  G.L.F.  is  able  to  make 
higher  returns  to  poultrymen. 

During  the  last  four  months,  more  and  more  of 
these  market  outlets  have  started  to  carry  eggs 
supplied  by  G.L.F.  In  many  instances  these  mar¬ 
ket  outlets  have  reported  that  they  have  been  able 
to  more  than  double  their  egg  sales  as  the  result  of 
consumers  becoming  familiar  with  the  reliability 
and  freshness  of  G.L.F.  eggs. 

The  fact  that  near-by  poultrymen  are  receiving 
prices  today  higher  than  the  top  New  York  City 
quotations  is  proof  that  this  system  of  marketing 
is  paying  off. 

Today  with  high  feed  costs  and  low  prices  for 


poultry,  the  near-by  poultryman  must  receive  a 
premium  price  for  a  quality  egg  in  order  to  operate 
with  a  margin  of  profit. 

Quality  Takes  Teamwork 

A  quality  program  starts  on  the  farm.  Vital  fac¬ 
tors  are: 

1.  Gather  eggs  3  times-  a  day.  Quality  once 
lost  cannot  be  regained.  Body  heat  must  be 
removed  quickly. 

2.  Remove  eggs  to  a  cool  place. 

3.  Keep  the  air  in  the  egg  room  moist.  This  may 
require  wetting  walls  and  floor. 

4.  Clean,  grade,  and  pack  carefully. 

If  you  are  not  now  a  user  of  the  G.L.F.  Egg 
Marketing  Service,  you  may  obtain  further  infor¬ 
mation  about  what  you  can  do  to  help  insure  top 
prices  for  your  eggs  by  talking  to  your  local  G.L.F. 
Service  Agency  or  G.L.F.  Egg  Station. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. — The  cooperative  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers  it  serves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  northern 
Pennsylvania —  offices,  terrace  hill,  ithaca,  n.  t. 


NEWS  NOTES 


FEED  ACCORDING  TO  PRODUCTION 

The  “scoop  shovel”  method  of  feeding  a  ppund 
of  grain  to  every  three  or  four  pounds  of  milk 
over-feeds  the  low  producers  and  under-feeds  the 
high  producers. 

A  better  way  is  to  weigh  the  milk  and  weigh  the 
feed.  Give  high  producers  enough  grain  to  main¬ 
tain  the  flow  of  milk  and  to  keep  up  body  weight. 
Take  grain  away  from  the  low  producers  to  the 
point  where  they  begin  to  decrease  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction. 

Feed  cows  plenty  of  roughage  ...  all  of  the 
good  hay  they  will  clean  up  plus  the  amount  of 
ensilage  you  commonly  feed.  Then,  by  weighing 
the  milk  and  weighing  the  grain,  you  can  feed 
according  to  production.  Your  cows  will  produce 
more  milk  and  they  will  produce  it  more  econo¬ 
mically. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

FEEDING  WET  MASH 

Many  poultrymen  use  wet  mash  to  stimulate  a 
greater  feed  consumption  and  thus  keep  their 
birds  producing  at  a  high  rate.  However,  more 
poultrymen  probably  would  make  use  of  this 
extra  stimulant  if  they  had  the  time  and  labor 
necessary  to  prepare  the  wet  mash. 

Johnny  Huttar  points  out  that  many  good 
poultrymen  who  are  short  of  time  and  labor  use 
a  method  of  preparing  wet  mash  which  doesn’t 
take  a  lot  of  time.  What  they  do  is  to  use  a 
sprinkling  can  full  of  warm  water  and  wet  the 
mash  in  the  hoppers.. This  way  the  birds  mix  the 
warm  water  with  the  mash  as  they  eat,  and  the 
results  are  as  satisfactory  as  when  a  lot  of  time 
is  spent  preparing  the  mash.  After  a  few  days 
trial  a  poultryman  can  tell  how  much  water  to 
use,  so  that  the  birds  get  the  right  amount  of  wet 
mash  without  using  so  much  water  that  the 
hoppers  get  damp  and  the  mash  becomes  moldy. 

Two  other  points  to  remember  about  feeding 
wet  mash  are : 

First  .  .  .  You  do  not  have  to  continue  feed¬ 
ing  wet  mash  just  because  you  once  start  feed¬ 
ing  it. 

Second  .  .  .  Wet  mash  will  stimulate  good 
birds  to  lay  more,  but  you  can’t  expect  birds 
that  are  neither  properly  developed  nor  bred  for 
high  egg  production  to  produce  a  lot  of  eggs. 
That  kind  of  bird  should  have  no  place  in  the 
laying  house,  but  should  be  sold  for  meat. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 


USE  GRAN  PHOSPHATE  THIS  WINTER 

More  and  more  dairymen  are  turning  to  G.L.F.' 
Gran  Phosphate  .  .  .  the  dustless,  fine-flowing 
form  of  superphosphate.  Gran  Phosphate  keeps 
dairy  barns  looking  clean,  bright  and  sanitary; 
helps  keep  down  odors.  At  tin;  same  time,  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  firm  footing  in  the  stable  as  a  result  of  its 
gritty  properties. 

G.L.F.  Gran  Phosphate  supplies  phosphorus — 
the  plant  food  element  most  needed  on  North¬ 
eastern  dairy  farms.  Combined  with  manure, 
Gran  Phosphate  makes  a  complete,  well-balanced 
fertilizer. 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  of  getting  phosphorus 
on  your  fields  is'by  sprinkling  G.L.F.  Gran  Phos¬ 
phate  on  stable  walks  and  in  the  gutters  of  your 
dairy  barn. 


When  you  sprinkle  G.L.F.  Gran  Phosphate  in 
your  barn,  you  make  it  do  double  duty  .  .  .  work 
for  you  in  the  dairy  barn  this  winter  and  save  you 
hours  in  time  and  labor  during  next  spring’s  rush. 


American  Agriculturist,  December  20,  1947 
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Christmas 

Cheer- 

All  the 

Year- 


When  You  Give 
E.  B.  EASTMAN’S 
LATEST  BOOK 


THE 

I  DESTROYERS 


THRILLING  ADVENTURE — 
love  and  laughter  —  jealousy  — 
lovers'  quarrels  —  pursuit  by 
Indians  —  hair-raising  escapes. 

The  whole  MAGNIFICENT  AD¬ 
VENTURE  of  those  brave  young 
Americans  who  marched  and 
fought  in  the  famous  Clinton- 
Sullivan  Expedition  in  1778-9. 

s 

Whether  those  on  your  list  are 
young  or  old,  they'll  love  this 
book  and  thrill  to  the  exciting 
adventures  and  tender  romance 
of  handsome  Nate  Williams  and 
Constant  Waldo,  a  beautiful, 
mysterious  Indian  captive. 

FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIVING 

or  for 

YOUR  OWN  BOOKSHELF 

$3.00  Postpaid 


& 

| 
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I 

I 

f 

I 

f: 
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With  the  Ewe  Flock  in| 
Early  Winter 

By  JOHN  P  WILLMAN 

HE  FALL  of  1947  was  a  good  one] 
for  Northeastern  flock  owners  who 
had  plenty  of  pasture.  It  was  not  too  I 
wet  in  most  areas  and  there  was  very  | 
little  snow.  At  least  these  conditions 
prevailed  in  the  sheep  growing  regions  | 
of  New  York  State. 

Sheep  men  know  that  the  ewes  will  j 
not  raise  a  good  lamb  crop  if  they  do  I 
not  carry  enough  condition  at  lambing 
time.  The  thin  or  under-fed  ewe  may 
not  own  her  lamb  and  may  not  have 
enough  milk  to  give  the  lamb  a  good 
start.  If  a  lamb  “gets  off  with  a  poor 
start,”  he  seldom  develops  into  the  kind  | 
that  will  bring  the  top  market  price. 
The  use  of  claiming  pens  reduces  the 
number  of  disowned  lambs,  but  a  good  I 
supply  of  milk  is  needed  to  produce  a 
profitable  lamb  crop.  Most  ewes  should  | 
gain  from  20  to  40  pounds  from  breed¬ 
ing  to  lambing  time. 

Feed  Ewes  Good 
Quality  Hay 

The  job  of  feeding  the  pregnant  ewes  I 
is  much  easier  when  a  plentiful  supply  j 
of  good  quality  legume  hay  is  avail¬ 
able.  When  hay  of  poor  quality  must  | 
be  fed,  it  will  help  some  if  the  sheep 
are  given  more  hay  than  they  can  eat. 
The  hay  they  don’t  clean  up  is  not  lost 
for  it  can  be  used  for  bedding.  The 
amount  of  grain  needed  depends  upon  | 
the  quality  of  hay  that  is  fed  and  also 
upon  the  condition  of  the  ewes  and  the 
date  they  are  due  to  lamb.  Ewes  that  I 
are  due  to  lamb  in  February  or  March 
may  need  more  grain  per  head  daily 
before  lambing  time  then  the  ewes 
that  are  bred  to  lamb  in  April  or  May. 

It  usually  pays  to  place  the  thinner  | 
ewes  in  a  pen  by  themselves  so  they  | 
may  be  fed  the  grain  they  need. 

The  flock  owner  cannot  change  the 
quality  of  hay  that  is  in  his  mow,  but  I 
there  are  a  few  other  things  he  can 
do  to  reduce  the  amount  of  grain  need¬ 
ed  for  his  flock  this  winter-  If  the  flock  ] 
was  dipped  last  spring,  they  may  not 
be  infested  with  ticks  and  lice,  but  if  I 
they  are  infested  with  these  pests,  the 
ticks  and  lice  may  be  controlled  by 
dusting  the  flock  with  a  one-half  per 
cent  to  a  one-per  cent  rotenone  dust  ] 
that  does  not  contain  copper,  arsenic  j 
or  other  injurious  ingredients-  There 
are  commercial  preparations  also  that 
give  satisfactory  results.  If  the  weath-  ] 
er  were  more  favorable,  it  would  be 
better  to  dip  the  flock  than  to  use  dust. 

A  few  years  ago  flock  owners  did  not  I 
drench  their  sheep  during  the  winter  I 
months  for  the  control  of  internal  para¬ 
sites.  Recent  experience  has  taught  j 
farm  flock  owners  that  it  pays  to  i 
drench  the  ewes  with  phenothiazine 
during  the  early  winter  to  destroy  in-  | 
ternal  parasites,  especially  the  nodular] 
worm.  It  is  best  to  give  this  treatment  j 
soon  after  the  flock  is  brought  into 
the  bam.  They  should  not  be  treated] 
with  the  phenothiazine  drench  if  they  ] 
are  due  to  lamb  within  6  weeks  to  2 
months. 

Cull  Beans  May  Be  Fed 

The  grain  bill  for  the  breeding  flock] 
may  be  reduced  considerably  this  year] 
by  feeding  cull  beans  or  cull  peas  along  | 
( Continued  on  Page  9) 
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Cure  the  STERLING 


tv&f 


STERLING  Quick  Cure 

There’s  no  finer  meat  salt  on  the  market  for 
pumping  pickle  . . .  and  an  overall,  complete, 
rapid  meat  cure  without  smoked  flavor. 


MEAT 


STERLING  Sugar  Curing 

Meaf  Salt.  Gives  a  uniform,  taste- 
tempting  smoky  flavor  to  all  meats.  Made 
with  pure  brown  sugar  and  only  the  finest 
refined  salt. 


STERLING  Seasoning 

Made  with  salt,  dextrose,  sage  and 
pure  natural  spices,  it  imparts  to  sau¬ 
sages  and  all  meats  delightful,  uni¬ 
form,  lasting  flavor  and  quality. 


With  "Free-Choice"  you 
profit  by  healthy  livestock 

Feed  your  livestock  “Free-Choice”  with  Sterling 
Salt  that  they  can  take  as  needed!  With  “Free- 
Choice”  feeding,  the  same  amount  of  feed  gives 
remarkable  gains  in  weight  and  yield  of  meat,  milk, 
fleece  and  wool.  You’re  bound  to  boost  profits! 


SnRUNC 

SALT 


Here's  the  Whole  Story 
. .  Now  Available  to  You! 

This  free  booklet, “Better 
Hogs  from  Pen  to  Table” 
can  help  you  cure  meats 
appetizingly  .  .  .  step  up 
livestock  profits.  Full  de¬ 
tails  with  photographs  il¬ 
lustrate  every  step  of 
latest  scientific  method 
of  providing  salt  require¬ 
ments  for  hogs,  butcher¬ 
ing  them  and  curing  their 
meat.  Write  for  your  free 
copy  today! 


£Uv _ 


I 

I 


for  every  farm  use 


International  Salt  Company,  Inc. 

Dept.  AG- 12,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  new,  free  booklet, 
“Better  Hogs  from  Pen  to  Table.” 
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Name _ 

Address _ 

City  or  RFD 
State. 


I 

INTERNATIONAL 
SALT  COMPANY,  INC. 

i  J|  S«ranton,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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EPITAPH 

Here  lies  a  pedestrian/  cold  as  ice. 

He  only  looked  once,  when  he  should  have 
looked  twice. 

REPEAL  TIIE  NUISANCE 
SCHOOL  TAX  LAW 

N  THE  October  18  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  we  described  the  nuisance  tax  law  passed 
by  the  last  New  York  State  Legislature  and  stated 
that  this  law,  if  not  repealed,  would  set  back  prog¬ 
ress  of  education  for  rural  children  more  than  any¬ 
thing  that  has  happened  in  25  years. 

In  brief,  this  law  would  put  much  more  of  the 
burden  of  supporting  the  schools  back  on  the  local 
communities  and  give  the  counties  the  right  to  raise 
nuisance  taxes  to  support  education.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  communities  in  New  York  State  that  just 
cannot  stand  more  local  taxation.  Therefore,  this 
law,  if  enforced,  either  will  make  local  taxes  un¬ 
bearable  or  cut  school  facilities  and  deprive  boys 
and  girls  of  an  adequate  education. 

School  costs  have  increased  like  everything  else, 
and  these  increased  costs  should  be  supported  by 
more  State  Aid  in  proportion  to  the  increased  costs. 
At  its  recent  annual  meeting,  the  great  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  stating  that  these  nuisance  taxes  would  place 
poor  counties  at  a  great  disadvantage  and  that  this 
nuisance  tax  law  should  be  repealed. 

At  its  annual  meeting,  the  Metropolitan  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency  passed  a  similar  strong  resolution  ask¬ 
ing  the  Legislature  to  repeal  this  nuisance  tax  law 
and  return  to  a  policy  of  adequate  State  Aid  which 
would  permit  the  State  to  pay  its  share  of  the  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  education. 

Governor  Dewey  recently  announced  that  he  fav¬ 
ored  at  least  some  more  State  Aid  to  help  defray 
increased  school  costs. 

L1UELING  FARMERS 

T  A  RECENT  large  meeting  of  rural  ministers  a 
I’ural  sociologist  by  the  name  of  Dr.  William  G. 
Mather,  Professor  of  Rural  Sociology  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College,  said  that  farmers  “constitute 
the  poorest  informed  group  on  international  issues 
of  any  in  this  country.  The  farmer  has  amazingly 
little  concern  for  what  happens  to  people  beyond 
the  local  parish,  and  he  is  developing  a  strongly 
self-centered  and  self-satisfied  point  of  view.” 

Later,  in  the  same  talk,  Mather  said: 

“These  attitudes  of  the  American  farmer  give  us 
a  considerable  pause  to  think  when  we  learn  that 
in  Germany  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  Nazi 
movement  came  from  the  Protestant  middle-class 
rural  people — in  other  words,  from  the  German 
equivalent  of  the  American  farmer.” 

Nothing  that  I  have  read  or  heard  in  a  long  time 
has  so  stirred  my  indignation  as  this  libel  of  the 
Amei’ican  farmer.  I  have  known  farmers  all  of  my 
life,  grew  up  with  them,  have  lived  and  visited  in 
hundreds  of  farm  homes,  and  I  live  on  a  farm  now. 
The  staff  of  American  Agriculturist  attends  dozens 
of  farm  meetings,  visits  hundreds  of  farms  during 
the  year,  and  we  receive  annually  thousands  of  let¬ 
ters  from  farm  folks.  We  think,  therefore,  we  have 
a  right  to  say  that  we  know  far  more  about  what 
farmers  are  and  what  they  think  than  a  man  like 
Mather  who,  in  fact,  shows  by  his  own  words  that 
he  knows  little  about  farmer  attitude  and  farm 
opinion. 

The  contribution  that  the  farmer  has  made  and 
is  making  to  America  and  to  the  world  needs  no 
defense. 

A  STEADY  MARKET  IS  REST 

URING  the  present  milk  shortage  some  dairy¬ 
men  may  be  tempted  to  change  their  dealer  or 
cooperative  that  has  been  handling  their  milk  for 
years.  Those  who  are  so  tempted  should  remember 
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that  milk  shortages  don’t  come  very  often  nor  last 
very  long.  The  last  farmers  taken  in  by  a  new  deal¬ 
er  will  be  the  first  to  be  released.  That  release  may 
come  during  surplus  periods,  when  it  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult  or  impossible  for  you  to  find  a  market  for 
your  milk. 

CONGRATULATIONS! 

T  THE  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  a  resolution  was 
passed — in  opposition  to  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation — declaring  that  the  government  should 
not  be  in  the  fertilizer  business. 

That  is  right! 

POULTRYMEN  ARE  GOING  PLAGES 

THER  groups  of  farmers  and  their  organiza¬ 
tions  will  have  to  go  some  if  they  keep  up  with 
the  signs  of  progress  and  leadership  that  the  or¬ 
ganized  poultrymen  are  showing. 

Recently  poultry  organizations  were  emphatic  in 
insisting  that  they  wanted  to  go  it  alone,  without 
government  subsidy  or  other  help.  That’s  the  right 
spirit!  More  recently,  poultrymen  of  New  England 
have  agreed  to  start  a  whirlwind  fund-raising  cam¬ 
paign  to  run  frpm  January  1  to  the  end  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  to  raise  $25,000  to  increase  consumption  of 
poultry  products  and,  in  general,  to  promote  the 
business  interests  of  poultrymen  of  New  England. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  poultryman  in  New 
England  will  make  some  contribution  to  this  fund. 

I  wish  a  similar  campaign  could  be  conducted  else¬ 
where. 

ONE  HIGH  GOST  OF  PRODUCTION 

AM  CONSTANTLY  impressed  with  the  high  cost 
to  cattle  men  of  getting  the  cattle  bred.  We  have 
a  few  head  of  Hereford  cattle,  not  enough  to  justify 
keeping  a  bull.  A  short  time  ago  I  bought  a  very 
nice  Hereford  cow.  She  had  run  with  the  bull  all 
summer  and  was  supposed  to  freshen  next  spring. 
But  she  won’t,  and  I  have  no  practical  way  of  get¬ 
ting  her  bred. 

Now,  if  you  multiply  this  one  instance  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  similar  ones  that  happen 
both  with  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  you  get  some  idea 
of  how  this  problem  adds  to  the  cost  of  producing 
milk  or  beef. 

1  LIKE  TO  HEAR  THEM  EAT 

WONDER  if  most  dairymen  don’t  get  the  same 
kick  that  I  do  when  I  step  into  a  cow  stable  and 
all  the  cows  look  up  and  give  me  their  close  at¬ 
tention— probably  expecting  something  to  eat. 

One  evening  a  couple  of  years  ago,  I  was  husking 
corn  in  our  warm  cow  stable  when  a  farmer  friend 
came  in  and  spoke  about  how  pleasant  it  was  in 
there  listening  to  the  cows  eating  their  hay. 

If  one  doesn’t  get  a  little  happiness  out  of  such 
small  things  when  he  is  taking  care  of  his  stock 
or  watching  a  good  crop  grow,  then  it  is  too  bad 
(hat  he  is  in  the  farming  business.  Otherwise,  the 
hard  work  and  problems  are  too  hard  to  take. 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  RE  A  NURSE? 

HAT  a  worry  it  is  to  have  somebody  you  love 
taken  very  ill  when  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
a  good  nurse  at  reasonable  cost!  I  have  been 
through  that  experience  in  my  own  family  and  I 
know  how  it  feels. 

Both  practical  and  trained  nurses  are  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain.  To  help  solve  this  problem,  three 
New  York  State  colleges — Keuka  College  at  Keuka 
Park;  Hartwick  College  at  Oneonta;  and  Alfred 
University  at  Alfred — cooperating  with  13  hospi¬ 
tals  and  with  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Education,  have  established  college  courses  for 


training  nurses  for  rural  service.  Rural  girls  who 
have  completed  or  are  finishing  their  high  school 
courses,  and  who  are  interested  in  the  great  pro¬ 
fession  of  nursing,  should  write  to  any  one  of  the 
above  colleges  or  to  C.  M.  Plaisted,  257  West  Lake 
Road,  Penn  Yan,  New  York,  for  full  information. 

These  new  courses  graduate  a  student  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  The  first  two  years  are 
devoted  to  regular  college  work  in  the  liberal  arts, 
science,  sociology,  English,  etc.  The  last  two  years 
contain  special  courses  in  nursing,  with  practical 
laboratory  work  under  trained  teachers  in  nearby 
hospitals. 

It  is  frankly  hoped  that  farm  daughters  and  girls 
from  small  towns  will  act  as  nurses  in  non-met¬ 
ropolitan  areas  after  graduation,  and  that  such  girls 
will  choose  this  type  of  nurse  preparation  rather 
than  that  in  a  city  hospital  training  school. 

The  standards  of  each  of  these  colleges  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  living  conditions  and  expenses  are  very 
reasonable.  In  fact,  if  you  want  to  be  a  nurse,  here 
is  a  great  opportunity. 

COMING — ”THE  SETTLERS” 

HEN  THE  soldiers  came  home  after  the  Rev¬ 
olution  to  the  settlements  of  eastern  New 
York  and  New  England  from  their  great  adventure 
in  the  Clinton- Sullivan  Expedition  against  the  In¬ 
dians  of  western  New  York,  they  told  great  tales 
about  the  wonderful  farm  lands  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
country.  The  result  of  these  stories  was  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  settlers  poured  into  western  New  York  after 
the  Revolution. 

The  story  of  the  trials,  tribulations  and  adventures 
of  these  settlers  in  traveling  the  wilderness  trails 
from  eastern  New  York  and  New  England  to  make 
pioneer  homes  in  western  New  York  has  always 
been  intensely  interesting  to  me.  So  I  have  written 
another  story  of  love  and  adventure — a  sort  of  se¬ 
quel  to  the  one  I  told  in  The  Destroyers — about  the 
pioneers  who  left  all  their  friends  behind  and  braved 
the  dangers  of  the  forest  trails  to  make  new  homes 
in  western  New  York. 

This  story  is  called  THE  SETTLERS,  and  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  literally  hundreds  of  requests  for  another 
serial  story,  it  will  be  run  in  American  Agriculturist. 
The  first  installment  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 
Look  for  it,  and  tell  me  how  you  like  it. 

LAST  CHANGE 

HIS  is  your  last  chance  before  Christmas  to 
send  E.  R.  Eastman’s  great  book,  The  Des¬ 
troyers,  to  a  friend.  What  better  present  could  you 
make  than  this  story  of  a  great  love  and  a  great 
adventure!  . 

Order  from  American  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank 
Building,  Department  D-3,  Ithaca,  New  York.  The 
price  is  $3.00,  postpaid. — I.  M.  L. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

LOVE  this  definition  of  a  friend,  who,  according 
to  Uncle  Eben,  is  “a  man  dat  laughs  at  your  funny 
stories  even  if  dey  ain’t  so  good  and  sympathizes 
with  your  misfortunes  even  if  dey  ain’t  so  bad.” 

By  these  standards  most  of  my  associates  are 
friends,  for  they  laugh,  at  least  part  of  the  time, 
at  these  wormy  old  chestnuts,  and  that’s  the  reason 
I  keep  on  telling  them.  So  here  goes  for  another: 

Our  associate  editor,  Mr.  H.  L.  Cosline,  has  to 
come  down  one  of  Ithaca’s  steep  hills  every  time 
he  comes  to  work.  One  morning  last  winter  it  was  icy, 
so  he  was  walking  instead  of  driving  his  car.  Ahead 
of  him  was  a  fat  woman  trying  to  negotiate  the 
steep  hill.  Hugh  slipped,  fell,  and  slid  rapidly  to¬ 
ward  the  fat  woman.  Reaching  her  at  high  speed 
he  tripped  her  up  and  she  sat  down  on  him.  Thus 
they  slid  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  She  sat  on  him, 
gasping  for  breath.  Finally  Hugh  said: 

“Pardon  me,  madam,  you’ll  have  to  get  off.  This 
is  as  far  as  Bgo!” 
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How  We  Saved  Chore-time 
Steps  and  Labor 


By  CHARLES  PRATT,  Westport,  N.  Y.,  Dairyman. 

bought  this  place  a  very  unsanitary  and  almost  impossible 
half  ago,  our  neigh-  to  clean  thoroughly,  and  this  further 
d  a  “warm  barn  but  a  reduced  chore-time  spent  in  sweeping 
ores  in.”  I  didn’t  real-  out  the  mangers. 

ficance  of  that  com-  Cleaning  the  stables  was  the  most 
.  The  cow  stable  was  time-consuming  chore.  The  manure 
ighty  feet  long  and  was  shoveled  into  a  wheelbarrow  and 
e,  poorly  lighted  and  pushed  uphill  over  a  hundreds  feet  of 
low  ceiling  and  no  planks  to  the  manure  pile.  Instead  of 
:re  were  twenty-eight  this  back-breaking  procedure  I  tried 
,ist-high  wooden  man-  putting  the  spreader,  or  sleigh  in  the 
r-six  head  of  cattle.  winter  time,  just  outside  the  barn  door, 
3came  more  and  more  and  then  drawing  the  manure  to  the 
found  many  of  my  field  each  day.  In  this  way  the  time  re- 

chaired  to  clean  stables  was  cut  in  half 
and  the  manure  handled  only  once.  In 
|1  ,  W  this  connection,  I  also  built  another 

barway  in  the  barnyard  fence  to  use  in  j 
n.  the  winter  to  drive  across  the  snow-  ] 

li.JfcT.it  -  .  '  tIM  covered  ground  instead  of  onto  the  bare 

§PIIbW1m|  road,  which  saves  wear  on  the  sleigh 
gyi'  ?  and  is  a  more  direct  route  to  the  field. 

I  Salt,  mineral  boxes,  a  large  hay  rack 

and  new  chute  were  built  under  a  wing 
of  the  barn  to  keep  the  cattle  out  of 
the  way  while  cleaning  the  stable. 

A  IMacp  for  Tools 

The  manure  shovel,  forks  and  brooms 
just  leaned  up  against  the  wall  and 
were  always  falling  down,  so  I  built  a 
'Sj|||j|l  long  rack  along  the  wall  where  each 
tool  has  a  handy  place  to  hang.  Simi¬ 
larly,  a  smaller  rack  was  installed  over 
the  milker  engine  to  hold  a  grease  gun, 
funnel  and  frequently  needed  repair 
tools.  Likewise,  some  hooks  were  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  back  of  the  silo  door  on 
which  the  ensilage  fork  and  shovel  are 
readily  placed.  Because  of  the  narrow 
space  in  front  of  the  cows,  the  ladder 
used  to  get  to  the  barn  floor  and  hay 
mow  was  always  set  up  and  taken 
down  as  required.  By  fastening  it  in 
place  rigidly  a  short  distance  from  the 
wall  it  was  made  safer  and  there  was 
another  saving  in  time  and  energy 
every  time  I  climbed  up  to  feed  out 
hay. 

Other  time  and  step-savers  in  the 
barn  included  a  larger  grain  box  from 
which  the  feed  can  be  scooped  out  more 
quickly.  Two  new  gates  were  also  cut 
in  the  calf  pens,  which  greatly  facili¬ 
tated  moving  the  calves  around  as' 
needed. 

Order  in  the  Milk  House 

The  milk  house  end  of  operations  re¬ 
ceived  particular  attention  because  I 
wash  the  double  unit  milking  machine 
myself!  The  present  arrangement  ap¬ 
proximates  a  circular  work  space  and  is 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 
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THROUGH  YEAR  ’ROUND 
COOLING 

Year  ’round  cooling  with  an  economical 
Westinghouse  Milk  Cooler  insures 
premium  milk  prices  .  .  .  eliminates 
\  rejects  .  .  .  conserves  all  the  profits 
S'  from  your  herd.  Your  local  dealer  can 
handle  your  requirements  NOW. 

DROP-IN  UNIT 
and  5 -Year  Protection  Plan 

Because  of  its  mechanical  perfection  and  be-  l***  ll&illil! 
cause  each  Drop-In  Unit  is  Hermetically- 

Sealed  against  dirt  and  moisture,  Westinghouse  S 

can  offer  the  5-Year  Protection  Plan.  This  plan  t -  • 

means  that  should  the  Hermetically-Sealed  llllllills  (  • 

Refrigeration  System  become  inoperative  with-  ;Sfc||||§||  j^l  I  ! 

in  the  five-year  warranty  period,  a  new  one  will  •  \j  • 

be  supplied  to  you  at  no  cost.  F  or  further  details, 
see  your  Westinghouse  Dealer  or  write  to: 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  •  Springfield  2,  Mass. 

Plants  in  25  cities  •  Offices  everywhere  ^  X 


Mr.  Pratt,  who  washes  the  milking  ma¬ 
chines  himself  finds  that  a  better  ar¬ 
rangement  saves  time. 

neighbors  would  be  out  in  the  field 
working  while  I  was  still  doing  chores. 
Obviously,  the  stable  needed  a  consider¬ 
able  capital  investment  and  remodel¬ 
ing  to  make  the  best  arrangement  from 
the  standpoint  of  motion  and  labor 
economy.  But  our  savings  had  gone  in¬ 
to  the  down  payment  on  the  farm  and 
the  purchase  of  a  milking  machine,  and 
with  my  rather  limited  farm  experi¬ 
ence  I  was  forced  to  make  changes 
slowly. 

More  Room  For  Cows 

The  health  of  the  cows  was  para¬ 
mount  in  my  mind  then,  and  still  is, 
and  so  every  third  stanchion  was  tem¬ 
porarily  vacated  to  allow  the  cattle 
more  room  to  lie  down.  I  soon  found 
that  there  was  a  big  saving  of  time  in 
feeding  hay  and  ensilage  to  each  pair 
of  cows  at  one  time,  and  the  extra 
space  speeded  up  milking.  Next  I  re¬ 
moved  the  deep  mangers  which  were 


Now,  get  rid  of 
another  deity  chore 


\  llPlIi  Automatic  Electric 
HUDSON  £eMl/eer'  Never  Needs  Attention 

No  more  tiresome,  every-day  “tending”  of  the  stock 
tank  heater  ...  no  more  waking  up  to  find  water  frozen 
because  the  fire  went  out ...  no  more  waste  of  fuel  on 
mild  days!  Just  install  a  Hudson  Lektrik-Heet  in  your 
stock  tanks.  Thermostat  keeps  water  at  desired  tem¬ 
perature.  Stock  drink  more,  eat  better,  produce  more. 
Fits  any  stock  tank.  Tested,  proved,  recommended  by 
farmers  in  severest  climates. 


e,Song  Qfcthe  Lazy  Far' 


M  1L  K  IRANDY’S  cousin’s  kids  are  here 
p  1V1  to  help  us  share  our  Christmas 
H  cheer;  they’re  all  expectin’  Santa  Claus 
y-  to  show  up  with  lots  of  gee-gaws,  like 
m  dolls  for  girls,  and  other  toys,  includin’ 
air-guns  for  the  boys.  So  I  will  have  to 
0  make  believe  that  I’m  Saint  Nick  on 
p  Christmas  Eve ;  I’ll  get  out  my  old  tas- 
JP  seled  hat,  with  pillows  makin’  me  look 
fat ;  three  pairs  of  pants  I’ll  have  to 
wear,  and  woolen  boots,  but  I  don't 
m  care.  I’ll  have  as  much  fun  as  they 
will  when  I  sneak  in  their  socks  to 
fill;  there’s  nothin’  like  a  kid  or  three 
^  to  give  us  Christmas  joy,  by  gee. 

Of  course,  I  hope  they’ll  have  some 
care  next  day  when  they  are  huntin’ 
^  bear  with  those  air-guns  that  Santa 

bee-bee 


Lock-in 
receptacle 
at  no  extra 
cost 


f  brings,  believe 

.  stings.  And  like  as  not  when  dinner’s 

V  o’er  and  I  have  started  in  to  snore,  the 

SJ  dog  and  cat  will  look  with  fear  upon 

those  guns  and  disappear;  and  then 
the  °nly  fur  around  will  be  where  I 
am  sleepin’  sound.  Or  drums  will  beat 
jolt  me  right  out  of  my  chair.  Yep,  holidays  are  not 
nd  of  little  feet,  but  I  my  lucky  stars  will  thank,  I 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A 


Sprayers  and  Dusters 

Hay  Tools  and 
Barn  Equipment 

Livestock  Equipment 


Poultry  Equipment 


Farm  Ventilation 
Equipment 


TESTED  AND  PROVED  EQUIPMENT 
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In  December,  let  your  truck  prove  that  the 

NEW  GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL 


Your  truck  takes  quite  a  banging  around  this  month.  Good  time  and 
place  to  prove  that  the  new  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  gives  you  all  these. 


Gives  You  Better  Motor  Performance — For  the  new 

GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL  is  refined  from  fine  par¬ 
affin  base  crude  oils  by  Gulf’s  Multi-sol  process  and 
is  compounded  with  superior  additives  for  improved  . 
performance  —  insures  longer  engine  life  and  lower 
maintenance  costs. 

Gives  Better  Oil  Mileage  and  Greater  Protection — 

The  new  GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL  is  relatively 
nonvolatile  and  has  a  full,  rich  lubricating  body  to 
properly  protect  all  bearing  surfaces  under  every 
condition  of  operation. 

Gives  You  Better  Winter  Lubrication — Low  pour  test 
and  high  viscosity  index  assure  minimum  drag  and 
frictional  resistance  when  starting  in  cold  weather. 
You  get  lubrication  with  the  start  of  the  motor. 

Gives  You  Full  Protection  against  Bearing  Corrosion 

—The  new  GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL  will  not  cor¬ 
rode  copper -lead,  cadmium  silver  or  other  alloy 
bearings  under  any  condition  of  operation. 


IN  YOUR  TRACTOR  —  TRUCK  —  AND  CAR 

START  USING  THE  NEW 

GULFLUBE  MOTUR  OIL 

AT  A  REGULAR  PRICE 

Free  Book.  You’ll  find  hints  on  cold-weather  oper¬ 
ation.  Find  lubrication  charts  and  many  other 
helpful  facts  in  Gulf’s  "Farm  Tractor  Guide.”  Use 
coupon  for  your  free  copy. 


To  Gulf  Farm  Aids 

Room  3800,  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Without  cost,  please  send  me  a  copy  of  Gulf’s  ‘‘Farm  Tractor  Guide.” 


Nome _ Address _ _ 

Type  of  Troelor _ _ _ 

l - 1 


MASSACHUSETTS— By  running  a 
two-strand  electric  fence  from  the  barn 
to  the  banks  of  a  stream,  Harold 
Wheeler,  16,  of  RFD  1,  Wrentham, 
eliminated  not  only  the  need  for  stak¬ 
ing  his  six  calves  but  also  the  necessity 
of  watering  them  with  pails.  This  bet¬ 
ter  method  saved  23  12-hour  working- 
days  in  a  year’s  time.  This  youth  has. 
further  simplified  work  on  his  family’s 
farm  by  building  a  new  hay  rack  and 
feed  box  for  the  calves.  Harold  is  a 
senior  at  Norfolk  County  Agricultural 
School,  where  he  goes  in  for  basketball, 


Orville  Beyea,  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  left,  and 
Ralph  Smith,  Sewell,  N.  J.,  state  cham¬ 
pions  in  the  4-H  Better  Methods  Elec¬ 
tric  Contest.  The  New  York  "champ” 
also  was  named  one  of  six  national 
winners  in  the  contest,  receiving  a 
$200  Westinghouse  scholarship  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  free  trip  to  Chicago. 


NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  GIRLS  HONORED  IN  CHICAGO— The  4-H  Clothing 
Achievement  winners  are  shown  here  just  before  the  dinner  in  their  honor  at  the 
National  4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago.  Left  to  right:  Rachel  Luce  of  Farmington,  Me.; 
Barbara  Markey  of  Dover,  N.  H.;  Virginia  Alice  Fisher  of  Newtonville,  Mass.;  Sallie  C. 
Stedman  of  Wakefield,  R.  I.;  Patricia  Ann  Orlando  of  Danielson,  Conn.,  and  (center) 

Nancy  C.  Dombo  of  Nedrow,  N.  Y. 


Among  the  youthful  "efficiency  experts"  awarded  trips  to  the  26th  National  4-H  Club 
Congress  are  (left  to  right):  Donald  Covert  Berube,  Greene,  R.  I.;  Harold  Wheeler, 
Wrentham,  Mass.;  Marshall  Chandler,  Dexter,  Maine;  John  Pierce,  East  Barrington, 
N.  H.  They  were  named  state  champions  in  the  4-H  Better  Methods  Electric  Contest, 
sponsored  by  the  Westinghouse  Educational  Foundation  to  encourage  farm  boys  and 
girls  to  discover  new  and  better  ways  to  do  jobs  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home. 

Northeast  Farm  Boys  and  Girls 
Win  Chicago  Trip 


MAINE — It’s  becoming  a  habit  for 
Marshall  Chandler,  17,  Route  2,  Dexter, 
to  initiate  better  methods  of  farm  ope¬ 
ration  and  maintenance.  This  year,  an 
electrically-operated  gutter  cleaner 
simplified  cleaning  down  the  barn.  Last 
year,  an  electric  watering  system  for 
2,000  chickens  and  20  head  of  cattle 
was  installed.  He’s  put  electric  lights 
in  his  store — the  Silver  City  Trading 
Post  on  U.  S.  Highway  No.  7  near  Dex¬ 
ter;  has  wired  his  workshop,  built  a 
rockwool  insulator  from  an  old  vacuum 
cleaner,  set  up  two  electric  fences  and 
installed  motors,  an  ice  cream  freezer, 
emory  wheel,  sewing  machine  and  vege¬ 
table  chopper.  He  is  a  senior  at  N.  H. 
Fay  High  School. 


baseball,  football  and  track.  During 
his  five  years  in  4-H  Club  work,  he  has 
served  his  county  organization  as  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer  and  completed 
projects  in  dairying,  poultry,  garden¬ 
ing  and  tractor  maintenance. 

•  •  • 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— John  Pierce,  17, 
of  Route  1,  East  Barrington,  has  it  all 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 


Fay  Mowery  makes  his  own  fertilizer  spreader 
with  his  General  Electric  Farm  Welder 


Fay  Mowery,  who  farms  332  acres  of 
row  crops  and  720  acres  of  pasture  and 
hay  in  Harris  County,  Texas,  bought  his 
General  Electric  Farm  Welder  in  March. 

But  he  has  already  built  a  fertilizer 
spreader  with  it,  using  scrap  tractor 
parts  and  discarded  tank  iron. 

“I  couldn’t  buy  the  kind  of  spreader 
I  wanted  for  love  nor  money,”  Mr. 
Mowery  says.  “So,  soon  as  I  got  my 
welder,  I  started  in  to  build  my  own. 

“I’d  never  used  an  electric  welder  be¬ 
fore.  But  this  one  is  so  handy  that  I  was 
able  to  finish  the  job  in  no  time  at  all.” 

The  2-inch  chisel  teeth  on  Mr. 
Mowery’s  spreader  put  fertilizer  4  inches 
beneath  the  sod  of  hay  and  pasture  land, 
without  damage  to  grass. 


“With  4  tractors,  we’re  pretty  well  in  shape.  With  this  farm  welder,  though, 
mechanized,”  says  Mr.  Mowery.  “That  I  can  do  all  my  repair  work  now.  I  figure 
means  a  lot  of  heavy  machinery  to  keep  it’s  already  earned  its  cost.” 


Motors  need  protection! 

Give  your  electrically  driven  saw,  grind¬ 
er,  or  pump  a  bigger  job  than  it  can  do, 
and  the  motor  won’t  give  up. 

It’ll  keep  on  trying  until  it  overheats, 
or  even  burns  out— unless  it's  'protected 
by  a  control  switch. 

When  you  overload  a  motor  equipped 
with  a  control  switch,  the  switch  cuts  it 
off  before  it  is  damaged.  Then,  you  re¬ 
duce  the  load  and  start  up  again. 

Make  sure  the  motors  you  use  have 
this  protection.  There’s  a  low-cost  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  motor  starter  for  every  size 
motor. 


Solves  winter 
poultry-watering  problem 

Keeping  water  pipes  in  his  laying  house 
from  freezing  was  a  winter-long  nuisance 
for  Thurston  Hand,  near  Glen,  N.  Y., 
until  he  got  his  General  Electric  heating 
cable  set  last  fall. 

He  wrapped  the  lead-covered  cable 
around  the  exposed  pipes  and  then  put 
on  insulation.  Here  he  is  spreading  the 
jacket  to  show  the  heating  cable. 

“A  thermostat  keeps  the  pipes  just 
above  freezing,”  says  Mr.  Hand.  “No 
matter  how  cold  it  is,  my  hens  have 

plenty  of  water.” 


Have  you  seen 
the  new  milking  machines? 

A  lot  of  improvements  have  been  made 
in  milking  machines  during  the  last 
few  years. 

New  models  do  a  gentler  job  of  milk¬ 
ing  at  a  uniform  speed  and  are  easier 
to  keep  clean. 

Look  at  the  milking  machines  at 
your  dealer’s.  See  if  you  don’t  think 
they  will  save  you  more  work  than  ever. 

And  when  you  buy  a  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  make  sure  that  it  is  driven  by  a 
General  Electric  motor.  That  G-E 
monogram  on  the  motor  is  your  assur¬ 
ance  of  long  life,  trouble-free  service. 


Wonderful  wintertime 
help  for  Dad,  or  who¬ 
ever  waters  stock  on 
your  place,  is  this 
General  Electric 
Stock-tank  De-icer. 

He  simply  plugs  it 
into  the  nearest  elec¬ 
tric  outlet,  puts  it  into  the  tank. 
A  thermostat  heats  the  de-icer  just 
enough  to  keep  a  space  free  of  ice. 
It  doesn’t  heat  the  w’hole  tank.  So 
it’s  economical  to  operate. 

The  General  Electric  Stock-tank 
De-icer  is  inexpensively  priced,  too. 
Only  about  $19.95  at  your  General 
Electric  dealer’s. 


THE  MODERN  FARM  IS  AN  ELECTRIC  FARM 


Electricity  on  the  farm  can  make  life 
more  pleasant  and  work  easier. 

If  you  don’t  have  electricity,  get  in 
touch  with  the  electric  service  sup¬ 
plier  in  your  area. 

If  you  already  have  electricity,  get 
your  full  value  out  of  it  by  making 


it  do  more  jobs  for  you. 

To  help  build  up  U.  S.  farms  elec¬ 
trically  is  the  full-time  job  of  a  staff 
of  farm  specialists  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Farm  Industry  Division. 
General  Electric  Company,  Farm  In¬ 
dustry  Division,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 

669-64-115-8709 


Notes  from  the  field 

by  GEORGE  A.  RIETZ,  Manager 
Farm  Industry  Division 
General  Electric  Company 

The  other  day, 

Paul  Hamman, 
one  of  our  G-E 
district  farm 
specialists  in 
the  midwest, 
and  I  were  dis- 
cussing  the 
growth  of  farm 
electrification. 

In  1908,  when  General  Electric 
first  assigned  men  to  farm  problems 
on  a  full-time  basis,  fewer  than 
50,000  U.  S.  farms  were  connected 
"to  power  lines.  And  they  were  using 
electricity  primarily  for  lighting  and 
irrigation. 

Today,  about  3,750,000  U.  S. 
farm  families  have  service.  And 
more  than  200  farm  jobs  have  been 
found  for  electricity  during  tire  past 
40  years. 

American  farms,  with  their  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  and  other  improve¬ 
ments,  are  the  envy  of  the  world. 
The  cream  of  our  farm  boys  and 
girls  now  find  the  modern  electrified 
farm  a  fine  place  to  work  and  make 
a  living. 

Paul  and  I  are  among  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  women  engaged 
in  this  work  of  helping  farmers  to 
use  electricity  profitably.  Our  goal 
is  to  inform  all  farm  families  fully 
and  specifically  how,  where  and  when 
they  can  put  electrical  equipment 
to  work  advantageously. 

A  sound  and  progressive  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  is  a  necessity  not 
only  during  periods  of  crisis,  such 
as  the  present  world-wide  food  short¬ 
age,  but  also  in  normal  times.  And 
many  agricultural  and  industrial 
leaders  are  convinced  that  a  wider 
use  of  electricity  on  the  farm  will 
play  the  major  role  in  agriculture’s 
corftinuing  progress. 


I  General  Electric  Company 

|  Section  669-64,  Schenectady  5,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  illustrated 
book,  “Modern  Farm.  Help”  GEA-I5I7. 


FREE!  Send  for  your  copy  of 
General  Electric’s  helpful  farm 
electrical  guide,  “Modern  Farm 
Help.” 

Fill  out  and  mail  this 
coupon  for  your  FREE 
copy  today. 


1  Name .  . 

I 

Address 

I 
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.  Other  poisons  include : 

Red  Squill.  This  poison  is  popular  because  it  is 
not  harmful  to  pets  or  poultry.  Mix  at  the  rate 
of  one  part  to  9  parts  of  bait. 

Zinc  Phosphide.  This  is  an  effective  poison,  but 
very  poisonous  to  all  animals. 

A  new  poison  called  “Ten-Eighty”  has  been 
developed.  It  is  so  poisonous  that  its  use  is  rec¬ 
ommended  only  by  trained,  professional  oper¬ 
ators. 

Many  counties  are  conducting  rat-killing  cam¬ 
paigns,  or  planning  one.  If  there  is  a  rat  war  un¬ 
derway  in  your  county,  join  it.  If  not,  start  one 
or  conduct  a  one-man  campaign  on  your  own 
farm. 


^  RA 1  will  eat  or  destroy  as  much  as  50 
pounds  of  grain  a  year.  If  you  have  from  a 
dozen  to  fifty  or  more  on  your  farm,  it’s  easy  to 
see  what  they  can  do  to  your  profits  and  to  the 
program  for  saving  grain  for  Europe.  And,  un¬ 
less  you  fight  them  constantly,  you  will  soon 
have  hundreds  rather  than  dozens.  Rats  breed 
at  the  age  of  3  to  4  months  and  have  from  3  to 
6  litters  a  year,  with  from  6  to  22  in  a  litter. 
Mathematically,  one  pair  of  rats  could  multiply 
to  SS0;000*000  in  three  years. 

To  control  rats — to  keep  their  numbers  at  a 
minimum,  if  they  can’t  be  eradicated  entirely — 
requires  two  things :  persistence  and  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  rat  habits.  Too  often  the  war  against 
them  is  haphazard  and  lacks  continuity. 

Rats  can  be  licked  only  by  using  every  avail¬ 
able  weapon  including  all  of  the  following,  and 
using  them  persistently: 

.1.  Clean  up  rubbish  piles;  keep  floors  clean; 
rat-proof  buildings  as  far  as  you  can. 

2.  Traps.  The  most  successful  trapping 
method  is  to  use  the  common  snap  trap  without 
bait.  Slip  a  square  of  corrugated  cardboard  over 
the  pan  and  put  traps  next  to  walls  and  parti¬ 
tions  so  the  rats  will  trip  the  traps  as  they  run 
along  the  wall. 

3.  Dogs  and  cats.  They  will  help  keep  rats 
under  control,  but  usually  will  not  eradicate 
them. 

4.  Poison.  One  of  the  secrets  in  using  poison 
is  to  pre-bait  the  rats.  Get  them  accustomed  to 
eating  bait  such  as  hamburg  or  apples  before 
poisoning  the  bait.  Give  them  all  they  will  clean 
up  in  a  night. 

Rat  control  has  been  made  simpler  by  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  relatively  new  poison  called  An'cu. 
It  kills  rats  in  much  smaller  doses  than  other  poi¬ 
sons  (use  at  rate  of  1  or  2%  in  baits)  and  rats 
cannot  detect  ic.  However,  if  a  rat  gets  a  dose 
too  small  to  cause  death,  it  may  develop  an  im¬ 
munity  to  Antu  lasting  about  a  month. 

In  addicion  to  use  in  poison  baits,  Antu  can  be 
dusted  along  runways.  Rats  will  lick  their  feet 
and  get  enough  Antu  to  kill  them.  Antu  is  some¬ 
what  poisonous  to  cats,  dogs  and  poultry  so  care 
should  be  taken  when  it  is  used. 


Above — Because  these  chicks  have  never  seen  a  rat  they 

have  no  fear. 


Below — A  clear  case  of  misplaced  confidence  on  the 
part  of  those  chicks  in  the  above  picture.  Even  if  they 
don't  happen  to  be  hungry,  rats  kill  just  for  the  sake 
of  killing.  In  one  night  they  can  just  about  ruin  your 
plans  for  next  fall's  pullets. 


Above — A  rat  getting  a  hearty  meal  from  a  corn  crib 
that  was  not  rat  proofed.  He  will  eat  plenty,  but  he 
will  spoil  more  than  he  eats.  One  of  the  first  steps  in 
controlling  rats  is  to  cut  down  the  food  supply  avail¬ 
able  to  them. 

Below— Piling  feed  bags  on  the  floor  where  there  are 
rats  will  result  in  spoiling  the  bags  plus  a  lot  of  feed. 
Keep  feed  rooms  rat  proof  where  you  can.  Keep  bags 
of  feed  on  a  platform  high  enough  so  cats  can  get 

under  it. 


Below — Mixing  poison  with  some  bait  which  will  be 
scattered  where  rats  will  get  it.  Mix  the  poison  bait 
according  to  the  directions.  There  is  no  object  in  using 
more  than  called  for. 


Fresh-cut  apple  is  dusted  with  poison.  There  is  little 
danger  that  dogs  and  cats  will  be  attracted  to  this 
particular  bait. 


Above — There  is  more  than  one  way  to  get  a  rat.  Here 
Antu  powder  is  being  sprinkled  along  a  sill. 


Below — Some  of  the  poison  has  stuck  to  the  rat's  feet, 
and  acting  according  to  rat  nature,  he  is  licking  off  his 
paws.  By  morning  he  will  be  a  dead  rat. 


RATS! 


— Photos,  courtesy  “The  Dupont  Magazine” 
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A  Lesson  in 
BARNS 


OVER  SIXTY  years  ago  in  1881, 
Cornell  University  built  a  new 
bam.  At  that  time,  it  was  a  model  of 
excellence,  a  tribute  and  monument  to 
Professor  Isaac  P.  Roberts,  then  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  It  was 
known  as  the  "Roberts  Barn.”  Farmers 
from  far  and  wide  came  to  inspect  it, 
to  see  what  the  professor  had  wrought. 

Cornell,  back  in  the  eighties,  was  a 
young,  struggling  institution.  Its  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  was  a  subject  of 
derision  and  ridicule— “a  college  to 
teach  boys  to  hoe  potatoes  and  pitch 
manure.”  Many  a  horny-handed  rural 
resident  of  that  day  said  experience, 
and  not  book  learning  and  classroom 
professors,  was  what  made  good  farm¬ 
ers. 

To  dispel  this  widespread  feeling 
prevalent  at  the  time,  Dean  Roberts, 
at  extension  meetings,  pleaded  the 
cause  of  agricultural  education.  He 
told  farmers  of  experiments  under  way 
at  Cornell.  They  became  interested. 
Professor  H.  H.  Wing,  a  newly  appoint¬ 
ed  member  of  the  staff,  about  1885  em¬ 
phasized  the  need  for  more  productive 
dairy  cattle  and  better  breeding.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  (later  Dean, 
and  still  active  now  at  age  89 )  came 
on  the  scene  soon  afterward  to  discuss 
the  problems  of  horticulture.  Professor 
George  W.  Cavanaugh  explained  the 
chemistry  of  farm  soils,  and  Professor 
James  E.  Rice  (now  retired  from  teach¬ 
ing)  energetically  talked  chickens 
wherever  he  went. 

Under  the  early  leadership  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  these  men  and  others,  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  came  to 
life,  grew  in  stature  and  was  molded 
into  the  institution  we  know  today. 

Housing'  Ideas  Change 

The  Roberts  Barn  of  that  day,  we 
are  told,  was  looked  upon  with  much 
interest  by  dairy  farmers  from  every¬ 
where.  Barns  always  draw  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  farm  people,  and  always  have. 
Barn  raisings  were  never  missed.  Not 
even  an  unscheduled  sick  cow  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  interfere.  The  whole  commun¬ 
ity  turned  out  regardless.  What  I  am 
getting  at  is  that  the  Roberts  Barn 
at  Cornell  was  given  public  approval 
by  the  then  critical  farming  commun¬ 
ity.  While  most  everything  else  that 
carried  a  tinge  of  the  scholastic  and 
professorial  was  doubted,  not  so  with 
the  Roberts  Barn.  The  professors  had 
designed  and  built  something  practical. 
It  was  a  pen  type  barn — a  loafing  bam 
as  some  call  them  today.  As  Professor 
Roberts  said,  it  provided  a  place  where 
cows  might  stretch  their  legs  as  health 


.  v-  -v*  vv.  ;  > 


"No!  No!  Baxter— you  don't  drain 
her  like  you  do  the  tractor!" 


JBif  C.  G.  BRADT 

demanded.  This  is  all  history. 

The  pen  barn  of  Professor  Roberts 
was  designed  for  greater  cow  comfort, 
health  and  the  saving  of  manure.  While 
approved  by  dairymen  generally,  it  did 
not  greatly  influence  the  pattern  of 
new  dairy  bam  construction  in  our  now 
intensive  dairy  sections.  Why?  Upon 
this  point  it  is  interesting  to  speculate. 
New  York  dairying  was  in  a  period  of 
transition.  The  fluid  milk  markets  were 
ever  expanding  for  more  milk.  Cheese 
and  buttdr  territory  upstate  was  being 
invaded.  Boards  of  health  had  their 
ideas  about  barns,  too.  The  pen  stable 
with  the  manure  piling  up  under  foot 
of  the  cattle  “was  unsanitary.”  It 
couldn’t  be  permitted. 

“Get  your  barn  in  shape  according 
to  our  specifications  and  we  will  accept 
your  milk.”  “Manure  must  be  removed 
daily,”  boards  of  health  said.  Farmers 
complied.  The  new  bams  put  cows  in 
stanchions.  The  pattern  was  set. 
Roberts’  pen  barn  was  soon  forgotten. 

Later,  even  at  Cornell,  the  Roberts 
Barn  finally  gave  way  in  1912  to  this 
new  trend  in  barn  construction.  A  mo¬ 
dem  stanchion  barn  was  built  to  be  in 
step  with  what  was  going  on  out  in 
the  rest  of  the  state.  With  the  shift 
to  stanchions,  there  were  accompany¬ 
ing  disadvantages,  too,  as  well  as  ad¬ 
vantages.  In  many  cases,  the  crowding 
of  cows  into  small  stalls  to  get  as  many 
as  possible  under  one  roof  prevailed. 
Bedding  was  being  skimped.  Mastitis 
increased.  Tuberculosis  gained.  The 
Roberts’  rules  for  cow  comfort  and 
health  were  being  violated  everywhere. 

Cow  Comfort 

As  I  study  this  trend  in  our  thinking 
about  h'ow  best  to  stable  dairy  cows, 
the  facts  are  plain — the  rules  of  cow 
comfort  and  health  must  be  observed. 
If  we  are  to  keep  cows  and  make  milk, 
we  cannot  disregard  these  rules  with¬ 
out  serious  consequences. 

Winter  milk  production,  even  more 
so  than  summer  production,  demands 
stalls  long  enough  and  wide  enough, 
and  right  stable  ventilation.  Heavy 
milkers  with  large,  distended  udders 
just  will  not  take  abuse.  A  dry  cow  or 
“stripper”  may  stand  it  if  she  must. 
Perhaps  more  winter  milking  in  barns 
originally  built  for  summer  dairying 
is  a  factor  in  the  upward  trend  on  mas¬ 
titis  cases.  These  things  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize. 

Professor  Roberts  was  not  wrong 
when  he  thought  of  health  and  comfort 
as  he  built  his  bam  at  Cornell  sixty- 
six  years  ago.  The  professor  was  on  the 
right  track,  we  must  concede.  DAIRY 
COWS  MUST  BE  KEPT  COMFORT¬ 
ABLE.  Today,  we  are  learning  that  les¬ 
son  all  over  again. 

—  A.  A.  — 

EWES  IX  WINTER 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
with  small  amounts  of  grain.  The  feed¬ 
ing  of  wheat  germ  meal,  from  a  short 
time  before  lambing  and  until  the  flock 
is  turned  to  pasture,  along  with  the 
beans,  will  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
the  “stiff-lamb”  disease.  If  one-fourth 
to  one-third  pound  of  wheat  germ  meal 
per  ewe  daily  is  not  available,  then 
somewhat  more  wheat  bran  should  be 
fed.  Other  synthetic  fornis  of  Vitamin 
E  given  to  the  lambs  will  prevent  or 
cure  the  “stiff-lamb”  disease. 

— •  A. A.  — 

Unless  every  precaution  is  taken, 
persons  going  from  one  poultry  farm 
to  another  may  become  serious  spread¬ 
ers  of  poultry  diseases. 


Cuprinol  treatment  at  least 
doubles  the  life  of  his  flats, 
and  Mr.  Stimming  expects 
even  better  results 
than  that! 


rUP” 


STOPS  ROT 
CUTS  COSTS 


Mr.  W.  H.  Stimming  of  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.,  uses  from  40,000  to  50,000 
flats,  largely  buried  in  dirt  to  sprout  bulbs.  Two  years  ago  he  began  using 
Cuprinol  and  has  already  found  that  Cuprinol  treatment  at  least  doubles 
the  life  of  his  flats,  and  probably  will  do  even  better  than  that.  To  Mr. 
Stimming,  as  to  any  farmer,  this  lengthened  life  is  an  appreciable  saving. 

For  Market  Growers,  Florists,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Farmers,  Fruit  Growers 
—  wherever  wood  is  used  —  Cuprinol  provides  a  practical,  safe  and  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  lengthening  the  life  of  all  lumber  in  construction  or 
operation.  Applied  by  brush,  spray  or  dip.  Cuprinol  treated  wood  is  harm¬ 
less  to  plants,  poultry,  animals  and  stored  produce.  Cuprinol  stops  rot 
and  insect  attack,  and  Cuprinol  treated  wood  in  storage  rooms  greatly 
reduces  mildew  and  fungus  growth. 

At  Farm  Supply  Stores,  or  write  for  information. 


CUPRINOL  Division,  Darworth,  Inc. 

7  Wood  Street  Simsbury,  Conn. 


KoroK,  a  Craine  development,  has  produced  what 
dairymen  call  "the  world’s  finest  silos.”  KoroK 
silos  are  built  of  the  most  durable  materials  ever 
used  in  silo  construction — vitrified  tile  and  steel. 
No  mortar...  no  cement.  Acid-rust-rot-proof. 
Frost  resistant.  Built  for  permanent  service  ...  a 
minimum  of  repairs  —  something  to  think  about 
for  the  future. 

Write  us  now  for  complete  information  on  the 
soundest  silo  investment  — a  handsome  Craine 
KoroK. 

KoroK  •  NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TripiewaiI 

The  LEACH  Silo  Unloader 

is  distributed  by  Craine,  Inc.  Write 
us  for  information  on  this  time, 
labor,  and  moneysaver. 

CRAINE,  INC 

1227  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  New  York 


thid  EadyWay 

with  THUNDERBOLT 


Easier  ft  Easier  to  split  logs  In  the 
woodlotthan  axe-splittmg  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
1  Oc  a  cord.  Posts,  Pulp  Wood,  etc.  Cracka 
alumps;  blows  Po.t  hole*.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lbs.,  IS  in.  long.  Only  $6.40 
plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Setisfection  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY  « 
Dept.  N1.15  Decker  St.,  Buffalo  16,  N.  Y 


DCCC  Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send 
$1.00  for  book  “First  Lessons  in  Bee¬ 
keeping”  (new  edition)  &  6  months  subscription.  Free 
Literature.  .  .  . 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  J  I.  Hamilton,  Illinois 


OTTAWA  TRACTOR  SAW 


mem  oown,  saws  uiem  up,  one  man  upciacoo. 
Thousands  in  use,  stiff  heavy  blade,  built  to  last  a  lifetime,  safe¬ 
ty  clutch  control,  uses  power  take-off  of  any  tractor.  Low  price. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO..  2-73 1  Forest  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 
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Let's  Go  to 

Florida  This  Year 


Isn’t  a  retirement  plan  a  wonderful 
idea?  Now  we  are  free  to  go  anywhere 
we  choose,  when  we  please.  And,  we 
still  have  an  assured  income  for  use  in 
later  years. 


You  too  can  retire  later,  if  you  arrange 
now.  Don’t  wait  another  day.  Investi¬ 
gate  at  once.  You  can  combine  family 
protection  with  retirement,  so  your 
family  will  be  cared  for  during  the 
intervening  years. 


Let  us  tell  you  about  retirement 
plans — mail  the  coupon  today. 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


Founded 

1912 


Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


Assets 

$16,958,317 


. COUPON . 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
SYRACUSE  1,  N.Y.  A.3 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  interested  in  your  Retirement  Plans. 


Please  send  me  complete  information. 


NAME - 

STREET - 

CITY _ _ _ _ 


. . . . AGE . 


— . . STATE. 


2  FOR  $1.00 


Complete! 


9L  S.  Navy  Pilot's  waterproof  flashlight  — 
compact,  powerful !  Unbreakable  lens.  Pins 
to  sleeve.  Your  hand  guides  beam!  Steady 
or  warning  dot-dash  light.  Perfect  for  farm 
use,  car  repairs,  home  emergencies,  wher¬ 
ever  you  need  both  hands  free.  Price,  com¬ 
plete  with  long-life  battery,  two  flashlights 
for  only  $1,  postage  included — one  for  car, 
one  for  house!  Mail  money  order  or  dollar 
bill.  Stern,  Morgenthau  &  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  75, 
Old  Chelsea  Station,  N.  Y.  11,  N.  Y. 


STROUT'5  FARM  CATALOG 

Coast 


Over  2800  outstanding  Bargains, 
to  Coast.  Mailed  FREE. 

STROUT  REALTY 

255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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By  A.  JAMES  HALL 


along  with  ways  to  encourage  youths 
to  stay  on  the  farms. 

Perhaps  that  will  bring  letters  ask¬ 
ing  why  I’ve  ignored  the  daughters 
and  the  farm  wives.  I  hope  not.  As  Ed 
Eastman  reminded  me,  “Too  many  of 
us  take  our  friends  and  loved  ones  for 
granted.”  What  do  You  think? 


Advertisiiig  Milk 


A  survey  of  farmers '  opinions  conducted  by  the  American 
Agriculturist  Foundation  to  keep  consumers  and  State  and 
Federal  Legislators  informed  of  farmers'  problems  and  their 
suggested  solutions. 


Hard  To  Believe 


Enroute  to  Chicago  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
cultural  Editors’  Association,  I  became 
acquainted  with  Douglas  Boyle  who  is 
in  charge  of  food  for  Statler  Hotels. 
Naturally,  with  his  interest  in  the  use 
of  food  and  mine  in  production,  we  had 
lots  in  common  to  talk  about. 

He  mentioned  the  new  method  of 
cooking  by  radar  and  told  me  such 
stories  of  fast  cooking  that  he  must 
have  read  a  certain  expression  of 
doubt  on  my  face,  because  he  invited 
me  to  see  for  myself  at  their  hotel  in 
Buffalo  between  trains. 

Perhaps  you  won’t  believe  it  either 
but  I  saw  these  things:  They  placed  an 
ear  of  popping  corn  in  a  cellophane 
bag,  sealed  it,  and  popped  it  completely 
in  just  35  seconds  in  an  oven  that 
cooked,  without  benefit  of  heat,  by 
high  frequency  radio  waves.  Then  they 
took  a  medium  size  baking  potato  and 
cooked  it  for  me  in  3  minutes.  With  a 
dab  of  butter  and  just  a  dash  of  salt 
and  pepper,  it  was  delicious.  My  crown¬ 
ing  appreciation  for  this  new  culinary 
method  came  when  they  broiled  a  half 
chicken  in  two  minutes  and  five  sec¬ 
onds.  It  didn’t  need  seasoning.  I  ate  the 
whole  thing  even  though  I’d  had  a 
turkey  dinner  just  two  hours  before. 

These  Radaranges,  made  by  the 
same  outfit  that  made  one  of  the  ra¬ 
dars  on  the  ship  I  was  on  during  the 
war,  are  not  ready  for  housewives  yet. 
They’ve  been  used  in  only  a  semi-pub¬ 
lic  way  for  part  of  the  hotel  cooking 
since  last  May.  At  present,  although 
they  can  cook  chops  or  steak  perfectly 
in  40  seconds,  they  have  to  sear  meat 
on  both  sides  before  putting  it  in  the 
new  type  range,  or  it  comes  out  a  dull 
grey,  unappetizing  color.  People  enjoy 
food  almost  as  much  for  its  looks  as 
for  its  taste  and  the  newer  radar  rang¬ 
es  will  take  care  of  appearance,  too. 

If  the  foregoing  is  hard  to  believe, 
you’ll  really  think  this  is  a  fish  story: 
They  can  place  an  egg  in  a  bowl  of  ice 
cubes  and  cook  it  by  these  waves  with¬ 
out  melting  the  ice ! 

One  of  the  most,  important  claims 
for  electronic  cooking  is  that  it’s  sup¬ 
posed  to  retain  about  90%  more  na¬ 
tural  vitamins  and  minerals  than  any 
other  type  cooking. 

This  column  recently  has  been  full 
of  what  farmers  consider  the  biggest 
advances  in  agriculture,  so  I  thought 
you’d  be  interested  in  this  latest  meth¬ 
od  of  preparing  some  of  the  food  you 
raise. 


Says  Fairs  "Great” 

Several  weeks  ago  I  asked  what  do 
You  think  about  fairs.  Here’s  part  of 
I  what  Carlton  A.  Tain  tor  of  Maple 
Heights  Farm,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass., 

|  has  to  say  about  them: 

“Not  only  are  our  fairs  worthwhile, 
but  they  are  one  of  the  greatest  insti¬ 
tutions  of  rural  life  in  this  great  coun- 
|  try  of  ours. 

“Fair  time  is  looked  forward  to 
throughout  the  year  by  many  farmers, 

I  including  myself,  as  vacation  time  af- 
|  ter  a  season  of  hard  work. 

“Many  a  farmer  would  hardly  get 
outside  the  boundaries  of  his  own  town 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fairs  which  give 
him  a  chance  to  tour  about  a  bit  and 
[get  acquainted  with  new  people  and 


new  places. 

“Among  the  finest  and  most  encour¬ 
aging  phases  of  our  fairs  are  the  4-H 
Club  and  F.  F.  A.  exhibits  which  keep 
the  younger  generation  interested  in 
country  life  and  offer  them  experience 
which  will  be  of  great  value  to  them  in 
carrying  on  the  world’s  most  important 
industry. 

“No  other  place  affords  such  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  city  people  and  country 
residents  to  make  friends.  The  farmer 
hears  the  city  man’s  problems  and  goes 
home  with  renewed  enthusiasm  for  his 
work,  glad  of  the  security  which  his 
way  of  life  affords  him;  while  the  city 
man  gains  an  appreciation  of  the 
knowledge,  capital,  and  hard  work  re¬ 
quired  of  a  successful  farmer,  and  goes 
home  thanking  God  he  doesn’t  live  in 
the  country!” 

I  can  disagree  with  Mr.  Taintor  on 
only  part  of  one  statement.  I  know  lots 
of  city  men  whose  whole  ambition  is  to 
live  in  the  country! 

You  know,  it’s  great  to  have  people 
write  in  like  Mr.  Taintor  and  praise 
something  or  someone.  Most  of  us, 
I’m  afraid,  are  inclined  to  write  only 
when  we  have  something  to  kick  about. 


liaised  A  Family? 

More  than  one  has  written  in  since 
my  column  of  Nov.  15  complaining  that 
the  human  element  wasn’t  considered 
in  the  opinions  on  greatest  farm  helps 
during  the  past  25  years.  It  was  my 
fault  for  the  way  the  question  was  put 
to  the  good  people  who  expressed  their 
ideas. 

Arthur  O.  Knuth  of  East  Randolph 
in  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  sum¬ 
med  it  up  by  saying,  “Why  not  give 
the  younger  generation  some  credit,  or 
haven’t  any  of  the  farmers^  who  gave 
their  opinions  raised  a  family? 

“I  have  been  a  dairy  farmer  for  40 
years  and  have  45  fine  Holsteins,  all 
improved  and  new  machinery,  up-to- 
date  barn,  all  modern  conveniences, 
hot  and  cold  water  in  the  barn,  etc., 
but  I  give  as  my  ‘biggest  help’  in  the 
past  15  years  my  daughters  and  sons. 
Why  give  all  the  credit  to  the  new 
improvements  when  your  help  means 
just  as  much  if  not  more?” 

I  hope  Mr.  Knuth,  and  others  who 
wrote  along  the  same  theme,  read  my 
last  column  in  which  the  importance 
of  father-son  relations  was  discussed 


I’ve  heard  of  men’s  ties  being  acci¬ 
dently  adorned  with  gravy  and  soup, 
but  here’s  a  new  one :  When  next  I  call 
on  you  I’ll  probably  be  wearing  a  tie 
made  out  of  milk.  New  protein  fibres 
from  casein  are  putting  Bossy  in  the 
textile  business! 


A. A. 


Win  Chicago  Trip 


( Continued  from  Page  6) 
figured  out  that  an  automatic  watering 
system  for  the  chicken  house  will  elim¬ 
inate  lifting  -more  than  301  tons  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  walking  100  miles.  Not  only 
that,  but  an  additional  500  chickens 
could  be  added  to  the  flock  and  taken 
care  of  in  the  same  time  as  it  takes  to 
carry  water  to  200  chickens.  The  extra 
profit  for  two  years  would  more  than 
pay  for  the  water  system.  John  has 
been  a  4-H’er  for  six  years,  and  is  a 
junior  at  Dover  High  School. 


NEW  JERSEY — By  installing  an  elec¬ 
tric  water  pump  and  water  system  in 
his  farm’s  chicken  house,  Ralph  Smith, 
19,  of  Sewell,  won  state  honors  in  the 
Westinghouse  Better  Methods  Electric 
Contest.  Ralph  also  rewired  the  barn 
and  peach  pack  house,  instituted  the 
use  of  an  electric  welder,  grinder,  saw, 
electric  fence,  and  hot  water  heater. 
A  member  of  the  4-H  Club  for  six 
years,  the  New  Jersey  lad  attended 
Glassboro  High  School  and  has  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Better  Methods  project 
for  the  last  two  years.  Ralph  has  car¬ 
ried  on  4-H  vegetable  and  fruit  rais¬ 
ing  projects  during  the  past  six  years 
and  estimates  his  4-H  earnings  at  ap¬ 
proximately  $6,000. 


NEW  YORK — Orville  Beyea,  the  New 
York  State  winner  lives  on  Route  3 
near  Clyde.  Now  19  years  old,  Orville 
is  a  freshman  at  the  Cornell  University 
College  of  Agriculture.  He  graduated 
last  year  from  Waterloo  High  School 
and  enrolled  at  Cornell' this  last  Sep¬ 
tember.  He  was  an  alternate  or  runner- 
up  in  the  New  York  State  Better 
Methods  Contest  in  1946.  Orville  in¬ 
stalled  a  pressure  pump  system  for  his 
farm’s  water  supply  that  saves  him 
400  miles  of  walking  in  a  year’s  time 
and  eliminates  390  hours  of  work,  not 
to  mention  the  $300  extra  profit  it 
makes  possible  on  the  farm  operations. 
Last  summer  he  worked  nights  in  the 
foundry  of  a  pump  manufacturing  con¬ 
cern  to  finance  himself  at  Cornell  this 
year.  He  reports  that  since  1943  he  has 
put  the  following  better  methods  into 
effect:  drinking  fountains  in  the  cow 
barn;  new  electric  cooler  for  cooling- 
milk;  electric  lights  in  house  and  bams; 
wired  poultry  house  and  put  in  electric 
water  heater  there*  erected  electric 
fence  and  put  in  new  box  stall  in  the 
barn  for  yearlings. 


“What  d'ye  mean,  'Here's  a  clever 
thing  advertised  —  a  shirt  without 

buttons?'  —  There's  nothing  new 
about  that — I've  been  wearing  that 
kind  for  years!" 


RHODE  ISLAND — When  Donald  0 
Berube’s  family  moved  to  their  preseh 
farm  home  on  RFD  1,  Greene,  15-year 
old  Donald  helped  his  father  lay  pip< 
for  an  automatic  watering  system. 
water  the  cows  formerly,  it  had  beei 
necessary  to  haul  water  by  hand.  Nov 
an  electric  water  pump  does  the  heavj 
work.  The  better  method,  Donak 
found,  saves  15  days  in  a  year’s  time 
and  eliminates  the  need  for  lifting  10( 
tons  of  water.  It  also  saves  walking 
214  miles  a  year.  Donald  is  in  the  lOtt 
grade  at  Coventry  High  School  and  haf 
been  in  4-H  Club  work  for  five  years 
He  hopes  to  attend  Rhode  Island  State 
Agricultural  College  and  follow  dairj 
farming  as  his  life’s  work. 
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Bargaining  Agency  Has  11th 
Annual  Meeting  and  Banquet 


Attendance  at  the  nth  annual 
meeting  and  banquet  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Milk  Producers  Bargaining- 
Agency  was  exceptionally  good.  An¬ 
drew  Cochran  of  Mayville,  New  York, 
and  Paul  Talbot  of  Burlington  Flats, 
New  York,  were  elected  as  directors  to 
succeed  Ira  Brown  of  Ulster,  Pa.,  and 
Fred  Sexauer  of  Auburn,  New  York. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direct¬ 
ors  held  December  2,  officers  were  re¬ 
elected  as  follows:  Frank  Snyder,  presi¬ 
dent;  Leon  Chapin,  vice  president;  A. 
D.  Hakes,  secretary,  and  G.  Lester 
Dumont,  treasurer. 

Speakers  at  the  banquet  on  Monday 
night  were  Charles  Blanford,  New  YorK 
Administrator  of  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket,  and  Howard  Selby,  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  United  Farmers  of  New 
England.  Dr.  Blanford  emphasized  the 
fundamentals  of  a  democracy,  pointing 
out  that  a  democracy  will  work  only 
if  all  citizens  will  accept  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  citizenship.  He  likened  the 
operation  of  a  milk  marketing  order  to 
a  democracy. 

Mr.  Selby  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  growing  understanding  of  common 
problems  between  dairymen  supplying 
the  New  York  market  and  those  sup¬ 
plying  the  Boston  market.  He  reiter¬ 
ated  some  of  the  principles  of  coopera¬ 
tion,  pointing  out  that  cooperatives 
have  grown  fastest  during  hard  times, 
and  urged  support  in  good  times  as 
well  as  bad.  * 

Resolutions  Approved 

Delegates  approved  13  resolutions 
and  two  were  laid  on  the  table  for 
further  study  and  consideration.  Those 
passed  included: 

Approval  of  aid  to  Europe  so  far  as 
European  countries  are  willing  to  help 
themselves  and  to  the  extent  that  our  own 
economic  strength  is  not  impaired. 

Favoring  revision  of  the  parity  formula. 
Opposing  change  in  the  income  tax  ex¬ 
emption  of  farmer-owned  cooperative  as¬ 
sociations. 

Favoring  the  milk  promotion  by  the 
American  Dairy  Association  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Council. 

Urging  more  hard-surfaced  year-around 
roads. 

Opposing  the  reduction  of  state  aid  for 
schools. 

Urging  a  program  supported  by  Federal 
and  State  funds  to  speed  control  of  dairy 
cow  diseases. 

Opposing  daylight  saving. 

Deploring  recent  attacks  on  coopera¬ 
tives. 

Opposing  the  construction  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  until  labor  and  material 
costs  are  reasonable. 

Favoring  school  lunches  for  all  schools. 

Resolutions  laid  on  the  table  included 
one  to  study  the  development  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  provide  milk  for  every  child 
and  one  to  set  up  a  special  price  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  Agency  to  determine 
prices  to  be  asked  for  milk  and  to  de¬ 
velop  future  price  policies. 

In  discussing  these  two  amendments, 
many  delegates  felt  that  the  program 
requiring  milk  for  every  child  might 
require  an  undesirable  subsidy.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  second  resolution  laid  on 
the  table,  it  was  felt  that  decisions 
relative  to  prices  requested  should 
come  from  the  delegate  body  or  from 
the  executive  committee. 

Forum  on  Public  Relations 

In  the  afternoon,  Fred  Sexauer  was 
chairman  of  a  Forum  which  discussed 
the  problem  of  public  relations  be¬ 
tween  farmers  and  consumers.  On  the 
panel  were  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Myers  of 
Cato,  New  York;  M.  C.  Albright  of 
Athens,  New  York;  E.  M.  Harmon,  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Council;  Harold  Stanley, 
representing  the  American  Dairy  As¬ 
sociation;  Ralph  Culver,  president  of 
the  NQrtheast  Farm  Foundation  and 
Howard  Stephenson,  vice  president  of 


Hill  &  Knowlton,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Myers  cited  a  number  of  illus¬ 
trations  of  magazine  and  newspaper 
stories  which  twisted  facts  to  give  an 
incorrect  impression  of  farmers  and 
farming  to  consumers.  Mr.  Stephenson, 
whose  business  is  Public  Relations,  said 
that  the  fundamentals  of  any  public 
relations  program  are  simple  but  that 
carrying  them  out  is  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult — the  principles  being  to  base  your 
story  on  facts;  to  present  the  facts  in 
an  attractive  way,  and  to  explain  the 
facts  so  that  they  will  have  meaning. 

Officers’  Reports 

In  his  annual  address,  President 
Frank  Snyder  told  of  the  activities  of 
the  Bargaining  Agency  during  the  past 
year  in  protecting  members  by  work¬ 
ing  for  a  satisfactory  price  for  milk. 
“Two  important  accomplishments  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,”  said  President  Snyder, 
“were  the  change  in  Bargaining 
Agency  ‘news’  to  a  better  and  more 
attractive  publication  and  the  hiring 
of  Dr.  Harry  Young  as  the  Agency’s 
full-time  economist.” 

Secretary  A.  D.  Hakes  told  delegates 
that  two  new  cooperatives  had  been 
formed  during  the  year  and  that  mem¬ 
bership  of  cooperatives  had  been  ma¬ 
terially  increased.  The  Agency  now  has 
a  membership  of  50  cooperatives. 

Charles  Baldwin,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Agency  since  its  formation,  was 
ill  and  unable  to  attend  the  banquet 
or  the  meeting.  He  was  greatly  missed 
by  all  present.  His  report  was  read  by 
Judge  Harper.  Mr.  Baldwin  urged 
members  to  take  greater  interest  in  the 
organization  and  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  members  making  their  own 
decisions. 

—  A. A.  — 

SHERWOOR  RE-ELECTED 
MASTER  OF  THE  V. 
STATE  GRANGE 

THIS  WAS  election  year  at  State 
Grange,  which  incidentally  was  the 
Diamond  Jubilee,  celebrating  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange. 

Following  are  the  officers  elected: 
Master,  Henry  Sherwood,  Pine 
Plains;  Overseer,  Leland  Smith,  Brash¬ 
er  Falls;  Lecturer,  Mrs.  Marietta 
Windecker,  Mohawk;  Steward,  Ralph 
Young,  Delhi;  Assistant  Steivard, 
Merrill  Curry,  Ithaca;  Chaplain,  Carl 
Fairbanks,  Williamson;  Treasurer, 
John  Kleis,  Hamburg;  Secretary,  Har¬ 
old  Stanley,  Skaneateles;  Gatekeeper, 
Homer  Neville,  Farmingdale;  Flora, 
Louise  Bailey,  Cattaraugus  Co.;  Pomo¬ 
na,  Isabelle  Harris,  Glens  Falls;  Ceres, 
Mrs.  Edna  Black,  Forestville;  Lady  As¬ 
sistant  Steward,  Mrs.  Margaret  Thorne, 
E.  Rochester;  Member  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  David  Kidd,  Dainsville. 

In  nis  annual  report,  Harold  Stanley 
noted  a  gain  in  membership  of  2,121 
during  the  year. 

The  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund  now 
totals  over  $60,000.  Since  it  was  es¬ 
tablished,  loans  of  $142,975  have  been 
made  to  young  grangers  in  college. 

The  Susan  Friestone  Scholarship 
Fund  has  now  reached  the  sum  of 
$7,740.60. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Urbaitis  and  Mr. 
Peter  Hoes  of  Kinderhook  Grange, 
Columbia  County,  took  first  place  in  the 
Old  Dance  contest  for  their  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Military  Schottische.  Other 
winners  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Campbell  of  Dansville;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  Ray  Alexander  of  Cortlandville ;  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Failing  of  Point 
Peninsula. 

Watch  for  the  next  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist  for  more  news  of  the 
State  Grange  session  at  Oswego. 


NOW  ...AT  ECONOMICAL  PRICES  ! 

SNOWPLOWS 

FOR  FARM  TRACTORS,  JEEPS  AND  AUTOS 


These  plows  are  built  to  “take  it”  under  tough  conditions.  Most 
models  can  be  supplied  with  hand  or  hydraulic  from-the-seat  con¬ 
trols.  This  is  the  best  snowplow  on  the  market.  .  .  .it  sells  and  stays 
sold!  Write  for  complete  literature  about  the  Rogers  line  of  farm 


tractor  snowplows. 


There  is  a  Rogers  snow¬ 
plow  for  the  "Jeep" 
and  smaller  bumper 
models  that  will  fit  any 
automobile. 


Rogers  Snowplows  are 
sold  thru  FARM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  DEALERS.  Valu¬ 
able  franchises  avail¬ 
able  in  some  territories. 


GLENN  M.  ROGERS  INC., 

773  Ellicott  Square  Buffalo  3,  N.  Y. 


Plant  “GROWMORE”  HYBRIDS 


e  EASTERN  Hybrids  . . . 

•  EASTERN  Grown 

•  Especially  Bred  For 
EASTERN  Conditions 


BEST  CORNS 

For  New  York  AND 
New  England 


OU  can  now  select  proved  “GM” 
(Growmore)  Hybrid  corn  varieties  best 
adapted  to  your  particular  needs  and  locality. 
Whether  your  growing  season  be  short,  medi¬ 
um  or  long,  we  have  just  the  variety  to  give  best 
results.  YOU  can  plant  “GM”  Hybrids  with 
confidence — for  bigger  yields — better  corn — 
for  silage  or  grain — because  they  are 

Tested -Tried -True -Inspected  and  Certified 


See  Your  Local  Growmore 
Representative  Or  Write  Us 


SEEDS 

The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers 

SINCE  1895 


FREE!  NEW  “GM” 
ADAPTATION  CHART 


Guide  to  best  varieties  of 
Hybrid  corn  to  use  on  YOUR 
farm  for  silage  or  grain.] 

WRITE  DEPT.  NO  41 


GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


Your  electric  socket 

- operates  HEATING 

CABLE!  Wrap  cable  around  pipe  or  imbed  in  soil. 
NO.M26  for  5  to  12  ft.pipe  «.  No.J56for  l2to25ftJ3. 
No.5112  for  25  to  50  ft.$6./)/r  thermostat  $5 extra. 

AT  YOUR  DEALER  OR  PREPAID 

IdGRO-QU/CK  330 A  Ul. Huron St.CHICAGO  lO.lLL-C^ 


Ottawa  Self-Propelled  Buzz  Master 


SLEARS  LAND  FAST !  Powerful  7-HP  motor  with 
iriction  clutch  for  safe  operation.  P*— — ^/  , 

3nts  down  timber,  brush  and  PjU  | 
ledge;  turn  blade  vertically  and  MLc „ 
saw  logs  to  length.  Also  cgsESKs  Jlu 
furnished  with  post  hole  OtilCT 

Jiggers.  Has  clutch  pulley  for  jJpBAiAojf  i  jk.  |f| 
jelt  work.  * 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  1*731  Brush  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


Get  Well 

QUICKER 

From  Your  Cough 
Due  to  a  Cold 

cm  cvfQ Honey&Tar 

rULCI  ^  Cough  Compound 


Charles  L,  Hotchkiss,  So.  Britain,  Conn. 

CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
This  copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailabt*. 
For  FREE  BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG.  ABINGTON,  MASS, 


( 668)  12 
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HUBBARD'S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


BALANCED* 
ft  BRED  for 
J  MORE  MEAT 
MORE  EGGS 

This  year,  protect  your  profits  with 
breeding!  Get  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires  —  a  high  production 
strain.  They  grow'  fast— save  feed  — 
mature  early  —  produce  more.  22 
years  of  pedigree  breeding.  Buy  di¬ 
rect  from  breeding  source.  Sexed 
and  cross-bred  chicks  available.  30- 
day  satisfaction  guarantee.  U.  S.  Ap¬ 
proved,  Pullorum  Clean.  Send  for 
full  facts  in  free  illustrated  catalog! 

FREE  CATALOG! 


HUBBARD  Farms 

Box  20.  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  colorful 
catalog. 

Name . . . 


Address- 
Stale _ 


fcai 


Babcock’s  pen  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns 
at  the  Western  New 
York  test  led  all 
Leghorn  pens  in  the 
country  at  the  end  of 
July  with  3320  eggs, 
3587.05  points. 

Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold 
the  all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  all 
breeds:  4057  eggs,  4336.25  points. 


FALL  CHICKS — We  are  now  hatching 

W.  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  R.I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross.  Place  your 
order  now  for  October  to  January  delivery. 
We  are  also  booking  orders  for  1948.  A  deposit 
of  2c  per  chick  will  reserve 
any  date  you  want. 

Send  For  Our  New 
CATALOG  TODAY 

It  describes  breeding  program 
on  our  Leghorns,  Dryden  B. 

Rocks,  Harco  R.I.  Reds 
and  Cross  breds. 


Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Bt-  3G,  uh!L 


WHITSftOCK 


BABY 

CHICKS 


*18. 


PER 

100 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free)  Tube 
Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD,  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  pr  market  eggs. 
Send  for  FREE  Circular 
I  I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ON 
|  GRADE,  THE  BEST,  at  ONE  PRIC 
Dent.  B 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAH 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS,  with  every  100,  if  order  is 
placed  before  February  I.  Immediate  or  future  delivery. 
BARRED-WHITE  ROCKS,  LEGHORNS,  $11.95  pel- 
100;  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  BUFF  ROCKS.  BUFF 
ORPINGTONS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  $12.95—100. 
Heavy  Assorted,  $9.95-100,  plus  postage.  Thousands 
weekly.  Pullorum  tested.  Write  for  complete  price  list. 
MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES 
Mt.  Healthy,  Dept.  No.  AA,  Ohio. 


YEAR  AROUND  SERVICE 

Over  thirty  years  of  Breeding  and  Hatching.  1948  baby 
chicks  &  Started  pullets.  Large  Barron  English  Type 
White  Leghorns  up  to  338  egg  line,  Min-Leghorn  cross. 
Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Red-Rocks.  Ail  from  Puilcrum 
tested  stock.  100%  alive  arrival.  Write, 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
Bex  54=Y  Zeeland/  Michigan. 


iABY  AND  STARTED  CHICKS 

Blood  tested.  All  Commercial  R.  I.  REDS,  N.  H, 
REDS,  ROCK  CROSS,  WHITE  ROCKS 
Year  around  service.  Circulars  and  Prices. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  Marcellos,  N.  Y. 


A  New  Automatic  Egg  Washer 
for  Small  Poultry  Farms 

By  F.  B.  WRIGHT 

Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering, 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


THE  JOB  of  cleaning  dirty  eggs  in  a 
manner  that  will  not  damage  the 
quality  of  the  eggs  has  long  been  a 
tedious  and  time  consuming  one. 

There  is  little  question  that  washing 
is  the  quickest  and  easiest  method  of 
removing  visible  dirt  from  the  shells 
of  eggs.  However,  washed  eggs  are  at 
present  discounted  on  certain  markets, 
particularly  for  cold  storage  purposes. 
The  reason  for  this  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  unsanitary  manner  in  which  the 
eggs  are  often  washed  and  to  quite 
general  opinion  that  washing  removes 
the  natural  “bloom”  from  the  shell, 
thus  permitting  a  greater  loss  of  mois¬ 
ture.  Washing  large  numbers  of  dirty 
eggs  with  a  damp  cloth  or  even  in  a 
pail  of  water  no  doubt  spreads  bac¬ 
teria  throughout  the  whole  lot  of  eggs, 
thus  increasing  the  spoilage.  This  is 
particularly  true  if  cold  water  is  used. 

How  It  Works 

The  machine  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  washes  the  eggs  in  a  sanitary  man¬ 
ner,  and,  according  to  tests,  removes 
a  negligible  amount  of  the  “bloom.” 
The  eggs  are  fed  into  the  machine  at 
the  right  between  moving  fingers 
which  carry  the  eggs  in  back  of  re- 
volving  wet  abrasive-coated  cloth  disks 
where  the  cleaning  is  done.  From  a 
tube  above  the  disks  the  hot  water 
(165°  F.  or  hotter  at  the  disks)  drips 
down  on  the  disks,  is  carried  by  the 
disks  to  the  eggs  where  it  softens  and 
loosens  the  dirt  so  that  the  disks  can 
more  readily  clean  the  eggs.  The  water 
flushes  down  through  the  machine  and 
runs  to  waste,  taking  the  dirt  with  it. 
The  disks  are  self-scouring  and  are 
constantly  flushed  with  hot  water.  The 
hot  water  may  be  obtained  from  any 
convenient  source,  but  to  insure  the 
desired  minimum  temperature  an  auto¬ 
matic  water  heating  attachment  is  be¬ 
ing  developed. 

Thus,  the  eggs  are  flush-washed  with 
clean  water  that  is  hot  enough  to  kill 
the  common  spoilage  bacteria  that  may 
be  on  the  outside  of  the  egg  shells.  The 
ends  of  the  eggs  are  cleaned  as  well  as 
the  sides,  and  the  action  of  the  disks 
is  so  gentle  that  seldom  is  an  egg 
broken.  In  fact,  cracked  eggs  can  be 
washed  successfully. 

Eggs  Dried  Quickly 

After  the  washing  of  the  eggs,  they 
are  carried  by  the  moving  fingers 
around  to  the  front  of  the  machine  at 
the  left  and  are  rolled  toward  the  right 
across  the  drier  to  the  discharging 
opening.  A  piece  of  toweling  in  the 


drier  quickly  absorbs  the  free  water 
from  the  eggs  and  a  blast  of  hot  air 
completes  the  drying.  The  eggs  are 
dry  enough  to  pack  when  they  roll  out 
of  the  machine  on  the  receiving  tray. 
Another  machine  (not  shown  here)  has 
been  developed  which  will  transfer  the 
eggs  from  the  drier  to  a  grader. 

The  eggs  are  in  the  washer  for  22 
seconds  and  an  equal  length  of  time  in 
the  drier.  The  temperature  of  the  eggs 
at  the  discharge  is  only  2  degrees 
above  that  at  the,  feed  end.  The  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  moisture  in  the 
drier  removes  most  of  the  heat  picked 
up  by  the  eggs  while  in  the  washer. 

Five  Cases  An  Hour 

The  machine  has  the  capacity  to 
wash  and  dry  approximately  five  cases 
of  eggs  per  hour.  By  use  of  the  attach¬ 
ment  for  transferring  the  eggs  to  a 
grader,  it  is  possible  for  two  people 
to  wash,  dry,  grade  and  pack  at  the 
rate  of  five  cases  per  hour. 

Although  the  machine  has  adequate 
capacity  for  large  egg  producing  es¬ 
tablishments,  it  has  been  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  small  operator 
with  only  a  few  hundred  birds. 

In  cooperation  with  Dr.  G.  O.  Hall 
of  Poultry  Husbandry  and  Dr.  C.  N. 
Stark  of  Bacteriology  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  tests  have  been  made  on  the 
keeping  quality  of  eggs  washed  in  the 
machine.  Samples  of  fresh,  nest  run 
eggs  were  soiled  with  chicken  manure 
and  cultures  of  the  common  bacteria 
that  cause  eggs  to  spoil,  stored  at  room 
temperature  (70°-75°F.)  for  a  day, 
then  washed  in  the  machine,  using  cold 
water,  warm  water,  hot  water,  soapy 
water  and  with  chlorine  solution  of  500 
ppm.  After  washing,  all  samples,  in¬ 
cluding  the  “nest  clean”  untreated 
samples,  were  stored  under  a  con¬ 
trolled  temperature  of  81°  and  a  rela¬ 
tive  humidity  of  85%  or  more  for  a 
period  of  33  days.  This  was  estimated 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  six  months  in 
cold  storage. 

Washed  Eggs  Keep 

At  the  end  of  the  storage  period,  the 
eggs  were  candled  and  broken  out  to 
test  for  quality,  spoilage  and  any  dam¬ 
age  that  might  have  been  done  by  the 
hot  water.  It  was  found  that  in  every 
case  where  the  washing  was  done  with 
water  at  165°  F.  or  higher,  the  treated 
washed  eggs  kept  just  as  well  as  the 
untreated  nest  clean  eggs.  The  samples 
washed  in  cold  water  or  warm  water 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 


The  new  egg  washing  machine  developed  by  the  author  at  Cornell. 


KERR  CHICKS 
DELIVER  THE  GOODS 


Big  eggs  and  lots  of 
’em!  That’s  what  you 
can  count  on  when 
you  buy  lively  Kerr 
Chicks.  Start 
Kerr  Chicks 
this  season. 


IT  PAYS  TO  RAISE  KERR  CHICKS 


Backed  by  genera¬ 
tions  of  high-record 
birds,  Kerr  chicks 
are  scientifically 
bred  for  money¬ 
making  traits. 


240-ACRE  BREEDING  FARM 


1  4  V7  j  v  v  v  U  ICC  Cl  C  1  b 

blood-tested  annually 
by  slow-tube  aggluti¬ 
nation  method.  Order 
now  and  get  spe¬ 
cial  discount. 
Weekly  hatches. 
100%  live  delivery 
assured.  40th  year. 

•  Write  or  call  for  FREE 
Poultry  Raiser’s  Guide 
Btul  price  list,  or  visit 
nearest  branch  office. 


NEW  YORK  NEW  JERSEY 

Kingston  Paterson 

East  Syracuse  Woodbury 

Schenectady  Jamesburg 

CONN.,  Danbury 


PENNA. 

Lancaster 
Dunmore 
Reading 

Dept.  21 

21  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


KERR  CHICKERIES 


PUNNYBROOK 


^PROFIT -BRED 


CHICKS 


All  Breeders  U.  S.  Approved — U.  S.  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean.  Baby  Chicks — Sexed  Pul¬ 
lets — Started  Pullets.  Sunnybrook  Chicks 
do  live,  mature  fast  and  lay  heavy.. 

New  Hampshires,  White  Leghorns. 
Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
White  Rocks.  Crosses.  Write  for 
circular. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  A  Phone  504  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Help  Celebrate  Our 
25th  ANNIVERSARY  with 
BETTER  PROFITS  from 


N.  H.,  U.  S.  Approved — 
Pullorum  Clean 
For  real  vitality,  choose  Moul’s  New  Hamp¬ 
shires — big,  long-lived  birds  bred  for  meat 
type  and  top-notch  production,  A  Favorite 
with  breeders,  hatcherymen,  commercial 
poultrymen.  Described  in  catalog — write 


MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM 

BOXQ  EXETER,  N.  H. 


MAPES  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

R.O.P.  Sired  to  Add  to  Your  Profits 

Start  right  in  '48  with  Mapes 
Chicks  from  U.  S.  Approved-Pul - 
lorum  Passed  breeders.  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Barred  Bocks,  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Sex-Linked  and  Barred 
Crosses  from  flocks  mated  to  choice  B.O.F.  males. 
Reasonably  priced — write  for  information. 

MAPES  Poultry  FARM,  Box  R  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  YOU  ORDER  YOUR  1948  CHICKS 

be  sure  to  see  our  1948  catalogue!  This  free 
booklet  packs  plenty  poultry  information,  re¬ 
sult  of  long  experience  and  wide  observation 
— useful  whether  you  raise  many  or  few  .  .  . 
also  interesting  information  on  Bray  methods, 
breeds  and  crosses.  Let  us  send  you  your  free 
copy,  without  obligation — we  wont  you  to 
have  it,  for  you'll  fmd  it  interesting  and  use¬ 
ful,  Just  drop  a  postcard  with  your  name  and 
address  to  FRED  BRAY,  114  Myrtle  Avenue, 
Buffalo,  and  it's  yours. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 
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I  am  getting  complaints  from  customers 
that  some  of  the  potatoes  I  am  selling 
are  hollow.  How  could  this  be  prevented 
next  year? 

One  practical  way  is  to  plant  seed 
pieces  closer  together.  This  will  prob¬ 
ably  increase  your  yield.  Close  planting 
has  become  a  very  common  practice. 

It  appears  that  weather  conditions 
have  something  to  do  with  growth 
cracks  and  hollow  potatoes.  The  chanc¬ 
es  are  that  if  the  potatoes  had  an 
abundant  and  even  supply  of  moisture 
all  through  the  growing  season,  they 
would  develop  without  having  cracks 
or  being  hollow. 

One  thing  that  helps  to  keep  the 
moisture  supply  even  is  to  grow  pota¬ 
toes  on  a  soil  that  has  an  abundant 
amount  of  humus.  An  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  potato  growers  are  irrigating 
their  potatoes 

What  are  the  right  proportions  of  lye 
and  water  where  lye  is  used  as  a  dis¬ 
infectant? 

For  a  general  disinfectant,  use  1 
pound  of  commercial  lye  and  5  y2  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  For  best  results  use 
fresh  lye. 

In  providing  pollination  for  apple  or¬ 
chards  is  it  more  satisfactory  to  buy  pack¬ 
age  bees  or  to  rent  colonies  from  a  man 
who  keeps  bees? 

There  may  be  some  difference  ot 
opinion  on  this  but  a  good  many  grow¬ 
ers  feel  that  where  good  strong  colo¬ 
nies  can  be  rented,  they  prefer  this 
method  over  package  bees.  Incidentally, 
it  is  an  excellent  idea  to  discuss  the 


situation  thoroughly  with  the  owner  of 
the  bees  and  to  arrange  a  spray  pro¬ 
gram  so  that  there  will  be  little  or  no 
poisoning  of  bees. 

What's  the  right  amount  of  salt  to  use 
on  calfskins  or  cowhide? 

Use  it  liberally;  too  much  will  do  no 
harm  and  too  little  will.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  is  1  pound  of  salt  to  each 
pound  of  hide. 

How  long  will  the  bacteria  that  cause 
Bang's  disease  live? 

It  is  knovfai  that  bacteria  which  are 
dried  along  with  nutrient  material  to 
furnish  food  have  lived  as  long  as  121 
days.  These  bacteria  have  lived  for  4  y2 
hours  when  exposed  to  direct  sunlight. 
It  would  appear  that  the  life  of  these 
bacteria  is  somewhere  between  these 
two  extremes,  depending  mainly  on  the 
amount  of  moisture  and  degree  of 
temperature  in  the  absence  of  sunlight. 

How  accurate  are  daughter-dam  com¬ 
parisons  as  a  measure  of  the  value  of  a 
herd  sire? 

They  are  not  infallible  but  seem  to 
be  the  best  measure  we  have  at  pres¬ 
ent.  These  comparisons  would  be  more 
accurate  if  the  milk  production  of  dams 
and  daughters  could  be  compared  at 
the  same  age,  and  particularly  if  we 
were  sure  that  the  dam  and  the  daugh¬ 
ter  were  fed  and  cared  for  equally 
well.  The  milk  production  of  the 
daughter  who  gets  too  little  feed  to 
take  full  advantage  of  inherited  capac¬ 
ity  to  produce  milk  is  certainly  not  an 
accurate  measure  of  her  sire’s  value. 


How  We  Saved  Chore-time  Steps 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 


pretty  speedy.  I  built  a  low,  six-foot 
bench  against  the  wall  and  installed 
two  steel  pipes  above  for  a  rack  to 
hold,  from  the  left  to  the  right  end, 
the  milk  stpainer,  two  milk  pails  and 
two  milker  pails.  Above  at  the  left  is 
a  small  shelf  holding  cleaning  powders, 
pulsator  oil  and  rnet^.1  box  for  cloth 
strainer  discs.  Still  higher  on  the  wall 
is  a  roll  of  paper  towels,  while  under 
the  shelf  from  a  screw  hook  hangs  the 
metal  screen  and  disc  for  the  strainer. 
Teat  cups  are  placed  on  the  window 
sill  directly  in  front.  On  the  door  at  the 
right  hang  brushes  and  wash  tub, 
which  are  exposed  to  the  morning  sun 
when  the  door  is  open,  ssnd  a  hammer 
for  loosening  milk  can  covers  hangs 
beside  the  door.  On  the  door  at  the 
left  hangs  the  two  milker  lids  and  a 
metal  rack  for  rubber  gaskets  and  in¬ 
flations. 

The  whole  washing  job  now  takes 
less  than  fifteen  minutes  (that  is,  after 
I’ve  carried  the  teakettle  and  pail  ot 
hot  water  from  the  house! )  and  at  night 
both  hands  assemble  the  two  milker 
units  in  ten  minutes.  Cooling  the  milk 
was  done  with  ice,  but  after  one  sum¬ 
mer  of  digging  the  ice  out  of  the  saw¬ 
dust,  washing  it  and  putting  it  into  the 
tank  my  heart  was  set  on  buying  an 
electric  cooler.  So  last  winter  I  filled 
the  ice  house  and  the  past  summer  sold 
ice  right  at  the  farm  to  summer  peo¬ 
ple  for  more  than  what  the  cooler  cost, 
and  another  slice  was  taken  off  my 
chore  time. 

Concerning  the  horse  bam,  water 
was  always  carried  from  the  pump  to 
the  horses.  When  the  pump  wore  out, 
I  had  to  carry  water  from  the  house. 
But  in  addition  to  the  team  there  are 
also  two  pigs  and  seven  young  cattle 
as  an  experiment  in  pen  stabling, 
which  would  not  be  permitted  in  the 
cow  stable.  So  I  finally  arranged  an 


opening  in  the  paddock  fence  so  that 
during  good  weather  all  the  stock  ex¬ 
cept  the  pigs  can  water  themselves. 

Saving  House  Chores 

The  woodshed,  too,  was  operated  on 
to  save  chore-time  steps  by  cutting  two 
doors  in  the  walls  so  that  dry  wood  can 
be  thrown  inside  directly  without  carry¬ 
ing  it  upstairs  into  the  back  porch  and 
then  into  the  woodshed. 

The  poultry  problems  have  received 
the  least  attention,  probably  because 
my  wife  takes  entire  care  of  the  hens, 
ducks  and  turkeys!  Since  I  do  occasi¬ 
onally  turn  the  lights  out  at  night,  I’ve 
tied  a  long  string  to  the  light  chain 
and  let  it  hang  outside  through  the 
window.  Speaking  of  her  work,  I  should 
add  that  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  our  house  building  shelves,  cup¬ 
boards,  bins,  racks,  changing  plumbing, 
etc.,  to  make  her  chores  easier. 

Briefly,  these  are  the  ways  that 
chore-time  steps  and  labor  have  been 
reduced  with  little  expenditure  of 
money  during  the  year  and  a  half  we 
have  been  here.  What  time  was  spent 
making  these  changes  was  considerable, 
but  has  been  made  up  long  ago.  Really, 
the  surface  is  hardly  scratched;  and  as 
my  two  boys  grow  big  enough  to  help 
so  we  can  carry  more  cattle,  we  plan  to 
build  ensilage  and  grain  carts,  a  good 
stairway  to  the  bain  floor,  a  straw 
chute  directly  over  the  alley  to  speed 
up  bedding  the  cattle,  lower  the  milk 
house  floor  to  the  level  of  the  stable 
floor  and  enclose  the  gap  between  the 
milk  house  and  barn;  pipe  water  into 
the  horse  barn,  build  a  home-made  gut¬ 
ter  cleaner  for  the  cow  stable,  and  per¬ 
haps  widen  the  stable  to  the  full  width 
of  the  barn  to  permit  two  rows  of  cows. 
We  shall  always  be  experimenting  and 
making  changes  to  cut  down  on  the 
chore-time  and  labor  of  the  family. 


Our  Policyholders 


bach  person  in  your  family  over  age  10 
and  under  age  74  should  have  this  protec¬ 
tion.  When  renewing  your  policy  order  a 
policy  for  the  ones  not  now  protected. 


iident  Insurance  Company 
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I  North  American 


>ARTMENT 


SINCE  1895 


BETTER  CROPS 
BIGGER  YIELDS 


-  TESTED— 

•  TRIED— 

. TRUE— 


GROWMORE  selected 
and  adapted  seeds  ore 
the  best,  hardy  Northern 
grown,  approved,  rec¬ 
ommended  varieties. 

"You’ll  like  them". 


ftipSIl 


SEEDS 


\The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers  I 

_ _ _ -  err  nun  I  OCAL  I 


SEE  OUR  LOCAL 
AGENT  OR  WRITE 


GARDNER  QQ  Spencer  St. 
SEED  CO.,  Inc.  ROCHESTER  3,  N.Y 


'  ■  OUR  ~ 

'Cap-Brush"  Applicator 
makes  "BLACK  LEAF  40 
K  GO  MUCH  FARTHER  J 


Blacky 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN 


FEATHERS. 


SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


KLINE'S  TURKEY  POULTS 

10,000  WEEKLY,  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE— 

Improved  White  Holland.  Pennsylvania’s  Finest — Win 
F.F.A.  Championship.  Produce  most  profit  per  bird. 
Get  the  facts—  "How  Kline  Can  Under  Sell  With 
Better  Poults."  Write  today: 

KUNE'S  TURKEY  PLANT,  Box  G,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


TOULOUSE  and  EMBDEN  GEESE 
for  BREEDING 

August  Altman,  Preston  Hollow,  New  York. 


GOSLINGS 

Larne  white  Embden.  Day  old  and  started. 

ERNEST  THOMAS,  Cuba,  New  York 


NEW  HIGH  SPEED  CHAIN  SAW 

New  high  speed  steel  teeth  cut  faster,  lasts 
6  to  10  times  longer  without  resharpening. 
Double  chain  life!  Immediate  delivery  on 
new  light  weight  2  man  model. 

Lombard  Governor  Corp.,  Ashland,  Mass. 


UNBLOCK 

tract 

And  Stop  Dosing  Your  Stomach 
With  Soda  and  Alkalizers 

Don’t  expect  to  get  relief  from  headache,  sour  stom¬ 
ach,  gas  and  bad  breath  by  taking  soda  and  other  alka¬ 
lizers  if  the  true  cause  of  your  trouble  is  constipation. 

In  this  case,  your  real  trouble  is  not  in  the  stomach 
at  all.  But  in  the  intestinal  tract  where  80%  of  your 
food  is  digested.  And  when  the  lower  part  gets  blocked 
food  may  fail  to  digest  properly. 

What  you  want  for  real  relief  is  something  to  “un¬ 
block”  your  lower  intestinal  tract.  Something  to  clean 
it  out  effectively — help  Nature  get  back  on  her  feet. 

Get  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Pills  right  now.  They 
gently  and  effectively  “unblock”  your  digestive  tract. 
This  permits  all|5  of  Nature’s  own  digestive  juices  to 
mix  better  with  your  food.  You  get  genuine  relief 
from  indigestion  so  you  can  feel  really  good  again. 

Buy  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Pills,  33d  at  any  drug¬ 
store,  today.  “Unblods”your  intestinal  tract  for  real 
relief  from  indigestion. 


FREE _ BIG  1948  new  and  used  tractor  parts  catalog 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 

IRVING'S  TRACTOR  LUG  COMPANY. 

FARGO.  NORTH  DAKOTA. 


■’V’TV'v 


(670)  14 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

$3.00  per  insertion  '/2  inch  single  column 
$6.00  per  insertion  I  inch  single  column 

Send  advertising  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  O.  Box  514  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLICATION  AND  CLOSING  OATES 

January  17  Issue _ Closes  Jan.  3 

February  7  Issue _ Closes  Jan.  24 

February  21  Issue .  Closes  Feb.  7 

March  6  Issue _ Closes  Feb.  21 


HOLSTEIN 

CLOSE  AND  FRESH  COWS 

Holsteins,  Guernseys.  Liberal  Credit.  Truck- 
loads  delivered  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  State. 
Will  buy  entire  dairies  for  cash. 

Phone  1 3Y5,  E.  B.  RYAN,  Whitney  Pt.,  N.  Y. 

Rill  |  C°nd  females,  all  ages,  many  by  ex- 
DULL3  tra  well  bred  proven  sires.  Breeders 
of  choice  Holsteins  for  28  years. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Two  Reg.  Holstein  Bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice.  Twelve  Reg.  Heifers  and  Young  Cows  due  in  next 
thirty  days.  Five  good  Heifei  Calves. 

LONERGAN  BROTHERS 

Phone  Homer  20-J  HOMER,  NEW  YORK. 

GUERNSEY 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

Born  October  19th.  Dam  produced  10,230  M, 
567  F,  4  yrs.;  11,119  M,  626  F,  5  yrs.;  13,394 
M,  721  F,  7  yrs.  Two  maternal  sisters  average 
12,081  M,  563  F.  Sire's  three  nearest  dams 
classified  "excellent"  and  average  13,598  M, 
690  F.  Pedigree  sent  on  request. 

WYCHMERE  FARM 

Lake  Road,  Ontario,  New  York. 

HAIRY  CATTLE 

DAIRY  COWS  AND  FIRST  CALF  HEIFERS 

Fresh  and  close-up.  One  or  a  carload.  T.  B.  accredited. 
Mostly  large  type  Holsteins.  Also  blood-tested  cows. 

FRANK  W.  ARNOLD,  BALLSTON  SPA,  N.  Y. 

fANCY  DAIRY  CATTLE — Large  selection.  We 
specialize  in  heavy-producing  top  cows  and 
heifers  to  suit  the  mast  critical.  Free  delivery 
any  place.  Phone  6471. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  Hobart,  New  York. 

CC\D  CAI  C.  H‘?l’  class  grade  and  pure 
rvJK  SALE,  bred  dairy  cattle  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  Credit  given  to  responsible 
parties. 

FITCH  BROS. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-3993 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.  B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLuaD  LOTS 

E.  C.  TALBOT/  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

Close  and  Fresh  Cows  ^anTseieS 

to  build  customers  good  will.  No  cash  needed.  No 
sales  on  Sunday. 

STATE  DAIRY  CATTLE  CO.  INC. 

tS.  N.  Millard,  Pres.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.D.  5.  Phone  2015 

BROWN  SWISS 

BROWN  SWISS  FEMALES 

All  ages.  A  few  select  young  bulls  — 
Baron,  Colonel  Harry-Whirlaway  breed¬ 
ing.  Classified  and  vaccinated. 

WINGOOD  FARMS 
Guilford/  New  York. 

ABERREEN-ANGUS 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SERVICE  BULL 

Sire:  Ravenswood  Pride  Eric  12.  Grand  Sire:  Ames 
Plantation  Pride's  Eric.  Dam:  Eileens  Blackcap  Pride. 
Grand  Dam:  Pride  Cornell  21. 

M.  G.  ADAMS,  Herdsman 

FAN  LING  FARMS,  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

WALTER  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Chester  white  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  Cross  or 
Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross.  All  larae  &  healthv 
oigs.  All  weaned  and  eatinq.  Will  shia  anv 
number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  monev  or¬ 
der.  if  vou  want  oias  vaccinated  that  will 
be  75e  extra. 

6-7  weeks  old  $10.00  each. 

8-9  weeks  old  11.00  each. 

NO  CHARGE  FOR  CRATING. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  Spring  Gilts  sired  by 
Master  Latch.  Introducing  new  herd  sire  Faultless  Mas¬ 
ter,  a  son  of  Predominant.  These  gilts  bred  to  Faultless 
Master  for  Maroh  and  April  farrowing. 

A.  G.  Sinsebaugh,  Bonnie  View  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Maplehurst  Durocs 

Service  Boars,  Gilts  and  Fail  Pigs. 
Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINA 

Gilts  bred  or  open  $40.00  up.  Sows  bred  or  open  $100.00 
up.  One  fancy  boar — light  service  $75.  Young  pigs 
$12.00  up,  M.  G.  ADAMS,  Herdsman 

I  AN  LING  FARMS,  HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK. 

PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  Spring  boars  and  a  few  gilts. 
Independent  Style.naster  breeding.  Weil  grown,  inocu¬ 
lated  and  guaranteed.  Also  booking  orders  for  Fall  pigs 
to  be  ready  December  15. 

Crescent  Ridge  Form,  Fillmore,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hereford  Pigs — Unrelat¬ 
ed  pairs.  Bred  gilts  and  Boars.  Write  for 
prices 

JOHN  D.  BRAWDY 
West  Newton,  Pennsylvania. 


POULTRY 

RICHQUALITY  lEGR»°RNS 

OUR  37th  YEAR.  18,000  BIRDS. 

One  of  New  York  State's  Oldest  and  Largest 
Breeding  Farms.  Write  for  Catalog 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON 

RICH  POULTRY  FARMS  HOBART,  N.  Y. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pullets  —  Capons.  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Early  maturing,  heavy 

producers.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 

Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Crosses.  White  Rocks. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

BOX  A,  Phone  504,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Babcock  White  Leghorns  are  Bred  to  give 
you  top  performance  in  the  laying  house. 
Babcock  White  Leghorns  hold  the  all-time 
world  record  for  official  contest  eqg  produc¬ 
tion  over  all  breeds  at  all  Egq  Laving  Tests. 
Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and 
tells  vou  what  they  will  do  for  vou. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  3A. 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 

Keystone  Farms  S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 
Hardiest  Breed,  Great  Layers,  no  Paralysis. 
Eggs  and  stock.  Circular  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Established  in  1910 

CASTER'S  PARMENTER  REDS  AND 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  tor  exceptional  livability  and  con 
sistent  production.  Circular  available. 
RED-W-FARM  BOX  W,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 

THE  McGREGOR  FARMS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 30  years  experience 
in  profit-producing  birds.  Write  for  prices. 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Son,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

WEIDNER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Breeding  cockerels  from  our  best  families.  Individuals 
oi  quantity  lots.  Write  for  price  list. 

CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER 

RTE  2,  WEST  SHOKAN,  NEW  YORK. 

ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS. 

THEY  LIVE-THEY  LAY-THEY  PAY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER 

Box  C  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

BRENDER’S  “«dha°«nys 

NEW  YORK  STATE'S  LARGEST 

USROP  FARM 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Am  Aim  1946  ROP  AV — 274  EGGS. 

OFFICIAL  25.93  OZ.,  4.52  LB. 

199  QUALIFIED  300  EGGERS 

Dryden  Springs  Farm  Leghorns 

Pullets  ready  to  lay 
available  now. 

WALTER  H.  SCHAIT,  Owner 
Dryden,  New  York. 

HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS 

10,000  LAYERS 

LARGE  BIRDS  LARGE  EGGS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Walter  S.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

VANCREST  new  hampshires 

Proven  Producers  of  Eggs  and  Meat 

*  High  Hamp  hen  ail  laying  tests  1946-47 

*  High  Hamp  pen  Western  N,  Y.  1946-47 

*  High  Hamp  hen  Storrs  1945-46,  1946-47 

*  High  Hamps  1947  N.  Y.  Chicken-of-Tomorrow 

PROGENY-TEST  BREEDING.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Also  HAMP -ROCK  ( Sex-Link )  Cross. 
VANCREST  FARM  R.D.  2,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  breeding 

It  is  our  honest  efforts  that  are  your 
assurance  of  poultry  success.  Pullorum 

passed. 

Send  for  orices 

C.  &  G.  FARMS 

Box  5.  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y 

THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 


LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for 
folder. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON 

BOX  A,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


|  POULTRY 

BOICE'S  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM 

New  Hampshire's,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
and  Sex-linked  crosses.  Family  test  breeding 
for  eggs  and  meat. 

U.  S.  Approved.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

GERALD  BOICE,  BOX  A,  TIVOLI,  N.  Y. 

WHEN  TOU  THINK  OF  LEGHORNS 

B  O  D  1  N  E 

>S  A  NAME  TO  CONSIDER 

24  Years  Breeding  Leghorns 

ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 
CHEMUNG,  BOX  20,  NEW  YORK. 

SEEDS  | 

BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL  MIXTURE 
containing  41.15%  Birdsfoot  Trefoil,  47.05% 
Timothy,  5.35%  Ladino  Clover,  2.60%  other 
crop  seeds,  2.90%  inert  matter,  .95%  weed 
seeds.  Germination  Birdsfoot  35%,  hard  seeds 
15%,  Ladino  Clover  58%,  hard  seeds  36%, 
Timothy  88%. 

$1.00  per  lb.  —  Cash  with  Order.  Shipping 
charges  paid  on  orders  of  20  lbs.  or  over. 
W.  S.  Wilson  &  Son,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 

SEED  POTATOES 
Blight  resistant  varieties— 
Empire,  Placid,  Virgil,  Essex, 
Harford,  Cortland,  Fillmore. 

KENNARD  CARPENTER 
Dryden,  R.  D.  1,  New  York 

POTATO  GROWERS —  Why  take  a  chance  on  ring  rot 
or  other  diseases.  We  invite  you  to  check  our  record  of 
Katahdin  seed  potatoes  with  vigor  and  freedom  from 
disease.  Write  for  inspection  reports  and  prices. 

CLARK  SEED  FARMS,  RICHFORD,  NEW  YORK 

MISI  EM.WI  OI  S 

F  L  O  R  1  D  A  'S 

Finest  tree  ripened  Indian  River  Oranges, 
Grapefruit  and  Tangerines.  A  full  bushel  bas¬ 
ket  shipped  direct  to  you  from  our  groves 
for  only  $5.00 — mixed  or  as  requested.  Ex¬ 
press  prepaid  East  of  Mississippi;  add  10% 
West  and  Canada.  Full  crate  only  $7.90.  Send 
check  or  money  order  to 

INGRAM  GROVES 

BOX  1 5AA,  ROCKLEDGE,  FLORIDA. 

FOR  SALE:  Pure  White  African  Male  Guineas. 
Also  Poland  China  Pigs. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN 

Vincentown,  New  Jersey. 

PURE  CLOVER  HONEY  5  lbs.  $2.25;  10  lbs.  $4.25; 
30  lbs.  $12.00.  Pure  Wildflower  or  Buckwheat  Honey  5 
lbs.  $2.00:  10  lbs.  $3.75:  30  lbs.  $10.00.  Pure  Old 
Fashioned  Buckwheat  Flour  10  lbs.  $  1 .60-  All  postage 
paid  and  insured  to  Zone  3.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Free  Honey  Recipe  Booklets.  Bill  Sossei,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 

1KM.S 

PEDIGREED  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS 

Make  fine  Pets,  Ratters  and  Watch  Dogs. 
Write 

NELSON'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

SUPER  INTELLIGENT  COLLIE-SHEPHERDS 
Real  Cow  Dogs,  Ideal  Watch  Dogs. 
VIRGIL  SMITH,  R.  D.  MOUNT  VISION,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

AIREDALES  .  .  .  the  all-around  dog.  Will  ship 
C.  O.  D. 

ELMER  G.  FISHER,  MADISON,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  AKC  St.  Bernards  and  Cocker  Spaniel 
Pups.  One  litter  of  Collie  Shepherds,  heelers.  Terms. 
Puppy  plan  without  cash.  AKC  stud  service  for  blonde 
and  black  Cooker  Spaniel  and  St.  Bernard. 

Mrs.  Edna  Gladstone,  Tel.  36,  Andes,  N.  Y. 

PURE  WHITE  POLICE  PUPS 

Purebreds.  Not  registered.  $25.00  each. 

E.  A.  FOOTE 

The  Foote  Hills,  Unionville,  N.  Y. 

XMAS.  PUPPIES 

Shepherds  $6.00;  Crossed  Pups  $4.00;  Hounds, 
Police-Shepherd  Cross  $6.00. 

FAY'S  MADRID,  NEW  YORK. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Farm  Raised  Beauty  with 

fiiendly  disposiiion.  Intelligent.  Faithful.  One  male 
17  months  old.  Reserve  pups  now  for  Spring  delivery. 
All  A.K.C.  Registered.  Telephone:  Moravia  46-F-I2. 

LESLIE  B.  UNDERWOOD,  LOCKE,  NEW  YORK. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES —  3  months  old.  Farm  raised  from 
heel  driving  parents.  $10.00.  Also,  pick  of  two  Beagle 
Hounds,  age  2  and  3.  Excellent  hunters.  Write  for 
prices. 

Benjamin  D.  Bartron,  R.D.  1,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

|  IIARBITS 

Record  of  Production  White  New  Zealands 

will  make  money  for  you.  Healthy,  vigorous  stock  bred 
for  meat,  fur  and  fancy.  R.O.P.  Stands  for  the  best 
in  rabbits.  Information  free. 

R.O.P.  Rabbitry,  Willard  St.,  Leominster,  Mass. 

RAISE  GUARANTEED  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS 

Greatest  profits  from  gorgeous  furs,  delic¬ 
ious  meat,  valuable  breeders.  Experience 
unnecessary.  Fascinating  hobby.  Year- 
round,  money-making  business.  Write 
world's  largest  breeder  today. 

WILLOW  FARM  R-24  Sellersville,  Pa. 


EMPLOYMENT  | 

tin  n  \A/  A  KITCn  We  can  use  a  tew  good  hand 
nELr  VY Hli  I EU  milkers,  single  or  married. 
Average  pay  $8.00  per  day.  Also  a  few  outside  men. 

APPLY  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
Augusta.  New  Jersey.  The  World’s  Largest  Herd  of 
PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS. 


WANTED:  RELIABLE  CHRISTIAN  woman  to  care 
for  two  pre-sohool  children  in  Long  Island  home  with 
all  conveniences.  References  required.  Write  Box  514-TS. 

c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Experienced,  single  man.  Small  dairy  and 
fruit  farm.  150  qt.  route  peddled  every  other  day.  Ma¬ 
chine  milking  and  good  equipment.  Excellent  home. 
Permanent  position.  EMPIE'Si  HIGHLAND  NURSERIES 
BOX  18.  JOHNSTOWN.  NEW  YORK. 


WANTED:  HOUSEKEEPER.  Good  home  for  pleasant, 
dependable  person.  Must  like  children  (2).  Please  state 
qualifications  and  salary.  Write  MRS.  M.  GROSSMAN. 
107  Dwyer  Avenue,  Liberty,  New  York. 

1  «.4V  I 

,An  c  A  |  E.  Baled  hay  and  straw.  All  grades. 
rWK  JHIC.  Will  deliver  by  trailer  or  ship  by 
rail.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  W,  CHRISTMAN 

R.  D.  4,  Tel.  47-282,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Mow  cured  Alfalfa  and  Clover 
Hay,  also  Sfraw.  Delivered  by  truck  load 
or  car  load. 

Kenneth  L.  Stewart,  Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Mixed  Hay,  Sdraw.  Advise 
what  you  need. 

HENRY  K.  JARVIS 

511  E.  Genesee  St.,  Fayetteville,  New  York 


FOR  SALE:  BALED  HAY 

Ready  for  shipment.  Trailers  may  call.  Place 
orders  now.  Large  quantities  available  to 
dealers. 

J.  K.  CROFT,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VERMONT. 
FOR  SALE 

25  tons  of  excellent  wheat  straw,  field  baled. 
Also  1,000  bu.  of  Cornell  595  wheat. 

BUELL  BROS.,  Oriskany  Falls,  New  York. 


/J  tf-fUendly  Place. 

TO  STAY 

Hotel  Syracuse  is  famous  for 
friendly,  individual  service— 
for  comfortable,  homey 
rooms  —  for  excellent, 
healthful  food.  When  next 
you  visit  Syracuse  —  enjoy 
the  friendly  atmosphere  of 
Hotel  Syracuse. 

HOTEL  11014 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


PALOMINOS  AND  PONIES 

PALOMINO  saddle  horses.  Ponies,  all 
sizes.  Pinto,  Hackney,  Welsh,  Shetland. 
Shipped  crated  by  express.  How  old 
are  children  you  want  pony  for? 

HOWARD  CHANDLER,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
This  copper  pot  (with  character)  Mailable. 
For  FREE  BOOKLET  Address, 

WIG.  ABINGTON,  MASS. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL 

Learn  auctioneering.  Term  soon.  Free  Catalog. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


A  NEW  AUTOMATIC 
EGG  WASHER 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 
did  not  keep  as  well.  There  was  no 
visible  evidence  of  damage  having  been 
done  to  the  interior  of  the  eggs  by  the 
hot  water. 

This  new  type  of  cleaner  should  make 
it  possible  for  poultrymen  to  clean  eggs 
conveniently  and  quickly  in  a  sanitary 
manner  immediately  after  gathering  so 
that  they  can  be  packed  or  stored  in 
better  condition  than  has  heretofore 
been  the  general  practice. 

The  patent  rights  to  this  equipment 
have  been  assigned  to  the  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  Research  Foundation  and  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  to  have  it 
produced  commercially.  The  first 
models  are  expected  to  be  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  January  1948.  For  the  present, 
the  sales  and  distribution  will  be 
handled  through  the  G.  L.  F.  Co-op  of 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


American  Agriculturist,  December  20,  1947 
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DOWN  THE 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 

NOW  THAT  the  New  Year  is  upon 
us,  where  are  we  ?  Does  anyone 
know  ?  From  a  livestock  and  food 
standpoint,  what  has  happened  in  1947 
that  gives  us  a  lead  toward  expecta¬ 
tions  for  1948? 

Probably  the  number  one  develop¬ 
ment  in  1947  agriculture  was  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  public’s  awareness  of 
food,  nutrition,  food  prices  and  supply. 
This  is  sure  to  continue  in  1948.  In  this 
connection,  look  for  Ed  Babcock’s  re¬ 
markable  work  on  a  “Better  Diet”  with 
its  “Better  Standard  of  Living”  really 
to  take  hold  of  the  public  in  1948.  This 
is  a  tremendous  movement  which  is 
just  beginning  to  dawn  on  masses  of 
people.  For  every  livestock  man  and 
for  every  farmer,  I  believe  it  will  have 
more  permanent  results  than  anything 
else  which  has  been  developed  this 
year  or  that  will  be  next  year. 

Livestock  depletion  in  1947  will  be 
the  subject  of  conversation,  at  least, 
for  many  years  wherever  livestock  men 
get  together.  Incidentally,  until  these 
livestock  men  do  something  about  it,  a 
great  many  others  will  be  talking  about 
it  also.  This  country  has  never  seen 
anything  like  it  before  in  peace  time, 
and  it  has  been  due  more  to  loose  talk 
and  edicts  which  created  uncertainties 
and  lack  of  confidence  in  the  future 
than  to  actual  situations  and  condi¬ 
tions. 

Livestock  and  meat  prices  have  gone 
to  undreamed  of  “Highs”.  This  is  bad 
from  a  good  many  angles,  but  the  1948 
“Highs”  will  top  1947’s,  regardless  of 
government  pressures  or  controls.  The 
latter  part  of  1948  may  not  be  as  high 
as  the  first  part,  depending  a  great 
deal  upon  the  1948  grain  crop,  but 
prices  will  be  high  the  whole  year  and 
longer.  With  a  poor  grain  crop,  live¬ 
stock  will  be  marketed  off  grass  at 
lighter  weights;  but  if  the  grain  crop 
is  big,  demand  for  feeders  and  replace¬ 
ments  will  be  so  great  that  both  farm¬ 
ers  and  packers  will  be  bidding  for  the 
same  stuff.  A  general  price-break  would 
affect  livestock  prices,  but  not  too  much 
because  it  is  in  too  short  a  supply. 
Nothing  will  make  livestock  cheap  in 
1948. 

Milk  prices  are  very  strongly  sup¬ 
ported,  if  the  number  of  dairy  cows 
that  have  been  marketed  in  1947  is  any 
criterion  or  the  demand  for  good  heif¬ 
ers  means  anything — and  it  does.  This 
aside  from  1948  grain  prices,  which 
will  of  course  affect  milk  prices. 

Pasture  improvement  and  pasture 
values  have  been  stressed  in  1947. 


ANGUS  ARE  HORNLESS 

Wise  cattlemen  demand  a  horn 
less  beef  breed.  Aberdeen-An- 
gus  are  naturally  polled.  This 
dominant  characteristic  means  min¬ 
imum  losses  from  injuries  in  the 
pasture,  in  the  feedlot  or  in  ship¬ 
ping.  No  losses  or  setback  fron. 
costly  dehorning.  Hornless  heads  ano 

uniform  Angus  type  produce  greater _ 

profits!  Write  for  free  descriptive  literature. 
AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS'  ASS'N. 
Dept.  AA-3,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  111. 


RAISE  CHIN-CHINS 


No  experience  needed.  Just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  daily  and  a  few  feet  of  backyard, 
garage  or  barn  space.  Several  females 
and  a  male  starts  a  large,  profitable 
herd.  WE  FURNISH  FREE  INSTRUCTIONS. 
_______  TREMENDOUS  DEMAND  for  breeding 

and  laboratory  stock,  meat,  and  world’s  most  beautiful 
rabbit  fur.  Broke rsV^ cut  oft  from  imported  rabbit  pelts  by 
world  famine,  NEED  CHIN-CHIN  FURS  NOW,  and  for  years 
to  come!  Write  for  free  illustrate!  catalog  today. 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM*  R-24-A SEILEPSVILLE,  PENNA. 


Many  are  planning  pasture  work  for 
1948.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  place 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  Northeast 
where  more  good  can  come  to  farmers 
generally  for  less  money  and  with  less 
effort,  or  where  the  improvement  is 
more  needed,  than  on  our  pasture 
lands.  I  heard  an  authority  on  our  ag¬ 
riculture  say  the  other  day  that  Ladine 
clover  pastures  were  the  greatest  thing 
that  had  developed  for  our  eastern 
farmers  in  the  last  25  years,  and  that 
the  next  25  years  would  prove  his 
statement. 

Grain  crops  grown  on  our  farms 
really  showed  their  value  in  1947.  I 
think  this  will  be  true  in  1948  and  that 
more  and  more  of  our  farmers  will  grow 
more  and  more  of  their  own  grains  as 
years  go  on.  Everything  indicates  that 
probably  never  again  will  the  Northeast 
run  into  a  series  of  years  where  farm¬ 
ers  can  buy  grain  for  less  than  they 
can  raise  it.  Modern  machinery,  seed 
improvements,  transportation  costs, 
population  changes  and  many  other 
factors  will  influence  this  situation 
more  each  year. 

The  whole  world  picture  right  now 
emphasizes  the  value  of  livestock  and 
its  products  for  any  country.  It  as¬ 
sures  a  health-and-energy  diet,  stabi¬ 
lizes  farm  income,  assures  better  farm 
lands,  increases  production,  and  will 
keep  our  nation  far  above  fHe  wallow¬ 
ing  degeneracy  of  'the  people  forced 
to  rely  upon  grains  for  their  existence. 

The  underfed  world  is  demanding  our 
livestock  and  its  products  for  their 
very  existence.  The  great  farm  project 
for  1948  must  be  a  determination  not 
to  sacrifice  our  time,  our  care,  our 
feed,  or  the  animals  themselves,  to  do 
our  part  toward  making  a  more  peace¬ 
ful  world.  This  is  an  incentive  for  a 
Happy  New  Year. 

—  A. A.  — 

"COMPANION”  CROPS 

I  noticed  Mr.  Hall’s  note  in  American 
Agriculturist  for  September  20th  about 
pasturing  off  oats.  The  Ohio  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  has  been  pas¬ 
turing  off  small  grain,  both  wheat  and 
oats,  m  which  forage  crops  are  seeded, 
both  experimentally  and  on  a  field  scale 
for  many  years.  We  have  yet  to  have 
an  instance  in  which  pasturing  did  not 
produce  a  better  stand  of  the  forage 
crop  than  allowing  the  grain  to  mature. 
This  is  true  whether  the  forage  crop 
was  alfalfa,  red  clover,  Ladino  clover, 
timothy,  brome  grass,  or  some  mixture 
of  them. 

So  far  as  the  “hot  summer  sun”  is 
concerned,  that  is  based  on  a  definite 
misapprehension.  It  is  not  the  hot  sum¬ 
mer  sun  that  does  the  damage  to  new 


seeding  where  the  grain  is  allowed  to 
mature.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  maturing 
grain  has  taken  every  last  particle  of 
water  out  of  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  three 
or  four  feet,  leaving  the  new  seeding 
at  the  mercy  of  current  showers.  If 
they  do  not  come,  the  new  seeding  may 
suffer  severely. 

For  many  years  now,  we  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  have  been  using  the 
term  “companion  crops”  for  the  grain 
in  which  forage  seedings  are  made, 
instead  of  the  old  and  highly  inaccu¬ 
rate  term  “nurse  crops”.  It  is  a  very 
unreliable  nurse  who  consistently  eats 
most  of  the  food  and  drink  needed  by 
the  children  in  her  care,  and  emphatic¬ 
ally  this  is  what  the  alleged  “nurse” 
crop  does.  The  less  nurse  crop,  the  bet¬ 
ter  seeding  in  practically  every  in¬ 
stance.  The  practical  benefits  of  the 
companion  crop  are  limited  to  protect¬ 
ing  from  frost  in  the  very  early  spring, 
with  fall  sown  crops,  and  occasionally 
to  reducing  damage  from  erosion,  since 
the  grain  crops  start  faster  than  the 
forage  crops. — C.  J.  Willard,  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 


—  A.  A. 


MILK  VERSUS  MEAT 

A  steer  on  full  feed  makes  a  very 
satisfactory  gain  when  he  puts  on  2 
pounds  of  weight  a  day.  To  do  this, 
he  is  adding  about  1  y2  pounds  of  dry 
weight  to  his  body. 

By  comparison,  3.75  pounds  of  dry 
matter  (over  twice  as  much)  is  found 
in  a  very  reasonable  milk  production 
of  30  pounds  a  day  This  comparison 
indicates  the  importance  of  full  feeding 
for  dairy  cows. 

—  a.  a.  — 

SO  MAA’Y  WAYS 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 

What  better  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  resolution  could  we  make  than 
just  to  resolve  to  be  kind?  Instead  of 
speaking  ill  of  a  friend  or  an  acquain¬ 
tance,  resolve  to  say  something  good 
or  nothing  at  all.  When  we  come  home 
from  work,  how  often  we  say  fretful 
and  unkind  things  to  those  we  love, 
things  we  would  not  dare  to  say  to  a 
stranger  or  an  acquaintance!  Why 
not  express  a  little  appreciation  when 
mother  or  wife  goes  all-out  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  especially  fine  meal?  When  a 
friend  or  a  loved  one  does  a  good  job, 
why  not  tell  him  so?  How  long  is  it 
since  you  told  someone  close  to  you 
that  you  love  her  or  him? 

Our  philosophy,  our  religion,  and  the 
Spirit  of  Christmas — all  have  their 
roots  in  what  my  little  old  lady  friend 
in  the  restaurant  was  practicing  — 
kindness. 
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CUPPER  BLADES  SHARPENED 

Mail  blades  with  75  cents.  Guaranteed  factory  perfect 
job.  New  blades  and  Stewart  Clipmasters  parcol  post 
prepaid. 

lawreiKe  B.  DuMond,  Walton,  New  York 


PAMIIAC  rnifCDC  Real  Bargain  Prices  Size  7x9 
LHNVHO  LUVCIfO  @  $4.62:  10x12  @  $8.80:  15 
x70  @  $22.00.  Write  for  complete  list  of  sizes  and  prices. 

AT%A/r»rklVC  92  Washington  St. 

A  I  nfUUU  O  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


RICHARD  H.  DUNCAN,  15-year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Merle  Duncan  of  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  proudly  displays 
purebred  Hereford  year-old  steer  that  won  first  place 
for  weight  gain  at  the  Presque  Isle  Fair.  The  calf  more 
than  doubled  its  weight  in  6  months,  going  from  456 
to  915  pounds.  Richard,  who  is  president  of  the  Pio¬ 
neer  Clover  4-H  Club,  sold  the  calf  to  the  Northeast- 
land  Hotel  for  $366. 


Every  dairy  farmer  needs 
LO-BAX  because  he 

■  T-f  needs  a  fast-killing  chlo- 
50%  Chlorme  T7  rine  solution  tQ  finse  a„ 

‘milk  utensils  —  to  keep  down  bacteria 
counts  —  to  help  prevent  sour  milk  —  to 
meet  standards  set  by  health  authorities. 

QUICK  FACTS  about  LO-BAX 

A  FAST  KILLER  of  bacteria,  dissolves 
QUICKLY  in  water.  Makes  CLEAR  dairy 
rinse  solutions.  Contains  50%  '  available 
chlorine.  DEPENDABLE  —  Retains  its  full 
strength.  ECONOMICAL  and  EASY  to 
handle. 


THE  MATHIES0N  ALKALI  WORKS  (Inc.) 

60  EAST  42nd  ST.  •  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


nih in,/  ii  //  in  //  i  l  l  limi  i  hi 

h6t  water 

rkJhe/ie  and  When  \ l/au  Wani  9t 


ELECTRIC 
ALL-PURPOSE 
WATER  HEATER 

For  general  household  use. 
Cleansing  milking  equip¬ 
ment.  Portable-Plug  into 
light  socket.  Porcelain  disc 
—  3  in.  wide.  Use  on  110 
volts  AC  or  DC.  Boils 
PRICE  water  clear  and  pure.  Boils 
$3.50  1  quart  in  3  minutes.  Boils 

2  gals  in  19  minutes.  See  your  Elec¬ 
trical,  Hardware  or  Farm  Supply  Dealer 
or  write  —  (Dealer  Inquiries  Invited.) 

TALLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO..  INC. 
Dept.  A-7, 

107  N.  Franklin  St.  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y. 


[TRUmillERIIL] 


A  COMPLETE 
MINERAL  SUPPLEMENT 
FOR 

x-\  CATTLE,  HORSES,/^, 

(  SHEEP  AND  HOGS  ) 

C^—ASK  US — -O 
BARBER  &  BENNETT,  Inc. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.  SINCE  1866 


We  Are  Reducing  Our  Herd  and  Offer 

FOR  SALE 

CARNATION  BULLS 

4  Bulls  ranging  in  age  from  three  years  to  seven 
months,  from  a  herd  specially  selected  from  the  Car¬ 
nation  Farms  nine  years  ago — the  only  100%  Carnation 
Herd,  both  dam  and  sire,  in  northeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Blending  of  the  blood  of  the  famous  sires  and 
dams  of  the  Carnatioi  Farm,  such  as  Joe  Homestead. 
Carnation  Governor  Imperial  and  the  Tritomia  Family, 
with  excellent  producing  and  butter-fat  background. 

Also  Carnation  cows  and  heifers. 

HOLSTEIN  Heifers  and  Cows  with  excellent 
production  background. 

JERSEY  Cows  and  Heifers  with  excellent  pro¬ 
duction  background. 

All  from  an  accredited  herd.  T.B.  and  Bangs  Disease 
tested. 

Prices  very  reasonable  Inspection  invited. 


KILROE  FARM,  Honesdale,  Pa.,  R.  D.  1. 


WE  OFFER  FARMERS 

A  SPECIALIZED  service  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  dairy  equipment,  etc.,  through 
authorizt  dealers.  No  cash  required. 
Liberal  credit  terms.  For  full  particulars 
write  today! 

EQUITABLE  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Specialists — Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery 
Financing. 

112  STATE  STREET  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


MORE  OF  EVERYTHING 

More  milk,  more  total  butterfat,  more  true  Vitamin  A 
per  unit  of  tat  give  Holsteins  top  place.  Also,  they  have 
greater  feed  capacity,  allowing  consump¬ 
tion  of  large  amounts  of 
home-grown  roughages . . . 

And  their  calves  are  “born 
to  llv  e,”  weighing  more,  to 
bringhigherprieesforveal, 
or  to  grow  into  stronger 
herd  replacements.  More  ] 
of  everything! 

■  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  7 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 


HOLSTEIN* 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont  •  Box  1002 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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CHRISTMAS 

SNOW 


By  Mildred  Goff 


The  Christmas  snow  is  falling  now. 

Snow  flowers  hang  from  every  bough 
And  leafless  bush.  Familiar  things, 

Like  fence  posts,  wear  white  drifted  wings 
The  new  snow  works  a  magic  change, 

The  paths  are  gone,  the  world  is  strange; 
And  field  and  hil*  and  house  and  yard 
Are  tinseled  like  a  Christmas  card. 


is  for  Christmas,  and 
it’s  also  for  the  special 
candies,  cookies,  and 
calces  that  we  like  to 
c  o  n  c  o  ct  for  holiday 
time,  particularly  now 
that  we  have  sugar  to 
use  once  more.  On  this 
page  are  recipes  for 
delicious  holiday  treats 
that  the  family  and 
friends  who  drop  in  are 
sure  to  enjoy: 

MRS.  WICKSTROM  S 
PEPPERKAKOR 

<4  cup  molasses 
I V*  cups  sugar 
Vi  cup  top  milk  or  cream 
6  cups  flour 
I  Vi  teaspoons  cloves 
Vi  teaspoon  white  pepper 
Vi  teaspoon  mace 
I  Vi  teaspoons  soda 
I  Vi  teaspoons  cinnamon 
I  Vi  teaspoons  ginger 

Blend  molasses,  sug¬ 
ar  and  cream;  sift 
flour  with  remaining 
ingredients  and  mix 
with  the  molasses  mix¬ 
ture  to  form  a  dough. 
Let  stand  overnight  to 
chill.  Roll  thin;  cut  in 
fancy  shapes  and  put 
WPs.  an  almond  on  top  if 

desired.  Bake  in  slow 
oven  (325  degrees  F.). 
(Makes  about  12  dozen.) 

This  recipe  yields  a  molasses  cookie 
of  unusual  flavor  and  distinctive 
enough  to  grace  any  occasion. 

CHRISTMAS  COOKIES 

This  recipe  makes  a  mixture  that 
can  be  used  for  cutting  into  the  shapes 
we  associate  with  Christmas,  Santa 
Claus,  the  tree,  animals  and  fairy  tale 
characters.  The  butter  frosting  can  be 
tinted  with  cake  coloring  and  spread 
on  enough  of  the  cookies  to  make  them 
look  gay.  Light  green  frosting  with 
three  cinnamon  candies  to  look  like 
holly  gets  results  easily. 

Vi  cup  butter 
I  cup  sugar 
I  egg 

Vz  cup  milk 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 

Cream  butter;  add  sugar  to  it  grad¬ 
ually.  Add  egg;  mix  thoroughly.  Sift 
flour,  salt  and  baking  powder;  add  al¬ 
ternately  with  the  milk  to  the  creamed 
mixture.  Add  vanilla.  Use  just  enough 
flour  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Roll  as 
thin  as  possible  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  380  degrees  F.,  for  about  10  min¬ 
utes. 

MOLASSES  PUFFED  RICE  CANDY 


■  2  cups  flour  (about) 
3  teaspoons  baking 
powder 

Vi  teaspoon  vanilla 


3  cups  puffed  rice 
Vi  cup  peanuts 
Vi  cup  semi-sweet 
chocolate  pieces 


Vi  cup  New  Orleans 
molasses 
Va  cup  sugar 
Va  teaspoon  salt 
Vi  tablespoon  butter 

Combine  molasses,  sugar  and  salt; 
cook  to  250  degrees  F.  or  until  mixture 
forms  firm  ball  when  dropped  in  cold 
water.  Add  butter.  Combine  puffed  rice, 
peanuts  and  chocolate  pieces;  add  mo¬ 
lasses  mixture.  Mix  quickly.  Press  into 
8x8x2-inch  pan.  Cool;  remove  from 
pan.  Cut  in  squares.  Makes  sixteen. 

HOLIDAY  CRISPETTES 


%  cup  sugar 
/a  teaspoon  salt 
I  teaspoon  butter 


5  cups  dry  cereal 
I  Vi  cups  coooanut 
%  eup  light  New 
Orleans  molasses 

Combine  cereal  and  cocoanut.  Com¬ 
bine  molasses,  sugar  and  salt  and  cook 


to  250  degrees  F.  or  until  a  firm  ball 
is  formed  when  dropped  in  cold  water. 
Add  butter.  Pour  over  cereal  and  co¬ 
coanut  and  toss  with  a  large  fork. 
Form  into  balls. 

CHRISTMAS  BUTTER  FUDGE 


Va  teaspoon  salt 
I  teaspoon  vanilla 
Va  cup  candied  cherries, 
cut  small 


4  cups  sugar 
2  cups  milk 
Vi  cup  butter 
Va  cup  nutmeats 

Put  sugar,  milk,  butter  and  salt  into 
lai’ge  saucepan;  bring  to  boiling  point, 
stirring  constantly  until  sugar  is  dis¬ 
solved.  Then  cook  at  moderate  rate, 
stirring  only  occasionally,  until  candy 
will  form  a  soft  ball  (236-237  degrees 
F.)  when  dropped  into  cold  water.  Re¬ 
move  from  heat  immediately,  set  pan 
in  cold  water,  but  do  not  stir  or  beat 
until  lukewarm.  Add  vanilla  and  beat 
until  candy  thickens  and  loses  its  shine. 
When  on  the  point  of  “setting”,  add 
cherries  and  nuts  and  fold  in  quickly. 
Pour  into  buttered  8-inch  square  pan; 
let  stand  at  room  temperature  until 
firm.  Cut  into  squares.  Makes  about' 
2y2  pounds  fudge. 

Those  pf  our  readers  who  have 
cream  and  maple  sugar  will  like  this 
fudge  recipe  of  Elaine  Farnsworth’s 
from  down  in  Maine: 


MAPLE  CREAM  FUDGE 

2  cups  soft  maple  sugar 
I  cup  brown  sugar 

1  cup  sifted  white  sugar 
/a  teaspoon  salt 

2  cups  cream 


I  teaspoon  light  corn  sirup 
Va  cup  butter 
Vi  cup  marshmallows 
Vi  cup  nuts,  chopped 
Va  cup  whipped  cream 


2  teaspoons  vanilla 

Boil  the  sugars,  sirup  and  salt  to  soft 
ball  stage;  cool;  beat  in  other  ingred¬ 
ients  and  continue  beating  until  thick 
and  creamy  and  the  mixture  loses  its 
gloss.  Pour  into  buttered  pans;  chill; 
cut  into  squares.  — E.  F. 

SWEDI5H  COOKIES 


4  cups  sifted  cake 
flour 

I  cup  sugar 


1  egg,  well  beaten 

2  cups  butter 

I  teaspoon  vanilla 


Sift  flour  once,  measure  and  sift 
again.  Cream  butter  thoroughly,  add 
sugar  gradually,  and  cream  together 
until  light  and  fluffy.  Add  egg  and  beat 
well.  Add  flour,  a  small  amount  at  a 
time,  mixing  thoroughly  after  each  ad¬ 
dition.  Add  vanilla  and  blend.  Shape 


into  two  rolls,  iy2  inches  in  diameter, 
chill  overnight  or  until  firm  enough 
to  slice,  and  cut  in  thin  slices.  Or  press 
through  cookie  press.  Bake  on  un¬ 
greased  cookie  sheet  in  hot  oven  (400 
degrees  F.)  for  4  to  5  minutes  or  un¬ 
til  done. 

If  you  want  to  get  a  professional 
look  to  these  cookies,  roll  the  rolls  of 
dough  in  colored  sugar  before  slicing. 

LIGHT  FRUIT  CAKE 

Va  lb.  blanched  almonds  Vi  teaspoon  salt 

Va  lb.  walnuts  Vi  teaspoon  baking  powder 

12  cz.  candied  cherries  Va  teaspoon  mace 

2  oz.  candied  pineapple  I  cup  butter 

I  cup  white  raisins  I  cup  sugar 

Va  lb.  citron  5  eggs 

2 >/2  cups  flour  %  teaspoon  vanilla 

Slice  about  half  of  almonds,  leaving 
rest  whole.  Cut  up  pineapple  and  cit¬ 
ron.  Mix  together  the  cherries,  pine¬ 
apple  and  raisins  and  let  stand  tightly 
covered  in  a  cold  place  for  several 
days.  When  ready  to  use,  combine  with 
nuts  and  1  cup  of  the  flour.  Sift  re¬ 
maining  flour  with  salt,  baking  powder 
and  mace.  Cream  shortening,  sugar 
and  beat  in  eggs.  Add  flour  and  mix 
well.  Fold  in  fruit  and  nut  mixture. 
Pour  into  pans  lined  with  heavy  paper 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven,  275  degrees 
F.,  2  to  2)4  hours  or  until  done. 

FRUIT  STICKS 


Vi  cup  shortening 
%  cup  sugar 
2  eggs,  beaten 
Va  cup  raisins,  chopped 
Va  cup-currants 
Vi  cup  nutmeats, 
chopped 


1%  cups  sifted  flour 
2  teaspoons  baking 
powder 

%  teaspoon  cinnamon 
‘Va  teaspoon  cloves 
Va  teaspoon  nutmeg 
Va  teaspoon  salt 


Cream  shortening  and  sugar  togeth¬ 
er.  Add  eggs  and  beat  hard.  Fold  in 
fruits  and  nutmeats.  Sift  flour,  baking 
powder,  salt  and  spices  together  and 


blend  with  first  mixture.  Chill 
thoroughly.  Roll  out  quite  thin  on  a 
floured  canvas  and  cut  into  strips.  Bake 
at  375  to  400  degrees  F.  for  8  to  10 
minutes.  Remove  at  once  from  cookie 
sheet.  If  desired,  frost  with  Butter 
Frosting. 

BUTTER  CREAM  FROSTING 

Vi  cup  confectioner’s  sugar  I  tablespoon  milk 
I  tablespoon  butter  Va  teaspoon  vanilla 

Mix  together  and  beat  well;  spread 
on  Fruit  Sticks.  A  sprinkle  of  colored 
sugar,  a  bit  of  candied  cherry,  choco¬ 
late  shot  or  other  decoration  would 
make  this  very  festive. 

JAM  COOKIES 


1  cup  butternuts 
(or  any  nuts) 

I  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  cups  sifted  flour 


I  cup  jam,  any  flavor 
Vi  teaspoon  soda 
I  egg,  beaten 
Vi  cup  shortening 
I  cup  chopped  raisins 

Blend  shortening  and  jam;  add  egg, 
then  the  nuts  and  raisins  floured  with 
part  of  the  flour  which  has  been  sifted 
with  the  soda;  blend  in  remainder  of 
flour,  add  vanilla;  drop  by  teaspoonfuls 
on  greased  cookie  sheet;  bake  25  to  30 
minutes  in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  400 
degrees  F.  — E.  F. 

BROWNIES 


Vi  cup  cocoa 
2  cups  cake  flour 
I  cup  nut  meats 


1  cup  butter 

2  cups  sugar 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  eggs,  well  beaten 

Cream  butter  and  sugar  thoroughly, 
add  vanilla  and  eggs.  Add  combined 
cocoa  and  flour,  beat  well.  Add  nut 
meats.  Bake  in  buttered  cake  pans  in  a 
moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  20  to  25  min¬ 
utes.  Cool,  cut  in  squares  or  strips  be¬ 
fore  removing  from  pan.  (about  2  doz.) 

INDIVIDUAL  MINCEMEAT  PIES 

3  cups  minced  apples  Va  cup  butter 

Vi  cup  beef  stock  I  teaspoon  salt 

I  cup  sugar  Vi  teaspoon  ground  cloves 

%  cup  seedless  raisins  I  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Vi  cgp  Zante  currants  Vi  teaspoon  nutmeg 

Juico  and  grated  rind  ‘/a  teaspoon  mace 
of  I  lemon  %  cup  finely  minced 

I  tablespoon  cider  vinegar  cooked  beef 
Pastry  (recipe  below) 

Combine  all  ingredients  except  the 
beef.  Simmer  for  ’25  minutes,  stirring 
frequently.  Add  beef.  Simmer  until 
heated  thoroughly.  Finish  cooking  in 
pastry  shells  (see  below.)  Yields  ap¬ 
proximately  3  cups. 

Pastry 

3  cups  sifted  all-purpose  I  cup  shortening 
flour  6  tablespoons  cold 

I  Vi  teaspoons  salt  water 

Sift  together  flour  and  salt.  Cut  in 
shortening  with  two  knives  or  pastry 
blender  until  particles  are  the  size  of 
small  peas.  Add  water  and  mix  only 
until  dough  holds  together.  Line  six 
individual  pie  tins.  Fill  each  with  y2 
cup  of  mincemeat.  Top  with  turkey  cut 
from  dough.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (425° 
F.)  for  30-35  minutes. — Jean  Merritt. 

STUFFED  DATES 

Pit  dates,  fill  with  peanut  butter,  roll 
in  nowdered  susrar. 


Stveefo 
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Give  the  New  Look ! 


No.  22  67.  Gather  side-long  glances 
with  this  new-closing  dress  which  fea¬ 
tures  new  rounded  shoulders,  smaller 
natural  waistline  and  a  new  low-flaring 


skirt.  Sizes  12-20;  36-44.  Size  36,  2%  2,  4,  6  and  8.  Size  4,  1%  yards  35-inch; 

yards  54-inch  fabric.  V2  yard  contrast. 


No.  2382.  Cinch  in  your  waist  before 
breakfast  with  this  action-back  dress! 
Choose  a  slimming  stripe,  short  sleeves 
or  “butterfly  wings.”  Sizes  16-20;  36- 
50.  Size  36,  3%  yards  35-inch  fabric. 
No.  2651.  Wing-shouldered  jumper 
with  king-size  pockets  and  ring-size 
waist  boasts  its  own  bow-tied  neckline 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  cleariy  and  enclose  fif¬ 
teen  cents  in  coin  for  each  pattern  want¬ 
ed.  Add  fifteen  cents  for  our  new  Winter 
Fashion  Book  which  shows  over  150  other 
pattern  styles  for  all  sizes,  ages  and  oc¬ 
casions.  Address  Pattern  Dept.,  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  10  North  Cherry  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


suits  of  a  two-year  food  study  made 
by  Miss  Mabel  Rollins  of  the  NYS 
College  of  Home  Economics.  She  says 
that  the  backbone  of  their  year-round 
menu-planning  should  consist  of  white 
potatoes,  whole-wheat  bread,  rolled 
oats,  beef  and  pig  liver,  pea  beans, 
rutabagas,  carrots  by  the  pound, 
spinach  and  milk,  fresh  or  canned.  At 
different  seasons  of  the  year  certain 
other  foods  qualify  for  the  “cheap  and 
nourishing”  list;  just  now  these  might 
be  hubbard  squash,  sweet  potatoes  and 
green  cabbage. 

She  also  advises  that  homemakers 
and  their  families  could  do  much  worse 
than  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  kidneys 
(beef,  pork  and  lamb),  since  they  have 
high  nutrient  value  in  relation  to  price. 

—  a.  a.  — 

READER  SERVICE 
BOOKLETS 

Expecting  a  baby?  Looking  for  in¬ 
expensive  ways  to  fix  up  your  home? 
Want  to  be  more  popular?  Interested 
in  making  attractive  slip-covers  or 
handmade  rugs?  Seeking  a  new  job? 
Or  information  about  adopting  a  child  ? 
Whatever  your  problems,  look  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  Reader  Service 
booklets. 

Twenty  valuable  booklets  are  now 
on  our  list.  Brimming  over  with  help¬ 
ful  information,  they  are  available  at 
25  cents  each.  Order  from  the  list  be¬ 
low: 

13  Touch  Typewriting  Self-Taught 
15  Small  Homes-^PIanning,  Financing, 
Building 

27  How  to  Write  Letters  for  All  Occasions 
29  Success  with  House  Plants  and  Flowers 
35  Making  Slip  Covers  Successfully 
37  How  to  Do  the  Latest  Dance  Steps 

45  The  New  Book  of  Everyday  Etiquette 

46  Change  Your  Weight  for  Beauty's 
Sake 

60  Games  for  Good  Parties 
65  Let  Me  Tell  Your  Fortune 
78  How  to  Raise  and  Train  Your  Dog 
81  Practical  instructions  for  the  Home 
Nurse 

90  Beauty  and  Health  Through  Simple 
Exercises 

94  New  Ideas  for  Handmade  Rugs 

201  Guide  to  Jobs;  Where  and  How  To 
Get  Them 

202  Know  Your  Government 

203  Baby  Care 

204  How  To  Plan  Your  Wedding 

83  Self-Instruction  in  Public  Speaking 

205  Adopting  a  Child 


blouse.  Sizes  12-20;  36-44.  Size  36 
jumper,  1%  yards  54-inch;  blouse,  2% 
yards  39-inch. 

No.  2342.  Beruff led  square-yoke  dress 
to  frame  a  pretty  young  head  has  a 
basque  bodice  and  a  dirndl  skirt  which 
gives  freedom  for  play  to  little  girls  of 


—  A.  A,  — 

BACKBONE  OF  THE  MENU 

Homemakers  harried  by  high  food 
costs  and  concerned  as  to  whether 
they  are  giving  their  families  health¬ 
ful  menus  can  take  comfort  in  the  re- 


Send  twenty-five  cents  (coin)  for 
each  of  the  above  booklets.  Check 
those  you  wish  to  order  and  send  with 
money  to  American  Agriculturist 
Reader  Service,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Please  write  plainly  your  name  and 
address. 


CROCHET  THESE 


No,  X-1Q99  These  three  little  jackets  can  be  easily  and  quickly  crocheted  for  the  new  baby.  Complete  instructions,  10  cents. 
No,  X-26 — The  crocheted  edgings  on  these  pretty  hankies  add  a  personal  touch.  Complete  instructions,  10  cents. 

No.  E-1025 — This  beautiful  crocheted  pineapple  chair  set  would  be  nice  either  as  a  gift  or  to  use  in  your  own  livingroom.  Com¬ 
plete  instructions,  10  cents. 

TO  ORDER:  Send  10  cents  in  coin  for  EACH  of  the  above  patterns  to  Embroidery  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  10  N.  Cherny 
St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Add  15  cents  for  our  attractive  Needlework  Book. 


This  Home-Mixed 
Cough  Syrup  is 
Most  Effective 

Easily  Mixed.  Needs  No  Cooking. 

Cough  medicines  usually  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  plain  syrup — a  good  in¬ 
gredient,  but  one  which  you  can  easily 
make  at  home.  Take  2  cups  of  granulated 
sugar  and  1  cup  of  water,  and  stir  a  few 
moments  until  dissolved.  No  cooking!  No 
trouble  at  all.  Or  you  can  use  com  syrup 
or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  from  your  druggist  2%  ounces 
of  Pinex,  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
fill  up  with  your  syrup.  This  gives  you 
a  full  pint  of  wonderful  medicine  for 
coughs  due  to  colds.  It  makes  a  real  saving 
because  it  gives  you  about  four  times  as 
much  for  your  money.  It  lasts  a  long 
time,  never  spoils,  and  children  love  it. 

This  is  actually  a  surprising  effective, 
quick-acting  cough  medicine.  Swiftly, 
you  feel  it  taking  hold.  It  loosens  the 
phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  membranes 
and  makes  breathing  easy.  You’ve  never 
seen  anything  better  for  prompt  and 
pleasing  results. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  a  most 
reliable,  soothing  agent  for  throat  and 
bronchial  irritations.  Money  refunded 
if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


COMMON  SENSE.. 

proved  thousands  upon 
i  thousands  of  times ! 

ALL-VEGETABLE 
f  LAXATIVE 


•  In  NR  (Nature’s  Remedy)  Tablets, 
there  are  no  chemicals,  no  minerals, 
no  phenol  derivatives.  NR  Tablets  are 
different — act  different.  Purely  vege¬ 
table — a  combination  of  10  vegetable 
ingredients  formulated  over  50  years 
ago.  Uncoated  or  candy  coated,  their 
action  is  dependable,  thorough,  yet 
gentle,  as  millions  of  NR’s  have 
proved.  Get  a  251  box.  Use  as  directed. 


QUICK  RELIEF 
FOR  ACID 
INDIGESTION 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great  Comfort 
and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost 
or  obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address 
to  William  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Dept.  102-L,  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  and  full  details  of  the  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  Rice  Method  will  be  sent  you  Free. 
Without  hard  flesh-gouging  pads  or  torment¬ 
ing  pressure,  here’s  a  Support  that  has 
brought  joy  and  comfort  to  thousands — by 
releasing  them  from  Trusses  with  springs  and 
straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  Designed  to  se¬ 
curely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in  where  it 
belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body  and 
genuine  comfort.  For  full  information — write 
today ! 


unr 

. *  WmMm  W**'"~*«-*"**' 

FLASHES? 


Women  in  your  ‘40’s’ — this  great  medi¬ 
cine  is  famous  to  relieve  hot  flashes, 
nervous  tension — when  due  to  the 
functional  ‘middle-age’  period  pecu¬ 
liar  to  women.  Worth  trying! 

miAUMHm  comVqund 


500  Colorful  Quilt  Pieces 

$1.00:  Postpaid!  1 100  $1.98:  100  25  Coots.  Prints, 
percales,  cut  from  dress  goods.  Free  Patterns! 
WOODS  REMNANTS,  Dept.  (A),  Bedford,  Penna. 


Beautiful  Fur  Scarfs  promptly  made  from  yarn- 
Fox.  Coon,  Mink  pelts.  Also  fine  scarfs  for  sal*. 

SAMQUCE  FUR  CO.  FORT  EDWARD,  N  Y. 


EXCITING  NEW  100%  PURE  VIRGIN  WOOL 
KNITTING  YARNS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES 
Send  for  FREE  TASSEL  of  SAMPLES 

BERNARD'S  WILLIAMSiTOWN,  MASS, 
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Touh  ,j4Q 

3y  H.  E.  BABCOCK 

Being  a  running  report  of  the  opinions,  farm  practices  and  fortunes 
of  four  young  farmers  striking  out  for  themselves  in  the  Inlet  Valley 
near  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1948. 


W ITH  THIS  issue,  Kernels, 
Screenings  and  Chaff  bows  out 
to  FOUR  AND  FORTY-EIGHT. 

Actually,  Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff,  which  first  appeared  in 
the  June  25,  1932  issue  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  and  ran  continu¬ 
ously  thereafter,  began  to  fade  early 
in  1947.  I  was  taken  quite  ill  on  Jan. 
9  at  a  meeting  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
The  remedy  prescribed  was  a  long 
rest  and  restricted  activity  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period. 

When  I  succeeded  in  getting  home, 
there  was  nothing  I  could  do  but  cut 
down  on  my  own  farming  activities. 
As  these  went  out  of  the  picture,  the 
material  on  which  I  had  built  Kern¬ 
els,  Screenings  and  Chaff  automatic¬ 
ally  disappeared.  For  while  K.  S.  & 
C.,  from  the  very  beginning,  was 
aimed  at  making  other  farmers  think, 
it  was  always  a  matter  of  pride  with 
me  that  I  suggested  nothing  which 
I  was  unwilling  co  try  out  myself  or 
to  lose  my  own  money  on  if  it  didn’t 
work  out. 

Actually,  some  of  the  K.  S.  &  C. 
ideas  did  work  out  so  well  that  it 
now  may  be  conservatively  said  that 
on  the  whole  they  paid  their  way. 

FOUR  AND  FORTY-EIGHT 

The  title  of  my  new  page  will 
puzzle  you.  Therefore,  I  had  better 
explain  that  it  will  cover  the  farming 
experiences  of  four  young  farmer 
friends  of  mine  here  in  the  Inlec 
Valley  in  Central  New  York.  I’ve 
decided  to  tie  the  experiences  of 
these  four  young  men,  whose  farm¬ 
ing  I  shall  report,  to  the  year  when 
they  start.  I’m  sure  I’ve  heard  ic 


case  of  one,  to  the  equivalent  of  five 
years’  college  training  in  non-agricul- 
tural  fields. 

All  four  are  married.  The  oldest 
has  three  children;  the  others,  two 
each.  Four  of  the  nine  children  are 
boys.  Five  are  girls. 

Perhaps  only  in  their  financial  ar¬ 
rangements  are  these  boys  a  bit  more 
fortunate  than  some  other  young 
farmers  their  ages.  Two  of  them  are 
being  financed  by  their  fathers  and 
the  other  two,  who  have  taken  over 
my  operations,  I  am  financing.  But 
all  four  must  eventually  meet  their 
obligations. 

In  the  running  account  I  hope  to 
write  of  the  opinions,  practices,  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures  of  these  four 
young  men,  I  intend  to  report  things 
just  as  they  occur.  Of  course,  the 
details  of  their  family  lives  and  for¬ 
tunes  will  remain  inviolate.  Other¬ 
wise,  I’m  going  to  try  to  call  the 
cards  as  they  fall. 

DOWN  MEXICO  WAY 

From  time  to  time,  as  in  Kernels, 
Screenings  and  Chaff,  I’ll  report  on 
the  farming  of  my  older  son,  How¬ 
ard  E.  Babcock,  Jr.  Howard  was 
raised  with  the  four  boys  of  FOUR 
AND  FORTY-EIGHT,  but  he  left 
the  Inlet  Valley  10  years  ago  and 
struck  out  for  himself  in  New  Mex¬ 
ico. 

Occasionally,  when  I  am  away  or 
unable  to  write,  FOUR  AND 
FORTY-EIGHT— or  parts  of  it— 
may  be  written  by  my  son  John  B. 
Babcock.  He  will  sign  his  contribu¬ 
tions  so  they  may  be  identified 
easily. 


ROSS  A.  YAPLE,  (left),  34,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Yaple  of  Dryden. 
Ross  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  first 
white  family  to  settle  in  Ithaca.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Ithaca  High  School 
in  1932  and  in  1935  completed  a  two- 
year  Cornell  agricultural  course.  While 
in  high  school  and  at  Cornell,  Ross 
worked  at  Sunnygables.  He  was  then  employed  by  G.  L.  F.  for  two  years. 
Since  1940  he  has  worked  continuously  on  Babcock-operated  farms.  In  1945, 
he  bought  a  small  farm  equipped  with  an  excellent  home  in  which  he  now  lives, 
driving  back  and  forth  to  Sunnygables  to  his  daily  work.  Ross  married  Mar¬ 
cella  Dalle  in  1936.  Marcella  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Camiel  Dalle, 
successful  truck  garden  farmers  who  live  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  Yaples 
have  three  children:  Ross,  Jr.,  10;  Jacqueline,  6;  Linda,  1.  As  the  present 
manager  of  Sunnygables,  where  farm  operations  are  somewhat  in  suspense, 
Ross  is  handling  the  job  alone.  This  winter  he  has  about  60  head  of  young 
stock,  some  hens  and  hogs.  During  1948,  some  business  arrangement  will  be 
worked  out  which  will  put  Ross  on  his  own.  He  likes  poultry  and  the  Sunny¬ 
gables  barn  has  accommodations  for  2,500  hens  in  it. 


out  to  be  a  good  year  to  begin  farm¬ 
ing? 

The  young  men  whose  pictures  ap¬ 
pear  here,  and  whose '  opinions  and 
experiences  will  provide  the  material 
for  this  page  in  the  future,  are  all 
out  on  their  own.  They  are  all  in 
debt.  None  of  them  has  any  other 
source  of  income  for  himself  or  his 
family  than  that  which  he  wrings 
from  his  farming. 

Their  ages  range  from  25  to  34; 
their  education,  from  eighth  grade 
through  two  years  in  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  up  to  a 
full  four-year  course  and,  in  the 


said  that  the  year  when  a  man  starts 
farming  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  his  success.  Will  1948  turn 


WALTER  MILLARD,  (below),  31,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Millard.  Walter 
was  graduated  from  Ithaca  High  School  and  took  the  two-year  Ag.  course  at 

Cornell.  He  was  out  of  school  a  year 
and  a  half,  during  which  time  he  work¬ 
ed  for  his  father  and  married  Miss  Har¬ 
riet  O’Leary,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  O’Leary  of  Varna,  not  farm¬ 
ers.  They  have  two  boys:  James  Roger, 
7;  John  W.,  5.  Walter  returned  to 
Cornell  and  finished  a  four-year  course, 
graduating  in  1941.  He  again  went  to 
work  for  his  father  and  entered  into 
partnership  with  him  on  Jan.  1,  1944. 

On  Jan.  1,  1948,  Walter  is  buying 
his  dad’s  200  acres  and  taking  over  the 
rental  of  400  acres.  His  dad  will  re¬ 
tain  three  acres  of  land,  a  sales  barn, 
a  silo,  three  houses  and  a  retail  milk 
business.  Walter  will  supply  the  cattle 
business  with  the  feed  and  bedding  it 
requires  and  sell  his  milk  to  his  dad. 
Mainstay  of  Walter’s  operation  is  a 
herd  of  87  purebred,  registered  Guern¬ 
seys  headed  by  McDonald  Farms  Duke. 
At  the  moment,  Walter  is  installing 
four  elevated  tandem  milking  stalls, 
with  combine  milker  and  a  pen  stable. 
He  employs  three  full-time  men. 


ALBERT  POELVOORDE,  (above),  25, 
son  of  the  late  Alois  Poelvoorde,  who 
came  to  this  country  from  Belgium 
after  World  War  I.  Albert,  generally 
known  as  Boots,  quit  the  Newfield 
Central  High  School  when  he  was  16 
to  run  the  farm  for  his  uncle  and  aunt 
who  were  partners  of  his  late  father. 
He  stayed  with  his  uncle  until  1943, 
when  he  came  to  work  at  Sunnygables. 
He  moved  to  his  present  farm  May  1, 
1946.  He  is  buying  it  as  of  Jan.  1, 
1948,  along  with  the  machinery  and  a 
half  interest  in  the  herd.  Mainstay  of 
Boots’  operation  is  the  herd  of  40  grade 
cows.  These  he  keeps  in  a  pen  stable, 
milks  in  homemade  elevated  milking 
stalls  with  a  combine  milker,  and  large¬ 
ly  feeds  from  an  18  by  44  silo  equipped 
with  an  unloader. 

In  1943  Boots  married  Miss  Margaret 
Havlik,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Havlik,  Newfield  dairy  farmers.  They 
have  two  daughters:  Joan,  4;  Diana,  1. 

At  present,  Boots  and  Margaret  are 
getting  along  alone  with  the  help  night 
and  morning  of  Earl  Cortwright,  a  high 
school  boy,  and  another  high  school 
boy,  Alby  Smith,  over  weekends.  They 
are  making  between  15  and  16  cans  of 
milk  a  day. 


RICHARD  A.  ALBRIGHT,  (above), 
31,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeMont  Al¬ 
bright,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Ithaca  High 
School  and  of  the  Cornell  University 
liberal  arts  course  in  1937.  He  then 
took  a  course  at  the  Rochester  Busi¬ 
ness  Institute.  Dick  has  always  helped 
his  father  on  the  dairy  farm  and  when 
he  finished  his  formal  education,  he 
just  naturally  kept  right  on  doing  so. 
Eventually,  he  became  a  partner  of  his 
father  and  this  is  his  present  arrange¬ 
ment. 

In  1938  Dick  married  a  Cornell 
schoolmate,  Miss  Katherine  Zeller, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Zeller 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  Albrights  have 
two  children:  Louis,  6;  Janice,  4.  Dick 
is  a  licensed  pilot  and  he  likes  to  fish, 
hunt  and  build  boats.  Building  boats 
has  become  his  main  pastime  in  the 
winter.  He  builds  one  or  two  a  year  in 
his  splendidly  equipped  shop.  Dick  also 
is  a  skillful  amateur  photographer. 

Mainstay  of  the  Albright  operation 
is  a  herd  of  about  40  milch  cows  and  a 
small  retail  milk  route.  Much  of  the 
time  Dick  peddles  the  milk  himself. 
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VIGOROUS 

DIGESTION 

fills  the  pails 


Fatigue  of  digestion  and  assimilation  or 
lowered  mineral-vitamin  balance  means 
sure  production  loss.  When  cows  become 
"off-feed”  and  milk  yield  drops  start  a 
KOW-KARE  build-up  at  once,  adding 
its  tonic  drugs,  Iron,  Iodine,  Cobalt,  Cal¬ 
cium,  Phosphorus  and  Vitamin  D  to  the 
grain.  Note  the  prompt  pick-up  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  vigor.  PREVENT  produc¬ 
tive  fatigue  by  periodical  KOW-KARE 
conditioning  .  .  .  especially  before  Calv¬ 
ing.  At  drug,  feed  and  general  stores; 
two  sizes. 


DAIRY  ASSN.  CO. 
Incorporated 

DEPT.  12, 
LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 

FREE 

GRAIN-MIX 
CHART 

Optional  grain 
mixtures  fitted 
to  your  local 
roughage. 


A  SPOONFUL  PACKS  A  WALLOP 


Order 
Your 
Unadilla 
Now! 

We  are  now  accepting  or¬ 
ders  for  1948  and  will  fill 
them  in  the  order  received,' 
butlumberandothermaterials 
are  still  hard  to  get.  Therefore, 
if  your  order  is  placed  at  once 
you  will  be  more  certain  of  get¬ 
ting  your  new  Unadilla  when  it 
is  needed.  Don’t  accept  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  Wait  for  the  Unadilla 
dowelled  stave  Silo.  An  invest¬ 
ment  now  in  a  Unadilla  Silo 
means  years  'of  profitable  silo 
satisfaction  for  you.  Send  for 
catalog  and  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Bex  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


SPREADER 


Spreads  bagged  lime,  su¬ 
perphosphate,  etc.,  better, 
easier  and  in  one-tenth  the 
time  with  an  even  4-foot 
spread.  Lime  your  barn 
floor  in  85  seconds.  Write 
for  Trial  Offer  Plan. 
COBURN  MFG.  CO., 
^WHITEWATER  10,  WISC. 


FOR 

DAIRY 

BARN 

FLOORS 


Service  Bureau 


By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


THEY  CAUGHT  HIM 

THIS  IS  TO  report  an  episode  which 
occurred  yesterday,  with  regard  to 
one  Abraham  Gillman  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Gillman  called  on 
my  husband,  who  is  a  farmer  in  Salem 
County,  New  Jersey,  and  put  to  him 
a  proposition  whereby  he  should  act 
as  agent  for  the  Gillcote  Coating 
Company,  with  no  direct  selling  in¬ 
volved — just  to  take  orders  which 
came  in  direct  to  us  from  an  eight-mile 
territory.  We  were  to  carry  50  gallons 
of  roofing  cement  in  5  gallon  contain¬ 
ers,  to  supply'  small  orders,  at  $1.37 
cost  to  us,  amounting  to  $68.50. 

“Two  or  three  things  made  us  suspi¬ 
cious,  though  he  had  a  very  good  sales 
talk.  We  played  along  with  him,  let 
him  leave  the  goods  and  gave  him  a 
check  for  $68.50  on  a  Salem  bank. 
While  he  was  still  in  the  house,  under 
cover  of  talking  to  my  husband  about 
the  check  I  asked  him  to  get  the  license 
number  of  the  car.  When  Mr.  Gillman 
gave  us  the  receipt,  which  he  put  in 
my  name,  we  saw  there  was  no  street 
address  of  the  firm.  We  asked  him 
about  it,  and  he  said  their  warehouse 
was  at  Front  and  Noble  Streets,  scrib 
bling  it  on  the  back  of  the  receipt.  He 
asked  us  to  be  patient  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  until  the  salesman  was  working 
the  territory  to  get  results. 

“But  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the 
door,  my  husband  phoned  the  Gillcote 
Gannon  Warehouse,  the  only  one  at 
Front  and  Noble,  but  they  did  not 
handle  Gillcote  Coating.  He  then 
phoned  the  bank  to  see  if  the  check  had 
been  cashed,  and  the  man  had  just  left 
the  bank.  He  called  the  New  Jersey 
State  Police  at  Woodstown,  who  picked 
up  Mr.  Gillman  as  he  was  coming  into 
Woodstown  from  Salem.  We  made  the 
complaint  against  Mr.  Gillman  at  the 
State  Police  Headquarters.  He  was  ar¬ 
raigned  before  George  C.  Rogers,  Local 
Magistrate,  pleaded  guilty  to  fraud 
and  misrepresentation,  and  given  a  six- 
months’  sentence  in  the  Salem  County 
jail,  to  become  effective  if  he  ever  ope¬ 
rates  in  New  Jersey  again. 

“His  record  in  New  Jersey  has  been 
sent  to  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey 
is  checking  to  find  if  he  has  a  record 
in  Pennsylvania.  We  returned  the  Gill¬ 
cote  and  he  returned  the  money. 

“We  are  glad  to  report  to  you  about 
this,  in  order  that  your  subscribers  may 
be  protected  against  this  racket  in  oth¬ 
er  states  as  they  now  are  in  New  * 
Jersey.” — Mrs.  A.  A.  H.,  Woodstown, 
New  Jersey. 

This  subscriber  certainly  deserves  the 
congratulations  and  thanks  of  every 
farmer  in  New  Jersey. 

We  have  a  file  on  Gillcote  Coating 
Company  running  back  to  1935.  As  our 
subscriber  suspected,  this  is  a  very 
clever  scheme  to  sell  this  product  by 
holding  out  the  bait  of  substantial  com¬ 
missions.  If  any  subscriber  anywhere  in 
the  Northeast  hears  of  a  salesman  who 
claims  to  represent  this  concern,  we 
would  very  much  appreciate  that  infor¬ 
mation  by  a  collect  telephone  call  to 
American  Agriculturist ,  Service  Bureau. 
Ithaca,  31133. 

—  A.  A.  — 

A  subscriber  is  very  anxious  to  get 
in  touch  with  Etta  Luella  Short  Annis 
who  would  now  be  37  years  of  age.  At 
an  early  age  she  was  placed  in  the 
Home  for  Friendless  Children  at  Lock- 
port  and  later  adopted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
N.  L.  Annis  of  Buffalo.  If  any  subscrib¬ 
er  has  any  information  about  this  wo¬ 
man,  who  is  probably  now  married,  we 
would  greatly  appreciate  it. 


“JUTTING  WOOD  is  a  job  most  farmers  have  done  hundreds  of 
^  times  without  thinking  of  it  as  being  dangerous,”  says  master 
farmer  James  Arnold  of  Amsterdam.  “Yet,  a  couple  of  years  ago  one 
of  my  hired  men  was  killed  when  a  tree  fell  on  him.  Accidents  like 
that  make  you  realize  the  importance  of  insurance.  With  National 
Grange,  I  feel  I’ve  got  the  best  all-around  insurance  protection  a 
farmer  can  buy.” 

Take  advantage  of  the  complete  protection  offered  by  a  National 
Grange  PACKAGE  POLICY. 


See  your  local  agent  today!  !  !  And  ask  him  about  the  new 
National  Grange  livestock  coverage. 

national  Grange 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  SERVICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


MUTUAL  LIABILITY  COMPANY  *  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Home  Office :  Keene,  New  Hampshire  State  Office :  State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


National  Grange  Mutual  Liability  Co. 

Dept.  A  A  23  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  Cornell  Bulletin  on  Farm  I 
Liability  and  tell  me  how  I  can  save  real  money  I 
under  the  Grange  Insurance  Program.  I  am  par-  | 
ticularly  interested  in 

(  )  Farm  Liability  PACKAGE  POLICY  i 
(  )  Automobile  Insurance 


Name . 

Address . 


Built  in  Six  Sizes 


GRINDER 

These  better  hammer  mills  help  you  fat- 
len  stock  economically,  increase  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  and  get  steadier  poultry  profits. 
They  are  light  running,  having  self-align¬ 
ing  ball  bearings,  but  do  lots  of  work  in  a 
short  time:  the  swinging  hammers,  of  tool 
steel,  are  cutters  and  hammers  combined. 
Study  the  advantages  of  Frick-Bear-Cat 
feed  mills  and  you’ll  never  be  satisfied 
without  one.  Get  full  details;  these  grind¬ 
ers  are  now  available. 

Branches  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  and  Williams¬ 
port,  Penna.,  among  other  cities. 


Make' Feed 
of  Anything 
that  Grows — 
Get  a 

BEAR  CAT 


COOPER-BUILT 
STEEL  GARAGES  & 
UTILITY  BUILDINGS 
LOOK  LIKE  WOOO 
EASY  TO  ERECT 
De  igned  To  Any  Requirement 

Send  for  illustrated  folder 
mUN  nr.n,  FR  nn_  303  2nd  ST  Hackensack.  N. 


Coming  to 

PHILADELPHIA? 


Rooms  with  Both  lor  $ 

HOTEL  Radios  in  Every  Room, 


PHILADELPHIAN 

39th  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


In  the  early  days  of  Northeastern  agriculture,  neighbor 
helped  neighbor,  working  together  to  their  mutual  benefit 


The  tradition  of  farm  neighbors  working  together  is  still 
being  carried  forth  each  year  in  667  communities  throughout 
the  New  York  Milkshed  when  Dairymen’s  League  families  get 
together  in  their  local  annual  meeting. 

At  these  meetings.  League  families  review  the  operations 
of  their  cooperative  during  the  past  year  and  make  plans  for 
the  year  ahead.  They  exchange  the  latest  facts  and  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  their  number  one  crop  .  .  .  milk. 

This  spirit  of  working  together,  which  27,000  Dairymen 
exhibit  eveiy  day  in  the  year  through  their  League  member- 
ship,  reaches  its  fullest  expression  at  these  local  annual  meet¬ 
ings.  Here,  League  members  have  a  direct  hand  in  electing 
their  officers.  And  each  member,  regardless  of  the  size  of  his 
farm,  has  but  one  vote.  In  this  way,  all  members  have  an  equal 
share  in  guiding  their  Cooperative. 


Each  League  member  —  through  open  discussions  —  has 
an  opportunity  to  voice  his  opinion  on  what  services  or  facilities 
he  wants  from  his  cooperative  ...  and  he  receives  the 
latest  information  on  the  outlook  for  milk  supply,  demand  and 
prices. 

League  members’  wives  also  have  an  opportunity  to  visit 
with  their  neighbors  at  these  meetings  ...  to  exchange 
ideas  on  homemaking  and  general  farming  operations.  And 
League  youths  —  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Dairymen’s  League 
members  —  secure  valuable  ideas  on  farming  which  will  stand 
them  in  good  stead  when  they  begin  farming  on  their  own. 
These  ideas  will  help  them  utilize  more  fully  the  cooperative 
milk  marketing  machinery  which  Northeastern  dairymen 
set  up. 
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DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 
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